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Art.  I. — Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  Christian 

Church, 

MarC'Aurile  et  la  Fin  du  Monde  antique.    Par 
Ernest  Renan. 

A  STRIKING  instaDce  of  the  irony  of  literary 
history  has  often  been  observed  in  the  fact 
that  a  century  ago,  and  for  long  after,  the 
ablest  exposition  of  the  theological  contro- 
Tersies  of  the  Fathers  was  the  production  of 
a  writer  who  viewed  the  whole  fabric  of 
Christianity  with  sarcastic  unbelief.  A  si- 
milar paradox  may  be  seen  in  our  own  day. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  author  of  '  Marc- 
Aurele '  shows  a  very  different  temper  from 
that  of  the  man  whom  Byron  described  as — 

Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer. 

For  while  Gibbon  scarcely  veiled  his  hatred 
for  Christianity,  M.  Renan  is  evidently  drawn 
to  the  sabject  on  which  he  has  spent  twenty 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  by  a  genuine 
sympathetic  interest  Still  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  most  vivid  history  of 
the  early  Church  ever  written  has  just  come 
to  us  from  the  pen  of  an  author  who  declines 
to  admit  the  Divine  origin  and  lofty  claims 
of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament 
From  the  day  when  the  world  was  shocked 
and  fascinated  by  the  first  appearance  of  the 
^Yie  de  J^sus,'  till  the  publication  of  the 
seventh  and  last  volume  of  the  '  Histoire  des 
Origines  du  Christianisme,'  M.  Renan  has  held 
a  spell  over  his  readers  that  compels  them  to 
admire  even  when  they  dissent  One  of  the 
profonndest  scholars  of  the  age,  he  is  also 
one  of  its  most  brilliant  literary  men.  Thus 
M.  Renan  has  rescued  the  most  important 
-epoch  of  the  world's  history  from  the  dreary 
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domain   of   learned   dulness.     He   has  de- 
scribed it  with  a  freshness,  with  a  force,  and 
with*  a  glow  of  colour  that  make  his  most 
elaborate  historical  disquisitions  rivals  of  the 
popular   novels   in   the   circulating  library. 
The  clearest  of  clear  French  styles,  a  terse, 
epigrammatic  pungency,  a  suffused  warmth 
of  sentiment,  a  skilful   use  of  illustrative 
allusions — ^these  are  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics that  charm  us  on  every  page  of  his  writ- 
ings.    But  these  very  attractive  characteris- 
tics should  put  us   on   our  guard   against 
following  M.  Renan  without  great  caution. 
Lord  Macaulay  once  called  attention  to  the 
modern  practice  of  separating  the  two  in- 
gredients of  which  history  is  composed — 
the  poetry  and  the  philosophy.     *  Sir  Walter 
Scott,'  he  said,  '  gives  us  a  novel ;  Mr.  Hal- 
lam   a  critical  and  argumentative  history.' 
Who  can  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Hallam  had  pos- 
sessed the  vivid  imagination  of  the  '  wizard 
of  the  North '  the  perfect  judicial  impartia- 
lity which  is  the  great  merit  of  his  works 
would  have  been  seriously  imperilled  ?    Now 
the  object  of   M.  Renan  is  not  simply  to 
produce   a  pictorial  representation  of  un- 
questionable transactions,  but  to  conduct  a 
critical   examination   in    one   of  the   most 
delicate  problems.      He  tells  us  that  the 
judgment  and  solid  erudition  of  a  Tillemont 
were  sufficient  for  the  writing  of  an  '  Eccle- 
siastical History.'     His  own  aim  is  not  to 
write  such  a  history.     The  capacity  to  in- 
vestigate questions  concerning  the  origin  of 
things  is,  he  says,  the  intellectual  conquest 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  origin  of 
Christianity  is  the  subject  of  M.  Renan's 
work.     A  more  difficult  task  cannot  be  con- 
ceived.   It  requires  scientific  precision,  philo- 
sophic discernment,  spiritual  insight     The 
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work  is  essentially  analytic.  Bat,  uDfor- 
tnnately,  M.  Renan's  temperament  is  emi- 
nently synthetic,  plastic,  poetic,  imaginative. 
When  he  is  describing  characters  and  events 
he  sets  them  before  as  in  life-like  colours 
with  a  few  masterly  strokes.  Nothing  could 
excel  his  delicate  portrait  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius;  his  description  of  the  persecution  at 
Lyons  and  Vienna  thrills  us  as  though  that 
ancient  event  were  as  recent  as  the  Bul- 
garian horrors.  But  when  M.  Renan  dis- 
cusses causes  and  principles — that  is  to  say, 
when  he  turns  from  the  work  which  he 
thinks  any  of  his  poor,  despised  ecclesiastical 
historians  might  accomplish  fairly  enough, 
and  tackles  his  peculiar,  chosen  task — he  is 
heavily  handicapped  by  his  own  genius. 
Neander  showed  a  genuine  philosophic  mind 
in  discriminating  between  the  relative  weight 
and  incidence  of  a  diversity  of  influences; 
and  Neander  was  dull.  M.  Renan  must  be 
brilliant  at  any  cost  The  splendid  direct- 
ness of  his  style  will  not  endure  the  clogging 
impediments  of  qualifying  circumstances. 
His  immense  generalizations  take  away  our 
breath.  Great  sweeping  statements  fascinate 
us  with  their  magnificent  breadth,  their 
crystal  clearness,  their  unqualified  force. 
Tou  may  find  enough  of  such  statements  on 
a  single  page  to  require  a  whole  volume  of 
matter  if  the  arguments  pro  and  eon  were 
to  be  added.  I  call  attention  to  this  fact 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  throwing  sus- 
picion on  the  intellectual  honesty  of  M. 
Kenan.  I  simply  wish  to  point  out  that  it 
is  a  consequence  of  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  his  style  and  of  the  habits  of  think- 
ing dependent  on  his  special  gifts,  and  that 
therefore  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  ac- 
cepting his  conclusions. 

A  more  grave  difficulty  arises  from  M. 
Renan's  attitude  towards  Christianity  itself. 
He  seems  to  regard  it  much  in  the  same  way 
in  which  a  sentimental  juryman  might  look 
at  a  beautiful  adventuress.  He  does  not 
believe  in  its  claims ;  but  he  is  charmed  by 
its  graces.  He  stands  almost  alone  with  his 
lingular  amalgam  of  intellectual  contempt 
and  emotional  sympathy.  A  portrait  of 
Santa  Teresa  which  dilated  on  the  beauty 
and  earthly  attractions  of  the  woman,  and 
igrnored  the  saintliness  of  the  mystic,  would 
of  course  be  offensive  to  a  Carmelite.  To 
the  devout  Christian  a  similar  admiration 
for  his  faith  is  in  some  respects  more  un- 
pleasant than  the  rougher  treatment  of  it  by 
Strauss.  M.  Renan  deals  with  the  most 
glorious  pages  of  the  Church's  history.  It 
is  the  heroic  age  of  Christianity;  in  M. 
Renan's  hands  it  becomes  the  romantic  age. 
Only  Milton  could  adequately  celebrate  its 
epic  grandeur;   but  as  M.  Rienan  brings  it 


before  us,  it  seems  to  be  more  suitable  as  a 
subject  for  Tasso.  There  were  giants  in 
those  days;  in  the  'Histoire  des  Origines 
du  Christianisme '  these  giants  appear  as  fit 
personages  for  the  ballads  of  the  trouba- 
dours. The  confessors  and  martyrs  of  the 
early  Church  were  most  concerned  with  the 
truths  which  had  been  intrusted  to  them. 
As  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they 
recognized  their  first  duty  in  fidelity  to  their 
Lord  and  Master.  Hating  and  loathing  the 
corruptions  of  the  world,  they  aimed  at  cul- 
tivating holiness  in  their  own  sools.  The 
best  of  them  are  thus  characterized  by  firm 
convictions,  loyal  devotion  to  Christ,  high 
moral  principles.  Of  coarse,  M.  Renan  does 
not  forget'  these  leading  elements  of  the 
Christian  type.  But  he  certainly  does  not 
bring  them  sufficiently  forward.  He  does 
not  make  the  reason  for  suffering  martyr- 
dom quite  clear.  Paying  little  attention  to 
the  fundamental  faith  of  the  Church,  he  is 
chiefly  attracted  by  what  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  important  features 
of  its  early  history,  though  a  feature  that  is 
essentially  derivative  from  that  faith — viz., 
brotherly  love.  Even  this  is  not  always  set 
before  us  on  its  best  side.  The  pure  and 
lofty  Christian  ayani]  is  flashed  with  some- 
thing like  the  earthly  glow  that  belongs  more 
naturally  to  an  entirely  different  affection, 
the  Greek  Bp<oi, 

These  two  points,  then — ^M.  Renan's  in- 
nate preference  of  the  rich  and  vivid  colonrs 
of  romance  to  the  sober  grevB  of  philosophy, 
and  his  peculiar  views  of  Christianity  itself 
— need  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  we  tarn  over 
his  very  attractive  pages.  Thus  pat  on  oar 
guard,  however,  we  may  derive  not  a  little 
solid  information  from  the  results  of  bis  great 
scholarship,  which  he  serves  up  in  the  most 
appetising  style  of  French  literary  cuitine  ; 
and  we  may  find  still  more  profit  in  the  new 
light  which  he  throws  upon  familiar  facta  of 
history.  M.  Renan  is  especially  useful  to  na 
when  he  treats  of  the  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  the  aspecta  of  pagan  society,  and 
the,  so  to  speak,  more  secular  phases  of  bis 
subject. 

The  age  to  which  M.  Renan's  latest  volume 
is  devoted  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting in  the  history  of  civilization  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Christianity ;  Marcus  Aarelina, 
its  central  figure,  will  always  instnict  and 
delight  us  with  his  beautiful  writings  and 
his  still  more  beautiful  character.  The 
superlative  mood  is  dangerous.  We  may 
not  be  ready  to  give  full  assent  to  Gibbon*a 
famous  saying,  that,  Mf  a  man  were  called 
to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
during  which  the  condition  of  the  hamao 
race  was  most  b^py  and  proaperoas,  he 
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would,  without  hesitation,  name  that  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the 
accession  of  Commodns.'  For  during  this 
period  fierce  wars  broke  out  on  the  Danube 
and  in  the  extreme  East.  Slavery  still  de- 
graded its  millions  of  wretched  victims. 
The  scenes  of  the  circus  continued  to  de- 
bauch the  popular  character,  and  gladiatorial 
shows  to  brutalize  it.  Considering  the  num- 
bers of  the  Christians,  the  perpetual  danger 
in  which  they  all  stood  and  the  fearful  per- 
secutions of  some  of  them  must  have  con- 
tributed an  appreciable  element  of  trouble 
to  the  average  condition  of  the  Empire. 
Earthquakes,  desolating  plagues,  and  a  dis- 
astrous inundation  of  the  Tiber  added  natu- 
ral distresses.  Milman  calls  attention  to  the 
existence  of  a  vague  presentiment  that  the 
dominion  of  Rome  would  expire  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  German  forests.  Indeed,  the 
gloom  and  apprehensions  of  the  time  seem 
so  to  have  roused  the  passions  of  the  super- 
stitious populace  as  to  have  instigated  the 
fiercest  persecutions  of  the  Christians.  Ne- 
vertheless, there  was  much  that  was  happy 
about  this  age.  Within  the  vast  bounds  of 
the  Roman  Empire  peace  reigned  unbroken. 
The  internal  police  was  fairly  organized. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
we  are  told,  it  was  safe  for  a  man  to  travel 
alone  and  unarmed  from  Asia  to  the  con- 
fines of  Spain.  The  harshness  of  slavery, 
though  not  destroyed,  was  restrained.  The 
cruelties  of  the  arena  could  not  yet  be  abo- 
lished ;  but  Marcus  Aurelius  decidedly  dis- 
couraged them — former  emperors  had  been 
most  eager  in  promoting  them.  It  was  no 
small  thing  that  nations  Vhich  had  never 
known  any  condition  but  one  of  war  were 
forced,  though  by  the  iron  hand  of  an  impe- 
rial sway,  to  submit  to  the  civilizing  influ- 
ences of  peace.  Thus,  like  the  numerous 
nationalities  of  our  Indian  Empire,  they  not 
only  gained  the  prosperity  of  peace,  they 
also  came  to  enjoy  for  the  first  time  the 
boon  of  just  laws  and  impartial  administra- 
tion. M.  Renan  has  pointed  out  that  to  this 
epoch,  and  not  to  the  days  of  Justinian, 
must  be  accredited  the  origin  of  an  institu- 
tion which,  next  to  Christianity,  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about  the 
civilization  of  Europe,  viz.,  the  Roman  law. 
So  vigorously  was  it  inaugurated  that  it 
continued  to  develop  right  on  through  the 
disgraceful  reigns  of  succeeding  emperors. 

Thanks  to  the  principle  of  adoption,  the 
world  was  governed  during  more  than 
eighty  years  (from  98  a.d.  to  180  a.d.)  by 
a  succession  of  the  very  best  emperors. 
Men  began  to  hope  that  those  horrible  mon- 
sters of  devilish  cruelty  and  unnatural  lust, 
who  went  by  the  hated  name  of  '  The  Cse- 


sars,'  had  passed  away  like  the  phantoms 
of  a  nightmare.  Unhappily,  the  first  acts 
of  Commodus  proved  the  hope  to  be  a  de- 
lusion. But  there  was  much  to  justify  it. 
Nerva,  calm,  wise,  judicious;  Trajan,  a  model 
soldier,  vigoi'ous  and  magnanimous;  Ha- 
drian, the  *  Grand  Monarch'  of  the  Old 
World,  the  patron  of  art,  possessed  with  a 
passion  for  adorning  even  third-rate  cities 
with  splendid  buildings,  promising  halcyon 
days  of  material  prosperity ;  Antoninus 
Pius,  that  happy  combination  of  the  saint, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  action, 
whom  M.  Renan  denominates  the  most  per- 
fect sovereign  who  has  ever  reigned ;  and 
lastly,  Marcus  Aurelius,  less  vigorous  in 
action  than  his  predecessor,  perhaps,  but 
equally  wise,  good,  and  amiable  ; — such  men 
would  go  far  to  reconcile  the  most  ardent 
democrat  to  the  yoke  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment. Their  rule  was  mild  as  well  as  wise 
and  just.  The  vicious  '  Caesars '  had  treated 
the  Empire  as  their  private  property,  and  its 
inhabitants  as  the  slaves  of  their  mad  ca- 
price. But  these  five  great  emperors,  one 
and  all,  reigned  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good.  They  were  almost  like  what 
we  call  constitutional  sovereigns.  In  them 
the  civil  magistrate  was  more  prominent 
than  the  military  commander.  The  great- 
est misfortune  of  the  age  was  that  Marcus 
Aurelius  had  a  son.  If,  like  his  four  imme- 
diate predecessors,  he  had  been  without  a 
natural  heir,  in  all  probability  he  would  have 
selected  and  adopted  a  worthy  successor. 
The  birth  of  Commodus  shattered  the  ad- 
mirable system  of  adoption,  and  restored 
the  stupid  but  unavoidable  custom  of  he- 
reditary succession,  with  its  all-frightful 
hazards. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  suc- 
cessive transactions  of  the  life  of  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  but  that  little  is  well  known.  A 
few  brief  sentences,  therefore,  will  serve 
here  as  a  reminder  of  its  principal  land- 
marks. The  emperor  sprang  from  one  of 
those  old  Roman  families  in  which  the  sim- 
plicity of  republican  manners  was  preserved 
amidst  the  shameless  licentiousness  of  later 
times.  He  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year 
A.D.  121.  When  only  eight  years  old  *the 
sweet  melancholy  child '  attracted  the  notice 
of  Hadrian  by  his  good  nature,  his  docility, 
and  his  inability  to  tell  a  lie.  Three  or  four 
years  later  he  assumed  the  plain,  coarse  garb 
of  a  philosopher,  and  began  to  practise 
Stoical  austerities  so  rigorously  that  his 
health  suffered,  and  his  mother  interfered, 
making  him  spread  some  skins  on  his  hard 
couch.  The  rhetoricians  and  the  philoso- 
phers were  rivals  and  enemies.  But  the 
young  Marcus  received  the  varied  instruc- 
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lions  of  both  Bchoolft.  ThaB  his  education 
attained  a  breadth  of  culture  as  well  as  a 
lofty  tonie  of  thought  He  became  an  excel* 
lent  Greek  scholar ;  he  was  acquainted  with 
almost  every  branch  of  learning ;  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable  in  a  philosopher,  he  was 
trained  in  the  arts  that  minister  to  the 
SBsthetic  side  of  life*— painting,  for  example. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  the  recog- 
nized heir  of  the  Empire.  M.  Renan  de- 
scribes how  he  appeared  at  court  with  his 
pliun  clothes,  his  neglected  beard,  his  body 
attenuated  by  sestheticism,  his  eyes  worn 
with  study.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  was 
happy  to  discover  that  he  could  retain  the 
simplicity  of  a  philosopher  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  splendour  of  a  palace  without  sacri- 
ficing the  dignity  of  a  prince.  When,  at 
the  age  of  forty,  he  receired  the  image  of 
Fortune  from  the  dying  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
became  supreme  ruler  of  the  world,  it  was 
with  '  neither  surprise  nor  joy.*  He  de- 
lighted in  meditative  retirement ;  yet  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  scenes  of  weari- 
some activity.  He  hated  war,  and  was  pro- 
foundly sceptical  of  its  ultimate  utility ;  yet 
he  carried  it  on  with  conscientious  self-de- 
votion, and  shared  with  his  soldiers  the 
rigours  of  camp  life  on  the  icebound  banks 
of  the  Danube.  His  later  years  were  sad- 
dened by  domestic  trouble.  His  wife, 
<  young,  capricious,  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment, and  a  marvellous  beauty,'  felt  about  as 
much  sympathy  for  the  high  thinking  and 
plain  living  of  the  emperor's  friends  as  Mary 
Stuart  showed  for  Scotch  Puritanism.  His 
son  Commodus  M.  Renan  describes  as  *a 
kind  of  stupid  athlete,  capable  of  nothing  but 
physical  exercises,  a  superb  boy-butcher,  fero- 
cious, delighting  only  in  killing.'  Oppressed 
with  sadness,  and  weakened  by  an  internal 
disease,  Marcus  Aurelius  succumbed  to  an 
epidemic  that  was  raging  in  his  army  on  the 
Danube,  and  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  taken  to  Rome  and  buried  in 
the  great  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  All  his 
subjects  loved  him,  and  the  mourning  for 
his  death  was  deep  and  universal.  In  touch- 
ing a£Eectionateness  the  citizens  dropped  his 
high-sounding  titles,  and  lamented  him,  ac- 
cording to  their  ages,  as, '  Marcus,  my  fa- 
ther ! '  *  Marcus,  my  brother  1 ' '  Marcus,  my 
son  1 ' 

But  the  real  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was 
his  inner  life,  and  that  life  he  has  revealed 
to  us  himself  as  no  Boswell  could  ever 
describe  it.  The  chief  value  of  the  *  Medi- 
tations '  is  the  portrait  of  the  writer  which 
is  photographed  on  every  page.  We  de- 
grade the  book  if  we  use  it  as  a  common 
manual  of  Stoic  philosophy.  Indeed,  if  we 
only  want  that,  we  shall  find  it  more  satis- 


factorily in  the  clearer  exposition  and  set 
discourses  of  the  professed  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy, Epictetus.  Marcus  Aurelius  at- 
tempted no  new  departure  of  thought ;  his 
ideas  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  famous 
slave ;  his  style  is  often  crabbed  and  ob- 
scure; he  observes  no  particular  order — 
writing  down  his  ideas  day  by  day  just  as 
they  occur  to  him.  What  he  does  is  to 
give  us  a  perfect  revelation  of  himself.  Un- 
like those  formal  diaries  that  strike  a  fal- 
setto note  in  the  too  obvious  consciousness 
of  the  writer  that  he  is  composing  with  the 
probability  of  future  publication  in  view, 
the  '  Meditations '  is  a  commonplace  book, 
intended  only  for  the  private  use  of  the 
emperor.  Thus  it  charms  us  with  an  unob- 
trusive sincerity.  We  see  in  it  the  secret 
workings  of  a  great  soul ;  we  feel,  to  borrow 
a  not  very  felicitous  expression  from  Words- 
worth, '  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine.'  A 
peculiar  fascination  draws  us  to  all  such 
self-revelations,  though  they  represent  as 
motley  a  picture  gallery  as  St  Paul's  Epis- 
tles, St  Augustine's  'Confessions,'  Mon- 
taigne's chatty  'Essays,'  Bunyan's  'Grace 
Abounding,'  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  eccentric 
'  Religio  Medici,'  down  even  to  the  im- 
modest nudity  of  Rousseau's  '  Confessions.' 
But  how  few  men  can  go  through  the  severe 
ordeal  of  unlocking  the  most  secret  cham- 
bers of  their  souls  without  discovering  some 
obnoxious  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  !  It  is 
the  supreme  glory  of  the  '  Meditations '  that 
we  see  therein  mirrored,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  deceit,  one  of  the  noblest,  purest, 
gentlest  men  who  ever  lived. 

The  '  Meditations '  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ia 
a  colloquy  between  the  writer  and  his  own 
soul,  it  is  the  finest  specimen  the  world 
has  ever  seen  of  that  most  difficult  process, 
thorough  introspection.  He  says, '  Through 
not  observing  what  is  in  the  mind  of  another 
a  man  has  seldom  been  seen  to  be  unhappy ; 
but  those  who  do  not  observe  the  move- 
ments of  their  own  minds  must  of  necessity 
be  unhappy.'  Every  night,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  tent,  the  emperor  examines  his  con- 
duct during  the  day  with  impartial  wisdom. 
The  object  which  inspires  this  self-examina- 
tion is  moral  self-improvement  Through- 
out the  whole  he  manifests  a  lofty  conscien- 
tiousness, and  almost  painful  scrupulousness. 
He  is  perpetually  drilling  himself  with  strict 
discipline. 

The  book  is  pervaded  with  a  tone  of 
great  melancholy,  which  deepens  towards 
the  close  into  a  really  pathetic  sadness. 
The  emperor's  natural  temperament,  hta 
feeble  health,  his  family  troubles,  and  the 
evils  that  threatened  his  Empire,  combined 
to  induce  this  mood.     '  What  was  wanting 
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in  him/  says  M.  Reoan,  ^  was  a  fairy's  kiss 
at  his  birth — a  very  philosophical  thing  in 
its  way;  I  mean  the  art  of  yielding  to 
natnre,  the  gaiety  which  understands  that  ab- 
stinence and  endurance  are  not  everything, 
and  that  life  should  also  be  able  to  find  a 
place  for  smiling  and  enjoying.'  There  is 
scarcely  a  spark  of  humour  in  all  his  writ- 
ings, unless,  perhaps,  we  may  detect  it  in 
the  quaint  saying,  'Consider  that  men  will 
do  the  same  things  nevertheless,  even  though 
thou  shouldst  burst.'  Whatever  cause  we 
may  assign  to  it,  the  fact  is  profoundly  sig- 
nificant that  the  best  man  of  his  age,  the 
man  of  deepest  thought  and  noblest  aims, 
the  man  who  realized  most  perfectly  the 
loftiest  standard  of  morality  of  the  pagan 
world,  the  man  who  came  nearest  to  the 
Christian  type  of  character  outside  the  pale  of 
the  Church — ^that  this  man  was  the  saddest 
man  of  his  age.  Blandina,  the  poor  slave 
girl,  was  happy  in  all  her  tortures  compared 
with  the  emperor  with  his  internal  martyr- 
dom, dying  of  a  broken  heart.  Yet,  mar- 
tyr as  he  was,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for 
one  moment  that  Marcus  Aurelius  belonged 
to  the  miserable  school  of  whining  self-made 
martyrs.  He  never  complains.  The  cha- 
racteristic of  his  philosophy  is  calm  and 
dignified  submission.  In  his  earlier  writings 
he  fortifies  himself  for  the  battle  of  life; 
Liter  he  is  constantly  persuading  himself  to 
be  resigned  to  death.  His  aim  is  to  be 
independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  outer 
world,  and  to  live  upon  the  resources  of 
^  the  inner  city  of  the  mind.'  Not  that  we 
are  to  think  of  him  as  unsocial,  sour,  hard, 
or  conteniptuous  in  his  treatment  of  other 
people.  On  the  contrary,  his  ^  Meditations  ' 
reveals  a  generous  spirit  of  tolerance  for 
those  who  differ  from  him,  a  lenity  and 
charity  in  his  judgment  of  them.  He  sacri- 
ficed himself  entirely  to  the  public  good. 
To  his  enemies  he  showed  a  spirit  of  for- 
giveness which  many  would  do  well  to 
emulate.  For  example,  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Avidius  Cassius,  the  man  whose 
rebellion  thwarted  what  promised  to  be  the 
most  successful,  and  was  certainly  the  most 
important,  enterprise  of  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  emperor  only  expressed  regret 
that  he  had  lost  the  expected  pleasure  of 
pardoning  him.  So  beautiful  a  soul  has 
naturally  earned  for  itself  a  very  high  place 
in  the  *  choir  invisible,'  ^and  the  booK  in 
which  its  best  thoughts  are  preserved  is 
wisely  treasured  as  one  of  the  choicest  heir- 
looms of  the  race.  There  is  here  a  rich 
inner  life  that  should  put  to  shame  our 
boast  of  superior  civilization  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  offer  social  incense  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  athletic  barbarians  of   the 


aristocracy,  and  withal  a  pith  and  substance 
that  might  serve  as  a  wholesome  tonic  for 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  and  the  limp  Kensington 
aesthetes.  ( 

Nevertheless  M.  Renan's  outrageously  ex- 
travagant admiration  for  the  *  Meditations' 
'o'erleaps  itself,'  and  provokes  irreverent 
questions.  After  speaking  of  the  singular 
elevation  which  it  gains  through  being  de- 
tached from  any  bond  of  system,  he  addi 


L^auteur  du  livre  de  VImitatum  lui-m6me, 
quoique  fort  d6tach6  des  querelles  d'^cole, 
n'atteint  pas  jusque-U  ;  car  sa  mani^re  de 
sentir  est  essentiellement  chr^tienne  ;  dtez 
les  dogmes  chr6tiens,  son  livre  ne  garde 
plus  qu'une  partie  de  son  charme.  Le  livre 
de  Marc-Aur^le,  n'ayant  aucune  base  dogma- 
tiqu^,  conservera  ^ternellement  sa  fratcheur. 
Tons,  depuis  Path6e,  ou  celui  qui  se  croit  tel, 
jusqu^st  rhomme  le  plus  engag6  dans  les 
croyances  particulidres  de  chaque  culte, 
peuvent  y  trouver  des  fruits  d'^dification. 
C'est  le  livre  le  plus  purement  humain  quMl  y 
ait  (*  Marc-AurMe,'  p.  262). 

In  what  sense  is  the  work  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  *the  most  purely  human  book  in 
existence'?  If  by  human  we  mean  the 
characteristics  of  average  humanity,  the 
Odes  and  Epistles  of  Horace  are  more  hu- 
man than  reflections  of  a  philosophy  barely 
realized  in  life.  If  we  give  the  name  to  that 
which  belongs  to  the  many-sided  life  of  man- 
kind as  a  whole,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
are  the  most  human  works  in  the  world. 
Does  M.  Kenan  wish  us  to  understand  that 
the  ^  Meditations '  is  the  book  which  finds  its 
echo  in  the  deepest  thoughts  of  humanity  ? 
K  so,  his  comparison  with  the  'Imitatio 
Christi '  is  not  just.  For  what  is  it  that  makes 
us  feel  now  and  then  in  reading  that  exquisite 
book  a  slight  shock  in  the  presence  of  ideas 
which  have  ceased  to  be  of  value?  Surely  it 
is  not  the  Christianity,  but  the  monasticism 
and  sacramentarianism  with  which  it  is  in 
sympathy.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
Christian  creed  underlying  it  prevents  it  from 
finding  full  sympathy  in  *  the  atheist,  or  the 
man  who  thinks  himself  such.'  But  if  the 
absence  of  that  creed  gives  to  the  '  Medita- 
tions '  a  certain  superiority  in  superficial 
breadth,  the  presence  of  the  ascetic  elements, 
which  correspond  to  similar  characteristics  in 
the  mediaeval  book  of  devotion,  does  more 
to  narrow  its  application.  And,  moreover, 
what  it  thus  gains  in  breadth  it  loses  in 
power. 

There  is  of  course  a  certain  obvious  sense 
in  which  a  work  that  is  confined  to  the 
limitations  of  natural  humanity  is  more  hu- 
man than  one  which  reaches  out  into  the 
supernatural,  and  therefore  the  superhuman. 
But  in  a  deeper  sense  the  latter  may  be  the 
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more  human  of  the  two.  What  if  man  can- 
not truly  know  himself  till  the  light  from  a 
higher  spiritual  sphere  falls  upon  him? 
What  if  there  be  secret  chambers  of  the  soul 
which  can  only  be  opened  by  the  key  of 
superhuman  truth  ?  chords  that  only  vibrate 
in  response  to  unearthly  notes  ?  powers  that 
only  break  their  slumbers  and  leap  into  ac- 
tivity under  the  touch  of  Divine  influences  ? 
And  what  if  the  vast  range  of  human  possi- 
bilities and  the  glorious  heights  of  human 
attainments  are  only  accessible  to  those  who 
are  inspired  and  quickened  by  superhuman 
truths?  Surely,  if  these  things  are  possible, 
the  work  which  accomplishes  them — the 
work  which  goes  deeper  down  into  the  heart 
of  humanity  and  raises  mankind  more  nearly 
towards  its  true  ideal  than  the  less  potent 
work  which  is,  in  comparison,  only  a  cold 
reflection  of  the  experiences  of  a  more  shal- 
low life — must  be  essentially  more  truly  hu- 
man. In  this  way,  and  just  because  it  is 
superhuman,  and  thus  most  truly  interprets 
man  to  himself  and  lifts  him  to  his  true  life, 
Christianity  claims  to  be  also  the  most  hu- 
man thing  in  the  world. 

Marcus  Aurelius's  wonderful  little  book  is 
just  the  flower  and  crown  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  movements  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  This  is  the  active  propagandism  of 
philosophy  as  a  new  religion.  In  order  to 
understand  it  we  must  disabuse  our  minds  of 
modem  associations.  With  us  philosophy  is 
equivalent  to  metaphysics ;  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  sensational  school,  metaphysics  appears 
as  a  subject  of  mental  science.  Or  else  it  is 
taken  for  the  higher  science  which  deals  with 
the  general  principles  common  to  many 
separate  sciences — the  science  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  such  questions  as  the  pri- 
mary qualities  of  matter,  force,  the  laws  of 
evolution,  <Sbc.,  common  to  such  concrete 
sciences  as  physics,  botany,  zoology,  &c. 
The  former  is  Professor  Barnes  philosophy  ; 
the  latter  is  philosophy  as  it  is  understood 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  But  the  philosophy 
of  the  second  century  was  different  from  both. 
It  did  little  to  advance  the  knowledge  of 
psychology,  and  less  to  settle  the  general 
principles  underlying  the  order  of  nature. 
It  was  very  unlike  the  daring  speculations 
of  early  Greek  thought  It  added  nothing 
to  the  history  of  ideas,  because  it  simply  ac- 
cepted the  teaching  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  several  schools.  It  produced 
no  great  original  thinkers.  It  was  remarka- 
bly wanting  in  sympathy  for  the  inquiring 
and  doubting  in  which  all  philosophy  is 
supposed  to  nave  its  origin.  Such  science 
as  the  age  produced  moved  in  an  entirely 
separate  sphere.  Galen  got  no  more  sympa- 
thy from  the  philosophers  than  Galileo  got 


from  the  priests;  thongh,  fortunately,  the 
pagan  leaders  were  too  wise  to  interfere  with 
the  course  of  physical  speculation.  This 
philosophy  was  not  an  intellectual  affair  at 
all.  It  lagged  behind  the  science  of  the  day. 
It  discouraged  art  It  was  the  sworn  enemy 
of  letters :  it  dealt  the  death-blow  to  Latin  lit- 
erature. It  was  essentially  a  great  moral  move- 
ment We  might  compare  its  aim  to  that 
of  the  Reformation  rather  than  to  that  of 
the  Renaissance,  which  latter  bears  more  re- 
semblance to  the  work  of  its  despised  and 
defeated  rival  —  the  teaching  of  Pronto 
and  the  rhetoricians.  Of  course  the  several 
schools  of  Greek  philosophy,  which  had 
been  imported  into  almost  every  city  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  had  their  several  methods  of 
instruction.  But  all  of  them  were  now  more 
concerned  with  rules  of  life  than  with  meta- 
physical speculation.  By  far  the  most 
important  school  was  the  Stoic,  which  though 
of  Greek  origin  never  fully  developed  its  re- 
sources till  it  found  kindred  elements  in  the 
sturdy  and  practical  Roman  character,  just 
as  many  plants  only  grow  most  vigorously 
after  being  transplanted  to  a  different  soil 
from  that  in  which  they  first  spring  up. 
This  philosophy  was  singularly  cautious  and 
conservative  in  regard  to  the  popular  forms 
of  religion..  Hovering  between  pantheism 
and  monotheism  on  its  theoretical  side,  it 
sanctioned  in  practice  the  rites  of  the  State 
religion,  and  allowed  its  adherents  to  retain 
their  loyalty  to  the  whole  pantheon  of  an- 
cient deities.  The  old  religion  appeared 
under  the  garb  of  philosophy ;  retaining  all 
its  ancient  forms,  but  reduced  in  substance 
to  a  pale  and  spiritless  conventionality.  It 
took  a  rather  more  insignificant  position  in 
the  discourses  of  the  philosophers  than 
Christianity  held  in  the  fashionable  sermons 
of  Blair.  The  creed  was  dragged  in  to  soil 
the  proprieties,  and  to  serve  as  a  respectable 
embellishment;  but  all  practical  inducements 
were  irrrespective  of  it,  and  were  drawn 
from  appeals  to  reason  and  nature.  You 
could  take  out  the  religious  belief  and  the  fa- 
bric would  remain  intact  Nevertheless  the 
philosophy  was  a  religion  in  itself.  The 
philosopher  was  half-priest  Philosophy 
had  its  preachers  and  its  regular  system  for 
the  public  delivery  of  their  sermons.     Peo> 

{)le  used  to  keep  a  private  philosopher,  as  in 
ater  years  Christians  kept  a  private  chaplain. 
Now  the  aim  of  this  philosophy  was  no- 
thing Icha  than  to  save  the  old  world  from 
the  ruin  into  which  it  was  fast  rotting.     M« 
Renan  savs — 

Le  n«  si^le  de  notre  hre  a  eu  la  double 
gloire  de  fonder  d^flnitivement  le  christian- 
isme,  c*est*i-dire  le  grand  princtpe  qui  aop6r6 
la  reformation  de  mours  par  la  foi  au  sumalu* 
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rel,  et  de  voir  ae  d6rouler,  grftce  it  la  pre- 
dication stolcienne,  et  sans  aucun  element  de 
meryeilleux,  la  plus  belle  tentative  d^^cole 
lalque  de  vertu  que  le  monde  ait  connue 
jusqu^ci  (*Marc-AurMe,'  Preface,  i.) 

Outwardly  Christianity  had  everything 
against  it,  and  Stoicism  everything  in  its  fa- 
vour. Christianity  ran  directly  counter  to 
the  religious  prejudices  'of  paganism  ;  Stoi- 
cism left  those  prejudices  unmolested. 
Christianity  was  oppressed  by  cruel  penal 
laws;  Stoicism  was  free  and  favoured. 
Christianity  was  for  the  most  part  the  reli- 
gion of  the  poor  and  obscure  ;  Stoicism  was 
the  religion  of  the  emperor,  and  received 
every  favour  from  the  highest  authorities. 
Marcus  Aurelius  formed  his  ministry  out  of 
his  old  teachers,  and  filled  his  court  with 
philosophers.  Yet  while  Christianity  spread 
and  flourished,  its  splendid  rival  failed  and 
passed  away  without  leaving  any  lasting  re- 
sults behind.  This  is  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant facts  in  all  history.  M.  Renan  does 
not  seem  to  see  the  full  force  of  it.  He 
tells  us  that  '  the  object  which  he  [Marcus 
Aurelius]  had  in  view,  the  amelioration  of 
men,  demanded  centuries.  These  centuries 
Christianity  had  before  her ;  the  Empire  had 
them  not^  But  the  whole  question  is  not 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  a  reference  to  absolute 
destiny.  We  no  longer  believe  in  the  Fates. 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
kdc  school  to  keep  the  centuries  with  it.  For 
mark,  the  failure  is  not  so  much  of  the  Em- 
pire as  of  Stoicism.  The  Empire  survived 
its  philosophy.  Another  century  saw  it 
flourishing  under  Constantine  in  alliance  with 
the  Church.  With  certain  transformations 
the  same  power  continued  after  the  break- 
up of  the  military  empire.  The  true 
continuance  of  the  wonderful  Roman  rule 
is  not  Charlemagne^s  German  Empire,  but 
the  Pontifical  sway.  Rome  still  ruled  the 
world  when  the  seat  of  power  was  transferred 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  Vatican,  and  the  le- 
^te  took  the  place  of  the  proconsul.  M. 
Renan  himself  points  this  out  It  is  beside 
the  mark  to  talk  of  the  ultimate  failure  of 
the  Empire.  The  question  is  as  to  the 
much  earlier  collapse  of  Stoicism.  Why  was 
this  so  barren  and  so  short-lived  ? 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Stoic 
philosophy  at  its  best  exerted  any  deep  and 
widespread  influence  on  society.  In  his  en- 
thusiasm for  it  M,  Renan  says, '  Plato^s  ideal 
WBB  realized ;  the  world  was  governed  by 
philosophers.'  How  far  was  this  the  case? 
Philosophers  held  the  highest  offices,  it  is 
true,  and  many  obscure  philosophers  worked 
diligently  amongst  the  people  in  their  towns 
and  villages.  Nevertheless  we  must  not 
mistake  the  reign  of  philosophers  for  the 


rule  of  philosophers.  Several  things  concur 
to  show  that  their  power  was  exceedingly 
limited.  Mrstj  many  of  the  professional 
philosophers  were  mere  charlatans,  and 
many  more  were  gifted  with  no  exceptional 
ability.  Marcus  Aurelius  thanks  the  gods 
that  he  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  so- 
phists. The  emperor's  friend,  Rusticus,  may 
have  been  a  man  of  some  power,  but  no 
Stoic  of  this  age  has  left  to  history  any 
signs  that  he  had  the  high  prophet-like  gifts 
requisite  for  the  reformation  of  mankind. 
Secondly,  and  as  we  might  expect  in  conse- 
quence of  this  general  inferiority  of  the 
philosophers,  they  were  a  common  object  of 
ridicule.  All  the  honours  of  the  court  could 
not  gain  them  respect ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
incongruity  of  their  position  provoked  the 
satire  of  the  irreverent.  Lucian  never  spared 
them.  Thirdly,  the  philosophers  roused 
jealousy  and  dislike  in  the  old  Roman  con- 
servatives— aristocratic  aversion  to  the  pro- 
motion of  men  of  low  origin,  and  a  more 
excusable  dread  of  the  dangerous  effect  of 
their  doctrines  of  peace  in  emasculating  the 
martial  vigour  of  the  nation.  This  opposi- 
tion was  £e  secret  of  the  temporary  success 
of  the  revolt  of  Avidius  Cassius.  Fourthly, 
the  astounding  influence  of  magic-mongers 
and  the  most  outrageous  quacks  and  impos- 
tors proved  that  the  age  had  more  sympathy 
with  any  form  of  supernaturalism,  however 
irrational,  than  with  the  cold,  rational  natu- 
ralism of  philosophy.  Alexander  of  Abono- 
teichos  was  more  run  after  than  Rusticus 
and  all  the  grave  cleigy  of  philosophy.  The 
most  popular  rival  to  Christianity  was  not 
Stoicism,  but  sorcery.  Fifthly,  the  moral 
effects  of  Stoicism  were  very  meagre  and 
transitory.  I  have  already  alluded  to  its 
failure  in  restraining  the  debasing  and  bru- 
talizing scenes  of  the  public  shows.  But 
even  such  slight  wholesome  effect  as  it  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  over  the  debauched 
public  conscience  could  not  have  been  very 
deep.  For  with  the  revolution  of  court  in- 
fluence after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  old  vices  came  back  in  a  flood,  just  as 
our  own  country  saw  the  break-up  of  Puri- 
tan restraints  followed  by  the  return  of 
boundless  licentiousness  at  the  Restoration. 
Sixthly,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
ideal  of  Plato,  which  M.  Renan  imagines  to 
be  now  realized,  is  regarded  by  Marcus  Au- 
relius himself  as  an  Utopian  dream  which 
the  philosopher  must  resign  himself  to  aban- 
don. Thus  he  says,  '  Set  thyself  in  motion, 
if  it  is  in  thy  power,  and  do  not  look  about 
thee  to  see  if  any  one  will  observe  it,  nor 
yet  expect  Plato's  republic ;  but  be  content 
if  the  smallest  thing  goes  on  well,  and  con- 
sider such  an  event  to  be  no  small  matter' 
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('  Meditations,'  ix.  29).  Lastly^  the  very 
nature  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  doomed  it 
to  failure  in  its  attempt  to  reform  the  world. 
Its  strong  point  was  self-reliance.  '  Look 
within.  Within  is  the  fountain  of  good, 
and  it  will  ever  buhble  up,  if  thou  wilt  ever 
dig '  (Ibid.  vii.  59).  Very  noble  is  its  ap- 
peal to  our  better  nature-^'  Reverence  that 
which  is  best  in  thyself  (Ibid.  v.  21) — for 
assuredly  the  most  degraded  men  have  their 
better  selves,  and 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 

The  mystical  element  in  the  philosophy 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  comes  verv  near  to  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Christian  man  as  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  he  says, 
^  It  is  sufficient  to  attend  to  the  divinity 
{datfjLGjy)  within  him,  and  to  reverence  it 
sincerely'  ('Meditations,'  ii.  13);  and  a  little 
later  he  tells  us  that  philosophy  consists  in 
'  keeping  the  divinity  within  a  man  free 
from  violence  and  unharmed,'  &c.  (Ibid.  ii. 
17).  This  is  really  not  pure  independence, 
for  it  seems  to  hint  obscurely  that  con- 
science is  more  than  human,  that  it  is  a  di- 
vine voice  in  the  soul.  But  experience  proves 
that  the  mysterious  indwelling  divinity  of 
conscience  is  not  powerful  enough  to  trans- 
form the  character,  because  its  energy  de- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  task  it  has  to  perform.  They  who 
have  the  greatest  moral  corruption  to  over- 
come have  also  the  merest  wreck  of  con- 
science left  them,  a  '  conscience  seared  with 
a  hot  iron.'  Experience  also  shows  that  a 
method  that  relies  upon  the  reasonableness 
of  things  alone  will  not  touch  the  mass  of 
people.  Butler's  masterly  sermons  on  human 
nature  could  not  effect  the  reformation  that 
was  produced  by  Whitfield's  very  unintellec- 
tual  preaching.  In  fact,  the  only  way  in  which 
mankind  is  ever  lifted  up  is  not  by  the  stimu- 
lus within,  but  by  the  attraction  of  a  power 
from  without  and  above,  and  the  only  means 
by  which  the  multitude  is  moved  at  all  is  not 
reason  but  some  affection — self-love,  mam- 
mon-worship, superstition,  or  pure  devotion. 
Stoicism  contained  neither  of  these  essen- 
tials. Christianity  offered  both — a  Christ 
and  a  *  faith  which  worketh  by  love.'  There- 
fore, I  take  it,  and  not  because  of  any  man- 
date of  blind  fate,  Christianity  had  the 
centuries  before  her,  and  Stoicism  had  them 
not. 

The  relations  between  the  government  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  Christian  Church 
may  excite  some  surprise  in  those  people 
who  regard  them  only  from  the  outside ;  but 
as  we  look  into  the  case  a  little  more  closely, 
this  surprise  vanishes,  and  it  becomes  evi- 


dent that  they  were  a  mournful  necessity. 
Marcus  Aurelius  persecuted  Christianity  wiUi 
a  severity  hitherto  unknown.  Nero's  perse- 
cution had  been  as  ferocious  as  possible,  bat 
it  was  a  temporary  flash  of  madness  and  f  or^ 
tunately  confined  within  a  small  area.  Other 
emperors  had  not  instigated  persecution  on 
their  own  account  Trajan  felt  compelled  to 
sanction  it,  but  he  would  do  nothing  to  pro- 
mote it,  and  he  was  desirous  of  mitigating 
its  severity.  Thus  far  persecution  had  been 
originated  by  the  people,  and  in  consequence 
it  had  been  locid,  spasmodic,  transitory. 
Now  it  is  taken  up  by  the  government  and 
carried  out  on  system,  and  new  cruelties  of 
torture  are  added.  The  rescript  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  ordering  this  is  lost,  but  Melito 
describes  it  as  an  edict  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  put  in  force  against  the  most  bar- 
barous enemies.*  If  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  in  Gaul,  described  so  graphically 
in  the  Lictter  of  the  Churches  of  Lvons  and 


*  Did  Marcus  Aurelius  issue  a  new  rescript 
against  the  Christians,  or  did  he  only  carry  out 
the  old  law  with  an  increase  of  severity  ?  M. 
Kenan  holds  that  'Marcus  Aurelius  made  no 
alteration  in  the  established  regulations  against 
the  Christians '  (p.  67).  Two  questions  bearing 
on  this  point  must  be  kept  distinct.  First,  do 
we  possess  any  such  rescript?  Neander  argues 
that  a  degree  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Sym- 
phorian,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Aurelianus, 
is  the  very  rescript  issued  by  Marcus  Au- 
relius— the  name  having  been  changed  by 
mistake.  (See  Neander,  *  Church  History,' 
vol.  i.  p.  147.  Clark.)  M.  de  Pressense  adopts 
the  same  view.  C  Early  Years  of  Christianity,' 
English  Translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.)  That  de- 
cree reads  as  follows :  'Aureliaous  Imperator 
omnibus  admiuistratoribus  suis  atque  rectoribus. 
Comperlmus  ab  his,  qui  se  temporibus  nostris 
Christianos  dicunt,  legum  pr»cepta  violari. 
Hos  comprehensos,  nisi  diis  nostris  sacrificaver- 
int  diversis  punite  cruciatibus,  quatenus  habeat 
districtio  prolata  justiciam  et  in  resecandis 
criminibus  ultio  terminata  jam  finem.'  But  the 
connection  of  this  decree  with  Marcus  Aurelius 
is  at  best  conjectural,  and  the  form  of  it  is  so 
unusual,  as  Gieseler  has  pointed  out,  that  Ne- 
ander's  theory  is  now  generally  abandoned. 
(See  Uhlhorn.  'Conflict  of  Christianity.'  Eng- 
lish Translation,  pp.  294  and  433.)  Secondly, 
did  Marcus  Aurelius  issue  any  new  degree 
against  the  Christians?  For  if  the  degree  quoted 
must  be  given  up,  that  is  no  reason  against  the 
opinion  that  he  issued  another  decree  which  has 
been  lost.  This  second  question  must  stand  on 
its  own  merits.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Letter  of  the 
Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne.  But  the  object 
of  that  letter  did  not  call  for  it,  and  tJie  mere  ab- 
sence of  evidence  in  this  case  counts  for  nothing 
against  the  least  amount  of  solid  evidence  to  b4 
found  elsewhere.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
words  of  Melito  are  conclusive  in  the  absence  of 
the  slightest  positive  grounds  for  supposing  the 
decree  was  not  issued.  They  plainly  refer  to^a 
new  rescript.  He  says,  ^Katrov  rovro  did- 
ravfia  o  fin6k  xard  /Sap/UdpoDr  it  pin  u 
nokeuloov.    (Routh,  '  Reliq.  Sacr.'  p.  116). 
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YieiiDe,  did  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  im- 
perial orders — and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  did — ^the  words  of  Melito 
were  by  no  means  too  strong.  With  our 
modern  humanitarian  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples of  religious  tolerance,  we  naturally  ask 
now  was  it  possible  that  so  reasonable  and 
calm  and  benevolent  a  man  as  the  author  of 
the  *  Meditations '  could  sanction  proceedings 
in  which  a  poor  delicate  slave  girl,  solely  on 
account  of  her  religion,  after  being  harrowed 
with  the  sight  of  the  torture  of  her  friends 
for  several  successive  days,  is  cruelly 
scourged,  sat  in  a  scorching  iron  chair,  fas- 
tened in  a  net,  and  given  to  a  ferocious  bull 
to  toss  and  gore,  and  only  after  all  this  round 
of  horrors  despatched  by  a  merciful  sword- 
thrust?  It  was  a  fearful  mistake;  yet  it 
was  an  inevitable  mistake.  Given  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  the  views  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  position,  of  the  Christians, 
and  it  would  be  safe  to  predict  severe  per- 
secution as  the  more  than  probable  result. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  motive  of  the  emperor.  His  was 
not  the  personal  hatred  for  Christ  and 
Christianity  which  inspired  Julian  in  a  later 
age  for  his  chivalrous  crusade  as  champion 
of  the  doomed  faith  of  paganism.  Marcus 
Aurelius  may  have  disliked  Christianity  as 
an  unreasonable  and  noxious  superstition. 
Indeed,  he  must  have  been  more  than  hu- 
man if  his  old  tutor  and  friend,  Fronto,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of 
Christianity,  had  not  given  his  mind  a  strong 
bias  against  the  new  religion.  But  he  was 
instigated  by  no  passion.  We  know  enough 
of  him  to  be  sure  that  only  a  calm  convic- 
tion of  public  requirements  and  an  honest 
belief  of  the  injurious  influence  of  the  Church 
upon  the  Empire  could  have  urged  him  to 
severe  measures.  Much  less  can  we  accuse 
the  emperor  of  falling  into  the  stupid  blunder 
of  the  Dominican  friars,  who  tortured  the 
bodies  of  heretics  in  order  to  save  their 
souls,  Marcus  Aurelius  was  far  too  wise  to 
imagine  that  force  could  alter  convictions. 
'  Who  can  change  men's  opinions  ? '  he 
writes ;  '  and  without  a  change  of  opinions 
what  else  is  there  than  the  slavery  of  men 
who  groan  while  they  pretend  to  obey ' 
('  Meditations,'  ix.  22).  And  again,  ^  How 
cruel  it  is  not  to  allow  men  to  strive  after 
the  things  which  appear  to  them  to  be  suita- 
ble to  their  nature  and  profitable.  And  yet 
in  a  manner  thou  dost  not  allow  them  to  do 
this,  when  thou  art  vexed  because  they  do 
wrong.  For  they  are  certainly  moved  towards 
things  because  they  suppose  them  to  be  suit- 
able to  their  nature  and  profitable  to  them. 
Bat  it  is  not  so.  Teach  them,  then,  and 
show  them  without  being  angry.'     ('  Medi- 


tations,' vi.  27.)  That  passage  might  serve 
as  a  motto  for  Mill's  '  Essay  on  Liberty.' 
Yet  Marcus  Aurelius  would  have  found  it  in 
no  way  inconsistent  with  his  persecution  of 
Christianity.  For  he  no  more  expected  to 
change  the  opinion  of  Christians  than  Mr. 
Forster  expected  to  change  the  opinion  of 
the  Land-leaguers  of  Ireland  by  sending  them 
to  jail.  He  used  coercion  to  restrain  action 
which  seemed  to  him  dangerous.  This  was 
the  more  natural  with  a  Roman,  whose  very 
notion  of  a  religion  was  of  a  system  of  rites 
which  had  little  connection  with  creeds  and 
faith. 

Then  we  must  remember  that  Christianity 
had  never  been  a  legal  religion.  The  Roman 
law,  though  wisely  not  interfering  with  the 
several  religions  of  the  different  nationalities 
that  were  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
Empire,  was  very  jealous  of  the  introduction 
of  new  rites  and  the  propagation  of  new  re- 
ligions in  the  imperial  city.  It  is  true  the 
execution  of  the  law  fell  into  abeyance  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  But  Christianity 
offended  against  it  more  audaciously  than 
any  other  religion.  The  Church  also  came 
under  the  law  which  forbade  the  meeting 
of  unlicensed  secret  societies — a  law  which 
was  sometimes  evaded  by  assembling  in  the 
catacombs,  and  so  making  use  of  the  excep- 
tional privileges  offered  to  burial  societies. 
Christianity  was  thus  from  the  first  con- 
structively illegal.  Trajan's  rescript  made  it 
expressly  so.  And  this  still  remained  in 
force  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines.  M. 
Renan  rejects  the  rescript,  which  Eusebius 
ascribes  to  Hadrian ;  and  certainly  it  does 
seem  to  be  very  inconsistent  with  the  previ- 
ous rescript,  which  it  in  no  way  assumes  to 
revoke.  But  even  if,  with  Neander  and 
Pressens6,  we  admit  its  genuineness,  it  still 
leaves  the  Christians  open  to  prosecution. 
The  pretended  rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
written  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Christians, 
bears  the  stamp  of  forgery  on  the  face  of  it ; 
no  one  but  a  Christian  would  express  such 
admiration  for  the  persecuted  and  such  anger 
against  their  enemies.  When,  therefore, 
Marcus  Aurelius  instigated  persecution,  he 
was  carrying  out  the  old  laws  which  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  had  treated  with  more 
laxity,  but  had  not  cancelled.  The  emperor 
was  a  conservative  to  the  backbone.  His 
ambition  was  to  restore  the  old  Roman  order. 
The  execution  of  the  laws  against  the  Chris- 
tians would  appear  to  be  one  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Further,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Marcus  Aurelius  did  not  really  know 
Christianity.  Probably  he  never  saw  a  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  One  or  two  obscure 
passages  in  the  Talmud  render  it  probable. 
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as  some  think,  that  when  in  the  East  the 
emperor  fell  in  with  the  Rabhi  Jehuda.  If 
this  interesting  meeting  of  the  two  greatest 
moralists  of  their  age  really  took  place,  the 
emperor  may  have  learnt  something  of 
Judaism,  but  not  the  Judaism  which  would 
lead  up  to  Christianity.  Inscriptions  in  the 
catacomb  of  Callistus  have  suggested  the  idea 
that  relatives  or  dependants  of  the  emperor^s 
family  were  to  be  numbered  among  the  ranks 
of  the  Christians.  One  would  think  if  this 
were  the  case  that  he  might  have  learnt 
something  of  the  character  of  the  despised 
faith.  But  his  writings  show  that  he  could 
not  have  known  much  about  it — at  least,  not 
much  of  the  spirit  and  principles  that  under- 
lay the  practices  of  the  Church.  There  is 
only  one  passage  in  the  *•  Meditations '  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  Christians — 

What  a  soul  (he  says)  that  is,  which  is  ready, 
if  at  any  moment  it  must  be  separated  from  the 
body,  and  ready  either  to  be  extinguished  or 
dispersed  or  continue  to  exist ;  but  so  that  this 
readiness  comes  from  a  man's  own  judgment, 
not  from  mere  obstinacy,  as  with  the  Chris- 
tians, but  considerately  and|with  dignity,  and 
in  a  way  to  persuade  another,  without  tragic 
show  ('Meditations,'  xi.  3). 

That  so  reasonable  a  man  as  Marcus  Au- 
relius should  speak  thus  contemptuously  of 
Christian  martyrdom  can  only  be  set  down 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  principles  which  inspired  its  heroes. 
Even  if  he  had  had  an  intellectual  concep- 
tion of  the  beliefs  of  the  Christians,  he  could 
not  have  understood  their  spirit  and  motives ; 
for,  asM.  Pressens^  has  well  shown.  Stoicism, 
like  Pharisaism,  was  out  of  all  sympathy 
with  the  Christian  doctrines  of  Divme  grace 
and  forgiveness,  and  with  the  Christian  cha- 
racter of  humility,  self -distrust,  and  depen- 
dence on  a  Higher  Power. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  political  motive 
for  the  persecution  of  the  Church  was  the 
danger  which  it  appeared  to  threaten  to  the 
Empire.  It  was  an  imperium  in  imperio. 
Of  all  governments  the  Roman  was  the  most 
jealous  of  such  an  institution.  The  appa- 
rently unsocial  habits  of  the  Christians 
seemed  to  increase  the  danger.  They  always 
behaved  as  the  citizens  of  another  country. 
It  was  not  their  fault  that  this  involved  an 
abandonment  of  many  of  the  functions  of 
citizens  of  the  Roman  Empire;  but  it  was 
their  misfortune.  Tertullian  has  demonstra- 
ted how  thoroughly  idolatrous  practices  were 
interwoven  with  every  transaction  of  social 
and  political  life.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
conscientious  Christian  to  sanction  such  prac- 
tices, and  therefore  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  take  up  a  position  which  provoked 
the  accusation  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  the 


human  race.  There  were  foolish  people 
then,  as  there  are  foolish  people  now,  in  the 
best  associations;  and  the  indiscretion  of 
some  of  these  people,  together  with  the  mis- 
understanding of  the  common  Christian  ex- 
pectation of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world 
in  a  general  conflagration,  would  encourage 
the  popular  estimate  of  the  odious  character 
of  the  Christians.  But  the  position  of  iso- 
lation into  which  they  were  all  forced  by 
their  principles  was  enough  to  rouse  the  sus- 
picion of  the  government  Indeed  this  was 
more  than  isolation.  They  were  aggressive ; 
they  assailed  the  prevalent  idolatry  on  prin- 
ciple and  as  a  necessary  outcome  of  their 
faith.  Such  action  not  only  threatened  to 
rouse  riotous  opposition,  and  so  provoked 
the  same  sort  of  disapproval  that  some  of 
our  magistrates  have  expressed  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Salvation  Army,  it  came  very 
near  to  the  appearance  of  treason.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  emperor  was  the  one  universal 
and  zealously  promoted  religious  observance 
of  the  whole  Empire.  Christians  of  course 
refused  to  join  in  it.  *  This  is  the  reason, 
then,'  says  Tertullian,  *  why  Christians  are 
counted  public  enemies :  that  they  pay  no 
viun,  nor  false,  nor  foolish  honours  to  the 
emperor '  f  Apol.  35).  Dr.  Uhlhom,  in  *  The 
Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism,* 
puts  this  point  clearly — 

The  crimen  Icna  majettatUy  the  crime  of  vio- 
lating the  majesty  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
cHmen  Una  pMiea  religianii^  the  crime  of  vio* 
lating  the  established  religion,  were  moat  in- 
timately connected.  .  .  .  Christianity  was  for 
Romans  anti-national,  hostile  to  the  state  and 
emperor,  un- Roman,  an  opposition  to  the 
state  religion,  and  therefore  to  the  state  itself. 
And  so  long  as  the  state  was  bnilt  on  such  a 
foundation,  it  could  not  act  otherwise  than  it 
did — it  must  treat  and  persecute  Christianity 
as  a  prohibited  religion.  .  .  .  Not  until  the 
emperor  bowed  before  the  supreme  Ood,  not 
until  Christianity  became  the  foundation  of 
the  state,  could  the  era  of  persecution  come  to 
an  end  (Eng.  Transl.  p.  233). 

No  one  supposes  that  Marcus  Aurelius  har- 
ried the  Christians  for  refusing  to  worship 
him  out  of  any  feeling  of  private  jealousy 
such  as  would  have  been  worthy  only  of  a 
Nebuchadnezzar.  To  him  the  offence  of  the 
Church  was  its  threatened  violation  of  the 
order  of  the  state.  But  to  his  subordinates 
the  connection  between  religion  and  govern- 
ment which  the  position  of  the  emperor 
maintained  quickened  the  feeling  of  animosi- 
ty against  a  class  of  people  who  offered  on)y 
insult  to  the  state  religion.  The  case  is  with- 
out parallel.  The  medio* val  position  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  veneration  of  Thibetans  for 
the  Grand  Lama,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  it ;  since  an  imperial  force  and  a  rove- 
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rence  for  ihe  majesty  of  civil  law  not  known 
in  those  cases  came  to  the  aid  of  the  reli- 
gious devotion  that  guarded  the  sacred  name 
of  the  emperor.  By  the  way,  a  strange  illus- 
tration with  which  M.  Renan  has  endeavoured 
to  help  us  to  understand  the  effect  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Christians  has  naturally  ex- 
cited some  amusement  in  our  own  country. 
It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  importance  of  the 
^silver  streak'  regarded  from  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  whatever  may  be  its  value  in 
naval  tactics.  *  Imagine,'  he  says,  <  a  liber- 
tine in  England  bursting  into  laughter  in  pub- 
lic on  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  appointed 
by  the  queen '  (p.  63).  It  certainly  requires 
the  imagination  of  M.  Renan  himself  to  pic- 
ture the  horrors  which  would  follow  so  fear- 
ful an  act  of  irreverence.  The  fact  that  one 
of  our  Hibbert  lecturers  is  capable  of  this 
original  remark  naturally  rouses  some  un- 
comfortable suspicions  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  portraits  of  the  far  more  remote  tran- 
sactions which  he  has  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  paint  in  the  most  vivid  colours. 
But  a  more  charitable  inference  is  that  the 
condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  second 
century  was  so  different  from  anything  we 
now  witness  that  no  illustration  can  be  ade- 
quate without  appearing  absurd.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  likeness  is  in  the  case  supposed 
by  M.  Renan  of  people  insulting  the  Virgin, 
the  saints,  <fec.,  in  Spain.  But  we  have  not 
heard  the  Spaniard's  reply.  Before  passing 
from  this  point  it  is  important  to  remember, 
in  justice  to  the  Christians,  that  it  was  no 
raoroseness  of  disposition  that  led  them  to 
assume  a  position  of  social  separation.  M. 
Renan  holds  that  the  thorough,  consistent 
Christian  must  be  a  monk.  This  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  very  men  who  offended 
the  pagans  by  their  isolation.  No  one  is 
more  uncompromising  in  his  hostility  to  the 
least  compliance  with  heathenism  than  Ter- 
ttdlian,  yet  he  not  only  praises  the  sanctities 
of  domestic  life  in  his  eloquent  address  to 
his  wife ;  he  shows  that  where  Christians  are 
not  forced  to  stand  aloof  by  their  principles, 
they  take  an  active  part  in  the  general  life  of 
the  world.  In  reply  to  the  accusation  that 
the  Christians  are  useless  to  society  he  ex- 
claims— 

How,  in  all  the  world,  can  that  be  the  case 
with  people  who  are  living  among  you,  eating 
the  same  food,  wearing  the  same  attire,  hav- 
ing the  same  habits,  under  the  same  necessi- 
ties of  existence  ?  We  are  not  Indian  Brah- 
mins or  Gymnosophists,  who  dwell  in  the 
woods  and  exile  themselves  from  ordinary 
human  life.  .  .  .  We  sail  with  you,  and  fight 
with  you,  and  till  the  ground  with  you,  and 
in  like  manner  we  unite  with  you  in  your 
traffickingB  ;  even  in  the  various  acts  we  make 


public  property  of  our  works  for  your  benefit 
(ApoL,  42). 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  fierce  opposition 
of  pagan  devotion  to  its  deadly  foe  con- 
tinued to  be  a  more  powerful  instigator  of 
the  persecution  of  Christianity  in  the  days 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  than  M.  Renan  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  The  philosophers  were 
inimical  to  a  faith  which  treated  their  teach- 
ing with  contempt.  Those  people  who  were 
directly  interested  in  the  rites  and  oflSces  of 
the  pagan  faith  naturally  regarded  the  ag- 
gressive activity  of  the  Church  as  an  attack 
on  themselves.  TertuUian  has  told  us  how 
numerous  and  various  were  the  people  em- 
ployed in  making  images,  decorating  the 
temples,  d^c.  The  immense  influence  of  a 
body  oJF  men  united  in  defence  of  their 
vested  interests  is  apparent  enough,  as  with 
us  in  the  case  of  the  licensed  victuallers. 
But  these  were  not  the  only  people  who 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  gods  of  their 
country.  The  laity  were  not  wanting  in 
zeal,  however  much  their  faith  may  have 
been  undermined;  for  zeal  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  faith ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  a 
strenuous  effort  to  cover  and  atone  for  the 
loss  of  it.  Thus  paganism,  driven  to  bay, 
grew  savage.  If  die  it  must,  it  determined 
to  die  hard.  And  it  was  far  from  dead  yet. 
Dr.  Uhlhorn  maintains  that  the  old  religions 
were  not  nearly  so  effete  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  there  is  good  evidence  for  this 
opinion.  Not  long  before  the  accession  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  a  vigorous  effort  was  made 
to  revive  the  old  Roman  religion :  neglected 
temples  were  restored,  sacrifices  reinstated, 
religions  guilds  and  burial  clubs  established, 
and  festivals  promoted  among  the  country 
folk.  '  Sooner,'  says  Plutarch,  '  may  a  city 
exist  without  houses  and  ground  than  a 
state  without  faith  in  the  gods.'  'Among 
them  ' — *.e.,  the  Romans  —  says  Poly  bins, 
'  the  administration  of  public  funds  is  more 
secure  by  means  of  the  oath  than  elsewhere 
through  the  most  extensive  system  of 
checks.'  We  need  not  think  that  Petronius 
is  exaggerating  when  he  makes  his  poor 
woman  from  Campania  say,  *  Our  country 
is  so  peopled  with  gods  that  it  is  easier  to 
find  a  god  there  than  a  man.'  It  was  not 
only  the  pagans  proper — the  simple  rustic 
folk — who  were  thus  attached  to  the  old 
faith.  We  shall  miss  an  important  feature 
in  the  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius  if  we 
fail  to  recognize  what  a  thoroughly  honest 
and  earnest  devotion  he  had  for  the  religion 
of  his  fathers.  Like  Descartes,  he  did  not 
permit  his  philosophy  to  undermine  his 
orthodoxy.     Plainly  his  religion  was  not  an 
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empty  conventionality  like  that  of  most  of 
the  philosophers.  Now  it  always  happened 
that  when  any  unusnal  calamity  occurred, 
the  terrified  people  at  once  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  their  offended  deities  and  relieve 
their  own  consciences  from  the  guilt  of 
neglected  devotions  by  the  rough  and  easy 
expedient  of  punishing  ^  the  atheists.*  They 
are  not  the  only  men  who  have  discovered 
that  it  is  more  convenient  to  make  an  expia- 
tion by  sacrificing  the  opponents  of  one's 
religion  than  to  amend  one's  own  remiss 
character.  Our  House  of  Commons  has 
recently  shown  that  the  cheapest  way  to 
vindicate  a  man's  own  suspected  Christiani- 
ty is  to  vote  down  the  rights  of  an  unbe- 
liever. Such  motives  were  no  doubt  very 
powerful  with  some  of  the  persecutors  of 
the  Christians.  Others  were  more  just  and 
conscientious  in  their  motives,  and  of  these 
was  the  emperor.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign  he  treated  the  Christians  with  com- 
parative lenity ;  but  in  his  later  days  a  series 
of  public  misfortunes  shrouded  the  world 
in  deepening  gloom.  Then  we  find  the  em- 
peror most  assiduous  in  his  sacrifices  at  the 
altars  of  the  old  Roman  gods,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
breaks  out  with  new  severity.  This  is  what 
we  might  have  expected. 

Still,  it  may  be  said  an  explanation  is  no 
justification.  Ought  not  the  emperor  to 
have  made  himself  better  acquainted  with 
the  true  character  of  the  new  religion  ?  We 
naturally  think  he  should  have  done  so. 
But  it  was  the  fatal  vice  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire that  the  vast  and  intricate  concerns  of 
the  whole  civilized  world  were  referred  to 
the  judgment  and  authority  of  one  man. 
Pliny's  letters  give  us  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  principle  of  centralization 
was  carried  out.  i  et  Pliny  must  have  been 
exceptionally  wanting  in  self-reliance ;  for  if 
every  provincial  governor  had  been  like  him, 
in  referring  the  most  every-day  questions  to 
headquarters,  the  emperor  could  never  have 
^ot  through  a  tithe  of  his  work,  even  though 
he  possessed  the  wonderful  capacity  of 
attending  to  three  things  at  once  that  was 
ascribed  to  Julius  Caesar.  The  emperor 
could  not  investigate  every  question ;  yet 
his  authority  was  use4  for  every  action  of 
the  government.  Regarding  it  from  our 
point  of  view,  however,  we  cannot  help  con- 
sidering that  Christianity  was  a  sufficiently 
important  phenomenon  to  have  demanded 
most  serious  investigation  even  from  a  man 
who  was  burdened  by  the  care  of  a  dominion 
so  large  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  as  a  lake  within  its  confines. 
That  Marcus  Aurelius  did  not  take  this  view 
of  the  case  shows  that  he  was  deficient  in  a 


certain  breadth  of  sympathetic  imagination* 
This  is  a  deficiency  which  has  been  at  the 
root  of  half  the  troubles  of  the  world. 
Their  method  of  assimilating  subject  races 
shows  that  the  Romans  had  not  less  but 
more  of  the  great  requisite  than  any  other 
people.  We  in  England  have  fallen  under 
the  common  failing.  If  we  had  possessed  a 
more  sympathetic  imagination  we  should 
not  have  lost  the  American  continent,  the 
horrors  of  the  Indian  mutiny  would  proba- 
bly have  been  avoided,  and  perhaps  even 
Ireland  might  have  been  contented  long 
since.  Some  have  gone  farther,  and  have 
said  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if 
Christianity  had  been  adopted  by  the  State 
under  such  a  man  as  Marcus  Aurelius  instead 
of  under  Constantine.  This  is  like  wishing 
that  our  church  had  been  reformed  under 
the  influence  of  Wicliffe  instead  of  waiting 
to  be  manipulated  by  a  man  like  Cranmer 
with  so  much  of  the  politician  and  so  little 
of  the  prophet  in  him.  It  was  impossible. 
The  times  were  not  ripe. 

The  persecution  was  not  only  a  tragic 
mistake,  it  was  also  a  complete  failure.  It 
did  not  accomplish  its  end,  did  not  extirpate 
the  dangerous  superstition.  On  the  con* 
trary,  like  a  jet  of  water  thrown  into  a  great 
fire,  it  only  fed  the  ardour  it  tried  to  quench. 
Tertullian's  famous  epigram,  ^  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,' 
refers  to  the  experience  of  these  times. 
Persecution  must  have  pared  off  the  fringe 
of  half-hearted  believers.  Thus  the  real 
influence  of  Christianity  would  be  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  effects 
than  it  is  in  an  age  when  the  tide  of  fashion 
sets  in  favour  of  a  Christian  profession. 
One  very  impartial  test  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  Church,  as  Banr  analyzes  it 
with  his  customary  acuteness,  may  be  found 
in  observing  the  reflection  of  it  in  the  chang- 
ing tone  of  opponents.  The  old  charge  of 
immoral  and  cruel  practices  has  been  aban- 
doned. We  may  wonder  how  such  accusa- 
tions could  ever  have  been  made ;  but  the 
suspicion  of  low  minds  for  what  is  strange 
and  different  from  their  own  habits  has 
repeatedly  invented  similar  calumnies.  In 
the  present  day,  the  *  Daily  News '  corre- 
spondent informs  us,  there  are  Russian  pea- 
sants who  ascribe  just  the  same  abominations 
to  the  Jews,  charging  them  with  infanticide 
and  orgies  of  cannibalism.  By  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  we  hear  no  more  of  these 
monstrous  accusations  against  the  Chris- 
tians :  they  have  been  successfully  refuted ; 
better  than  that,  they  have  been  lived  down. 
Christianity  is  regarded  still  as  a  superstitio; 
but  it  is  no  longer  excitiabilis;  the  floffitia 
of  the  first  century  are  forgotten.     Another 
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proof  of  the  advance  of  ChristiaDity  in  the 
popular  estimation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  dismiss  it  with  a 
few  contemptuous  sentences  as  Tacitus  dis- 
missed the  new  religion.  Opponents  see 
that  it  is  an  enemy  not  to  be  despised.  The 
first  men  of  the  day  set  themselves  to  the 
task  of  refuting  its  claims  with  an  elaborate- 
ness that  shows  they  regard  the  influence  of 
them  as  by  no  means  slight.  We  have 
come  to  the  time  of  Celsas  and  Lucian. 
Celsus  was  evidently  a  sincere  believer  in 
the  old  religion.  M.  Renan  questions  this ; 
but  the  tone  of  his  writings  forbids  us  to 
doubt  it  He  was  the  leader  of  the  pagan 
opposition.  He  was  a  man  of  high  culture, 
one  of  the  first  philosophic  thinkers  of  the 
day.  And  he  made  Christianity  the  subject 
of  very  careful  and  thorough  investigation. 
The  man  was  clearly  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  Church.  He  spared  no  pains  in 
searching  for  every  available  weapon  with 
which  to  assail  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  M. 
Kenan  should  have  given  us  the  objections 
of  Celsus  without  the  masterly  replies  of 
Origen.  Chronologically,  Origen  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  '  The  Origins  of 
Christianity.'  But  there  are  higher  con- 
siderations than  dates,  and  surely  it  is  un- 
philosophical  to  give  us  only  one  half  of  a 
controversy.  Still,  with  only  the  half  given 
by  M.  Renan,  we  have  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity.  We  may 
see  it  in  the  fact  that  such  a  man  as  Celsus 
thought  it  necessary  to  write  so  imposing  a 
refutation  of  the  claims  of  Christianity. 
Baur  considers  that  we  have  a  still  further 

Progress  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Lucian. 
(ut  Lucian  was  a  contemporary  of  Celsus, 
and  therefore  his  difference  from  the  oppo- 
nent of  Origen  must  arise  rather  from  his 
very  different  temperament  and  habit  of 
thought,  than  from  any  change  in  the  tone 
of  public  opinion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very 
significant  that  Lucian,  writing  only  for  the 
amusement  of  his  readers,  ventures  to  treat 
Christianity  not  as  a  hateful  crime,  but  as  a 
foolish  superstition,  and  considers  it  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  associated  with  other 
religions,  and  even  with  philosophy,  as  a 
subject  for  assaults  of  wit.  The  vigorous 
opposition  of  Fronto  supplies  evidence  in 
another  direction.  He  was  *  the  first  rheto- 
rician of  the  day.'  As  M.  Renan  says,  his 
works  were  not  at  all  writings  of  philosophy, 
*•  but  considerations  of  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  politician.'  If  this  man  draws  his 
courtly  rapier  it  will  be  in  no  mood  of 
merely  speculative  discussion,  such  as  would 
be  enough  to  awaken  the  controversies  of 
the  schools.  He  must  be  regarding  Chris- 
tianity practically,  as  of  sufficient  import- 


ance to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  *  man  of 
the  world.'  A  still  more  remarkable  sign  of 
the  growing  influence  of  Christianity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  idealized  '  History  of  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana,'  by  Philostratus.  The 
opponent  of  the  Church  reverses  his  tactics. 
Instead  of  heaping  contempt  on  the  Chris- 
tian type  of  character,  he  appropriates  it  for 
his  own  hero.  He  borrows  unblushingly 
from  the  Gospels,  and  pieces  together  a 
strange,  aping  mimicry  of  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament  as  a  rival  claimant  for  the 
faith  of  the  world.  If  imitation  is  the  sin- 
cerest  flattery,  this  work  of  Philostratus  is 
an  unbiassed  confession  of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  Christian  ideal  has  come 
to  be  held. 

Regarding  the  case  statistically,  M.  Renan 
tells  us  that  'In  150  years  the  prophecy  of 
Jesus  was  accomplished.  The  grain  of 
mustard  seed  had  become  a  tree  which  was 
beginning  to  cover  the  world.  In  the  hy- 
perbolical language  which  is  used  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  sort,  Christianity  was  spread 
everywhere'  (p.  447).  Justin  Martyr,  Ire- 
naeus,  and  Tertullian  bear  witness  to  its  rapid 
and  extensive  growth.  More  definite  infor- 
mation shows  that  it  had  reached  the  confines 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, and  passed  them  in  several  places. 
Churches  were  scattered  through  Syria. 
Asia  Minor  was  the  province  where  the 
Christian  population  was  most  dense.  In 
some  parts  of  Phrygia  the  Christians  were 
in  a  majority.  Pontus  was  becoming  rapid- 
ly evangelized.  Greece  was  slower  to  aban- 
don the  old  divinities.  But  Dalmatia  had 
long  known  the  new  faith.  In  Gaul  there 
were  colonies  of  Christians.  Missionaries 
had  visited  Britain.  By  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond century  there  were  sixty  bishops  in 
Italy.  It  is  computed  that  in  the  year  251 
there  must  have  been  in  Rome  about  30,000 
or  40,000*  Christians.  At  Carthage,  about 
the  year  212,  the  Christians  were  one-tenth 
of  the  population,  and  Christianity  was  seen 
radiating  towards  Numidia  and  Mauritania. 
Even  Parthia,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Arabia 
had  received  Christian  missions. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon ?  If  the  question  is  regarded  sim- 
ply as  a  problem  in  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, it  must  be  one  of  profound  interest 
To  the  religious  student  the  sacredness  of 
the  subject  heightens  its  importance.  The 
inquiry  is  one  which  cannot  be  answered 
without  going  very  deep  into  the  fundamen- 
tal instincts  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  nor 
without  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
vital  principles  of  Christianity.  For  if  one 
thing  about  it  is  certain,  it  is  that  the  tri- 
umph of  Christianity  was  not  owing  to  any 
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extraneous  circnmstance,  to  any  patronage 
or  good  fortune,  to  the  assistance  of  any 
deu9  ex  machind,  bnt  wholly  to  its  own  in- 
trinsic forces.  The  legend  of  the  thunder- 
ing legion  is  clearly  un historical.  No  such 
external  transaction  favoured  the  cause  of 
the  Church.  Heavily  handicapped  in  all 
political  and  social  relations,  she  won  solely 
because  the  internal  power  of  Christianity 
was  sufScient  to  conquer  the  most  inveterate 
enmity.  The  secret  of  such  a  power  lies 
deep.  The  great  outcry  that  was  raised 
against  Gibbon  on  account  of  his  famous  five 
reasons  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  missed  the  mark  when  it 
charged  him  with  rationalism.  That  wri- 
ter's failing,  the  common  failing  of  eigh- 
teenth century  historians,  is  the  want  of 
true  rationalism,  the  inability  to  penetrate 
to  the  philosophy  of  a  question.  The  de- 
fect of  the  five  causes  is  that  they  need  ac- 
counting for  as  much  as  the  result  which 
they  are  supposed  to  explain.  M.  Ren  an 
attempts  no  such  elaborate  discussion  as 
that  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the '  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/  but  he  gets 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  In  some 
respects  his  opinion  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  views  of  Baur.  Baur  held  that  the 
spiritual  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity 
had  little  to  do  with  its  triumph,  since  all 
religions  promise  forgiveness,  consolation, 
<fec.;  but  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
triumph  was  the  intellectual  foundation  on 
which  Christianity  was  based.  M.  Renan, 
on  the  other  hand,  tells  us  that  ^  the  intellec- 
tual exigences  of  the  times  were  very  feeble,' 
and  that '  the  tender  needs  of  the  heart  were 
very  imperious.'  It  is  only  fair  to  observe 
that  the  contradiction  is  not  so  absolute  as 
to  admit  of  no  qualification.  Baur  consi- 
ders that  the  intellectual  power  of  Christia- 
nity is  shown  chiefly  on  its  destructive  side, 
in  the  exposure  of  the  delusions  of  pagan- 
ism ;  and  M.  Renan  admits  that  Christianity 
had  a  certain  intellectual  pre-eminence. 
For  he  says,  '  To  be  converted  to  Christiani- 
ty was  not,  then,  an  act  of  credulity  ;  it  was 
almost  an  act  of  relative  good  sense.  Even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rationalist, 
Christianity  could  be  regarded  as  a  progress; 
it  was  the  religiously  enlightened  man  who 
adopted  it '  (p.  682).  Nevertheless  the  fact 
remains  that  M.  Renan  gives  the  first  place 
to  those  moral  considerations  which  baur 
depreciates,  while  he  treats  the  intellectual 
claims  of  Christianity  with  a  certain  mild 
contempt 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  affirma- 
tive element  of  his  judgment  M.  Renan  is 
entirely  right  Iluroanly  regarded,  the  se- 
cret of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  was  ita 


moral  power.  '  It  is  by  the  new  discipline 
of  life  that  it  introduced  into  the  world,' 
says  M.  Renan, '  that  Christianity  conquered. 
The  world  wanted  a  moral  reform ;  philoso- 
phy could  not  give  it :  the  established  reli- 
gions, in  Greek  and  Latin  countries,  were 
smitten  with  incapacity  for  the  amelioration 
of  mankind  '  (p.  561).  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  the  moral  chaos  into  which  society 
had  fallen.  Some  men  seemed  to  have  lost 
every  vestige  of  a  moral  nature.  The  Italian 
republics  in  the  days  of  the  Medici  and  the 
French  Court  of  the  seventeenth  century 
never  produced  a  man  at  once  so  cultivated 
and  so  frivolous  as  Petronius.  Think  of 
this  soulless  wit,  after  his  veins  are  opened, 
and  while  his  life-blood  is  fiowing,  choosing 
to  be  entertained  by  the  reading  of  ludi- 
crous poems,  and  at  a  good  point  baving  his 
veins  tied  up  again  that  he  may  enjoy  it  the 
better !  But  mankind  as  a  whole  was  then, 
as  it  always  is,  possessed  of  too  deep  spiri- 
tual instincts  to  be  so  easily  satisfied.  The 
greater  part  of  the  world  was  weary,  rest- 
less, wistful,  expectant  The  formid  state 
religion  had  nothing  to  give  to  the  spiritual 
hunger  that  was  awakening,  partly  as  a  re- 
vulsion from  a  condition  of  sheer  starvation 
of  soul.  Christianity  met  this  great  appe- 
tite. It  gave  the  forgiveness,  the  peace,  the 
purity,  and  the  new  life  that  the  restleea 
conscience  of  the  world  was  dimly  groping 
after. 

So  far  as  M.  Renan  urges  this  point  his 
words  are  clear  and  weighty.  But  then, 
how  is  he  to  answer  the  objection  of  Baur, 
that  Christianity  does  not  stand  alone  in 
offering  those  spiritual  blessings  which  the 
world  most  needs?  Clearly  the  answer 
must  be  found  in  the  further  affirmation  of 
a  power  and  life  in  Christianity  that  is  effi- 
cacious in  conferring  those  boons  which  are 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  This  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  Christian  believer.  He  holda 
that  Christianity  not  only  has  the  promise  of 
great  good  to  mankind  in  common  with 
some  other  religions,  but  also,  what  no  other 
religion  has  at  all  adequately,  the  potency 
for  creating  it.  Thus  the  objective  truth  of 
Christianity  becomes  of  primary  historical 
as  well  as  theological  importance.  It  claims 
to  account  for  its  own  triumph.  The  grain 
of  mustard  seed  contains  the  secret  and  the 
power  of  growth  into  the  great  tree.  If  we 
want  to  explain  the  growth  we  must  come 
back  to  the  inherent  vital  principle  of  the 
seed.  But  the  objective  truth  of  religion  is 
with  M.  Renan  a  matter  of  verv  little  im- 
portance;  practically  he  writes  as  though 
there  were*  no  such  thing.  All  his  reflec- 
tions go  on  the  principle  that  the  subjective 
influence  of  religion  is  the  really  important 
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thing  about  it.  Thus  he  says, '  The  gravest 
error  that  we  can  commit  in  religions  history 
is  to  believe  that  religions  are  valuable  on 
their  own  account,  in  an  absolute  way '  (p. 
634).  Such  contempt  for  the  absolute 
tratn  of  religion  in  a  man  who  admits  the 
high  importance  of  the  influence  of  religion 
landa  us  in  a  monstrous  paradox.  It  im- 
plies that  the  chief  source  of  human  welfare 
springs  from  an  illusion ;  for  religion  can 
only  have  subjective  influence  over  men  in 
proportion  to  their  faith  in  its  objective 
truth.  The  result  of  these  views  is  that  re- 
ligion becomes  with  M.  Renan  an  unsub- 
stantial sentiment,  and  little  else.  It  was 
very  different  in  the  eyes  of  the  early 
Church.  The  joyous  emotion  which  M. 
Renan  puts  in  the  foreground  of  his  picture 
of  Christianity  was  but  the  creeper  that 
clothed  the  rock  of  solid  conviction.  Those 
martyife  of  Lyons  did  not  die  for  sentiment 
but  for  faith.  They  held  to  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  facts.  The  facts  of  the  evan- 
gelic history  were  the  grounds  of  their  de- 
votion. They  conceived  that  Christ  Himself 
as  a  real  person  claimed  their  trust  and 
loyal  obedience.  Out  of  this  faith  there  grew 
the  high  moral  principle  of  duty.  Thus  the 
heroes  of  the  early  Church  were  no  hysterical 
fanatics,  like  some  of  the  later  pseudo-mar- 
tyrs, who  were  eager  to  rush  to  the  glories 
of  martyrdom  in  the  impetuosity  of  an  irra- 
tional excitement.  Their  submission  to  per- 
secution, as  well  as  their  purity  of  life,  was 
based  on  their  fidelity  to  a  Will  above  them 
and  their  reliance  on  a  Power  which  they 
thought  they  saw  revealed  in  the  history  of 
Christ  If  these  men  were  right,  their  suc- 
cess was  owing  to  more  than  the  *  new  dis- 
cipline of  life '  which  Christianity  intro- 
duced. It  must  be  traced  back  to  the  new 
energy  inspiring  that  discipline,  which  they 
called  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Therefore  the  inquiry  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  conception  of  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  will  be 
moulded  by  our  belief  concerning  the  objec- 
tive truth  of  it.  But  then,  is  n6t  that  very 
triumph — regarded  not  geographically  in  its 
mere  extent,  like  the  victory  of  Islam,  but 
morally  in  its  regenerating  influence  on  so- 
ciety— the  strongest  possible  reason  for  ac- 
cording our  belief  to  the  objective  truth  on 
which  it  claims  to  be  founded  ?  The  case 
may  be  illustrated  by  comparison  with  the 
popularity  of  the  worship  of  Mithras.  M. 
Renan  has  more  than  once  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  Christianity  had  been  arrest- 
ed in  its  growth  by  any  mortal  disease  the 
world  would  have  become  '  Mithrastic' 
That  importation  from  Persia  bears  so  re- 
markable   a    resemblance    to    Christianity 


when  it  appears  in  the  West,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  its  European  deve- 
lopment has  been  affected  by  the  example  of 
the  Church.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  only  in  its  ritual  and  formal  discipline 
that  Mithraism  comes  near  to  Christianity. 
It  bears  no  comparison  with  the  latter  in  the 
great  moral  power  by  means  of  which  the 
religion  of  the  cross  revolutionized  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

There  are  two  points  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal life  of  the  Church  during  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  as  this  is  described  in  the 
'  Histoire  des  Origines  du  Christianisme,'  to 
which  I  wish  to  advert  before  concluding. 

The  first  relates  to  the  function  of  the 
episcopacy.  It  may  now  be  considered  as 
an  established  fact  of  history,  raised  above 
all  question  except  for  those  who  are  help- 
lessly blinded  by  party  prejudices,  that  the 
office  of  the  bishop,  as  it  is  known  in  epis- 
copal churches,  was  not  found  in  the  church 
of  the  apostles.  Dr.  Lightfoot  demonstrated 
this  in  his  masterly  essay  on  the  Christian 
ministry.  Dr.  Hatch's  Bampton  Lectures 
have  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  that  es- 
say, if  any  confirmation  were  necessary.  In 
his  essays  on  *  Christian  Institutions '  Dean 
Stanley  sets  them  down  among  the  things 
that  are  '  certain.'  M.  Renan  agrees  with  this 
verdict,  and  describes  the  development  of 
the  organization  of  the  churches  as  follows — 

On  pent  dire  que  ^organisation  des  ^glises 
a  connu  cinq  degr68  d'avancement,  dent  quatre 
ont  6t6  traverses  dans  la  p^riode  embrass6e 
par  cet  ouvrage.  D'abord,  Vecclena  primi- 
tive, otl  tous  les  membres  sent  6galement  in- 
spires de  PEsprit.  Puis  les  anciens,  ou  pres- 
hfteriy  prennent  dans  Veedena  un  droit  de  po- 
lice considerable  et  absorbent  Vecclesia.  Puis 
le  president  des  anciens,  Vepiscopos,  absorbe  ^ 
peu  pr^  les  pouvoirs  des  anciens  et  par  con- 
sequent ceux  de  Veedesia.  Puis  les  epiioopi 
des  differentes  £glises,  correspondant  entre 
eux,  forment  r£glise  catholique.  Entre  les 
episcopif  il  y  en  a  un,  celui  de  Rome,  qui  est 
evidemment  destine  §L  un  grand  avenir  (p.  416). 

But  M.  Renan  is  so  far  in  accord  with  the 
'  development  school '  that  he  considers  the 
growth  of  the  episcopacy  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  consolidation  and  establishment 
of  the  Church.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  fifth  of  Gibbon's  causes  of  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  was  *  the  union  and  discipline  of 
the  Christian  republic'  Baur  also  regarded 
the  organization  of  the  Church  as  one  of  the 
secrets  of  its  success.  He  described  that 
organization  as  the  'definiteness  and  the 
traditional  significance  of  the  forms  by  which 
Christianity  unites  its  adherents  to  the  most 
intimate  communion  with  themselves ;'  and 
he  traced  these  forms  back  to  two  sources — 
the  centralizing  influence  of  a  common  belief 
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in  Christ,  and  the  power  of  the  episcopacy. 
M.  Renan  g^ves  less  weight  to  this  power  in 
the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  heathenism, 
bat  he  holds  it  to  be  the  chief  reason  for  the 
victory  of  Christianity  over  the  foes  of  its 
own  honsehold.     Thus  he  says — 

Oppose  §L  toutes  les  aberrations,  classique 
en  quelque  sorte  et  moyen  dans  ses  tendances, 
plus  pr6occup6  de  la  vole  humble  des  simples 
fiddles  que  des  pretentions  transcendantes  des 
ascites  et  des  sp^culatifs,  r^piscopat  devenait 
de  plus  en  plus  Pllglise  elle-m6me  et  sau- 
vait  PoBuvre  ae  J6su8  ae  Pin^vitable  naufrage 
qu*elle  edtsubientre  les  mains  des  ffnostiques, 
aes  montanistes  et  m6me  des  judalsants  (p. 
172). 

Later  on,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of '  Marc- 
Anr^le,'  while  describing  the  *  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  episcopate,'  M.  Renan  deve- 
lopes  this  view  more  in  detail. 

That  the  growing  power  of  the  episcopacy 
had  large  influence  on  the  destinies  of  th^ 
Church  cannot  be  doubted.  That  there  was 
much  in  this  influence  of  real  value  to  the 
order  and  stability  of  the  Church  all  impartial 
observers  cheerfully  recognize.  Even  the 
stoutest  opponent  of  '  prelacy '  should  have 
enough  of  the  historic  sense  to  admit  that 
an  institution  which,  when  considered  abso- 
lutely, is  highly  objectionable,  may  yet  in 
some  period  of  its  existence  serve  certain 
nseful  ends  for  the  lack  of  anything  better 
to  take  its  place.  For  example,  it  is  possible 
to  rival  Charles  Kingsley  in  hatred  of  asceti- 
cism, and  vet  to  see  that  the  monks  were  the 
sole  guardians  of  the  cause  of  purity  and 
light  during  the  dark  ages ;  or  to  be  an  un- 
compromising believer  in  republicanism  with- 
out denying  contributions  to  the  greatness  of 
England  that  accrued  from  the  revival  of 
absolute  authority  under  the  Tudor  mo- 
narchy ;  or  to  have  no  half-hearted  Protes- 
tantism and  still  to  consider  that  the  com- 
promise effected  under  Ilenry  VIII.  shield- 
ed us  from  hopeless  sectarian  distraction. 
Nevertheless,  the  statement  that  the  episco- 
pacy saved  the  Church  from  an  inevitable 
shipwreck  which  it  would  have  suffered 
from  the  troubles  of  heresy  is  too  strong  and 
too  unqualified  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unques- 
tioned. 

An  important  fact  not  always  remembered 
is  that  the  influence  of  the  episcopacy  was 
not  equal  as  regards  all  heresy.  As  the 
heresies  were  very  different  in  scope  and 
range,  the  effect  of  authoritative  opposition 
varied  considerably.  Naturally  heresies  of 
discipline  were  more  easily  suppressed  in 
this  way  than  heresies  of  doctrine.  Thus 
episcopal  authority  was  more  efficacious  in 
restraining  the  excesses  of  Montanism  than 
in   repressing  the  speculations  of  Gnosti- 


cism. This  may  be  disputed  by  some, 
since  it  is  the  opposite  to  the  superficial 
appearance  of  things.  Was  not  the  Catho- 
lic Church  wholly  rescued  from  the  taint 
of  Gnosticism  ?  and  did  not  Montanism  gain 
a  considerable  foothold  in  her  inmost  pre- 
cincts, winning  over  the  most  brilliant 
theologian  of  the  age,  and  even  threatening 
to  take  possession  of  the  papal  See !  That 
is  true.  But  when  we  look  into  the  facta 
a  little  more  closely  the  aspect  of  them 
changes. 

Take  the  case  of  Gnosticism  first  Setting 
aside  Judaizing  systems — which  are  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  relics  of  an  early  and  im- 
perfectly developed  Christianity  than  as  new 
perversions  of  the  creed  of  the  Church — this 
must  be  taken  as  the  first  great  heresy.  It 
soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  broke  up 
into  numerous  varieties.  There  was  much 
in  it  to  make  it  popular  with  certain  classes. 
The  Catholic  doctrine  appealed  first  to  the 
poor.  Gnosticism  appealed  to  the  rich.  It 
affected  a  higher  culture  and  it  exacted  less 
rigid  morals  than  the  orthodox  Church. 
Valentinus  held  that  the  Church  was  the 
depositary  of  only  a  minimum  of  tratb, 
and  that  the  new  gnosis  added  revelation  of 
so  high  value  that  its  initiated  could  fiatter 
themselves  that  they  belonged  to  a  superior 
order  of  men ;  and  yet  this  happy  condition 
was  obtained  by  knowledge,  not  by  conduct, 
so  that  the  Gnostic  was  spared  the  self-denial 
of  other  Christians,  and  could  even  avoid 
the  dangers  that  threatened  the  whole 
Church,  for  Valentinus  distinctly  advised  hia 
followers  to  renounce  the  faith  rather  than 
suffer  persecution.  The  bishops  of  the  trne 
Church  were  rigorously  opposed  to  these 
Gnostic  systems.  But  they  could  not  sup- 
press them.  The  more  they  denounced  them 
the  faster  did  the  heresies  spread.  The 
Church  was  delivered  from  them — but  how  t 
By  excision,  not  by  conversion.  This  is 
always  the  result  of  attempts  to  suppresa 
opinions  by  authority.  The  treatment  is 
surgical,  not  medical ;  amputation,  not  cure. 
Thus  it  was  in  France  when  the  Uugnenota 
were  driven  out,  and  in  England  when  the 
Church  purged  herself  by  casting  out  the 
Puritans  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
Methodists  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
expelling  Gnosticism  instead  of  reforming  it, 
the  Church  thrust  out  the  most  vigorooa 
'spirit  of  philosophic  inquiry.  In  the  next 
century  she  welcomed  this  back  in  the 
modified  Gnosticism  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  Indeed,  the  process  was  not  simple 
amputation — a  sorry  remedy  at  best  The 
limb  dies  immediately  it  is  severed  from 
the  trunk.  But  the  heresy  lives  after  it 
has  been  cut  off  from  the  main  Chorek 
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The  process  is  more  like  the  cattiog  up 
of  protozoa,  every  severed  piece  of  which 
continues  to  live  and  grow  and  propagate. 
The  forcible  excision  does  not  destroy  a 
heresy ;  it  simply  creates  a  sect  Thus  the 
heresy  becomes  only  the  more  pronounced. 
But  Gnosticism  did  perish?  Yes;  but  it 
lived  long  enough  to  show  that  it  did  not 
die  from  the  operation  of  severance  from 
the  Church.  When  it  expired,  this  was 
because  it  never  had  enough  spiritual  life  to 
preserve  it  in  perpetuity.  From  the  first 
it  only  lived  on  the  fashions  and  demands 
of  the  age. 

But  further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
earliest  opposition  of  the  bishops  to  these 
heresies  was  not  by  means  of  force  and 
authority,  but  through  argument  and  Chris- 
tian testimony.  The  bishops  may  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  action.  But  still  it  was  not 
through  any  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  orga- 
nisation, but  by  means  of  the  free  expression 
of  truth,  that  they  carried  on  thf  contest. 
M.  Renan  himself  has  said  that  the  Church 
conquered  by  Hhe  talent  of  polemics'  (p. 
222).  The  advocates  of  the  hierarchical 
movement  are  fond  of  appealing  to  Irenseus. 
To  Ireneeus  let  us  go.  Up  to  his  time  none 
of  the  fathers  made  more  of  the  rank  and 
influence  of  the  officers  of  the  Church.  Ire- 
nsBus  takes  up  the  very  question  before  us. 
He  discusses  the  heresies  of  his  time.  After 
expotknding  them  he  undertakes  to  refute 
them.  Here  is  the  case  for  an  appeal  to 
authority.  The  words  in  which  he  makes 
the  appeal  are  well  known.    He  says — 

But  again,  when  we  refer  them  to  that  tra- 
dition which  originated  from  the  apostles, 
[and]  which  is  preserved  by  means  of  the  suc- 
cession of  presbyters  in  the  churches,  they 
object  to  tradition,  saying  that  they  them- 
selves are  wiser  not  merely  than  the  pres- 
byters, but  even  than  the  apostles,  because 
they  have  discovered  the  unadulterated  truth 
(*Cont.  Heres.Mii.  2.  2). 

A  little  further  on  he  speaks  of  '  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  apostles  manifested  throughout 
the  whole  world,'  and  adds — 

We  are  in  a  position  to  reckon  up  those 
who  were  by  the  apostles  instituted  bishops 
in  the  churches,  and  [to  demonstrate]  the 
successions  of  these  men  to  our  own  times 
(*Cont.  Heres.'  iii.  3.  1). 

Putting  these  passages  together  we  see  that 
with  IrensBus  the  succession  of  the  apostles 
is  a  succession  of  the  custodians  of  tradition. 
He  values  the  successors  of  the  apostles  as 
the  Greeks  valued  the  Rhapsodists  who  had 
handed  down  the  poems  of  Homer,  because 
they  have  preserved  a  precious  tradition. 
The  authority  on  which  he  relies  is  not  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ruler,  but  that  of  the 
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witness — ^not  the  authority  of  power,  but  the 
authority  of  knowledge.  If,  therefore,  he 
appeals  to  bishops  or  presbyters  as  against  a 
novel  heresy,  it  is  not  for  the  exercise  of 
discipline,  but  for  the  historical  determina- 
tion of  what  doctrines  were  taught  by  the 
apostles. 

The  relation   of  the  episcopacy  to  Mon- 
tanism  was  of  a  different  character.     That 
heresy  was  orthodox,  on  the  whole,  in  re- 
gard to  pure  theology.     Its  innovations  were 
almost  confined  to  the  order  and  discipline 
of  the  Church.     M.   Renan   compares  the 
Montanists  with  the  Irvingites  of  our  own  day. 
Originating  among  the  excitable  people  of 
Phrygia,  Montanisra  disorganized  society  by 
preaching   a   sensational   millenarianism ;  it 
practised    asceticism,    glorified    martyrdom 
extravagantly,   and   was    hard    in   refusing 
forgiveness    to    any  who   were   once  weak 
enough  to  deny  the  faith ;  it  held  that  the 
Church  was   to  develop  progressively ;  but 
the  keystone  of  the  system  was  the  doctrine 
of  individual  inspiration.     Thus  it  was  the 
deadly   enemy  of  hierarchical   pretensions. 
Here  was  a  case  for  discipline ;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  the  powers   of  the  officers  of  the 
Church  increased,  they  leagued  themselves 
against  the  democratic  movement.    No  doubt 
there  were  dangerous  disorders  and  excesses 
which  ought  to  have  been  suppressed.     No 
doubt  the  larger  charity  of  the  Church  in 
offering  pardon  to  the  penitents  whom  the 
Montanists   abandoned   to    their    fate   was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  was  a  boon   to  the  world.     But  was 
there  no  harm  done  in  the  suppression  of 
Montanism  ?     Montanism  resisted  the  fatal 
claims  of  priestly  absolution,  and  it  bore  testi- 
mony  to   two   great,   vital    principles — the 
principle  of  Christian  individualism .  and  the 
principle   of   purity   of   communion.      The 
chief  items  in  the  indictment  of  episcopal 
churches  have  always  been  their  suppression 
of  these  two  principles.  Presbyterian  church- 
es have  contended  for  the  latter,  and  Con- 
gregational churches  for  both.     What  those 
churches  value  most  highly  found  a  foremost 
place  in  Montanism.     An  attentive  perusal 
of  the  subsequent  history  of   Christendom 
will  show  that  the  indiscriminate  uprooting 
of  the  tares  with  the  wheat,  resulting  from 
the  opposition  of  the  episcopacy  to  Montan- 
ism, was  avenged  by  the  invasion  of  growing 
moral  corruption  in  the  Church.  She  earned 
the  name  of  Catholic,  but  she  let  the  reins  of 
discipline  fall  from  her  hands,  and  became 
a  prey  to  scandalous  licentiousness,  while  the 
loss  of    individual  spontaneity  sapped  her 
life-blood    and  allowed  her   to  degenerate 
more  and  more  into  a  mechanical  organiza- 
tion. 
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The  second  point  in  the  internal  life  of  the 
Church  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
as  this  is  portrayed  by  M.  Renan,  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  attention,  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  in  view  of  a  possible  reconciliation 
with  the  State.  I  cannot  do  more  than 
glance  at  this  now.  M.  Renan  considers  that 
the  Church  was  already  anticipating  with 
hope  and  pleasure  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
the  power  of  the  secular  government  for  the 
promotion  of  her  own  ends.  He  quotes  the 
words  of  Melito  of  Sardis,  in  which  that  elo- 
quent Christian  bishop  says — *  The  first  duty 
of  the  sovereign,  then,  that  which  renders 
him  most  acceptable  to  God,  is  to  deliver 
from  error  the  people  who  are  subject  to 
him.'  In  his  apology  Melito  goes  further, 
and  seems  to  shadow  forth  the  happy  state 
of  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  Em- 
pire. We  may  make  too  much  of  these  views 
of  Melito's.  Prominent  and  influential  as 
the  Bishop  of  Sardis  was,  he  was  not  the 
whole  Church,  nor  a  pope  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  whole  Church.  Other  Christian 
writers  of  his  age  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  interference  of  the  State  in  matters  of 
religious  belief .  Tertullian  was ;  and  his  opin- 
ion is  at  least  as  well  worth  taking  into  ac- 
count as  that  of  Melito.  While  still  associa- 
ted with  the  orthodox  body  of  the  Church, 
Tertullian  strenuously  resisted  the  idea  of 
a  forcible  interference  in  religious  matters. 
In  regard  to  this  he  writes — 

However,  it  is  a  fundamental  right,  a  privi- 
lege of  nature,  that  every  man  should  worship 
according  to  his  own  convictions:  one  man^s 
religion  neither  harms  nor  helps  another  nmn. 
It  is  assuredly  no  part  of  religion  to  compel 
religion — to  which  free-will  and  not  force 
should  lead  us — the  sacrificial  victims  being 
required  of  a  willing  mind  (*Ad  Scapu- 
lam,'  2). 

These  words  mifi:ht  have  been  uttered  on 
the  platform  of  the  Liberation  Society.  But 
then  it  may  be  said  Melito  was  a  bishop  and 
Tertullian  was  not  Possibly  the  different 
ecclesiastical  positions  of  the  two  men 
affected  their  views  of  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State.  Still  the  bishops  were  not  the 
Church,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Melito  represented  the  views  of  all  the 
bishops.  M.  Renan  tells  us  that  *  authority 
loves  authority'  ^p.  015).  This  is  not  an 
universal  truth.  More  often  one  authority  is 
jealous  of  another  authority,  or  even  confiicts 
with  it  Anyhow  the  association  dreamed 
of  by  Melito  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  because  where  it  has  been  re- 
alized it  has  not  furthered  but  hindered  the 
cause  of  the  Church.  In  the  East  the  Church 
did  eventually  amalgamate  its  power  with 
that  of  the  State,  and  from  the  day  At  be- 


gan the  process  she  commenced  to  ossify 
into  helpless  rigidity.  In  the  West  the 
Church  expanded  and  developed  magnifi- 
cent  resources,  and  there  it  was  perpetually 
in  confiict  with  the  Empire.  This  fact  at 
least  is  certain,  that  it  was  not  through  alli- 
ance with  the  State  but  when  meeting  the 
deadliest  enmity  from  it,  that  the  Church 
effectually  conquered  the  proud  old  pagan 
empire,  and  so  established  herself  in  breadth 
and  vigour,  that  Christianity  became  the 
victorious  religion,  containing  within  it  all 
the  seeds  of  what  was  to  be  noblest  and  best 
in  succeeding  ages ;  while  the  conacientioas 
exertions  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  use  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  State  in  crushing  out 
the  new  faith  so  completely  failed  that  the 
death  of  that  emperor  was  virtually  *  the  end 
of  the  old  world.  waltxr  f.  adxkkt. 


Art.  IL — Evolution  by  Force  ImpoesibU  :  a 
New  Argument  against  Matertalitm, 

The  universe  may  be  viewed  under  two 
different  aspects — the  statical  and  the  dyna- 
mical. Under  the  former  we  consider  the 
nature  of  things  as  they  simply  co-exist  in 
space;  under  the  latter  we  inquire  into 
things  in  their  order  of  succession  in  time. 
Evolution  is  munly  concerned  with  the  latter. 
It  regards  the  world  as  a  succession  of  events 
— ^as  a  process  in  time,  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  ho- 
mogeneous to  the  heterogeneous,  from  the  in- 
definite to  the  definite,  and  from  the  definite 
to  the  more  definite,  a  change  from  the 
general  to  the  particular.  Evolution  looks  on 
every  change  as  conditioned  by  its  antecedent 
or  efficient  cause.  Everything  is  regarded  as 
under  the  domain  of  causality.  Nothing  hap- 
pens without  a  cause,  and  the  same  causes 
acting  under  the  same  conditions  will  always 
produce  the  same  effects.  All  events  are  con* 
sidered  to  be  the  products  of  continuously 
operating  causes,  and  no  breaks  or  stoppages 
in  the  sequences  of  phenomena  are  recog^ 
nised.  An  all-pervading  uniformity  in  nature 
is  assumed.  The  modem  biological  doctrine 
of  evolution  regards  the  higher  and  more 
complex  forms  of  life  as  gradually  arising  ont 
of  the  lower  and  more  simple.  Every  Idnd 
of  being  is  reffarded  as  a  product  of  modifi- 
cations wrought  bv  insensible  gradations  on 
a  pre-existing  kind  of  living  thing. 

This  may  oe  regarded  as  a  brief  statement 
of  the  g^reat  leading  principles  on  which  all 
evolutionists  are  found  to  agree,  principles 
which  recent  biological  researches  are  tend- 
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ing  daily  to  confirm   and  which  will,  doaht- 
less,  ere  long  be  universally  accepted. 

When  we  leave  the  established  facts  and 
principles  and  begin  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  evolution  and  the  nature  of  those 
agencies  by  which  the  process  is  brought 
about,  we  soon  meet  with  a  diversity  of 
opinion.  At  present  most  evolutionists  re- 
gard the  process  as  purely  mechanical  and 
physical,  the  result  of  matter,  motion,  and 
force  alone ;  to  be  explained,  if  explicable  at 
all,  in  the  terms  of  these  elements. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  arti- 
cle to  demonstrate  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
process  of  nature  can  ever  be  accounted  for 
without  going  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in 
Matter,  Motion,  and  Force.  The  belief  that 
it  can  be  so  explained  has  arisen,  I  think, 
from  a  mistake  as  to  what  really  is  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  evolution — ^that  thing 
which,  of  all  others  in  the  process,  requires 
to  be  accounted  for. 

What  is  the  Fundamental  Problem  of 
Evolution?  To  simplify  considerations,  I 
shall  confine  my  inquiries  to  the  evolution  of 
oi^anic  nature,  leaving  out  of  account  evolu- 
tion in  its  mental,  moral,  and  social  aspects. 
I  shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  refer  to 
Inorganic  Physics  in  so  far  as  it  may  directly 
bear  on  the  subject 

What  then  is  the  fundamental  problem  of 
organic  evolution  ?  It  is  an  opinion  which  is 
daily  gaining  ground  that  at  some  future 
time,  perhaps  not  far  distant,  all  the  purely 
physical  sciences  will  be  brought  under  a  few 
general  laws  and  principles.  However  wide 
and  diversified  physical  phenomena  may 
seem  at  first  sight,  and  however  great  and 
radical  the  apparent  distinction  between  the 
several  sciences,  yet  to  the  eye  of  the 
thoughtful  physicist,  who  sees  deeper  into 
the  subject,  they  begin  to  appear  as  but  the 
varied  modifications  of  a  few  common  princi- 
ples. For  example,  heat,  electricity,  and 
mi^etismare,  in  their  ordinary  phenomena, 
very  unlike  each  other ;  yet  modem  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  they  are  mutually 
convertible.  Heat  can  be  converted  into 
electricity,  and  electricity  into  magnetism. 
Magnetism  can  be  converted  into  electricity, 
and  electricity  into  heat.  This  indicates  that 
the  corresponding  science  are  not  radically 
distinct,  that  their  phenomena  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  that  in  each  we  have  the  same 
force  manifested  under  different  forms. 

To  arrive  at  unity  among  the  facts  of  na- 
ture has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  aim 
of  phyucal  investigation.  We  try  to  induce 
a  unity  amongst  the  multifarious  facts  of  the 
senses  by  bringing  under  a  certain  conception 
88  many  of  them  as  can  be  rationally  connect- 


ed by  it.  But  we  soon  find  that  we  must 
have  a  higher  unity ;  and  we  endeavour  to 
reduce  the  number  of  our  conceptions  by 
finding  one  of  a  higher  order ;  and  so  on, 
ever  trying  to  teach  the  highest  unity,  the 
most  general  conception  possible. 

The  point,  however,  which  more  immedi- 
ately claims  our  special  attention,  is  this : — 
As  the  physical  sciences  proceed  in  their 
generalization,  they  advance  more  and  more 
towards  Molecular  Physics.  We  may  illus- 
trate our  meaning  by  examples  without 
number  from  any  of  the  sciences.  In 
electricity,  for  instance,  all  the  ordinary 
questions — such  as  how  a  Leyden  jar  be- 
comes charged,  or  how  the  electricities  are 
supposed  to  be  decomposed  on  a  conductor, 
or  by  what  means  one  body  charged  posi- 
tively will  act  upon  another  charged  nega- 
tively— were  formerly  considered  to  be 
answered  quite  satisfactorily  without  making 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  moleculwr 
condition  of  the  bodies  under  the  electric 
influence.  But  when  we  come  to  inquire 
more  deeply  into  what  is  meant  by  induc- 
tion, when  we  ask  what  that  peculiar  con- 
dition is,  which  constitutes  the  charged  jar, 
and  what  the  nature  of  the  hidden  change 
which  takes  place  on  the  conductor  whue 
what  we  call  its  electricities  are  being  de- 
composed— we  begin  to  find  that  we  are 
entering  upon  deep  and  difficult  questions 
regarding  the  hidden  operations  taking 
place  among  the  molecules  of  the  electrified 
body.  Formerly  electricity  t^as  supposed 
to  be  a  fluid  substance  altogether  distinct 
from  the  body  in  which  it  manifested  it- 
self;  and,  of  course,  inquiry  was  directed 
towards  this  hypothetical  substance,  and 
not  to  the  molecular  condition  of  the  body. 
But  the  grounds  for  believing  in  the  exist- 
ence of  inis  hypothetical  fluid  are  fast  dis- 
appearing ;  and  electricity  is  now  generally 
believed  to  be  a  state  of  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  electrified  body  itself.  Simi- 
larly, heat  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be 
a  substance,  to  which  the  name  caloric  was 
applied.  It  is  now,  however,  proved  to  be 
not  a  substance,  but  a  particular  mode  of 
motion  of  the  atoms  of  the  heated  body. 
The  same  is  proved  to  be  the  case  in  regard 
to  light ;  and  magnetism,  which  was  former- 
ly explained  by  means  of  hypothetical  fluids, 
is  now  believed  to  consist  also  in  a  particu- 
lar molecular  condition  of  the  magnetic 
body ;  whilst  chemistry  is  fast  becoming  a 
question  regarding  the  dynamical  actions  of 
the  atoms  of  the  combining  substances. 

In  physical  astronomy,  questions  regard- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  sun,  the  fixed 
stars  and  nebulsa,  are  now  determined  by 
molecnlar  physics ;  and  even  the  direction 
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and  velocity  of  their  motions  are  resolved  by 
the  same  method.  Physical  inquiry  in 
every  direction  is  converging  towards  mole- 
cular physics ;  is  resolving  itself  into  ques- 
tions regarding  the  dynamical  action  of  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter. 

If  the  foregoing  be  true  of  the  inorganic 
world,  it  is  true  in  a  still  more  marked  man- 
ner of  organic  nature.  There  is  no  oi^an- 
ism  in  the  world  whose  career,  if  traced 
back,  would  not  be  found  to  have  begun  in 
a  structureless  and  colourless  substance,  to 
which  the  name  of  protoplasm,  or  matter  of 
life,  has  been  given.  And  it  is  to  the 
movements,  disposition,  and  arrangements 
of  the  molecules  of  this  structureless  sub- 
stance that  the  form  of  every  organic  being 
on  the  globe  owes  its  origin.  Every  plant, 
every  animal,  is  built  up  molecule  by  mole- 
cule. 

All  physical  investigation  is  tending  to- 
wards the  solution  of  the  two  great  ques- 
tions: (1)  What  is  the  constitution  of  the 
ultimate  atoms  and  molecules  of  matter — 
what  is  their  real  nature!  (2)  What  is 
their  behaviour — what  the  laws  of  their 
motion?  These  are  the  two  important 
problems  which  first  present  themselves  for 
solution ;  but  neither  of  them,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  the  grand  and  fundamental  problem. 
Evolution,  however,  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  second  of  these  two  problems,  for 
it  has  to  do  not  so  much  with  the  nature  of 
the  molecule  as  with  its  motions.  Now,  in 
regard  to  all  physical  change  or  motion,  no 
matter  what  the  nature  of  that  change  or 
motion  may  be,  there  are  at  the  very  out- 
set two  fundamental  questions  which  sug- 
gest themselves:  (1)  What  produces  the 
change — causes  motion  ?  (2)  What  deter- 
mines or  directs  it? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question  there  is  no 
diversity  of  opinion.  All  agree  that  what 
produces  change  or  causes  motion  is  Force. 
The  second  question,  however,  viz..  What 
determines  or  directs  the  motion  ?  is  not  so 
easily  answered.  This  question  is  not  only 
the  more  difficult  of  the  two,  but  also  by  far 
the  more  important. 

All  physicists  agree  that  what  is  called 
physical  law  is  just  the  expression  of  the 
manner  in  which  forces  act  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  effects,  or  *  the  paths  along 
which  they  travel  to  their  particular  results,' 
as  Mr.  Lewes  expresses  it  In  the  produc- 
tion of  all  physical  phenomena  we  have, 
therefore,  two  distinct  elements,  viz.,  force 
and  the  way  or  manner  in  which  force  acts 
— force  and  the  paths  along  which  it  travels, 
so  to  speak — or,  in  other  words  still,  force 
and  the  laws  of  force. 

One  of  the  most  important  results   of 


modern  physical  inquiry  has  been  to  show 
that  the  various  phenomena  of  light,  heat, 
electricity,  <&?c.,  are  but  different  modifica- 
tions in  action  of  the  same  forces.  When 
the  forces  take  one  path,  we  have  light; 
taking  another  path  they  become  heat; 
another  produces  electricity,  and  so  on. 
Now  it  will  be  observed  that  the  funda- 
mental question  is  not,  what  is  the  particu- 
lar force  in  action,  or  upon  what  does  its 
exertion  depend  ?  but  rather,  what  is  it  that 
causes  the  force  to  act  in  the  particular 
manner  in  which  it  does  act?  In  other 
words,  what  determines  the  paths  along 
which  it  acts?  Material  phenomena, 
whether  in  the  physical  or  in  the  organic 
world,  are  produced  in  general  by  the 
motion  of  the  molecules  or  of  the  atoms  of 
bodies.  Now  the  great  question  is  not 
simply  what  produces  the  motion  ?  but 
what  produces  the  particular  kind  of  motion  ? 
It  is  not  what  gives  existence  to  the  motion, 
but  what  determines  its  direction  ?  This  is 
evident,  because  the  particular  phenomenon 
with  which  our  inquiries  are  concerned  does 
not  directly  depend  upon  the  mere  existence 
of  the  motion,  but  upon  its  special  direction 
or  determination.  The  same  exertion  of 
force  which  produces  one  phenomenon 
would  probably  produce  any  other  pheno- 
menon, were  determination  in  the  proper 
direction  given  to  it  It  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  force  which  accounts  for  the 
particular  phenomenon ;  the  mere  exertion 
of  force  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  same 
in  all  phenomena. 

The  grand  principle  of  evolution  is  there- 
fore Determinism;  and  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion is,  What  determines  Molecular  Motion 
and  Force?  Every  organic  being,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  just  as  the  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules has  determined  it  to  be.  It  is 
according  to  the  determination  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  molecules  that  it  is  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  or  a  plant  or  an  animal  of  a  par- 
ticular order,  genus,  or  species.  The  solution 
of  the  problem.  What  determines  molecular 
motion  ?  will  open  up  the  way,  and  the  only 
way  that  will  ever  lead  to  an  understanding 
of  the  hidden  process  of  nature.  That  this 
is  the  fundamental  problem  will  be  further 
evident  if  we  examine  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
famous  formula  of  evolution.  '  Evolution,' 
he  says,  '  is  an  integration  of  matter  and 
concomitant  dissipation  of  motion ;  during 
which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite, 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  co- 
herent heterogeneity ;  and  during  which  the 
retained  motion  undergoes  a  parallel  trans- 
formation.'    ^*  First  Principles,'  §  145.) 

This  is  probably  th^  most  abstract,  com- 
prehensive, and  accurate  statement  of  the 
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process  of  evolution  which  we  have.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  fandamental  element  in 
Uiis  process  is  neither  Force,  nor  the  Per- 
sistence of  Force,  as  Mr.  Spencer  supposes, 
but  a  totally  different  thing,  viz.,  the  Deter- 
minatum  of  Force.  If  *  evolution  is  an 
integration  of  matter,'  it  is  obvious  that  this 
integration  is  not  the  result  of  the  exertion 
of  force,  but  of  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
the  force  is  directed.  In  other  words,  the 
integration  is  not  due  to  the  force,  but  to 
its  determination.  The  mere  exertion  of 
force  will  tend  to  produce  disintegration 
rather  than  integration.  It  is  the  proper 
determination  of  the  force  which  produces 
the  int^ration.  The  same  remark  holds 
true  of  motion.  Integration  is  not  produced 
by  the  mere  motion  of  the  parts  of  matter, 
but  by  the  way  in  which  this  motion  is 
directed.  And  if  evolution  be  a  '  dissipation 
of  motion,'  it  is  such  only  because  the 
motion  is  so  determined  as  to  bring  about 
that  result.  And  again,  if  in  evolution 
'  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  hetero- 
geneity,' it  is  simply  because  the  motions  of 
the  paxts  of  matter  are  so  determined  as  to 
produce  this  effect;  and  the  motions  are  so 
determined,  because  the  forces  which  pro- 
duce the  motions  are  so  determined.  It  is 
not  the  mere  exertion  of  the  force  which 
brings  about  the  required  result,  but  the  de- 
termination of  the  force.  In  short,  every 
element  in  this  formula  is  the  result  not  of 
force,  but  of  the  determination  of  force ; 
not  of  motion,  but  of  the  determination  of 
motion.  We  come  now  to  the  following 
theorem,  viz. — 

1.  The  Production  of  Motion  and  the 
Determination  of  Motion,  the  Exertion  of 
Force  and  the  Determination  of  Ford,  are 
absolutely  and  essentially  different. 

The  radical  and  essential  distinction  be- 
tween force  and  the  determination  of  force, 
between  motion  and  the  determination  of 
motion,  could  not  possibly  have  escaped 
observation  ;  but  the  important  bearing  that 
this  distinction  has  on  the  whole  question  of 
evolution  has  certainly  been  overlooked. 

In  physics  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
attribute  everytMng  to  force ;  force,  at  least, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  all-important 
element  This,  however,  is  a  mistake ;  for, 
as  we  shall  see,  far  more  depends  upon  the 
determination  of  force  than  upon  its  exist- 
ence, and  therefore,  unless  force  be  deter- 
mined by  force,  the  most  important  element 
in  physical  causation  is  a  something  differ- 
ent from  force.  And  this  holds  equally  true 
whether  our  inquiries  relate  to  the  inorganic 
or  to  the  organic  world. 

In  the  production  of  organic  forms  from 


the  simplest  up  to  the  most  special  and  com- 
plex in  the  vegetable  and  animal  Icingdom, 
two  things  require  to  be  accounted  for, 
viz.,  (1)  the  motion  of  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  (2)  its  disposition 
or  arrangement  with  reference  to  time  and 
space.  The  particles  which  are  to  compose 
the  organism  must  not  only  move,  but  move 
with  a  particular  determination  in  regard  to 
time  and  space.  If  a  molecule  has  to  bo 
placed  in  any  particular  place  of  an  organism, 
it  must  move  in  the  particular  direction  in 
spcu:e  which  will  lead  to  that  place,  and  stop 
at  the  particular  moment  of  time  when  it 
reaches  it. 

Motion  is  not  only  produced,  but  it  is  pro- 
duced in  a  particular  manner,  and  under 
particular  conditions  or  determinations  in 
regard  to  time,  space,  and  other  circumstan- 
ces. In  other  words,  not  only  must  some- 
thing produce  the  motion,  but  something 
must  determine  it  also.  The  causing  of,  or 
giving  mere  existence  to  the  motion,  I  have 
called  the  Production  of  the  motion.  The 
causing  of  it  to  happen  in  the  particular 
manner  in  which  it  does,  rather  than  in 
some  other  manner,  I  have  called  the  Deter- 
mination of  the  motion.  It  must  be  evident 
to  every  one  who  will  consider  the  matter, 
that  these  two  things  are  radically  distinct 
And  not  only  are  they  radically  distinct,  but 
they  must  be  separately  accounted  for.  To 
account  for  the  mere  existence  of  motion 
does  not  account  for  its  happening  in  one 
way  rather  than  in  some  other.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  one  cannot  be  produced  with- 
out the  other.  We  cannot  determine  motion 
unless  there  is  a  motion  to  be  determined ; 
wo  cannot  determine  that  which  has  no  ex- 
istence ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we 
produce  motion  without  at  the  same  time 
giving  it  some  particular  determination  in 
regard  to  time,  place,  or  other  circumstance. 
But,  although  the  one  cannot  be  produced 
without  the  other,  yet  the  two  are  results  of 
different  agencies ;  and  the  .discovery  of  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  one  does  not  in  the 
least  degree  satisfy  the  mind  as  to  the 
presence  of  the  other.  To  account  for  the 
motion  of  a  ball  does  not  account  for  its 
moving,  say,  east  rather  than  west,  or  in  any 
other  possible  direction.  A  force,  it  is  true, 
cannot  act  without  at  the  same  time  acting 
in  some  particular  way,  or  move  a  body 
without  moving  it  in  some  particular  direc- 
tion ;  but  to  account  for  the  one  does  not 
satisfy  the  mind  in  regard  to  the  other.  The 
explosion  of  the  powder  within  a  gun  is  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  motion  of  the  ball, 
but  the  explosion  of  the  powder  is  not  to 
the  mind  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  ball  mov- 
ing east  rather  than  west,  or  in  any  other 
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direction.  The  mere  exertion  of  force  does 
not  explain  how  it  is  exerted  thus  and  not 
otherwise.  The  exertion  of  force  and  the 
determination  of  force  are  two  things  abso- 
lutely different,  and  what  holds  true  of 
motion  and  force  holds  equally  true  of  en- 

The  grand  and  fundamental  question  then 
is — What  is  it  that  determines  molecular 
motion  in  organic  nature?  What  deter- 
mines and  directs  the  action  of  the  forces 
concerned  in  the.  production  of  specific 
forms  in  the  inorganic  and  organic  worlds  f 
Is  it  a  force  ?  Is  it  energy  ?  This  leads  us 
to  the  second  theorem,  viz. — 

2,  The  action  of  a  Force  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  a  Force :  neither  can  Energy  be 
determined  by  Energy^  nor  Motion  by  Mo- 
tion, 

That  the  action  of  a  force  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  the  action  of  a  force  is  demon- 
strable thus.  If  the  action  of  a  force  is  de- 
termined by  an  act,  then  this  determining 
act  must  itself  have  been  determined  by  a 
preceding  act;  and  this  preceding  act  by 
another,  and  so  on  in  like  manner  to  infini- 
ty. This  is  evident ;  for  if  the  act  which 
determines  the  action  of  the  force  exists  at 
all,  it  must  exist  in  time  and  space,  and 
must  have  a  determinate  existence  in  refer- 
ence to  time  and  space,  and  if  so,  some- 
thing must  have  given  it  that  determinate 
relation.  If  it  be  replied  that  it  was  a  prior 
act  which  determined  this  determining  ad, 
then  that  prior  act,  in  order  to  give  the  de- 
termining act  the  proper  determination,  must 
itself  have  been  properly  determined;  and 
the  question   again  recurs,  what  gave  the 

Srior  act  ihe  proper  determination  ?  If  the 
etermination  was  given  by  an  act  still  prior, 
that  act  must  itself  have  been  properly  de- 
termined ;  and  if  so,  then  there  must  have 
been  another  act  preceding  which  gave  it 
the  proper  determination,  and  so  on  in  like 
manner  to  infinity.  The  reason  of  all  this  is 
perfectly  obvieus.  When  we  account  for 
the  determination  of  an  act  by  assigning  an 
act,  we  account  for  it  by  means  of  a  some- 
thing which  requires  itself  to  be  accounted 
for  in  a  similar  manner.  To  make  the  mat- 
ter still  more  plain,  suppose  that  an  effort  or 
exertion  A  of  force  has  been  produced.  It 
has  not  only  been  produced,  but  it  has  been 
produced  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  and 
in  reference  to  some  particular  thing ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  effort  not  only  got  existence, 
but  a  particular  determined  existence.  There 
are,  therefore,  two  things  which  require  to 
be  accounted  for:  (1)  the  mere  exertion  of 
the  force — its  simple  production;  and  ^2) 
the  production  of  this  particular  effort  A  in- 
•taad  of  B  or  C,  or  any  other  possible  ef- 


fort, and  its  production  at  this  particular 
time  and  place  rather  than  at  some  other. 
That  is,  we  have  to  account  (1)  for  its /?ro- 
ductioHj  and  (2)  for  its  determination.  Now 
what  we  are  inquiring  after  at  present  is  not 
what  produced  this  effort  or  exertion  of 
power,  but  what  determined  it;  that  is,  what 
caused  this  particular  effort  A  to  happen 
rather  than  B  or  C  or  any  other,  or  to  bap- 
pen  rather  than  not  to  happen,  or  to  happen 
in  the  particular  manner  in  which  it  did 
happen  rather  than  in  some  other  manner. 
It  must  be  evident  that  whatever  this  cause 
may  have  been,  it  was  not  an  exertion  of 
force.  For  let  us  suppose  that  the  effort  A 
was  determined  as  to  the  manner  of  its  hap- 
pening by  an  effort  B,  then  this  effort  B 
itself  requires  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;  for  if  the  effort  B  happened,  it 
must  have  happened  after  a  particular  de- 
termined manner ;  and  if  so,  we  must  ask 
what  determined  the  effort  B,  what  caused 
it  to  happen  in  that  particular  manner !  And 
if  we  say  it  was  by  an  effort  C,  we  involve 
ourselves  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  ad  infi* 
nitum. 

But  even  supposingr  we  were  to  maintain 
that  the  determination  of  the  effort  A  waa 
caused  by  effort  beyond  effort  ad  infinitum^ 
it  would  not  help  the  matter  the  least ;  for, 
on  looking  at  the  question  more  closely,  we 
find  that  it  is  not  the  determining  act  or  ef- 
fort B  which  determines  the  effort  A^  but  the 
determination  of  the  determining  effort  B. 
We  find  that  if  this  determining  effort  or  ex- 
ertion of  force  B  bad  not  been  itself  particu- 
larly determined  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
happening,  the  effort  A  determined  by  it 
would  not  have  happened  as  it  did ;  so  its 
happening  in  the  manner  in  which  it  did 
happen  depended  upon  the  effort  C  which 
determined  the  determining  effort  B.  And, 
again,  on  looking  more  closely,  we  find  that 
it  did  not  depend  upon  this  effort  C  either, 
but  upon  the  determination  of  this  effort  C 
And  even  supposing  we  were  in  this  man- 
ner to  go  back  to  infinity,  still  it  would  not 
be  the  antecedent  act  which  determined  the 
consequent  act,  but  the  determination  of  the 
antec^ent  act  which  determined  it ;  so 
that,  after  all,  by  no  possible  means  can  we 
conceive  determination  to  be  the  result  of 
an  act  or  exertion  of  force.  Uence,  be  the 
cause  of  the  determination  whatever  it  may, 
it  cannot  possibly  be  an  act  or  exertion  of 
force. 

In  like  manner  we  can  prove  that  motion 
cannot  be  delermined  by  motion.  Motion 
will  produce  motion,  but  motion  cannot  de- 
termine motion.  A  ball  A  in  motion  will 
produce  motion  in  a  ball  B,  but  the  motion 
of  the  ball  A  will  not  determine  the  motion 
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process  of  evolation  which  we  have.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  fundamental  element  in 
this  process  is  neither  Force,  nor  the  Per- 
sistence of  Force,  as  Mr.  Spencer  supposes, 
hat  a  totally  different  thing,  viz.,  the  Deter- 
mination  of  Force.  If  '  evolution  is  an 
integration  of  matter,^  it  is  obvious  that  this 
integration  is  not  the  result  of  the  exertion 
of  force,  but  of  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
the  force  is  directed.  In  other  words,  the 
integration  is  not  due  to  the  force,  but  to 
its  determination.  The  mere  exertion  of 
force  will  tend  to  produce  disintegration 
rather  than  integration.  It  is  the  proper 
determination  of  the  force  which  produces 
the  integration.  The  same  remark  holds 
trae  of  motion.  Integration  is  not  produced 
by  the  mere  motion  of  the  parts  of  matter, 
but  by  the  way  in  which  this  motion  is 
directed.  And  if  evolution  be  a  '  dissipation 
of  motion,'  it  is  such  only  because  the 
motion  is  so  determined  as  to  bring  about 
that  result.  And  again,  if  in  evolution 
*  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  hetero- 
geneity/ it  is  simply  because  the  motions  of 
the  parts  of  matter  are  so  determined  as  to 
produce  this  effect ;  and  the  motions  are  so 
determined,  because  the  forces  which  pro- 
duce the  motions  are  so  determined.  It  is 
not  the  mere  exertion  of  the  force  which 
brings  about  the  required  result,  but  the  de- 
termination of  the  force.  In  short,  every 
element  in  this  formula  is  the  result  not  of 
force,  but  of  the  determination  of  force ; 
not  of  motion,  but  of  the  determination  of 
motion.  We  come  now  to  the  following 
theorem,  viz. — 

1.  The  Production  of  Motion  and  the 
Determination  of  Motion,  the  Exertion  of 
Force  and  the  Determination  of  Forci,  are 
absolutely  and  essentially  different. 

The  radical  and  essential  distinction  be- 
tween force  and  the  determination  of  force, 
between  motion  and  the  determination  of 
motion,  could  not  possibly  have  escaped 
observation ;  but  the  important  bearing  that 
this  distinction  has  on  the  whole  question  of 
evolution  has  certainly  been  overlooked. 

In  physics  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
attribute  everything  to  force ;  force,  at  least, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  all-important 
element.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake ;  for, 
as  we  shall  see,  far  more  depends  upon  the 
determination  of  force  than  upon  its  exist- 
ence^  and  therefore,  unless  force  be  deter- 
mined by  force,  the  most  important  element 
in  physical  causation  is  a  something  differ- 
ent from  force.  And  this  holds  equally  true 
whether  our  inquiries  relate  to  the  inorganic 
or  to  the  organic  world. 

In  the  production  of  organic  forms  from 


the  simplest  up  to  the  most  special  and  com- 
plex in  the  vegetable  and  animal  Icingdom, 
two  things  require  to  be  accounted  for, 
viz.,  (1)  the  motion  of  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  (2)  its  disposition 
or  arrangement  with  reference  to  time  and 
space.  The  particles  which  are  to  compose 
the  organism  must  not  only  move,  but  move 
with  a  particular  determination  in  regard  to 
time  and  space.  If  a  molecule  has  to  bo 
placed  in  any  particular  place  of  an  organism, 
it  must  move  in  the  particular  direction  in 
space  which  will  lead  to  that  place,  and  stop 
at  the  particular  moment  of  time  when  it 
reaches  it. 

Motion  is  not  only  produced,  but  it  is  pro- 
duced in  a  particular  manner,  and  under 
particular  conditions  or  determinations  in 
regard  to  time,  space,  and  other  circumstan- 
ces. In  other  words,  not  only  must  some- 
thing produce  the  motion,  but  something 
must  determine  it  also.  The  causing  of,  or 
giving  mere  existence  to  the  motion,  I  have 
called  the  Production  of  the  motion.  The 
causing  of  it  to  happen  in  the  particular 
manner  in  which  it  does,  rather  than  in 
some  other  manner,  I  have  called  the  Deter- 
mination of  the  motion.  It  must  be  evident 
to  every  one  who  will  consider  the  matter, 
that  these  two  things  are  radically  distinct. 
And  not  only  are  they  radically  distinct,  but 
they  must  be  separately  accounted  for.  To 
account  for  the  mere  existence  of  motion 
does  not  account  for  its  happening  in  one 
way  rather  than  in  some  other.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  one  cannot  be  produced  with- 
out the  other.  We  cannot  determine  motion 
unless  there  is  a  motion  to  be  determined  ; 
we  cannot  determine  that  which  has  no  ex- 
istence ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we 
produce  motion  without  at  the  same  time 
giving  it  some  particular  determination  in 
regard  to  time,  place,  or  other  circumstance. 
But,  although  the  one  cannot  be  produced 
without  the  other,  yet  the  two  are  results  of 
different  agencies ;  and  the  .discovery  of  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  one  does  not  in  the 
least  degree  satisfy  the  mind  as  to  the 
presence  of  the  other.  To  account  for  the 
motion  of  a  ball  does  not  account  for  its 
moving,  say,  east  rather  than  west,  or  in  any 
other  possible  direction.  A  force,  it  is  true, 
cannot  act  without  at  the  same  time  acting 
in  some  particular  way,  or  move  a  body 
without  moving  it  in  some  particular  direc- 
tion ;  but  to  account  for  the  one  does  not 
satisfy  the  mind  in  regard  to  the  other.  The 
explosion  of  the  powder  within  a  gun  is  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  motion  of  the  ball, 
but  the  explosion  of  the  powder  is  not  to 
the  mind  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  ball  mov- 
ing east  rather  than  west,  or  in  any  other 
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or  can  be  efEected  by  a  force.  This  will  be 
more  obvioas  and  better  understood  after 
we  consider  some  prevailing  misconceptions 
concerning  the  nature  of  determi nation, 
which  appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  discus- 
sions regarding  the  acts  of  the  will.* 

*  Professor  Tyndall's  famous   objection   to 

Erayer  for  a  change  of  weather  appears  to  be 
ased  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
forces  of  nature  are  determined  by  force.  To 
ask  for  a  chance  in  the  weather  is,  according 
to  him,  to  ask  for  an  infringement  of  the  law 
of  conservation,  just  as  truly  as  it  would  be 
were  we  to  pray  that  water  might  flow  up 
hill.  C  Fortnightly,  Review,*  December.  1865.) 
Now  to  give  us  fair  weather  for  foul  requires 
merely  a  different  determination  in  the  forces 
which  now  exist;  and,  unless  force  is  determined 
by  force,  no  new  creation  of  force,  not  even  an 
expenditure  of  force,  is  required. 

But,  in  addition,  the  objection  is  as  far  wrong 
in  physics  as  in  philosophy.  All  matter  under 
every  form  is  in  motion.  But  no  energy  or  ex- 
penditure of  power  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
direct  or  deflect  this  motion,  either  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
the  deflecting  force  should  act  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  in  wlych  the  particle  or  body  is 
moving.  Deflection  to  any  amount  can  thus  be 
produced  without  work.  A  planet,  for  example, 
moving  in  a  circular  orbit  is  being  continually 
deflected  by  gnivity;  but  gravity  in  doing  this 
performs  no  work.  If  the  orbit  l)e  elliptical, 
work  is  performed  by  gravity  in  increasing  the 
yelocity  of  the  planet  as  it  passes  from  aphelion 
to  perihelion,  and  agairtst  gravity  in  diminishing 
the  velocity  in  passing  from  perihelion  to  aphe- 
lion; but  none  in  deflecting  the  planet  from  the 
straight  line.  In  fact,  work  is  never  required 
to  produce  deflection.  True,  deflection  seldom 
takes  place  without  an  expenditure  of  energy; 
but  the  energy  is  required  not  to  produce  the 
deflection,  but  to  produce  that  increase  or  de- 
crease of  motion  which  generally  accompanies 
deflection.  All  the  alterations  in  nature  required 
to  give  us  a  change  of  weather  may  thus  be 
brought  about  without  any  loss  of  energy.  The 
relatton  of  prayer  to  physical  law  will,  however, 
be  more  fully  discussed  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider Teleology  in  the  light  of  Determinism. 

Leibnitz's  celebrated  theory  of  Pre-established 
Harmony  was  based  on  the  same  erroneous  no- 
tion regarding  the  determination  of  motion. 
Descartes  had  maintained  that  the  quantity  of 
motion  in  the  universe  was  constant,  and  could 
be  neither  augmented  nor  diminished.  Will, 
he  argued,  cannot  create  motion— cannot  move 
— a  body;  but,  he  asserted,  it  may  direct  motion, 
for  the  directing  of  motion  is  totally  different 
from  the  producing  of  it.  Leibnitz,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Descartes, 
that  will  could  no  more  direct  motion  than  it 
could  create  motion;  that,  in  order  to  direct 
motion,  bodies  must  be  deflected  from  their 
former  course,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the 
law  of  inertia,  a  body  could  not  thus  be  deflected 
without  an  expenditure  of  force,  and  that  will, 
therefore,  could  no  more  direct  motion  than  it 
could  originate  it.  It  follows,  then,  he  arf^ued, 
tliat  the  motions  of  our  body  obey  tlie  commands 
of  our  will,  not  because  the  will  has  any  direct 
control  over  them,  but  because  these  motions 
have  been  pre-arranged  to  agree  with  the  voli- 


Misconeeptions  regarding  the  nature  of  De' 
termination.  One  of  the  main  difficalties  in 
apprehending  the  force  of  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  arises,  no  donbt,  from  a  certain 
ambiguity  and  confusion  of  thought  in  refe- 
rence to  the  nature  of  Determination.  The 
term  in  ordinary  language  implies  aetionj 
comprehends  under  it  the  conception  of  an 
act.  In  ordinary  language  we  speak  about 
the  '  act  of  determining/  '  the  determining 
act,'  and  so  forth.  But  in  the  foregoing 
reasoning  I  have  used  the  word  in  contra- 
distinction to  action.  There  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  absolute  and  essential  difference  in 
the  nature  of  things  between  action  and 
what  I  have  termed  determination.  But  in 
common  language  the  two  conceptions  are 
usually  confounded,  or  are  at  least  compre- 
hended under  the  term  determination.  This 
is  a  result  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
consider  that  the  two  are  inseparably  con- 
nected. For  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
there  can  be  action  without  determination. 
An  act  cannot  happen  without  happening  in 
some  particular  or  determined  manner. 

There  are  perhaps  no  two  things  in  nature 
so  absolutely  different  and  yet  so  inseparably 
connected.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  two  things  ao  inseparable  in  nature 
should  be  united  in  thought 

Determination,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  used  the  term,  cannot  be  conceived  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  any  act  It  is  not  the 
act,  but  the  adjustment  of  the  way  in  which 
the  act  happens.  It  is  not  motion,  but  the 
particular  direction  of  the  motion,  or  the 
particular  moment  when  the  motion  takes 
place. 

Neither  can  the  cause  of  determination  be 
of  the  nature  of  an  act  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion convinces  us  that  determination  is  ihe 
result,  as  has  already  been  shown,  not  of 
an  act,  bnt  of  the  particular  way  in  which 
the  act  happened.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
produced  not  by  the  act,  but  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  act 

Determination  by  an  act,  whether  it  be  an 

tions  of  the  will.  The  worlds  of  mutter  and  of 
mind  are  wholly  iiidepenilt'nt  of  each  other. 
The  operations  of  the  two  agree,  according  to 
him,  in  con$u'qupnce  of  a  pre-otabliHhed  har- 
mony between  them. 

Had  Leibnitz  been  aware  that  motion  can  be 
directed  without  any  expenditure  of  force,  he 
would  have  found  that  his  theory  of  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  is  superfluous  even  if  it  were 
true  that  will  cannot  move  matter. 

Be  it  observed,  however,  that  although  force 
may  deflect  motion,  yet  force  is  not  that  which 
determines  and  directs  it.  The  fletennininf^ 
cause  is  not  force,  but  that  something  which 
determines  force  to  act  as  it  docs  act.  and  not 
otherwise;  and  this,  as  has  been  repeatedlj 
shoirn,  cannot  be  force. 
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act  of  thought  or  an  act  of  the  will,  is  jaftt 
as  impossible  and  as  inconceivable  as  deter- 
mination by  a  force ;  for  as  the  distinction 
between  the  production  of  motion  and  its 
determination,  or  between  the  production  of 
an  act  and  its  determination,  is  absolute,  it 
mast  hold  as  true  in  the  mental  as  in  the 
physical  world.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to 
conceive  the  will  being  determined  by  an 
act  as  to  conceive  the  motion  of  the  cannon- 
ball  being  determined  by  the  explosion  of 
the  powder.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in 
physics  or  metaphysics  the  distinction  is  of 
most  importance. 

It  certainly  does  at  first  seem  strange  to 
say  that  determination  cannot  take  place  by 
an  act  of  the  will.  But  this  arises  from  the 
fact  of  our  not  distinguishing  between  the 
acts  of  the  will  and  the  determination  of 
those  acts.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
will  can  act,  and  it  may  also  be  true  that  it 
can  determine  those  acts ;  but  it  is  certainly 
not  true,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  that  the 
will  can  determine  its  acts  by  an  act. 

We  have  not  as  yet,  however,  arrived  at 
the  exact  sense  in  which  determination  has 
been  used  in  the  foregoing  argument 

Determination  may  be  viewed  under  two 
distinct  aspects ;  or,  rather,  the  term  applies 
to  two  different  things  which  require  to 
be  clearly  distinguished  the  one  from  the 
other. 

We  have  already  seen  that  determination 
and  action  are  inseparably  connected.  But 
although  an  act  cannot  take  place  without  be- 
ing determined,  yet  it  may  take  place  without 
any  particular  determination.  It  cannot  take 
place  without  happening  in  some  particular 
way,  but  it  may  take  place  without  happening 
in  any  one  particular  way.  A  body  cannot 
move  without  moving  in  some  direction,  but  it 
may  move  without  moving  in  any  one  parti- 
cular direction.  In  fact,  there  is  in  most  cases 
an  infinite  number  of  ways  in  which  an  act 
may  take  place.  There  is,  for  example,  an 
infinite  number  of  directions  in  which  a  body 
may  be  moved.  Now  determination,  in  this 
second  sense  referred  to,  is  the  deciding  or 
determining  which  of  all  these  possible  de- 
terminations shall  take  place.  Take  the  case 
of  motion.  There  is  some  cause  that  deter- 
mines which  direction,  amongst  the  infinite 
number  of  directions  in  which  a  body  can 
be  moved,  shall  be  taken.  The  question  is 
not  so  much  what  causes  the  particular  di- 
rection being  taken,  but  what  causes  it  to  be 
taken  in  preference  to  all  other  possible  di- 
rections. What  is  it  that  determines  the 
one,  out  of  the  infinite  number  of  possible 
directions,  which  shall  actually  be  taken? 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is  used  when 
it  is  said  that  to  know  what  determines  mole- 


cular motion  is  the  fundamental  problem  of 
nature. 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  ;  for  if  a  body 
moves  at  all  it  must  move  in  some  particular 
direction,  and  if  it  does  so,  it  moves  in 
that  particular  direction  rather  than  in  any 
other  direction.  This  is  doubtless  true ;  but 
the  causing  a  body  to  take  a  direction  is 
different  from  causing  it  to  take  the  proper 
direction.  The  determinations  which  take 
place  in  nature  occur  not  at  random  but  ac- 
cording to  a  plan — an  objective  idea.  Thus 
the  question  is  not  simply  what  causes  a 
body  to  take  some  direction,  but  what  causes 
it  to  take,  among  the  infinite  number  of 
possible  directions,  the  proper  direction  in 
relation  to  the  idea.  In  the  formation  of, 
say,  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  no  two  molecules  move 
in  identically  the  same  direction  or  take 
identically  the  same  path.  But  each  mole- 
cule must  move  in  relation  to  the  objective 
idea  of  the  leaf,  or  no  leaf  would  be  formed. 
The  grand  question  therefore  is.  What  is  it 
that  selects  from  among  the  infinite  number 
of  possible  directions  the  proper  one  in  rela- 
tion to  this  idea  ? 

Determination  in  this  latter  sense  may  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  Selection,  There 
is  this  objection,  however,  to  the  word.  Se- 
lection implies  thought  or  choice,  and  it  will 
not  do  to  assume  intelligence  or  will  to  be 
concerned  in  the  selection.  This  must  be 
proved,  not  assumed.  The  word  selection, 
however,  if  we  eliminate  the  idea  of  intelli- 
gence and  will,  conveys  pretty  clearly  what 
is  meant  by  determination.  Clearly  enough 
then,  selection,  in  this  limited  sense,  whether 
it  takes  place  at  random  or  according  to  a 
plan,  cannot,  any  more  than  determination, 
be  the  result  of  an  act. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  selection  in 
its  mental  aspect,  as  synonymous  with  choice 
and  belonging  to  the  will,  can  be  the  result 
of  an  act. 

We  are  here  obliged  to  follow  the  subject 
into  a  somewhat  abstruse  and  debateable 
region  ;  but  this  is  unavoidable,  because  it 
is  in  reference  to  the  Will  that  the  erroneous 
notion,  that  determination  is  something  of 
the  nature  of  an  act,  would  seem  to  have 
originated.  Moreover,  if  it  be  conceivable 
that  choice  can  result  from  an  act,  then,  of 
course,  there  can  be  no  absolute  impossi- 
bility in  conceiving  determination  in  general 
to  result  also  from  action. 

Choice. — Common  language  on  this  mat- 
ter at  the  very  outset  is  apt  to  mislead,  for 
it  represents  choice  as  an  act.  *  An  act  of 
choice'  is,  in  fact,  the  expression  men  daily 
employ.  But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  this 
arises  from  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
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the  acts  of  the  will  and  the  determination  of 
those  acts.  The  term  choice,  in  ordinary 
speech,  comprehends  hoth  elements — ^the  act 
of  the  will  and  the  determination  of  the  act. 
'  As  the  former  element,  however,  is  always 
directly  cognized  by  consciousness,  while  the 
latter  becomes  known,  in  most  cases,  only 
through  reflection,  it  is  natural  that  we  should 
come  to  designate  choice  as  an  act 

If,  however,  we  subject  the  process  to  a 
proper  analysis,  we  shall  find  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  acts  of  the  will  and  the 
determination  of  those  acts  is  as  real  and  ab- 
solute as  between  the  exertion  of  a  force  and 
the  way  in  which  the  force  is  exerted,  or  be- 
tween motion  and  the  direction  of  motion. 
In  short,  the  distinction  is  absolute,  and  be- 
longs to  the  very  nature  of  action  as  action. 

If  we  are  called  upon  to  choose  one  out 
of  a  number  of  things  put  before  us,  we  are 
conscious  in  making  our  choice  of  an  act, 
viz.,  the  act  of  fixing  on  a  particular  one. 
But  this  mere  fixing  on  one  of  the  things  is 
not  the  cause  of  this  one  being  fixed  upon 
rather  than  any  of  the  others.  The  question 
is,  what  is  it  that  determines  the  one  to  be 
fixed  upon  in  preference  to  the  others  f  The 
mere  fixing  considered  by  itself  does  not  ex- 
plain this  any  more  than  the  mere  motion 
of  a  ball  accounts  for  the  ball  taking  one 
particular  direction  rather  than  any  other. 
This  fixing  on  one  of  the  objects  is  an  act  of 
the  will  of  which  we  are  directly  conscious, 
and  is  wholly  different  from  the  determining 
which  one  shall  be  fixed  upon.  The  deter- 
mining must,  in  the  order  of  nature,  if  not 
of  time,  be  prior  to  the  act  of  fixing.  The 
fixing  must  follow  the  determination,  for  it 
is  the  one  determined  that  is  fixed  on.  The 
mere  act  of  the  will,  whatever  that  act  may 
be,  must  take  place  in  some  determinate  way 
rather  than  in  some  other,  and  if  so,  then 
there  must  be  some  cause  for  its  taking  place 
as  it  does  rather  than  otherwise.  The  mere 
taking  place  of  the  act  does  not  explain  this, 
for  the  question  is  not,  What  caused  the 
act !  but.  What  caused  it  thus,  and  not  other- 
wise, or  caused  this  particular  act  rather  than 
some  other? 

A  considerable  amount  of  labour  has  been 
expended  by  some  metaphysicians  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  acts  of  the  will  and  the  de- 
termination of  those  acts.  They  maintain 
that  the  very  acts  of  the  will  themselves  are 
determinations.  Thev  have  apparently  been 
induced  to  assume  this  position  by  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  needless  fear  that,  if 
determination  be  not  produced  by  an  act  of 
the  will,  free-will  must  be  abandoned.  It  is, 
of  course,  essential  to  freedom,  in  the  sense 
maintaiaed  by  those  opposed  to  philosophi- 


cal necessity,  that  we  shall  have  the  power 
to  determine  our  acts ;  but  it  is  not  essential 
that  we  should  have  the  power  to  determine 
them  by  an  act— a  thing  absolutely  impossi- 
ble and  inconceivable. 

It  does  not  alter  the  case  in  the  least  de- 
gree to  say  that  the  will  is  self-determined ; 
that  it  not  only  aets^  but  determines  its  own 
acts ;  that  in  choosing,  it  not  only  fixes  upon 
a  particular  object,  but  determines  which 
one  shall  be  fixed  upon.  The  fixing  upon 
the  particular  one,  of  course,  is  in  this  case 
an  (ut  of  the  will ;  but  the  determining  which 
is  to  be  the  one  fixed  upon  is  certainly  not 
an  a^t.  Let  us  for  a  moment  assume  it  to 
be  an  act  We  are  now  obliged  to  assume 
it  to  be  an  act  of  a  particular  character, 
an  act  adapted  to  produce  this  particular  de- 
termination ;  because  the  occurrence  of  the 
particular  determination  is  accounted  for  not 
by  the  mere  fact  that  an  act  happens,  but  bj 
the  fact  that  one  of  tk  particular  character 
happens,  viz.,  one  adapted  to  produce  the 
particular  determination.  The  real  deter- 
miner must  therefore  be  not  this  determin- 
ing act,  but  that  something,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  determines  the  act — gives  the  act 
its  particular  character  or  determination. 
The  determination  is  thus  due  not  to  the  act, 
but  to  the  determination  of  the  act  It  there- 
fore follows  that  when  we  speak  of  an  *  act 
of  choice,'  we  must  mean  simply  the  act  of 
fixing  upon  some  particular  thing.  The  de- 
termining  which  one  is  to  be  fixed  upon  can- 
not be  called  an  act  of  choice.  We  may  call 
it  choice,  but  not  an  act  of  choice. 

Volition, — A  double  meaning  similar  to 
that  of  *  choice  *  attaches  itself  to  the  word 
Volition.  Volition  is  usually  described  at 
the  primary  nwtM,  or  act,  of  the  will :  the 
going  forth  of  the  will  to  effect  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  mere  effort,  or  nieus^  itself  ia 
not  determination — ^the  deciding  that  this 
effort  shall  be  made,  or  made  as  it  is  rather 
than  otherwise.  There  is,  of  course,  bnt 
one  act  in  the  affair,  viz.,  the  effort,  or  voli- 
tion. The  determination,  which  must  be 
prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  the  prodac- 
tion  of  effort,  is  not  an  act  The  cause  of 
the  determination  may  lie  in  the  Ego  itaelf, 
but  this  cause  never  can  reveal  itself  in  the 
consciousness  as  an  act,  becaose  it  is  not  mo 
act,  and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
conceived  as  an  act  This  distinction  be- 
tween the  act  of  the  will  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  act  is  recognized  even  by  some  of 
the  ablest  advocates  of  a  self-determining 
power  in  the  will.  Professor  Tappan,  for  ex- 
am pie,  in  his  treatise  on  the  will,  considers 
volition  to  be  the  primary  iu«iw,  or  act,  of 
the  will ;  and  the  antecedent  something  which 
determinea  the  volition  he  regards  as  choiee. 
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'Choice  and  Volition,'  he  says,  'are  very 
generally  used  as  ftynonymona.  I  conceive, 
however,  a  distinction.  Volition,  or  the  pri- 
mary nisus^  is  the  first  action,  or  the  first 
going  forth  of  cause  to  effect;  Choice,  as 
ased  in  contradistinction  to  Volition,  pre- 
cedes the  primary  nUuSj  and  is  equivalent 
)o  predetermination,  or  intention'  (p.  204, 
English  Edition).  IJnfortunately,  Professor 
Tappan  does  not  very  consistently  carry  ont 
this  view ;  for,  although  he  here  regards  vo- 
lition as  being  the  first  action  of  the  will, 
yet  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  choice  as  an  act. 
Surely,  if  choice  be  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is 
an  act  prior  to  volition,  which  is  here  re- 
garded as  the  first  act 

Motive. — But  it  may  be  urged  that  even  ac- 
cording to  the  determinist  theory,  viz.,  that 
the  will  is  always  determined  by  the  strong- 
est motive,  determination  or  choice  is  pro- 
duced by  an  act.  Motive,  it  may  be  asserted, 
can  affect  the  will  in  no  other  way  than  by 
acting  upon  it ;  so  that  if  determination  is 
produced  by  motive,  it  must  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  motive.  If  it  be  the  strong- 
est motive  that  determines  the  will,  that  mo- 
tive has  the  mastery  simply  because  it  acts 
more  powerfully  than  the  other.  In  short, 
if  action  cannot  determine  the  will,  motive 
cannot,  for  motive  can  do  it  in  no  other 
manner. 

This  objection  will,  on  a  little  reflection, 
be  seen  to  be  based  on  the  old  confusion  of 
ideas  about  the  nature  of  determination  :  on 
the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  mere 
cause  of  an  event  happening  and  the  cause 
of  its  happening  thus  and  not  otherwise. 

If  the  motive  to  go  east  be  the  strongest 
acting  on  a  man's  will,  then  his  will  will  be 
determined  to  go  east  In  this  sense  deter- 
mination may  be  attributed  to  action  of  mo- 
tive; but  this  is  not  determination  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  has  been  used  in 
this  discussion,  neither  is  it  determination  in 
the  sense  understood  in  the  free-will  contro- 
versy, as  I  have  shown  elsewhere.*  Unless 
the  motive  to  go  east  had  been  the  strongest 
motive  acting  on  the  will,  the  man  certainly 
would  not  have  gone  east ;  but  that  which 
determined  that  east  should  be  chosen  rather 
than  any  of  the  other  possible  directions, 
was  not  the  mere  strength  of  the  motive  to 
go  east,  but  those  previous  circumstances  or 
conditions  which  led  to  going  east  being 
more  agreeable  to  him  than  going  in  any 
other  direction.  This  is  obvious  from  the 
very  fact  that  those  previous  conditions  had 
in  reality  determined  the  matter  of  the  man's 
going  east,  in  place  of  west  or  any  other  di- 
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rection,  before  the  motive  had  any  existence. 
It  was  the  determining  which  shall  be  the 
strongest  motive  that  was  the  real  determining 
cause  in  the  whole  affair ;  but  this  was  not 
anything  of  the  nature  of  action.  The  de- 
terminer was  pre-arrangement,  adaptation ; 
not  force  or  streng^th  of  motive.  It  is,  in- 
deed, inconceivable  that  the  mere  action  or 
force  of  the  motive  should  result  in  deter- 
mination. 

Cause. — The  restricted  sense  in  which  the 
term  cause  is  used  by  many  writers  is  apt 
to  lead  to  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to 
what  I  have  called  the  cause  of  determina- 
tion. The  term  is  by  some  writers  arbitra- 
rily restricted  to  force  or  energy.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  every  effect  must  be  the  result 
of  an  exertion  of  power.  To  aflSrm  that 
force,  and  only  force,  is  cause,  and  that 
every  event,  everything  which  comes  to  pass, 
must  be  produced  by  an  exertion  of  power, 
is  to  beg  the  whole  matter  in  dispute ;  for 
the  very  point  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
prove  is,  that  force,  or  the  exertion  of  power, 
cannot  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  determi- 
nation of  motion,  or  the  cause  of  the  deter- 
mination of  an  act 

This  deflnition  of  cause  is,  for  the  follow- 
ing reason,  inconsistent  with  the.  very  prin- 
ciple of  causality  which  affirms  that '  every- 
thing which  happens,  or  comes  to  pass,  must 
have  a  cause.'  The  nature  of  the  cause  in 
any  particular  case  must  depend  upon,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  agree  with,  the  nature 
of  the  thing  which  comes  to  pass.  If  that 
which  comes  to  pass  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  an  act 
or  exertion  of  power,  then  the  cause,  or  that 
something  which  brought  it  about,  could  not 
have  been  a  force  or  an  exertion  of  power. 
The  nature  of  the  effect  must  always  corre- 
spond to  the  nature  of  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced it  We  are  therefore  not  at  liberty 
to  say  that  all  causes  must  be  possessed  of 
such  and  such  a  particular  character,  as,  for 
example,  that  of  energy  or  the  exertion  of  a 
force;  for  we  do  not  know  that  force  or 
energy  can  produce  all  that  comes  to  pass. 
On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  it  cannot; 
for  determination  is  a  something  which 
comes  to  pass,  and  this  from  its  very  nature 
cannot  be  produced  by  that  means,  as  has 
been  abundantly  proved. 

If  anything  happens,  no  matter  what  it 
may  be,  the  principle  of  causality  affirms 
that  there  must  have  been  a  something  which 
brought  it  to  pass,  or  it  would  not  have 
come  to  pass.  This  something,  be  it  what 
it  may,  is  here  called  the  cause.  What  that 
something  actually  is,  is  not  deducible  from 
the  principle,  but  must  be  learned  from  the 
nature  of  the  effect — the  thing  which  hap- 
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pens.  For  example,  the  particalar  direction 
taken  by  a  ball  is  sonaething  which  comes  to 
pass  as  really  as  the  motion  of  the  ball  it- 
self ;  and  it  must  be  the  result  of  something 
as  truly  as  the  motion  is.  But  it  is  absolute- 
ly impossible  that  this  something  can  be  of 
the  nature  of  an  act  or  force.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  determination  of  an  act 
of  the  will. 

When  I  speak  of  the  cause  of  determina- 
tion, I  simply  mean  that  something^  be  it 
what  it  may^  without  which  the  determina- 
tion would  not  happen  or  be  produced.  To 
illustrate  this,  suppose  a  number  of  objects 
are  placed  before  an  individual  for  choice, 
and  he  selects  the  one  which  is  most  agreea- 
ble to  him,  then  I  would  say  that  the  agree- 
ableness  of  the  object  to  the  individual  is 
that  which  determines  his  choice.  Or  if  he 
selects  that  which  appears  the  most  reasona- 
ble, then  it  is  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing 
which  determines  his  choice.  The  advocate 
of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  will 
would  no  doubt  say  that  it  is  not  the  a^ee- 
ableness  or  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing 
which  determines  the  choice,  but  the  will  it- 
self which  determiqes  itself  in  accordance 
with  the  most  agreeable,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  most  reasonable,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Well,  assume  it  to  be  so.  Then  there 
must  be  something  in  the  will  which  leads  it 
to  choose  the  most  agreeable  or  the  most 
reasonable.  If  not,  there  would  be  an  event 
without  a  cause.  This  something,  be  it  what 
it  may,  I  would  call  the  cause  of  the  deter- 
mination. But  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  this  cannot  be  anything  of  the  nature 
of  an  act,  an  effort,  or  an  exertion  of  power ; 
and  this  is  all  for  which  I  am  contending. 

Take  another  illustration,  say  that  of  a 
cannon-ball  moving,  we  shall  suppose,  in  an 
easterly  direction.  The  explosion  of  the 
gunpowder  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
ball,  but  not,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen, 
the  cause  of  the  determination  of  the  mo- 
tion— the  direction  taken  by  the  ball.  The 
ball  moved  east  rather  than  west,  or  in  any 
other  direction,  simply  because  the  cannon 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion  happened  to  be 
pointing  east  rather  than  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. This  I  call  the  cause  of  the  ball  tak- 
ing the  easterly  direction,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  which  determines  the  motion.  In  most 
cases  the  cause  of  the  determination  of  mo- 
tion, that  which  determines  motion,  is  some 
pre-arrangeroent  or  pre-adjustment  in  rela- 
tion to  space  and  time.  But  in  no  case  can 
it  ever  be  anything  of  the  nature  of  an  act 
or  exertion  of  force. 

3.  Matter  cannot  account  for  the  determi" 
nations  of  Matter,  Motion,  or  Force, 

It  may  be  considered  Buperflaons  to  enter 


into  a  discussion  in  order  to  show  that  mat- 
ter cannot  be  the  determining  cause  in  the 
operations  of  nature ;  for  if  force  cannot  de- 
termine molecular  motion,  much  less  can 
the  molecules  themselves  do  so.  In  fact, 
the  primary  property  of  matter,  inertia,  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  notion  of 
determination.  A  body,  in  virtue  of  iner- 
tia, if  at  rest,  cannot  move,  and  if  in  motion 
cannot  increase  or  diminish  that  motion,  or 
turn  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 
It  has  no  power  to  change  its  state.  If  a 
change  of  any  kind  whatever  has  to  be  ef- 
fected, it  must  be  done  by  some  cause  from 
without  If  we  view  matter  as  consisting  of 
atoms  absolutely  hard,  impenetrable,  and  in- 
divisible, this  at  once  excludes  the  very  idea 
of  determination.  Nor  does  it  help  the 
matter  in  the  least  to  assume  with  Boscovich 
that  the  atoms  consist  of  centres  of  force, 
for  they  still  possess  inertia;  and  besidesi 
force,  as  has  been  proved,  cannot  be  the  de- 
termining cause. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer^s  conception  of  mat- 
ter is  that  it  is  simply  co-existent  positions 
that  offer  resistance,  as  contrasted  with  oar 
conception  of  space  in  which  the  co-existent 
positions  offer  no  resistance.  The  ultimate 
elements  of  matter  are,  he  says,  extension 
and  resistance,  of  which  two,  resistance  is 
primary  and  extension  secondary ;  because 
it  is  resistance  which  distinguishes  matter 
from  space.  In  other  words,  matter  is  a 
manifestation  of  force.  But  force,  as  has 
been  shown,  cannot  determine  molecular 
motion.  It  is  true  that  the  matter  with 
which  science  is  concerned  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  a  relative  reality  ;  the  absolute 
reality  being  some  mode  of  the  unknowable 
related  to  the  matter  we  know,  as  cause  to 
effect.  But  again,  this  absolute  is  in  reality 
force;  for  force,  according  to  him,  b  the 
ultimate  of  ultimates. 

Lange^s  view  of  the  constitution  of  mat- 
ter, which,  I  believe,  is  that  now  generally 
held  by  those  who  have  thought  profoundly 
on  the  subject,  pretty  much  resembles  that 
of  Mr.  Spencer.  The  progress  of  science, 
says  Lange,  leads  us  more  and  more  to  put 
force  in  place  of  matter,  and  the  increasing 
exactness  of  research  more  and  more  re* 
solves  matter  into  force.  By  abstraction  we 
resolve  the  former  into  the  latter,  but  al- 
ways have  something  left  This  something 
left  we  call  matter.  What  we  understand 
of  the  nature  of  the  body  we  call  the  proper^ 
ties  of  matter ;  and  the  properties  we  resolve 
back  into  *  forces.*  The  nnintelligible  re- 
mainder from  our  analysis  is  always  the 
matter,  however  far  we  choose  to  carry  the 
process.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  that 
kant's  Category  of  Substance  compels  oaal- 
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ways  to  receive  one  of  these  ideas  as  subject 
and  the  other  as  predicate.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose a  Pure  Force  simply  owing  to  this 
Category  of  Substance.  We  perceive  only 
forces ;  but  we  demand  a  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  these  changing  phenomena — ^a 
substance.  But,  says  Lange,  we  have  only 
to  attribute  to  the  abstract  ideas  of  force 
and  motion  an  independent  existence,  and 
we  thus  turn  them  at  once  into  substance, 
and  substance  in  the  scientific  view  com- 
pletely coincides  in  this  case  with  '  matter.' 
In  short,  matter  is  simply  force ;  but  force, 
as  has  been  proved,  cannot  be  the  determin- 
ing cause  of  which  we  are  in  search. 

The  only  other  theory  of  the  constitution 
of  matter  which  appears  worth  considering 
here  is  that  of  Sir  William  Thomson.  He  as- 
sumes the  existence  of  a  perfectly  continu- 
ous, incompressible,  and  frictionless  fluid 
pervading  space.  And' the  atoms  of  matter, 
he  considers,  consist  of  portions  of  this  fluid 
Id  a  state  of  vortex  motion.  These  vortex 
atoms  constitute  the  matter  which  we 
experience.  They  are  elastic,  indivisible, 
and  indestructible,  and  are  believed  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  known  properties  of  matter. 
This  hypothetical  fluid,  out  of  which  the 
atom  is  formed,  is  not  matter  itself  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ;  it  is  the  vortex 
motion  given  to  a  portion  of  this  fluid  sub- 
stance which  constitutes  the  atom  and  en- 
dows it  with  its  material  properties.  This 
vortex  motion  enables  the  atom  to  exist  as 
an  atom  indivisible  and  indestructible ;  but 
it  does  not  enable  it  to  move  or  to  direct  its 
motions.  As  far  as  self-motion  and  deter- 
mination are  concerned,  the  atom  is  helpless. 
It  only  moves  when  moved ;  it  only  turns 
aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  when 
compelled  to  do  so  from  without.  It  may 
react,  but  it  cannot  act.  The  very  idea  of 
action  and  determination  is  contradictory  to 
its  nature,  as  it  is  to  that  of  any  other  con- 
ceivable kind  of  atom  possessed  of  inertia. 

There  is,  in  short,  no  known  property  of 
matter  that  can  account  for  the  determina- 
tion of  Matter,  Motion,  or  Force  ;  and  it  will 
not  do  to  assume  the  existence  of  such  a 
property  even  were  this  conceivable.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  arbitrarily  to  put  into  mat- 
ter what  we  want  to  take  out  of  it. 

4.  All  the  Energies  and  Forces  of  nature 
are  essentially  the  same,  and  differ  only  in 
regard  to  their  modes  of  operation. 

This  proposition  follows  as  a  consequence 
from  the  principle  of  transformation  and 
conservation  of  energy,  viz.,  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  energies  in  nature  remains  con- 
stant, the  amount  being  neither  increased 
nor  diminished. 

Sappose  now  that  two  Bubstances  (say, 


oxygen  and  hydrogen)  combine  chemically. 
Heat  is  evolved  as  a  consequence.  The  en- 
ergy in  the  form  of  heat  is  derived  from  the 
energy  in  the  form  of  chemical  combination. 
The, energy  which  disappears  in  chemical 
combination  reappears  as  heat.  We  have 
first  chemical  energy  and  then  heat ;  not 
first  annihilation  of  chemical  energy  and 
then  creation  of  heat.  The  energy  which 
now  appears  as  heat  is  the  selfsame  energy 
which  previously  existed  as  chemical  energy. 
The  energy  has  only  changed  its  form,  and 
nothing  more. 

Suppose  the  heat  to  be  applied  to  move  a 
machine  and  to  perform  mechanical  work. 
What  appears  as  mechanical  energy  (mecha- 
nical motion)  disappears  as  heat;  and  the 
energy  stored  up  potentially  as  work  per- 
formed, say,  in  the  raising  of  a  weight,  is 
the  selfsame  energy  which  previously  ex- 
isted as  chemical  energy  and  then  as  heat. 
The  same  holds  true  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  the  transformations.  Chemical 
combination  will  produce  an  electric  cur- 
rent ;  the  electric  current  will  produce  mt^- 
netism ;  and  the  magnetism  will  produce 
motion  in  a  machine;  and  the  machine  will 
generate  heat  or  perform  work.  Here  we 
have  the  energy  assuming  in  succession  five 
or  six  different  forms.  While  the  particles 
are  combining  we  call  the  energy  chemical ; 
when  the  electric  current  is  produced  the 
energy  is  named  electrical ;  when  magnetism 
is  produced  we  designate  it  magnetic ;  and 
when  the  machine  is  in  motion  we  call  it 
mechanical ;  and  so  forth.  It  is  the  same 
energy  under  all  these  various  forms.  The 
only  difference  between  chemical,  electric, 
magnetic,  and  heat  energy  is  merely  in  the 
mode  of  operation.  The  difference  lies, 
therefore,  not  in  the  force  or  energy  itself, 
but  in  its  determination.  If  we  regard  heat, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  ac- 
tion, &c.,  as  but  different  modes  of  motion, 
as  they  in  reality  probably  are,  then  the  dif- 
ference between  chemical  action  and  heat, 
or  between  heat  and  electricity,  or  between 
electricity  and  magnetism,  or  between  mag- 
netism and  mechanical  motion,  <&?c.,  depends 
wholly  on  the  cause  of  the  determination  of 
motion.  The  difference  does  not  lie  in  the 
mere  exertion  of  force,  but  in  the  way  or 
manner  in  which  force  is  exerted.    • 

Determinism  in  Relation  to  Theories  of 
Life, — To  a. large  extent  the  discussions  and 
diversity  of  opinion  which  at  present  prevail 
in  reference  to  the  mystery  of  life,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  organic  and  the  in- 
organic world,  take  their  rise  in  a  confusion 
of  ideas  regarding  the  difference  between  the 
cause  of  motion  and  the  cause  of  the  deter- 
mination of  motion.     The  various  theories 
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may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  in 
which  it  is  maintained  that  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  life,  all  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  organic  nature,  are  the  result  of  purely 
chemical  and  physical  agencies;  and  those  in 
which  it  is  asserted  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  chemical  and 
physical  forces  at  work  —  that,  in  fact,  life 
and  organic  nature  imply  the  action  of  an 
agency  altogether  different  from  those  which 
belong  .to  the  domain  of  chemistry  and  phy- 
sics, an  agency  to  which  the  name  of  *  Vital 
Force '  has  been  applied.  Both  classes  ap- 
pear to  be  to  a  certain  extent  right ;  and 
both  to  a  certain  extent  wrong.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  consideration  of  the  Vital 
Force  theory. 

In  what  respect,  then,  is  vital  force  sup- 
posed to  differ  from  other  forces  ?  Does  the 
difference  exist  in  the  force  itself,  or  in  the 
mode  of  its  operation  ?  Is  vital  force  the 
same  as  the  chemical  and  physical  forces, 
but  only  differently  determined  ?  Suppose 
that  all  life  on  the  globe,  both  animal^  and 
vegetable,  were  to  be  destroyed  and  vital 
force  to  disappear  completely.  Would  the 
total  amount  of  energy  on  the  globe  be  di- 
minished ?  Would  the  vital  force  which  dis- 
appeared reappear  as  chemical  or  physical 
force  ?  Or  would  there  be  a  destruction  of 
force  ?  If  the  former  be  supposed,  then  there 
is  no  difference  between  vital  and  the  other 
forces  of  nature  further  than  in  the  mode  of 
operation.  Vital  force  would  in  this  case 
simply  be  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature  trans- 
formed, or,  in  other  words,  the  ordinary 
forces  differently  determined.  If,  however, 
we  suppose  that  vital  force  in  itself  is  differ- 
ent from  other  forces  irrespective  of  its  mode 
of  operation,  and  that  when  it  ceases  to 
be  vital  force  it  does  not  become  ordinary 
chemical  or  physical  force,  but  disappears 
altogether,  then  the  destruction  of  vital  force 
would  involve  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  energy.  If  we  do  not 
admit  a  transformation  of  vital  energy,  we 
must  assume  that  when  a  plant  or  an  animal 
decays  and  dies,  so  many  foot-pounds  of  en- 
ergy existing  in  the  molecules  become  ex- 
tinct ;  and  also,  that  when  a  plant  or  an  ani- 
mal increases  from  the  embrvo  state  to  ma- 
turity,  so  many  foot-pounds  of  energy  come 
into  existence. 

Such  a  view  of  vital  force  as  this  would 
be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  modem  sci- 
ence of  energy,  and  wholly  untenable.  Evi- 
dently the  vital  enei^es  of  the  plant  and  ani- 
mal are  derived  from  the  chemical  affinities 
of  the  food  and  nutriment  which  they  re- 
ceive. Vital  force  is  chemical  force  trans- 
formed. The  same  remark  holds  true  of  the 
mechanical  and  other  physical  energies  of 


the  body.  The  energy  by  which  the  arm  is 
raised  or  by  which  the  heart  beats  is  derived 
from  the  food.  Animal  heat  is  derived  from 
chemical  combination. 

So  far  as  all  this  is  concerned,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  physical  theory  of  life  are  evi- 
dently correct  But  are  they  warranted  in 
affirming,  as  they  do,  that  all  the  energies  of 
plants  and  animals  are  either  chemical  or 
physical  f  Whether  such  an  affirmation  be 
correct  depends  entirely  on  the  idea  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  terms  chemical  and 
physical.  If  what  is  meant  be  that  all  the 
energies  in  organic  nature  have  had  a  chemi- 
cal or  physical  origin,  and  that  there  is  no 
energy  in  nature  which  has  not  at  one  time 
existed  either  as  chemical  or  as  physical  ener- 
gy, then  no  one  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  energy  would  for  a  moment  question  the 
correctness  of  such  a  conclusion.  In  this 
case  what  is  termed  vital  energy  must  simply 
be  transformed  chemical  or  transformed 
physical  energy.  It  must  differ  from  the 
energies  in  operation  in  the  chemical  and 
physical  worlds  only  so  far  as  the  mode  of 
operation  is  concerned.  The  forces  are  the 
same,  only  they  act  differently.  If  this  be 
what  is  meant,  then  assuredly  every  force  in 
nature  is  either  chemical  or  physical.  But 
this  involves  a  use  of  the  terms  chemical  and 
physical  energies  which  is  altogether  peculiar 
and  unusual. 

We  are  accustomed  to  name  forces  and 
energies  according  to  their  mode  of  operar 
tion.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  under  the 
force  of  their  affinities ;  and  we  designate  the 
energy  of  the  combining  substances  *  chemi- 
cal energy.'  After  combination  the  energy 
assumes  another  form,  and  we  call  it  *  heat' 
The  heat  is  applied  to  the  thermo-electric 
pile  and  becomes  transformed ;  and  we  call 
the  energy  under  the  new  form  by  the  name 
*  electricity,'  or  *  electric  current'  The  elec- 
tricity is  applied  to  the  electro-magnetic  ma- 
chine, and  tne  energy  assumes  another  form, 
to  which  the  name  *  magnetism '  is  applied. 
The  magnetism  propels  a  machine  and  per- 
forms mechanical  work,  and  we  then  call  the 
energy  <  mechanical  energy.'  These  various 
names  are  applied  to  the  various  modes  of 
operation  of  the  self-same  energy.  Chemi- 
cal energy,  for  example,  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  differs  from  heat  only  in  the 
mode  of  its  operation. 

We  have  also  been  accustomed  to  group 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  gravity, 
cohesion,  &c.,  under  one  class,  to  which  we 
apply  the  general  term  physical,  or  physical 
energy.  We  thus  distinguish  chemical  en- 
ergy from  all  the  other  forms,  because  we 
conceive  it  to  be  concerned  with  the  com- 
binationB  and  motions  of  the  atoms  or  ele- 
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ments  of  substances,  whereas  the  others  deal 
with  the  molecules  and  masses  of  matter. 

Now,  when  the  advocates  of  the  physical 
theory  of  life  affirm  that  every  energy  in 
organic  nature  is  either  chemical  or  physical, 
they  certainly  do  not  mean  to  include  under 
the  term  physical  every  form  of  energy  which 
does  noty  like  chemistry,  deal  with  the  ele- 
mentary substances;  for  if  this  were  their 
meaning,  it  would  be  simply  a  truism  to  say 
that  all  energy  is  either  chemical  or  physical. 
By  physical  energy  they  undoubtedly  mean 
the  ordinary  and  known  forms  of  energy 
manifested  in  the  inorganic  world,  to  which 
we  give  the  various  specific  names  of  attrac- 
tion, repulsion,  light,  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  so  forth.  The  real  question  at 
issue  is.  Are  these  forms  of  energy  along 
with  chemical  energy  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  life  and  organic  nature  ? 

They  are  not  sufficient,  because  they  do 
not  account  for  the  objective  idea  in  nature. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  what  really  has  to 
be  explained  and  accounted  for.  Take,  say, 
the  leaf  of  a  tree.  The  leaf  is  not  moulded 
by  some  external  agency  into  its  particular 
shape.  It  is  built  up  molecule  by  molecule. 
The  form  and  structure  of  the  leaf  are  the 
result  of  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
thing  to  be  accounted  for  is  not  what  moves 
the  molecules  or  particles  in  its  formation, 
but  what  guides,  directs,  or  determines  the 
motion  of  these  particles.  The  leaf  could 
not  be  formed  did  not  each  particle  move  in 
the  right  direction  and  stop  at  the  proper 
time  and  at  the  proper  place.  Each  mole- 
cule occupies  its  own  special  position  in  the 
leaf ;  consequently,  no  two  molecules  in  mov- 
ing to  their  positions  can  take  the  same  path. 
What,  then,  determines  the  particular  path 
for  each  molecule  ?  or  rather,  what  deter- 
mines the  motion  of  each  molecule  along  its 
particular  path?  The  mere  motion  of  the 
molecules  is  produced  by  force;  but  what 
directs  or  determines  this  force  to  move  each 
particle  along  its  special  path  ?  The  mys- 
tery lies  deeper  still.  Not  only  are  the  paths 
of  the  molecules  diflerent,  but  they  must  all 
be  adjusted  in  relation  to  one  another ;  for 
it  is  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  paths 
that  the  form  of  the  leaf  is  due.  In  other 
words,  the  motion  of  each  molecule  must  be 
determined  according  to  the  objective  idea 
of  the  leaf. 

Further,  the  whole  tree  is  built  up  of 
molecules  as  well  as  the  leaf.  The  molecules 
which  form  the  branch  must  be  differently 
determined  from  the  molecules  forming  the 
leaves;  each  molecule  of  the  branch  must 
take  a  path  different  from  all  the  other  mole- 
cules of  the  branch ;  and  the  motions  of  all 


the  molecules  must  be  determined  according 
to  the  objective  idea  of  the  branch.  What 
holds  true  of  one  branch  holds  true  of  all  the 
other  branches ;  and  what  holds  true  of  the 
branches  holds  equally  true  of  the  trunk,  and 
of  the  roots,  and  of  the  whole  tree.  Each 
particle  must  be  determined  not  only  in  re- 
lation to  the  objective  idea  of  the  particular 
leaf  or  the  particular  branch  to  which  it  be- 
longs, but  in  relation  to  the  objective  idea  of 
the  tree.  In  the  formation  of  the  tree  each 
molecule  must  move  along  its  special  path, 
and  the  paths  must  be  so  adjusted  to  one 
another  that  a  tree  shall  be  the  result.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  molecules  must  move  and 
adjust  themselves  in  relation  to  the  idea  of 
a  tree  of  a  special  kind.  The  molecules 
forming,  say,  an  oak  tree,  must  move  in  re- 
lation to  one  another  in  a  different  way  from 
those  forming  a  beech  or  a  pine.  And  yet, 
however  diversified  may  be  the  motions  of  the 
molecules  in  the  different  species  of  trees, 
nevertheless  all  must  move  in  relation  to  the 
general  idea  of  a  tree.  What  holds  true  of 
trees  holds  equally  true  of  every  form  of 
plant-life  on  the  globe ;  and  what  holds  true 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  holds  equally  true 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Each  plant,  each 
animal  has  not  only  its  own  particular  form, 
it  has  the  form  of  the  species  to  which  it 
belongs ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  form  of 
the  genus  to  which  the  species  belongs ;  and 
not  only  the  form  of  the  genus,  but  the  form 
of  the  family,  order,  class,  and  kingdom  to 
which  the  genus  belongs. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  entire  molecular 
movements  going  on  in  the  organic  world, 
animal  and  vegetable,  we  may  classify  the 
determinations  of  these  movements  into  king- 
doms, classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  and  spe- 
cies, in  the  same  way  as  we  classify  the  plants 
and  animals  which  are  the  result  of  these  de- 
terminations of  molecular  motion.  This  is 
obvious,  because  the  order  and  unity  which 
the  botanist  and  the  comparative  anatomist 
find  pervading  nature,  owe  their  existence  to 
the  order  and  unity  which  exist  among  the  de- 
terminations of  molecular  movements.  A 
plant  or  an  animal  of  a  particular  species  and 
a  particular  class  exists  simply  because  the 
molecules  of  which  it  is  formed  had  their 
motions  determined  according  to  the  objec- 
tive idea  of  a  plant  or  of  an  animal  fas  the 
case  may  be)  of  the  particular  species  or 
class.  This  is  not  asserting  anything  hypo- 
thetical; it  is  simply  stating  what  actually 
takes  place  ;  for,  to  say  that  the  molecules 
of  which  a  tree,  for  example,  is  composed 
must  have  had  their  motions  determined 
according  to  the  objective  idea  of  a  tree,  is 
just  the  same  as  saying  that  the  molecules  of 
which  a  tree  is  composed  must  have  had 
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their  motions  determined  in  relation  to  an 
object  of  the  figure  of  a  tree.  In  nature  we 
have  a  unity  of  plan  pervading  the  endless 
diversity  that  everywhere  prevails,  simply 
because  the  endless  and  almost  infinite  di- 
versity of  molecular  movements  takes  place 
according  to  a  unity  of  plan. 

In  nature  we  have  a  group  of  molecular 
movements  corresponding  to  the  objective 
idea  of  each  particular  object  that  is  being 
formed.  In  objects  of  the  same  species 
groups  of  molecular  movements  have  a  spe- 
cific resemblance  to  one  another,  while  in 
the  formation  of  all  objects  of  the  same  genus 
there  is  a  generic  resemblance  between  the 
groups  of  molecular  movements.  In  the 
formation  of  objects  of  the  same  family  we 
have  a  still  higher  unity  comprehending  a 
still  greater  number  of  groups  of  molecular 
movements.  We  go  on  in  like  manner  till 
we  reach  a  unity  which  comprehends  under 
it  all  the  groups  of  molecular  movements 
occurring  in  the  vegetable  or  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  unity  which  pervades  the 
endless  diversity  of  molecular  movements 
must  be  as  perfect  as  the  unity  which  we  find 
to  pervade  the  endless  diversity  of  organic 
forms.  In  fact,  the  two  are  inseparable,  be- 
cause the  unity  which  exists  among  organic 
forms  is  the  effect  of  the  unity  which  exists 
among  molecular  movements.  It  is  because 
these  molecular  movements  are  determined 
according  to  a  unity  of  plan  that  their  effects, 
viz.,  organic  objects,  have  a  unity  of  form. 
It  is  the  particular  determinations  of  the 
movements  of  the  molecules  that  give  a  par- 
ticular form  to  the  tree. 

Again,  there  is  not  merely  a  unity  of  plan 
to  be  accounted  for,  but  also  a  unity  of  end. 
Things  in  nature  are  not  only  related  to  one 
another  in  form,  but  they  stand  related  as 
means  to  ends.  And  this  relationship  is  as 
all-pervading  as  that  of  form.  There  is  not 
an  object  in  nature  that  does  not  stand  in  the 
relationship  of  a  means  to  something  as  an 
end.  And  there  exists  a  unity  in  the  ends 
as  well  as  in  the  forms.  All  molecular  mo- 
tions must  consequently  have  this  double  re- 
lationship of  plan  and  purpose — ^a  relation- 
ship which  chemistry  and  physics  will  never 
explain. 

What,  then,  is  this  mysterious  something 
which  determines  and  directs  the  motion  of 
the  molecules  in  the  formation  of  organic  na- 
ture f  The  problem  has  been  so  far  solved 
by  proving  that  this  something  cannot  be 
Matter,  cannot  be  Motion,  cannot  be  Force 
or  Energy,  or  anything  of  the  nature  of  an 
Act  What,  then,  can  it  be  f  It  is  obvious 
from  what  has  been  proved,  that  one  element 
in  this  cause  of  determination  must  be  Intelli- 
gence or  Thought.      Nature,  as  Hegel  meta- 


I  phorically  expresses  it,  is  ^  petrified  intelli- 
gence.' The  fundamental  relations  of  nature 
are  identical  with  the  conceptions  of  thought. 
Unless  this  were  the  case,  nature  could  not 
possibly  be  understood  by  us.  Unless  the 
motions  of  the  molecules  obeyed  the  laws  of 
mathematics,  these  motions  could  not  be 
traced  by  analysis.  The  fact  that  nature  in 
every  department  is  slowly  coming  under  the 
domain  of  mathematics  proves  that  her  opera- 
tions and  those  of  thought  are  in  some  way 
identical.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  just  what  the  determina- 
tion of  the  molecules  makes  them  to  be, 
consequently  those  determinations  are  made 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thought  Or, 
in  other  words,  the  determining  cause  must 
be  guided  by  intelligence.  It  must  not  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  molecules  are  de- 
termined by  an  act  of  thought  or  by  W\^  force 
of  intelligence.  These  molecules  take  the 
ideal  path  without  being  forced  to  do  so. 
Their  path  is  determined,  but  not  by  force.* 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  what  has  been 
shown  in  reference  to  determinism  in  organic 
evolution  must  hold  equally  true  in  refer- 
ence to  evolution  of  every  kind.  The  opera- 
tions of  nature  in  every  department,  men- 
tal, moral,  and  physical,  are  as  the  causes 
which  guide  or  determine  those  operations 
make  them  to  be.  In  every  department  of 
evolution  the  fundamental  question  is.  What 
is  the  Determining  Cause  of  the  operation  ? 

Darwinism  tested  by  Determinism. — It  will 
now  be  obvious  that  Darwin's  great  principle 
of  *'  Natural  Selection '  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  that 
determinism  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  fundamental  element  in  evolution.  Se- 
lection, whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  simply 
determinism.  In  making  a  selection  we 
choose,  pick  out,  or  determine  the  individual 
to  be  taken.  It  is  also  obvious  that  natural 
selection  is  not  produced  by  mere  force  or 
energy.  It 'results  not  from  force  but  from 
the  way  in  which  forces  are  adjusted.  The 
superior  adaptation  of  a  plant  or  of  an  ani- 
mal to  the  conditions  under  which  it  exists 
determines  its  selection.  It  is  not  the  mere 
force  of  an  animal  that  secures  its  existence, 
but  the  way  in  which  that  force  is  adapted 
to  the  conditions  under  which  it  lives.  Blind 
force,  unless  properly  directed,  is  of  little 
avail  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

The  position  that  natural  selection  as- 
sumes in  the  economy  of  nature  seems  to  be 
this.  Looking  around  we  observe  every- 
where, in  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 

*  This  curious  point,  along  with  its  bearing  on 
the  question  of  Theism,  will  be  considered  m  a 
future  paper  on  Teleology  in  the  light  of  Deter- 
minism. 
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world,  organisms  being  produced  in  such 
abundance  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  all 
survive.  There  is  neither  room  for  the  plants 
nor  food  for  the  animals  that  are  being 
brought[forth.  Some  must  necessarily  perish 
if  the  operations  of  nature  are  to  go  on. 
Hence  we  have  everywhere  a  struggle  for 
existence.  The  question  arises,  Which  are 
to  perish  and  which  are  to  live  f  Reason  re- 
plies, Since  all  cannot  live,  let  the  inferior 
perish,  and  those  best  adapted  for  the  condi- 
tions of  life  survive.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
accomplished?  How  are  the  good  to  be 
separated  from  the  bad  ?  Darwin  has  solved 
the  problem  by  showing  that  this  can  be 
effected  by  natural  selection.  By  natural 
selection  the  best  will  be  picked  out  and  pre- 
served, while  the  rest  will  perish  in  the 
straggle.  A  means  more  simple  and  better 
adapted  to  effect  the  end  could  not  be  con- 
ceived. 

Natural  selection  will  pick  out  and  secure 
the  continued  existence  of  the  best  forms  of 
organisms,  but  it  will  not  produce  those  or- 
ganisms. Its  function  does  not  extend  to 
this.  All  organisms,  whether  good  or  bad, 
superior  or  inferior,  perfect  or  imperfect,  re- 
sult, as  has  been  shown,  from  the  determina- 
tion of  molecular  motion.  Natural  selection, 
though  a  great  and  important  determining 
cause,  is  not  the  determining  cause  of  mole- 
cular motion.  This  is  evident  for  the  follow- 
ing, among  other,  reasons.  It  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  nature  that  comes  in  under  the  di- 
rect and  positive  influence  of  natural  selec- 
tioD.  Natural  selection  picks  out  the  best 
forms  for  preservation,  and  leaves  the  rest  to 
the  mercy  of  other  agencies.  But  it  is  not 
so  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  determina- 
tion of  molecular  motion  in  the  formation  of 
the  organisms.  Every  molecule  in  organic 
nature  must  come  under  the  positive  influ- 
ence of  this  cause,  for  it  is  by  means  of  the 
determination  of  this  cause  that  the  organism 
can  alone  be  formed.  This  cause  is  all-per- 
vading in  nature.  Not  a  molecule  would 
ever  reach  its  proper  position  in  the  orga- 
nism were  its  motion  not  determined.  This 
important  fact  seems  to  be  entirely  over- 
locked  by  evolutionists,  like  Professor  Hac- 
ke],  of  the  extreme  school,  who  assume  that 
natural  selection  may  account  for  the  whole 
process  of  nature,  from  the  organic  atoms  up 
to  the  perfect  man. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  natural  selection 
holds  but  a  subordinate  position  in  that  great 
system  of  determinism  on  which  the  origin 
and  existence  of  organic  forms  depend.  Its 
function,  it  is  true,  is  important,  but  the 
sphere  of  its  operation,  compared  with  that  of 
the  cause  of  the  determination  of  molecular- 
motion,  is  a  limited  one.    That  natural  selec- 
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tion  will  not  account  for  evolution  is  an  opin- 
ion held  by  many  eminent  followers  of  Dar- 
win. For  example,  Nageli  and  Kolliker  main- 
tain that  there  must  be  a  positive  and  inner 
cause  of  the  formation  of  organic  forms  al- 
together different  from  natural  selection,  and 
with  this  opinion  Lange  appears  to  agree.* 

Mr,  Spericer^s  Theory  of  Evolution  by 
Force  tested  by  Determinism, — When  we 
pass  from  Darwin's  great  principle  of  Natu- 
ral Selection  to  Spencer's  philosophy  of  Evo- 
lution by  Force  we  are  no  longer  in  the  re- 
gion of  determinism.  No  two  theories  could 
be  more  fundamentally  opposed  to  each 
other.  Natural  selection,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  not  only  in  harmony  with  determinism,  but 
is  in  reality  an  integral  part  of  that  great 
system  of  determination  on  which  evolution 
depends.  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  force  is, 
on  the  contrary,  as  will  be  presently  shown, 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  of 
determination; 

Persistence  of  Force, — I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  if  the  main  argument  con- 
tained in  this  article  regarding  the  nature  of 
determination  and  its  bearing  on  molecular 
motion  be  correct,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
Mr.  Spencer  in  making  force  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  evolution,  '  the  ultimate 
of  ultimates,'  has  mistaken  the  nature  of 
the  grand  problem,  and  has  consequently 
based  his  system  on  a  false  foundation. 
Force  explains  little  or  nothing.  It  is  the 
determination  of  force  which  explains  every- 
thing. It  will  be  replied  that  the  force 
which  determines  molecular  motion  and 
thus  produces  evolution  is  not  the  force 
which  we  experience,  but  'that  Absolute 
Force  of  which  we  are  indefinitely  conscious 
as  the  necessary  correlative  of  the  force  we 
know.'  But  this  does  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree remove  the  objection ;  for  it  is  just  as 
impossible  that  the  thing  can  be  done  by  an 
absolute  and  infinite  force  as  by  a  condi- 
tioned and  finite  one,  for  the  impossibility  is 
itself  absolute  and  not  affected  by  the  nature 
of  the  force.  More  than  this :  it  may  be 
true  that  the  force  we  know  may  be  only  a 
manifestation  or  an  effect  of  an  absolute 
existence  or  being  transcending  experience, 
and  that  the  determination  of  molecular 
motion  may  be  due  also  to  this  existence ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  as  a  force 
or  as  an  energy  that  this  existence  determines 
motion.  Consequently  it  follows  that,  in  so 
far  as  evolution  is  concerned,  neither  force 
nor  the  persistence  of  force  can  be  the 
*  ultimate   of   ultimates.'      For  if  there  is 


♦.'History  of  Materialism,'  vol.    iii.  p.  58, 
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really  no  adaptation  in  force  to  determine 
molecular  motion,  its  continued  existence 
will  not  confer  on  it  this  power.  In  fact, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  gained 
by  attributing  persistence  to  force.  In 
almost  every  case  the  conclusions  which  Mr. 
Spencer  draws  from  the  persistence  of  force 
appear  to  be  but  the  simple  and  necessary 
deductions  from  the  general  principle  that 
*  the  same  cause  acting  under  tne  same  con- 
ditions will  always  produce  the  same  effect.' 
It  may  be  true  that  the  conclusions  which 
he  draws  are  correct,  but  they  are  so 
solely  in  virtue  of  this  principle.  His  con- 
clusions when  properly  analyzed  amount 
merely  to  this:  The  same  force  acting  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  always  pro- 
duces the  same  effect.  This  principle  is 
again  in  turn  'deducible  from  the  more  ge- 
neral one  that  *  every  effect  must  have  a 
cause,'  or  that  *  every  event  or  everything 
which  comes  to  pass  must  have  a  cause.' 
This  is  evident,  because  if  the  cause  acting 
under  absolutely  the  same  conditions  would 
not  always  produce  the 'same  effect,  but 
should  produce  one  kind  of  effect  at  one 
time  and  a  different  kind  of  effect  at  another 
time,  then  here  would  be  something  coming 
to  |$as8  without  any  cause,  viz.,  the  change 
from  the  one  kind  of  effect  to  the  other. 
If  such  a  change  were  to  take  place  it  would 
be  absolutely  unaccountable.  The  principle 
that  everything  which  comes  to  jmss  must 
have  a  cause  forbids  such  a  conclusion.*^ 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  of 
the  advocates  of  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  to 
substitute  the  persistence  of  force  for  the 
great  principle  of  causality.  To  say,  it  is 
asserted,  that  the  same  cause  acting  under 
the  same  conditions  will  always  produce  the 
same  effect  is  virtually  to  say  that  force  is 
persistent  For  it  is  because  force  persists 
that  similar  antecedents  invariably  deter- 
mine similar  consequences.  A  more  obvious 
mistake  could  not  be  committed  than  to 
confound  the  principle  of  causality  with 
Mr.  Spencer's  principle  of  the  persistence 
of  force.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  than  to  conclude  that  were  force 
not  persistent  the  same  cause  would  not 
produce  the  same  effect.  The  principle 
that  the  same  cause  will  always  produce  the 
same  effect  is  utterly  independent  of  the 
way  in  which  force  may  behave.  Suppose 
a  stone  descending  a  given  distance  should 
perform,  say,  ten  foot-pounds  of  work  the 
one  day,  but  in  consequence  of  force  ceasing 
to  be  persistent,  it  should  perform  only  five 

♦  In  a  similar  manner,  what  Mr.  Sjieuccr  des- 
ignates the  persistence  of  relations  among  force 
may  be  shown  to  be  also  deducible  from  the 
principle  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause. 


foot-pounds  of  work  the  next  day,  it  would 
still  remain  true  that  the  same  cause  mast 
produce  the  same  effect;  for  the  acting 
stone  was  not  the  same  cause  on  the  second 
day  as  it  was  on  the  first  The  difference 
of  effect  being  due  to  the  difference  of 
causation. 

But  these  writers  in  substituting  the  per- 
sistence of  force  for  the  principle  of  cau- 
sality, evidently  misapprehend  the  latter 
principle.  The  principle  that  the  same 
cause  will  always  produce  the  same  effect  is 
not  the  great  principle  of  causality,  but 
rather,  as  has  already  been  shown,  a  deduc- 
tion from  that  principle.  The  principle  of 
causality  is  that  *  Every  effect,  everything 
that  happens  or  comes  to  pass,  must  have  a 
cause' — a  principle  wholly  independent  of 
the  persistence  of  force,  which  would  be 
necessarily  and  universally  true  although 
force  never  had  been  persistent. 

The  principle  of  the  persistence  of  force 
affords  no  explanation  of  the  cause  of  de- 
termination. It  throws  not  a  ray  of  light  oo 
the  great  question  as  to  what  that  something 
is  which  determines  the  energies  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  guides  the  motions  of  the  material 
particles  in  organic  nature.  Neither  do  his 
subordinate  principles  appear  to  afford  any 
more  light  on  this  point  The  inadequacy 
of  the  principle  of  the  persistence  of  forc^ 
I  hope  to  show  more  fully  in  a  future  article 
on  Teleology. 

Direction  of  Motion, — A  chapter  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  *  First  Principles'  is  devoted  to 
the  question  of  the  direction  of  motion.  He 
agrees  with  Mr.  Ilinton  that  organic  growth 
takes  place  in  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance. It  may  be  true  that  in  organic  nature 
motion  takes  place  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  or  along  the  lines  of  greatest 
traction  ;  but  this  no  more  than  the  persist* 
ence  of  force  throws  light  on,  or  accounts 
for,  the  determination  of  molecular  motioo 
in  the  growth  of  the  plants.  It  may  shift  the 
difiicnlty,  but  it  does  not  remove  it  in  the 
least  degree.  In  the  formation  of  a  tree, 
for  example,  the  paths  of  least  resistance  or 
of  greatest  traction,  along  which  the  mole- 
calea  are  supposed  to  move  in  its  formation, 
must  all  be  adjasted  in  relation  to  the  objec- 
tive idea  of  the  tree,  otherwise  no  tree  coald 
be  formed  Bat  these  paths  themselves 
like  every  other  portion  of  the  tree,  are 
formed  molecule  by  molecule.  Conae- 
qaently,  we  have  to  ask  what  guidea  the 
motion  of  molecules  in  the  formation  of  tfaete 
paths.  And  this  is  jnst  the  old  problem 
back  again ;  for  it  is  simply  what  determines 
the  motion  of  the  molecules  in  relation  to  the 
objective  idea  of  the  tree.  The  myaterj  of 
growth  thus  remains  as  deep  as  ever. 
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Mr.  Spencer  has  further  shown  that  all 
motion  is  rhythmical.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  nothing  in  rhythm  which  can 
in  any  way  explain  the  determination  of 
molecular  motion,  or  the  arrangement  of 
matter  into  organic  forms. 

The  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous. — 
This  is  one  of  the  great  factors  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  theory  of  evolution.  The  several 
parts  of  any  homogeneous  aggregate  are 
necessarily  exposed  to  forces  differing  both 
in  kind  and  in  amount,  and  they  are  of  ne- 
cessity differently  modified.  The  relations 
of  outside  and  inside  to  neighbouring  forces, 
for  example,  imply  the  reception  of  influ- 
ences that  are  unlike  in  quantity,  or  quality, 
or  both ;  and  it  follows  that  unlike  changes 
will  be  produced  in  the  parts  thus  dissimi- 
larly acted  upon.  This  principle  he  illus- 
trates by  an  immense  number  of  examples 
drawn  from  every  department  of  science. 
But  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  heteroge- 
neity thus  resulting  from  the  inequality  in 
the  forces  applied  to  the  various  parts  of  an 
aggregate  cannot  possibly  be  the  heteroge- 
neity of  evolution.  A  blow  from  a  hammer 
will  shiver  a  stone  into  fragments  and  scat- 
ter them  in  all  directions.  No  two  of  the 
fragments  will  be  alike  in  size  or  in  shape,  nor 
will  any  two  of  them  take  the  same  path  or 
be  carried  to  any  equal  distance.  Here  we 
have  the  heterogeneity  not  of  evolution  but 
of  dissolution;  not  of  order  but  of  confu- 
sion. The  heterogeneity  of  evolution  is  a 
change  from  indefinite  homogeneity  to  defi- 
nite heterogeneity,  where  increasing  multi- 
formity is  always  joined  to  increasing 
definiteness.  But  more  than  this,  the  change 
from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  is  also  a 
change  from  the  incoherent  to  the  coherent, 
and  always  resulting  in  a  process  of  integra- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  this  change  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  from  the  inco- 
herent to  the  coherent,  is  not  effected  by 
force,  but  by  the  way  in  which  the  force  is 
directed  ;  not  by  force  but  by  the  deter- 
mination of  force  ;  and  this  determination, 
as  we  have  abundantly  demonstrated,  cannot 
be  effected  by  force.  Consequently,  evolu- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  is  a  change  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  is  not 
the  result  of  force,  as  Mr.  Spencer's  theory 
supposes.  '  This  principle,  as  he  himself 
admits,  'supplies  no  key  to  the  detailed 
pheuomena  of  organic  developement.  It 
fails  entirely  to  explain  generic  and  specific 
peculiarities,  and  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  fall  back  upon  the  unexplained  principle 
of  hereditary  transmission.'  ('  First  Prin- 
ciples,'p.  417.     1876.) 

Multiplication  of  Effects, — When  an 
uuiform   aggregate  is  subjected  to  an  uni- 


form force,  its  constituents,  being  differently 
conditioned,  are  differently  modified.  But 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  unlike  changes 
must  simultaneously  be  produced  also  on  the 
various  parts  of  the  incident  force ;  and 
these  are  as  numerous  and  important  as  the 
other^s.  Since  action  and  reaction  are  alike 
and  opposite,  it  follows  that,  in  differentiat- 
ing the  part  on  which  !t  falls  in  unlike  ways, 
the  incident  force  must  itself  be  differenti- 
ated. 

It  need  hardly  be  shown  that  what  has 
been  proved  in  reference  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  incident  force  holds  equally 
true  of  the  reacting  force.  If  the  determina- 
tion of  molecular  motion,  according  to  the 
objective  idea  of  an  organism,  be  impossible 
in  the  one  case,  it  is  equally  impossible  in 
the  other.  And  if  there  be  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  effects  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  determination,  their  simple 
multiplication  will  not  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result 

Segregation, — The  foregoing  laws  which 
we  have  been  considering,  according  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  own  admission,  account  for  the 
re-arrangement  of  parts  only  Mn  so  far  as  it 
is  an  advance  from  the  uniform  to  the  multi- 
form, but  they  furnish  no  key  to  this  re- 
arrangement in  so  far  as  it  is  an  advance 
from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite '  (p.  459). 
But  it  is  the  passage  from  the  indefinite  to 
the  definite,  from  the  incoherent  to  the  cohe- 
rent, which  constitutes  evolution.  This  re- 
sult he  considers  is  obtained  by  what  he  calls 
Segregation. 

When  unlike  units  of  an  aggregate,  he 
states,  are  uniformly  subjected  to  the  same 
incident  forces,  they  become  sorted  into 
their  kinds ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
like  units  of  an  aggregate  are  subjected  to 
different  incident  forces,  they  are  parted 
and  separately  grouped.  When  unlike  in- 
cident forces  have  made  the  parts  of  an 
aggregate  unlike  in  the  nature  of  their 
component  units,  there  arises  a  tendency  to 
separation  of  the  dissimilar  units  from  one 
another,  and  to  a  clustering  of  those  units 
which  are  similar.  In  this  manner  local  in- 
tegration is  supposed  to  accompany  local 
differentiation. 

These  principles  will  no  doubt  explain 
how  a  mass  of  earthy  for  example,  acted  on 
by  the  incident  force  of  running  water,  be- 
comes separated  into  gravel,  clay,  and  mud ; 
or  how,  out  of  the  mixed  mass  of  foliage,  a 
strong  wind  will  carry  away  the  brightly 
tinted  leaves,  and  leave  the  green  attached 
to  the  branches;  or  how,  when  water  is 
allowed  to  percolate  through  a  mixed  ag- 
gregate of  soluble  and  insoluble  substances, 
the  soluble  will  be  carried  away,  while  the 
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iDsoluble  will  be  left  behind.  They  will 
also  show  how,  in  a  mass  of  nebaloas  matter 
scattered  through  space,  motion  towards  a 
general  centre  of  gravity  will  take  place, 
accompanied  with  local  aggregations  of  the 
mass  dividing  ifito  gronps,  each  concentrat- 
ing round  its  own  centre  of  gravity.  Or,  in 
the  regions  of  biology,  they  will  show  how 
it  is  that  when  a  great  variety  of  different 
organisms  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
a  combination  of  incident  forces,  a  certain 
number  bearing  particular  characteristics 
will  be  picked  out  and  preserved,  while  the 
rest  will  either  wholly  or  partially  perish  or 
disappear. 

Those  principles  of  segregation  will  ex- 
plain all  these  and  a  multitude  of  other  facts 
of  a  similar  character,  but  from  the  nature 
of  things  they  can  never  reach  the  real  pro- 
blem of  organic  evolution ;  viz.,  what  deter- 
mines molecular  motion.  They  may  account 
for  the  simple  grouping  together  of  mole- 
cules that  are  alike,  or  the  separation  of 
those  that  are  unlike,  but  they  will  never 
account  for  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules 
into  organic  forms.  In  the  formation  of  an 
organism  the  mere  clustering  of  the  mole- 
cules according  to  their  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  could  never  effect  the  end.  The  mole- 
cules must  be  arranged,  not  according  to 
their  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  objective  idea  or  form  of  the  organ- 
ism to  be  produced.  But  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  principle  of  segregation  that 
could  lead  to  this  result  In  short,  Mr. 
Spencer's  philosophy  of  force,  from  its  very 
nature,  must  fail  to  explain  the  great  pro- 
blem of  organic  evolution,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  either 
in  force,  or  in  the  persistence  of  force,  that 
can  account  for  the  determination  of  mole- 
cular motion.  No  theory  that  makes  thought 
subordinate  .to  force  can  ever  explain  the 
mystery  of  nature. 

It  is  utterly  inexplicable  how  this  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Spencer  should  have  been  adduced 
by  80  many  writers,  with  perfect  confidence, 
as  accounting  for  the  whole  process  of 
natare.  The  author  of  ^  A  Candid  Exami- 
nation of  Theism,'  *  for  instance,  says :  *  It 
does  not  admit  of  one  moment's  questioning 
that  it  is  as  certainly  true  that  all  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  melodious  harmony  of 
nature,  follow  as  necessarily  and  as  inevitably 
from  the  persistence  of  force  and  the  primary 
qualities  of  matter,  as  it  is  certainly  true 
that  force  is  persistent,  or  that  matter  is  ex- 
tended and  impenetrable'  (p.  63).  And 
again :  *  The  whole  system  of  general  laws 


must  be,  so  far  as  the  lights  of  our  sci^eeean 
penetrate,  the  necessary  outcome  of  ther  per- 
sistence of  force  and  the  indestructilnlity  of 
matter '  (p.  79).*  If  it  be  true  that  the  per- 
sistence of  force  has  the  potency  here  at- 
tributed to  it,  it  must,  of  course,  be  also  tme, 
as  our  author  further  affirms,  '  that  the  theory 
of  Theism  in  any  shape  is,  scientifically  con- 
sidered, superfluous ;  for  if  there  is  a  Qod» 
his  existence,  considered  as  a  cause  of  thinga, 
is  as  certainly  tinnecessary  as  it  is  certainly 
true  that  force  is  persistent  and  that  matter 
is  indestructible^  (p.  72). 

It  is  certainly  not  surprising  that,  after 
arriving  at  such  a  conclusion,  which,  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  one  legitimately  deducible 
from  Spencer's  philosophy,  this  candid 
though,  I  fear,  misdirected  thinker  should 
declare :  '  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
with  this  virtual  negation  of  God  the  uni- 
verse to  me  has  lost  its  soul  of  loveliness,' 
and  that '  w)ien  at  times  I  think,  as  think 
at  times  I  must,  of  the  appalling  contrast 
between  the  hallowed  glory  of  that  creed 
which  once  was  mine,  and  the  lonely  mystery 
of  existence  as  now  I  find  it — at  such  times 
I  shall  ever  feel  it  impossible  to  avoid  the 
sharpest  pang  of  which  my  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible' (p.  114).  JA1CK8  CROLL. 


*  TrObner's  '  English^and  Foreign  Philosophi- 
cal Library,'  vol.  ix. 


Art.  III. —  Victor  Hugo* 

Each  century,  perhaps  each  greneration, 
and  even  every  country  in  that  generation, 
presents  its  enigmatic  man.  He  may  be 
Goethe  or  Byron,  he  may  possibly  be  Caglio- 
stro :  it  makes  but  little  difference ;  for  all 
of  these  have  this  quality  in  common,  that, 
whatever  they  do,  they  must  draw  apon 
themselves  the  eyes  of  men ;  that  they  will 
not  rest  until  they  have  compelled  the  world 
either  U^hoot  them,  or,  like  the  citisens  of 
Plato's  state,  to '  greet  them  from  afar,'  or  to 
crown  them  with  honour  and  with  love.  Id 
our  century,  for  our  generation,  that  man  is 
Victor  Hugo. 

The  scope  of  the  present  paper  is  very 
humble :  not  to  exhibit  before  tne  public  a 
scheme  of  morals,  private  and  political ;  not 
to  set  off  the  same  by  contrast  with  extracts 
from  the  dust,  or  even  from  the  gold,  of 
Victor  Hugo's  writings;  but  to  mark  and 
follow  the  main  motives  of  the  great  French 
writer's  work,  pursuing,  as  far  as  possible, 

*  The  supposed  evolution  of  general  law  froin 
the  persistence  of  force  will  be  discussed  in  a 
future  article  on  Teleology  in  the  light  of  Deter- 
minism. 
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the  division  saggested  by  the  author,  who, 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  each  volnme,  classifies 
himself  as  dramatist,  as  poet,  as  novelist,  as 
public  man. 

On  this  division  it  may  be  permitted  ns 
to  panse  a  moment  To  Victor  Hago,  as 
to  other  yonng  men  of  genius,  what  by  a 
significant  confusion  we  call  ^  poetry,'  was  at 
first  the  most  natural — perhaps,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  the  most  inspired — way  of  writing. 
And  it  would  seem  so,  because  lyrical  ex- 
pression, to  put  the  matter  baldly,  makes 
less  demand  upon  the  author's  stock-in-trade 
than  any  other;  because  in  it  there  is  but 
little  call  for  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
or  of  the  cut  and  thrust  of  human  circum- 
stance and  life,  demanded  by  the  drama,  or 
for  the  sense  of  clearness  and  proportion 
needed  for  the  moulding  of  an  epic  poem ; 
because  lyric  words  are  hardly  more  than  a 
confidence  from  the  poet  to  the  fields  and 
sky — a  confidence,  in  the  words  of  Gk>ethe, 
'  sung  as  the  bird. sings  that  dwells  among 
the  branches.'  For  this  very  reason,  perhaps, 
the  birth  of  lyrical  poetry  is  the  most  deli- 
cate of  all  operations.  ^  From  the  ground 
of  the  poet's  heart,'  said  Goethe,  *  springs,  as 
if  by  nature,  the  fair  flower  of  wisdom.' 
But  where  there  is  no  such  external  standard 
of  proportion,  as  is  found  in  the  drama  and 
the  epic,  there  more  indispensable  than  ever 
is  the  sense  of  fitness — ^the  faculty  that  can 
call  not  only  into  being  but  to  order — which, 
though  to  some  given  *  as  if  by  nature,'  with 
many,  even  of  the  greatest  poets,  is  the  re- 
ward only  of  the  sternest  labour.  For  no- 
where more  than  in  great  lyric  poetry  does 
what  is  apparently  but  special  serve  only  as 
inlet  for  that  which  is  universal ;  since  song 
commands  a  hearing  not  as  it  is  an  echo  of 
the  individual's  heart  or  feeling,  but  as,  in 
Shelley's  language,  it  is  '  an  episode  to  that 
great  poem  which  all  poets,  like  the  co-ope- 
rating thoughts  of  one  great  mind,  have  built 
up  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.' 

For  want  of  this  quality  the  Odes  of 
Victor  Hugo,  his  earliest  published  poetry, 
may  be  said  to  grow  somewhat  wild  and 
tangled,  if  not  to  run  to  seed :  it  is  in  the 
Ballads  of  the  same  volume — where  the  nar- 
rative matter  and  the  antique  form  lend  a 
directing  and  a  pruning  band — that  the 
poem  becomes  for  the  first  time  self-support- 
ing, and  fills  our  ears  and  minds  with  a  sense 
of  harmony  and  fitness  in  every  single  part. 
Indeed,  the  craving  for  some  human  interest 
round  which  to  cling  is  one  of  the  strongest 
elements  in  Victor  Hugo's  mind.  When,  as 
perhaps  in  the  Odes,  and  certainly  in  *  Les 
Orientales,'  this  interest  is  absolutely  lacking, 
the  result,  except  so  far  as  melody  is  con- 
cerned, will  seem  to  many  altogether  (dis- 


appointing. We  float  in  a  gorgeous  sea 
and  pass  among  gorgeous  palaces  of  cloud ; 
but  almost  before  we  come  to  ourselves  the 
vision  is  dissolved,  and  scarce  a  wrack  is  left 
that  we  can  call  our  own.  Yet  even  from 
those  earlier  dayd  we  have  (preserved  in 
'Les  Contemplations'  and  'Les  Chansons 
des  Hues  et  des  Bois ')  poems  '  filtered,'  as 
Hugo  says,  'drop  by  drop  from  my  own 
experience  and  life,'  of  grace  and  delicacy 
that  we  feel  at  once  and  never  cease  to 
feel.  Later  on,  in  'Les  Ch&timents'  and 
*L'Ann6e  Terrible,'  Victor  Hugo  found 
means — he,  with  Shelley,  almost  alone  of 
moderns — to  express  in  lyric  shape  the  love 
and  scorn  which  sustain  and  animate  the 
union,  in  society  or  state,  of  man  and  man. 
But,  in  his  first  period,  such  a  triumph  was 
not  yet  possible ;  and  so,  to  satisfy  the  need 
of  touching  man  that  lies  upon  him,  he  had 
to  throw  himself  straight  into  the  clash  and 
stir  of ^  human  life,  to  represent  which- fully 
is  the  function  only  of  the  drama. 

L  It  was  as  dramatist,  now  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  that  Hugo  first  became  notorious ; 
and,  after  reading  what  he  wrote  at  that 
time,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that, 
for  the  five  years  between  1820  and  1834,  a 
far  completer  representation  of  his  mind  is 
to  be  found  in  the  dramas  than  the  poems. 
Some  of  these,  as  '  Marie  Tudor,'  are,  it  must 
be  confessed,  almost  incredibly  bad ;  others, 
though  a  gilded  London  audience  is  said  to 
have  laughed  at  them  for  two  summers,  are 
as  astonishingly  great  It  is  of  these  last 
only  that  it  is  well  to  speak. *^ 

No  nation  probably  is  more  unfitted  than 
England  to  understand  a  French  play.  We 
have  our  own  idol,  and  veneration  for  him 
sometimes  prevents  us  from  acknowledging 
the  work  of  other  men.  Shakespeare, 
indeed,  in  more  senses  than  one,  stands  by 
himself.  Nowhere  else  is  the  idea,  which 
we  regard  as  animating  all  works  of  art, 
incarnate  so  completely  in  the  human  shape ; 
nowhere  else,  therefore,  is  there  room  for 
such  variety  of  circumstance  and  by-play,  a 
variety  which  interferes  no  more  with  the 
general  effect  than  the  moss  and  ferns  and 
brushwood  obscure  the  beeches  and  the  oaks 
which  we  delight  to  call  a  forest  The 
people,  from  prince  and  lover  to  clown  and 
'foolish  gentleman,'  are  there  purely  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  come  simply  for  the 
sake  of  coming ;  it  is  not  till  second  thought 
that  we  perceive  this  world  to  be  indeed  a 
stage,  and  all  its  men   and  women  really 

**  Marion  Delorme*  and  '  Her  nan  i'  were 
written  in  1829  ;  '  Le  Roy  s'amuse '  was  acted 
in  1832  ;  •  Lucrdce  Borgia '  in  1838  ;  *  Ruy  Bias ' 
in  1837  ;  '  Los  Burgnivcs'  (the  latest  published) 
in  1843. 
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players,  sent  there  on  a  divine  mission, 
whether  to  '  purify  our  passions,'  or  satisfy 
any  other  definition  of  the  drama  that  we 
like  to  give.  To  such  richness  of  material, 
not  even  in  Greece,  still  less  in  Germany  or 
England,  is  there  anything  either  like  or 
second.  Moliere  alone — and  that  only  in 
one  play,  ^  Le  Misanthrope  ' — can  be  said  to 
offer  even  the  faintest  of  reflections.  In  the 
great  works  of  other  men  the  greatness  is 
indeed  the  same — ^for  in  such  matters  who 
shall  speak  of  less  or  more? — ^bnt  it  is 
wrought  by  means  far  simpler  and  more 
naked.  In  Prometheus,  Antigone,  Hippo- 
lytus,  we  have  given  characters — incarna- 
tions, we  may  say,  of  defiance,  justice, 
purity  —  put  before  us  in  given  circum- 
stances. From  beginning  to  end  of  the 
drama  we  think  of  nothing  else :  any  adorn- 
ment would  be  merely  an  adornment,  a 
profanation  ;  for  such  spirits  are  like  a  star, 
and  dwell  apart,  and  are  not  reckoned  among 
the  nations  of  common  men.  And  if  we 
ask  how  it  is  that  things,  seemingly  so  re- 
mote, can  be  made  matters  of  spontaneous 
human  interest,  we  may  indeed  be  bewildered 
for  a  moment,  but  shall  not  find  an  answer  far 
to  seek.  For  an  interest  may  be  abstract  as 
well  as  personal ;  directly,  as  well  as  indi- 
rectly, moral ;  and  here  body  and  substance 
is  given  to  the  drama  not,  as  in  Shakespeare, 
by  the  collisions  arising  out  of  the  ebb  and 
flow  and  toss  of  human  life;  the  case  is 
stated,  almost  as  if  for  judgment,  in  a  man- 
ner varying,  as  suits  different  moments  of 
the  play,  from  the  thrust  and  parry  of  the 
astute  lawyer  to  the  solemn  passion  of  the 
prophet  pleading  for  justice  between  God 
and  man.  The  '  Eumenides'  is  a  type  of  all 
Greek  plays  and  all  plays  formed  upon  that 
model ;  in  all  votes  are  being  taken ;  in  all 
the  decision  is  most  nicely  balanced ;  in  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  question  is  decided  by  a 
casting  vote  in  the  mind  of  every  hearer. 

It  is  among  such  works,  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  written  about  '  romanticism,'  that 
we  are  compelled  to  reckon  the  writings  of 
the  French  dramatist.  It  is  true  that  cir- 
cumstances vary,  and  that  the  manner  of 
Victor  Hugo  differs  widely  from  that  of 
^Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  widely  from  Oor- 
neille  and  Racine,  widely  even  from  Enripi- 
des.  With  Euripides  he  has  perhaps  more 
afiinity  than  with  any  other  of  the  craft ;  both 
are  supreme  fnasters  of  situation  ;  both  have 
been  hooted  as  sensational;  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Browning  over  the  Greek  are  but  a 
feminine  prophecy  of  Tennyson's  salutation 
to  the  French  poet — the  *  Lord  of  human 
tears.'  The  points  of  resemblance,  there- 
fore, may  be  presupposed:  they  all  flow 
from  the  simplicity  of  structure,  common  to 


both  writers,  which  concentrates  every  stroke 
upon  the  situation ;  whereas  in  the  Shake- 
sperian  drama  the  situation  never  absorbs, 
never  sums  up  completely,  the  characters  by 
whom  it  is  created.  The  points  of  diver- 
gence reduce  or  expand  themselves  to  three 
or  four,  which  will  be  found  perhaps  to  play 
the  one  into  the  other. 

First,  then,  Victor  Hugo  journeys  far 
wider  afield  for  his  matter,  and  lays  a  far 
larger  surface  under  contribution  than  before 
our  antiquarian  century  would  have  been 
thought  possible.  This  indeed  makes,  in 
one  aspect,  both  the  strong  and  the  weak 
side  of  his  writing.  By  stooping,  under  a 
master's  guidance,  to  limitations  of  time  and 
space,  the  idea  makes  itself  only  more  com- 
pletely conqueror  of  the  world  and  of  our 
imagination.  '  Poetry  is  metaphor ; '  and 
none  better  than  Victor  Hugo  has  known 
the  trick  of  the  magician's  wand,  which 
makes  the  rod  bud  and  gives  form  to  things 
unknown.  But,  though  it  caa  hardly  be 
doubted  that,  especially  for  representation, 
the  play  gains  incalculably  by  a '  local  co- 
louring,' which  brings  all  Spain  or  Italy 
before  our  eyes,  still  bright  colours  may  be 
so  displayed  as  to  distract  the  eye;  and, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  there  is  some- 
times a  disposition — as  in  the  Convention* 
chapter  of  *  Quatre-vingt-treize '  and  the 
preface  to  '  Ang61o ' — ^to  make  historical  ac- 
curacy (and  the  accuracy  is  often  inaccurate) 
go  bail  for  the  goodness  of  the  art. 

More  important  is  the  second  variation 
between  the  ancient  and  modem — the  dif- 
ferent* manner  in  which  each  calls  Fate  to 
do  his  work.  From  the  older  writer  Fate  is 
either,  as  in  'Medea,'  altogether  banished, 
that  the  scene  may  be  left  free  for  the  strug- 
gle of  some  human  heart  or  the  develop- 
ment of  some  natural  situation;  or,  as  in 
the  '  BacchiB,'  Fate  is  altogether  there,  per- 
meating every  part,  shaping  every  scene, 
that  the  ways  of  God  may  be  justified,  con- 
demned possibly,  to  men.  With  springs  of 
the  latter  kind  the  plays  of  Hugo  meddle 
not  at  all.  Here  are  no  'questionings  of 
destiny ;'  all  are  concerned  not  indeed  with 
men,  but  man ;  yet  in  all,  or  nearly  all.  Fate, 
if  not  among  the  persons  of  the  drama,  is  at 
least  part  of  the  scenic  background,  neither 
justified  nor  condemned,  but  appearing, 
threatening,  inexorable.  Nor  is  the  goddess 
invoked  merely  for  effect's  sake,  as  a  stage- 
ghost  to  frighten,  or  a  stage-axe  to  cut  an 
inconvenient  knot.  The  word  avayHf) 
seen  carved  upon  the  wall  of  Notre  Bame, 
and  ready  one  day  or  another  to  inspire  the 
three  great  romances  of  his  later  years,  had 
already  seized  a  firm,  perhaps  unrecognized, 
hold  upon  the  poet's  mind.     Twice  uiere  is 
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a  curious,  almost  an  uq accountable,  halt  in 
the  action  of  a  drama,  as  though  Fate  her- 
self had  arrested  the  writer's  hand,  that,  if 
only  by  the  pause  and  blank,  her  power 
might  be  divined.  In  the  second  act  of 
''Hernani,'  in  the  last  act  of  *  Marion  Be- 
lorme,'  escape  is  provided  for  the  hunted 
hero,  and  only  hindered  by  the  hesitancy  of 
a  man  reserved  by  Fate  for  other  things.  In 
both  cases  perhaps,  certainly  in  '  Hernani,' 
the  dramatic  situation  is  weakened  by  the 
intervention ;  but  in  both  cases  the  lapse,  as 
illustrating  the  mental  history  of  the  writer, 
has  an  interest  and  importance  of  its  own. 
The  introduction  of  Fate  in  the  dramas,  as 
in  the  romance  of  1830,  points  forward  to 
the  time  when  Hugo  would  no  longer  be 
carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doubt  and 
beauty,  but  in  the  rocks  of  exile  would  find 
a  firm  rest  from  which  to  move  and  domi- 
nate the  world.  Behind  the  moonstruck 
dreamer  of  *  Voices  from  Within '  and 
*'  Lights  and  Shadows '  we  divine  the 
prophet,  nothing  if  not  determined,  who 
wrote  the  '  Chastisements,'  the  '  Year  of 
Terror,'  and  the  *  Toilers  of  the  Sea.' 

We  may  notice  yet  a  third  line  of  diverg- 
ence between  the  Frenchman  and  the  Greek. 
In  Victor  Hugo  the  forensic  element  alluded 
to  above  is,  indeed,  still  present,  and  in  the 
same  shape  which  it  assumes  among  the 
Greeks.  Nowhere,  in  truth — not  even  in 
Euripides — is  there  a  stronger  instance  of  it 
than  the  sonorous  passage  ('Hernani,'  act 
iv.  sc.  2),  so  magnificently  declaimed  by  M. 
Worms,  where  Don  Carlos  expounds  the 
constitutional  position  of  Pope,  Emperor, 
and  people  ;  or  than  the  concision,  as  of  the 
Stichomuthia,  in  which  a  supreme  moment 
is  crystallized  and  hurled  at  our  heads :  the 
concision  which  gives  us  in  '  Hernani '  the 
lines  to  the  spirit  of  Charlemagn 


Je  t'ai  crie,  '  Par  oil  faut-il  que  je  commence?  ' 
Et  tu  m'as  repoadu,  *  Mon  ills,  par  la  clemence;' 

or  in  *  Ruy  Bias '  the  rending  of  Don  Sal- 
Inste  by  the  line — 

J'ai  riiabit  d'un   laquais,  mais  vous  eu  avez 
rSme. 

Of  such  lines  we  have  instances  not  a  few , 
yet,  more  commonly  and  characteristically; 
the  wrangle  is  not  between  person  and  per- 
son of  the  play,  but  between  one  part  and 
another  of  a  single  person's  mind.  '  Un 
temp^te  sous  un  cr&ne '  is  the  title  of  per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  chapter  in  '  Les 
Miserables;'  it  is  descriptive  of  Victor 
Hugo's  whole  method  in  the  drama.  His 
characters,  his  situations,  are  epigrams  incar- 
nate ;  deep  answers  to  deep ;  upon  the  same 
waters  the  contrary  winds  of  heaven  are 
unloosed,  and  the  north  wind  and  the  south 


buffet   within    the   precincts   of    the   same 
heart. 

The  method  naturally  is  exposed  to 
dangers  of  its  own,  of  which  the  worst  is 
that  it  becomes  at  moments  too  methodical. 
Where,  as  in  '  Marie  Tudor,'  inspiration  has 
failed,  Hugo  has  remembered  only  too  well 
to  give  us  the  contrast;  he  has  forgotten  to 
supply  the  unity  which  alone  makes  possi- 
ble, alone  gives  any  point  or  reason  of 
being  to,  the  contrast.  The  self- opposing 
character  becomes  a  mere  list  of  speeches, 
with  no  cohesion — as  malicious  critics  have 
observed — but  that  the  author  has  chosen  to 
print  the  same  name,  and  not  two  or  three 
or  four,  before  them  all.  The  method  be- 
comes a  trick  —  a  trick  overseen  by  the 
audience — and  made  as  tedious  and  as  stale 
to  thein  as  one  would  think  it  must  be  to 
the  conjurer  himself. 

But  the  hand  of  the  artist  has  not  always 
failed;  and,  even  where  failure  has  come, 
the  cause  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  very 
quality  which,  under  happier  circumstances, 
has  insured  his  greatest  triumphs.  A  few 
words  about  this  quality  leads  us  to  the  last 
point  of  difference  between  Euripides  and 
Hugo,  on  which  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
linger.  Both  writers  bring  before  us  strong- 
ly marked,  even  antithetic  characters;  but 
Euripides  writes  with  more  of  direct  per- 
sonal interest  than  Hugo  :  Euripides  thinks 
of  men  and  women,  Hugo  of  humanity. 
The  Frenchman's  plays,  indeed,  contain 
something  of  a  new  '  religion  of  humanity ;' 
one  that  has  been  called  by  some  critics  the 
'gospel  of  rehabilitation;'  by  Hugo  him- 
self, if  we  may  adapt  words  spoken  in  a 
different  connection,  and  about  a  different 
sphere  of  subjects,  the  message  of  '  concilia- 
tion and  reconciliation :'  the  reconciliation, 
in  art  as  in  the  world,  of  diverse  or  adverse 
qualities  in  the  same  person ;  the  concilia- 
tion of  the  world  towards  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  such  contrasts  exist,  and  can  only 
at  our  peril  be  denied.  If  this  is  true,  if 
Hugo's  interest  is  more  abstract,  and  that  of 
Euripides  more  personal,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  Hugo  should  state  the  con- 
trast in  a  more  abstract,  a  more  startling 
form  than  was  natural  for  his  Greek  fore- 
runner. The  transitions,  for  instance,  from 
love  to  shame  in  \  Phaedra,'  or  from  pity  to 
revenge  in  the  *  fourth  act'  of  *  Medea,'  are 
most  delicately  marked:  in  Lucrezia,  or 
Triboulet,  or  Marion  Delorme,  the  transi- 
tions go  by  *  leaps  and  bounds.'  Hugo  has 
stated  the  doctrine  in  its  boldest  form,  the 
more  surely  to  challenge  our  acceptance :  he 
blurts  the  whole  truth  upon  us  at  once,  that 
we  may  take  the  whole  or  none  at  all.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  is  not 
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the  trath ;  that  such  characters,  sach  iocar- 
nato  contradictions,  do  not  exist ;  that  oar 
interest  in  them  is  artificial,  and  oar  admira- 
tion foanded  on  a  false  sentiment  of  pity, 
which — our  humanitarian  enthusiasm  paste- 
ls bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  fall  crushed  by 
its  own  weight.  Such  a  view,  however, 
would  on  grounds  both  of  principle  and  art 
be  accepted  by  many  with  relactance. 

To  a  poet,  indeed,  so  excitable  and  with 
so  unlimited  a  command  of  situation  and  of 

*  properties '  as  Victor  Hugo,  the  applause 
and  lime-lights  of  the  stage  were  probably  a 
dangerous  element  iu  which  to  move.  Hence 
many  of  his  works — *  Angelo '  *  Marie  Tudor,' 
and  *Les  Burgraves' — may,  without  much 
malevolence,  be  regarded  as  specimens,  some- 
times exciting,  sometimes  extraordinarily 
dull,  of  the  superior   melodrama;   some — 

*  Ruy  Bias '  and  *  Le  Roi  s'amuse,'  the  first 
with  more,  the  second  with  less,  frequent 
condescension — seem  to  float  uneasily  be- 
tween the  two  worlds,  the  world  of  Vauxhall 
and  that  of  art    But  three  plays — '  Hemani,' 

*  Marion  Delorme,'  and,  above  all,  *  Lucrezia 
Borgia' — present  claims  which,  in  point  of 
art,  can  hardly  be  disputed,  and  appeal  to 
interests,  intellectual  and  moral,  which, 
though  seldom  systematically  invoked  by 
art,  lie  very  deep-rooted  in  the  mind  of  men. 
In  point  of  form,  these  three  plays  must  be 
left  to  work  their  own  acceptance,  with  only 
this  much  by  way  of  explanation :  that,  if 
the  characters  seem  too  naKed,  and  the  situa- 
tions too  elaborate,  to  find  foothold  in  an 
ordinary  world,  or  on  the  boards  of  the 
Shakesperian  stage,  something  perhaps  is 
gained,  as  something  certainly  is  lost,  for  us 
who  read  and  see  ;  for  so,  and  hardly  other- 
wise— as  Milton,  jRschylus,  and  Byron  could 
say — are  we  brought  in  presence  of  another 
world,  and  made  to  realize  the  play  of  des- 
tiny, and  the  shaping  of  ends  by  hands  other 
than  those  of  merely  man,  which  it  lias 
always  been  one  of  the  chief  ambitions  of 
the  drama  to  represent.  And,  with  respect 
to  matter — if  for  one  moment  we  mav  allow 
ourselves  the  use  of  that  convenient  but  in- 
accurate separation — the  truth  seems  no  less 
simple.  For  in  what  else  does  Victor  Hugo 
differ  from  other  masters  of  his  craft  save 
here,  that  he  forces  us  to  pity  and  love  for 
what  we  had  at  first  sight  greeted  only  with 
contempt  and  hatred ;  that  he  chooses  the 
foolish  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the 
wise,  and  the  things  that  are  not,  or  are  ill, 
to  bring  to  naught  the  things  that  are  ?  It 
is  the  boundless  pathos  of  this  discovery, 
and  the  boundless  power  with  which  Hugo 
has  set  it  forth,  that  makes  the  dramas  of 
which  we  speak  so  rich  a  prize.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  out  one  aspect  of  the  world ;  and, 


so  fiu*,  monotony  might  justly  perhaps  be 
urged  against  the  dramas  of  Victor  Hugo. 
But  the  monotony,  if  it  be  so,  of  conception 
is  more  than  relieved  by  the  power  of  execu- 
tion, which  seizes  upon  the  double  aspect^ 
antithetical  and  expansive,  of  the  central 
thought ;  and  wills  tnat  round  it,  as  a  natu- 
ral drapery,  situations  and  language,  antithe- 
tical or  expansive,  as  occasion  suits  should 
be  cast — or  rather,  by  divine  grace,  should 
grow  as  of  themselves.  Thus  (we  may  sum 
up)  it  is  to  our  feeling  of  pity  for  the  out- 
cast that  the  drama  of  Hugo  undoubtedly 
makes  appeal ;  makes  appeal  with  as  little 
of  crying  and  striving  as  the  circumstances 
admit,  with  no  more  contrast  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  arouse  in  us  a  sense  of  mystery  with- 
out, and  within  the  characters  themselves  of 
incongruity  almost  akin  to  humour ;  almost 
akin  (though  on  a  different  level)  to  the 
mingling  of  tears  and  laughter  with  which 
we  listen  to  the  great  Shakesperian  para- 
doxes— to  the  clown  of  Twelfth  Night,  or 
Caliban,  or  Shy  lock. 

As  illustration  of  the  above,  nothing  will 
serve  better  than  an  outline  of  the  greatest 
drama  yet  published  by  Victor  Hugo. 
*  Lucrezia  Borgia '  may  be  taken  to  stand  as 
a  type  of  all  Hugo's  dramatic  work :  no- 
where else  is  the  element  of  contradiction 
visible  so  defiantly  and  triumphantly  as  here : 
nowhere,  among  the  persons  of  his  imagined 
world,  does  passion  so  defiantly  say  '  no '  to 
passion  :  nowhere,  on  the  part  of  the  specta- 
tors, is  incredulity  so  rampant  at  the  firsts 
or  conversion  so  triumphant  at  the  last,  as  in 
this  play. 

Lucrezia,  in  Victor  Hugo  as  in  popular 
imagination,  is  the  woman  of  fabulous 
crimes.  From  the  catalogxie  of  these  with 
which  the  play  opens  we  are  prepared  to 
believe  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  can  be 
told  us  later — all  except  this,  that  in  some 
place  of  that  soul  there  can  be  found  a  single 
drop  of  human  feeling.  That  catalogue  of 
crimes  is  given  in  a  conversation,  half  of 
horror,  half  of  fear,  between  the  hero  of  the 
piece  and  his  companions.  The  hero  is  a 
young  man,  Gennaro,  a  soldier  of  fortune  in 
the  service  of  the  Venetian  Ilepublic.  His^ 
birth  is  a  mystery  to  him ;  about  his  kin  he 
knows  nothing,  save  that  once  a  month  he 
receives  a  letter  from  his  mother,  speaking 
always  of  her  misery,  and  how  she  longs,  yet 
dreads,  to  sec  his  face.  Excepting  his  un- 
known mother,  his  friend  Maffio  is  the  one 
thinu  for  which  he  cares.  The  friends  of 
Gennaro,  the  abuse  of  Lucrezia  done>  go  out^ 
leaving  Gennaro  alone.  Returning,  they 
find  him  in  close  talk  with  a  woman,  to 
whose  face  they  clap  their  torches  and  burst 
into  a  chorus  of  detestation.     For  her  sake 
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and  Gennaro's  she  implores  them  not  to  re- 
veal her  name.  They  cry  out,  *  Lucrezia ! ' 
and  Gennaro  then  joins  the  chorus,  heaping 
curses  on  the  woman  for  whom  just  now  he 
had  seemed  to  have  pity,  if  not  affection. 
Lucrezia,  still  unknown  to  him,  is  his 
mother. 

The  scene  changes  to  Ferrara.  A  gross 
insult  has  been  offered  to  the  house  of  Bor- 
gia, and  Lucrezia,  who  just  before,  in  an 
aocess  of  remorse,  had  ordered  her  agent  of 
villainy  to  release  all  her  imprisoned  ene- 
mies, stirs  heaven  and  earth  to  discover  the 
guilty  man.  Her  husband  requests  an 
audience  of  her,  that  she  may  direct  and 
witness  the  offender's  torture.  The  offender 
is  Gennaro.  Lucrezia,  after  by-play  of  great 
skill  with  her  husband,  is  compelled  to  poi- 
son her  son,  and  only  saves  him  by  forcing 
him  in  secret  to  drink  one  of  the  Borgia 
antidotes  and  leave  the  city. 

Then  comes  Lucrezia's  vengeance.  All 
ber  enemies  are  called  to  a  banquet,  and  all 
fall  into  the  trap.  In  the  midst  of  the 
merriment  they  hear  the  Miserere^  are  told 
that  the  wine  was  poisoned,  and  see  Lucre- 
zia enter  to  triumph  over  their  despair.  But 
in  a  moment  despair  changes  sides :  Gennaro 
had  not  fled,  but  had  remained  in  the  city 
and  been  poisoned  with  the  rest.  To  avenge 
his  friends,  he  drags  Lucrezia  to  a  side  room, 
and,  amid  her  entreaties  that  he  will  again 
drink  the  antidote  and  her  prayers  that  he 
will  not  commit  a  crime,  nerved  by  the 
dying  voice  of  Maffio,  he  drives  the  knife 
into  her  heart  Only  with  the  blow  are  the 
words  of  anguish  wrung  out,  *I  am  your 
mother  I ' 

Throughout  the  last  act,  indeed,  the  situa- 
tion, appealing  as  it  does  to  all  our  faculties 
— to  eye  and  ear  as  well  as  mind — ^is  among 
the  most  stirring  that  have  ever  been  con- 
ceived. To  match  it  for  effectiveness  we 
must  go  back  as  far  as  the  trial  in  the  '  Mer- 
chant of  Venice ; '  for  horror,  to  the  last  act 
of  *  Faustus,'  or  even  the  opening  scene  of 
the  ^Eumenides.'  There  are  the  revellei-s, 
secure  as  in  the  day  of  Noe,  merry  and 
making  merry,  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage ;  there  is  the  drinking-song  of  Maffio 
— most  perfect,  we  may  say,  of  all  such 
songs —  • 

La  tombe  est  noire, 
Les  ans  sont  courts, 
II  faut  sans  croire 
Aux  sots  discours 
Tr6s-80uvent  boire 
Aimer  tou jours. 

Then  on  a  sudden  are  heard  the  notes,  first 
dim,  then  loud  and  near,  of  a  melody  far 
different.  The  doors  are  thrown  open  to 
disclose  biers  and  winding-sheets  for  all  the 


guests,  and  to  admit  the  chanters  of  the 
Miserere,  the  buriers  of  those  doomed  to- 
death ;  finally,  alone,  exulting,  more  terrible 
than  monk  or  coffin,  her  lips  charged  with 
judgment  and  destruction,  yet  fascinating- 
even  in  her  wickedness,  appears  the  execu- 
tioner, the  unjust  judge,  Lucrezia  the 
avenger.  Yet  again  the  situation  changes. 
Lucrezia's  triumph  becomes  despair;  her 
taunts  are  turned  to  prayers ;  the  judge  is 
judged;  the  murderess  is  murdered;  and,, 
more  strange  than  all,  our  sympathies  know 
not  whether  to  range  themselves  with  her 
or  with  her  victim  ;  or  rather,  side  not  with 
her  victim  but  with  her. 

II.  With  the  lyric  poetry  of  Victor  Hugo- 
we  find  ourselves  in  an  atmosphere  very  dif- 
ferent to  that  which,  sometimes  oppressively,, 
hangs  over  the  dramas.  There  the  life  was- 
at  times  almost  exotic,  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  pronounced  and  defiant  as  of  some 
tropical  savannah.  Here  is  nothing  strange  p 
we  pass  among  our  native  moors  and  hedges,, 
surrounded  by  no  *  objects  of  exception,* 
startled  by  no  unfamiliarity  of  effect  or 
sound;  for  here  delicacy  is  the  distinctive 
quality  ;  delicacy  above  all  things  the  charac- 
teristic appearing  in  the  three  volumes  which 
contain  the  first  period  of  Hugo's  mature 
lyric  work* — *  Les  Chants  de  Cr6pu8cule,'^ 
*  Les  Voix  Int6rieures,  and  *  Les  Rayons  et 
les  Ombres.'  About  the  metrical  triumphs- 
recorded  in  these  and  later  volumes  any 
foreign  tongue  must,  in  the  name  of  modesty,, 
be  dumb.  But,  apart  from  these,  as  Hugo 
is  of  all  poets  the  most  multiform,  so  almost 
innumerable  in  proportion  are  the  fonns 
which  delicacy,  or  grace — we  may  almost 
say  softness — of  touch  assumes. 

There  is  graceful  fancy,  as  in  the  picture 
where  all  the  billets-doux  of  the  world  are 
torn  up  and  sent  fluttering,  as  butterflies,, 
among  the  flower8.f  There  is  the  same 
fancy  tinged  with  melancholy,^  or  deepened 
with  wide-reaching  humour,  as  in  that  most 
beautiful  of  all  poems  about  children,  'Les 
Oiseaux  Envol6es.'§  There  are  ballads  in 
form  even  more  perfect,  and  of  significance 
far  deeper,  than  those  of  the  earliest  volumes; 


*  It  mav  be  objected  that  an  account  of  Hugo's 
matured  lyric  poctrv  should  begin  with  'Les 
Feuilles  d  Automne  (1882),  containing,  as  it 
does,  poems  so  beautiful  as  *Ce  gu'ou  entend 
sur  la  montagne.'  The  omission  is  deliberate, 
and  is  founded  on  a  belief  that  the  tone  of  this 
and  similar  poems  being — in  no  bad  sense — sen- 
timental, is  more  in  the  manner  of  Lamartlne 
than  of  the  developed  Hugo.  The  three  vo- 
lumes named  in  the  text  were  published  respec- 
tively in  1835,  1837,  1840. 
!•  Les  Voix  Interieures.* 
•  La  tombe  et  la  rose,'  etc.  (ibid.) 
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poems  of  restrained  tragedy,  as  *  Gastibelza,'*^ 
or  this  from  the  same  volume,  short  enough 
even  for  quotation — 

Comment,  disaient-ils, 
Avec  nos  nacelles 
Fuir  les  alguazils? 
liamez,  diBaient-ellcs. 

Comment,  disaient-ils, 
Eviter  querelles, 
MisSre  et  perils? 
Dormez,  disaient-elles. 

Comment,  disaient-ils, 
Enchanter  les  belles 
Sans  philtres  subtils? 
Almez,  disaient-elles. 

Finally,  there  are  scattered  about  the  pages 
of  Hugo's  life  songs,  such  as  the  famous 
nuhade  from  *•  Les  Chants  de  Crepuscule,'  f 
which  place  the  French  poet  in  a  class  abso- 
lutely by  himself  among  the  poets  of  love. 
For  here,  as  to  some  it  has  seemed  about  the 
iove  songs  of  Shelley,  from  behind  a  veil  of 
fancy  that,  in  the  ballad  of  '  Eviradnua,'  X  for 
instance,  might  be  thought  to  exclude  all 
depth  of  meaning,  there  suddenly  flashes  out 
a  heart  of  love,  strange  indeed  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  reflective  element  which  plays 
so  large  a  part  in  the  love  poems  of  Shake- 
speare and  Goethe,  but  throbbing  visibly 
with  every  pulse  of  passion.  The  distin- 
guishing mark  of  Hugo's  love  poetry,  fancy 
joined  to  a  depth  of  almost  sensuous  passion, 
is  best  seen,  perhaps — at  any  rate,  for  pur- 
poses of  quotation — in  two  stanzas,  taken 
from  *  Les  Chansons  des  Rues  et  des  Bois ' — 

L'nmour,  panique 
De  la  raison, 
Se  communique 
Par  le  frisson 
*        «        *        • 

Un  hommc  scmble 
Sou  vent  tr()mi)eur: 
Mais  si  je  tremble, 
Belle,  ayez  peur. 

But  exquisite  as  these  melodies  of  love 
and  fancy  are,  it  is  not  to  them  that  we  must 
turn  if  we  would  catch  the  main  motives  in 
the  great  symphony  of  which  these  three 
volumes  contain  the  score ;  for  these  we  look 
to  such  poems  as  the  Preludes  of  the  two 
earlier  volumes,  and  to  the  pieces  called 
*01ympio,'  'Sagesse,'  and  'Pensar,  dudar.' 
There,  with  the  same  delicacy  of  touch,  and 
the  same  limpid  movement  of  the  style  and 
rhythm,  we  are  confronted,  and  for  the  first 
time,  with  powers  that  set  Hugo  alone  among 
all  modern — we  might  almost  say  among  all 

*  •  Les  l^vons  et  les  Ombres.' 
f  *  ()  ma  oil  arm  ante, 

fecoutc  ici 

L'amant  qui  chnntc 

Kt  pleure  aussi.* 
t  *  La  LC'gcudc  des  SldclcH.* 


modern  and  ancient — ^poets.  For  here,  after 
an  interval  of  near  two  thousand  years,  i$ 
heard  a  note  that  was  last  struck  by  Lucre- 
tius and  by  the  poet-philosophers  of  Greece : 
here,  as  with  the  great  Roman,  it  is  not  the 
life  of  men  in  its  stir  and  movement,  but  the 
heart  of  man  in  its  stillness  that  is  laid  be- 
fore us — ^not  man,  as  in  life  and  on  the  stage 
we  see  him,  like  the  god  Glaucus  battered 
with  a  thousand  storms,  and  covered  with 
the  growth  and  tangle  of  the  shifting  sea; 
but  man  as,  stripped  of  every  accretion  and 
bared  of  every  accident,  he  stands  face  to 
face  with  God,  and  with  the  problems  which 
the  inmost  nature,  rather  than  the  outward 
circumstances,  of  his  soul  have  thrust  upon 
him.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  no  question 
of  the  narrative,  the  epic,  methoa  which 
makes  the  glory  of  '  La  L^gende  des  Siecles,* 
and  the  latest  period  of  Hugo's  verse ;  for 
there  all  the  interest  is  centred  on  the  situa- 
tion. Nor,  again,  can  the  treatment  be  that 
of  the  drama;  for  there,  though  (as  in 
'  Hamlet,'  and  in  the  great  works  of  our  own 
century)  a  subject  in  itself  abstract  may  be 
the  theme,  the  attention  cannot  but  be  turned 
in  the  first  place  towards  the  persons.  Here 
the  handling  is  abstract,  almost  that  of  Plato, 
or  a  follower  of  Plato — a  description  rather 
than  a  portrait  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
set  before  us.  Men  and  women,  indeed,  may 
pass,  but  it  must  be  as  mere  shadows  and 
outlines  in  the  background ;  they  may  ap- 
pear, but  hardly  as  more  than  one  element 
in  a  larger  canvas,  subordinate  characters  in 
a  drama  where  questions  far  wider  than  their 
individual  interests  are  at  stake.  For  of 
these  poems  is  assuredly  true  what  Victor 
Hugo  simply  says  in  one  of  the  discursive 
chapters  of  *  Les  Mis^rables : '  *  These  pages 
are  a  drama  of  which  the  first  person  is  God.* 
The  change  of  manner  means  a  shifting  of 
the  interest,  a  transformation  almost  of  the 
subject,  with  which  the  artist  deals.  The 
poems  are  not  descriptive,  nor  dramatic,  but 
religious. 

And  if  the  manner  of  the  artist  is  strange,  so 
also  is  the  matter  of  his  message  to  (he  world. 
The  world,  specially  in  the  last  century,  has 
seen  many  poets  of  doubt;  of  doubt,  as  it 
takes  shape  in  Victor  Hugo,  none.  For  in  him 
the  spirit  of  doubt  is  not,  as  with  Goethe,  sent 
as  herald  of  a  new  life,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  of  faith  ;  nor,  as  with  Manfred,  is  it 
grappled  and  finally  overthrown  by  triumph 
and  belief,  at  least  in  self;  nor,  as  with 
Geoi^e  Sand,  does  doubt  itself  become  a 
creed,  a  cry  of  despair  flung  upon  the  night 
or  across  the  desert  with  all  the  assurance  of 
a  gospel.  Of  doubt,  rampant  and  rebellions 
— a  doubt  that  is  but  the  seamy  side  of  faith 
— there  is  no  trace  in  these  volumes  of  Vic- 
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tor  Hugo.  With  him,  and  with  him  alone 
of  all  poets  perhaps,  we  are  in  presence  of 
a  doubt  untempered  by  any  spirit  other  than 
itself :  from  him  we  catch  no  sound  but  the 
low  moan  of  unbroken,  helpless  incertitude ; 
with  him  we  toss  upon  a  weltering  sea,  '  still 
governed  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,'  and 
round  us  is  nothing  save  the  night  and  stars, 
fiow  clearly  this  state  of  mind  is  imaged  in 
Victor  Hugo,  how  completely  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  transmuting  it  into  the  shape  and 
substance  of  poetry,  can  only  be  seen  by  a 
^careful  study  of  all  the  works  composed 
during  this  period  of  his  life ;  as  a  specimen, 
and  nothing  more,  may  be  given  the  follow- 
ing lines  which  form  the  opening  of  the  poem 
called  *  Pen  Bar,  dudar ' — 

Je  Yous  Tai  dejzl  dit,  notre  incurable  plaie, 
Notre  DUAge  noir  qu'aucun  vent  ne  balaie, 
Notre  plus  lonrd  fiirdeau,  notre  plre  douleur, 
Ce  qui  met  sur  nos  frouts  la  rire  et  la  p&leur, 
Ce  qui  fait  tlumbo^'er  I'enfer  sur  nos  murailles, 
Cest  Tapre  anxiete  qui  nos  tient  aux  entrailles, 
C'est  la  fatale  angoisse  et  le  trouble  profond 
Qui  fait  que  notre  coour  eu  ablmes  se  fond, 
Quand  uu  matin  le  sort,  qui  nous  a  dans  sa 

serre, 
Nous  mettant  face  d  face  avec  notre  mis^re, 
Nous  jettc  brusquement,  lui' notre  maltre  d  tous» 
Cett€  question  sombi*e:  'Ame,  que  croyez-vous? ' 

Here  everything,  from  the  melancholy  of 
the  subject  to  the  mournful  movement  of 
the  verse,  and  at  the  same  time  its  un- 
shackled, living  grace,  bears  impress  of  the 
mind  that  gave  it  birth.  It  is  a  mind  that 
«eems  to  shrink  before  the  tangle,  and  bow 
beneath  the  load  of  life :  delicate  rather  than 
strong,  or  strong  only  in  its  sense  of  beauty, 
its  feeling  for  the  omnipresence  of  life,  the 
determination  of  its  groping  after  truth. 
Such  at  least  is  its  appearance  in  these  earlier 
volumes.  When  we  next  look  within  all  will 
seemingly  be  altered;  both  form  and  con- 
tent will  be  changed. 

To  give  a  history  of  this  change,  to  trace 
the  influences  which  put  so  strong  a  barrier 
between  the  author  of  'Les  Yoix  Int6- 
rieures'  and  the  man  who  wrote  '  Les  Ch&ti- 
cnents,' '  U  Annee  Terrible,'  and  '  La  L^gende 
des  Siecles,'  is  no  light  task.  At  the  outset 
it  roust  be  said  that  the  change  is  the  re- 
verse of  sudden.  Seldom  in  truth  has  there 
been  a  mind  whose  growth  has  been  so  with- 
out haste,  if  also  without  rest,  as  that  of 
Victor  Hugo.  And  thus,  as  the  poems  of 
doubt  are  themselves  but  successors  to  a 
poetry  of  faith  (which  finds  direct  expression 
in  all  the  lyric  volumes,  save  '  Les  Orien- 
tales,'  published  from  the  first  collection  of 
Odes  in  1825  to  *Les  Feuilles  d'Automne' 
in  1832,  and  of  which  an  echo  is  discernible 
in  the  certitude  and  insistence  of  the  dramas 
published  down  to  1883),  so  it  is  natural  to 


expect  that  the  poetry  of  doubt  is  itself  but 
a  stage  that  is  bound  one  day  to  be  replace4 
by  something  else;  something  higher  per- 
haps and  fuller,  if  not  more  complete  in  itself 
than  that  of  which  an  attempt  has  above 
been  made  to  render  the  main  characteris- 
tics. 

The  last  volume  of  the  first  chief  period, 
'  Les  Rayons  et  les  Ombres,'  was  published 
in  1840;  'Les  Ch&timents,'  the* first  volume 
of  the  second  period,  in  1853.  Between 
these  years  had  come  the  Revolution.  The 
Revolution  put  into  Hugo's  grasp  the  one 
thing  of  which  he  had  been  long  in  search. 
In  the  earlier  poems,  as  Mazzini  almost  sav- 
agely pointed  out,  we  feel  much  the  presence 
of  God  and  of  the  individual  soul,  nothing, 
or  almost  nothing,  of  humanity.  Whether 
such  a  state  of  mind  was  natural  to  the  man 
whose  first  fame  was  won  by  the  audacity  of 
his  political  odes,  and  in  whose  dramas  faith 
under  the  guise— distorted  perhaps,  but  still 
not  altogether  beyond  recognition — of  fatal- 
ism plays  so  large  a  part,  the  men  of  1840 
naturally  did  not  stop  to  ask.  What  was 
manifest  was,  that  of  political  interest,  of 
faith  in  the  world's  progress,  there  was  here 
no  trace ;  what  was  not  manifest  was,  that 
the  main  mark  of  these  poems,  their  unche- 
quered  melancholy,  was  due  almost  solely 
to  the  absence  of  such  a  faith  from  a  mind 
framed  above  all  things  to  receive  it. 

In  1845  Hugo,  by  the  system  of  bribery 
dear  to  Louis  Philippe,  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  of  Peers.  His  voice  in 
the  Chamber,  independent  from  the  first, 
was  raised  in  1846  for  the  cause  of  Poland, 
and  in  1848  for  that  of  Italy :  a  belief  in 
nationality  had  already  become  part  of  the 
poet's  mind.  From  the  revolution  of  1848 
he  at  first  stood  aloof ;  indeed,  supposing 
himself  bound  by  his  oath  as  peer,  he  had, 
among  the  last,  'perhaps  the  last,'  on  the 
24th  of  February,  proclaimed  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  regent  before  an  armed  mob  in 
the  Place  of  the  Bastille.  '  I  am  a  strange 
man,'  he  said  of  this  afterwards  in  the  As- 
sembly ;  '  I  have  only  taken  one  oath  in  my 
life,  and  to  that  I  have  been  faithful.'  Thus, 
in  the  first  months  of  the  .year,  Victor  Hugo 
abstained  from  all  active  part  under  the  new 
republic ;  but  men  grow  old  quickly  in  time 
of  revolution,  and  by  the  end  of  May  he  was 
ready  to  seek  a  place  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. There,  at  first  above  all  things  a 
minister  of  conciliation,  he  gradually  passed 
more  and  more  into  the  ranks  of  the  extreme 
Left,  resisting  the  Roman  expedition,  resist- 
ing the  trammels  put  on  education  and  the 
press,  resisting  to  the  knife  the  President, 
Napoleon  the  Little ;  till  in  the  general  over- 
turn of  the  coup  (Tetat  he,  with  Jules  Favre 
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and  Schoelcher,  the  soul  of  resistaDce,  was, 
for  resistance,  cast  out  first  into  a  Belgian, 
>^       then  into  an  English,  exile.* 

In  a  world  so  changed,  within  equally  as 
without,  when  Hugo,  after  a  silence  of  a 
dozen  jears,f  at  last  again  found  utterance, 
who  can  wonder  that  it  was  in  tones  and  to 
a  result  different,  though  among  much  re- 
semblance,  to  anything  that  had  been  hoard 
from  him  'before  ?  In  truth,  neither  the 
form  nor  the  matter  of  his  poems  was  the 
same  :  on  his  writings,  as  well  as  on  his  life, 
events  and  thoughts  had  left  their  mark  :  the 
manner  of  the  poet,  his  very  voice,  was  al- 
tered.  Thus  to  the  delicacy,  the  vacillation  of 

*  Les  Yoix  Int6ri cures  *  had  succeeded  a  de- 
termination, a  decision,  which  affects  Hugo*s 
attitude  toward  external  things.  In  nothing  is 
this  more  noticeable  than  in  his  treatment  of 
the  outer  garment  of  the  world,  of  nature  and 
the  life  that  is  in  nature.  As  author  of  *  Les 
Voix  Int6rieures,'  Hugo  had  been  too  much 
a  worshipper,  too  much,  we  may  even  say, 
a  part,  of  nature,  to  have  the  power,  so 
essential  to  the  artist,  of  withdrawing  him- 
self as  on  to  some  specular  mount,  where  he 
may  stand  aloof  and  watch  the  forms  as  they 
lie  in  stillness  or  troop  in  cloud-shapes  before 
his  face.  Like  Benvenuto,  he  is  too  apt  to 
blur  and  distort  the  outline  of  the  wnole, 
that  he  may  give  himself  without  reserve  to 
adoration  of  the  part ;  and,  by  consequence, 
his  work  has  the  tendency  to  bo  more  that 
of  the  rhapsodist  or  inspired  dreamer  than 
of  the  artist  Sometimes,  indeed,  all  hesita- 
tion is  blown  away,  and  there  will  rise 
from  out  the  mist  a  ])ictnre  of  nature  very 
definite  and  very  fair  to  see ;  a  view  which, 
suggested  by  revolt  against  the  patronage  of 
nature  so  common  since  the  day  of  Words- 
worth, is  a  doctrine  of  protest,  and  perhaps 
therefore  only  half  seriouA ;  but  which,  for 
that  very  reason,  gives  us  the  concision  and 
the  life  that  we  fail  to  catch  elsewhere.  For 
here  full  play  is  given  to  the  greatest  of 
lluffo^s  powers  as  they  were  then  developed, 
to  the  fancy  which  loves  to  express  itself  in 
parables,  as  in  the  allegory  which  represents 
nature  under  the  similitude  of  a  cow,  who, 

*  For  the  influence  of  ttiew  events  on  Hugo's 
mind,  see  '  Les  Chfttiments/  I.  xi.,  specially  tlie 
line:  •  Le  po(*te  n'est  plus  1 'esprit  qui  rOve  et 
l>rie.' 

f  The  order  of  the  later  |)oem.s  is  as  follows: 

*  Les  Chfttimentfl,' 1853;  *  Les  Contemplntions/ 
1856;  'La  L^nde  des  Sii^cles/  1859;  *  I^es 
Chansons  des  Rues  etdcs  Bois,'  1865;  '  L'Annce 
Terrible  *  1872;  •  Les  Iteligions  et  la  Religion/ 

and  '  L'Ane.'  1880.  There  are  some  others  not 
so  important.  Many  of  the  poems  contained  in 
'  Les  Contemplations,'  and  *Ia»  Chansons  dc^ 
Rues  ct  des  Boi»*.'  werewritteti  long  l)eforc  thov 
were  published. 


pestered  by  her  calves,  herself  gazes  vagaely 
upon  the  distant  hills  ;*  or  to  the  playfdnes« 
now  expanding  itself  in  whole  poeroa,f  do« 
contracted  in  the  single  lin< 


La  nature  est  un  pcu  moqueuse  autour  der 
hommes.} 

Jesting  more  delicate  than  this,  of  the 
kind  which  conceals  a  deeper  meaning,  it 
would  be  difllcnlt  to  picture.  Bat  the  serious 
mood,  in  early  times,  rarely  succeeds  in  win- 
ning  so  clear-cut  an  outline  for  itself.  First 
with  the  publication  of  'Les  Ohiitiments* 
are  we  conscious  that  a  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  poet'a  dream,  or  rather 
that  we  are  in  a  dream  no  longer,  but  mov- 
ing among  figures,  and  passing  through  a 
light,  that  may  be  felt  For  first  with  the 
publication  of  *  Les  Ch&timents  *  appears  the 
elemental  treatment  of  nature  with  which 
the  name  of  Victor  Hugo  is  by  many  moetlj 
associated.  The  poet*s  hand  has  been 
strengthened  by  adversity,  and  by  the  faith, 
moulded  of  love  and  hatred,  which  adversity 
has  brought  lie  can  deal  now  with  men 
and  things  in  large  masses^  and  can  see  ahape 
and  meaning  where  before  was  nothing  bat 
confusion  and  a  cloud.  His  art  is  now  to 
drive  straight  home  to  the  inner  life,  to  tear 
out  the  very  heart  of  his  subject,  and  lay  it 
before  us,  still  throbbing,  in  such  poems  as 
*  Le  Satyr,'  §  *  Les  Raisons  de  Momotombo/ 
and  *  Les  Cavaliers  dans  le  For6t'|  Nature 
is  still  the  eqoal,  at  times  even  the  roistreaa, 
of  man ;  but  the  face  she  turns  on  him  is  no 
more  that  of  mockery,  but  of  exultation,  of 
defiance,  of  horror;  above  all,  of  horror. 
Night  is  a  cave  whose  walls  ooze  a  ghastly 
sweat  upon  the  thinker,  infirm  of  parpose.^ 
The  skies  curse  the  parricide  as  the  blood 
falls  through  the  snowstorm  upon  his  goiU\ 
shroud.*^*  The  cannon  and  storm  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  sun  and  fiowera  at  the  end,  of 
'  Quatre-vingt-treize '  bid  defiance  to  the 
control  or  silently  rebuke  the  wickedne«» 
of  men  ;  till  in  the  *  Toilers  of  the  Sea  *  we 
know  that  the  waves  and  storms  of  ocean 
are  indeed  come  over  us,  that  the  floods  hare 
indeed  lifted  up  their  voice  upon  the  stJ^te  of 
human  action,  and  taken  visible  part  in  the 
■struggle  which  is  to  make  or  mar  the  life  of 
man.  Those  who  have  penetrated  them- 
selves with  the  spirit  of  nature,  those  onU- 
may  prevail.     Thus  the  lions  crouch  l>efor>- 


*  *  Les  Voix  Intt'ricurw.* 

f  Sec  *Iies  Cliansoiis  des  Rues  ct  dc»  B- :« 
pa49im. 

I  •  IjCS  Contemplations.'  I.  v. 
t;  *  La  Legende  des  Sidles/ 
i  *Iie.sCoutoni  plat  ions.' 

•  Balaam :  *  I^  Lcgonde  i\o^  Siecle*. ' 
**"(*ftnule:   ilml. 
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the  feet  of  Daniel,*  because  they  hear  in  his 
Toice  tones  of  the  forest  and  the  desert  from 
which  they  had  been  snatched,  and  where  he, 
like  them,  has  taken 

L*habitude  du  gouffre  ct  de  Teternite. 

The  waves  and  monsters  of  the  deep  submit 
at  last  to  the  endurance  of  Gilliatt ;  the  birds 
make  love  to  him,  and  the  element  itself  is 
moved  to  fight  his  battles :  till,  in  union,  both 
man  and  nature  first  find  their  true  strength, 
and,  incarnate  in  the  monstrous  beauty  of  the 
Satyr,^  are  raised  for  the  first  time  to  the 
full  measure  of  their  stature,  and  appear  be- 
fore the  throne  of  heaven  no  longer  as  wor- 
shippers, but  in  the  triumph  of  unconquera- 
ble foes,  secure. of  obedience,  to  say 

Place  Sk  tout  I  je  suis  Pan — Jupiter  d,  genoux. 

The  change  of  manner  has  made  Hugo,  like 
Tintoret,  the  thunderbolt  of  art. 

But  change  of  manner,  significant  as  it  is 
and  all  pervading,  is  only  the  token  and 
outer  garment  of  a  change  in  thought  yet 
more  significant.  In  later  days — we  may 
«ee  it  at  a  glan'ce — Hugo  regards  himself, 
and  must  by  us,  if  we  would  understand  him, 
be  regarded,  to  be  not  so  much  a  poet  as  a 
«eer,  not  so  much  the  Virgil  as  the  Juvenal 
and  the  Dante  of  his  country.  In  the  poet^s 
task,  as  now  conceived  by  Hugo,  there  lies 
one  inherent,  or  to  some  it  will  seem  one  in- 
surmountable, difiSculty.  '  Difficult  enough 
were  the  aims  proposed  in  '  Les  Voix  In- 
t^rienres : '  even  there  the  manner  and  the 
theme  approach  at  times  very  near  to  those 
of  the  philosopher ;  that  is,  as  he  was  under- 
stood by  Pba^drus  and  others  who  saw  truth 
in  a  vision,  having  their  eyes  open.  But 
there  truth,  if  she  might  not  become  incar- 
nate in  the  human  shape,  might  at  least  cast 
a  reflection  of  herself  in  the  still  waters  of 
the  human  mind  ;  for  there  a  state  of  mind 
bad  to  be  portrayed;  and  there  accordingly 
the  interest,  if  in  the  last  instance  with  the 
dark  things  of  God,  is  still  set  before  us  un- 
der the  lights  and  shades  of  human  life. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  all  is  changed. 
Donbt,  for  its  very  vagueness,  is,  if  not  dra- 
matic, possessed  at  any  rate  of  a  dramatic 
aide.  But  faith — how  shall  poetry  bring 
that  before  us  ?  How  shall  a  doctrine  be 
preached,  how  shall  assurance  find  voice,  but 
m  a  manner  that  recalls  if  not  the  conten- 
tions of  a  creed,  at  least  the  exhortation  of 
an  epistle,  or  the  unwilling  inspiration  of 
some  Athenian  dialectic?  The  answer  to 
tb6se  questions  is,  it  may  be,  to  be  found  in 
the  poems  now  before  us :  in  all  of  them, 
natarally  not ;  but  in  many  that  a  glance  at 

*  Daniel:  '  La  Legende  des  Sidcles.' 
t  Le  Satyr :  Ibid. 


*Les  Contemplations,' or  *L'Ann6e  Terrible,* 
or  *  La  Religion  '  will  at  once  discover. 

In  some  of  them — and  they  are  not  the 
least  beautiful — a  dramatic  or  half-dramatic 
form  is  assumed.  The  voice  of  passion,* 
whether  the  poet's  or  another's,  is  used  to 
proclaim  with  every  help  of  living  tone  or 
personal  association,  truths  which  ordinarily 
are  presented  only  in  the  passionless  abstrac- 
tions of  ill-realizing  thought.  But  more 
generally,  perhaps,  to  be  sure  more  charac- 
teristically, the  poet  prefers  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty full  in  the  face,  and,  instead  of  turn- 
ing, to  overcome  it.  From  the  world  of 
sight  to  that  of  faith  a  bridge  is  cast  resting 
upon  two  pillars,  belief  in  men  and  belief  in 
God.  Sometimes — for  something  is  to  be 
demolished  before  the  work  of  construction 
can  begin — the  *  painted  veil  of  life  '  is  torn 
apart,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  outcasts  of  the 
world  are  its  true  princes;  the  princes  of 
the  world  its  true  outcasts,  the  true  beggars 
for  our  pity,  the  true  children  of  misfortune. 
Sometimes,  in  vague  outline,  recalling  the 
prophecies  of  '  Hellas,'  we  are  shown  a  vision 
of  the  future  and  the  great  age  of  the  world 
begun  anew.f  At  times,  after  casting  down 
the  high  places,  Hugo  will  proceed  to  build 
his  own  altar,  and  offer  there  sacrifices  to 
the  Lord  of  peace.|  At  times,  passing  be- 
yond time  and  all  place,  he  will  declare  to 
us  a  dream  of  the  close  of  things  when  ex- 
piation ends  its  work,  when  universal  pity 
extends  universal  pardon,  and  Belial  himself 
is  admitted  to  stand  before  the  throne.§ 
Finally,  rejecting  such  symbols  as  presump- 
tion, and  seeing  nothing  but  fancy  in  all 
formu]»  and  each  apocalypse,  he  casts  him- 
self prostrate  upon  the  world's  great  altar- 
stairs,  and  sings,  he  too,  his  'unhymned 
hymn' — 

Do  only  Thou  in  that  dim  shrine, 
Unknown  or  known,  remain  divine; 
Tliere,  or  if  not,  at  least  in  eyes 
Which  scan  tiie  fact  that  round  them  lies, 
The  hand  to  sway,  the  judgment  guide, 
In  sight  and  sense  Thyself  divide: 
Be  Thou  but  there,  in  soul  and  heart, 
I  will  not  ask  to  feel  Thou  art.  | 

To  the  poems  of  faith  those  of  satire  form 
only  the  obverse,  the  complementary,  side. 
This  is  true  of  all  political  satirists :  true  of 
Juvenal  and  Byron,  true  in  a  manner  even 
more  obvious  of  Victor  Hugo.  Only  because 
he  loves  so  deeply  what  is  good  is  the  poet 


*  *  Les'Contemplations.'  Les  deux  Cavaliers : 
&  Villequier. 

+  'Les  Chfttiments.'    Stella:  Lux. 

;  A  TcvSque  qui  m'appellee  allie:  *  L*Ann6e 
Terrible.' 

§  The  closing  poem  of  '  Les  Contemplations. 

I  *La  Religion:'  the  close;  with  which  thia 
poem  by  Clough  may  be  compared. 
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inspired  with  so  strong  a  hatred  for  what  is 
evil;  only  for  him  who  moves  upon  the 
height  of  heaven  is  a  clear  prospect  opened 
downward  apon  the  depth  of  hell :  for  all 
others  the  earth  lies  as  a  hopeless  harrier 
between.  In  the  satiric  volumes,  therefore, 
no  less  than  in  the  appreciative,  Hago  is  the 
poet  of  faith  and  love.  Here,  it  may  even 
be,  the  artist  works  conviction  more  easilv 
than  there ;  for  here  is  a  world  of  shapes 
made  ready  to  his  hand;  since  here  each 
foal  object,  like  the  putrid  scum  upon  some 
stagnant  pool,  serves  but  as  a  new  point  to 
reflect  in  gorgeous  colours  the  sun  shining 
in  his  strength. 

In  this  kind  of  poetry — in  the  satire,  that 
is,  which  does  not  scoff  but  blast — Victor 
Hugo  stands  almost  alone.  Through  the 
whole  scale  of  denunciation  and  other  kin- 
dred motives,  there  is  probably  no  note  on 
which  he  does  not  touch.  For  savagery  of  ! 
ridicule,  whether  of  persons  or  of  things,  it  , 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  chef 
d^acuvrty*  or  to  that  passage  of  the  same 
work  where  the  prophets  of  two  rival  sects 
agree  upon  the  compromise — 

Prenez  voire  sene,  je  prends  votre  rhubar])e.     | 

Or  to  these  words,  wr,itten  of  *  Napoleon  the 
Little  '— 

Or,  11  trfine,  ce  cockney  d'Eglinton  et  d'Epsom, 
Qui,  la  main  sur  Ic  ccpur,  dit,  '  Jc  mens,  ergo  ' 
sum.' 

I 
Sometinnes   a   more   solemn  tone    comes  I 

into  the  accuser's  voice,  and  then  rise  words  ! 
such  as  those  addressed  to  the  Archbishop,! 
or  to  *One,'  presumably  Montalembert, 
*  who  would  detach  himself.'J  Sometimes 
the  turn  of  a  page  brings  us,  with  no  sur- 
prise, to  a  poem  of  compassion  ;^  or  where 
wrath   or  compassion,   blending   into   one, 

five  such  poems  as  the  'Hymn  of  the 
'ransported  ;^  or  the  address)  to  those 
whom  the  coup  cTitat  shot  down  in  the 
streets ;  or  to  melodies  where  yet  more  com- 
pletely all  difterences  are  hushed,  and  we 
are  conscious  only  of  sounds  and  sense  that 
have  a  perfect  beauty,  as  in  '  Le  Chasseur 
Noir/  or  the  *  Hymn  of  those  who  go  upon 
the  Sea.'^[ 

Adieu»  patrie, 
Pour  toi  mon  c(Bur  prie 
Adieu,  patrie 
Azur. 


♦•LaUcliglon.' 

f  'LesCb&timents.'        t  Ibid.  pp.  27.  156. 
^  Ibid.     Le  quatre  Dccembre,  p.  55. 
I  *  O  morts,  rherbc  sans  bruit  croU  sur  vo^ 
catacombes. 
Donnez  dans  vos  cercueils,  taisez-vous  daux 
Toe  tombes. 

L'Empire  c^est  la  paix.*    (Ibid.  p.  24.) 
1  Ibid.  p.  154. 


To  blend  diverse  notes — here  it  is  of 
triumph  and  despair — in  the  striking  of  a 
single  chord  has  always  been  deemed  the 
highest  glory  of  the  singer;  farther  than 
this  nothing  has  been  achieved,  and  nothing 
will  be,  in  the  world  of  song. 

III.  Throughout  life  —  it  can  be  said 
without  fear  of  contradiction — whether  in 
earlier  days,  as  'romantic'  dramatist  and 
tender  dreamer,  or  in  after  years  as  knight- 
errant  of  misery  and  weakness,  Victor  Hai;(T 
has  been  above  all  things  the  poet  of  pity. 
He  has  also,  in  his  dramas  and  earlier  poems 
tentatively,  in  his  later  poems  with  assur- 
ance, been  the  poet  who,  above  all  other*, 
could  give  shape  to  things  unknown  and 
form  to  all  that  floats  most  formless  and 
cloudlike  in  the  mind  of  man.  Nowhere  d«> 
these  two  qualities  appear  more  clearly  than 
in  his  novels:  of  his  novels  they  are  the 
very  breath  and  animating  spirit.*  That 
we  are  more  alive  to  their  presence  here  than 
in  drama  or  lyric  is  due,  not  to  the  superi- 
ority, but  to  the  difference,  of  subject  and 
of  treatment.  For  the  ministration  of  pity 
there  is  naturally  more  scope  in  a  work 
which  is  discursive  rather  than  concise ;  and 
in  a  work  which,  from  its  nature,  deals  with 
the  hopes  and  chances  of  men  rather  than 
in  that  which  professedly  moves  among  the 
sights  of  nature,  or  launches  on  the  vast  deep 
of  thought  where  human  shapes  can,  of 
necessity,  take  only  a  secondary  place. 

The  romantic  movement  of  1830  repre- 
sented nothing  so  much  as  the  reaching  after 
a  wider  range  of  sympathies  than,  whether 
for  the  mind  or  for  the  eye  and  ear,  had 
ever  been  laid  open  to  the  art  of  France,  or, 
save  in  rare  exceptions,  to  that  of  other 
countries.  In  his  romances  Victor  IIuico 
has  thrown  aside  the  external  garb,  but  ha» 
kept  and  refined  the  spirit,  of  the  move- 
ment What  in  the  dramas  appears  some- 
times as  a  struggle  for  eftect  in  the  romance^ 
is  seen  to  be  nothing  but  a  burning  power  of 
tenderness,  which  is  effective  just  because  it 
aims  so  little  at  effect  It  is  this  power 
which  gives  charm  to  the  grotesqneneas — 
partly,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unintentional— of 
Gwymplaine  in  'L'Hoipme  qui  rit'  It  i» 
this  which,  in  '  Lea  Miserablea,*  created  the 
unapproached  gracef ohiess  of  Oavroche,  aad 
which,  in  *  Notre  Dame,'  to  the  fairy  MigaoD 
gave  a  fairy  sister,  Esmeralda,  and  in  the 
goat  Djali  evoked  a  companion  to  the  cow 

*  The  order  of  the  Ave  chief  romaooe<«  Af 
Hugo  is  as  follows:  'Noire  I>ame  de  Rsri**.' 
1880;  'Le8Mis«rablcs/1862:  'Les  Travail  leu  rv 
de  la  Mer/  1866;  'L'Homme  qui  rit.*  I9R^. 
' Quatre- vingttreiie/  1874.  In  the  earlier 
works,  notably  in  'Bug  Jarsal.*  there  ar*- 
curious  anticipations  of  Hugo's  later  style. 
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that  gently  sniffs  the  Virginia  mantle  in 
Diirers  'Adoration/  or  to  the  peacock 
which,  in  Athenseus,  danced  before  his 
mistress  to  win  her  love.  It  is  this  power 
which  makes  Victor  Hugo  the  poet,  beyond 
all  (others,  of  children,  and  which  gives  title 
and  subject  to  the  most  moving  of  all  stories, 
*  Les  Mis^rables/  In  this  book,  more  than 
in  any  other  of  his  works,  the  great  French- 
man appears,  to  use  the  words  of  a  French 
critic,  as  *  couvant  le  genre  humain  de  I'in- 
finitude  de  la  pitie,'  brooding  over  the  sons 
of  men  with  infinite  compassion.  For  here 
not  some  but  all  are  welcomed  to  comfort ; 
and  if  in  the  first  book  society  condemns 
itself  beyond  hope  by  cruelty  to  execration, 
and  only  two  from  all  the  official  world  are 
found  to  stretch  out  a  hand  of  help  towards 
the  outcast,  in  the  later  books  something 
is  done  to  right  the  balance.  Upon  the 
hideous  pyramid,  as  which  society  at  first 
appeared,  a  light  perpetually  less  and  less 
sinister  is  cast;  till,  when  conscientious 
spitefniness,  itself  struck  dumb,  has,  in  the 
person  of  Javert,  fallen  down  to  worship 
before  the  outlaw,  the  poet  has  seemed  to 
feel  the  need  of  calling  back  our  sympathy 
from  the  oppressor  to  the  oppressed;  and 
the  book  closes  with  the  refusal  of  the  hum- 
ble convict  to  accept  the  reparation  offered 
by  the  world,  and  his  burial  in  a  forsaken 
grave  which  *  the  rain  blackens  and  the  grass 
conceals.'  For  all  there  is  recognition,  for 
the  soffering  pity  and  tears  of  love. 

But  if  the  power  of  pity  counts  for  much 
in  the  romances,  so  also  does  the  other 
power  most  characteristic  of  Victor  Hugo, 
the  power  of  creating  images.  That  we  are 
more  struck  with  this  in  a  romance  than  in 
a  poem  is  hardly  strange.  For  in  a  romance 
the  treatment  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  concrete :  everything  must»  at  least 
in  appearance,  be  presented  in  dramatic 
form,  and  each  harmony  come  from  the  lips 
of  men  and  children  that  live  and  move  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Here  therefore  the  power 
of  imagination,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  natu- 
rally thrown  out  in  relief  stronger  than 
where,  as  in  the  lyric  volumes,  the  music, 
like  that  of  Ariel,  is  played  upon  unseen 
JRoliAU  strings,  where  the  singer  is  the  poet 
in  his  own  person,  and  where  his  method 
may  be  said  to  have  the  abstractness,  though 
not  the  lifelessness,  of  thought.  The  ro- 
mances combine  the  simplicity  in  treatment 
of  the  dramas  with  the  vastness  in  subject 
of  the  poems :  in  the  romances,  even  more 
than  in  the  later  poems,  everything  comes 
before  us  as  an  image,  everything  takes 
a  shape  that  we  can  indifferently  call  either 
pictorial  or  sculpturesque. 

This  is  true,  firstly,  in  respect  of  detail. 


The  horror  of  the  night,  in  the  opening  of 
'L'Homme  qui  rit,'  is  embodied  in  the 
corpse  rattling  on  the  gallows,  the  terror  at 
once  and  the  attraction  of  the  carrion-birds : 
the  throes  of  the  revolution  are  reflected  in 
the  unruly  cannon :  the  enforced  merriment 
of  an  oppressed  people  is  incarnate  in  the 
ghastly  grin  that  the  deepest  passion  could 
suppress  on  the  face  of  Gwymplaine  only 
for  a  moment :  the  whole  spirit  of  '  Lcs 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mer'  is  summed  up  in 
one  struggle,  where  the  fight  is  between  a 
speechless  man  and  the  raging  of  the  sea. 
In  his  novels,  far  more  than  in  his  dramas, 
Hugo  recalls  the  touch  of  ^schylus.  The 
sea,  in  its  terrors,  appears  to  Gilliatt,  as  in 
its  graciousness,  *  a  sightless  sound,'  to  the 
prisoner,  Prometheus :  conscience  goads  the 
penitent  in  Hugo,  as  the  furies  had  perse- 
cuted the  murderer  in  ^fcchylus :  the  feu- 
dal tower  and  the  guillotine  take  voice  in 
*  Qiiatre-vingt-treize,'  as  the  beacon  brings 
tidings  in  *  Agamemnon,'  and  as  the  rocks 
ring  beneath  the  hammer  in  *  Prometheus.' 
The  characters  too  are  cast  in  something  of 
the  JSschylean  mould.  Neither  poet  is 
minded  often  to  show  much  of  dramatic^ 
skill  in  detail :  though  the  welcome  of  Cly- 
temnestrato  her  husband  in  the  earlier  poet, 
and  the  thunders  of  Robespierre,  Danton, 
and  Marat  in  the  later,  prove  the  will  for 
this  to  have  been  lacking  assuredly  more 
than  the  capacity.  But  where  shall  we  find 
an  equal  power  of  bodying  forth  a  situation 
in  a  character,  a  character  in  a  situation? 
What  Prometheus  or  Cassandra  are  to  the 
Greek,  that  to  the  Frenchman  are,  in  the 
unrealized  world,  Josiane;  and  Claude 
FroUo,  or  Jean  Valjean,  or  Clubin,  or  Gil- 
liatt, in  the  world  of  our  experience.  Both 
poets,  like  Michael  Angelo,  work  'as  in  a 
fury :'  but  with  both,  as  with  the  sculptor, 
every  stroke  is  a  creation. 

And  if  the  faculty  of  evoking  pictures  is 
apparent  in  the  detail,  still  more  essential  is 
it  in  the  outlines  of  Hugo's  work,  as  writer 
of  romance.  For  the  subject  here  lies  not, 
as  in  what  we  generally  call  novels,  with  the 
ordinary  detail,  but  with  the  unity,  of  life  : 
the  treatment  is  hardly  so  much  akin  to  the 
drama  as  to  the  epic.  In  such  a  subject, 
with  such  a  treatment,  no  man  could  hope  ta 
prosper  who  did  not  above  everything  pos- 
sess the  master  builder's  power  of  dealing 
with  things  in  masses,  and  designing  ordered 
structure  where  another  would  find  nothing 
but  disorder  and  illimitable  chaos.  How 
Victor  Hugo  conceives  of  his  own  work,  and 
of  the  task  which,  in  three  at  least  of  his  ro- 
mances, he  set  himself  to  perform,  is  best 
seen  from  his  own  words,  taken  from  the  pre- 
face of  the  'Toilers  of  the  Sea.'    *  Religion ^"^ 
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he  aay»,  '  society,  Datare :  such  are  the  three 
struggles  of  man.  His  three  struggles  are  at 
the  same  time  his  three  needs.  He  must 
seeds  believe,  and  hence  the  temple ;  he  must 
needs  create,  and  hence  the  city ;  he  must 
needs  live,  and  hence  the  plongh  and  the 
ship.  But  these  three  wants  bring  with  them 
three  wars.  The  mysterious  difficulty  of  life 
arises  from  a  union  of  the  three.  Man  has 
to  deal  with  obstacles,  in  the  form  of  super- 
stition, in  the  form  of  prejudice,  and  in  the 
form  of  nature.  I  have  given  expression  to 
the  first  in  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  to  the 
second  in  "  Les  Mis6rables,"  to  the  third  in 
**  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer."  With  these 
three  forms  of  necessity,  coming  from  with- 
out, is  associated  yet  another,  of  all  most 
crushing,  that  which  the  heart  imposes  on 
itself.'  '  L'Homme  qui  rit,'  it  may  be  said, 
treats  of  the  same  subject  with  '  Les  Mis^ra- 
bles,'  the  struggle  of  man  with  an  unequal 
social  lot  The  supreme  necessity,  that  which 
the  heart  imposes  on  itself,  being  (as  Victor 
Hugo  says)  associated  inextricably  with  the 
more  dennite  struggles  of  man,  appears  in- 
deed in  the  four  romances  already  men- 
tioned, notably  in  the  closing  scenes  of  *  Les 
Mis^rables,'  and  of  '  Les  Travailleurs  de  la 
Mer :'  and  it  may  be  counted  to  form  the 
main  theme  of  the  remaining  story,' '  Qnatre- 
vingt-treize.' 

It  is,  to  speak  truly,  in  setting  forth  the 
struggles  of  the  heart  ^{ith  its  self-inflicted 
doom  that  all  the  powers  of  Hugo,  as  writer 
of  romance,  gather  themselves  together,  as  if 
for  a  final  effort :  nowhere  more  than  here 
does  infinite  pity  take  shape  in  a  form  clear- 
cnt,  as  of  some  statue  by  Michael  Angelo. 
Nor  has  [the  artist  only  one  method  of  cre- 
ating this  effect.  Sometimes  he  will  deal 
openly  with  us,  and  expose  before  us  the 
whole  struggle  point  by  point — doubt  suc- 
ceeding doubt,  hope  taken  prisoner  by  de- 
spair, darkness  trampled  on  by  light,  in  the 
victim's  soul.  This  is  the  way  with  the  con- 
Qict  between  sternness  and  mercy,  of  Oau- 
vain  in  'Quatre-vingt-treize,'  and  with  that 
in  the  first  part  of  '  Les  Mis^rables,'  which 
drives  the  hero  to  denounce  himself  before 
the  judge.  It  is  the  way  also  with  the  fight 
between  love  and  duty,  in  the  closing  chap- 
ters of  that  book,*  and  this  *  night  of  water- 
ing'— where  conscience  takes  the  form  not  of 
sacrifice  for  others,  but  of  self-abasement  be- 
fore the  sense  of  sin,  and  in  the  service  of 
unswerving  truth — may  be  added  to  those 
creations  spoken  of  above,  which  were  pre- 
sumably in  Mr.  Swinburne's  mind  when  he 
wrote  of  Hugo — 

*  See  the  chapter  called  Cldturo,  '  Les  Misera- 
ble, vol.  ii.  p.  879. 


For  thee  man's  spirit  stood 
Disrobed  of  flesh  and  blood, 
And  bare  the  heart  of  the  most  secret  boura. 

We  are  present  at  the  *  process '  of  the  soul; 
at  the  confronting  of  the  heart  with  itself, 
whether  for  blame  or  for  justification,  before 
the  throne  of  God. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  struggle  is  only  re- 
flected in  its  results;  the  storm  only  felt 
in  the  deadness  of  the  calm  which  follows 
Thus  the  despair  of  Gilliatt  is  only  realised 
as  we  see  him  sink  beneath  the  wave^ ;  the 
agony  of  Cimourdain  only  perceived  in  the 
report  of  the  pistol  which  slew  him  in  the 
same  instant  with  his  victim,  Oauvain — when 
<  together  those  two  souls  took  flight  upward, 
the  gloom  of  one  mingling  with  the  radiance 
of  the  other.'  The  doom  which  the  heart 
pronounces  on  itself  is  indeed  inexorable : 
the  struggle,  to  use  Hugo's  own  comparison, 
like  that  sustained  by  Jacob;  a  straggle 
where  the  conqueror,  though  triumphant, 
feels  that  he  too  is  conquered,  and  that  from 
the '  hideous  welter '  there  is  no  escape  except 
the  grave.  And  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
this  holds  true,  not  only  of  one  person  or 
another  in  the  romances  of  Victor  Hugo,  bat 
of  all  the  work  which  he  has  done  in  this  field, 
perhaps  even  of  the  spirit  shown  in  all  that 
he  has  written.  For  all  that  he  has  written 
may  be  regarded  as  bat  the  impersonation  of 
romantic  as  opposed  to  classic  art;  that  art 
which  is  essentially  the  embodiment  of  con- 
flict, almost  of  contradiction,  not  that  of  peaee 
and  of  severe  attainment 

IV.  Passing  from  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mances to  the  public  work,  spoken  and  acted, 
of  Victor  Hugo,  we  cannot  but  feel  ourselves 
at  first  to  be  moving  in  a  lower  world.  For 
different  reasons  both  the  life  and  the  speech 
of  a  public  man  must  always,  so  far  as  effect 
goes,  be  eclipsed  by  comparison  with  the 
glory  of  a  poet  or  an  artist.  That  a  piece  of 
oratory  should  ever  hope  to  stand  by  a  poem 
as  a  work  of  art  is  plainly  impossible ;  for  in 
oratory  so  many  extraneous  elements  are 
mingled  as  to  prevent  the  freedom  of  treat- 
ment without  which  art  expires  or  is  stifled. 
That  the  life  of  a  public  roan  should  erer 
present  so  rounded  a  whole  as  a  romance,  is 
not  even  to  be  wished ;  for  the  charm  of 
the  last  lies  in  its  completeness,  of  the  flrat 
in  its  very  incompleteness,  in  the  little  name- 
less, unremembered  acts  which  show  that  all 
is  not  the  playing  of  a  part,  and  that  there  is 
something  in  the  man  too  great '  to  be  packed 
into  any  act,'  however  noble,  or  embodied  in 
any  measure,  however  beneficial.  And  the 
general  difiicnlties  of  the  matter  are  inteoai- 
fied  in  the  present  case.  The  appearances  of 
Hugo  in  public  life,  whether  of  speech  or 
action,  have  been  comparatively  rare^  and 
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they  have  not  been  those  of  a  practical  states- 
man. So  that,  in  judging  of  his  *acts  or 
words,'  we  may  well  get  bewildered,  even 
contemptuous  and  annoyed ;  for  we  are  apt 
to  apply  to  them  standards  by  which  they 
make  no  claim,  and  therefore  have  no  busi- 
ness, to  be  tried.  The  surroundings  recall 
to  ns  involuntarily  the  thought  of  Demosthe- 
nes, or  of  an  English  statesman ;  we  should 
think  rather  of  Socrates,  or  of  some  Eastern 
seer.  With  these  warnings — if  we  lik^  to  say, 
with  these  limitations — in  view,  we  shall  find 
a  glance  at  the  ^  acts  and  words '  of  Hugo  no 
unfitting  close  to  a  survey  of  his  work  and 
art.  Rather  the  one  without  the  other  would 
be  incomplete ;  since  mnch  of  Hugo's  art  is 
of  its  nature  such  as,  unless  accompanied  by 
speech  and  act,  would  prove  nothing  better 
than  a  piece  of  eloquent  hypocrisy. 

Of  what,  then,  Hugo  calls  the  Comple- 
ment to  his  artistic  work  much  might  be  said : 
on  two  points  only  is  it  possible  in  this  place 
to  touch. 

Firstly,  we  may  remark  the  unwearied  pa- 
tience with  which  the  great  republican  gra- 
dually formed  his  political  convictions,  and 
the  persistency,  turning  neither  to  right  nor 
left,  with  which  he  has  upheld  his  creed  when 
formed :  reviled  at  one  moment  by  the  Com- 
mune because  he  protested  against  their 
cruelty,  and  persecuted  the  next  by  the  con- 
servatives for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy.*  A  man,  indeed,  cannot  en- 
dare  nearly  a  score  of  years  in  exile  with 
impunity :  he  has  grown  to  the  habit  of  pro- 
test, and  impracticable  and  irreconcileable  he 
is  likely,  always  to  remain.  But  it  is  some- 
thing, even  with  a  certain  appearance  of  ex- 
travagance, to  have  at  least  one  voice  which 
is  not  ashamed  to  plead  for  right  and  equity 
in  a  cynic  world :  something  to  have  at  least 
one  man  whose  ear  is  always  open  to  the  cry 
of  the  oppressed. 

Secondly,  we  observe  the  fertility  of  in- 
vention with  which  Victor  Hugo  has  en- 
forced the  cause  that  he  believes  to  be  the 
right.    From  nowhere  so  readily  as  from  his 

*  CEuvres  Oratoires,*  and  occasional  works, 
such  as  *  Le  Rhin,*  '  Napoleon  le  Petit,'  and 

*  L'Histoire  d'un  Crime,'  do  we  gain  so  deep 
an  impression  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth 
and  resources  of  his  mind.  Occasional  works 
leave  this  impression  just  because  they  are 
occasional ;  because  they  present  us  with 
the  profusion  from  which,  in  more  serious 
niatters,  the  artist,  for  art's  sake,  is  forced  to 
make  a  selection.  On  some  pages  here  every 
sentence  is  an  epigram,  every  idea  presented 

♦See  'L'Annee  Terrible/  *Pas  de  Repre- 
aailles,'  and  '  Une  Nuit  it  Bnixelles:'  also  *  Actes 
et  Paroles.*  iii. 
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as  a  figure.  If  we  read  his  remarks  upon 
MM.  de  Morny  and  Merim6e  in  '  L'Histoire 
d'un  Crime,'  his  speech  upon  the  revision  of 
the*constitution,  or  in  reply  to  Montalembert, 
in  *  Les  Actes  et  Paroles,'  or  his  description 
of  the  coup  d*etat  in  *  Napoleon  Ic  Petit,'  we 
shall  understand  something  of  what  made 
and  makes  his  voice  an  oratorical  power  in 
France,  and  his  words  so  stirring  to  all  that 
hear  and  read.  But  nowhere,  perhaps,  do  the 
great  qualities  of  Hugo's  public  life^ — love  of 
justice  and  the  grandeur  of  image  in  which 
that  is  expressed — come  out  more  strongly 
than  in  the  following  words  spoken  over  the 
grave  of  one  for  whom,  as  an  exile  on  earth, 
the  gates  of  the  eternal  country  had  been 
opened — 

Citizens,  the  people,  in  the  lawful  pride  of 
power,  build  of  granite  and  of  marble  lofty 
platforms  from  which  flows,  and  spreads  from 
heart  to  heart,  the  sacred  eloquence  of  patriot- 
ism, of  progress,  and  of  liberty.  The  people, 
supposing  that  because  sovereign  they  are 
therefore  invincible,  believe  these  citadels  of 
speech,  these  fortresses  of  civilization  unap- 
proachable and  impregnable,  and  they  say, 
*The  tribune  is  indestructible.'  They  are 
mistaken:  such  tribunes  can  be  overthrown. 
A  traitor  comes,  soldiers  appear,  a  band  of 
brigands  forms  a  plot,  unmasks,  fires,  and  the 
sanctuary  is  invaded,  the  stone  and  marble  are 
scattered,  the  temple  whence  the  great  nation 
spoke  to  the  world  crumbles,  and  the  unclean 
tyrant  claps  his  hands  and  says,  ^It  is  fi- 
nished. No  one  shall  speak  again :  no  voice 
shall  be  raised  again:  silence  is  made.'  Citi- 
zens, in  his  turn,  the  tyrant  is  mistaken.  God 
is  not  willing  that  silence  should  be  made: 
God  is  not  willing  that  liberty,  which  is  His 
word,  should  be  struck  dumb.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  exulting  despots  suppose  them- 
selves to  have  abolished  speech  for  ever,  God 
restores  it  to  Thought.  That  tribune  de- 
stroyed, God  builds  it  again.  Not  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city,  not  of  granite  or  marble :  of 
such  things  God  has  no  need.  He  rebuilds  it 
in  loneliness :  he  rebuilds  it  with  the  grass  of 
the  graveyard,  with  the  shade  of  the  cypress, 
with  the  mournful  hillock  made  by  a  coffin 
hidden  beneath  the  earth.  And  from  this 
loneliness,  from  this  grass,  from  those  trees 
and  buried  coffins  do  you  know  what  it  is 
that  rises  ?  There  rises  the  heartrending  cry 
of  humanity ;  there  rises  denunciation  and  in- 
dictment; there  rises  the  terrible  accusation 
of  the  dead ;  there  rises  the  voice  that  is  irre- 
pressible, the  voice  that  cannot  be  silenced, 
the  voice  that  cannot  be  gagged.  Ah!  M. 
Bonaparte  has  imposed  silence  on  the  tribune : 
it  is  well:  let  him  go  on  then  to  impose 
silence  on  the  tomb.* 

Such — in  rudest  outline  and  with  none 
but  the  scantiest  help  from  that  detail  which 
is  the  very  soul  of  art — are  what  seem  to  be 


♦  'Actes  et  Paroles/  ii. 
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the  most  essential  characteristics  of  Victor 
Hugo's  mind  More  of  familiarity  with  de- 
tail would  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  discover  io 
the  reader  any  line  running  absolutely 
athwart  those  here  laid  down :  but  it  would 
do  for  him  two  things.  It  would  show  that 
Hugo's  power  of  conception — with  which 
this  paper  has  of  necessity  been  principally 
concerned — is  no  limited  capacity ;  that  the 
outline,  like  that  of  portrait  or  of  landscape, 
apparently  so  rigid,  is  in  reality  made  up  by 
a  multitude  of  intersecting  strokes,  each  one 
of  which  contributes  imperceptibly,  but  de- 
cisively, to  the  significance  of  the  whole ; 
each  one  of  which,  when  separately  recog- 
nized, will  be  found  to  add  something  to  our 
realization  of  the  whole.  It  would  show 
that  with  power  of  conception  goes  hand  in 
hand  an  equal  power  of  execution ;  since  we 
have  to  do  with  one  whose  work  is  no  less 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  form  than  for 
strength  and  depth  of  meaning. 

C.    VAUOHAN. 


Art.  IV. — Trtices  of  the  Northmen  in  Nor- 
mandy, 

(1)  8tatiBtiqu6  de  la  France,  R^sultats  g6n€- 
rauz  du  D^nombrement  de  1872.  Impri- 
merie  Nationale.     Paris.     1874. 

(2)  Dietionnaire  Franeo-Nbrmand  du  Dialecte 
de  Ouernsey.     Par  G.  M^tivibb.     1870. 

(3)  V Emigroition  Normande  et  la  Colonisation 
Anglaise  en  Nonnandie  au  XV*  Si^de,  Par 
M.  Leon  Puiseux.     Caen  et  Paris,     1860. 

«(4)  DEeonomie  Murale  de  la  France  depute 
.    1789.       Par    M.    db    Laybrgnb.      Paris. 

1866. 
<(5)  La  Normandie  Bomanesque  et  MerveiUeuse, 

Par  Madlle.   AmSlib  Bosqubt.    Paris  et 

Rouen.     1845. 

La  Belle  France  boasts  many  a  region  of 
extreme  fertility ;  many  a  district  in  which 
the  vine  or  the  olive  or  the  fruit-tree  is 
brought  to  perfection.  Touraine  and  the 
valley  of  the  Garonne  (alas !  for  the  desola- 
tion it  can  undergo)  are  each  in  their  own 
way  one  continuous  garden ;  even  the  most 
northerly  departments,  spite  of  their  less 
genial  climate,  rejoice  in  the  rich  soil  and 
the  long  famous  culture  of  ancient  Flanders ; 
yet  writes  M.  de  Lavergne  in  his  *  Economic 
Rurale  de  la  France,'  *  Si  j'avais  k  designer 
la  plus  heureuse  partie  de  la  France,  je  n'hesi- 
terais  pas;  je  d6signerais  la  Nonnandie' 

Prosperity,  affluence,  and  a  general  ab- 
sence of  poverty  characterize  the  province. 
In  no  part  of  France  is  wealth,  from  what- 
ever source    derived — land,   commerce,   or 


manufactures  —  more  largely  represented. 
Even  the  peasant  proprietors,  although  un- 
able as  a  class  to  vie  with  the  better  sort  of 
our  English  farmers,  constitute  a  remarkably 
well-to-do  body  of  men.  The  cotton  fac- 
tories of  Rouen  have  won  for  their  town  the 
title  of  the  Man  Chester  of  Fran  ce.  Before  the 
depression  in  the  trade  caused  by  the  cotton 
crisis,  their  employes  amounted  to  between* 
160,000  and  200,000  in  number;  while  no 
less  than  one-third  of  the  cotton  industry  of 
the  whole  country  is  centred  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  Inf6rieure,  of  which 
Rouen  is  the  capital.  If,  in  the  matter  of 
woven  goods,  Louviers  and  Elbeuf,  and,  in 
a  secondary  degree,  Lisieux  and  Vire,  are 
less  famous  for  their  manufactures,  they  are 
so  owing  to  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
this  branch  of  industry  over  the  northern 
districts  of  France.  In  further-  justification 
of  M.  de  Lavergne's  'encomium  we  might 
point  to  the  climate  of  Normandy,  which  is 
at  once  soft,  mild,  and  salubrious ;  while  the 
frequent  showers  of  rain  which  fall  distilled 
from  the  mists  of  the  Atlantic  impart  to  the 
meadow  lands  a  verdure  and  freshness  sel- 
dom to  be  seen  out  of  our  own  islands.  The 
soil,  indeed,  varies  in  point  of  fertility,  nor, 
on  the  whole,  can  it  be  termed  an  extraordi- 
narily productive  one,  inasmuch  as  La  Manche, 
which  rests  on  a  bed  of  granite,  and  Ome, 
which,  with  its  bocage  and  Vaux  de  Vire,  is 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  Norman  depart- 
ments, both  rank  below  the  average  in  this 
respect  On  the  other  hand,  Seine  Inf^ri- 
eure  and  Eure  abound  in  rich  pastures,  while 
the  plains  of  Calvados  grow  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley  as  fine  as  those  they  produced  five 
hundred  years  ago,  when  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  Harcourt  urged  our  Third  Edward 
to  the  invasion  of  Lower  Normandy,  on  the 
grQund  that  it  was  '  un  des  plus  gras  (pays) 
du  monde.'  But  wherein  Normandy  is 
specially  favoured  is  in  her  possession  of  a 
port  like  Havre,  and  her  vicinity  to  the  capi- 
tal ;  the  one  rendering  her  every  facility  for 
the  importation  of  the  materials  requisite  for 
her  industries,  the  other  securing  a  ready 
sale  for  her  manufactures.  Nor  for  these 
alone,  but  for  that  also  which  constitutes  a 
most  important  source  of  Norman  wealth, 
the  produce  of  the  farm.,  and  of  the  ba^se- 
cour  in  particular.  From  Normandy  the 
Paris  markets  derive  their  chief  supplies  of 
beef,  poultry,  and  eggs.  Add  to  this  cause 
of  provincial  prosperity  the  commerce  car- 
ried on  with  England,  and  which  of  late 
years  has  been  largely  developed,  in  supply- 
ing our  markets  with  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
butter  to  a  supposed  average  amount  of 
20,000  casks  (each  cask  weighing  over  ^  cwt, 
and  worth  £3  IO9.)  per  week ;  some  of  this, 
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however,  being  the  produce  of  Breton  farms, 
although  termed  in  the  trade  *  Normandy 
butter.' 

That  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  so 
wealthy  and  flourishing  as  we  have  shown 
Normandy  to  be  should  have  the  reputation 
of  being  industrious  and  intelligent  is  only 
natural ;  but  that  with  their  vicinity  to  Paris, 
and  the  diffusion  of  Parisian  notions  and 
sentiments  amongst  their  populations  which 
this  vicinity  implies,  they  should  further 
display  mental  and  moral  traits  of  a  most 
marked  character,  is  what  we  should  not  ex- 
pect Yet,  according  to  the  assertions  of 
their  own  countrymen,  and  of  foreigners 
resident  in  their  midst,  and  the  indubitable, 
if  indirect,  evidence  of  statistics,  such  is  the 
case  with  the  Normans;  and  that  it  was  so 
in  the  past  likewise,  we  have  only  to  turn 
for  proof  to  the  pages  of  Martin  and  Miche- 
let,  and  to  the  humorous  satire  of  Racine. 
M.  de  Lavergne,  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  writes  of  Normandy :  *  Encore  au- 
jourd*hui  c'est  la  province  la  plus  ^clair^e, 
celle  oil  se  maintient  le  plus,  malgr6  Ic  voi- 
«inage  de  Paris,  une  originality  distincte,  ou 
Ton  6tudie  avec  le  plus  d^amour  les  anti- 
•quit^s  et  les  resources  locales.' 

In  searching  for  an  explanation  of  these 
facts  we  naturally  turn  to  the  history  of  the 
«vents,  in  consequence  of  which  Normandy 
obtained  her  name,  and  of  the  times  during 
which  Norman  enterprise  and  Norman  chi- 
valry were  qualities  as  real  and  famous  as 
Norman  architecture  has  proved  durable.  So 
life-giving  was  the  spirit  which  had  been 
breathed  by  the  Northmen  into  the  torpid 
effete  body  of  Roman  civilization  in  France ; 
«o  palpable  the  results  of  their  presence  amidst 
the  populations  of  that  country,  that  we 
should  have  deemed  it  probable  that  some 
symptoms  of  the  spirit  which  possessed 
them,  some  signs  of  the  influence  they  exer- 
cised^ were  still  traceable  in  the  character 
of  their  successors  in  Normandy  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  And  although  we  are  told,  on  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Freeman,  that  *the 
Norman  race,  as  a  race,  has  vanished,  and 
been  absorbed  by  the  races  which  it  has 
•conquered,'  we  believe  that  at  any  rate 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Normandy  cer- 
tain mental  and  moral  traits,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  features  and  physical  charac- 
teristics, of  the  Northmen  may  still  be  re- 
cognized. Other  blood,  it  is  true,  besides 
Scandinavian  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Nor- 
man provincial ;  his  race  unquestionably  is 
a  mixed  one ;  the  lines  we  trace  on  his  vi- 
sage are  referable  to  the  Danish  type  only  in 
psulicular  instances  or  localities.  Yet  in  his 
character,  'disposition,  modes  of  thought, 
-superstitious  beliefs,  and,  as  we  have  said. 


occasionally  his  physique,  as  well  as  in  the 
names  he  bears,  we  shall,  if  we  mistake  not, 
find  signs  of  his  Northern  descent. 

That  the  staid,  prosaic-looking  farmer  who 
reaps  his  corn  and  gathera  his  apples  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  or  carts  his  seaweed  on 
the  shores  of  the  province  of  which,  together 
with  many  others  in  Western  Europe,  the 
fierce  Viking  was  for  a  long  while  the  terror 
and  the  scourge,  should  bear  any  likeness  to 
his  marauding  ancestor,  may  seem  at  first 
sight  improbable — so  wide  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  in  point  of  civilization ;  so 
long  is  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  period  of  the  Danish  and  Norse  inva- 
sions. Still  we  propose  to  seek  for  lines  of 
resemblance,  and  to  this  end  to  compare  the 
portrait  of  the  Viking  with  that  of  the  Nor- 
man provincial. 

By  way  of  viewing  the  Northman  in  his 
true  light  and  genuine  character,  divested  of 
the  poetical  haze  which  is  wont  to  hang 
about  him,  let  us  transport  ourselves  one 
thousand  years  back  to  one  scene  out  of 
many  of  his  exploits — a  reach  of  the  Seine 
between  Rouen  and  Quilleboeuf,  well  known 
to  the  tourist  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  the  ruins  of  the  famous  and  opulent 
abbeys  that  once  stood  on  its  banks.  We 
doubt  whether  the  aspect  of  the  country  at 
the  time  in  question  differed  much  from  its 
present  one,  except  that  the  tides  on  the 
Seine  rose  higher  and  the  stream  ran  fuller, 
and  that  some  of  the  many  presquHles  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  sinuous  character 
of  the  river's  course  were  then,  in  all  proba- 
bility, islands.  Richly  wooded  with  oak, 
beech,  and  birch,  this  bit  of  scenery  must  then 
have  been  as  now ;  if  no  orchards,  covered 
with  blossom  or  laden  with  golden  fruit, 
lined  the  banks  of  the  stream,  rich  meadows 
and  fields  carefully  tilled  by  the  hands,  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  monks  of  Jumi- 
eges  and  Fontanelle  bespoke  no  little  pros- 
perity and  affluence.  But  the  peaceful ness 
of  the  scene  was  doomed  to  be  disturbed, 
and  its  loveliness — the  loveliness  of  spring 
— marred,  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  a.d.  841,  foreign-look- 
ing men  in  strange  outlandish  craft — long  and 
gaily  painted  boats,  with  their  prows  shaped 
into  the  form  of  dragons — had  been  seen 
rounding  the  promontory  on  which  the 
abbey  of  Jumieges  stood.  Reports  of  cruel 
murder  and  of  wanton  pillage  and  destruc 
tion,  done  in  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Rouen, 
had  already  reached  the  monastery  and 
warned  its  inmates  to  take  precautions  for 
their  safety,  when  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  the  strangers  reappeared  off  Jumi- 
eges, and  evidently  with  no  intention  of 
passing  it  by.     The  monks,  however,  had 
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fled,  bearing  away  the  precious  relics  of  their 
patron  saint,  and  leaving  buried  or  hidden 
whatever  treasures  they  could  not  take  with 
them.  Still  there  was  the  village — the  lay 
entourage  which  ever  grew  up  round  a  mo- 
nastery of  this  size  and  importance — ^to  rob 
and  sack,  and  there  were  the^^fairest  maidens 
to  carry  off,  if  room  could  be  found  on 
board  the  vessels,  which  were  already  filled 
with  the  flower  and  pride  of  many  a  Rouen 
household.  To  Are  the  sacred  building  was 
but  the  natural  course  of  things,  as  many  a 
church  and  convent,  village  and  hamlet,  on 
every  river  of  Western  Europe  was  speedily 
to  learn,  and  a  revenge  most  surely  to  be 
Mrreaked  whenever  the  pirates  were  disap- 
pointed of  their  booty.  Such  was  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Northmen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  ;  to  it  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of 
Jumieges  bore  witness  for  thirty  years. 

Ex  uno  disce  omnia.  It  was  the  same 
story  over  and  over  again  for  three  quarters 
of  a  century  to  come.  There  was  a  period, 
indeed,  when  the  pirates  appeared  as  regu- 
larly as  the  approach  of  summer  on  the  one 
bank  or  the  other  of  the  Loire ;  resembling 
in  the  fierceness  and  periodicity  of  their  in- 
vasions— to  use  a  phrase  applied  to  one  of 
the  most  dreaded  of  their  chiefs — *  torrents 
rushing  down  from  the  North,'  set  free  by 
the  melting  of  the  winter  snows.  And  no- 
where can  we  better  read  the  character  of 
these  Norse  and  Danish  marauders  than  in  the 
long  list  of  their  depredations,  in  the  widely 
prevailing  dread  entertained  towards  them, 
or  the  enduring  traditions  connected  with 
their  name.  The  Christian  population  of, 
the  Cotentin  and  maritime  Brittany  is  almost 
wholly  extirpated  or  dispersed ;  for  seventy 
years  divine  service  is  not  held  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Coutances.  The  Bishop  of  Nantes 
wanders  in  Oaul,  an  exile  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  is  recommended  by  his  more  fortu- 
nate brethren  to  the  pity  and  charity  of  the 
Roman  See.  The  Holy  Father,  on  his  part, 
promises  indulgences  to  all  who  shall  perish  in 
battle  with  the  Northmen.  A  clause  is  added 
to  the  Litany,  embodying  the  well-known  peti- 
tion :  *  A  furore  Northman  nornm,  Dora  in  e. 
libera  nos,'  a  petition  which  many  a  monk 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  depths  of  the 
woods,  and  he  of  Jumieges  in  particular,  who 
fled  incontinently  to  St.  Gall,  taking  with 
him,  as  choicest  treasure,  his  antiphonariura, 
must  have  chanted  with  a  gennine  fervour 
and  a  lively  sense  of  personal  interest  When 
the  waters  of  baptism  had  passed  over  Rolf 
and  his  followers,  still  more  when  the  Nor- 
man baron  had  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  Christian  chivalry,  such  a  petttion  needed 
certainly  no  longer  to  be  offered.  Yet  so 
bitterly  felt  at  the  time  was  the  injary  done 


by  the  hands  of  the  Northmen  to  the  abbey 
of  Ste.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  so  keen  the  recol- 
lection, so  persistently  handed  down  the  tra- 
dition of  the  outrage,  that  even  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  the  monks  of  the 
abbey  intoned  the  petition  as  of  old,  and 
failed  not  to  adhere  to  an  ancient  statute 
which  forbade  them  to  adroit  into  their 
number  any  of  Danish  blood. 

Add  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Northmen  their 
unblushing  treachery.  To  the  garrison  of 
St..  Lo  they  promised  life  and  liberty  as  the 
condition  of  surrender :  they  massacred  every 
man  of  the  capitulating  force.  A  similar, 
though  less  objectionable  trait  of  character 
appears  in  their  craftiness.  Instance  their 
device,  at  the  siege  of  Paris  in  a.d.  885,  of 
covering  deep  ditches  with  hurdles  and  long 
grass.  Palgrave  says  that  it  was  a  rule  with 
them  never  to  fight  if  they  could  gain  their 
object  without  fighting.  The  truth  of  the 
story  of  the  capture  of  Luna  has  been 
doubted,  yet  it  is  at  least  rendered  probable 
by  the  practice,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
by  a  Norman  knight  of  precisely  the  same 
device  as  is  said  then  to  have  been  adopted. 
Mr.  Freeman  relates  a  passage  in  the  life  of 
William  the  Conqueror  which  illustrates  this 
feature  of  the  national  character. 

Yet  cruel,  rapacious,  and  treacherous  as 
the  Northmen  were,  we  cannot  deny  them 
the  possession  of  many  noble  <inalities,  pre- 
eminently valour  and  intrepidity.  Of  danger 
they  made  light ;  overwhelming  odds  against 
them  they  were  trained  to  disregard.  A 
spirit  of  adventure  inspired  them  from  their 
earliest  youth ;  a  spirit  which,  combined  with 
the  circumstance  of  their  poverty,  and  the 
existence  of  laws  enjoining  the  emigration  of 
younger  sons,  led  them  to  a  sea-roving  life, 
as  their  proper  and  natural  vocation.  And 
this  spirit,  as  their  historian,  M.  Depping, 
has  well  observed,  grew  with  the  ever-reced- 
ing horizon  of  the  ocean.  Not,  indeed,  with- 
out its  influence  on  the  future  fortunes  of 
their  adopted  country,  and  of  Christendom 
at  large,  did  this  esprit  de  vie  bum  in  the 
breasts  of  these  Northern  adventurers.  The 
chivalry  and  literature  of  Western  Europe 
were  alike  to  be  touched  into  a  higher  life* 
when  breathed  upon  by  the  breatn  of  the 
sons  of  the  Vikings. 

With  the  Nor^man,  as  he  comes  to  aa 
across  the  centuries,  let  us  contrast  le  bom 
Normand  of  the  present  day.  Of  the  lore 
of  a  roving,  adventurous,  or  even  seafariag 
life,  such  as  his  ancestors  led,  we  find  do 
trace  in  his  composition.  He  it  content  with 
agricnlture,  commerce,  and  the  various  occn- 
pations  of  civil  life,  Indnstrioua,  pnideat, 
thrifty,  and  intelligent,  he  puts  a  |itgh  vaJae 
upon  education.     Of  a  singularly  argumen- 
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tative  and«  quibbling  turn,  be  takes  a  pure 
deligbt  in  all  nice  points  of  law.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  Palais  de  Justice  is  to  him 
life  and  vigour-  No  French  provincial  gives 
more  employment  to  the  lawyers.  Not  with- 
out reason  has  Racine  laid  the  scene  of  his 
*  Les  Plaideurs '  in  a  Norman  town,  or  sought 
his  '  Chicaueau  ^  amongst  these  provincials. 
Michelet  represents  the  Norman  farmer  on 
his  return  from  the  plough  as  in  the  habit 
of  expounding  to  his  children  some  portion 
or  other  of  the  Code  Civile.  Yet  the  Nor- 
man, especially  of  Lower  Normandy,  loves 
bis  joke,  and  is  by  no  means  without  a  sense 
of  humour.  His  cunning  and  mistrust,  how- 
ever, are  proverbial.  In  Lower  Normandy, 
a  simple  affirmative  or  negative  is  not  heard 
on  native  lips.  Jews  care  little  to  attend 
the  markets,  where  they  find  their  more  than 
match  in  the  Norman  peasant  Clear-sighted 
and  shrewd,  the  Norman  calculates  to  a 
nicety  the  profits  of  every  transaction  he  is 
concerned  in.  No  Yorkshireman  can  surpass 
him  in  the  matter  of  hard  and  close  bargain- 
ing, nor  can  any  foreigner  expect  to  hold 
his  own  as  a  resident  without  resorting  to 
the  native  practice.  Travellers  in  Normandy 
detect  what  they  term  a  '  Norman '  expres- 
sion on  the  countenances  of  their  drivers, 
and  are  at  once  prepared  for  extortionate 
charges.  Unquestionably  our  provincial  is 
fond  of  his  money.  Watch  him  on  his  way 
home  from  Caen  or  Bayenx  market,  finger- 
ing his  bank-notes  with  a  loving  touch,  count- 
ing and  recounting  them  for  a  long  half-hour, 
indifferent,  we  should  say,  but  for  an  occa- 
sional suspicious  glance,  to  the  publicity  of 
the  conveyance  or  the  amusement  of  his 
fellow-travellers. 

In  certain  respects  we  at  once  recognize  a 
resemblance  between  our  two  portraits.  In 
bis  cunning  and  love  of  money  the  Norman 
of  to-day  is  a  true  descendant  of  his  Danish 
ancestor,  who,  when  duly  bribed,  did  not 
scorn  on  occasions  to  fight  against  his  brother 
Dane.  In  other  respects  our  portraits  un- 
questionably differ.  But  so,  in  some  in- 
stances, will  the  likenesses,  taken  in  early 
youth  and  advanced  age  respectively,  of  any 
one  amongst  ourselves,  so  that  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  trace  the  features  of 
the  one  in  the  other,  to  seek  some  delinea- 
tion of  the  individual  depicted  in  another 
stage  of  his  life — his  manhood  or  middle 
age.  This  we  propose  to  do  in  the  instance 
before  us,'  by  glancing  briefly  at  those  crises 
in  the  provincial  and  national  history  of  the 
Normans,  which,  like  important  events  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  were  calculated  to 
bring  out  whatever  was  distinctive  in  their 
character. 

A  love  of  adventure  and  enterprise  was. 


we  have  seen,  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
Northmen.  This,  however  rapid  the  disap- 
pearance of  their  Danish  speech,  was  too 
ardent  to  die  out  quickly  amongst  the  settlers 
on  the  Seine.  It  was  this  which  wrought 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  raised  a 
Guiscard  to  a  throne  in  Sicily,  and  placed 
Norman  barons  in  the  van  of  the  crusading 
hosts.  Nor  did  it  become  extinct  when 
these  halcyon  days  of  Norman  valour  and 
renown  were  past.  The  political  ties  which 
had  bound  Normandy  to  England  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  had  been  snapped  for 
an  equal  length  of  time,  when  Edward  III. 
resolved  to  bring  his  claims  to  the  throne  of 
the  Valois  to  the  issue  of  war.  The  coming 
struggle  was  hailed  in  Normandy ;  the  old 
spirit  of  adventure  revived ;  the  love  of 
conquest  burnt  afresh.  If  an  act  cited  by 
the  French  chronicler,  Du  Tillet,  and  by 
Robert  of  Avesbury  be  genuine,  the  Nor- 
mans had  offered  to  raise  an  army  of  4000 
fully  armed  men  and  20,000  foot,  and  to 
maintain  it  for  the  space  of  twelve  weeks, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  invasion  of  England. 
Their  offer,  it  is  true,  was  not  acted  upon, 
but  a  copy  of  the  document  which  recorded 
its  conditions,  happening  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  did  not  render  Edward 
more  merciful,  or  make  matters  better  for 
the  towns  which  he  pillaged  or  the  lands 
which  he  devastated.  When  the  English 
again  set  foot  on  Norman  soil  the  bitter  con- 
tests between  the  Burgnndian  and  Armagnac 
factions  had  brought  France  to  her  lowest 
ebb.  The  appearance  of  their  traditional  foe 
could  not,  it  is  true,  now  fire  the  Normans 
with  the  spirit  of  enterprise ;  but  the  reso- 
lute, dogged,  unceasing  resistance  which  they 
displayed  alike  to  the  friendly  offers  and  the 
harsh  severity  of  their  English  conqueror  be- 
spoke no  less  clearly  the  force,  vigour,  and 
grandeur  of  their  race.  In  vain  did  Henry 
of  Monmouth  represent  himself  as  their 
rightful  duke  :  in  vain  appeal  to  the  coutume 
de  Normandie  as  the  nile  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  safeguard  of  their  privileges.  In  vain 
did  he  exile  disaffected  nobles,  priests,  and 
burghers — whoever,  in  short,  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  was  a  bitter  cup 
that  Normandy  had  then  to  drink.  Scarce- 
ly a  town  or  fort  escaped  siege  or  assault. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  fled  for  refuge 
to  another,  it  was  only  to  undergo  like  pri- 
vations and  dangers  with  those  upon  whom 
they  had  turned  their  backs,  or  even  worse, 
as  the  15,000  bouches  inutiles  (mostly  refu- 
gees) who  perished,  between  the  walls  of 
Rouen  and  the  English  lines,  of  cold  and 
famine  found  to  their  bitter  cost.  Thomas 
Basin,  canon  of  Bayeux,  whose  autobiogra- 
phy is  the  best  exponent  of  the  vicissitudes 
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and  miseries  of  this  period,  computes  that  in 
the  course  of  two  years  of  her  occupation  by 
the  English,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
Normandy  lost  no  fewer  than  200,000  of  her 
inhabitants.  Yet  nothing  could  quench  the 
spirit  of  opposition.  Peasants  rose  by  thou- 
sands, though  only  to  be  slaughtered  or  to 
starve ;  while  bands  of  libertines  who,  indif- 
ferent to  the  civil  strife  of  their  country, 
had  hitherto  lived  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
Vaux  do  Vire,  but  to  drink,  revel,  and  sing, 
turned  their  wine  songs  into  war  songs,  and, 
braving  death  with  the  rest,  raised  and  kept 
up  throughout  the  hocage  district,  and  after 
no  despicable  fashion,  a  sort  of  chouannerie 
against  the  English  invaders,  till  the  day 
wnen  they  filled  their  cups  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  Forraigni. 

To  take  another  and  a  later  phase  in  the 
history  of  the  province :  the  period  of  the 
Wars  of  Religion.  Although  followed  by 
widely  different  results  from  those  which  ap- 
peared in  England  and  Germany,  the  reli- 
gious movement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
constituted  a  most  important  crisis  in  the 
history  of  France.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
the  doctrines  and  ideas  of  the  Reformation 
were  received  in  Normandy  we  may  perhaps 
gain  the  clearest  notion  by  observing  the 
various  modes  in  which  they  were  received 
in  the  different  provinces  of  France,  and  of 
which  M.  Martin  gives  us  a  lucid  description. 
Three  Southern  provinces  were  prepared 
more  or  less  to  welcome  the  Reformation : 
Dauphiny,  from  a  seriousness  of  disposition 
inherent  in  mountaineers ;  Languedoc,  from 
the  impassioned  nature  and  Albigensian  re- 
collections of  her  inhabitants ;  Gascony,  from 
the  love  of  novelty  which  characterizes  her 
turbulent  population.  On  the  other  hand, 
Provence,  with  a  people  as  sensuous  as  her 
sky  is  brilliant,  and  Brittany,  with  her  sons 
as  unyielding  and  immovable  as  the  rocky 
front  she  presents  to  the  Atlantic,  clung,  the 
one  province  to  her  paganism,  the  other — 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  her  noblesse 
— ^to  her  catholicity.  The  Northern  pro- 
vinces, again,  suspicious  of  danger  to  the 
principle  of  national  unity  which  they  had 
been  the  first  to  nurture  and  cherish,  rejected 
as  a  rule  all  notions  of  religious  reform. 
For  the  attitude  observed  by  Normandy  to 
the  movement  in  question  we  shall  quote 
M.  Martin's  own  words :  *  L'humeur  discu- 
teuse  de  la  Normandie  accueillit  d^abord  la 
R^forme ;  puis  il  semble  que  le  genie  as- 
tute et  plastique,  m^le  a  des  Elements  si 
&prement  positifs  chez  cette  population  com- 
plexe,  ait  r6agi  contrc  le  Calvinisme.' 

That  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  did 
make  way  in  Normandy  we  may  infer  from 
the  very  significant  fact  that  no  fewer  than 


185,000  Protestants  quitted  the  province 
upon  the  Revolution  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
But  the  point  that  concerns  us  is  that  a  trait 
of  character,  conspicuous  in  the  Norman  of 
to-day,  viz.,  a  love  of  argument  and  dispute, 
not  only  existed  amongst  the  Normans  three 
hundred  years  ago,  but  actuated  their  con- 
duct in  so  important  a  crisis  as  that  of  the 
Reformation.  Probably  the  same  disposition 
to  accept  new  ideas  as  at  least  subject  mat- 
ter for  discussion,  led  the  Normans  at  a  later 
period  to  welcome  the  political  and  social 
movement  implied  in  the  Revolution  a» 
readily  and  more  persistently  than  tliey  had 
welcomed  the  religious  and  philosophical 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
any  rate  their  conduct,  as  shown  in  the  ready 
reception  they  accorded  to  the  Girondists, 
and  the  title  *  Marseilles  of  the  North '  be- 
stowed upon  Caen,  was  again  in  contrast  to 
that  of  their  Breton  neighbours,  who  re- 
mained en  maste  faithful  to  the  old  regime. 

Amongst  the  modem  Norman's  character- 
istics we  have  named  intelligence  and  indus- 
try. That  these  qualities  are  no  new 
development  in  the  provincial  character  we 
may  learn  from  the  description  which  has> 
been  left  us  of  the  state  of  the  province  at 
the  time  of  its  invasion  by  the  En^ish  under 
Edward  III.  The  agriculture,  commerce^ 
and  industries  of  Normandy  were  then  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  Cloth  factories 
abounded;  those  of  St  Lo  and  Louviers^ 
were  famous,  and  Caen — so  writes  Michel  d& 
Northbury,  Edward's  secretary — in  size  sur- 
passed every  English  town,  London  alone 
excepted.  The  events  which  took  place  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  brought 
to  light  the  superior  intelligence  and  indus- 
try of  the  Normans  compared  with  the 
Bretons.  The  severity  exercised  by  Henry 
V.  towards  his  recalcitrant  Norman  subjects- 
drove,  as  we  Jiave  seen,  a  large  section  of  the 
population  into  exile.  Whole  colonies  of 
cloth-workers,  wool-staplers,  and  other  arti- 
zans  sought  refuge  in  Brittany,  and  in  the 
towns  of  Rennes  and  Nantes  in  particular. 
Apart  from  all  considerations  of  humanity, 
the  Breton  duke  at  once  recognized  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  to  his  own  igno- 
rant and  semi-barbarous  subjects  from  his 
concession  of  the  Normans'  request.  Nor 
was  he  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  In 
Rennes,  for  instance,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  not  only  had  the  population  largely 
increased,  but  cloth-making  had  been  estab- 
lished as  a  branch  of  industry,  and  itsprocess^ 
learnt  by  the  natives. 

These  phases  in  the  history  of  Normandy 
indicate  pretty  clearly  that  the  love  of  ad- 
venture and  enterprizc,  which  was  so  marked 
a  characteristic  in  the  Northmen,  so  far  from. 
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dying  quickly  out  amongst  those  who  had 
inherited  their  name,  gave,  on  the  contrary, 
signs  of  vigorous  life  after  the  lapse  of  seve- 
ral centuries ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain qualities  which  are  conspicuous  in  the 
Norman  of  to-day  were  equally  conspicuous 
in  his  ancestors  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
years  aeo ;  and  lastly,  that  the  Norman  pro- 
vincial has  long  been  distinguished  by  a  scep- 
tical turn,  and  a  love  of  argument  and  dis- 
cussion —  a  softened  form,  perhaps,  of  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  Yilang. 

In  our  comparison  of  the  Norman  of  the 
present  day  with  the  Northman  of  the  ninth 
century,  we  have  purposely  omitted  the 
question  of  his  physical  characteristics,  and 
for  this  reason,  viz.,  that  the  features  which 
suggest  a  resemblance  on  the  part  of  the 
modern  Norman  to  the  Northman  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Normandy 
equally;  they  occur  in  some  districts,  they 
do  not  occur  at  least  to  the  same  degree  in 
others — ^the  principle  and  degree  of  their  oc- 
currence, however,  being  precisely  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  history  of  the  Danish 
colonization  of  the  province.  In  their  hatred 
of  the  moral  qualities,  the  French  conteno- 
porary  historians  appear  to  have  given  no 
heed  to  the  physical  perfections  of  the 
Northmen.  Fortunately  others  less  preju- 
diced were  free  to  observe,  and  ready  to  re- 
cord their  observations  to  the  effect  that  the 
pirates  were  of  high  stature,  noble  frame, 
and  exceeding  beauty.  In  point  of  com- 
plexion, we  hardly  need  say,  they  were  fair, 
so  common  is  the  epithet — fair  indeed,  as  the 
raven,  which  was  their  favorite  emblem,  was 
dark. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Lower  Normandy. 
Nowhere  in  all  France  can  we  meet  with 
men  of  liner  or  more  robust  frames,  or  of 
handsomer  features.  As  a  matter  of  statis- 
tics, the  men  of  the  Cotentin,  although  un- 
able as  a  body  to  stand  back  to  back  with 
the  men  of  the  Doubs  and  Jura  departments 
— ^the  descendants  of  the  'seven-feet  Bur- 
gundians '  —  have  seldom  to  be  excluded 
from  the  ranks  of  the  French  cuirassiers  on 
the  ground  of  insufficient  height  As  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  observation,  it  is  sufficient  to 
visit  Bayeux  or  Coutances  on  market-days  to 
be  convinced  that  the  tall,  athletic-looking 
farmers  who  are  busy  over  the  sale  of  their 
stock  or  butter,  belong  not  to  the  conven- 
tional French  type,  but  to  a  wholly  different 
one,  and  that  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian.  In 
point  of  complexion,  too,  we  notice,  at  least 
in  certain  districts,  a  like  conformity  to  the 
Northern  races.  Amongst  the  factory 
*  hands '  of  St.  Lo  and  the  artizans  of  Cou- 
tances a  large  proportion  are  found  to  pos- 
sess the  fair  features — light  hair  and  blue 


eyes — and  the  long  visage  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  types. 
And  the  fact  of  these  peculiarities  is^  ren- 
dered the  more  conspicuous  when  we  con- 
trast with  the  populations  of  these  towns  and 
neighbourhoods  that  of  Granville  —  distant 
not  twenty  miles  froip  Coutances — where  the 
prevalence  of  a  dark  and  wholly  dissimilar 
type  suggests  the  presence  of  a  seaborne  co- 
lony, possibly  of  Basque  origin. 

In  our  search  for  indications  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian extraction  of  the  Norman  we  have 
hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  instituting  a 
comparison  between  the  present  inhabitants 
and  the  Danish  invaders  of  the  province. 
Possibly  we  may  aid  our  investigations  by 
extending  the  field  of  comparison  so  as  to 
include  certain  existing  acknowledged  mem- 
bers or  offshoots  of  the  Scandinavian  stock, 
and  by  touching  briefly  upon  their  charac- 
teristics, physical,  mental,  and  moral.  And 
first  as  to  physique.  Let  us  take  the  Norse 
colonies  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland : 
the  Danish  in  Yorkshire.  The  fell-siders  of 
the  first  two  counties  have  the  reputation  of 
being  a  taller  race  of  men  than  the  rest  of 
England ;  the  dalesmen  of  Yorkshire  are  no- 
table for  burly,  robust,  and  well-knit  frames. 
In  all  three  districts  a  fair  type  of  features 
prevails.  To  turn  to  Denmark.  So  remark- 
able for  the  shape,  mould,  and  proportion  of 
their  limbs  are  the  Copenhagcners  that  they 
might,  as  a  body,  furnish  models  for  the 
statues  of  .another  Vatican  Museum.  Then 
as  to  moral  qualities  and  mental  gifts.  Cum- 
brians and  Yorkshir^men  pride  themselves 
upon  their  shrewdness  ^a  if  it  were  their 
peculiar  gift,  and  as  a  partof  their  Northern 
inheritance.  Indeed  the  keen-headed ness 
and  general  intelligence  of  Yorkshiremen  are 
proverbial.  The  argumentative,  quibbling 
disposition  of  the  Normans  assumes,  in  their 
case,  a  form  more  closely  resembling  the 
ancestral  type.  To  the  tedious  processes  of 
the  courts,  so  dear  to  the  soul  of  *  Chicaneau,' 
the  Yorkshire  dalesman  prefers  a  rough  and 
ready  administration  of  the  law  after  the 
fashion  pourtrayed  in  *  Shirley,'  or  the  *  Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte.'  In  dry  humour  and  a 
certain  grim  merriment  he  probably  sur- 
passes the  Low  Norman.  Such  qualities 
cannot,  indeed,  be  wanting  to  a  people  who 
have  produced  the  *  Oddities '  who  figure  on 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  late  work, 
and  amongst  whom — to  mention  an  incident 
of  which  we  have  been  credibly  informed—^ 
to  burglariously  enter  a  house  during  night- 
time and  carry  off  a  pianoforte  by  way  of 
exacting  payment  for  a  bad  debt  is  reckoned 
a  good  joke  and  fair  play.  Whether  as  a 
means  of  ordinary  education  or  special  pre- 
paration for  the  much-to-be  desired  rdle  of  an 
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avocat,  the  Norman  takes  great  pains  to  teach 
his  children  rhetoric ;  yet  he  himself  has 
none  of  the  natural  eloquence,  the  fire  and 
passion  of  the  born  orator.  It  is  the  same 
with  other  members  of  the  Scandinavian  fa- 
mily, with  all  who  have  even  a  strong  admix- 
ture of  Scandinavian  blood  in  their  veins. 
They  have  no  gift  of  eloquence,  whereas, 
speaking  generally,  men  of  Celtic  extraction 
have.  Neither  have  they — and  we  must  in- 
clude the  Normans  in  our  generalization — 
the  gift  of  music,  whereas  the  Welsh,  for 
instance,  are  a  decidedly  musical  race. 

A  trait  of  character  which  we  have  alrea- 
dy pointed  out  as  belonging  to  the  Norman 
provincial  deserves  some  further  notice. 
We  refer  to  the  sagacity  and  good  sense  he 
manifests  in  putting  so  much  store  by  edu- 
cation. One  of  the  numerous  tables  con- 
tained in  a  late  issue  of  the  '  Statistique  de 
la  France,'  or  official  record  of  the  French 
Census,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  gives  us  the  depart- 
ments arranged  in  order  according  to  the 
paucity  of  ilUtres  above  the  age  of  six  years, 
in  this  scale  the  Norman  departments  do 
not,  it  is  true,  hold  the  highest  places ;  yet 
two  out  of  their  number,  Calvados  and  Orne, 
stand  very  well,  and  the  remaining  three  at 
least  in  the  first  half  of  the  scale. 

It  is  noteworthy,  and,  in  our  opinion,  an 
index  of  the  influence  of  race,  that  the  first 
fifteen  places  belong  to  the  Eastern  and 
North-eastern  departments — the  districts  in 
which  the  Teutonic  admixture  was  strongest. 
Is  it  simple  accident  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
result  in  some  measure  of  like  racial  influ- 
ence, that  Calvados  ranks  next,  and  Orne 
next  but  one  to  Calvados,  in  this  scale? 
Sarthe,  which  is  separated  from  Orne  by  a 
low  range  of  hills,  ranks,  we  notice,  fifty-se- 
venth, and  the  Breton  departments,  with  one 
exception,  mnch  lower.  Whatever  the  cause 
of  the  difference,  it  is  a  fact  that  while  the 
average  of  illitriSf  of  both  sexes  taken  toge- 
ther above  the  age  of  six,  is  for  all  France 
about  30  per  cent.,  for  Normandy  it  is  only 
22  per  cent  In  the  Eastern  departments — 
say,  for  instance,  those  of  the  Franche-Com- 
toit  district — the  average  must,  indeed,  be 
still  lower,  yet  the  difference  between  Nor- 
mandy and  the  rest  of  France  is  a  notable 
one,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  the  province. 

But  we  have  a  charge  to  bring  against 
Normandy,  which  is  a  serious  one  in  these 
days,  when  France  needs  the  strong  arms  of 
her  sons  alike  to  develop  her  industrial  re- 
sources and  to  defend  her  rights.  It  is  for 
defalcation  in  the  matter  of  population.  As 
a  general  principle  it  is  held  that  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  par  minage  bears  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  fecundity  of  the  family.  Now 


the  number  of  individuals  comprised  in  a 
mhiage  is,  on  an  average,  throughout  France, 
3'91 ;  in  Normandy  it  is  only  3'25.*  Or, 
to  put  it  in  another  way>  if  we  arrange  the 
departments  according  to  the  average  size  of 
the  family  in  their  respective  populations, 
two  out  of  the  five  Norman  departments  will 
rank  as  low  as  eighty-second  and  eighty- 
fourth  in  the  scale.  More  than  this:  al- 
though the  Norman  departments,  taken  as  a 
whole,  do  not  stand  at  quite  the  bottom  of 
the  scale,  the  population  had  at  the  census 
of  1872  decreased  since  the  preceding  cen- 
sus to  a  greater  extent  in  Normandy  than  in 
any  other  district  of  France,  Dordogne  (P6- 
rigord)  alone  excepted.  A  like  tale  is  told 
by  the  large  proportion  of  single  adults 
amongst  the  male  population  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  small  number  of  early  mar- 
riages. How  are  we  to  account  for  these 
facts  ?  It  is  no  question  of  climate,  for  this 
state  of  things  is  far  from  being  repeated  in 
departments  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Nor- 
mandy. M.  de  Lavergne,  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  what  before  these  two  censuses  was 
only  a  slow  rate  of  increase,  not  as  now  a 
positive  decrease,  in  the  population,  attri- 
butes the  fact  to  the  prudence  of  these  pro- 
vincials rather  than  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  —  although,  of  course,  Paris  does 
withdraw  a  considerable  contingent  from 
the  populations  of  the  neighbouring  districts 
for  the  supply  of  her  domestic  service,  and 
for  the  various  branches  of  mechanical  la- 
bour. 'La  plupart  des  Normands,'  he 
writes,  *  n'ont  pas  lu  Malthus,  mais  ils  pra- 
tiquent  instinctivement  ses  conseils.'  What 
led,  when  these  words  were  written,  to  the 
slow  rate  of  increase  leads  now  to  an  actual 
diminution  of  the  population.  To  the  pru- 
dent, calculating  mind  of  the  Norman  the 
dread  of  other  circumstances  than  those  of 
affluence  acts  as  a  deterrent  from  marriage, 
and  after  marriage  from  the  full  quiver.  In 
a  province  abounding  in  means  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  and  remarkable  for  its 
prosperity  the  family  is  kept  small  through 
love  of  money. 

We  hardly  need  seek  an  explanation  for 
the  facts  before  us  elsewhere  than  in  pru- 
dential considerations  of  this  sort,  and  we 
doubt  whether  in  this  particular  case  we  can 
find  extenuating  circumstances  for  the  ac- 
cused in  the  fact  that  those  who  are  of 
Scandinavian  extraction — whether  dwelling 
in  the  ancient  homes  of  their  race,  or  settled 


*  The  average  number  par  menage  varies  in 
the  different  departments  from  3  to  5.  or  rather 
it  is  above  8  and  under  5,  except  in  three  depart- 
ments. In  Aube  and  Seine  it  is  as  low  as  2*04 
and  2*71  respectively  ;  in  Finisterre  as  high  as 
5  06. 
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elsewhere— are  less  under  the  sway  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  passions  than  those  who  have 
sprang  from  other  stocks — for  instance,  the 
Celtic.  The  women  of  the  Northern  races 
are  not  wanting  in  affectionateness  of  dispo- 
sition, yet,  as  a  rule,  they  regard  marriage, 
if  not  as  a  matter  of  secondary  considera- 
tion to  the  possession  of  household  goods, 
as  at  least  a  condition  of  life  which  is  by  all 
means  to  be  deferred  till  such  time  as  the 
linen-press  can  boast  its  ample  stores,  and 
the  dwelling-house  its  full  quota  of  para- 
phernalia. Physiologists,  indeed,  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  amongst  our  own  mixed 
populations,  out  of  any  given  number  of 
women,  more  brunettes  enter  the  married 
state  than  blondes,  nor  do  they  account  for 
the  fact  on  the  principle  of  *  natural  selec- 
tion ;'  by  any  preference,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  part  of  the  opposite  sex  for  the  dark 
over  the  fair  type  of  beauty. 

In  our  search  for  traces  of  the  Northmen 
in  Normandy  we  have  as  yet  not  taken  into 
account  any  evidence,  whether  adverse  or 
the  contrary,  which  philology  may  afford 
either  in  the  speech  of  the  people,  or  proper 
names  of  places,  or  names  borne  by  living 
individuals.  The  comparatively  speedy  dis- 
use of  the  Danish  tongue  on  the  part  of  the 
settlers  on  the  Seine  is  supposed  to  prove 
conclusively  that  their  numbers  were  but 
small.  Taken  by  itself,  we  do  not  deny  the 
force  of  the  argument  At  the  same  time 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  speech  of  the 
Teutonic  conquerors  of  Gaul  had  likewise 
failed  to  make  way  against  the  lingua  rusiica 
of  the  Gallo-Romans,  yet  none  can  question 
the  existence  of  a  considerable  Teutonic  ad- 
mixture in  the  populations  of  France,  especi- 
ally North-eastern  France.  Moreover,  when 
we  turn  to  the  patois  of  Normandy,  and  of 
the  Channel  Islands  in  particular — the  por- 
tion of  the  old  Norman  duchy  which  has 
been  least  subject  to  French  influences, 
from  its  remaining  under  the  English  scep- 
tre— we  find  at  least  some  traces  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Scandinavian  speech  in  the  use 
of  words  and  phrases  plainly  derivable  from 
the  Norse  and  Danish  tongues.  Of  these 
we  shall  give  but  two  instances,  referring 
our  readers  who  may  be  curious  on  the  sub- 
ject for  further  information  to  the  Franco- 
Norman  Dictionary  of  M.  M6tivier,  a  work 
which,  like  others  of  its  kind,  proves  that 
no  little  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  his- 
tory of  a  people  by  a  study  of  their  patois. 
In  the  department  of  Orne  there  is  a  com- 
mon saying,  *  Les  saints  du  paradis  en  hodi- 
nent  la  t^te.'  The  word  '  hodiner '  is  a  de- 
rivative from  the  Danish  'hoved'  =  head. 
At  Bayenx  we  meet  with  the  phrase, 
*  s'pourjolair,'  i.e.,  *  se  pourjoler ;'    which  is 


supposed  to  perpetuate  the  tradition  of  the 
Scandinavian  feast  of  the  *jol'  (held  at  our 
'Christmas-tide),  and  which  signifies  to  play 
the  fool  like  those  who  celebrate  this  feast 
Again,  many  of  the  words  and  phrases  to 
which  we  refer  are  met  with  under  slightly 
varied  forms  in  the  dialects  of  the  northern 
districts  of  our  own  land  in  which,  as  we 
have  said,  Scandinavian  colonies  were  set- 
tled. Nor  is  the  use  in  common  of  certain 
words  the  only  link  between  these  two  sets 
of  dialects;  we  find,  besides,  traces  of  a 
phonetic  resemblance  in  a  tendency  to  hard- 
en sounds.     The  Cumbrians  turn  '  ch '  into 

*  k,'  and  *  sh '  into  *  sk,'  as  in  the    words 

*  knrn '  for  *  churn,'  and  *  skift '  for  *  shift ' ; 
the  Normans  pronounce  the  word  chien  as 
if  it  were  written  *kien.'  M.  Mignard,  a 
well-known  authority  on  the  archsBology 
and  philology  of  Burgundy,  states  that  nu- 
merous phonetic  affinities  exist  between  the 
Burgundian  and  Norman  dialects ;  while  he 
accounts  for  these  by  the  notorious  persis- 
tency of  affinities  of  this  kind,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  Burgundians  had  come  from 
the  same  Northern  regions  as  those  from 
which  Rolf  and  his  followers  issued  four 
hundred  years  later. 

To  pass  on  to  proper  names  of  places. 
These  attest  a  fairly  extensive  colonization 
of  Neustrian  soil  by  the  Northmen.  The 
names  to  which  we  refer,  as  bearing  upon 
our  subject,  have  been  divided  into  six 
classes,  distinguished  by  their  respective  ter- 
minations, *  tot,'  *  bee,'  *  en,'  or,  *  eur,'  *  dal,' 
*'  beuf,'  and  '  ville.'  We  shall  take  the  last 
class,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  the  only  one 
with  a  French  termination,  as  being  at  once 
the  most  numerous  and  most  instructive  for 
our  purpose.  With  regard  to  it,  M.  Dep- 
ping,  in  his  '  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Nor- 
mands,'  lays  down  the  following  rule :  ^  La 
plupart  des  noms  terminus  en  ville  ren- 
ferment  un  mot  Stranger  qui  presque  tou- 
jours  paralt  avoir  6t6  le  nom  propre  ou  le 
surnom  d'un  Normand  qui  habitait  la  terre 
ou  poss6dait  le  hameau,  ou  le  village.'  Now 
names  formed  with  the  affix  ville  are  to  be 
found  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Nor- 
mandy, though  in  some  parts  more  frequently 
than  others.  The  names  of  fifty-one  out  of 
the  seventy-two  Communes  contained  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Cherbourg  have  been  thus 
formed.  How  far  M.  Depping's  rule  is  borne 
out  in  these  particular  instances,  we  do  not 
undertake  to  say;  in  many,  however,  we 
readily  recognize  names  of  Northern  origin. 
And  although  the  practice  of  calling  lands 
after  our  own  names  has  not  been  restricted 
to  any  one  human  family,  or  one  country,  it 
was  at  least  a  very  common  one  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  as  is   shown  by  the   names  of 
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nameroua  villages  of  ancient  date  in  Den- 
mark. 

Amongst  Norman  surnames  there  are  some* 
which  bespeak  a  Scandinavian  origin  as 
clearly  as  the  sobriquets,  long  passed  into 
surnames,  Ledanois,  Langlois,  Lebreton  re- 
call their  respective  nationalities.  Such  are 
Osmond  (Asmnndr),  Thoroude  (Thorold), 
Tostaine  (Thurstan).  There  are  others, 
again,  of  Prankish  or  Teutonic  origin,  like 
the  name  Bernard,  but  which  were  neverthe- 
less borne  by  unmistakable  Danes  or  Norse- 
men. Any  attempt,  however,  to  determine, 
through  a  study  of  Norman  names,  the 
amount  of  the  Scandinavian  element  which 
was  introduced  amongst  the  populations  of 
Nenstria,  is  rendered  uncertain  by  the  family 
likeness  which  exists  between  all  Northern 
names,  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  alike. 
But  we  may  at  least  learn  this  from  our  in- 
vestigations, viz.,  that,  of  the  names  current 
in  Normandy  at  the  present  day,  a  con- 
siderable number  have  been  in  use  in  the 
province  since  the  twelfth  and  even  eleventh 
centuries;  while,  to  come  down  to  a  less 
remote  period,  we  noticed  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Pierre,  at  Caen,  tombstones  of  recent 
date  erected  to  the  memory  of  namesakes, 
and  possibly  descendants,  of  men  who  had 
been  banished  from  that  town  and  held  as 
rebels  during  the  English  occupation  of  Nor- 
mandy in  the  fifteenth  century. 

We  cannot  quit  this  branch  of  our  subject 
without  briefly  alluding  to  the  identity  of 
numerous  Norman  names  with  names  still 
in  use  amongst  ourselves,  and  suggesting  the 
obvious  inference  of  our  own  Norman  con- 
nections. Three  centuries  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  Conquest,  when, 
during  the  siege  of  Rouen  by  the  forces  of 
Henry  Y.,  certain  burghers  of  the  town  fore- 
gathered with  an  English  knight  stationed  at 
the  outposts.  Asked  his  name,  he  replied : 
*  I  am  Gilbert  d'Umfreville.'  *  God  and  St 
Giles  be  praised ! '  they  exclaimed ;  *  you  are 
of  Normandy,  arid  of  our  ancient  stock.'  A 
longer  interval  has  intervened  between  that 
day  and  our  own,  yet  not  only  does  this 
name  furnish  a  title  to  an  English  peer,  but 
many  other  Norman  names,  equally  noble 
and  alike  ancient,  still  survive  amongst  us. 
Nor  noble  names  alone.  In  the  cemeteries 
of  the  Bessin  and  Cotentin  we  mav  read 
name  after  name  identically  the  same  with, 
or  but  slightly  modified  from,  those  which 
appear  on  the  walls  of  our  parish  churches, 
or  on  the  tombstones  of  our  village  grave- 
yards. Out  of  two  hundred  surnames,  copied 
from  inscriptions  on  tomstones  in  the  public 
cemetery  of  St.  Lo,  in  the  order  in  .which 
they  occurred,  so  as  to  preclude  the  chance 
of  even  unintentional  selection,  about  fiftv 


were  to  be  identified  with  names  contained 
in  the  London  Post  Office  Directory.  We 
might  have  deemed  this  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Huguenot  settiements- 
which  were  established  amongst  as  after  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  but  for 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  names- 
in  question  appear  in  England  as  early  aa 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

As  likely  to  furnish  evidence,  although 
indirectly,  on  the  subject  before  us,  we  must 
not  omit  the  legends  and  superstitions  of 
Normandy.  As  a  people's  patois  helps  to 
link  the  later  to  the  earlier  forms  of  their 
speech,  so  their  traditions  and  beliefs  reflect 
the  fears,  hopes,  and  various  sentimenta 
which  possessed  and  swayed  the  minds  of 
their  ancestors  with  regard  to  many  subjects^ 
to  a  degree  and  after  a  fashion  which  the 
growth  of  civilization  renders  every  day 
more  and  more  impossible.  A  priori,  we 
should  not  have  regarded  Normandy  as  a 
nursery  of  superstitious  beliefs,  or  a  home 
of  popular  traditions.  To  elves,  korrigans, 
and  the  fairy  tribe  in  general,  rich  meadow- 
lands  and  waving  corn-fields  seem,  by  a  law 
of  elfin  nature,  to  ofEer  fewer  attractions 
than  barren  moors  or  rock-strewn  hills; 
chalk  clifEs  and  low-lying  shores  to  be.  a 
less  congenial  resort  than  rugged  storm- 
beaten  walls  of  limestone,  like  those  of  the 
Breton  coast ;  or  a  sea- board  indented  with 
countless  fiords,  like  that  of  Norway.  In 
Normandy,  too,  the  footprints  of  the  in- 
vader— Roman,  Teutonic,  and  Scandinavian 
— have  been  so  numerous,  and  have  followed 
one  another  in  such  quick  succession,  as  to 
efface,  in  large  measure,  the  traces  of  earlier 
inhabitants  and  owners  of  the  soil.  No 
prestige  exists  of  unbroken  centuries  of  in- 
dependence, as  in  the  Breton  portion  of 
Armorica;  no  tradition  lingers  of  ancient 
kings,  whose  palaces  were  overthrown,  not 
by  human  foe,  but  the  resistless  inroads  of 
the  Atlantic.  Yet  Normandy  has  her  forests, 
such  as  those  of  Rouvray  and  La  Londe, 
whose  dark  masses,  stretching  southwards, 
will  be  in  the  memorv  of  all  who  have  climbed 
the  heights  above  Rouen,  and  in  these  fo- 
rests blanches  fhs — the  *  white  ladies '  of 
our  Northern  counties — may  be  seen  at 
mystic  hours  seated  beneath  the  gnarled 
branches  of  ancient  oaks,  and  the  phantom- 
hunter,  attended  by  his  weird  retinue,  known 
to  hunt  from  nightfall  to  early  dawn,  in  ex- 
piation of  many  an  act  of  impiety  and  tyran- 
ny done  in  his  lifetime  through  an  inordi- 
nate love  of  the  chase.  Nor  is  Normandy 
absolutely  destitute  of  legendary  heroes  of 
an  early  date.  Looming  upon  her  horizon 
are  the  twin  forms,  half  -  historical,  half- 
mythical,  of  Robert  le  Diable  and  Richard 
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Sans-pear — ^historica],  indeed,  only  as  far  as 
their  names  are  concerned,  apd  mythical 
alike  as  to  their  exploits  and  the  early  epoch 
(the  commencement  of  the  Carlovingian  era) 
to  which  they  have  heen  relegated;  hat  at 
any  rate  the  respective  representatives  of  all 
that  was  wicked  and  inhnman,  hold  and  an- 
dannted  in  Norman  princes. 

Failinff  remote  antiquity,  the  legends  of 
Normandy  possess,  nevertheless,  a  character 
of  their  own,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  history 
of  the  province,  and,  moreover,  confirming 
oar  observations  of  Norman  character  in 
more  than  one  respect  The  Cotentin,  we 
need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  had  once 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Breton  duchy,  in- 
deed did  so  at  the  time  Rolf  was  settled  at 
Rouen.  Its  former  connection  with  Brit- 
tany finds  an  echo  in  the  transformation 
which  the  phantom-hunter  undergoes  in 
parts  of  Lower  Normandy.  There  he  is  no 
personification  of  the  tyrannical,  chase-lov- 
ing baron  of  feudal  Normandy;  no  priest 
who  expiates  the  illicit  loves  of  his  life,  as 
good  Catholics  deem ;  but  the  King  Arthur 
of  undying  memory,  the  tradional  hero  of 
all  that  is  or  was  Breton  soil.  Then  as  to 
those  terrible  invasions  which  were  to  lead 
to  the  transference  of  this  district  into  Nor- 
man hands,  the  legend  still  runs,  or  did  run 
in  the  less  sceptical  half  of  this  century, 
how  the  fairy  daughters  of  a  magician  built 
of  old  the  Castle  of  Pirou  near  the  spot 
where  the  famous  Abbey  of  Lessay  after- 
wards rose,  and  there  dwelt  in  loving  union, 
till,  fearful  of  violence  from  the  Danish 
marauders,  they  changed  themselves  into 
wild  birds,  and  how  once  in  the  year  they 
still  visit,  under  this  guise,  the  ruins  of  their 
ancient  home.  Testimony  to  the  same  de- 
predations occurs  in  a  phrase  applied  to 
those  who  labour  under  pilfering  propen- 
sities, *  mains  des  Normands.'  We  omit  the 
legends  which  have  gathered  round  the  per- 
son of  Rolf — the  most  prominent  charac- 
ter of  early  Norman  times — as  having  but 
little  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  pro- 
vince, or  the  illustration  of  Norman  charac- 
ter, and  pass  on  to  others  which  have  refe- 
rence to  the  English  invasion  an&  occupa- 
tion of  Normandy  in  the  fifteenth  century : 
events  which,  as  we  have  seen,  called  forth  a 
spirit  of  determined  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  Shakespeare  represents 
the  fair  Catherine  as  in  no  wise  loth  to  union 
with  an  English  spouse,  or  residence  on  Eng- 
lish soil.  Not  so  a  popular  song  still  sung 
in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  this  passage  in  the  history  of  France, 
and  which  at  least  echoes  the  patriotic  senti- 
ments of  the  Vaux  de  Vire.  We  quote  the 
two  first  stanzas : 


Le  Roi  a  une  fille  &  marier, 
A  un  Anglois  la  veut  donner^ 

Bile  ne  veut  mais : 

Jamais  marl  n'epouserai  s'il  n'est  Fran9ois.    [ 

La  belle  ne  voulant  c&ler, 

Sa  soBur  s'en  vint  la  conjurer: 
Acceptez,  ma  soeur.  acceptez  a  cette  fois, 
C'est  pour  paix  &  France  donner  avec  TAn- 
glois. 

But  the  fair  one  yields  only  on  compulsion, 
and,  before  daybreak  on  the  morrow  of  her 
arrival  on  English  shores,  dies  in  answer  to 
her  prayer^ — 

O  Roi  des  rois, 
Ne  me  laissez  entre  les  bras  de  cet  Anglois  f 

Another  legend  of  the  same  period  at* 
taches  to  the  bell  of  the  Abbey  of  Come- 
ville,  a  village  situated  on  the  Rille,  near 
Pont  Audemer.  The  English  having  pil- 
laged the  abbey  carried  ofE  its  large  bell,  and 
placed  it  in  a  boat,  which  however  proved 
unequal  to  its  burden,  and  sank  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream.  Surprised  by  the  foe 
ere  they  could  recover  their  spoil,  they  were 
forced  to  relinquish  it.  The  bell  thus  re- 
mained, and  still  remains,  where  it  sank. 
But  it  is  heard  to  ring  on  the  occasion  of 
any  religious  fHe  of  importance,  blending 
its  tone  with  those  of  neighbouring  church 
bells,  and  this  in  no  mournful,  warning  tone^ 
like  those  given  forth  by  the  bells  of  Bot- 
treaux  beneath  the  waves  off  the  Cornish 
coast,  but  joyous  and  triumphant,  in  com- 
memoration of  English  defeat  and  failure. 
Connected  with  this  period  also  is  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  hidden  treasures :  a  belief 
so  prevalent  in  Normandy  that  no  ruin,  vil- 
lage, or  locality  to  which  any  important  tra- 
dition is  attached,  is  supposed  to  lack  its> 
hidden  wealth.  According  to  the  common 
tradition  many  of  these  stores  of  gold  were 
left  behind  by  the  English  when  forced  to 
flee  the  province  after  the  battle  of  For- 
migni.  The  prevalence  of  the  popular  be- 
lief in  these  treasures,  the  ardent  desire 
which  possesses  the  Norman  peasant  to  ob- 
tain access  to  them,  even  by  the  employment 
of  means  dangerous  alike  to  body  and  soul, 
point  clearly  to  a  not  amiable,  but  very  pro- 
minent, feature  in  his  character,  namely,  his 
excessive  cupidity. 

No  Sagas  of  the  North  reappear  in  Nor- 
man poetry.  In  this  respect,  says  M.  Dep- 
ping,  the  Northmen  seem,  in  crossing  the 
ocean,  to  have  passed  through  the  waters  of 
Lethe.  Yet  if  poetry  fails  to  link  Nor- 
mandy to  the  regions  from  which  her  in- 
vaders issued,  popular  superstition  as  con- 
cerned with  the  world  of  elves  and  fairies- 
suggests,  her  connection  with  them.  The 
influence  of  these  beings  is  pretty  general 
throughout    Normandy,   but  two   of   their 
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narnber  may  be  specified  as  being  leading 
spirits  and  as  holding  a  large  portion  of  the 
province  under  their  divided  sway :  the  Red 
Dwarf  who  ral^s  the  coast  of  the  Pays  de 
Oaux,  and  the  Gobelin  whose  domain  con- 
sists of  central  Normandy.  The  first  is  said 
to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  blood  rela- 
tionship to  the  Trolds  of  Norway,  in  his 
gloomy,  taciturn,  and  irritable  disposition ; 
indeed,  to  comport  himself  as  if  the  sombre, 
fir-clothed  coasts  of  Scandinavia,  and  not 
the  breezy  sunny  uplands  of  Normandy, 
were  his  proper  home :  while  the  latter 
needs,  in  proof  of  his  foreign  —  whether 
Gothic  or  Teutonic — origin,  no  other  evi- 
dence than  that  of  his  name,  linked  as  it  is 
with  the  'kobold'  of  Germany  and  the 
*  hobgoblin'  of  England.  We  are  bound 
however  to  add  that  this  spirit  seems  to 
have  made  his  dwelling  in  Normandy  before 
the  Northmen  made  theirs.  For  it  was 
none  other  than  this  *  Gobelin ' — so  Orderi- 
cus  Vitalis  tells  us — that  the  holy  Taurinus 
chased  from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Evrenx. 
Mistress  of  a  domain  widely  differing  in 
extent  from  those  accorded  to  these  power- 
ful spirits — for  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge she  rules  only  in  a  particular  district 
of  Le  Perche — is  the  sorceress  known  as 
La  Mere  Nigue.  Accustomed  from  time 
immemorial  to  chase  children  with  a  huge 
stick,  she  is  the  very  terror  and  scourge  of 
the  whole  infantile  population,  who  by  way 
of  reprisal  form  an  sJliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  against  her  attacks.  Judging 
from  her  name,  no  less  than  from  her 
malevolent  disposition,  we  strongly  suspect 
her  of  relationship  to  the  Nissen — the  malig- 
nant water- spirits  of  the  North  ;  and  if  our 
suspicion  be  correct,  we  have,  both  in  her 
instance  and  that  of  the  Red  Dwarf,  a 
curious  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the 
Horatian  maxim,  *  Coelum  non  animum 
mutant  qui  trans  mare  cnrrunt' 

Legends  and  superstitions  are  not  how- 
ever the  sole  expositors  of  popular  senti- 
ment. For  instance,  in  the  peculiar  nomen- 
clature which  the  Bessinois  have  bestowed 
upon  certain  flowers  in  lieu  of  the  usual 
terminology  of  the  French  language  we  may 
trace  a  love  of  nature,  and  a  habit  of 
observing  its  phenomena:  characteristics 
which  are  not  French  but  Northern.  Those 
who  from  long  residence  amongst  a  people 
have  become  acquainted  with  their  every- 
day sentiments  and  ordinary  modes  of  life 
know  well  the  value  of  evidence  of  this  sort, 
indirect  though  it  may  be,  on  all  questions 
of  race  and  extraction. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  bring  our  remarks 
to  a  conclnsion.  In  treating  of  the  mental 
and    moral   characteristics   of    the   modern 


Normans  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
their  descent,  we  endeavoured  to  show  that 
certain  conspicuous  '  and  distinctive  traits 
both  of  the  Northmen  and  of  the  modem 
provincials  alike  occur  in  the  mental  and 
moral  physiognomy  of  the  Normans  of  300 
and  400  years  ago ;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  points  of  dissimilarity 
between  our  two  portraits,  a  oneness  and 
continuity  are  to  be  traced  in  the  Norman 
character  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  pre- 
sent stage  in  the  history  of  the  people.  iBut 
we  may  go  farther,  and  definitely  state  that 
of  the  modem  Norman's  qualities,  whether 
noble  or  ignoble,  many  are,  though  differing 
in  the  mode  of  their  exhibition,  character- 
istic of,  and  directly  referable  to,  his  Scan- 
dinavian ancestry.  The  harder  and  stemer 
lines  which  we  trace  on  the  Viking's  fea- 
tures, as  the  result  of  a  life  of  rapine  and 
cruelty,  have  been  so  far  softened  on  the 
countenance  of  his  Norman  descendant  as 
to  assume  an  habitual  expression  of  selfish- 
ness and  greed.  The  bold,  enterprising, 
yet  crafty  and  mercenary,  pirate  has  changed 
into  the  shrewd,  industrious,  mistrustful, 
and  quibbling  provincial,  who  in  every  walk 
of  life  and  conjuncture  of  circumstances 
calculates  the  question  of  profit  and  loss, 
and  aims  at  affluence  and  prosperity  at  the 
sacrifice  too  often  of  his  better  feelings,  and 
not  unfrequently  by  the  exercise  of  an  he- 
reditary cunning.  In  a  measure  indeed  a 
transformation  has  taken  place  in  the  Nor- 
man character,  yet  chiefly  such  as  is  due  to 
the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circum- 
stances, or  such  as  in  certain  respects  illus- 
trates the  proverb,  'Quand  tons  les  vices 
sont  vieux,  I'avarice  est  jeune  encore.' 

C.    G.    CLARKE. 


Art.  V. — An  Exposition  of  our  Fish 

Wealth. 

(1)  Beport  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries. 
1879,  1880,  1881. 

(2)  AnntUU  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Salmon 
Fisheries,  England  and  Wales,     1880-81. 

(3)  Report  hy  the  Commissioners  of  the  Fishery 
Board,  Scotland,     1879,  1880,  1881. 

(4)  The  Herring  and  the  Herring  Fishery,     By 
J.  W.  De  Caux.     1881. 

Enormous  as  our  consumption  of  all  kinds 
of  fish,  crustaceans  and  oysters,  has  now 
become,  there  exists  no  royal  road  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  wealth  we  annuallv  derive 
from  the  *  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean.' 
We  possess  no  official  figures  by  which  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  harvest  of  the 
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sea.  Never  at  any  time,  indeed,  have  we 
possessed  more  than  a  few  rudimentary 
calcnlations  illustrative  of  this  productive 
branch  of  national  industry,  and  therefore, 
interesting  as  the  subject  is,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  guess  the  sum  of  our  pisca- 
torial jiches.  Last  century  statisticians,  as 
well  as  political  economists  of  a  much  later 
day,  could  only  do  in  their  time  what  we 
shall  try  to  do  now ;  namely,  guess  the  iish 
wealth  of  Great  Britain.  We  can  guess  to- 
day, however,  with  a  much  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  than  could  be  done  fifty  years 
ago.  True,  official  cognizance  is  as  yet 
only  taken  of  two  branches  of  our  fisheries ; 
namely,  the  catch  of  herrings  and  the  cap- 
ture of  codfish ;  moreover,  only  such  her- 
rings and  codfish  are  taken  note  of  as  are 
euredj  nor  do  the  statistics  of  that  depart- 
naent  of  fishery  economy  apply  to  fish  cap- 
tared  elsewhere  than  in  Scotland.  But  as  a 
clever  anatomist  can,  from  a  single  bone, 
baild  a  perfect  anatomical  structure,  even 
that  of  an  extinct  animal,  which  he  can  never 
have  seen  in  the  flesh,  it  may  be  permitted 
us  to  hope  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  annual 
statistics  issued  by  the  Scottish  Board  of 
White  Fisheries,  we  may  arrive  at  a  tolera- 
bly precise  notion  of  one  of  our  most  pro- 
ductive and  lucrative  marine  industries; 
whilst  from  other  accessible  facts  and  fi- 
gures— data  of  the  markets,  statistics  of  rail- 
way transport,  together  with  information  re- 
ceived from  fish  factors  and  salesmen — we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  estimate,  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  sum  total  of 
our  piscatorial  riches. 

In  forming  this  estimate,  we  shall  begin 
with  the  smallest  of  our  edible  fishes,  the 
Whitebait,  a  tiny  denizen  of  the  deep, 
caught  in  great  abundance  for  consumption 
in  the  spring  and  summer-time,  and  daily 
served  as  one  of  the  table  luxuries  of  the 
great  metropolis  during  the  sitting  of  par- 
liament. From  February  to  August  no  menu 
is  deemed  complete  unless  it  contains  some 
preparation  of  whitebait.  This  miniature 
fish,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  has 
quite  a  history.  It  has  been  written  about 
and  wrangled  over  for  many  a  fong  year, 
and  although  it  has  in  its  day  found  honour 
as  a  distinct  member  of  the  Clupeida,  it 
was  at  one  time  ascribed  to  many  fathers ; 
now  it  is  authoritatively  set  down  as  being  the 
young  of  the  common  herring !  The  white- 
bait of  commerce,  ths  fish  of  the  London 
clubs  and  restaurants  par  excellence^  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  herring  family,  as 
the  young  of  many  kinds  of  fish  are  indis- 
criminately caught  in  order  that  they  may 
be  sold  at  the  remunerative  prices  which  are 
current  during  the  London  season.     A  fish- 


ery expert  whom  we  have  consulted  has 
detected  the  young  of  seven  different  fishes 
in  the  shop  of  a  London  fish-merchant,  all 
offered  under  the  general  name  of  white- 
bait, prominent  in  the  mass  being  the  young 
of  the  sprat,  easily  recognized  when  newly 
caught  by  means  of  its  serrated  abdomen. 
Although  the  season  for  eating  whitebait 
terminates  with  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment, the  consumption  of  these  fish  in 
London,  and  at  such  places  as  Blackwall  and 
Greenwich,  where  fish  dinners  are  a  pro- 
nounced specialty  of  the  London  season, 
must  amount  to  a  wonderful  figure,  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned.  Whitebait  as  a 
fashionable  entP^^^-^Te  done  with  so  soon  as 
the  '  Ministerial  fish  dinner '  has  been  swal- 
lowed, but  in  the  193  days  which  may  be 
held  as  constituting  the  London  season, 
counting  from  the  first  of  February  till  *  the 
twelfth '  of  August  inclusive,  there  is  a 
never-ceasing  demand  for  these  juvenile  her- 
rings. There  is  one  popular  restaurant  in 
London  which  pays  during  the  height  of  the 
season  as  much  as  40«.  a  day  for  whitebait — 
the  general  fish  account  of  that  establish- 
ment is  large  —  over  £1200  per  annum. 
There  are,  however,  other  establishments  in 
London  where  a  still  larger  quantity  will  per- 
haps be  consumed,  and  as  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis and  its  suburbs,  including  Green- 
wich and  Richmond,  there  are  a  thousand 
clubs,  taverns,  hotels,  and  restaurants,  the 
frequenters  of  which  demand  a  daily  supply 
of  that  favourite  fish,  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  an  over-estimate  to  allow  an  average  of 
four  shillings  per  day  to  be  expended  by  the 
proprietor  of  each  house  for  whitebait,  which 
gives  a  sum  of  £200  for  the  whole  of  these 
places  of  public  hospitality.  Multiplying  the 
193  days  of  the  parliamentary  season  by 
£200,  we  arrive  at  a  sum  of  £38,600,  as  the 
expenditure  for  whitebait  in  the  clubs,  ho- 
tels, restaurants,  and  taverns  of  London  I 
That  amount  does  not,  of  course,  include 
whitebait  consumed  in  private  houses  or  at 
the  numerous  public  dinners  which  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  modem  Babylon, 
and  we  must  therefore  allow  a  few  hundred 
pounds  as  the  annual  cost  of  whitebait  con- 
sumed in  other  places.  In  the  country  white- 
bait is  now  presented  at  all  dinners  of  impor- 
tance, being  brought  from  Billingsgate  at 
express  speed  by  provincial  fishmongers — 
the  young  of  ^  the  poor  man's  fish '  being 
thus  a  welcome  dish  at  the  rich  man's  table. 
The  price  of  whitebait,  it  may  be  stated, 
when  ordered  to  be  sent  from  London  in  the 
height  of  the  season  is  at  the  rate  of  three 
shillings  per  quart,  in  addition  to  which  there 
is  the  carriage  by  mail  train  to  pay.  Two 
quarts  will  be  required  for  a  dinner  to  be 
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wharf  to  the  varioas  curing-houses,  or  to  the 
railway  stations,  no  less  a  sum  than  £370  is 
paid.*  Let  us  here  summarize,  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned,  the  herrings  cap- 
tured annually  for  our  use,  of  which  we 
have  something  like  reliable  figures:  in 
Scotland,  1,01 5,000,0P0;  Ireland,  108,480,- 
000;  Isle  of  Man,  say,  10,000,000;  North- 
umberland, 27,180,000;  Yarmouth,  450,- 
000,000;  other  English  ports,  10,000,000; 
making  a  grand  total  of  1,620,660,000  of 
individual  fish.  As  regards  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  Scottish  herring  fish- 
ery, we  are  in  possession  of  reliable  figures ; 
speaking  roundly,  it  is  a  little  over  a  million 
sterling.  In  1875,  which  we  take  as  a  re- 
presentative year,  942,980  barrels  of  herring 
of  700  each  were  cured  in  Scotland,  whilst 
half  as  many  would  be  sold  freah  !  These 
fish  would  produce  a  sum  of  £2,062,768,  to 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  expended  in 
boats,  nets,  and  curing  materials,  and  yield 
remuneration  to  those  engaged  in  the 
fishery. 

There  is  yet  another  member  of  the  her- 
ring family  to  be  drawn  upon  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  account,  namely,  the  Pilchard. 
The  capture  of  this  fish  is  chiefly  carried  on 
from  ports  in  Cornwall,  off  the  coasts  of 
which  county  enormous  shoals  are  sometimes 
to  be  found.  It  is  a  circumstance  to  be 
regretted  that  exact  statistics  of  this  branch 
of  fishing  industry  are  not  publicly  col- 
lected. Some  particulars  of  the  number  of 
pilchards  which  are  caught  have  occasion- 
ally become  public,  from  which  we  learn 
that  as  many  as  45,000  hogsheads,  or  126,- 
000,000  of  these  fish,  have  been  taken  in  the 
course  of  a  8eason(187l),  requiring  as  much 
as  20,000  tons  of  salt  to  cure  them.  It  is 
recorded  that  upon  one  occasion  as  many  as 
12,000,000  pilchards  were  captured  in  one 
day.  The  pilchard  fishery  fluctuates  very 
much,  and  it  is  difiicnlt  to  ^x  an  average  of 
its  annual  value.  The  126,000,000  fish 
taken  during  the  season  referred  to,  if  calcu- 
lated at  the  price  of  a  halfpenny  each, 
would  amount  to  £262,500,  and,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  bad  seasons,  which  are  stated  to 
be  as  three  to  one,  we  would  be  justified  in 
assuming  the  annual  value  of  the  pilchards 
caught  off  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  throwing 
in  the  Irish  lot  as  well,  as  being  worth,  in- 
cluding the  quantities  sold  as  fresh  fish,  at 
least  £125,000.  The  following  figures  are 
authentic  and  represent  the  quantities  of 
these  fish  exported  in  1879: — to  Genoa, 
7850  hogsheads;  Leghorn,  1150;  Naples, 
2600 ;  Venice,  220 — all  hogsheads.  Almost 
all  the  pilchards  taken  are,  as  a  rule,  sent  to 
Italy,  where,  during  the  period  of  Lent, 
they  are  in  great  demand :  the  favourite  toast 


of  the  fisher-folk  is  « The  Pope  and  Pil- 
chards.* The  numbers  of  individual  sprats, 
herrings,  pilchards,  and  whitebait  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  captured  are  wonderfully 
large  ;  but  there  are  those  who  say  that  man 
is  the  smallest  of  all  the  despoilers  of  the 
shoals,  seeing  that  the  family  of  the  codfish 
and  the  dog-fish  will  eat  <]uite  as  many  as  it  ia 
ever  possible  for  man  to  capture,  whilst  the 
sea- fowls  will  every  year  exact  an  equally 
large  tribute.*  The  total  money  value  of 
the  herring  and  pilchard  fisheries,  as  es- 
tablished in  the  foregoing  calculations,  is  a 
little  over  £3,500,000  sterling,  or  within 
£1,500,000  of  what  was  supposed  at  one 
tmie  by  McCulloch  to  be  the  total  valne  of 
the  British  fisheries. 

When  the  reader  bears  in  mind  that 
British  fishermen  have  easv  and  free  access 
to  an  enormous  expanse  of  water,  both  off 
our  immediate  coasts  and  in  the  130,000 
square  miles  of  the  Grerman  Ocean,  they  will 
expect  that  the  yearly  take  of  white  fish  of 
all  kinds  should  be  commensurate  to  the 
space  which  can  be  fished.  And  so  it  is. 
We  have  but  to  figure  the  population  of 
London  and  the  other  populous  cities  and 
towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  consider  that  if  each  person  inhabiting 
them  were  to  consume  only  three  shillings' 
worth  of  white  fish  everv  vear,  that  amount 
of  consumption  for  a  population  of  35,000,- 
000  persons  would  represent  a  sum  of  over 
£5,000,000  sterling.  Although  this  may 
seem  a  rough-and-ready  way  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  our  consumption  of  white 
fish — namely,  cod,  haddocks,  soles,  turbots, 
and  whiting — so  far  as  the  total  sum  is  con- 
cerned, it  can  be  far  more  than  sustained  by 
facts,  and  by  inferences  founded  on  facts. 
So  far  as  the  fish  supply  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis is  concerned,  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  state  that  in  the  years  1S7S,  *79, 

♦  The  codfish,  for  Instance,  prey  on  the  her- 
ring shoalM.  and  devour  countless  numbers  of 
thi'm.  In  the  ri'port  on  ihe  *  Ilerrinic  Fisheri<*s 
of  Scotland  '  (1N7^)  it  is  calculated  that  29.400. 
000.000  are  devourc^d  by  the  cod  and  ling  fish, 
being  twelve  times  more  than  all  Ihe  herrings 
cauglitby  S<»olch.  English.  Irish.  Dutch.  French, 
and  Norwegian  tlshcrmen  put  together.  Thcfie 
figtires  are  founded  on  a  calculation  made  by 
the  Koyal  Commissioners.  \\ho  inquired  into 
the  trawling  question  (herrings)  in  1862.  The 
gannets  aNo  destroy  enomioiut  numbers  of  her- 
rings. On  the  assumption  that  there  are  10.000 
gannets  on  Ailsa  Cniig  alone,  and  that  each  bird 
takes  six  herrings  per  diem,  tliat  gives  a  total  of 
21,900,000  herrings ayear.  *morc  herrings  than 
all  ttic  S<*otch  fihliermen  catch  in  their  netj).' 
These  figures  are  from  the  *  Keport  of  the  Her 
ring  Fisheries  of  Scotland,*  18i8;  but  they  are 
probably  somewhat  exaggerated,  as  during  a 
certain  period  of  the  year  Ailaa  Craig  ban  oo 
gannets  upon  it. 
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figure  of  £7  or  more  per  ton.  As  to  the  sap- 
ply  to  London  alone,  it  is  recorded  that  on 
one  day  as  many  as  26  tons  of  sprats  have 
been  sent  from  the  far  north  of  Scotland  to 
London,  whilst  in  a  period  of  six  weeks  as 
many  as  300  tons  passed  over  the  Great 
Northern  and  North -Eastern  Railways,  en 
route  to  that  great  centre  of  consumption.* 
The  herring,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
is  one  of  two  fishes,  of  the  capture  of  which 
-statistics  are  collected,  but  the  figures  ob- 
tiuned  apply  only  to  such  of  those  as  are 
^ cured'  for  home  use  or  exportation.  In 
1880,  1,473,600  barrels  of  herrings  were 
-cured  in  Scotland.  For  some  years  past  the 
average  number  of  barrels  of  herring  cap- 
tured for  curing  has  been  over  900,000,  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  accept  that  number  as  be- 
ing the  representative  quantity.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  about  half  as  many  her- 
rings are  captured  in  the  Scottish  seas  to  be 
«old  fresh  as  are  sold  '  cured,'  which  gives  a 
total  of  1,450,000  barrels,  each  of  which  may 
be  set  down  as  holding  at  least  700  fish. 
Multiplying  the  one  number  by  the  other,  we 
find  that  1,015,000,000  herrings  are  annually 
captured  in  the  Scottish  seas,  and  that  num- 
ber, calculated  at  one  halfpenny  each,  repre- 
sents the  large  sum  of  £2,114,583.  The 
Scottish  herring  fishery  has  been  often  de- 
scribed as  a  picturesque  industry ;  that  it  is 
also  a  profitable  one  the  above  figures  amply 
demonstrate.  The  following  statistics  taken 
from  the  official  reports  denote  the  number 
of  barrels  cured  during  the  ten  years  from 
1872  to  1881. 


Barrels. 

1872 773,859 

1873 939.238 

1874 1.000.561 

1875 942,980 

1876 598,197 


Barrels. 

1877 847.718 

1878 905,768 

1879 841,796 

1880 1.473,600 

1881 1,111,155 


*  In  Mayhew's  '  London  Labour  and  London 
Poor'  some  very  interesting  facts  are  detailed 
relative  to  the  sale  of  sprats  in  the  great  metropo- 
lis. He  says :  '  Sprats,  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  grateful  luxuries  of  the  poor,  are  generally 
introduced  about  the  9th  of  November.  Indeea, 
Lord  Mayor's  day  is  sometimes  called  "sprat 
day."  They  continue  on  about  ten  weeks.  They 
are  sold  at  Billingsgate  by  the  "toss"  or 
"chuck,"  which  is  about  half  a  bushel,  and 
weighs  from  40  to  50  lbs.  The  price  varies 
from  one  to  five  shillings.  They  are  best  stewed 
witib  vinegar  and  a  pick  of  allspice.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  best  authorities  that  near  upon 
a  thousand  "tosses"  are  sold  daily  in  London 
streets  while  the  season  lasts.  Those  sold  retail 
in  pennyworths  at  very  nearly  five  shillings  the 
"toss,"  give  about  £150  a  day,  or,  say,  £1000  a 
week  spent  on  sprats  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  metropolis;  so  that,  calculating  the  sprat 
season  to  last  ten  weeks,  about  £10,000  would 
be  taken  by  the  costermongers  during  that  time 
from  the  sale  of  this  fish  alone.' 


Great  as  is  the  capture  which  these  figures 
denote,  at  the  rate  of  700  fish  to  the  barrel, 
the  sum  total  of  the  herrings  captured  by 
man  is  supposed  to  be  unimportant  compared 
to  the  numbers  of  these  fish  taken  out  of  the 
water  by  other  agencies.  From  the  annual 
reports  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Irish  fisheries, 
a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  herrings  cap- 
tured by  the  fishermen  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
can  be  obtained ;  and  a  recent  estimate  of 
their  catch  gives  the  value  of  £226,000, 
which  we  presume  to  represent  the  disposal 
of  the  fish  at  wholesale  rates :  at  the  price  of 
a  halfpenny  108,480,000  herrings  are  thus  de- 
noted. As  many  as  27,180,000  herrings  were 
taken  in  a  recent  season  by  the  Northumber- 
land fishermen,  which,  at  the  price  of  one 
halfpenny  for  each,  amounts  to  £56,265. 
Off  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  a  large  number 
of  these  fish  are  annually  captured ;  while  at 
Yarmouth  an  active  herring  fishery  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  is  represented.  We  are 
able  from  personal  knowledge,  and  by  consult- 
ing several  fishery  returns  which  bear  upon  the 
subject,to  set  down  the  annual  herring  harvest 
secured  by  the  boats  of  Yarmouth  and  adja- 
cent ports,  in  bloaters  and  herrings  cured  in 
other  ways,  as  also  fresh  fish,  as  being  some- 
thing like  450,000,000  of  individual  her- 
rings. That  number  at  the  price  already 
quoted  adds  a  sum  of  £937,500  to  the 
figures  given  alone.  Large  as  these  numbers 
appear  to  be,  they  might  be  largely  added 
to ;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
during  their  season  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  herrings  are  brought  into  every  harbour 
in  the  kingdom,  as  also  in  the  parts  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  there  is  a  rendezvous  for 
boats  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery.  As- 
suming that  10,000,000  are  brought  into 
other  parts,  and  as  many  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
at  one  halfpenny  each  these  fish  represent  a 
value  of  about  £42,000,  while  the  sums  al- 
ready arrived  at  represent  £3,479,708.  As 
an  interesting  fact  in  the  figures  of  herring 
commerce,  it  may  be  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  De  Vaux,  that  there  is  paid  on  an 
average  every  season,  for  the  mere  labour  of 
counting  the  herrings  landed  at  the  fish 
wharf  of  Great  Yarmouth,*  a  sum  of  up- 
wards of  £2200 ;  *  while  for  simply  help- 
ing to  lift  the  herrings  from  the  ground  on 
to  the  carts  which  convey  them  from  the 

*  The  Great  Yarmouth  herring  fishery  of  the 
present  season  (1882)  is  proving  very  remunera- 
tive; in  the  last  week  of  November  15,826  lasts 
had  been  delivered  and  sold  this  season,  about 
1200  lasts, or  15,840,000  herrings,  more  than  at  the 
corresponding  time  last  year.  Prices  now  range 
from  £15  to  £25  per  last.  A  Mast,'  it  may  be 
stated,  contains  nominally  10,000  but  in  reality, 
at  132  herrings  to  the  hundred,  13,200  fish. 
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wharf  to  the  various  coring-hoases,  or  to  the 
railway  stations,  no  less  a  sum  than  £370  is 
paid.'  Let  us  here  summarize,  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned,  the  herrings  cap- 
tured annually  for  our  use,  of  which  we 
have  something  like  reliable  figures:  in 
Scotland,  1,015,000,OPO;  Ireland,  108,480,- 
000;  Isle  of  Man,  say,  10,000,000;  North- 
umberland, 27,180,000;  Yarmouth,  450,- 
000,000;  other  English  ports,  10,000,000; 
making  a  grand  total  of  1,620,660,000  of 
individual  fish.  As  regards  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  Scottish  herring  fish- 
ery, we  are  in  possession  of  reliable  figures ; 
speaking  roundly,  it  is  a  little  over  a  million 
sterling.  In  1875,  which  we  take  as  a  re- 
presentative year,  942,980  barrels  of  herring 
of  700  each  were  cured  in  Scotland,  whilst 
half  as  many  would  be  sold  fresh !  These 
fish  would  produce  a  sum  of  £2,062,768,  to 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  expended  in 
boats,  nets,  and  curing  materials,  and  yield 
remuneration  to  those  engaged  in  the 
fishery. 

There  is  yet  another  member  of  the  her- 
ring family  to  be  drawn  upon  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  account,  namely,  the  Pilchard. 
The  capture  of  this  fish  is  chiefly  carried  on 
from  ports  in  Cornwall,  off  the  coasts  of 
which  county  enormous  shoals  are  sometimes 
to  be  found.  It  is  a  circumstance  to  be 
regretted  that  exact  statistics  of  this  branch 
of  fishing  industry  are  not  publicly  col- 
lected. Some  particulars  of  the  number  of 
pilchards  which  are  caught  have  occasion- 
ally become  public,  from  which  we  learn 
that  as  many  as  45,000  hogsheads,  or  126,- 
000,000  of  these  fish,  have  been  taken  in  the 
course  of  a  soason(187l),  requiring  as  much 
as  20,000  tons  of  salt  to  cure  them.  It  is 
recorded  that  upon  one  occasion  as  many  as 
12,000,000  pilchards  were  captured  in  one 
day.  The  pilchard  fishery  fluctuates  very 
much,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  fix  an  average  of 
its  annual  value.  The  126,000,000  fish 
taken  during  the  season  referred  to,  if  calcu- 
lated at  the  price  of  a  halfpenny  each, 
would  amount  to  £262,500,  and,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  bad  seasons,  which  are  stated  to 
be  as  three  to  one,  wo  would  be  justified  in 
assuming  the  annual  value  of  the  pilchards 
caught  off  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  throwing 
in  Uie  Irish  lot  as  well,  as  being  worth,  in- 
cluding the  quantities  sold  as  fresh  fish,  at 
least  £125,000.  The  following  figures  are 
authentic  and  represent  the  quantities  of 
these  fish  exported  in  1879: — to  Genoa, 
7850  hogsheads;  Leghorn,  1150;  Naples, 
2600 ;  Venice,  220 — all  hogsheads.  Almost 
all  the  pilchards  taken  are,  as  a  rule,  sent  to 
Italy,  where,  daring  the  period  of  Lent, 
they  are  in  great  demand :  the  favourite  toast 


of  the  fisher-folk  is  'The  Pope  and  Pil- 
chards.' The  numbers  of  individual  sprats, 
herrings,  pilchards,  and  whitebait  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  captured  are  wonderfully 
large  ;  but  there  are  those  who  say  that  man 
is  the  smallest  of  all  the  dcspoilers  of  the 
shoals,  seeing  that  the  family  of  the  codfish 
and  the  dog-fish  will  eat  quite  as  many  as  it  is 
ever  possible  for  man  to  capture,  whilst  the 
seafowls  will  every  year  exact  an  equally 
large  tribute.*  The  total  money  value  of 
the  herring  and  pilchard  fisheries,  as  es- 
tablished in  the  foregoing  calculations,  is  a 
little  over  £3,500,000  sterling,  or  within 
£1,500,000  of  what  was  supposed  at  one 
time  by  McCuIloch  to  be  the  total  value  of 
the  British  fisheries. 

When  the  reader  bears  in  mind  that 
British  fishermen  have  easy  and  free  access 
to  an  enormous  expanse  of  water,  both  off 
our  immediate  coasts  and  in  the  130,000 
square  miles  of  the  Grerman  Ocean,  thev  will 
expect  that  the  yearly  take  of  white  fish  of 
all  kinds  should  be  commensurate  to  the 
space  which  can  be  fished.  And  so  it  is. 
We  have  but  to  figure  the  population  of 
London  and  the  other  populous  cities  and 
towns  of  England,  Scotland,  antl  Ireland* 
and  consider  that  if  each  person  inhabiting 
them  were  to  consume  only  three  shillings' 
worth  of  white  fish  everv  vear,  that  amount 
of  consumption  for  a  population  of  35,000,- 
000  persons  would  represent  a  sum  of  over 
£5,000,000  sterling.  Although  this  may 
seem  a  rough-and-ready  way  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  our  consumption  of  white 
fish — namely,  cod,  haddocks,  soles,  turbots, 
and  whiting — so  far  as  the  total  sum  is  con- 
cerned, it  can  be  far  more  than  sustained  by 
facts,  and  by  inferences  founded  on  facU. 
So  far  as  the  fish  supply  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis is  concerned,  it  may  he  of  some 
interest  to  state  that  in  the  years  1878,  *79, 


*  The  codfish,  for  instance,  prey  on  the  her- 
ring shoals,  and  devour  countless  numbers  of 
them.  In  the  report  on  the  *  Herri n«?  Fisheries 
of  Scotland  '  (1878)  it  is  calculated  that  29.400, 
000.000  are  devoured  by  the  cod  and  ling  fisli. 
beinjT  twelve  times  more  than  all  the  herrings 
cauglit  by  Scotch.  English,  Irish,  Dutch.  French, 
and  Norwegian  tlshcrmcn  put  tog(>ther.  Tbcfie 
figures  are  founde<i  on  a  calculation  made  by 
the  Hoyal  Commissioners,  who  inquired  into 
the  trawling  question  (lierrings)  in  1862.  The 
gannets  aUo  destroy  enormous  numbers  of  her- 
rings. On  the  assumption  that  there  are  10,000 
gannets  on  Ailsa  Craig  alone,  and  that  each  bird 
takes  six  herrings  per  diem,  that  gives  a  total  of 
21,900.000  henings  a-year.  *more  herrings  than 
all  the  S(H)tch  fishermen  catch  in  their  netn/ 
Tliese  fiffures  are  from  the  *  Report  of  the  Her- 
ring Fisheries  of  Scotland.*  18i8;  but  tliey  are 
probably  somewhat  ezaggerate<i.  as  during  a 
certain  period  of  the  year  Ailsa  Craig  bai»  no 
gannets  upon  it. 
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ftnd  '80,  an  average  of  over  128,000  tons 
were  delivered  at  Billingsgate  Market ;  the 
weight  delivered  in  the  last  of  these  years 
being  130,629  tons.  During  a  recent  visit 
to  the  great  piscatorial  hoase  we  were  told 
that  the  weight  of  fish  mentioned  was  now 
being  even  exceeded,  and,  judging  from  the 
enormons  business  going  on  in  ail  parts  of 
the  market  during  our  visit  (6  a.m.),  it 
looked  to  be  so.  A  great  fact  was  men- 
tioned to  us  in  connection  with  the  fish 
trade  carried  on  at  Billingsgate ;  it  was  that 
in  the  course  of  seven  years  one  firm  only 
had  disposed  of  trawled  fish  of  the  value  of 
a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling!  It  has 
been  given  over  and  over  again,  as  a  rough 
estimate,  that  400,000  tons  of  this  excellent 
food  material  are  annually  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  we  can  quite  believe 
that  these  figures  are  not  in  the  least  an 
exaggeration  of  the  supply ;  but  we  prefer 
to  t^e  our  own  method  of  trying  to  arrive 
at  the  total  consumption  and  capital  value 
of  our  fish  stock  as  contained  in  the  great 
deep. 

With  regard  to  one  of  our  favourite  food 
fishes  various  statistics  have  occasionally 
been  published.  Mr.  Couch,  for  instance^ 
no  mean  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  natural  and  economic  history  of  British 
food  fishes,  tells  us  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  97,000,000  of.  soles 
were  annually  consumed  in  London !  In 
making  such  a  statement  Mr.  Couch  has 
probably  fallen  into  some  error  incidejital  to 
bis  calculation,  although  his  deliverance  on 
the  subject  is  given  in  plain  language.  He 
says  in  his  work,  *  Fishes  of  the  British 
Islands,'  p.  200,  vol.  iii.,  article  Sole :  *  The 
large  number  of  soles  which  are  caught  in 
the  United  Kingdom  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  average  amount  of  those 
which  were  yearly  brought  to  the  London 
market  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  was  ninety-seven  millions,  and  those 
which  were  sold  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  must  have  been  proportionally 
great'  We  suspect '  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom '  would  not  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  be  well  supplied  either  with  soles  or 
any  other  sea  fish,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  sufficiently  quick  mode  of  con- 
veyance, and,  therefore,  we  shall  only  allow 
3,000,000  of  these  fine  fish,  in  addition  to 
Couch's  estimate  for  London,  for  consump- 
tion in  all  other  places,  which  gives  us  a 
total  consumption  of  100,000,000  of  soles, 
which,  if  efttimated  over  head  for  illustrative 
purposes  at  only  threepence  for  each  sole, 
would  amount  to  £1,250,000  sterling.  Yar- 
rell's  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  soles 
in   London   some  fifty  years  ago  is  more 
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modest;  he  sets  it  down  as  being  86,000 
bushels,  and  if  we  estimate  the  bushel  as 
containing  60  soles,  it  still  gives  us  a  very 
large  number,  namely,  5,160,000,  as  being 
annually  consumed  in  London,  and  that  at 
the  period  indicated  would  be  a  likely 
enough  figure.  At  th*e  present  time,  witn 
an  army  of  700  retail  fishmongers,  each 
with  a  shop,  and  twice  as  many  fish-hawkers 
perambulating  the  streets  of  the  vast  city, 
the  pale  of  soles  must  be  very  large — in  all 
likelihood  double  what  was  estimated  or 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Yarrell — whilst  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  will  be  disposed  of  in 
other  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Let  us  say,  then,  the  consump- 
tion of  soles  all  over  the  United  Kingdom 
amounts  to  20.000,000  soles  per  annum ; 
the  sum  realized,  at  one  shilling  each,  would 
represent  £1,000,000  sterling.  Of  flounders, 
or  flukes,  brill  and  plaice,  who  shall  dare  to 
set  down  in  plain  figures  the  quantities 
which  are  every  year  placed  at  the  credit  of 
our  national  commissariat  ?  Thirty-eight 
millions  of  plaice,  we  have  been  told,  used 
annually  to  give  employment  to  the  frying- 
pans  of  London  !  An  investigation  into  the 
business  and  earnings  of  the  London  street 
folk  revealed,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  that  close  upon  30,000,000  of  these 
minor  members  of  the  flat-fish  family  were 
annually  disposed  of  by  the  street  vendors 
alone,  not  taking  into  account  the  numbers 
sold  by  retail  fish-merchants,  or  the  de- 
mands of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  other  large  centres  of  population  ; 
whilst  the  cities  and  towns  of  Scotland 
would  also,  no  doubt,  partake  largely  of 
these  fine  fishes. 

For  the  classic  Turbot  there  is  a  peren- 
nial demand,  but  it  requires  a  visit  to  Grims- 
by, where  is  situated  the  wholesale  fish- 
market  of  the  great  North  Sea,  to  find  out 
the  value  of  this  aldermanic  fish.  On  the 
*  Pontoon,'  at  Great  Grimsby  harbour,  we 
have  seen  a  turbot  yield  about  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  to  those  who  caught  it.  Such  a 
price  for  the  chief  member  of  the  Pleuronec- 
tidoB  is  not  uncommon  when  the  weather  is 
coarse,  and  the  trawlers  are  averse  to  put  out 
to  the  stormy  fishing-grounds  of  the  German 
Ocean.  The  *  Antiquary,'  when  he  was  bar- 
gaining for  his  ^bannock  fluke'  (turbot), 
could  never  have  foreseen  that  some  day 
turbot  would  sell  at  two  shillings  a  pound 
weight  Many  a  turbot  of  large  size  and 
good  condition,  fresh  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  has  before  now  been  dispbsed  of  for 
a  shilling.  Even  so  recently  as  1860,  the 
cost  of  this  delightful  fish  was  comparatively 
moderate.  There  are,  we  believe,  over  twelve 
hundred  British  trawlers  constantlv  at  work 
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in  the  North  Sea,  adding  their  stores  day  by 
day  to  the  exigeant  commissariat  of  the 
country.  No  public  statistics  are  taken  of 
the  fish  captured  by  these  vessels,  and  only 
the  owners  know  how  far  the  venture  is  pro- 
fitable. Having  recourse  once  more  to  the 
pages  of  Yarrell,  we  find  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  turbot  in  London  estimated  by 
him  at  87,953  ;  that  number,  it  is  quite  safe 
to  say,  in  order  to  represent  the  consump- 
tion of  to-day,  would  require  to  be  multiplied 
by  two,  and  even  then  the  total  arrived  at 
would  probably  be  considerably  short  of  the 
quantity  consumed  by  the  four  millions  of 
persons  who  inhabit  the  great  world  of  Lon- 
don, not  to  speak  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  hungry  strangers  who  daily  find  hospita- 
lity within  the  gates  of  the  city.  If  wo 
multiply  the  number  of  turbot  given  by  Yar- 
rell by  two,  we  should  likewise  require  to 
multiply  the  price  paid  for  turbot  sixty 
years  by  a  similar  figure;  indeed,  a  turbot 
that  half  a  century  ago  might  be  purchased 
for  a  crown,  would  to-day  be  thought  cheap 
at  a  pound.  Taking  the  turbot  supply,  how- 
ever, at  200,000  fish  per  annum  for  London, 
and  allowing  that  an  equal  number  are  re- 
quired throughout  the  other  populous  places 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  we  arrive  at  a  con- 
sumption of  400,000  of  these  fish,  and  esti- 
mating them  all  over  as  being  of  the  value  of 
10«.  each,  it  forms  a  sum  of  £200,000  of  the 
amount  derived  from  our  annual  sea  harvest. 
In  this  estimate  we  do  not  include  the  turbot 
which  are  brought  to  London  by  the  Dutch, 
but  only  count  those  which  we  capture  in 
our  own  vessels.  *That  our  estimate  of  the 
turbot  supply  is  studiously  moderate  will  at 
once  be  obvious  when  it  is  calculated  that 
there  are  at  least  1200  boats  constantlv  on 
the  sea  searching  for  these  and  other  fish ; 
and  if  we  estimate  that  these  vessels  are  at 
work  only  during  150  days  of  the  year,  and 
that  they  will  capture  at  the  rate  of  three 
turbot  each  per  diem,  such  an  amount  of 
industry  would  yield  540,000  of  these  fish. 
Other  fish  than  turbot  are,  of  course,  taken 
in  the  trawl  nets,  but  it  is  only  the  best  fish, 
such  as  turbot,  soles,  cod,  &c.,  that  are  con- 
sidered *  prime  ;*  plaice,  flounders,  haddocks, 
and  the  commoner  kinds  of  fish,  are  known 
in  trawl  ships  as  ^  offal,'  and  are  of  less 
value.  The  proportions  captured  of  each 
are  on  the  average  about  three  and  a  quarter 
of  *  offal '  to  three  quarters  of  *  prime.' 

Reverting  to  the  smaller  members  of  the 
flat-fish  family,  we  may  be  allowed  to  chro- 
nicle here,*as  an  example  of  the  enormous 
numbers  of  these  fishes  which  occasionally 
reach  our  markets,  that  one  time,  in  Lon- 
don, plaice  were  so  plentiful  as  to  be  of- 
fered  at   twelve   for    a   penny,   and    as   a 


general  indication  of  how  enormous  are 
the  quantities  of  fish  in  the  sea,  we  may 
state,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  trawler, 
that  when  *  the  silver  pits '  were  discovered 
in  the  severe  winter  of  1843,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  miles  of  ground 
covered  with  soles  ten  or  twelve  layers  in 
thickness.  Formerly  the  London  markets 
used  to  become  glutted  with  the  smaller 
varieties  of  flat  fish  ;  nowadays  glut  is  not 
so  frequent,  seeing  that,  by  an  expenditure 
of  a  shilling  or  two,  a  telegraphic  message 
will  indicate  where  a  large  supply  of  fish  can 
be  most  readily  disposed  of.  About  the 
year  1836,  a  London  costermonger,  who  was 
nicknamed  *  King  of  the  Dabbers,'  used  to 
receive  occasionally  a  pigeon  express,  inform- 
ing him  when  a  more  than  usually  large 
supply  of  the  smaller  flat  fish  were  on  the 
way  to  the  Thames  from  Brixham,  Yar- 
mouth, or  some  other  port ;  and  he  was  able 
by  means  of  his  prior  information  so  to  act 
as  to  realize  a  little  fortune.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  what 
the  sum  realized  from  the  capture  of  the 
smaller  flat  fish  will  amount  to  in  the  course 
of  twelve  months,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
name  it  in  a  lump  sum  at  one  million  ster- 
ling. 

Immense  quantities  of  '  round  fish ' — that 
is,  cod,  ling,  whiting,  and  haddock — are 
captured  every  year  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
but  these  inhabitants  of  the  sea  have  become 
scarce,  so  far  as  the  shore  fisheries  are  con- 
cerned, and  fishermen  have  now  to  cast  their 
lines  at  greater  distances  from  home  in  order 
to  ensure  success.  At  certain  times  of  the 
year  very  large  supplies  of  these  fish  are  ob- 
tained by  the  North  Sea  trawlers;  upon 
some  occasions  incredible  numbers  have 
rewarded  the  industry  of  the  fishermen. 
Among  its  other  duties  the  Scottish  Board 
of  White  Fisheries  collects  certain  statistics 
relating  to  the  capture  and  drying  of  cod- 
fish, and  for  the  year  1875  it  is  recorded 
that  nearly  seven  millions  of  cod,  ling,  and 
hake  were  captured  and  cured  in  various 
ways.  Quite  as  many  of  these  fish  would  be 
taken  by  Scottish  boats  for  sale  in  the  open 
market  from  day  to  day  as  fresh  fish,  and 
at  certain  times  the  chief  member  of  the 
Gadidos  family  will  fetch  in  a  fishmonger's 
shop  the  handsome  sum  of  one  guinea;  a 
great  contrast  to  the  prices  which  ruled  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  equally  fine 
fish  of  the  kind  could  be  obtained  for  an 
eighth  of  the  price;  indeed,  for  1*.  4rf.  we 
have  seen  a  prime  cod,  of  large  weight,  after 
a  little  higgling,  transferred  from  the  brawny 
shoulders  of  a  New  haven  fish- wife  to  the 
cook  of  an  Edinburgh  citizen.  If  we  could 
sum  up  the  number  of  round  fish  which  are 
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annaally  drawn  from  the  liqaid  bosom  of 
the  great  deep,  the  draughts  would  undoubt- 
edly savour  of  the  miraculous.  An  occa- 
sional glance  at  the  windows  of  our  fish- 
merchants'  shops  will  sometimes  reveal  as 
many  as  a  couple  of  hundred  haddocks 
waiting  to  be  sold,  while,  hid  from  the  vul- 
gar gaze  in  underground  cellars,  there  may 
be  twice  the  number.  There  will  not  be 
less  altogether  than  three  thousand  sail  of 
trawlers  and  cod  vessels  fishing  throughout 
the  year  in  the  German  Ocean  and  on  our 
own  immediate  coasts,  and  these  capture  an 
enormous  weight  of  fish :  many  of  the  traw- 
lers and  cod  smacks  are  known  to  earn  about 
£700  per  annum.  Allowing  that  every  one 
of  the  three  thousand  vessels  which  wc  be- 
lieve to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  fishery 
earns  only  £400  a  year,  that  would  amount 
to  a  sum  of  £1,200,000  for  fish  taken  in  the 
North  Sea  by  English  boats ;  and  if  we  al- 
lowed a  similar  sum  to  represent  the  value 
of  the  white  fish  taken  by  the  boats  fishing 
nearer  home  in  the  friths  and  bays  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  we  should  even  then  be 
within  the  mark  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  white  fish  taken  by  the  boats  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  2^  millions  sterling. 
Whilst  visiting  Great  Grimsby  upon  a  recent 
occasion,  we  ascertained  that  a  constant 
supply  of  living  codfish  is  kept  ready  in  the 
harbour  in  perforated  boxes  for  the  exigen- 
ces of  the  market.  On  some  days  there 
will  be  as  many  as  16,000  of  these  fish 
waiting  for  customers;  each  box  contains 
from  thirty  to  eighty  fish  according  to  size. 
A  *  cod  banger,'  after  an  absence  of  eight  or 
ten  days  at  the  live  fishery,  will  -return  with 
a  cargo  of  probably  400  living  and  200  dead 
fish  packed  in  ice ;  taking  these,  living  and 
dead,  as  being  each  of  the  vahie  of  2s.  6(f., 
it  represents  a  sum  of  £75  as  the  product  of 
the  voyage ;  ten  such  voyages,  it  is  obvious, 
would  yield  £760 ;  but  all  voyages  are  not 
alike  productive,  and  sometimes  a  few  weeks 
will  elapse  between  the  return  f rm  one  voyage 
and  the  entering  upon  another.  To  ascertain 
the  number  of  codfish  which  are  annually 
captured  is  very  difficult,  but  it  may  be  esti- 
mated, we  think,  at  about  25,000,000  per 
annum,  and  these  we  should  be  inclined  to 
value  at,  say,  to  be  well  within  the  mark,  two 
shillings  each,  which  gives  us  a  sum  of  2^ 
millions  sterling. 

The  '  finnan  haddie '  is  now  a  famous  fish ; 
its  praises  have  been  sung  by  poets  and  its 
excellence  verified  by  gourmets  of  fastidious 
character.  It  is  unfortunate  that  its  excel- 
lence has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  very 
large  supplies  of  *  spurious'  finnans — that 
is,  fish  which  are  not  prepared  after  the 
orthodox  fashion.     Thousands  of  haddocks 


are  sold  in  London  and  Manchester,  as  well 
as  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  that  never 
saw  Findon  and  are  innocent  of  either  peat 
reek  or  any  other  kind  of  reek.  There 
are  *  Eyemouth  baddies'  now  on  sale  in 
all  large  towns,  but  these  fish  are  prepared 
in  a  different  way  from  the  *  yellow  baddies,' 
as  finnans  are  sometimes  called.  An  inquiry 
into  the  trade  in  our  smaller  round  fish, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  writer  four 
years  ago,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  enor- 
mous number  of  100,000,000  haddocks  and 
whitings  are  annually  brought  to  market; 
and  that  of  haddocks  and  the  smaller-sized 
codfish  cured  as  *  Finnans '  or  *  Eyemouths,' 
there  would  be  as  many  as  25,000,000. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  statement : 
250,000  pounds  weight  of  these  fish,  *  Eye- 
mouths,'  have  been  landed  in  the  space  of 
forty  days  at  a  fishing-place  in  Berwickshire, 
and  we  have  but  to  take  stock  of  our  provi- 
sion shops  to  see  the  positively  wonderful 
number  of  these  fish  which  are  exposed  for 
sale  to  be  convinced  that  the  above  estimate 
is  well  within  the  mark.  In  the  cities  of 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Edinburgh, 
for  instance,  these  smoked  haddocks  are  sold 
in  upwards  of  two  thousand  shops,  and  if 
each  of  these  shops  sell  only  one  ^  bunch ' 
every  day  (a  bunch  consists  of  three  fish), 
it  would  represent  a  sale  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  say,  of  three  hundreds  days,  of  1,800,- 
000  of  these  fish  in  these  four  cities !  Wo 
cite  these  statistics,  obtained  by  personal  in- 
vestigation, just  by  way  of  affording  those 
who  doubt  the  existence  of  sufficient  data 
the  means  to  make  a  calculation  for  them- 
selves, informing  them  at  the  same  time  that, 
packed  in  barrels,  vast  numbers  of  finnans 
real  and  spurious  find  their  way  to  London 
and  all  the  populous  places  of  England. 
Estimating  that  the  100,000,000  of  haddocks 
which  we  have  mentioned  will  be  worth  • 
only  threepence  each,  the  sum  represented 
could  amount  to  more  than  a  million  sterling. 
Summing  up  the  value  of  our  white-fish 
fisheries,  we  beg  to  present  the  following 
figures  by  way  of  arriving  at  the  sum  total — 

Soles £1,000.000 

Turbot 200,000 

Other  flat  fish 1,000,000 

Cod  and  Ling 2,500,000 

Haddock  and  Whiting 1,250,000 

£5,950,000 

Disregarding  *  fancy  fish,'  such  as  the  red 
and  grey  mullet,  the  eel,  and  skate,  and  seve- 
ral others  which  are  occasionally  to  be  found 
at  table,  and  which  will  in  the  course  of  the 
year  add  at  least  £200,000  to  the  harvest  of 
the  sea,  we  are  now  left  with  the  mackerel, 
which  yields  a  handsome  contribution  to  our 
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home  fish  supplies.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  our  consumption  of 
this  beautiful  inhabitant  of  the  deep,  but  we 
have  before  us  a  calculation  which  estimates 
the  value  of  the  mackerel  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
That  seemingly  is  a  large  sum  to  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  a  fish  which  is  only  accessi- 
ble for  capture  during  a  few  months  of  the 
year ;  but  we  are  in  possession  of  figures 
which  corroborate  the  statement  Taking 
the  Irish  mackerel  fisheries,  of  which  we  have 
some  reliable  statistics  furnished  to  us  in  the 
official  report,  we  find  that  the  mackerel 
fishery  of  Ireland  in  1876  yielded  a  sum  of 
£110,000,  or  pretty  well  on  for  a  half  of  the 
quarter  of  a  million.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land there  is  a  large  consumption  of  mackerel, 
and  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  they  have 
now  become  a  common  article  of  food,  where 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  they  were  a  rare 
fish.  But  it  is,  as  usual,  in  London  that  most 
of  the  mackerel  which  are  captured  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  find  a  ready 
market,  and  a  Billingsgate  fish  factor  has 
estimated  the  consumption  of  that  great 
city  as  representing  in  hard  cash  a  sum  of 
£100,000 ;  and  if  we  were  to  treble  that  sum, 
we  have  been  assured  the  total  will  fairly 
represent  the  mackerel  supply  of  the  whole 
country. 

Thanks  to  the  wise  legislation  by  which 
our  salmon  fisheries  are  now  regulated,  the 
wealth  derived  from  our  salmon  is  great,  and 
is  annually  becoming  greater.  Within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  the  value  of  the  sal- 
mon caught  in  the  rivers  of  England  has  risen 
from  about  £20,000  per  annum  to  five  times 
that  amount;  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  salmon 
derived  from  English  waters  is  concerned, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  ar- 
riving at  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  and 
value,  seeing  that  Iler  Majesty's  inspectors 
of  salmon  fisheries  have  themselves  given  a 
deliverance  on  the  subject  which  is  quite 
sufficient  to  guide  us  to  a  conclusion.  At 
one  time,  namely,  in  1863,  M.  Coumes,  the 
piscicultural  engineer  of  France,  when  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  British  fisheries,  esti- 
mated the  English  salmon  supplies  as  being 
of  the  value  of  £18,000  per  annum ;  five  years 
later,  Mr.  Ashworth,  a  well-known  fishery 
economist,  added  £12,000  a  year  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Frenchman.  In  1872  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  one  of  the  inspectors,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  value  had  that  year  risen  to 
£100,000;  and  for  1876  he  estimates  that 
£97,000  will  represent  the  value  of  the  Eng- 
lish salmon  obtained.  Mr.  Buckland,  who 
complains  (in  the  report)  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  accurate  statistics,  thinks  that 
the  salmon  fisheries  of  England  and  Wales 


are  worth  £100,000  a  ^ear.  A  small  amoant^ 
it  will  be  said,  for  such  an  expanse  of  salmon 
water  as  there  is  in  England.  The  Severn 
and  its  tributaries  ought  to  yield  salmon  of 
the  annual  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  As  regards  the  take  of  Irish  sal- 
mon, the  inspectors  themselves  set  it  down 
as  being  of  the  value  of  £431,798  8t.  M.  for 
the  year  1876,  the  price  assumed  being  at  the 
rate  of  It.  Sd,  per  lb.,  whilst  the  English  sa^ 
mon  fishery  inspectors  calculate  their  fish  aa 
being  sold  at  Is.  per  lb.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  salmon  captured  in  Ireland  is  for- 
warded to  England.  Liverpool  takes  8606 
boxes,  London  7008  boxes,  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  over  6800  boxes,  each  contain- 
ing over  150  lbs.;  other  towns  also  eat  libe- 
rally of  these  Irish  fish,  it  is  gratifying  to> 
know  that  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Ireland 
are  so  productive.  We  question  if  England 
will  be  able  to  show  such  a  return  within  the 
next  fifty  years.  There  are  over  a  hundred 
rivers  in  Scotland  which  yield,  or  ought  to 
yield,  salmon.  Chief  of  these  rivers  is  the 
Tay,  which  is  the  salmon  river  of  Scotland 
par  Isxcellence,  and  the  salmon  rental  of  which 
is  now  over  £20,000  per  annum.  In  Scot- 
land we  have  no  inspectors,*  as  in  Ireland^ 
to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  total  value  of  the 
fisheries,  nor  have  we  even  at  our  command 
a  correct  list  of  the  various  salmon-yielding 
streams;  were  we  in  possession  of  such 
figures  officially,  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  our  to- 
tal salmon  wealth.  Taking  as  our  guide  the 
quantity  of  Scottish  salmon  forwarded  to  Lon- 
don, in  boxes  of  112  lbs.  each,  and  estimating 
each  box  as  being  of  the  value  of  £6,  we  find 
the  price  of  the  fish  forwarded  in  1875  (20,- 
375  boxes),  to  be  in  round  figures  £122,(K)0 ; 
but  as  regards  the  Scottish  salmon  fisheries, 
we  must  not  accept  1875  as  a  representative 
year,  seeing  that  in  the  two  preceding  years 
over  30,000  boxes  were  forwarded  to  Lon- 
don alone,  which  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  box 
would  amount  to  £180,000.  We  need 
scarcely,  we  daresay,  explain  that  the  whole 
of  the  Scottish  salmon  is  not  sent  to  London, 
and  if  we  were  to  allow  that  a  quantity  repre- 
senting a  sum  of  £100,000  was  consumed 
elsewhere,  we  could  scarcely  be  accused  of 
exaggeration.  That  the  value  thus  arrived 
at  is  pretty  correct  will  be  obvious  when  we 
say  that,  to  pay  the  Tay  rental,  over  £60,- 
000  worth  of  salmon  will  be  required  to  be 
captured.  The  rent  of  that  river,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  £20,000,  and  to  pay  wages  and 
other  working  expenses,  and  yield  a  fair 


*  Since  this  article  was  written  an  inspector 
of  salmon  fisheries  has  been  appointed  in  Scot- 
land. 
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profit  to  the  lessees,  at  least  £40,000  will  be 
required  in  addition  to  the  sum  paid  as  ren- 
tal. Allowing  the  Tweed,  the  Spey,  the  Forth, 
the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Deveron,  and  thirty 
or  forty  other  rivers  of  minor  yielding  pow- 
ers, to  be  equal  to  four  Tays,  and  giving  the 
sea  fisheries  into  the  bargain,  we  thus  ob- 
tain a  total  salmon  value  for  Scotland  of 
£300,000  per  annum.  We  believe,  were  ac- 
curate statistics  to  be  taken,  the  amount 
might  be  somewhat  increased.  There  are 
many  who  will  say  that  the  salmon  being  a 
very  prolific  animal,  we  ought  to  obtain  a 
lai^er  supply ;  but  those  who  so  argue  for- 
get the  dangers  which  are  incidental  to  fish 
life.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  twenty-two  pound  salmon  will  yield 
20,000  eggs,  but  it  is  quite  as  true  that,  even 
under  the  best  conditions  of  fish  life,  proba- 
bly only  one  salmon  for  each  hundred  eggs 
will  ever  reach  the  tables  of  consumers.  The 
figures  representing  the  salmon  wealth  of  the 
country  are,  according  to  the  foregoing  esti- 
mate, as  follows  :  England  £100,000,  Scot- 
land £300,000,  Ireland  (say)  £450,000 ;  be- 
ing a  total  sum  of  £850,000  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  numbers  of  oysters  consumed  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  three  kingdoms  in 
the  course  of  the  season  must  be  strikingly 
large  even  at  present  prices,  exorbitant  as 
these  are.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
there  are  in  London  about  3000  places  where 
these  bivalves,  as  well  as  other  fish,  such  as 
periwinkles,  prawns,  crabs,  and  cray-fish,  may 
be  obtained.  An  intelligent  London  fish 
merchant,  to  whom  about  five  years  ago  we 
applied  for  an  estimate  of  the  oyster  con- 
sumption of  London,  delivered  his  opinion 
as  follows — 

Well,  you  cannot  do  more,  you  see,  than 
make  a  very  rough  guess  of  it  at  the  best.  Put 
it  this  way :  let  us,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
there  are,  as  you  say,  8000  houses  of  all  kinds  in 
London  where  you  can  procure  oysters  (I  think 
there  are  more,  I  do),  we  will  assume  that  not 
more  than  ten  dozen  are  sold  in  each  of  these 
shops  every  day ;  of  course  there  are  places 
where  the  sale  of  one  hundred  dozen  would  be 
considered  only  a  poor  day's  work — but  we  will 
keep  within  bounas ;  well,  120  for  each  of  your 
3000  places  gives  us  a  consumption  of  360,000 
oysters  a  day,  and,  allowing  that  the  sale  goes 
forward  on  200  days  of  the  year,  we  total  up 
the  number  by  that  means  to  the  rather  as- 
tonishing quantity  of  72,000,000  of  single 
oysters;  and  if  you  count  them  to  be  worth 
twopence  each  at  the  retail  price,  it  will  make 
up  £600,000  sterling. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  way  of  putting  the 
case,  we  learned  at  Billingsgate  that  the  es- 
timate was  not  in  the  least  extravagant,  and 
what  with  oysters  to  be  used  in  cooking  or 


to  be  eaten  raw  in  private  houses,  the  esti- 
mate for  London  alone  might  be  largely 
increased.  Oysters  are  sent  to  Billingsgate 
for  distribution  throughout  the  city,  as 
also  to  be  forwarded  to  the  provinces, 
from  various  parts  of  the  coast,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  private  oyster  layings 
of  Kent  and  Essex,  where  thousands  of 
bushels  are  every  year  fattened  for  the  mar- 
kets. The  price  of  the  molluscous  dainties, 
consequent  on  their  scarcity  at  the  present 
time,  tends  to  keep  down  the  demand  :  in  the 
best  shops  an  oyster  costs  mote  just  now  than 
a  new-laid  country  egg.  As  to  the  value  of 
the  oysters  consumed  in  other  places  than 
London,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
throughout  the  English  provinces,  and  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  an  oyster-consuming 
population  equal  to  that'  of  London  will  eat, 
if  they  can  be  procured,  a  similar  quantity ; 
so  that  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  setting 
down  the  total  value  of  the  oysters  derived 
from  the  British  seas  as  being  at  present  of 
the  annual  value  of  £2,000,000  sterling.* 
Nor  shall  we  hesitate  to  add  £1,500,000  to 
that  as  the  value  of  the  prawns,  perwinkles, 
mussels  for  bait,  crabs,  cray-fish,  and  lobsters 
which  are  annually  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  corroboration  of  this  part  of  our  esti- 
mate of  the  shell-fish  consumption,  we  can 
appeal  to  the  figures  of  Mayhew,  as  given  in 
his  account  of*  London  Labour  and  the  Lon- 
don Poor.'  That  gentleman,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  estimated  the  street  sale  of  lobsters 
and  crabs  as  being  1,110,000,  which,  if  they 

*  Two  millions  sterling  seems  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  to  be  expended  on  oysters;  but  the  bi- 
valve is  constantly  on  sale  during  the  season  in 
all  our  large  principal  cities  and  towns,  where 
great  numbers  are  consumed,  but  no  reliable  sta- 
tistics can  be  obtained  of  the  quantities.  In  some 
years  '  natives '  alone  have  been  disposed  of  by 
the  company  at  Whitstable  to  the  value  of  £65,- 
000,  whilst  the  same  company  has  paid  in  one 
season  for  '  brood '  as  much  as  £86,000.  A  quar- 
ter  of  a  century  ago  the  number  of  oysters  dis- 
posed of  at  Billingsgate  was  500,000,000  in  the 
season  of  nine  months  ;  over  300,000,000  of  peri- 
winkles were  then  sold  at  the  same  market.  As 
regards  mussels,  these  have  lately  become  of 
great  account.  The  value  of  one  scalp,  that  of 
Lynn  Deep,  is  Riven  by  the  late  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland  as  £3400  per  annum ;  the  value  of  the 
whelk  fishery  at  the  same  place  is  set  down  at 
£6000  a  year.  The  deceased  gentleman  also 
stated  in  one  of  his  fishery  reports  that  nearly 
one  hundred  poor  women  obtain  a  living  all  the 
year  round  by  collecting  cockles  at  StifiSy,  near 
Wells.  From  the  reports  and  articles  of  Mr. 
Buckland  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  collect  evi- 
dence to  show  that  our  shell-fish  supply  is  even 
of  greater  value  than  is  set  down  in  this  paper; 
that  gentleman  at  one  time  calculated  our  total 
supply  of  round  and  flat  fish  at  500,000  tons  per 
annum  for  home  consumption  only,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  as  mucli  would  be  exported. 
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were  sold  even  at  the  modest  price  of  three- 
pence each,  would  amount  to  £13,875.  Of 
shrimps,  mussels,  cockles,  and  periwinkles 
— the  latter  are  brought  to  London  from  the 
far-away  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands — the 
same  author  states  that  the  street  sale  alone 
amounted  to  5,683,000  quarts,  which,  taking 
them  overhead  at  threepence  per  quart,  would 
amount,  along  with  the  5,000,000  of  large 
whelks  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  for  a  half- 
penny, to  over  £80,000.  This  sum,  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind,  only  represents 
the  quantities  of  those  shell-fish  sold  in  the 
streets  of  London ;  but  the  lobsters  and  crabs, 
as  well  as  the  prawns  and  shrimps,  and  es- 
pecially the  most  dainty  of  all  for  table  use, 
the  lobster,  are  sold  in  the  greatest  quantities 
in  the  fish  shops ;  and  at  the  present  retail 
prices  the  total  numbers  of  lobsters  would  be 
represented  by  a  big  sum  of  money,  as  it 
was  recently  computed  by  an  expert  that 
over  1,500,000  of  these  crustaceans  are  cap- 
tured every  year.  Scotland,  likewise,  hav- 
ing a  vast  and  populous  area  of  crab  ground, 
contributes  largely  to  the  supply.  For  bait 
an  enormous  number  of  large  whelks  are 
constantly  in  use;  this  fact  will  be  at  once 
established  when  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
4680  hooks  on  a  *  string '  in  codfishing,  and 
each  hook  must  be  baited.  To  gather  this 
bait  may  be  said  to  be  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  fishery  business,  yielding  employment  to 
a  considerable  number  of  persons.  A  cod 
ship  requires  for  each  voyage  over  800  quarts 
of  bait  For  500  such  ships  400,000  quarts 
of  whelks  are  therefore  required  about  once 
a  fortnight  In  Scotland  mussels  are  chiefiy 
used  for  baiting  the  cod  hooks. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  give  at 
present  a  valuation  of  the  Oil  fisheries :  from 
the  whitebait  to  the  whale  would  indeed  be 
a  stretch  !  But  with  whalebone  at  £2000 
per  ton,  and  whale  oil  quoted  at  £90  per  tun, 
a  small  fleet  of  vessels  still  venture  to  the 
high  latitudes  of  the  arctic  seas  ;  and  it  may 
be  presumed  tliat  the  venture  is  a  paying 
one,  or  the  cautious  Dundee  merchants  would 
not  continue  to  risk  their  capital  in  the  trade. 
At  present  each  ship  is  so  utilized  as  to  make 
two  voyages  per  annum,  one  of  which  is  to 
the  seal  fishery ;  and  when  we  state  that  a 
crew  has  been  in  some  years  able  to  slaughter 
as  many  as  35,000  seals,  it  will  excite  a  feel- 
ing of  wonder  that  the  poor  persecuted  ani- 
mal has  not  long  since  become  extinct 

The  following  recapitulation  of  the  figures 
arrived  at  in  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the 
figures  appertaining  to  our  food  fisheries  will 
exhibit  their  total  value.  As  has  been  in- 
dicated, the  detailed  prices  must  bo  taken 
cum  grano  salts;  they  represent  chiefiy  the 
amounts  which  it  may  be  said  are  paid  to 


those  who  capture  the  fish — ^that  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  cost  price ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
herring  the  figure  is  studiously  moderate. 
Our  idea  throughout  has  been  rather  to  in- 
dicate than  to  speak  dogmatically ;  rather  to 
provide  materials  for  others  to  estimate  with, 
than  commit  ourselves  to  a  hard  and  fast 
statement :  our  hope  in  doing  so  being  thai 
attention  might  be  so  directed  to  the  matter 
of  obtaining  statistics  as  to  impel  action  in 
high  quarters.  The  following  figures,  then, 
are  given  on  the  above  understanding  as  a 
summary  of  the  money  value  of  the  various 
fisheries — 

Shellfish  of  all  kinds £8.500.000 

Round  and  flat  fish 5,950.000 

Fishes  of  herring  kind 8.601.708 

Salmon  of  United  Kingdom 850.000 

Mackerel  and  fancy  fi^es 450,000 

£14.851.708 

There  is  another  way  of  arriving  at  the 
total  sum  as  regards  the  value  of  the  capture 
to  the  fishermen,  which  may  be  placed  before 
our  readers  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  and  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  figures  have  been  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Walpole,  one  of  Her  Majesty ^s 
Inspectors  of  Salmon  Fisheries,  it  will  be 
readily  enough  granted  that  they  are  in  every 
way  worthy  of  credence  so  far  as  they  go — 

It  may  be  roughly  stated  that  the  sea  fish- 
eries of  England  and  Wales  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  were  worked  in  1876  by  about  15,000 
boats,  representing  an  aggregate  of  about  170,- 
000,  and  giving  constant  employment  to  about 
30,000,  and  occasional  employment  to  15,000 
men  and  boys;  that  in  the  same  year  the 
Scotch  fisheries  were  worked  by  14,500  boats, 
representing  an  aggregate  capacity  of  100,000 
tons,  and  employing  45,000  men  and  boys; 
and  that  the  Irish  fisheries  are  worked  by 
about  5500  boats,  employing  about  20.000 
persons.  It  may  be  broadly  stated,  there- 
fore, that  the  fisheries  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  worked  by  about  35,000  boats,  and 
employ  about  110,000  people.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  arrive  at  any  computation  of  the 
value  of  the  fishery.  Thirty  thousand  tons  of 
fish,  however,  are  annually  landed  at -Grimsby 
alone,  and  Orimsby  possesses  only  480  of  the 
boats,  and  employs  only  8000  of  the  fishermen. 
The  Orimsby  boats,  however,  are  peculiarly 
fine  boats;  and  it  would  perhaps,  therefore, 
be  unfair  to  regard  their  take  as  a  test  of  the 
take  of  other  fishermen.  If  the  1 10,000  fisher- 
men of  the  United  Kingdom  were  each  to  take 
as  much  fish  as  the  Orimsby  men,  it  follows 
that  1,100,000  tons  of  fish  must  be  annually 
taken  by  British  fishermen  out  of  British  wa> 
ters.  If  only  half  the  amount  is  taken,  550,- 
000  tons  of  fish  must  be  annually  taken  by 
British  fishermen  in  British  waters.  If  this 
vast  amount  of  fish  is  only  worth  £10  a  ton, 
I  or  a  little  over  twopence  a  pound,  the  British 
seas  must  yield  £11,000.000  a  year  to  British 
fishermen.     These  estimates,  which  probablj 
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only  imperfectly  represent  the  value  of  the 
British  sea  fisheries,  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  mass  of  food  drawn  by  British  fishermen 
from  British  seas.  Notwithstanding  this  vast 
take,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent 
authorities,  there  are  no  signs  of  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  stock  of  fish  m  the  sea ;  and  the 
only  symptoms  which  the  British  fisheries 
show  of  exhaustion  are  in  the  yield  of  the 
oyster  and  mussel  fisheries  and  of  the  crab  and 
lobster  fisheries. 

ft 

The  above  sum  represents,  of  course,  the 
value  only  of  the  quantity  of  fish  which  we 
annually  derive  from  the  sea.  What  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  will  be  the  value  of  the 
capital  stock  which  remains  in  the  water;  a 
mighty  deposit  on  which  man  may  for  many 
years  to  come  make  perennial  draughts  of 
even  greater  magnitude  than  he  does  at  pre- 
sent ?  That  is  a  question  we  cannot  under- 
take to  answer  with  any  approach  to  ac- 
curacy :  no  census  can  be  taken  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  great  deep.  An  assertion  has 
been  ventured  that  the  stock  of  salmon  in 
such  a  river  as  the  Tay  is  probably  ten  times 
as  many,  counting  even  newly  hatched  fish, 
as  are  annually  withdrawn  from  tbe  river  for 
sale.  In  that  case  the  stock  of  the  Tay  may 
be  set  down  as  being  a  million  and  a  half  of 
salmon  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  counting  in  the 
par  or  *  yearlings'  as  they  may  be  called. 
As  regards  the  herring,  if  we  were  to  piece 
together  the  public  parks  of  London,  add  to 
them  the  pleasure  grounds  of  all  other  British 
cities  and  towns,  and  then  double  tbe  surface 
so  arrived  at,  giving  the  length  and  breadth 
of  ground  occupied  by  the  streets  and  squares 
of  London  into  the  bargain,  it  would  not  re- 
present the  space  which  is  sometimes  taken 
up  by  a  shoal  of  herring !  Tbe  thousand 
boats  which  used,  three  or  four  years  ago,  to 
fish  off  the  coast  of  Caithness,  sometimes 
spread  themselves  over  a  surface  of  thirty 
miles  of  sea,  and  on  certain  evenings  all  of 
these  boats,  however  far  apart  they  might  be, 
would  obtain  herrings,  some  of  Ihem  having 
their  nets  filled  with  such  an  abundance  of 
fish  as  to  prove  that  the  shoals  were  some 
ten  or  twelve  fish  deep!  How  great  the 
numbers  of  millions  or  billions  assembled  in 
such  a  space  of  water  might  be  must  be  left 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader :  it  is  easy 
enough  to  write  down  *•  millions,'  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  such 
a  number  physically  represents.  An  average 
herring  contains  about  25,000  ova,  so  that  a 
thousand  females  of  that  fish  would  yield,  if 
all  the  eggs  were  to  come  to  life,  25,000,000 ; 
but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  eggs  alto- 

f  ether  escape  the  fertilizing  milt  of  tbe  male 
shy  and  other  hundreds  of  thousands  are  de- 
voured by  enemies  that  seem  to  think  the  ova 
of  the  herring  has  been  created  solely  to  serve 


as  food  to  them.  All  our  sea  fishes  are  en- 
dowed with  enormous  powers  of  reproduc- 
tion. A  female  codfish  has  been  known  to 
contain  two  or  three  millions  of  ova,*  but,  as 
has  been  stated  of  the  herring,  the  waste  of 
eggs  from  the  want  of  being  fructified,  and 
from  other  causes,  is  really  enormous.  The 
fiat  fishes  are  also  all  of  them  very  productive ; 
but  in  the  case  of  all  sea  fishes  the  waste  of 
life  is  really  and  truly  incalculable,  otherwise 
man  would  be  incapable  of  dealing  with  these 
minor  monsters  of  the  great  deep.  As  has 
been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  herring,  there 
are  animals  preying  on  the  shoals  the  de- 
mands of  which  are  far  more  deadly  than 
those  of  mankind :  the  same  may  doubtless 
be  said  of  most  of  our  other  sea  fishes.  But 
the  total  stock  of  fish  of  all  ages  must  indeed 
be  prodigious.  There  are,  however,  many 
difficulties  in  tbe  way  of  fixing  upon  a  figure. 
It  is  not  yet  known,  for  instance,  with  any- 
thing like  certainty,  at  what  age  herring  or 
codfish  arrive  at  the  maturity  of  their  lives ; 
but  it  may  be  hazarded  as  a  conclusion,  which 
has  not  been  arrived  at  without  tbe  most 
careful  -considerations,  that  the  sea  in  all  pro- 
bability contains  a  supply  of  fish  which,  in  the 
event  of  production  ceasing,  would  last  the 
comtnunity  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  years. 
These  fish,  of  course,  must  be  of  all  ages; 
but  no  man  can  tell  the  exact  age  of  any  of 
tbe  fish  which  he  may  from  day  to  day  find 
on  his  table.  Nor  can  we  tell  tbe  average 
age  which  any  of  our  sea  fish  attain.  Many 
of  tbe  codfish  we  capture  *  look '  to  have 
been  very  old  denizens  of  the  deep — ten  years 
old  at  least.  And  as  some  of  the  fish  which 
are  captured  are  occasionally  of  an  enormous 
size,  that  fact  seems  to  indicate  a  long  period 
of  life.  We  think,  however,  taking  the  ma- 
jority of  our  fishes  into  account,  that  if  crea- 
tion were  at  once  to  stop,  and  the  fish  of  the 
sea  were  suddenly  to  cease  to  multiply  and 
replenish,  tbe  present  stock,  at  tbe  rate  of 
capture  now  going  on,  might  last  us  for  a 
period  of  from  four  to  five  years.  If  we 
could  contemplate  such  an  occurrence  as  a 
sudden  stoppage  of  fish  creation,  tbe  stock 
on  band  would  of  course  go  down  with  very 
great  rapidity,  and,  therefore,  a  brief  period 
would  serve  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  sup- 
ply.    We  can  only  guess  in  a  very  crude 


*  According  to  Buckland,  a  female  codfish 
may  contain  from  four  to  seven  millions  of 
eggs.  A  codfish  of  the  weight  of  7f  lbs.  con- 
tained 6,867,840;  a  cod  of  20  lbs.  weight  con- 
tained  4,872,000  eggs;  a  turbot  of  28  lbs.  con- 
tained 6  lbs.  9oz.  of  roe,  or  14,311,200  eggs; 
a  sole  of  1  lb.  134,466  eggs;  plaice  144,600  eggs; 
brill  239.775  eggs;  a  crab  contains  from  one  to 
two  millions,  and  a  lobster  24,960  eggs.  The 
spat  of  one  oyster,  it  lias  been  affirmed,  will 
seed  an  acre  of  ground. 
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way  what  may  at  any  period  be  the  valae  of 
the  capital  stock  of  fish  in  the  seas  and  great 
riven  of  the  country,  bat  at  no  time  would 
we  let  down  our  nsherieft  of  all  kinds  as  a 
'  going  concern '  at  more  than  seven  years' 
purchase  of  the  total  figure  which  has  been 
indicated  above.  Might  we  suggest  to  the 
promoters  of  the  '  International  Fishery 
Exhibition '  about  to  be  held  in  London, 
that  a  prize  may  be  advantageously  offered 
for  an  essay  on  this  very  theme?  in  which 
case  a  more  valuable  series  of  calculations 
than  these  we  have  been  at  the  pains  to 
make  might  be  forthcoming  in  illustration 
of  the  contributions  made  to  the  national 
commissariat  by  the  *  harvest  of  the  sea.' 

JAMES  O.  BERTRAM. 


Art.  VI. — The  Poet  FirduH  and  his  Epic, 

The  Epic  of  Kings.  Stories  retold  from  Fir- 
dusi.  By  Hblbn  Zimmsrk.  With  Two 
Etchings  by  L.  Alma  Tadema,  B.A. ;  and 
a  Prefatory  Poem  by  Edmund  W.  Gossb. 
(T.  F.  Unwin.) 

Miss  Zimmbrn  has  essayed  a  perilous  task. 
She  has  attempted  to  render  into  simple, 
biblical  English  the  more  important  portions 
of  the  *  Sbah-Nameb,'  or  Book  of  Kings,  of 
Firdnsi,  the  Persian  poet  She  frankly  con- 
fesses that  two  great  difficulties  confronted 
her  in  her  work — her  own  ignorance  of  Per- 
sian and  the  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
English  people  concerning  Firdnsi.  The 
first  confession  might  have  been  fatal  if  Miss 
Zimmern  had  pretended  to  translate,  or  to 
do  more  than  to  transfuse  into  our  language, 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Lite- 
ralism  is  apt  to  be  the  ally  of  learning  but 
the  foe  of  simplicity.  The  complete  French 
version  of  M.  Jules  Mohl  lay  ready  to  her 
hand,  with  its  laborious  notes  and  introdnc- 
tions,  and  from  it  she  worked.  Her  fine 
literary  instinct  guided  her  in  her  choice  of 
legends :  she  adopted  only  those  which  have 
developed  in  its  fallest  extent  the  epical 
element,  and  which  were  thus  by  their 
nature  susceptible  of  the  treatment  she  had 
proposed  to  herself.  For  the  simple,  bibli- 
cal  style  is  really  suitable  only  to  that 
which  possesses  a  primitive  definiteness  and 
grandeur,  that  which  appeals  directly  to  the 
childlike  imagination  and  generous  belief. 

Epics,  in  the  truest  acceptation  of  the  term 
(as  she  says  in  her  Introduction),  are  written 
in  the  infancy  of  a  race  or  people;  at  a  time 
when  national  self-consciouiness  has  awak- 


ened sufficiently  to  take  root  and  blossom, 
but  before  the  march  of  civilization  has 
brouffht  its  reason  to  bear  upon  tradition, 
and  has  disentangled  myth  from  reality ;  in 
fact,  has  destroyed  the  very  element  that 
alone  makes  epics  possible. 

The  re-telling  of  the  stories  is  thus  quite  a 
different  thing  from  exact  reproduction  of 
them :  in  the  first  case,  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  works  mainly  by  imagination 
and  sympathy ;  in  the  other,  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  works  mainly  by  intelligent 
comparison  and  critical  analyses.  It  is  be- 
cause Miss  Zimmern,  though  no  Persian 
scholar,  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Firduai 
and  early  Persia,  and  by  quick  instinct  has 
selected  and  effectively  presented  us  only 
with  what  is  essential  and  vital  in  that  old 
life  and  poetry,  that  we  can  say  she  has  in 
large  measure  sncceeded  in  the  perilous  task 
she  has  essayed. 

Before  we  can  quite  make  clear  to  our 
readers — few  of  whom  can  know  more  of 
Firdnsi  than  the  name — ^how  much  is  im- 
plied in  this,  it  is  needful  that  we  should 
inquire  what  is  *Thc  Epic  of  Kings'  and 
who  was  Firdnsi  ?  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
Arab  conquest,  it  would  seem  that  Persia 
had  no  poetry,  though  rich  in  records  and 
traditions  of  a  heroic  age.  One  of  the  hero- 
kings,  Bahr4m  Giir,  it  is  related,  once  com- 
posed a  verse  bv  accident,  but,  like  the 
swan,  the  muse  of  pre-Mohammedan  Persia 
chanted  one  song  and  died.  The  Moham- 
medan conquerors  who  ended  the  old  Per- 
sian life  only  awakened  the  poetry  of 
national  sentiment,  and  were  thus  the  agents 
of  a  fine  retribution.  Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat;  there  was  honey  in  the 
carcase  of  the  lion.  If  the  Persian  had 
mnd  tales  of  heroes,  the  Arab  showed  him 
now  to  sing  them  so  that  all  the  world 
should  listen.  And  yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  nowhere  in  Persian  literature  is  there 
less  infusion  of  Arabic  words  or  of  Moham- 
medan influence  than  in  the  *  Shah-Nameh.' 
The  glory  of  the  olden  days  began  to  appear 
when  Persia  had  to  look  back  to  the  past 
through  a  veil  of  tears.  In  some  degree  it 
is  ever  thus. 

The  past  doth  always  win 
A  glory  from  its  being  far, 
And  orbs  into  the  penect  star 

We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein. 

And  it  must  be  pre-eminently  true  of  a  high- 
spirited  people  who  have  passed  through 
the  crisis  of  absorption  in  another  form  of 
life  and  creed.  The  double  life  that  they 
now  lived  must  have  effectually  stirred  that 
self-consciousness  to  take  root  and  blossom 
of  which  Misa  Zimmern  has  eloquently 
spoken.    So,  at  all  eventa,  it  was  with  the 
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Persians.  The  old  life  of  their  country 
became  of  intense  interest  to  them  as  they 
receded  farther  from  it :  their  one  ambition 
was  to  preserve  some  record  of  it,  to  atone, 
if  they  might,  for  the  lapses  of  ancestors 
and  for  the  destruction  that  had  come  in  the 
path  of  the  Mussulmans.  They  had  even 
some  hope  that  it  might  afford  them  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  efforts  against  the  Islamites, 
4uid  this  hope  for  a  time  vaguely  mingled 
itself  with  others;  and,  though  that  anibi- 
tion  was  not  in  any  efficient  sense  to  be  ful- 
filled, the  liberalizing  sentiments  finally  bred 
of  literary  culture  and  contact  with  a  noble 
form  of  heroism  gradually  blended  conquer- 
ors and  conquered  into  one,  and  made 
possible  the  spirit  of  fair  and  unsectarian 
imagination  which  enabled  the  disciples  of 
Islam  to  restore  the  rich  humanities  and 
noble  heroisms  that  rose  and  blossomed 
under  the  elder  creed.  The  great  work  of 
fashioning  the  scattered  traditions  of  Persia 
into  an  epos  was  really  begun  by  Sultan 
Mahmud,  of  Ghazni,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  of  our  era  998.  Tenta- 
tive efforts  had  been  made  before  that,  but 
they  failed  for  lack  of  a  great  inspiring  will. 
In  the  writing  of  epics  the  moment  and  the 
man  must  meet  Sultan  Mahmud  employed 
a  staff  of  poets  to  cast  into  verse  the  salient 
incidents  of  the  historical  records — which, 
it  is  said,  had  escaped  the  Arabs,  and  were 
preserved  by  travelling  into  India,  and,  after 
many  years,  travelling  back  again.  In  re- 
mote Tons  a  young  man  named  Abul  C&sim 
Mdnsar  had  dreamt  of  accomplishing  the 
same  design  unaided,  and  had  actually 
written  some  chapters,  working  from  a 
Pahlavi  treatise  composed  by  a  friend.  But 
he  was  hard  put  to  it  for  materials,  and  his 

Eleasant  surprise  may  be  guessed  when  he 
eard  what  was  being  done  by  the  Sultan  at 
Ghazni.  It  is  said  that  he  at  once  set  out 
to  seek  a  share  in  the  glorious  work.  He 
reached  his  destination  in  due  course,  but 
his  capabilities  had  to  be  put  to  the  test 
He  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  three 
of  the  seven  poets  who  were  employed  by 
the  Sultan  on  the  task  which  he  would  fain 
have  had  for  his  own.  Wishing  to  get  rid 
of  him  without  rudeness,  they  told  him  that 
it  was  their  custom  to  admit  none  to  their 
society  who  had  not  given  proof  of  poetic 
gifts,  and  they  demanded  that  he  should 
furnish  a  fit  line  in  his  turn  to  complete 
an  extemporaneous  verse  with  one  rhyme. 
Ansari  began — 

Thy  beauty  eclipses  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Farrakhi  added — 

The  rose  with  thy  cheek  would  comparison 
shun. 


Arjadi  continued — 

Thy  glances  dart  forth  from  the  graceful  jo- 
sh&n.* 

And  M4nsar,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
completed  the  rubdH — 

Like  the  lance  of  Gi-ti  in  his  fight  with  Poshan. 

The  poets  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
this  allusion,  when  the  new  comer  recited  to 
them  the  battle,  as  described  in  the  ^  Shah- 
Nameh,'  and  delighted  them  with  his  know- 
ledge and  eloquence.  It  so  chanced  that 
one  of  Mahmud's  officers  was  present :  he 
carried  the  report  to  his  master,  who  was 
proud  to  discover  such  a  talent.  He  set 
apart  chambers  for  the  young  poet  in  the 
palace,  and  promised  that  he  should  receive 
one  thousand  miscals  of  gold  for  every 
thousand  verses.  Unfortunately,  our  poet 
declined  to  receive  any  of  the  money  till  the 
whole  work  should  be  completed ;  for  he 
had  an  object  beyond  gaining  riches  for 
himself.  A  canal  flowed  through  his  fa- 
therms  grounds,  fed  by  the  river  that  watered 
Tons,  and  often  the  boy  had  sat  and 
dreamed  for  hours  beside  it,  and  composed 
snatches  of  poetry.  At  times  it  would  run 
dry  owing  to  inundations  that  carried  away 
the  earthen  dykes  that  formed  the  river's 
channel,  and  great  destruction  and  loss  was 
the  result.  His  ardent  wish  was  to  build 
strong  dykes  of  stone,  and  to  this  he  had 
dedicated  the  gold  promised  by  the  sultan 
for  his  verses.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  poet 
to  sing  of  heroes  who  is  himself  a  hero, 
answering  to  Milton's  great  demand.  The 
interest  of  the  poem  is  doubled  in  the  light 
of  the  poet's  story.  It  is  an  autobiography 
as  well  as  an  epic,  and  hence  the  beautiful 
propriety,  the  artistic  fitness,  only  perhaps 
unconsciously  felt  on  the  part  of  the  authors, 
that  Mr.  Gosse's  poem  should  stand  where  it 
does  in  this  beautiful  book.  In  full  hope 
of  realizing  his  twin  ambition,  of  penning, 
as  he  himself  sang — 

What  no  tide 
Shall  ever  wash  away,  what  men 
Unborn  shall  read  o'er  ocean  wide; 

and  of  saving  his  native  place  from  inunda- 
tions, our  hero,  once  installed  at  Ghazni, 
worked  on  full  of  heart  His  genius  and 
fine  nature  made  his  society  often  sought  by 
the  Sultan,  and  one  day  he  wrote  some  verses 
in  praise  of  the  Sultan's  favourite  Ayaz,  that 
led  the  monarch  to  say  to  him  in  delight, 
^  You  have  made  my  court  as  resplendent  as 
Firdus '  (Paradise),  and  this,  it  is  said,  ori- 
ginated the  name  by  which  he  is  known  as 
a  poet — Firdusi  (of  Paradise).      But  the 
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favour  of  princes  is  nncertain.  Firdusi  had 
toiled  long  and  devotedly,  and  could  say — 

After  thirty  years  of  toil 

My  Persian  brightens  Persia's  soil. 

But  he  had  deeply  offended  Mehmdndi,  one 
of  Mahmud's  courtiers.  This  man  found  in 
theological  hatred,  as  many  of  his  kind  have 
done,  the  instrument  of  his  revenge.  He 
accused  the  poet  of  heresy,  and  of  sympathy 
with  the  fire- worshippers  and  Sufis.  Mah- 
mud,  though  an  accomplished  and  able  man, 
was  too  powerfully  acted  on  by  his  cunning 
henchman.  He  made  this  the  ground  of 
paying  Firdusi  with  silver  instead  of  gold ; 
and  besides  he  treated  him  with  scorn.  Like 
a  poet,  Firdusi  refused  the  silver,  and  avenged 
himself  by  satiric  verses,  escaped  the  death 
by  treading  of  elephants,  to  which  the  Sul- 
tan in  rage  had  condemned  him,  fled  from 
Ghazni,  and,  like  Dante,  became  a  wanderer. 
The  story  of  his  wanderings  and  sufferings 
in  exile  is  exquisitely  told  in  Mr.  Gosse's 
beautiful  poem. 

The  dylce  was  built,  but  not  in  Firdusi's 
lifetime  ;  for  the  Sultan  at  last  gave  the  trea- 
sure full-told  to  the  poet's  relatives,  who, 
we  learn,  built  with  it  a  hospitable  refuge  as 
well  as  the  dyke.  These  have  perished,  but 
the  poet's  name  still  survives.  As  the  Vene- 
tian gondoliers  have  been  heard  to  sin^  the 
verses  of  Tasso,  so  the  common  people  of 
Persia  cite  Firdusi.  It  is  further  told  that 
in  our  own  days  they  marched  to  battle 
against  the  Turcomans  repeating  his  verses. 
The  popularity  of  the  latter  is  sufiicientiy 
shown  by  the  fact  that  towns  and  villages 
to  this  day  bear  the  names  of  his  heroes. 
In  Mazinderan  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
villages  are  called  Rustem.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  *  Epic  of  Kings '  is  a  people's  poem ; 
that  it  mirrors  a  national  life,  and  is  worthy 
of  study  were  it  only  for  the  picture  it  gives 
of  manners  and  customs  among  a  great  and 
ancient  people,  who  were  often  in  contact 
with  the  nation  that  gave  us  our  Sacred 
Books. 

No  complete  version  of  Firdnsi's  epic  has 
been  made  into  English,  only  separate  epi- 
sodes. A  series  of  these,  done  from  an  ab- 
breviated Persian  volume,  were  published 
by  Mr.  Atkinson  in  1835.  It  is  partly  in 
verse  and  partly  in  prose,  and  lacks  literary 
lightness  and  felicity.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
set  to  a  serious  and  insinuating  ronsic  of  his 
own  the  central  story  of  *  Sohrab  and  Rus- 
tem,' though,  as  Miss  Zimmern  has  pointed 
out,  he  misses  one  of  the  most  effective 
points,  through  having  studied  an  imperfect 
version.  Professor  Palmer,  as  we  have  rea- 
son to  know,  not  only  made  happy  transla- 
tions from  minor  Persian  poetry  both  grave 


and  fray»  but  contemplated  a  series  of  studies 
of  Hafiz  and  Firdusi,  which,  without  being 
exhaustive,  should,  by  skilful  intermixture 
of  biography,  comment,  and  translation, 
really  convey  to  the  ordinary  English  reader 
a  fair  conception  of  the  great  Persian  poets,, 
as  well  as  of  Persian  life  and  customs.  We 
know  that  he  had  made  some  progress  ior 
this  work,  that  he  had,  in  fact,  so  thoroughly 
planned  it  out  that  he  was  able  to  write  » 
few  ohapters,  and  actually  published  one  or 
two  articles  condensed  from  them,  in  an  ob- 
scure magazine  in  1 867  ;  but  beyond  these 
we  have  no  record  of  his  having  finished 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  work*  The 
versions  from  Hafiz,  which  he  has  published 
in  *'  The  Song  of  the  Reed,  and  other  Poems  * 
(Trlibner  k  Co.,  1877),  were  done  in  view 
of  this  more  ambitious  enterprise;  but  in 
that  volume  he  reprints  none  of  the  tran- 
scripts from  Firdusi,  which  would  give  the 
impression  that  he  had  reserved  these  for 
service  in  his  original  design.  He  had  appa- 
rently made  up  his  mind  then  to  drop  out 
Hafiz,  as  finding  him  less  susceptible  of  suc- 
cessful treatment  for  English  readers  in  this 
form,  but  still  intended  to  work  out  Firdusi^ 
and  kept  back  the  pieces  he  had  translated 
from  the  epic  for  embodiment  in  this  study. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far 
Professor  Palmer  had  proceeded  in  thiswork* 
and  if  the  manuscript  exists,  in  what  condi- 
tion it  has  been  left.  Had  he  lived  to  give 
us  the  volume  that  he  proposed  on  Firdusi, 
with  verse  translations  of  the  more  striking 
passages  in  the  epic,  we  should  have  had  a 
book  for  poets — a  book  to  prize.  As  it  is, 
we  fear  that  this  is  one  of  the  unaccom- 
plished tasks  that  still  lay  before  him.  The 
specimens  we  have  only  make  our  reg^t  the 
keener  for  the  great  loss  to  English  literature. 
Miss  Zimmern  speaks  of  '  the  many  and 
curious  analogies  that  exist  between  this 
poem  and  Western  traditions.  Rustem  with 
his  dying  strength  shoots  at  his  murderer, 
like  Siegfried  flinging  his  spear  at  Hagen*s 
shield.'  The  story  of  Saiwash  is  the  old  tale 
of  Phiedra  and  Hippolytus.  The  combat  of 
a  father  with  his  unknown  son  meets  us  at 
many  turns,  as  in  Sohrab  and  Rustem.  The 
labours  of  Rustem  recall  those  of  Hercules. 
To  the  curious  student  there  is  ample  room 
presented  for  thought  and  comparison  of  this 
kind.  As  in  the  case  of  the  heroes  of  Homer, 
too,  the  elements  are  often  pledged  to  friend- 
ship for  the  heroes  of  Firdusi.  The  sea  is 
the  friend  of  Rustem,  as  we  have  seen  in 
Professor  Palmer's  paraphrase  of  the  fight 
with  Akw4n  Dev.  But  this  element  is  never 
pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  invalidate  the 
sense  of  reality.  There  is  thronghout  a  frank, 
straightforward  presentation  of  the  colossal 
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'  €gare8  and  their  great  deeds.  '  Firdusi  dis- 
dains all  bizarrericy  all  strained  metaphor, 
the  nsaal  sin  of  Orientals.  His  imagination 
is  removed  from  extravagance,  and  though 
he  has  few  equals  in  fulness  and  variety  of 
imagery,  his  similes  are  concise  and  striking. 
The  absence  of  such  profuse  ornament  as  we 
find  in  later  Persian  poets  makes  Firdusi 
more  like  a  writer  of  the  Western  world.' 
He  is  thus  more  susceptible  of  the  treatment 
to  which  he  has  been  submitted  by  Miss 
Zimmern  than  might  be  supposed.  As  we 
have  said,  she  ends  her  epitome  with  the 
death  of  Rustem  and  leaves  untouched  the 
later  chronicles,  which  would  generally  have 
been  less  well  suited  to  her  purpose.  Her 
fine  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  poet, 
which  has  enabled  her  to  invest  her  creation 
with  a  garment  at  once  so  well  suited  to  it, 
and  so  adapted  to  please  modern  readers, 
can  hardly  fail,  we  think,  to  gain  her  praise, 
even  from  those  who  would  be  most  apt  to 
demand  nice  scholarship.  The  quaint  sim- 
plicity of  the  language  should  do  much  to 
make  the  work  in  its  cheaper  form  a  favourite 
juvenile  book. 

One  point  further  deserves  to  be  empha- 
sized. It  is  the  lofty  religious  spirit  that 
pervades  the  poem.  Though  the  writer 
is  a  Mohammedan,  he  does  justice  to  the 
nobility  of  the  earlier  worship.  The  love 
of  God  and  faith  in  Him,  and  reverence  for 
his  grand  symbol — fire — is  the  source  of 
the  hero's  strength,  the  animating  principle 
of  his  life.  Miss  Zimmern  points  out  that 
there  is  no  notice  anywhere  of  a  religious 
ceremony  in  the  *  Shah-Nameh,'  though  it  is 
suffused  with  religion  and  a  high  morality. 
In  Miss  Zimmern's  version  this  is  admirably 
brought  out,  and  nowhere  more  effectively 
than  in  the  closing  passages  of  her  work, 
which  describe  the  feelings  of  those  that 
where  left  to  mourn  the  death  of  Rustem  at 
the  hands  of  the  villain  Shugdad. 

The  two  etchings  by  Mr.  Tadema  are  more 
marked  by  boldness  and  freedom  of  design, 
and  by  strength  of  treatment,  than  by  the 
soft  delicacy  and  grace  which  may  well  be 
looked  for  from  that  source.  His  choice  of 
subject  has  evidently  been  made  with  a  view 
rather  to  his  style  of  treatment  than  to  illus- 
trating what  are  the  most  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque passages.  But  they  are  in  every 
sense  original,  and  as  such  will  be  prized  by 
lovers  of  this  form  of  art,  happily  a  daily 
increasing  company. 

Considering  all  these  things,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  Miss  Zimmern's  work  will 
meet  with  such  acceptance  as  will  justify 
her  own  expectations  when,  in  her  preface, 
she  expressed  the  hope  that  it  had  been  re- 
served for  her  to  make  more  widely  known 


some  of  the  immortal  beauties  contained  ii^ 
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Art.  VII. —  The  Primacy    of  Archbishop 

TaiL 

The  life  of  Archbishop  Tait  shows  in  a  very 
striking  manner  how  possible  it  is  for  a  man 
to  endure  many  sorrows  and  yet  to  have  a 
career  of  singular  good  fortune  and  success. 
There  is  a  side  of  his  story  which  is  full  of 
pathos,  which  is  almost  tragic  in  its  sadness. 
From  the  time  of  the  heart- crushing  bereave- 
ment at  Carlisle,  the  shadow  of  trouble  seemed 
to  rest  over  his  house.  There  were  intervals- 
of  brightness,  but  they  were  soon  darkened 
by  clouds  returning  after  the  rain.  Some- 
times attacks  of  personal  sickness,  followed 
by  complete  prostration,  threatened  a  pre- 
mature termination  of  his  work;  but  even 
these  were  light  afflictions  compared  with 
that  desolation  of  his  home  which  told  so 
heavily  upon  his  sensitive  and  affectionate 
spirit  Whatever  judgment  may  be  passed 
upon  the  taste  shown  in  the  publication  of 
the  wonderfully  touching  disclosures  in  the 
memoirs  of  '  Catherine  and  Crauford  Tait,*^ 
there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  aspect  in 
which  they  present  the  late  Primate  himself. 
He  appears  in  them  as  a  true  man,  with  a 
wealth  of  love  and  tenderness  which  those 
who  knew  him  only  as  an  ecclesiastic  would 
never  have  suspected,  and  consequently  with' 
that  capacity  for  suffering  which  belongs  only 
to  such  rich  natures.  Men  of  this  type  may 
strive  to  heal  their  wounds  and  forget  their 
sorrow  in  the  more  earnest  devotion  to  their 
work  and  the  greater  abundance  of  their  la- 
bours, but  even  this  does  not  help  them  to  for- 
get They  carry  the  scars  with  them  through 
life,  and  could  we  know  their  inner  experiences 
we  might  probably  find  that  all  the  successes 
which  they  achieved  and  the  plaudits  they 
won  were  to  them  but  slight  compensation 
for  the  hours  of  mournful  reminiscence  and 
trying  solitude  through  which  they  had  to 
pass.  Had  the  Archbishop  been  asked  to 
choose  between  a  comparatively  retired  life 
in  a  country  parsonage,  or  in  the  deanery  of 
some  quiet  cathedral  city,  where  there  was^ 
much  dignity  but  little  responsibility,  but 
where  his  domestic  happiness  would  have 
been  unbroken  by  the  tragic  events  which 
again  and  again  plunged  him  into  such  bitter 
grief,  and  the  distinguished  and  active  career 
which  he  led,  chequered  as  it  was  by  these 
varied  troubles,  we  doubt  whether  he  would 
not  have  chosen  the^iambler  but  more  peace- 
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f  a1  rdle.  At  all  events  the  only  reason  which 
would  have  led  him  to  prefer  the  other 
would  have  been  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
duty. 

The  success  on  the  one  side,  however,  was 
more  remarkable  even  than  the  cumulation 
of  sorrows  on  the  other.  That  the  son  of 
the  Clackmannan  Writer  to  the  Signet 
should,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own  merit, 
rise  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Anglican 
Church  was  a  possibility  which  could  hardly 
have  presented  itself  to  the  ambition  even 
of  a  young  Scotchman,  encouraged  by  the 
remembrance  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  others  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  had 

fone  south  with  no  brighter  prospects  than 
is  own.  'The  Times'  repeats  a  story  of 
Dean  Stanley's  that  when  young  Tait,  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  obtained  a  Snell 
Exhibition,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  go 
to  Oxford,  presented  himself  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, he  was  asked  by  Dr.  Jenkyns,  at  that 
time  master,  what  he  had  come  to  Oxford 
for.  '  To  improve  myself  and  to  make 
friends,'  was  the  ready  response.  And  he 
succeeded  as  completely  as  the  young  Mac- 
liver  (known  to  us  as  Colin  Campbell),  or 
the  *  plain  Jock  Campbell,'  who  also  from 
humblest  beginnings  rose  to  the  head  of  their 
respective  professions.  Archibald  Tait  had 
more  difficulties  to  overcome  than  either  of 
them,  and  such  successes  as  he  achieved  in  the 
Church  were  far  less  probable  than  those 
which  they  won  in  the  army  or  at  the  bar. 
That  his  honours  were  fairly  obtained  may 
be  argued  from  the  universally  confessed 
difficulty  of  finding  in  the  Church  a  worthy 
successor.  One  of  the  Conservative  journals, 
indeed,  with  singular  maladroitness,  went  so 
far  as  to  say  in  September  last  that  the  ex- 
treme anxiety  with  which  the  changes  in 
his  condition  were  then  watched  was  due 
partly  to  the  conviction  that  there  was  no 
one  on  the  Episcopal  bench  whose  promo- 
tion could  be  regarded  with  confident  satis- 
faction. Even  then,  if  it  could  have  been 
alleged  that  ho  owed  his  position  to  favour, 
his  administration  both  of  London  and  of 
Canterbury  abundantly  justified  the  wisdom 
of  the  appointment.  But  there  was  no  room 
for  any  suggestion  of  the  kind.  When  the 
then  Dean  of  Carlisle  was  designated  for  the 
Bishopric  of  London,  it  was  an  open  secret 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  Queen,  so  strongly 
awakened  by  the  successive  bereavements 
which  had  surrounded  Carlisle  and  its  dean- 
ery with  memories  so  sad  as  to  make  a  con- 
tinned  residence  there  distressing  to  him,  had 
been  one  cause  of  the  appointment;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  he  would  not  have 
been  promoted  to  a  position  so  responsible 


had  he  not  by  his  conduct  on  the  University 
Commission  impressed  Prince  Albert  with  a 
sense  of  his  g^at  capacity  and  eminent  fit- 
ness for  high  Episcopal  office. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  in- 
deed, it  was  the  same  exhibition  of  real 
power  which  secured  his  promotion.  His 
first  appointment  to  a  tutorship  at  Balliol 
was  in  some  respects  the  most  significant  of 
all.  Everything  was  against  him  except  his 
merit,  but  merit  carried  the  day.  As  a 
Scotchman  of  Presbyterian  descent  and  edu- 
cation, he  certainly  would  not  be  r^rarded 
with  favour,  and  we  are  told  that 

He  had  not  then  acquired  that  bland  geniality 
of  address  and  demeanour  which  gave  him  in 
later  life  so  strong  a  hold  upon  all  persons  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  and  his 
Scottish  stiffness  placed  him  at  some  disadvan- 
tage in  comparison  with  older  tutors  who  were 
certainly  his  inferiors  in  intellect  and  attain- 
ments. 

Without  connections,  without  the  style 
which  wins  favour,  without  any  ecclesiastical 
influences  working  on  his  behalf,  his  only 
recommendation  was  talent,  and  of  that  he 
had  given  abundant  proof.  The  same  con- 
vincing argument  prevailed  with  the  trustees 
of  Rugby,  amonff  whom  the  idea  of  allowing 
politi(^  sympathy  to  bias  their  choice  had 
not  yet  intruded  itself.  Called  to  elect  a 
successor  to  Arnold,  they  were  constrained  to 
seek  out  the  man  who  seemed  most  able  to 
maintain  the  reputation  of  the  school,  and 
they  chose  Tait 

He  had  thus  given  abundant  evidence  of 
his  ability  before  he  was  appointed  to  the 
see  of  LK>ndon,  a  see  which  has  generally 
been  filled  by  the  translation  of  some  one 
already  on  the  bench.  His  predecessor  was 
brought  from  Chester,  his  successor  from 
Lincoln,  whereas  he  himself  was  taken  from 
one  of  the  humblest  deaneries  in  the  land. 
Of  conrse  so  rapid  a  promotion  was  criticised, 
bnt  one  year's  work  silenced  any  detractors. 
The  success  of  his  administration  in  London 
so  clearly  designated  him  for  the  highest 
place  of  all  that  there  was  only  one  prelate 
whose  claims  could  be  placed  in  competition, 
and,  happily  for  the  Anglican  Chnrch,  he 
was  impossible.  We  are  told  by  the  lead- 
ing journal  that 

The  offer  was  made  by  Mr  Disraeli  during  his 
first  brief  tenure  of  Premiership,  and  the  selec- 
tion has  always  been  held  to  have  done  great 
credit  to  his  sai^acity  and  freedom  from  party 
predilections  in  the  exerci.se  of  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage. It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the 
<}ueen's  personal  preference  was  again  exercised 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Tait 

Why  not  say  that  it  was  certain  that  to  the 
Queen  herself,  and  not  to  the  Minister,  the 
credit  of  the  appointment  was  duet    It  hat 
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always  been  widely  believed  that  the  Premier 
would  have  preferred  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  might  probably  have  carried  his  point 
but  for  the  unpleasant  impression  produced 
on  the  mind  of  Prince  Albert,  and  probably 
the  Queen  also,  by  Wilberforce's  action  in 
the  Hampden  case,  and  by  the  secession  of 
so  many  of  his  near  relations  to  Rome.  The 
third  volume  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  Life, 
just  published,  proves  that  this  rumour  was 
unfounded ;  but  it  proves  also  that  Dr.  Tait 
was  not  Mr.  Disraeli's  choice.  We  had  our- 
selves heard,  on  authority  which  appeared  to 
us  conclusive,  that  there  was  another  prelate 
whom  the  Prime  Minister  had  selected  for 
the  position ;  but  the  claims  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  sustained  by  the  influence  of  the 
Queen,  could  not  be  put  aside.  Some  re- 
markable entries  in  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
diary  go  far  to  confirm  this  view,  and, 
though  they  leave  some  points  in  doubt,  ef- 
fectually dispose  of  the  absurd  attempt  of 
*•  The  Times '  to  make  capital  for  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  out  of  an  appointment  which  was 
made  in  his  teeth.  '  The  Duke  told  me  of 
Disraeli's  excitement  when  he  came  out  of 
the  Royal  closet.  Some  struggle  about  the 
Primacy.  Lord  Malmesbury  also  said  that 
when  he  spoke  to  Disraeli  he  said,  **  Don't 
bring  any  more  bothers  before  roe ; .  I  have 
enough  already  to  drive  a  roan  mad."  My 
belief  is  that  the  Queen  pressed  Tait,  and 
against  possibly  Ely,  or  some  such  appoint- 
ment' It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Harold  Browne  was  at  Ely  at  the  time. 
Later  on  we  have  a  conversation  with  Dean 
Wellesley,  who  says,  Disraeli  recommended 

for  Canterbury  1 !     The  Queen  would 

not  have   him;  then   Disraeli  agreed  most 
reliLctantly  and  with  passion  to  Tait,^ 

The  defenders  of  the  Established  Church 
may  congratulate  themselves  that  it  was  so. 
Whether  Dr.  Tait  is  to  be  classed  as  a  great 
Archbishop  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used.  He  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  said  to  have  shown  signs  of 
brilliancy  in  any  department.  His  power 
lay  in  his  resolute  perseverance  and  his  de- 
termination to  do  thoroughly  whatever  he 
undertook.  But  of  the  genius  which  is 
greatly  daring  itself,  and  therefore  full  of  in- 
spiration for  others ;  which  is  rich  in  inven- 
tiveness and  courageous  in  enterprize ;  which 
marks  out  its  possessor  as  a  great  reformer 
or  a  bom  leader  of  men,  there  is  not  a  trace 
in  the  late  Archbishop.  The  protest  of  the 
four  tutors  against  Tract  XC.  in  which  he 
joined  was  a  bold  and  venturesome  step  taken 
at  a  critical  moment,  and  if  Dr.  Tait  ia  to  be 
credited  with  the  authorship,  it  must  be  said 
that  in  the  rest  of  his  public  life  he  failed  to 
fulfil  the  promise  thus  given  at  its  commence- 


ment But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  was  the  case.  He  acted  in  con- 
junction with  others,  and  has  neither  more 
credit  nor  more  responsibility  for  a  daring 
act  which  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  Tractarian- 
ism  at  the  time  than  either  of  his  three  co- 
adjutors. Certainly  it  was  not  by  procedure 
of  this  type  that  he  won  and  preserved  the 
reputation  of  his  later  years.  His  gifts  were 
solid  rather  than  showy,  and  his  policy  was 
characterized  by  judicious  moderation  rather 
than  by  spirit  or  originality.  While,  there- 
fore, if  we  compare  him  with  the  eminent 
ecclesiastics  who  have  occupied  his  own 
throne,  or  that  of  other  historic  sees  of  Eu- 
rope, he  cannot  take  a  high  place,  we  believe 
it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
since  the  days  of  Tillotson,  of  whom  he  in 
many  points  reminds  us,  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury has  not  been  filled  by  a  prelate  who 
more  thoroughly  understood  its  conditions 
and  more  diligently  sought  to  meet  them, 
who  was  at  once  more  loyal  to  the  interests 
of  his  own  Church  and  more  liberal  in  his 
dealings  with  dissenters  from  its  communion, 
who  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  ofiice  with 
more  grace,  and  at  the  same  time  suc- 
ceeded in  making  its  practical  influence  more 
real  and  beneficial  to  the  institution  itself. 
This  was  the  view  taken  by  the  late  Dean  of 
Westminster,  and  it  does  not  give  too  exalted 
an  estimate  of  Dr.  Tait's  merit  and  ability. 
Between  the  two  men  there  were  points  of 
difference  as  well  as  of  resemblance,  but  they 
were  alike  in  their  conception  of  the  true 
spirit  of  the  office  and  the  tact  which  they 
brought  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Dr.  Tait  was  at  the  helm  in  times  of  great 
difficulty,  and  by  wise  and  careful  handling 
of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  by  a  careful  study,  of 
the  conditions  of  the  navigation,  was  able  to 
keep  ber  clear  of  the  rocks  on  which  more 
than  once  she  seemed  to  be  drifting,  and  to 
save  her  from  the  disasters  which  men  of 
greater  ability  or  enthusiasm,  but  with  less 
clearness  of  vision,  and  less  tact,  might  easily 
have  brought  on.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
that  this  is  not  very  high  praise,  but  it  is  as 
high  as  a  prelate  in  an  Erastian  Church  who 
acts  up  to  its  ideal  can  merit  That  was  the 
position  which  Dr.  Tait  had  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted,  and  accepted  because  he  believed  in 
the  institution.  Those  who  see  no  beauty 
in  his  ideal  may  still  admire  his  consistency 
to  it,  and  recognize  the  ability  with  which 
he  sought  to  translate  it  into  a  reality.  The 
one  principle  of  his  public  life  was  ne  quid 
detrtmenti  ecelesia  capiat^  and  recognizing 
that  as  the  one  aim  of  his  policy,  it  is  possi- 
ble even  for  those  to  whom  the  principle  is 
distasteful,  if  not  immoral,  to  appreciate  the 
singleness  of  purpose  and  the  sagacity  in  the 
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selection  of  means  which  were  so  character- 
istic of  his  entire  course.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  had  any  sympathy 
with  the  doctrines  of  authority  so  dear  to  all 
High  Churchmen  ;  but  even  had  he  been 
more  disposed  to  them,  he  was  wise  enough 
to  perceive,  first,  that  it  was  not  by  the  as- 
sertion of  such  pretensions  that  the  Anglican 
Church  could  ever  hope  to  regain  the  allegi- 
ance of  Nonconformists ;  and  then,  that  the 
maintenance  of  these  classes  would  make  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Establishment 
impossible.  His  object  always  was  to  en- 
large and  liberalize  that  Establishment  as  the 
•essential  condition  of  its  survival,  even  for  a 
limited  period.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
if  the  Church  could  have  been  conformed  to 
the  Ritualistic  pattern — the  pattern  furnished 
in  that  much-lauded  book  which  has  become 
a  fetich  to  the  *  Catholic'  party,  the  first 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. — he  would 
have  desired  it  to  remain  the  Church  of  the 
nation;  but  whatever  may  have  been  his 
wishes,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  thing 
was  impossible,  and  that  Romanizing  of  the 
Church  meant  its  disestablishment.  For  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  he  was  a  determined 
enemy  of  a  movement  which  he  felt  assured 
would  effect  a  complete  breach  between  his 
Church  and  the  English  people.  The  Na- 
tionality of  the  Church  was  of  higher  im- 
portance than  its  Catholicity,  and  he  would 
not  have  risked  the  loss  of  the  former  in 
order  to  preserve  the  *  notes'  of  the  latter. 

To  make  the  Church  truly  national  was, 
in  fact,  the  one  object  of  his  life  which  he 
kept  steadily  in  view,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  encountered  no  little  obloquy.  He 
understood  that  to  resist  the  strong  drift  of 
public  opinion,  even  when  it  had  set  in  a 
direction  entirely  contrary  to  his  own  desires 
and  proclivities,  was  not  only  to  defeat  his 
own  purpose,  but  to  court  disaster  for  the 
Church ;  and  therefore  he  yielded  at  times 
when  more  reckless  spirits  would  have  had 
him  resist  a  ouirance.  But  he  was  content 
to  be  reproached  with  cowardice,  with  un- 
faithfulness, with  vacillation,  and  a  number 
of  other  faults  beside,  rather  than  compro- 
mise what  appeared  to  him  the  sacred  inte- 
rests which  he  was  bound  at  all  costs  to 
guard.  Nonconformists,  with  a  faith  based 
on  an  entirely  different  ground,  might 
reasonably  say  that  he  had  not  sufiicient 
trust  in  the  power  of  truth  itself,  or  in  the 
care  of  God  for  His  own  Church ;  but  this 
objection  cannot  be  urged  by  those  who 
share  his  belief  in  the  value  of  an  official 
recognition  and  endowment  of  religion  by 
the  State. 

There  was  nothing  exceptional  in  his 
Erastianism.     It  was  not  more  extreme,  for 


example,  than  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Liver- 
pool, whose  intense  Protestantism  has  not 
taught  him  to  cherish  higher  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual  conscience,  and 
whose  evangelical  fervor  has  not  inspired 
him  with  a  more  perfect  confidence  in  the 
forces  which  belong  to  the  Church,  and 
which  no  Government  can  enfeeble  or  in- 
crease. The  Primate  never  gave  way  to  the 
pessimism  which  marks  the  predictions  of 
the  great  Evangelical  bishop  as  to  the  con- 
sequence of  Disestablishment,  and  there  is 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  he  would  have 
made  greater  sacrifices  in  order  to  avert  this 
dreaded  consummation.  He  was  simply  an 
Erastian,  and  in  this  his  position  and  con- 
duct were  in  strict  consistency  with  his 
avowed  principles.  He  never  indulged  in 
unctuous  professions  on  the  one  hand,  or  in 
loud  boasts  of  spiritual  independence  on  the 
other,  only  to  give  the  lie  to  both  by  hold- 
ing an  office  which  the  State  conferred,  and 
conferred  on  the  understanding,  which  did 
not  need  to  bo  expressed  in  any  form,  how- 
ever indirect,  because  it  was  implied  in  the 
whole  procedure,  that  its  supremacy  was  to 
be  maintained.  If  a  man  cannot  in  con- 
science yield  that  allegiance  he  has  no  busi- 
ness to  accept  the  humblest  position  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  To  prate  about  the 
supremacy  of  conscience  while  wearing  the 
livery  and  receiving  the  emoluments  of  a 
State  official  is  not  a  very  dignified  or 
honourable  course,  and  yet  it  is  not  worse 
than  the  loud  talk  about  spiritual  indepen- 
dence by  those  whose  actions  and  words 
alike  manifest  their  willingness  to  allow  the 
interference,  and  even  to  rest  on  the  power 
of  Caesar  in  matters  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Dr.  Tait  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  his  own  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a 
State  Church,  and  he  shaped  his  conduct 
accordingly.  He  did  not  vapour  about  a 
freedom  which  he  knew  did  not  exist,  and 
could  not  be  tolerated  within  an  Establish- 
ment, nor  did  be  assume  a  lofty  tone  of 
defiance  to  the  State  altogether  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  age^  but  wisely 
and  anxiously  sought  to  reconcile  the  old 
institution  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
If  in  doing  this  he  often  showed  weakness, 
the  weakness  was  due  to  the  situation  rather 
than  to  the  man.  Granted  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Established  Church  at  pre- 
sent exists,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any 
one  could  have  filled  the  office  of  Arch- 
bishop with  more  sagacity  and  efficiency 
than  have  characterized  the  administration 
of  Dr.  Tait.  If  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  the  Church  national,  he  has  at  least 
done  much  to  prevent  it  frera  assuming 
that  purely  sacerdotal  character  which  would 
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'have  made  it  distinctly  anti-national.  He 
has  not  won  back  Nonconformists — that 
were,  indeed,  an  impossible  undertaking — 
he  has  not  even  induced  them  to  abandon 
their  contention  for  perfect  religious  equality, 
but  he  has  done  something  towards  estab- 
lishing a  modus  vivendi  with  them  even 
during  the  controversies  which  are  inevi- 
table, lie  has  not  even  been  able  to  stave 
off  changes  which  have  materially  affected 
the  position  of  the  State  Church,  but  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  them  as  innocuous 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Amid  the  political  changes  of  the  last  few 
years — changes  which  have  gone  much 
-deeper  than  many  suspect,  and  certainly 
deeper  than  is  indicated  as  yet  by  the  legis- 
lation of  the  period— ^it  would  have  been 
very  easy  for  a  leading  prelate  to  gather 
•around  the  Church  a  storm  of  unpopularity. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Tait  that  both  as 
Bishop  of  London  and  as  Primate  he  pur- 
sued a  policy  which  has  produced  a  directly 
opposite  effect.  Had  he  been  more  of  a 
partizan  he  would  have  excited  more  enthu- 
siasm, but  it  is  tolerably  certain  he  would 
have  wrecked  the  Establishment 

The  course  he  actually  took  has  been, 
with  occasional  exceptions,  so  evidently  that 
of  common*  sense  that  the  probability  is  he 
may  obtain  less  credit  than  is  his  fair  due 
for  the  sound  judgment  which  led  him  to 
adopt  it,  and  the  resolution  with  which  he 
has  adhered  to  it  .  His  path  was  by  no 
means  so  plain  as  we,  judging  after  the  event, 
may  be  disposed  to  believe.  Within  the 
Church  itself  are  several  distinct  parties  who 
eonsciously  or  unconsciously  are  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  its  nationalitv.  There  are  num- 
bers  who,  though  they  would  not  express 
the  feeling,  and  have  indeed  scarcely  de- 
fined it  to  themselves,  cling  to  the  Establish- 
ment simply  as  ouc  of  iLo  luslitutious  of  the 
ancient  feudalism.  They  love  its  pomp 
and  circumstance,  they  are  overawed  by  its 
proud  historic  tradition,  they  regard  it  as  an 
appanage  of  the  throne  and  the  aristocracy, 
they  value  it  as  maintaining  a  proper  sub- 
ordination of  different  classes  in  the  nation. 
To  men  of  this  type  every  idea  of  change  is 
unwelcome.  Instead  of  conciliating  Dis- 
senters, they  would  teach  them  their  own 
inferiority.  If  they  will  be  reconciled  to 
the  Church,  they  may  be  welcomed  as  peni- 
tents; but  if  not  they  should  be  left  to 
bear  the  necessary  penalty  of  their  own  vo- 
luntary separation  from  an  ancient  English 
institution.  With  them  its  orthodoxy,  its 
spirituality,  its  eflSciency  are  matters  of  se- 
condary concern.  They  are  primarily  politi- 
cal Churchmen,  who  look  on  the  Church  as 
the  buttress  of  aristocratic  institutions,  and 


Dissent  as  un-English  and  revolutionary. 
This  is  the  old  Tory  view,  and  it  was  one 
which  the  Archbishop  could  not  fail  to  cross 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  broad  national  ideal. 

Then  there  is  the  '  Catholic '  section,  to 
which  the  Establishment  is  worthless  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  enhance  the 
dignity  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
*Holy  Catholic  Church'  in  the  country. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  this  party  better  than 
the  submission  of  the  entire  people  to  its 
sway  ;  but  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
desires  the  nationalization  of  the  Church. 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  is  its  most 
august  representative,  did  not  hesitate  at  the 
recent  Church  Congress  to  suggest  that  in 
this  reconciliation  of  Popish  recusants  and 
Nonconformist  schismatics  with  each  other 
and  with  the  establishment  on  the  common 
platform  of  Anglicanism  lies  the  only  pros- 
pect of  Christian  unity  in  the  land.  There 
may  be  few  who  are  foolish  enough  to  dream 
of  such  an  issue  as  being  within  the  range  of 
possible  contingencies ;  but  there  are  num- 
bers who  are  so  far  in  agreement  with  the 
Bishop  that  they  would  not  yield  a  solitary 
point  to  secure  union  or  even  extension  by 
any  other  method.  They  would  leave  the 
sects  with  their  imperfect  Christianity,  and 
at  whatever  cost  hold  fast  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  Of  course  many  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Dr.  Tait  were  obnoxious  to  this 
class,  and  were  cited  as  evidence  that  there 
was  still  in  him  some  remnant  of  the  evil 
leaven  of  his  old  Presbyterianism.  He 
knew  what  they  did  not  perceive,  and  are 
unable  to  perceive  now,  that  these  sacerdotal 
claims  were  an  anachronism,  that  they  find 
little  real  favour  even  with  that  section  of 
the  laity  supposed  to  be  most  ecclesiasti- 
cally minded,  that  the  Church  which  is  to 
live  must  be  popular  in  the  truest  sense,  and 
that  priests  are  as  little  popular  in  England 
to-day  as  at  any  former  period  of  our  his- 
tory. 

It  seems  to  have  been  this  feeling,  carried 
somewhat  too  far,  which  betrayed  Dr.  Tait 
into  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  his  Pri- 
macv.  He  was  certain  that  Ritualism  had 
no  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  people ; 
he  was  full  of  anxiety  as  to  its  probable  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  the  Establishment ; 
he  was  indignant  at  its  arrogance  and  law- 
lessness, and  he  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  suppressing  at  least  its  extreme  manifesta- 
tions by  law.  He  was  still  acting  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life. 
Under  no  circumstances  did  he  show  any 
malevolence  towards  the  Romanizing  party, 
or  any  disposition  to  treat  them  personally 
with  harshness.  To  him  thev  were  enemies 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commonwealth,  and  it 
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was  essential  that  their  designs  shoald  be 
baffled.  They  stood  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
version of  the  nation  to  the  Church,  and  were 
widening  the  chasm  which  separated  large 
sections  of  the  nation  from  the  Ghnrch,  and 
they  mnst  be  removed.  To  this  extent  Dr. 
Tait  seemed  to  lean  to  the  views  of  another 
school,  that  which  maintains  that  the  Esta- 
blishment was  the  defence  of  Protestantism, 
and  that  all  who  would  not  accept  the  Pro- 
testant shibboleths  should  te  treated  as  trai- 
tors. But,  in  truth,  the  Archbishop  had  as 
little  sympathy  with  the  Church  Association 
as  with  the  English  Church  Union.  Ho  was 
too  tolerant  to  regard  with  satisfaction  even 
the  mildest  forms  of  persecution,  and  if  he 
forged  weapons  which  readily  lent  them- 
selves to  the  designs  of  the  persecutor,  it 
certainly  was  not  from  a  desire  to  suppress 
any  form  of  opinion,  but  only  to  save  the 
Establishment  from  the  evils  which  he  be- 
lieved would  overtake  it  if  the  nation  found 
that  it  was  comprehensive  enough  to  include 
Romanists  in  its  ranks. 

In  this  view  be  was  undoubtedly  right. 
The  English  people  have  not  learned,  show 
no  signs  of  learning,  to  tolerate  a  State  Church 
which  indulges  in  coquetries  with  Rome. 
But  there  was  another  side  of  the  question 
of  which  he  did  not  take  sufficient  account 
Probably  he  underrated  the  strength  of  the 
forces  arrayed  on  behalf  of  the  extreme 
Anglicans,  and  especially  did  he  not  antici- 
pate the  amount  of  sympathy  which  the 
attack  upon  them  evoked  from  the  moderate 
High  Churchmen.  Certainly  he  did  not 
foresee  the  reception  which  his  measure  met 
with  from  Nonconformists  and  others,  who, 
though  ardent  Protestants,  are  not  Philistines, 
and  who  have  learned  the  lesson  which  all 
history  teaches,  that  nowhere  is  force  less 
of  a  remedy  than  in  the  region  of  con- 
science, and  even  from  the  masses  who  care 
little  for  theological  systeniH,  and  certainly 
have  no  affection  for  priests,  but  who  have 
all  the  English  love  of  fair  play,  and  whose 
sense  of  justice  was  offended  by  the  severity 
shown  to  one  section  of  the  clergy.  The 
measure  failed  of  its  purpose  inasmuch  as, 
so  far  from  giving  the  people  a  fuller  assur- 
ance of  the  Protestantism  of  their  Church, 
it  has  done  much  to  confirm  the  suspicions 
previously  entertained  on  this  point.  It 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Ritualism,  and 
Ritualism  is  so  far  triumphant  that  now, 
after  the  Church  has  been  for  eight  years 
under  this  drastic  law,  the  practices  which 
the  Archbishop  denounced  when  be  intro- 
duced the  measure  remains  as  rife  as  ever.  In 
no  respect  has  Ritualism  lowered  its  flag  or 
abjared  its  pretensions;  while  the  Public  Wor- 
ship Regulation  Act,  instead  of  winning  back 


any  sympathy  for  the  Church,  has  tended 
rather  to  lay  bare  its  weaknesses  and  increase 
its'manifold  difficulties.  It  was  a  ffreat  mis- 
take, but  it  was  only  another  part  of  the  same 
policy  which  the  Primate  pursued  when  he 
advocated  the  acceptance  of  Lord  Harrow- 
by's  celebrated  amendment  on  the  Burials 
Bill.  He  had  no  desire  to  persecute;  he 
simply  sought  to  make  the  Church  national, 
and  for  that  end  was  as  content  to  reject  that 
which  the  nation  would  not  tolerate  as  to 
comprehend  that  which  it  was  willing  to 
include,  within  the  limits  of  its  Protestant 
Christianity. 

This  Erastian  conception  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  offensive  to  numbers  of  Church- 
men as  to  all  Nonconformists,  but  it  is  that 
on  which  an  Archbishop  would  very  naturally 
look  with  considerable  complacency.  It  may 
be  said  by  those  who  have  a  more  spiritual 
ideal  that  it  subordinates  the  essence  to  the 
accidents,  the  life  to  the  meat,  the  body  to 
the  raiment  That  is  the  view  of  men  of 
Canon  Liddon's  type,  and  it  is  that  with 
'  which  Nonconformists  must  have  more  sym- 
'  pat  by.  But  the  Primate  could  plead  on  his 
own  behalf  that,  however  beautiful  the  Ca- 
non's theory,  it  is  in  flagrant  and  irreconci- 
lable con  tradition  to  the  facts.  Erastianism 
may  be  good  or  bad,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
the  principle  of  the  Establishment,  and  the 
only  principle  which  gives  it  a  chance  of 
existence.  Its  ideas  seem  to  have  been  in- 
grained in  Dr.  Tait's  mind.  *•  The  Spectator  * 
speaks  of  '  his  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
sobriety  of  a  type  of  Christianity  which 
may  be  described  as  Presbyterianism  thinly 
veneered  with  dignified  Episcopalian  forms  ;* 
but  his  Presbyterian  education  had  done 
more  for  him  even  than  this.  It  had 
made  him  intensely  Erastian.  The  ac^ 
tual  identification  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  was  maintained  much  longer  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England.  Up  to  a  company 
tively  recent  period  the  Church  and  the 
nation  were  practically  the  same.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  representative  of  an  Episcopalian 
monarch  in  the  General  Assembly  was  an 
anomaly,  but  it  was  tolerated,  or  rather  had 
become  to  be  regarded,  as  a  tribute  paid  to 
the  faith  of  the  nation.  To  any  one  trained 
under  such  conditions,  with  all  the  memories 
which  associated  Presbyterianism  with  the 
heroic  struggles  of  the  people  for  liberty, 
nothing  would  seem  more  natural  or  desira- 
ble than  a  National  Church.  He  was  doubt- 
less faithful  to  all  the  ideas  of  his  childhood 
and  youth  when  he  laboured  so  incessantly 
for  the  recovery  of  the  national  idea,  and  it 
so  happened  that  he  was  faithful  also  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment 
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He  has  often  been  described  as  a  '  trim- 
mer.'    The  epithet  so  exactly  describes  the 
aspect,  which  a  policy  with  the  aim  he  kept 
steadily  before  him  throughout  his  episco- 
pate was  certain  to  assume,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  it  should  be  applied  to  him.     It 
was  not  just,  and  yet  there  are  facts  which 
seem  to  sustain  it.     The  opening  act  of  his 
public  life,  for  example,  was  that  memorable 
protest  against  Tract  XC.  already  referred 
to ;  while  one  of  his  latest,  as  we  are  told, 
was  to  recommend  for  other  preferment  the 
clei^yman   who,   perhaps  more   than    any 
other,  has  sought  to  make  the  theory  of  that 
tract  a  living  reality,  and  who  has  been  con- 
spicuous as  an  example  of  the  lawless  auda- 
city with  which,  in  defiance  of  courts  and 
statutes,  he  has  persisted  in  an  extravagance 
of  Komish  ceremonial.     Yet  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Primate  had  aban- 
doned the  views  expressed  in  the  Protest,  or 
regarded  Tractarianism,  to  say  nothing  of 
Ritualism,  with  more  sympathy.     What  he 
had  learned  was  that  the  Anglican  party  was 
too  strong  to  be  expelled  from  the  Establish- 
ment without  imperilling  its  existence.     He 
was  not  less  of  a  Protestant,  but  he  had  been 
forced  to  the  conviction  that  the  supremacy 
of  Protestantism  in  the  Anglican  Church  was 
not  to  be  so  easily  secured  as  he  might  at 
first  have  believed.     The  rumours  that  have 
been  so  industriously  circulated  as  to   his 
change  of  opinion  relative  to   the  Public 
Worship  Regulation'  Act  might  have  been 
treated  with  indifference  but  for  the  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Mackonochie,  which  is 
certainly  little  short  of  a  direct  confession 
of  failure.     If  the  Act  was  intended  to  do 
anything,  it  was  to  suppress  the  extravagances 
of  ritual  for  which  St  Alban's  has  so  long 
been  notorious ;  and,  so  far  as  the  action  of 
the  Court  was  concerned,  it  had  answered 
its  design.     The  ceremonial  had  been  in- 
hibited, and  the  celebrant  condemned;  it 
remained  only  that  the  penalty  of  the  law 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  recalcitrant  priest 
-who  obstinately  refused  to  take  any  heed  to 
the  law   or  its  administrators.      It  was  at 
this  point  that  the  Archbishop  interfered,  in 
order  to  save  the  offender  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  transgression.     It  seems 
at  first  sight  as  though  the  Primate  shrank 
from  the  natural  results  of  hii^  own  action 
in   introducing  the   Public   Worship    Act. 
But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  results  were 
of  a  kind  which  he  had  never  contemplated. 
He  had  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account 
the  force  of  the  strong  conscientious  convic- 
tions of  those  against  whom  the  law  was  di- 
rected, and  probably  had  calculated  on  the 
submission  of  the  great  majority.     That  a 
few  extreme  men  would  secede  must  have 
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seemed  probable,  and  for  this  he  was  doubt- 
less prepared ;  but  the  attitude  of  obstinate 
passive  resistance  which  Ritualists  have 
taken,  and  in  which  they  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  sympathy  of  the  High  Church 
party  in  general,  was  a  contingency  which 
evidently  was  not  foreseen,  or  the  Act  would 
not  have  been  passed. 

Whether  it  ought  to  have  been  anticipated 
is  another  question  which  affects  the  saga- 
city of  the  Primate's  statesmanship.      He 
wak  certainly  warned   at  the  time,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  for  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  probably  for  the  good  of  the  Es- 
tablishment as  well,  if  he  had  paid  more 
heed  to  the  eloquent  monitions  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone— than  whom  the  Anglican  Church  has 
no  more  loyal  son  and  no  wiser  counsellor 
— than  to  the  Protestant  rhapsodies  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  day.     Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  united  as  the 
champions  of  English  Protestantism,  pre- 
sented  a  spectacle   which    would  provoke 
laughter,  were  not  the  issues  involved  so 
serious.     Still,  it  may  be  urged,  in  excuse 
for  the  Primate,  that  these  men  were  saga- 
cious politicians,  that  if  their  zeal  for  Pro- 
testantism was  somewhat  questionable,  their 
care  for  their  own  reputation  was  beyond 
the   possibility  of  suspicion,   and    that   it 
might,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  policy 
recommended  by  them  would  at  least  be 
popular  and  successful.     If  an  Archbishop 
was  to  listen   to   counsels   of  expediency, 
there  were  none  who  seemed  more  able  to 
play  for  him  the  part  of  Achitophel.     How 
was  it,  then,  they  were  mistaken  ?     Surely 
because  they  were  politicians,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  the  strength  of  faith,  and  were 
utterly  unable  to  estimate  the  spiritual  forces 
against  which  they  had. to  contend.     The 
position  of  the  Ritualist  clergy,  indeed,  is  so 
inconsistent  and  indefensible  that  it  might 
have   seemed   incredible  that   any  rational 
men  could  attempt  to  hold  it ;  and  still  more 
that  in  their  struggle  they  should  obtain  so 
large  an  amount  of  sympathy,  even  from 
those  who  detest  both  their  principles  and 
practices.     To  repudiate  the  control  of  the 
nation  in  the  National  Church ;  to  accept 
the  interference  of  the  State  when  it  has 
privileges  to  bestow,  and  scorn  it  whenever 
it  has  a  discipline  to  exercise ;  to  set  up  the 
authority  of  conscience  as  a  bar  against  the 
control  of  Parliament  when  it  establishes  a 
Court  for  the  administration  of  law,  and 
meekly  to  submit  to  that  control  when  it 
appoints  a  Minister  who   has  mitres  and 
deaneries  to  bestow,  is  such  flagrant  incon- 
sistency that  even  far-seeing  men  may  plead 
some  justification  of  their  omission  to  take  it 
into  account  in  the  formation  of  their  policy. 
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Bat  even  if  they  coald  have  anticipated 
action  bo  unreasonable,  thej  might  have 
hoped  that,  at  all  events,  it  woald  have  been 
80  strongly  reprobated  by  pablic  opinion 
that  the  position  must  be  speedily  aban- 
doned. Strange  to  say,  it  has  not  been  so. 
Not  only  have  High  Churchmen  rallied  to 
the  support  of  their  friends,  but  even  some 
Liberals  of  '  The  Spectator '  type  have  con- 
tended strenuously  on  the  same  side.  Recu- 
sants chose  to  be  imprisoned  rather  than 
submit,  and  there  are  multitudes  who  are  so 
moved  by  the  spectacle  of  a  man,  and  espe- 
cially an  earnest  religious  teacher,  suffering 
for  conscience'  sake,  that  they  do  not  stop 
to  inquire  whether  bis  martyrdom  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  perversity  or  of  the  injustice 
of  authority.  Practically,  Mr.  Green's  im- 
prisonment killed  the  Public  Worship  Act. 
it  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  similar 
action  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mackonochie  that 
the  Primate  addressed  to  him  from  the 
chamber  of  death  that  touching  appeal 
which  will  long  remain  a  memorial  of  the 
personal  goodness  and  gentleness  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  miserable  feebleness  of  the 
system  of  which  he  was  the  representative. 
When  the  softened  feeling  which  at  present 
affects  all  our  judgments  of  the  Primate's 
action  has  passed  away,  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  may  be  more  severely  criticized  than 
now.  We  only  trust  that  the  blame  will  al- 
ways rest  where  it  ought  to  be  laid,  not  on 
the  man,  but  on  the  hard  necessities  of  his 
position. 

While  the  Archbishop  seemed  of  late 
more  cautious  and,  perhaps,  more  concilia- 
tory towards  Ritualists,  this  tended  to  in- 
creased severity  of  action  in  relation  to  the 
Rationalist  school  rather  than  to  that  conci- 
liation which  had  been  manifested  towards 
extreme  Anglicans.  In  early  days  he  showed 
more  of  the  Broad  Church  spirit,  as  was 
seen  in  his  vote  against  the  synod ical  con- 
demnation of  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  and  in 
bis  sympathy  with  Dr.  Colenso.  The  morn- 
ing  journal,  which  is  understood  to  be  the 
most  authoritative  exponent  of  clerical  opi- 
nion, says — 

He  came  to  this  important  post  (the  Bisho- 
pric of  London)  just  when  the  predicted  reac- 
tion from  Tractarianism  began  to  show  itself, 
first  of  all  in  the  work  of  Bishop  Colenso  on 
the  Pentateuch,  and  secondly  in  *  Essays  and 
Reviews/  As  a  leading  member  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation,  Dr.  Tait  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  these  publications  gave  rise, 
and  It  would  be  useless  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  he  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  the  wri- 
ters to  a  degree  which  gave  considerable  of- 
fence to  even  very  tolerant  theologians.  In 
Jane  of  the  same  year  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 


moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  synodical 
condemnation  of  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  which 
was  carried  by  a  larffe  majority ;  but  of  the  two 
dissentients  the  Bi£op  of  London  was  one. 

A  more  ill-advised  vote  than  that  of  the 
majority  has  seldom  been  given.  It  was 
needless,  for  no  one  would  suspect  that  a 
bench  of  bishops  would  commit  themselves 
to  any  theological  novelties ;  and  it  was  mis- 
chievous, as  giving  the  book  thus  solemnly 
condemned  a  factitious  importance  and  no- 
toriety which  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
attained.  That  the  Episcopal  censure  would 
conclude  the  controversy  no  sane  man  could 
believe.  What  bishops  have  to  do  with  he- 
retical books,  at  all  events  in  a  Protestant 
country,  is  to  answer  rather  than  to  stigma- 
tize them ;  for  if  they  can  do  the  first  the 
second  is  not  necessary,  and  if  they  cannot 
it  has  no  weight  So  Dr.  Tait  saw,  and 
acted  accordingly,  and  his  wisdom  has  been 
justified  by  the  event  The  vote  of  Convo- 
cation sold  the  book  instead  of  killing  the 
heresy.  In  late  years  Dr.  Tait  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  having  as  one  of  his  suffra^ns 
one  of  the  celebrated  aeptem  contra  Chris* 
tum^  who,  under  the  genial  influences  of  the 
Episcopal  bench,  seems  to  be  rapidly  deve- 
loping into  a  mild  type  of  High  Church  bi- 
shop, who,  so  far  from  indulging  in  heresy, 
recently  delighted  his  High  Church  vicars 
by  an  elaborate  argument  in  favour  of  the 
law  so  dear  to  High  Church  minds,  forbid- 
ding marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
A  still  more  flagrant  offender  amongst  the 
seven,  and  one  who  has  given  no  signs  of 
penitence,  has  more  recently  been  appointed 
to  the  headship  of  an  Oxford  College.  Dr. 
Tait's  vote,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been 
so  strikingly  vindicated,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  his  theological  sympathies  with 
Rationalism,  but  by  his  broad  and  tolerant 
spirit,  which  not  only  resented  such  a  mode 
of  action,  but  disposed  him  to  take  a  more 
charitable  view  or  the  teachings  which  had 
thrown  so  many  of  his  Episcopal  colleagues 
into  a  panic. 

His  own  position  was  clearly  defined  in 
his  charges  of  1876  and  1879.  With  a  ra- 
tionalized Church,  out  of  which  the  super- 
natural element  has  been  extruded,  he  has 
no  sympathy.  To  give  up  the  incarnation 
and  the  resurrection  is  to  reduce  Christianity 
to  a  cold  and  powerless  deism,  and  in  both 
these  addresses  he  employs  all  the  power  of 
his  reasoning  to  expose  the  danger  of  such 
an  attempt  Speaking  in  the  first  of  them, 
in  relation  to  those  who  admire  everything 
in  Christianity  except  ita  supernatural  ele* 
ments,  he  says — 

If  Christianity  could  only  be  relieved  of 
this  element — that  u,  (^  iC  eiued  to  he  ChHtU' 
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anity — ^they  would  be  glad  to  adopt  it ;  for 
without  the  supernatural  element  it  ceases  to 
be  Christianity.  Christ  died  that  He  might 
rise  again.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
the  greatest  of  all  miracles.  On  this  the 
whole  of  Christianity  turns.  To  attempt, 
therefore,  to  present  the  world  with  a  Chris- 
tianity devoid  of  the  supernatural  elements 
leads  to  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

It  is  necessary  to  cite  such  a  distinct  ut- 
terance as  this,  because  of  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  to  fix  on  certain  liberal  expres- 
sions of  Dr.  Tait's  as  though  they  indicated 
the  absence  of  any  decided  theological  con- 
victions, and,  indeed,  a  contempt  for  dogma 
altogether.  There  cot>Id  be  no  greater  mis- 
take. Hd  was  broad,  but  his  breadth  was 
in  sympathy  ^ore  than  in  opinion.  He  en- 
deavoured to  be  just  and  even  generous  to 
opponents,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  always  understood  their  actual  position, 
and  it  is  certain  that  bis  liberality  to  them 
was  not  the  result  of  secret  sympathy  with 
their  views.  His  charity  was  of  the  truest 
kind — a  quality  of  the  heart,  a  manifestation 
of  broad  sympathies,  not  of  lax  opinions. 
In  his  last  charge  he  returned  to  the  subject, 
and  dealt  with  it  even  more  fully.  Clearly 
his  conceptions  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
conflict  had  deepened  in  the  interval,  and  he 
insists  even  more  strongly  than  before  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  distinct  testimony  on  these 
cardinal  verities.  He  does  it,  however,  with 
the  same  perfect  self-possession,  the  same 
freedom  from  exaggeration  and  fear,  the 
same  anxious  care  to  discern  the  good  and 
strong  points  in  the  system  which  he  was 
opposing,  that  were  always  so  conspicuous 
in  all  his  controversial  utterances.  He  would 
have  been  the  last  unnecessarily  to  narrow 
the  limits  of  comprehension  in  the  Anglican 
Church ;  but  he  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  con- 
viction that  in  a  Christian  Church  there 
could  be  no  place  for  those  who,  by  denying 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  practically  de- 
nied Christianity  itself. 

The  action  of  the  Primate  towards  Non- 
conformists was  dictated  by  no  vain  dream 
that  they  might  be  included  within  the  Es- 
tablishment, but  rather  by  an  earnest  endea- 
vour to  make  the  pressure  of  the  Establish- 
ment so  inoffensive  that  their  position  outside 
might  be  as  tolerable  as  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  would  allow.  The  Bishop  of 
Liverpool  tells  Nonconformists  that  though 
the  Establishment  should  be  destroyed,  the 
social  barriers  which  divide  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists  would  remain,  and  would 
probably  be  guarded  with  more  vigilance 
and  severity  than  ever.  The  Primate,  on 
the  contrary,  did  his  utmost  to  remove  just 
causes  of  grievance,  and  to  bridge  over  the 


social  chasm  which  divides  our  religious 
communities.  To  close  it  up  or  to  get  rid 
of  its  unpleasant  influences  was  a  task  be* 
yond  his  power,  but  he  established  better 
relations  between  Lambeth  Palace  and  the 
Nonconformists  than  have  existed  for  gene- 
rations. This  was  all  the  more  honourable 
because  no  man  was  more  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  Nonconformist  contention,  or  less  in- 
clined to  recognize  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mands for  religious  equality.  It  would 
seem,  from  some  of  his  utterances,  as  though 
he  entertained  the  hope  that  the  Anglican 
Church  might  become  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  Protestant  churches  in  this  country,  itself 
enjoying  the  distinction  of  the  State  Church 
and  the  primacy  which  that  would  confer. 
But  even  that  dream  appears  to  have  faded 
away  in  his  last  years,  and  all  that  he  desi- 
derates in  his  last  charge  is  the  establishment 
of  friendly  relations  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect  for  recognized  conscientious  diffe- 
rences. More  noble,  catholic  utterances 
have  seldom  fallen  from  the  mouth  of  an 
Archbishop  than  those  in  which  on  that  oc- 
casion he  urged  on  his  clergy  the  necessity 
of  a  tolerant  Christian  spirit  in  their  deal- 
ings with  Dissent. 

Here,  too,  as  in  his  opposition  to  the 
*  Catholic'  party,  the  ardour  of  the  Archbi- 
shop led  him  to  commit  some  mistakes. 
One  of  the  most  serious  was  his  unexpected 
patronage  of  the  Church  Defence  Associa- 
tion. It  might  have  been  thought  that  he  was 
the  man  to  see  that,  if  the  Church  was  not  its 
own  defender,  no  society  that  could  be  es- 
tablished could  avail  to  defend  it.  Dissen- 
ters, indeed,  had  no  ground  of  complaint  of 
his  action  in  this  matter.  It  was  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness  which  they  might  rather 
welcome,  and  a  challenge  to  a  controversy 
from  which,  certainly,  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  shrink.  The  only  gainers  by  His 
Grace's  movement  were  the  few  noisy  cham- 
pions who  are  the  self-constituted  and  pro- 
fessional defenders  of  the  Establishment. 
Sagacious  men  could  not  but  feel  that  if  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  bishops,  with  the 
Primate  at  their  head,  felt  that  their  great 
institutions  throughout  the  country  were 
not  sufficiently  strong  bulwarks,  and  that 
they  must  themselves  come  into  the  conflict 
and  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  an  ir- 
regular force,  as  the  only  hope  of  saving  the 
Establishment,  its  days  were  numbered,  and 
the  end  was  not  far  distant 

A  more  unfortunate  error  was  committed 
by  him  at  his  last  Diocesan  Conference, 
when  be  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  Non- 
conformists the  odium  of  having  a  system 
of  patronage  among  themselves.  This  ^as 
his  language: 
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A  real  distinction  might  be  drawn  between 
the  sale  of  advowsons  and  the  sale  of  next 
presentations.  The  sale  of  the  former  was 
often  spoken  of  by  Nonconformists  as  an 
awful  blot  on  the  Church ;  but  he  could  not 
distinguish  its  principle  from  the  purchase  of 
a  share  in  a  chapel,  which  in  Wales  was 
thought  to  be  a  justifiable  and  a  very  profitable 
way  of  investing  money.  If  a  man  Dought  a 
chapel  and  placed  in  it  a  person  in  whom  he 
was  interested,  that  was  not  distinguishable 
in  principle  from  the  sale  of  an  advowson, 
and  therefore  the  Church  was  not  to  be  con- 
demned for  having  failed  to  get  rid  of  pa- 
tronage.* 

The  logic  here  is  as  weak  as  the  statements 
are  unfounded.  Granting  all  that  the  Pri- 
mate asserted,  there  is  no  parallel  between 
the  man  who  gives  his  friend  the  use  of  a 
building  and  the  patron  who  appoints  bis 
nominee  to  the  cure  of  souls.  But  the  alle- 
gations on  which  this  attempted  parallel  is 
based  have  been  contradicted  on  authoritv 
which  can  only  be  met  by  a  wide  array  of 
facts.  Had  they  been  true  the  Primate 
would  have  had  to  prove  that  traflSckers  in 
chapel  shares  had  the  sanction  of  any  of  the 
Dissenting  communities  with  which  they 
were  connected  for  their  proceedings.  There 
is,  however,  no  foundation  for  the  allega- 
tions. Our  Welsh  friends  must  have  been 
extremely  entertained  when  they  heard  of 
the  profitable  investments  in  chapel-building 
shares  which  are  to  be  had  in  their  country. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Primate 
stooped  to  employ  such  a  weapon.  It  is 
still  more  to  be  deplored  that  he  did  not, 
before  committing  himself  to  such  asser- 
tions, test  the  accuracy  of  his  information. 
Probably  it  was  one  of  the  unhappy  results 
of  association  with  Church  defenders  that 
he  was  led  to  adopt  one  of  those  sensational 
stories  which  are  their  stock-in-trade. 

But  no  mistakes  of  this  kind  could  obli- 
terate the  recollection  of  the  service  which 
'the  Primate  rendered  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligions liberty,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
numbers  of  his  own  clergy,  and  at  the  risk 
of  serious  misconstruction.  He  used  his  in- 
fluence to  liberalize  the  nniversities ;  he  pre- 
vented the  struggle  about  the  Irish  Church 
from  becoming  a  fierce  conflict  between  the 
Established  Chnrch  and  the  newly  enfran- 
chised democracy,  led  by  the  grreatest  states- 
man of  the  age,  and  flushed  with  a  sense  of 
power  and  victory  which  might  easily  have 
Deen  roused  to  passion  ;  he  promoted  a  set- 
tlement of  the  vexed  questions  determined 
by  the  Burials  Bill.  It  may  be  said,  that 
whatever  benefits  Dissenters  have  derived 
from  any  of  these  measures,  the  Establish- 
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ment  has  gained  at  least  as  much  by  ita 
increased  security ;  but  this,  if  true,  en- 
hances instead  of  diminishes  the  credit  due 
to  the  Archbishop.  If  he  had  listened  to 
the  fiery  counsellors  around  he  would  have 
taken  the  ^  non-possnmos '  attitude  and 
braved  the  consequences.  Let  any  one  en- 
deavour to  realize  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  he  pursued  this  course  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Dises- 
tablishment of  the  Irish  Church.  It  is  pos- 
sible, perhaps  probable,  that  the  Bill  would 
have  been  rejected,  in  which  case  an  appeal 
would  have  been  made  to  the  country,  and 
the  whole  force  of  Liberalism  engaged  in  a 
resolute  struggle  to  humble  the  clergy.  The 
fate  of  the  English  Chnrch  would  have  been 
identified  with  that  of  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment, and  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for 
the  bishops  if  the  worst  consequence  which 
ensued  had  been  their  own  expulsion  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  From  a  blundering 
policy,  which  must  have  been  disastrous  in 
its  result,  they  were  saved,  both  on  this 
occasion  and  on  that  of  the  Burials  Bill,  by 
the  sound  judgment  of  the  Primate,  who 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  heroic 
resistance  would  be  a  policy  of  madness, 
and,  what  was  equally  important  under  the 
circumstances,  had  the  courage  to  act  np  to 
his  convictions. 

Of  course  Dr.  Tait  laid  himself  open  to 
those  unsparing  attacks  by  which  some  of 
the  clergy  and  the  Church  journals  have 
enabled  us  to  understand  how  possible  it  is 
to  combine  a  profound  belief  in  Episcopal 
authority  with  the  most  disrespectful  and 
even  contemptuous  action  towards  those  by 
whom  it  is  wielded.  The  severest  critics  of 
bishops  of  late  have  not  been  found  among 
Nonconformists,  but  among  their  own  clergy. 
But  perhaps  no  one  has  suffered,  and  cer- 
tainly none  more  unjustly  than  the  late  Arch- 
bishop. The  attacks  upon  him — as,  for 
example,  in  relation  to  Lis  alleged  Presby- 
terian baptism  ~  have  sometimes  passed  the 
bounds  of  decency.  Even  in  a  grave  histo- 
rical work,  which  is  presumably  intended  to 
be  permanent  (Blunt's  'History  of  the  Re* 
formation'),  the  High  Church  author  can- 
not refrain  from  introducing  a  wanton  and 
insulting  sneer  at  bis  spiritual  chief :  *  Hap- 
ily  for  the  Reformation,'  he  says,  'Arch- 
ishop  Cranmer  was  not  a  Presbytenan  by 
birth  and  country,  and  so  was  not  distinctly 
a  foe  to  the  Church  of  England  as  some  of 
her  later  rulers  have  been.  Of  course  the 
presence  of  party  spirit  so  bitter  as  this  goes 
far  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  history ;  but 
it  ia  only  as  evidence  of  the  animus  against 
the  Archbishop  that  it  is  quoted  here. 
With  the  Church  of  England,  aa  ondentood 
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by  Mr.  Blant,  who  regards  some  of  its 
noblest  sons,  from  Wycliffe  downwards,  as 
iin  *  Anti-Church  party,'  Tait  had  no  sym- 
pathy. He  was  not  a  Land ;  but  while 
Laud  succeeded  in  bringing  himself  and  his 
master  to  the  scaffold,  and  destroying  the 
institution  itself,  his  successor  was  able  in  a 
period  of  critical  difficulty  to  save  it  from 
the  danger  with  which  it  was  threatened. 
Some  later  historian  of  more  impartial  tem- 
per will  probably  write  of  this  time :  *  Hap- 
pily for  the  Established  Church  there  was 
at  its  head,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
democratic  period,  a  man  who  had  under- 
standing of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  who 
perceived  that  its  privileges  could  only  be 
<;on tinned  so  long  as  it  was  able  to  maintain 
a  popularity  based  on  evidences  of  its  effi- 
ciency and  moderation.  Opposed  by  those 
who  understood  as  little  of  him  as  of  the 
real  spirit  of  the  people,  and  vainly  dreamed 
of  mediaeval  clericalism  in  a  nineteenth  cen- 
tury democracy,  trained  in  Protestant  tradi- 
tions, and  throbbing  with  an  ardent  love  of 
freedom,  he  steadily  maintained  his  own 
position,  and  took  his  own  course,  and  by 
his  judicious  action  secured  for  the  Es- 
tablishment an  extended  lease  of  life.  Pres- 
byterian though  he  was  in  origin  and  early 
education,  and  utterly  averse  to  the  exalted 
notions  of  the  Church  authority  and  Epis- 
copal right,  so  dear  to  the  mediaeval  school, 
the  Anglican  Church  had  no  more  loyal  son, 
and  certainly  no  abler  ruler  in  the  century 
to  which  he  belonged.* 

Dr.  Tait  has  been  called  the  Archbishop 
of  the  laity,  and  in  some  senses  no  epithet 
could  be  more  true  or  more  complimentary. 
If  it  be  intended  to  suggest  that  he  was 
indifferent  or  unfair  to  his  clergy,  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  and  ungenerous.  But, 
if  the  meaning  be  that  he  recognized  the 
folly  of  the  idea  that  the  Church  can  be 
made  a  clerical  preserve,  it  is  perfectly  true. 
Perhaps  another  eminent  divine,  who  has 
recently  gone  to  his  rest,  and  who  exercised 
immense  influence,  though  he  did  not  wear 
a  mitre,  might  be  regarded  as  sustaining  the 
opposite  character,  as  being  the  Archbishop 
of  the  clergy — Dr.  Pusey.  If  the  Primate 
were  to  be  compared  with  him,  the  *  Catho- 
lic '  party  would  probably  give  the  palm  to 
the  untitled  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Dr. 
Tait  did  not  found  any  school  of  thought, 
nor  was  he  known  for  his  mastery  of  the 
subtleties  of  theology.  He  did  not  aspire 
to  be  a  great  ecclesiastic,  nor  had  he  the 
Tepntation  of  a  casuist.  He  was  a  Protes- 
tant, and  did  not  crave  for  sacerdotal  dis- 
tinctions of  any  kind.  But  in  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the 
age,  in  largeness  of  heart  and  statesmanlike 


sagacity,  and,  in  short,  in  all  the  qualities 
which  would  fit  an  English  Churchman  to 
do  the  work  of  this  nineteenth  century,  he 
was  as  much  superior  to  Dr.  Pusey  as  he 
was  inferior  to  him  in  those  which  are 
necessary  in  a  clerical  leader.  These  two 
men  were  representatives  of  powerful  forces 
which  are  struggling  within  the  Establish- 
ment, and  the  Church  will  be  fortunate 
indeed  if  it  can  secure  another  prelate  who 
can  handle  them  as  judiciously  as  the  Pri- 
mate who  has  just  been  laid  to  rest  in  the 
quiet  churchyard  of  Addington.  He  was 
not  able,  indeed,  to  subdue  the  spirit  of 
anarchy  which  is  abroad,  and  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Mackonochie  was  a  probably  uncon- 
scious confession  of  defeat,  which  however 
is. not  less  crushing  and  complete  because  he 
may  not  have  seen  its  full  consequences. 
But  he  brought  to  the  task  the  loyal  service 
of  a  true  and  kindly  heart,  and  of  a  clear 
and  sagacious  intellect 

This  paper  has  dealt  principally  with  his 
mode  of  governing  the  Church,  but  he 
brought  it  as  much  strength  by  his  personal 
devotion  and  labour.  Everywhere  he  was  a 
worker.  Rugby,  Carlyle,  London,  Lam- 
beth, and  Canterbury — all  have  pleasant 
memories  of  his  labours  as  a  Christian  man, 
as  well  as  of  his  conduct  as  an  official.  The 
whole  metropolis  felt  the  impression  of  his 
conduct  during  the  cholera  visitation,  and 
in  originating  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund 
he  gave  a  stimulus  to  Church  extension  not 
only  in  his  own  but  in  all  our  religious  com- 
munities. If  his  policy  did  not  give  peace  to 
the  Church,  it  was  because  circumstances 
were  against  him.  It  is  much,  however,  to  be 
able  to  say,  what  even  his  enemies  would 
not  deny,  that  in  the  course  of  his  anxious 
administration  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  yielded  to  despondency  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  passion  on  the  other ;  and,  still 
more,  that  no  one  could  harbour  the  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  malignant  to  an  opponent 
or  untrue  to  his  own  convictions.  He  failed 
to  accomplish  the  impossible.  He  could 
not  reconcile  a  fresh  and  vigorous  life  to  the 
restraints  which  law  must  maintain  in  a 
National  Church.  That  any  one  will  suc- 
ceed better  is  not  to  be  hoped.  He  has  left 
behind  him  the  memory  of  a  true  and  good 
man,  who  strenuously  sought  to  do  his 
duty,  and  whose  personal  character  and 
bearing  commanded  the  respect  even  of 
those  who  differed  from  his  policy,  or  re- 
belled against  the  authority  with  which  the 
law  had  invested  him. 
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CONTBMPORART    LiTBRATURB. 
BISTORT,   BIOORAFHT,  AND  TRAYEL8. 

A  nUtory  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Period  of 
the  Reformation,  By  M.  Creighton,  M.  A., 
late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
Two  Vols.     Longmans  and  Co. 

Mr.  Crcighton  has  made  a  real  contribution 
to  history.  His  work  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  patient  labour;  and  it  shows  not  only 
a  grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  but  a  quick  in- 
stinct for  character.  He  penetrates  to  mo- 
tiTes,  and  sheds  new  light  on  many  great 
transactions.  Sometimes  the  important  bear- 
ing of  a  minor  event  on  the  broad  current  of 
history  is  ably  indicated,  and  the  axiom  that 
nothing  is  unimportant  to  the  historian  is 
anew  vindicated.  Moreover,  he  has  shown 
the  greatest  skill  in  keeping  his  proper  theme 
from  getting  entangled  and  absorbed  in  the 
mazes  of  general  history,  and  in  this  has  shown 
his  mastery  as  much  as  in  aught  else.  He  is 
always  clear  and  attractive  in  style,  if  seldom 
brilliant;  ho  does  not  aim  at  eloquence,  but 
Attains  a  quiet  strength  and  firmness  which  at 
no  point  fail  him.  He  does  not  rise  to  great 
heights;  the  glowing  and  picturesque  epi- 
sodes, which  have  been  turned  to  such  good 
account  by  writers  like  Dean  Stanley,  he  does 
not  affect;  but  he  is  at  once  more  philosophi- 
cal and  more  apt  at  tracing  out  remote  rela- 
tions than  that  class  of  writers  generally  are. 
Proportion  is  thus  more  studied,  and  has  been 
effectively  secured.  The  skill  shown  in  this 
respect  can  bo  realised  only  when  the  wide 
scope  of  the  volumes  has  been  taken  into  ac- 
count :  *  I  have  taken  the  history  of  the  Pa- 
pacy as  the  central  point  for  my  investiga- 
tions,' says  Mr.  Creighton,  *  because  it  gives 
the  largest  opportunity  for  a  survey  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  as  a  whole.  I  have  not  begun 
with  the  actual  crisis  itself*  but  have  gone 
back  to  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  opi- 
nions which  were  long  simmering  below  the 
surface  before  they  found  actual  expression.' 
Mr.  Creighton's  great  praise  is  that,  whilst  he 
has  written  well,  it  has  not  been  by  isolating 
one  event  at  the  expense  of  others;  he  has  not 
thrown  one  character  into  th^  shade  merely  to 
get  a  ^ood  light  on  another;  and  has  shown  a 
lofty  impartiality  and  disinterestedness  only 
too  rare  in  ecclesiastical  history.  *  We  speak 
loosely  of  the  Reformation,'  he  says,  'as 
though  it  were  a  definite  event;  we  ought 
rather  to  regard  the  fall  of  the  Papal  autocracy 
as  the  result  of  a  number  of  political  causes 
which  slowly  gathered  strengtn.'  The  whole 
work  is  a  faithful  commentary  and  illustration 
of  this  text. 

Not  that  Mr.  Creighton  does  not  paint  clear 
and  admirable  portruts.  The  sketches  of 
the  great  Gregory  and  of  Boniface  IX.  will 
suffice  to  show  the  reader  in  the  outset  that  he 
ia  in  the  proper  hands.  But  wise  comment 
and  the  power  of  indicating  results  are  also 
seen,  ana  happily  give  effect  to  the  other  ele- 
ments. How  apt  IS  this  remark :  *  Boniface^s 
failure  showed  that,  with  the  destruction  of 


the  Empire,  the  Papacy  had  fallen  likewise. 
Both  continued  to  exist  in  name,  and  set  forth 
their  old  4)retensions ;  but  the  Empire,  in  its 
old  aspect  of  head  of  Christendom,  had  be- 
come a  name  of  the  past  or  a  dream  of  the  fu- 
ture since  the  failure  of  Frederic  the  Second. 
The  failure  of  Boniface  showed  that  the  same 
fate  had  overtaken  the  Papacy  likewise.  The 
suddenness  and  abruptness  of  the  calamity 
which  befell  Boniface  impresses  this  indelibly 
on  the  minds  of  men.  The  Papacy  had  first 
shown  its  power  by  a  great  dramatic  act ;  its 
decline  was  manifested  in  the  same  way.' 
The  contests  of  the  popes  throughout  the 
Kreat  schism,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
differences  played  into  the  hands  of  political 
parties,  are  exhibited  with  clearness  and  that 
sobriety  and  sense  of  reality  which  are  of  so 
much  value  in  history.  In  some  aspects  the 
great  schism  was  deeply  to  be  deplored,  but  it 
accelerated  the  progress  of  events.  The  exist- 
ence of  two  papal  courts  doubled  papal  taxa- 
tion, and  produced  a  deep-seated  feeling  of 
the  need  for  some  readjustment  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Papacy  towards  national  churches, 
a  point  which  has  received  close  study  and 
happy  illustration  from  Mr.  Creighton.  The 
wild  career  of  Urban  YI.  and  its  chief  resulta 
are  made  very  clear  to  us,  and  the  transform- 
ing effects  of  changed  circumstances  both  on 
him  and  his  rival  are  indicated  with  true 

Eower.  Wicklifs  position,  as  it  gradually 
ecame  clearer  and  clearer,  is  described  with 
vigour,  aid  having  been  derived  from  all  the 
later  sources,  the  labours  of  Lechler  not  ex- 
cepted. The  reason  why  Wicklifs  doctrines 
failed  so  long  of  wide  practical  effect  is  traced 
to  his  own  character,  which  was  that  of  a 
scholar  and  abstract  thinker  rather  than  of  an 
actor.  With  all  his  earnestness,  he  had  not 
himself  the  art  of  influencing  great  masses, 
though  his  *  poor  priests '  did  much  to  make 
up  for  this.  '  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  into  a 
system  the  multitudinous  utterances  of  one 
who  was  at  once  a  profound  theologian,  a  pub- 
licist, and  a  popular  preacher.  In  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  as  in  political  specula- 
tions, Wicklif  laid  down  a  basis  which  was 
too  abstract  and  too  ideal  to  admit  of  appli- 
cation to  actual  affairs.'  The  story  of  Uuaa 
and  the  Hussites  is  also  told  with  spirit,  and 
the  general  effect  of  Bohemian  influence  well 
indicated.  We  wish  we  had  the  space  to 
dwell  on  the  sections  dealing  with  such  great 
movements  as  that  of  the  *  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Lot,'  whose  history  was  recently  so 
well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Kettlewell,  and  whose 
effects  in  the  direction  of  forwarding  the  Re- 
formation are  undoubted. 

The  possibilities  that  lay  before  the  Papacy, 
even  after  it  had  been  exposed  to  great  perils 
— a  long- sustained  schism,  the  attacks  of  men 
like  Occam,  Wicklif,  Huss,  and  the  rest,  not 
to  mention  the  self-interested  opposition  of 
aggressive  kings  and  princes — is  amply  at- 
tested bv  the  success  of  Martin  V.  to  consoli- 
date ana  establish  its  influence.  Martin  was 
no  genius  either  in  learning  or  in  diplomacy. 
He  was  commonplace,  and  was  guided  by  com* 
monplace  motives;  but  he  was  cautious,  had 
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great  good  sense,  reticence,  and  self-command. 
He  clearly  saw  what  he  aimed  at,  and  pursued 
it  with  resolution  and  forethought  and  com- 

Slete  self-restraint.  He  did  not  a  little  to 
efer  the  Reformation,  and  made  it  more 
difficult  when  it  did  come.  His  policy  was 
quietly  conservative,  and  therein  lay  its 
power ;  if  he  had  yielded  to  the  demand  for 
reform,  he  would  only  have  opened  the  sluice- 
gates to  the  stream,  which  must  have  floated 
him  farther  than  he  could  have  thought  safe. 
Eugenius  IV.,  who  followed,  was  merely  weak 
and  obstinate,  and  undid  all  the  work  of  his 
predecessor.  In  the  indication  of  land- marks 
in  this  manner  Mr.  Creighton  shows  his  spe- 
cial gift.  He  has  travelled  over  a  wide  area, 
not  failing  to  take  advantage  of  all  its  emi- 
nences for  an  extensive  survey,  but  never 
allowing*  himself  to  be  led  aside  by  distant 
and  tempting  prospects.  He  has  thus  made  a 
worthy  contribution  to  philosophical  history, 
and  his  book  must  ere  long  be  found  a  ne- 
cessity in  every  library  of  mark.  These  two 
volumes  carry  the  narrative  down  to  the  death 
of  Pius  II.,  and  the  author  purposes,  if  oppor- 
tunity should  be  gpiyen  him,  to  continue  the 
survey  in  succeeding  volumes  down  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  HiUory  of  the  Paeifie  States  of  North 
America.  Vol.  I.  By  H.  H.  Banckopt. 
Trubner  and  Co. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  first  division 
of  a  gigantic  work  which  is  designed  to  com- 
plete the  author's  *  History  of  the  Native 
Races  of  the  Pacific  States '  by  the  history  of 
these  States  since  the  arrival  of  the  European. 
Of  the  scale  on  which  it  is  planned  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  the  present  goodly  volume 
will  be  followed  in  due  course  by  other 
twenty-four,  and  that  the  list  of  authors  con- 
sulted for  this  first  portion — the  history  of  the 
Central  American  States — alone  fills  nearly 
fifty  closely  printed  pages.  The  materials 
have  been  drawn  not  from  printed  narratives 
only  but  from  rare  MSB.  and  documents  in 
the  archives  of  the  little  republics  of  Nicara- 
gua, Salvador,  Guatemala,  &c. ;  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  their  history,  while  the  fate  of  the 
Indian  tribes  is  still  banging  in  the  balance, 
will  be  treated  at  ampler  length  than  the  later 
period,  when  history  for  a  long  time  presents 
little  more  than  a  monotonous  succession  of 
Spanish  governors.  The  story  is  one  of  horri- 
ble fascination.  Never  perhaps  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  were  dauntless  valour  and  heroic 
endurance  of  all  manners  of  privations  com- 
bined with  greater  callousness  of  conscience, 
and  inspired  (save  in  the  case  of  a  very  few 
like  Cortes,  or  Vasco  Nunez,  or  Balboa)  by 
meaner  motives  than  with  these  early  Con- 
auestadores.  Victory,. it  is  true,  over  naked 
Indians  was  easily  achieved  in  the  open  field, 
and  the  rewards  of  victory  were  by  no  means 
slight;  though  the  gold,  which  was  the  princi- 
pal object  of  their  search,  seemed  ever  and 
again  to  elude  their  grasp.  But  the  long 
marches  and  the  weary  bivouacs  in  pestilential 
swamps  and  tropical  forests,  where  the  ragged, 
ill-provided  strangers  might  die  of  hunger 


amidst  a  deceptively  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  the  fear  that  their  own  countrymen,  as 
often  happened,  might  turn  against  them  at 
the  bidding  of  some  rival  leader  newly  come 
from  Spain  to  supplant  his  predecessor,  must 
have  tried  even  these  men  of  iron  to  the  utter- 
most. Mr.  Bancroft's  style  is  occasionally 
more  infiated  than  beseems  the  sober  Muse  of 
History.  *01d  Man  Pedrarias' — as  in  one 
place  he  describes  the  relentless  enemy  of 
Vasco  Nunez — reminds  us  not  a  little  of  Bret 
Harte.  The  sail  descried  by  Nicuesa  and  his 
company  when  in  the  last  extremity  of  hun- 
ger IS 

'Like  a  ray  shot  from  the  Redeemer's  throne/ 

and  so  on.  But  these  are  trifiing  blemishes 
after  all  in  a  work  to  which  we  can  turn  again 
and  again  with  an  interest  which  is  not  easily 
extinguished. 

Social  L\fe  in  the  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  Taken 
from  Original  Sources.  By  John  Abhton, 
Author  of  *  Chap-Books  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.'  Two  Vols.  With  Eighty-four 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  from  Contempo- 
rary Prints.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Ashton,  who  had  already  given  us 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  patient  inquiry  in  his 
*  Chap-books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  has 
now  provided  us  with  a  new  reason  for  being 
grateful  to  him.  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
has  occupied  many  pens,  that  of  Thackeray 
among  the  rest ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for 
Mr.  Ashton  to  perform  for  it  a  special  service. 
The  social  life  of  a  period  is,  so  to  say,  the 
soul  of  its  history;  out  historians  have  too 
often  neglected  it  for  merely  outside  attrac- 
tions. To  Carlyle  and  Macaulay  in  great  de- 
gree it  is  due  that  historians  now  do  find  some 
inducements  to  linger  on  other  phenomena 
than  the  moving  ^accidents  by  fiood  and 
field,'  court  and  court  intrigues,  diplomatic 
dodges,  military  pageant  and  bloody  battle. 
Heine,  whenever  he  heard  of  any  great  move- 
ment, wished  to  have  some  intelligence  of  the 
woman  who  lay  in  obscurity,  as  the  chief 
cause  or  inspirer  of  it :  and  he  had  some  rea- 
son. So,  if  we  are  to  understand  history,  we 
must  try  to  look  behind  into  obscure  and  out- 
of-the-way  corners  in  social  life.  Mr.  Ashton 
has  essentially  helped  us  to  do  this  with  re- 
gard to  a  most  important  period  in  the  literary 
and  poetical  life  of  England.  He  has  ne- 
glected no  resource.  His  reading  must  have 
been  immense,  not  only  in  old  newspapers 
and  state  records,  but  in  diaries,  &c.  He 
writes  well,  with  great  clearness,  and  intro- 
duces his  quaint  excerpts  neatly.  He  makes 
no  higher  claim  for  his  work  than  that  it  is  a 
careful  and  conscientious  compilation;  but  it 
is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  a  reconstruc- 
tion. The  whole  period  lives  before  us,  passes 
in  panoramic  procession,  so  to  speak,  with  its 
tattered,  quaint,  ill-assorted,  as  well  as  its 
stately,  courtly  figures;  as  in  life,  all  is 
mixed,  and  the  one  group  is  shaded  and  re- 
lieved by  the  other.  We  are  surprised  to  find 
that  in  some  respects  our  forefathers  were  so 
ignorant,  in  others  that  they  were  so  far  ad- 
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yanced,  or  else  that  we  have  made  bo  little 
progress  since  then ;  and  the  final  reflection  is 
that,  after  all,  in  spite  of  fashion  and  circum- 
stance, man  remains  in  reality  much  the  same. 
Women  were  vain  then,  and  men  were  self- 
indulgent.     Dress    was   expensive,    and  the 
higher  classes  were  fain  to  exhibit  themselves 
well  attired,  and  other  things  were  made  to 
fit.     Qambling,   lotteries,   snuff-taking,   pet- 
keeping,  and  the  indulgence  in  many  servants 
are  all  set  before  us,  no  less  thai;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads,  the  pest  of  thieves  and 
highwaymen ;  and  as  we  read  we  reflect,  with 
the  old  divine,  *•  all  things  are  set  over  against 
each  other,  and  there  is  -nothing  single  or 
separate.*     'The  quantity  of  servants,^  says 
Mr.  Ashton,  *  in  vogue  at  that  time,  especially 
of  male  servants,  seems  to  me  to  be  excessive ; 
but  when  we  look  how  useful  they  were,  apart 
from  their  menial  duties,  as  guards  and  assis- 
tants when  the  carriage  struck  in  a  deep  rut 
when  travelling,  and  remember  that  the  old 
feudal  system  of  having  retainers  about  one 
for  show  was  then  only  moribund  (it  is  not 
yet  dead),  their  number  is  accounted  for.* 
They  were  in  too  many  things  the  apes  of  their 
masters,  and  copied  their  faults  rather  than 
their  virtues,  as  Swift's  account  of  them  in 
his  *  Directions  to  Servants,*  after  making  all 
deductions,  too  clearly  shows.     One  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  is  that  on  the  '  Su- 
perstitions *  of  the  time,  and  next  to  that  those 
on  *  Tobacco,*  *  Clubs,'  and  *  Fairs,*    There  is 
also  much  to  surprise  one  in  the  account  of 
*  Religion,*  and  not  a  little  to  entertain  as  well 
as  inform  one  in  '  Spas  and  Bathing.'    *  Sci- 
ence,* *  Literature  and  the  Press,'  have  their 
quota  of  quaint,  amusing  record,  and  there  is 
not  a  little  that  social  reformers  will  still  read 
with  proflt  on  'Crimes,  Prisons,  and  Prison- 
ers.'   The  volume,  in  short,  is  a  repository  of 
faithful  reports,  gathered  by  a  reliable  autho- 
rity, whose  power  of  generalizing  and  infer- 
ence are  equal  to  relating  what  might  often 
seem  dissociated ;  and  so,  while  being  amused 
in  reading,  we  may,  if  wo  will,  carry  away 
the  very  form  and  pressure  of  the  time.     The 
numerous  cuts  do  much  to  aid  this. 

OonveriatioTU  and  JourndU  in  Egypt  and  Malta. 
^  By  the  Late  Nassau  W.  Senior,  Master  In 

Chancery,  &c.     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M. 

C.    M.    Simpson.      Two   Vols.      Sampson 

Low  and  Co. 

Mrs.  Simpson  has  chosen  an  excellent  mo- 
ment for  the  publication  of  the  Egyptian  por- 
tion of  her  father*8  note-books.  But  for  the 
present  interest  in  everything  concerning 
Egypt,  the  '  Conversations '  would  hardly  at- 
tract much  attention ;  as  it  is,  however,  they 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  day,  and  their 
record  of  the  sayings  of  the  prominent  actors 
in  Egyptian  politics  thirty  years  ago  bears  an 
intimate  relation  with  what  we  are  all  think- 
ing about  just  now.  Mr.  Nassau  Senior's 
knack  of  retaining  a  conversation  in  his  mem- 
ory and  reporting  it  almost  verbatim^  has  often 
been  testea  and  found  trustworthy.  We  may 
accept  the  many  and  lengthy  talks  he  had  in 
Cairo  in  1855  almost  as  unhesitatingly  as  if 


we  had  heard  the  speakers  themselves;  and 
may  take  the  picture  then  given  of  public 
opinion  in  Egypt  at  that  time  as  an  accurate 
and  honest  account  of  what  the  principal  po- 
liticians of  the  day  thought — or  at  least  said 
they  thought.    Mr.  Senior  did  not,  however, 
penetrate   beyond  the  European  and  ofiicial 
cliques,  and  we  must  therefore  reserve  to  our- 
selves the  right  of  believing  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  more,  and  a  good  deal  that  was 
contradictory  to  his  friends*  views,  to  be  said 
on  Egyptian  politics  if  the  native  opinion 
had  l^en  consulted.     Mr.  Senior's  acouaint- 
ance  take  the  well-known  and  prcjudicca  views 
of  the  European  colony,  who  have  always  tried 
to  govern  Egypt  for  their  own  advantage  and 
with  the  least  possible  consideration  for  the 
native  population.     It  is  true  he  is  anxious  to 
ascertain  statistics  of  taxation  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  fellaheen;  but  he  goes  the 
wrong  way  to  work,  as  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  language  would  do,  and  tries  to  get 
the  oppressors  to  draw  up  for  him  their  own 
indictment — with  of  course  no  practical  result. 
Allowing  for  this  onesidedness.  and  taking  it 
only  as  the  expression  of  a  prejudiced  and  in- 
terested colony,  Mr.  Senior's  journal  and  con* 
versations  must  be  granted  to  be  of  consider- 
able interest.     After  all,  this  prejudiced  Eu- 
ropean colony  has  ruled  Egypt  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  is  likely  to  do  so — we  nope 
on  a  very  different  principle — for  some  years 
to  come ;  and  the  opinions  of  the  leading  ac- 
tors in  the  series  of  events  and  tendencies 
which  transformed  Egypt  from  an  improved 
Turkish  province  into  a  fictitious  French  de- 
partment, must  possess  a  genuine  interest  to 
students  of  political  history.    3lr.  Senior  went 
to  Egypt  at  a  critical  moment.     Abbas  Pasha, 
the  protege  of  England,  and  an  unmitigated 
ruffian,   was  dead,  murdered  by   his  slaves, 
though  how  Mr.  Senior  could  not  discover 
from  the  half-dozen  mutually  contradictory 
statements  made  to  him  with  great  positive- 
ness  and  on  the  most  unquestionable  authority 
by  half  a  dozen  'people  who  knew.*    Said 
Pasha  succeeded,  and  his  rule  was  the  be- 
ginning of  that  leaning  to  France  which  hat 
characterized  the  Egyptian    policy  for   the 
last    thirty  years,   and  which    has  been  so 
treacherously  rewarded.     Said  really  was  an 
improvement  upon  Abbas,  though  it  may  bo 
doubted  whether  Oriental  barbarism  was  not 
better  in  the  long  run  for  Egypt  than  Gallic 
varnish.     It  is,  however,  amusing  to  contrast 
the  different  opinions  concerning  the  Viceroy 
collected  by  Mr.  Senior's  industrious  cross- 
examination.    When  he  talks  to  Frenchmen, 
like  De  Lcsseps,  who  was  then  in  Eprypt  ne- 
gotiating his  Suez  Canal,  and  is  a  chief  speaker 
in  the   *  Conversations,'  or  like  Linaht  and 
Mougil,  the  French  engineers,  he  can  learn 
nothing  but  good  of  Said — he  is  everything 
that  is  amiable  and  accomplished  and  intelli- 
gent and  public -spirited.    *  His  great  objects,* 
says  M.  de  Lcsseps,  '  are  first  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Egyptian  people,  and  next  that 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.     **  My  predecessors,*' 
he  said  to  me,  **  have  done  nothing  but  milk 
the  cow;  I  shall  try  to  feed  her."    It  ia  not 
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.  as  a  Mussulman  but  as  a  Turk  that  he  sympa- 
thizes with  Turkey.     The  rulers  of  Egypt  are 
Turks.    The  fellahs  are  excluded  from  all 
posts  of  power  and  of  confidence.  .  .  .  Mehe- 
met  Ali^s  feelings  were  the  same.    He  wished 
to  keep  Egypt  for  himself  and  for  his  family, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.*    But 
when  Hr.  8enior  turned  to  an  Englishman  like 
Consul  Walne  or  the  renegade  Abdallah  Bey, 
he  found  the  amiable  Said,  the  loyal  servant 
of  the  Porte,  quite  another  person.     He  is 
popular  only  *  with  the  Frenchmen  who  have 
got  hold  of  him.     He  has  increased  the  taxes 
and  reduced  the  expenditure,  both  of  them 
unpopular  acts.     People  begin  to  regret  Abbas 
Pasha.'     *The  truth  is  that  Said  is  rash  and 
flighty  and  conceited,  and  is  spoilt  by  the 
flattery  of  the  foreigners  who  surround  him. 
They  tell  him,  and  he  believes  them,  that  he 
is  an  universal  genius.    He  undoes  everything, 
does  very  little,  and,  I  fear,  is  preparing  for 
us  some    great    catastrophe.'     That  is  Mr. 
Walne's  view,  despairing  at  all  times.     Then 
the  Armenian  Hekekyan — whom  residents  at 
Cairo  knew  as  the  most  imaginative  of  ro- 
mancers, and  in  whose  stories  it  is  unwise  to 
put  a  grain  of  faith — comes  forward  with  his 
character-drawing.      There  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  viceroys,  according 
to  Hekekyan.     Abbas  turned  him  oixt  of  office, 
and  Said  did  not  take  him  back.     It  is  really 
chiefly  a  matter  of  hobbies.     Said  *  is  intent 
on  making  an  army,  instead  of  erecting  pala- 
ces.   He  likes  foreigners,  Abbas  liked  Turks : 
but  there    the    principal    distinctions    end.' 
And  afterwards  Walne  and  Ayrton  and  others 
ply  Mr.  Senior  with  narratives  of  Said's  cruelty 
and  injustice.    This  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
bewildering  discrepancies  between  the  various 
views  put  forward  in  the  book.    It  is  well  to 
know  what  different  opinions  were  held, even  at 
the  cost  of  being  puzzled  as  to  which  is  the  true 
one ;  but  the  chief  moral  to  be  drawn  frbm  the 
diversity  of  views  is  the  vicious  tendency  thus 
exhibited  by  English  and  French  officials,  who 
persistently  sacrificed  truth  to  party,  and,  in 
their  constant  endeavours  to  checkmate  each 
other,  worked  incalculable  mischief  to  Egypt. 
As  soon  as  wc  know  whether  the  speaker  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Senior  is  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  we  know  exactly  what  he  will  say 
on  all  the  various  counts  of  the  Egyptian  case. 
Such  effacement  of  individuality  means  sheer 
dishonesty.    The  reader  will  find  much  that  is 
politically  interesting  in  these  volumes.     The 
relations  of  the  Turkish  Viceroy  to  the  Porte 
have  been  referred  to;  the  criticisms  of  the  Eng- 
lish policy  in  1840  will  be  read  with  approval 
by  those  who  believed  in  Mohammed  Ali;  and 
there  is  truth  as  well  as  exaggeration  in  M. 
de  L(%seps'  panegyric  of  the  founder  of  the 
modern  Egyptian  kingdom  (whom,  indeed, 
the  inventor  of  the  Suez  Canal  claims  as  a 
family  protege  when  he  mentions  that  it  was 
his  own  father  who  first  discovered  the  talents 
of  Mohammed  Ali) :  *•  When,  in  opposition  to 
England,   Mehemet  Ali  became  Pasha,   the 
canals  on  which  the  existence  of  Egypt  de- 
pends were  going  fast  to  ruin.    The  country 
was  unsafe ;  the  population  was  diminishing ; 


all  was  misery  and  ignorance.  He  restored 
the  canals,  he  fortified  the  country,  he  in- 
creased its  population  and  its  wealth,  he  made 
it  safe,  he  made  it  powerful ;  and  if  England, 
partly  deceived  by  Russia  and  partly  in  pur- 
suance of  the  old  jealousy  of  France,  had  not 
interfered,  he  would  have  made  it  still  more 
powerful.  He  raised  it  from  being  one  of  the 
lowest  to  one  of  the  first  Mussulman  countries 
in  the  world,  the  only  one  in  which  wealth, 
knowledge,  and  education  are  advancing. 
Napoleon  always  boasted  that  he  went  with 
his  age.     Mehemet  Ali  went  far  beyond  it.' 

There  is  a  good  deal  besides  its  political  in- 
terest   in   Mr.    Senior's  journal.      The  pic- 
turesque is  indeed  wholly  absent.    There  is 
scarcely  one  good  description  of  a  view  or  a 
monument  or  of  anybody's  personal  appear- 
ance.    But  if  any  one  cares  for  examples  of 
Egyptian  misgovernment,  of  the  traditional 
bricks  without  straw,  of  European  favouritism 
and  extortion,  and  all  the  ills  that  the  unfor- 
tunate people  of  Egypt  are  heirs  to,  there  are 
plenty  to  be  read  in  Mr.    Senior's  journal. 
And  though,  of  course,  there  is  little  at  first 
hand  concerning  the  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion— with  whom  the  writer  never  came  in 
contact — we  may  gain  a  side  look  now  and 
then  into  Eastern  society,  as  when  we  read  of 
the  habit  of  giving  the  children  of  one  wife  to 
be  brought  up — or  rather  to  be  allowed  to  die 
of  neglect — by  another  wife ;  or  of  Tahir  Pa- 
sha's 280  children ;  or  this  account  of  M.  Bon- 
fort's  child-nurse,  a  girl  of  fourteen:  *  **I  took 
her,"  said  M.   Bonfort,    **into  my  house  a 
widow.     The  husband  was  a  soldier,  and  had 
sailed  with  the  Turkish  contingent  to  Con- 
stantinople, leaving  her  the  mother  of  an  in. 
fant;  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead.     When 
she  came  into  my  family  her  infant  was  left 
with  her  aunt,  and  died.      A  few  months  ago 
her  husband  returned,  found  his  child  dead, 
and  his  wife  in  my  service,  and  came  to  my 
house  in  great  wrath  to  claim  her.     She  was 
exceedingly  frightened,  clung  to  me  for  pro- 
tection, and  implored  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  us.     The  husband  said  he  could  not  do 
without  a  wife,  that  she  had  cost  him  in  dower 
and  clothes  four  guineas  and  a  half,  and  that 
he  must  have  her  back.      *  She  has  cost  you,' 
I  said,  *•  four  guineas  and  a  half.     If  I  give  you 
five  guineas  will  you  divorce  her? '     *  With  the 
utmost  pleasure,'  he  answered.     So  I  sent  for 
witnesses;  he  repeated  in  their  presence  the 
formal  words,  *  I  divorce  thee  once,  I  divorce 
thee  twice,  I  divorce  thee  thrice,'  and  she  has 
remained  with  me  ever  since.    But  she  is  still 
so  young  that  I  am  forced  to  keep  a  woman  to 
look  after  her. "  Senior :  *  *  If  she  was  a  mother 
two  years  ago,  when  was  she  married?"     Bon- 
fort :  *  *  When  she  was  between  ten  and  eleven. 
That  is  a  common  age ;  my  wife  married  late — 
she  was  fifteen."' 

There  are  many  anecdotes  like  this  which 
throw  a  curious  lisht  on  Oriental  customs  and 
modes  of  life ;  and  the  sense  of  reality  given 
by  Mr.  Senior's  talent  for  reporting  adds 
greatly  to  the  attraction  of  these  revelations. 
All  who  are  interested  in  Egypt  will  value 
these  *  Conversations '  very  highly. 
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Landmarks  of  the  OhriHian  Centuriet,  By 
KicHABD  Heath,  Author  of  *  Edgar 
Quinet.'    Religious  Tmct  Society. 

Mr.  Heath  here  presents  us  with  outlines  of 
Christian  history  on  a  new  plan.  Its  speciality 
is  that,  without  sacrificing  unity  or  expanding 
unduly,  he  connects  the  general  history  of  the 
time  with  some  one  great  event,  such  as  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  foundation  of  Moham- 
medanism, the  Crusaders,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the 
career  of  John  Enox,  and  so  on.  He  com- 
mands the  subject  sufilciently  to  write  with 
great  conciseness,  and  yet  without  the  dryness 
that  is  inseparable  from  this  form  of  epitomiz- 
ing, unless  the  writer  is  possessed  of  some  im- 
afi^ination  and  instinct  tor  style.  That  Mr. 
Heath  possesses  these  qualities  in  considerable 
denee  was  made  apparent  in  his  former  book ; 
ana  they  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  present  vol- 
ume that  we  regard  it  as  a  worthy  successor  to 
those  of  the  same  character  which  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society  has  already  published.  We 
should  not  omit  to  add  that  the  book  is  fairly 
well  illustrated,  and  is  got  up  in  a  very  taste- 
ful manner. 

Biitory  of  the  Ohrietian  Church,  By  Philip 
ScHAFP.  A  New  Edition  thoroughly  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.  Vol.  I.  Apostolic  Chris- 
tianity. A.D.  1-100.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Dr.  Schaff  undertakes  enterprizes  any  one  of 
which  would  sufilce  for  half  a  lifetime.  His 
literary  energy  is  untiring,  his  industry  unrest- 
ing. He  has  no  sooner  completed  his  edition 
of  Lange  than  he  prepares  a  new  edition  of  bis 
Church  History,  nearly  four  times  as  ample  as 
the  first.  In  the  first  edition  only  188  pages 
are  given  to  the  Apostolic  Church;  in  this 
edition  it  occupies  850 pages;  two  new  chap- 
ters on  the  Theology  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
and  on  the  New  Testament  Scnptures,  occupy- 
ing nearly  800  pages,  being  added.  A  single 
section  of  a  chapter  on  Jesus  Christ  occupying 
six  pages  has  been  expanded  into  a  chapter  of 
sixty-two  pages.  In  this  way  the  groundwork 
of  the  work  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and 
will  require  several  volumes  for  its  completion. 
Dr.  Schaff  has,  of  course,  diligently  studied  the 
large  contributions  to  the  history  of  early 
Christianity  which  from  all  sides  has  been 
made  since  the  publication  of  his  first  edition 
in  1858.  He  is  an  eminently  candid  student, 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  revise  his  judgments  in 
the  light  of  new  evidence.  Thus  he  now  as- 
signs the  Apocalypse  to  the  year  68  or  69  in- 
stead of  the  year  95  as  before,  and  thinks  that 
John  may  have  referred  to  Nero  under  the 
symbol  of  the  mark  of  the  Beast.  We  can 
heartily  commend  Dr.  Schaff 's  History  as  a 
clear  and  candid  presentation  of  the  know- 
led|^e  concerning  New  Testament  Christianity 
which  modern  scholarship  has  accumulated. 
If  he  has  not  for  himself  dug  out  the  ore,  he 
has  done  the  almost  equal  service  of  minting 
it  in  an  attractive  form  for  common  currency. 

The  HiUory  of  the  Year,  A  Narrative  of  the 
Chief  Events  and  Topics  of  Interest  from  j 


October  1,  1881,  to  September  80,   1888. 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  useful  manual.  After  the  manner 
of  the  *  Times  ^  annual  retrospect  the  editor  nar- 
rates the  history  of  what  has  occurred — first, 
a  general  history  in  sections,  including  three 
months  each;  then  sections  devoted  to  the 
Colonies  and  India.  A  valuable  chapter  gives 
account  of  the  commercial  and  economic  his- 
tory of  the  year;  then  short  summaries  of 
events  in  foreign  nations ;  and  chapters  follow 
devoted  to  science,  literature  and  art,  music, 
religion,  athletics,  and  fashions.  The  obi- 
tuary chapter  chronicles  the  notable  personages 
who  have  died.  The  whole  being  completed 
by  an  appendix  of  valuable  statistical  infor- 
mation.    It  is  carefully  and  impartially  done. 

Oliver  Oromwell.  By  Paxton  Hood,  Author 
of  *  Romance  of  Biography,*  &c.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

Oliter  Cromwell:  the  Man  and  hii  Umion. 
By  J.  Allanson  Picton.  Cassell,  Petter, 
Galpin,  and  Co. 

The  Rev.  Paxton  Hood  has  produced  an  ex- 
cellent work,  and  one  which  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  termed  superfluous,  even  after  the 
important  researches  of  Carlyle,  and  other 
works  upon  the  Great  Protector.  Not  one  of 
the  least  significant  signs  of  the  progress  of 
liberal  thought  in  our  time  is  the  fact  that 
Cromwell  is  now  being  assigned  his  true  posi- 
tion as  a  man  and  as  a  ruler.  At  one  time  H 
was  the  fashion  to  describe  him  as  though  he 
were  some  demon  let  loose  upon  this  planet; 
but  this  idea  is  exploded,  and  all  the  most 
careful  and  conscientious  students  of  history 
now  regard  him  as  a  brave,  upright,  and  God- 
fearing man.  All  this  we  may  admit  without 
defending  every  separate  action  of  bis  life. 
Cromwell  was  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  posi- 
tion—one in  which  it  was  necessary  to  be  stem 
and  unbending  if  the  liberties  of  the  English 
people  were  to  oe  preserved  unimpaired.  Con- 
sidering the  arduous  and  unexampled  work  ha 
was  called  upon  to  perform,  his  errors  are 
few  and  trivial  in  number — his  services  illus- 
trious and  deservedly  immortal.  Mr.  Hood, 
in  needlessly  apologizing  for  the  appearance 
of  his  own  work,  admits  that  far  more  eloquent 
pages  have  been  written  vindicating  the  Great 
Protector  and  his  work ;  far  more  archcologi- 
cal  pages,  the  result  of  painstaking  researches 
into  the  unexplored  recesses  and  hidins- 
places  of  old  documents.  But  we  think  he  is 
right  in  his  contention  that  his  own  biography 
is  among  the  first  attempts  to  set  forth  in  a 
compendious  manner,  accessible  to  any  persoa 
not  possessed  of  too  much  time  for  reading 
through  many  or  large  volumes,  the  Great 
Protector's  claims.  But  this  is  not  all:  be- 
sides dealing  with  the  life,  times,  and  battle- 
fields of  Cromwell,  he  presents  us  with  graphic 
sketches  of  many  of  his  distinguished  contem- 
poraries—Eliot, Pyro,  Hampden,  Ac.  In  hit 
opening  chapter,  upon  the  confiicting  theoriea 
of  Cromweirs  life,  the  author  observes:  'The 
real  Cromwell,  according  to  Carlyle,  has  no 
penitence  of  any  kind,  no  sorrow,  save  for  the 
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sorrow  and  sin,  tbe  sad  heirlooms  of  our  race. 
He  was  the  great  champion  of  the  Puritan 
cause ;  a  sworn  soldier  to  defend  the  rights  of 
civil  and  spiritual  freedom,  not  to  protect  the 
interests  of  a  party,  but,  so  far  as  be  could,  to 
throw  a  shield  over  all ;  having  only  a  zeal 
for  what  be  honestly  believed  to  be  God's 
truth :  one  of  those  rare  souls  who  could  lay 
upon  itself  the  lowliest  and  the  loftiest  duties ; 
a  dutiful  son;  for  a  large  part  of  his  life  a 
quiet  country  gentleman;  a  tender  husband 
and  a  tender  father ;  a  daring  political  leader ; 
a  great  soldier;  a  man  who  knew  men,  and 
who  could,  as  in  his  dealings  with  the  subtle 
Mazarin,  while  preserving  his  own  integrity, 
twist  subtle  statesmen  to  his  pleasure ;  at  last  a 
powerful  sovereign,  and  so  living,  praying, 
dying ;  no  hypocrite,  no  traitor,  but  a  cham- 
pion and  martyr  of  the  Protestant  and  Puri- 
tanical faith.  Such  is  the  Cromwell  of  Tho- 
mas Carlyle,  and  such  the  Cromwell  of  the 
following  pages.'  We  are  grateful  to  the 
author  for  his  labour,  and  his  work  will,  we 
trust,  receive,  as  it  deserves,  a  wide  circula- 
tion. In  most  aspects  of  his  character,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  warmest  eulogy  of  Cromwell 
would  not  be  open  to  exaggeration. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  Mr.  Picton's  work 
on  the' Great  Protector  appears  at  the  same 
time  as  Mr.  Hood's.  Comparisons  must  almost 
inevitably  be  suggested  between  the  two,  and 
yet,  after  reading  them,  we  can  honestly  say 
there  is  room  for  both.  That  is  because  each 
writer  has  treated  the  subject  with  freshness, 
and  infused  into  it  his  own  individuality. 
From  the  historical  point  of  view,  Mr.  Picton's 
work  is  the  more  valuable  and  important.  It 
is  fuller  than  the  other,  and  presents  more  the 
appearance  of  a  complete  and  consecutive  re- 
cord. But  we  are  heartily  glad  to  welcome  both 
biographies,  and  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Picton 
when  he  remarks  that  '  the  place  of  Cromwell 
in  English  history  is  too  great  and  has  too 
many  aspects  to  be  exhaustively  treated  even 
by  a  master,  especially  if  the  master  have 
favourite  doctrines  of  his  own  to  set  off  by 
the  light  of  a  great  example.  In  such  a 
case  humbler  students  may  do  service  by 
showing  that  other  points  of  view  are  pos- 
sible.' This  service  our  author  renders,  and 
at  many  points  of  his  narrative  he  exhibits 
unquestionable  acuteness  and  penetration 
when  he  draws  lessons  from  the  Cromwellian 
era,  which  modern  Liberals  would  do  well  to 
take  to  heart.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  Cromwell  and  the 
strong  Puritans  of  his  time,  we,  their  pro- 
fessed admirers,  are  but  poor  limp  creatures,, 
whether  as  Liberals  or  Christians.  A  fearless 
study  of  the  Protector's  character  cannot,there- 
fore,  but  be  bracing  and  energizing  to  us,  and 
such  a  study  Mr.  Picton  provides  for  us. 
After  sketching  at  length  his  hero's  career,  he 
draws  with  force  and  clearness,  and  not  a  little 
originality,  the  lessons  of  his  life  and  career. 
Some  have  been  surprised  at  the  reaction 
which  followed  Cromwell's  death;  but  this 
was  inevitable.  The  strength  of  that  rule  lay 
in  the  irresistible  will,  the  iron  energy,  of  the 
man.     But  he  was  as  much  in  advance  of  his 


age  in  foresight  as  he  was  in  power.  At  his 
death  'he  had  already  gone  beyond  public 
opinion;  and  though  the  substantial  benefits 
of  his  government  were  acknowledged,  yet,  as 
the  volcanic  eruption  of  abnormal  reforming 
zeal  cooled  down,  people  fretted  at  the  cold 
grey  world  that  replaced  the  merry  England 
of  their  youth.  Cromwell  and  a  strong  suc- 
cessor might  have  maintained  the  new  govern- 
ment through  the  time  of  reaction;  but  it 
would  be  by  holding  the  nation  in  leading- 
strings,  and  by  sacrificing  that  which  is  better 
than  all  laws  and  all  institutions — the  political 
vitality  of  the  English  race. '  Mr.  Picton  points 
out  that  the  lesson  of  Cromwell's  great  career 
was  really  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  has, 
with  much  applause,  been  drawn  from  it.  It 
was  better  for  the  England  of  all  time  that  the 
England  of  that  day  should  lose  a  ruler  too 
good  for  it.  It  should  have  free  scope  for  an 
infatuated  reaction.  It  is  only  by  national 
lapses  that  a  people  can  learn  there  is  no  short 
cut  to  political  beatitude.  '  Neither  the  acci- 
dental genius  of  one  man,  nor  the  blind  con- 
servatism of  the  many,  can  unite  order  and 
progress.  That  union  is  only  to  be  achieved 
by  general  intelligence  and  moral  effort  di- 
recting and  enabling  each  unit  in  tbe  multi- 
tude willingly  to  subordinate  himself  to  the 
good  of  all.'  We  trust  that  this  masterly  bio- 
graphy will  be  studied  widely  and  studied 
well :  it  is  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  all 
the  public  libraries  of  the  country. 

TTie  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's,  JDuUin,  By  Henry  Craik,  M.A. 
With  Portrait.    John  Murray. 

In  the  whole  circle  of  biography  there  is  not 
a  deeper  tragedy  than  that  of  Swift ;  not  a  life 
that  is  more  surrounded  by  problems.  Certain 
and  assured  facts  respecting  some  of  the  most 
determining  circumstances  in  his  career  are 
not  to  be  had ;  the  biographer  must  content 
himself  at  best  with  guesses;  he  must  use 
psychological  mortar  to  bind  his  bricks  toge- 
ther. Sympathy,  and  the  insight  that  goes 
with  it,  are  thus  essential  to  a  biographer  of 
Swift.  Without  these  we  can  have  but  a 
caput  mortuum.  Again,  if  the  sympathy  be 
overdone,  we  shall  have  a  strained  and  dis- 
proportioned  performance :  a  picture  without 
due  relief  and  shading.  We  know  so  much 
of  the  man  that  we  cannot  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  led  into  any  extravagant  admiration  or 
affection  for  him ;  Mr.  Forster  in  some  respects 
leaned  this  way;  he  could,  for  instance,  see 
little  in  Swift's  conduct  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate women  in  whom  he  had  contrived  to 
awaken  and  to  feed  a  passion  for  him,  to  con- 
demn or  to  rebuke,  or  anything,  indeed,  but 
a  kind  of  privilege  of  genius.  He  thought 
that  Swiffs  treatment  of  Stella  was  such  as 
she  should  have  been  perfectly  contented 
with — nay,  proud  of;  and  this  in  face  of  the 
pathetic  response  to  Swift's  offer  to  make 
known  to  the  world  at  last  the  secret  marriage 
— *It  is  too  late  now.' 

*Her  stbry  has,  indeed,  been  always  told,' 
says  Mr.  Forster,  *  with  too  much  indignation 
and  pity.    Not  with  what  depresses  or  de- 
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grades,  but  rather  with  what  conBolea  and 
exalts,  may  we  associate  such  a  life.  This 
young,  friendless  girl,  of  mean  birth  and  small 
fortune,  chose  to  play  no  common  part  in  the 
world;  and  it  was  not  a  sorrowful  destiny, 
either  for  her  life  or  her  memory,  to  be  the 
star  to  such  a  man  as  Swift,  the  Stella  to  even 
such  an  Astrophel.' 

It  may  be  so ;  *  but  yet  the  pity  of  it  I  O  the 
pity  of  it  I '  We  doubt  whether  it  is  in  woman^s 
nature  to  reason  on  such  a  matter  as  the  calm, 
admiring  biographer  does  here.  Mr.  Craik, 
whose  masterly  life  of  Swift  has  come  close  on 
the  heels  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen^s  epitome, 
steers  clear  at  once  of  the  Scylla  of  unsympa- 
thetic analysis  and  the  Charybdis  of  excessive 
admiration.  It  is  evident  how  the  subject 
has  inspired  him ;  the  psychological  problems 
have  only  excited  his  interest  instead  of  ex- 
hausting it,  and  he  has  been  carried  through 
his  wide  circuits  in  search  of  facts  with  a 
feeling  of  freshness  and  zest.  Ile^  has  told 
the  story  well  and  effectively,  throwing  new 
light,  even  at  thi3  late  time  of  day,  on  vari- 
ous points ;  and  at  the  outset  he  takes  care  to 
suggest  a  theory  of  Swift's  temperament  and 
medical  condition  which  predisposes  the 
reader  to  make  allowances.  In  this  he  has 
shown  no  slight  art;  and  he  has  done  not  a 
little  to  secure  proportion  and  flowing  narra- 
tive by  relegating  all  debatable  matter — of 
which  there  is  more  than  an  ordinary  propor- 
tion in  Swift's  life — to  Appendices.  The 
first  thing,  then,  that  strikes  us  about  the 
work  is  its  readableness ;  next,  the  grasp  that 
is  laid  upon  this  strange  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, repellent  character;  and,  finally,  the 
rare  frankness  and  impartiality  which  sup- 
ports the  sympathy  and  sustains  it.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Crnik  has  done  as  much  as  a  truth- 
ful and  candid  biographer  could  do  to  make 
Swift  attractive.  Much  is  gained  when  one 
is  made  to  feel,  as  Mr.  Craik  means  one  to 
feel,  that  the  forecast  of  the  mental  disorder 
that  fell  upon  Swift  was  present  with  him  from 
an  early  stage;  that  he  lived  in  constant  fear 
of  a  shadow  falling  on  him  from  this  cause. 
Solitude  he  sought,  yet  solitude  soon  became 
more  oppressive  to  him  than  the  society  from 
which  he  had  escaped.  The  brooding  melan- 
choly is  thus  accounted  for,  as  well  as  his 
keen,  absorbing  desire  to  secure  such  an  inde- 
pendence as  would  render  him  thoroughly 
free  from  any  such  concern  as  might  intensify 
mental  desire,  and  his  resolution  to  keep  him- 
self rid  of  all  the  ties  and  responsibilities  that 
weigh  most  permanently  on  the  mind.  Mr. 
Craik  is  anxious  to  show  that  Swift's  savage 
cynicism  only  concealed  a  really  tender  heart; 
that  while  he  hated  men.  he  loved  individuals, 
and  was  capable  of  sacrifices.  Ho  does  much 
to  prove  his  case;  but  no  apology  for  Swift 
of  this  kind  can  completely  avail.  There  re- 
mains the  fact  that  he  was  essentially  self- 
seeking,  that  he  was  fain  to  delectate  himself 
by  brooding  over  the  vices  and  the  weakness  of 
others,  till  he  draped  all  his  world  with  the 
reficctions  of  his  own  gloomy  imagination. 
He  sought  persistently  for  the  honours  and 
enjoyments  which  he  denounced  others  for 


seeking,  and  by  the  same  means  as  he  had 
used,  though  unsuccessfully,  Mr.  Craik 
speaks  of  *  Swift's  hold  of  a  successful  cause 
always  becoming  relaxed  as  success  seemed 
assured,'  and  this,  which  in  a  measure  is  true, 
is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  and  paradoxical 
things  connected  with  him.  His  egotistic 
purpose  was  clear,  and  acknowledged  to  him- 
self, and  yet  he  had  not  the  coolness  to  cal- 
culate for  a  not  very  distant  future  with  any- 
thing like  ordinary  astuteness.  His  conduct 
in  connection  with  the  fall  of  Oxford  may 
surely  be  regarded  as  corroborative  of  this 
position.  With  regard  to  Swift's  relations  to 
Vanessa  and  Stella,  Mr.  Craik  well  remarks — 

*  We  see  the  truth  about  Stella  and  Vanessa 
only  when  we  look  at  them  apart;  and  we 
must  cast  aside  the  inveterate  habit  which 
one  biographer  has  borrowed  from  another, 
of  considering  them  only  as  if  their  history 
made  two  sides  of  one  story — two  aspects  of 
one  passion.'  And  he  speaks  on  this  subject 
without  too  extravagantly  justifying  Swift^ 
or  failing  in  sympathy  for  his  victims.  He 
shows  a  happy  faculty  in  discriminating  the 
characters  of  the  two  famous  ladies,  and  in 
contrasting  them  as  they  would  come  to  affect 
a  man  like  Swift.  His  remarks  on  *  Vanesaa^s 
conduct  in  becoming  a  politician  to  please 
Swift  and  share  his  interests,'  are  subtle;  and 
the  reasons  which  would  determine  Swift  to 
consent  to  the  secret  marriage  with  Stella  are 
ably  and  convincingly  discussed. 

Together  with  his  great  mental  energy,  his 
power  of  commentary  on  the  acts  of  others^ 
nis  satiric  vengeance,  Swift  was  self-doubtful 
— having  more  regard,  as  Mr.  Craik  neatly 
says,  for  the  past  and  what  was  lost  with  \t^ 
than  for  the  present  and  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
Ho  was  constantly  trying  to  fortify  himself 
by  resolutions  for  the  future.  These  strange 
rules,    set    down    in  1699,  to  be   acted  on 

*  when  I  come  to  be  old,'  are  a  touching  proof 
of  this.  He  was  constantly  brooding  over 
possibilities  of  evil  to  himself  and  to  others 
connected  with  him,  and  thus  the  joy  of  in- 
tercourse became  more  deeply  shadowed  as  he 
became  more  and  more  dependent  upon  it. 
The  shrinking  from  the  realization  of  any  of 
the  more  intimate  ties  of  life  fed  the  savagely 
cynical  shamclessness  that  he  made  so  power- 
ful in  literature.  We  wish  we  coulu  have 
found  space  to  have  dwelt  on  some  of  the 
doubtful  points  in  connection  with  Swift's 
life,  and  to  have  discussed  Mr.  Craik*s  con- 
clusions respecting  them.  This  must  wait* 
Meanwhile  we  can  only  recommend  Mr. 
Craik's  *  Life  of  Swift '  as  oqe  of  the  intcrest- 

*ing  and  valuable  additions  that  have  recently 
been  made  to  biography;  and  this  notwith- 
standing that  his  task  must  have  promised  at 
the  outset  to  be  only  a  gleaning  after  the  har- 
vest. His  patience  and  thoughtful  discrimi- 
nation have  justified  his  choice  of  subject,  and 
will  bring  him  his  reward. 

The  Life  of  Jame$  CWh  MaxvelL  With  a 
Selection  from  his  Correspondence  and  Oc- 
casional Writings,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Con- 
tributions to  ^ience.    By  Lewu  Camp- 
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BBiiL,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  and  Wil- 
liam Garnktt,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  University  College, 
Nottingham.  With  Steel  Portraits,  Co- 
loured Plates,  <&c.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
There  are  some  men  whose  influence  is  far 
beyond  their  reputation — great  though  it  may 
be ;  but,  in  the  field  of  science  especially,  they 
most  always  remain  the  select  and  chosen 
few.  In  these  days,  when  an  inquisitive  press 
makes  the  most  of  every  great  achievement, 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  hard  to  retain 
any  of  that  ingenuous  simplicity  which  was 
held  in  less  bustling  times  to  be  so  essential 
an  element  in  true  greatness.  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell  was  assuredly  one  of  the  rarer  spirits, 
in  which  scientific  genius  of  the  highest  type, 
and  the  success  and  fame  that  it  brought  with 
it,  left  untouched  the  nobler  traits  that  spring 
from  manly  simplicity,  broad,  unaffected 
sympathy,  and  humble-minded  devotion.  As 
we  have  read  this  Memoir  we  have  often 
thought  of  Faraday,  with  whom  Professor 
Maxwell  has  more  in  common  than  with  any 
other  scientific  man  of  recent  times,  though 
he  had  the  advantage  over  Faraday  in  the 
favouring  circumstances  of  youth,  which  en- 
abled him  to  get  a  thorough  training  for  sci- 
entific work.  But  there  was  in  both  a  quiet 
childlike  ardour,  a  complete  disregard  for 
outside'  opinion  of  a  certain  character,  a  love 
for  quiet  ways,  a  capacity  which  so  few  have 
to  'nestle  down,'  and  an  utter  horror  of  be- 
ing drawn  into  any  compromise  with  those 
influences — even  though  far  from  blameful  in 
themselves — that  tend  to  rub  the  bloom  of 
freshness  and  graceful  naturalness  from  the 
character.  And  this  without  any  sacrifice  of 
manliness:  there  was  nothing  effeminate  in 
either.  A  sweet  ingenuousness  in  both  cases 
lies  beneath  the  ingenuity  and  fulness  of  in- 
tellectual resource;  a  restfulness  and  quiet 
selfsufiScingness,  born  more  of  moral  than  of 
mental  strength ;  that  is  as  different  from  pride 
or  self-satisfaction  as  possibly  could  be.  You 
feel  that,  great  as  were  their  intellectual  gifts, 
you  could  confide  to  these  men  in  deepest 
troyble  with  assurance  of  patient  hearing  and 
sympathetic  wisdom  to  aid  you  in  response. 
In  both,  too,  with  faculties  fitted  to  pursue 
the  most  abstruse  theorizings,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual check  to  this  process  in  the  sense  of 
human  claims,  and  of  the  utter  futility  of  any 
course  of  inquiry  which  has  no  end  but  the 
ingenuity  involved  in  the  exercise.  If  Fara- 
day could  not  have  written  the  essay  on  *  De- 
velopment of  Doctrine  as  opposed  by  the 
Education  of  Mankind,'  he  would  have  sub- 
scribed to  every  word  of  it.  *  In  every  pur- 
suit there  are  two  courses — one,  that  which 
in  its  lowest  form  is  called  the  useful,  and 
has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  extension  of 
knowledge,  and  the  dominion  over  nature, 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  objects  of 
the  second  course  are  entirely  self-contained. 
Theories  are  elaborated  for  theories'  sake, 
difficulties  are  sought  out  and  treated  as  such, 
and  no  argument  is  to  be  considered  perfect 


unless  it  lands  the  reasoner  at  the  point  from 
which  he  started.'  How  characteristic  are 
some  of  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell's  reasons 
suggested  at  one  place  for  his  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, with  all  its  attractions  and  promise 
of  advancement,  for  a  chair  at  Aberdeen. 
*  He  foresaw,'  says  Professor  Campbell,  *  that 
the  Scotch  appointment  would  please  his  fa- 
ther, and  that  the  arrangement  of  session  and 
vacation  time  would  enable  him  to  spend  the 
summer  uninterruptedly  at  Glenlair  [the 
comfortable  little  house  built  by  his  father  on 
their  small  estate  in  Dumfriesshire].  Some 
expressions  in  his  letters  also  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  rather  shrank  from  the  prospect  of 
becoming  a  Cambridge  **Don."  He  had  ob- 
served the  narrowing  tendencies  of  college 
life,  and  preferred  the  rubs  of  the  world.' 
The  complete  sympathy  between  father  and 
son— he  had  lost  his  mother  when  but  a  child 
— is  very  beautiful;  and  we  can  easily  see 
that  the  Professor  owed  not  a  little  to  his 
parents  and  to  his  early  upbringing.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  good  judgment,  who  had 
been  bred  an  advocate,  but  retired  to  the 
country  and  lived  a  life  of  remarkable  simpli- 
city, but  of  culture  and  refinement,  taking  a 
great  interest  in  all  that  concerned  those 
about  him.  It  was  indeed  *■  plain  living  and 
high  thinking'  at  Glenlair.  The  sketch  of 
that  early  life  is  very  attractive  and  pictu- 
resque ;  the  biographer  has  done  justice  to  his 
subject,  not  failing  to  bring  out  the  homeli- 
ness and  kindly  affection  that  was  so  charac- 
teristic of  it.  It  reads  like  an  idyl,  so  com- 
posed and  graceful  is  it,  and  full  of  healthy 
association  in  every  respect.  The  story  of  the 
boy's  advent  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy  in 
his  home-made  suit  of  rough  woollen,  and  the 
treatment  both  it  and  he  received  from  the 
scholars  there,  is  laughable,  but  it  is  richly  il- 
lustrative and,  in  its  own  way,  beautiful.  We 
trace  the  progress  of  the  lad  with  profound 
interest,  as  new  relations  and  interests  open 
up  before  him.  Like  some  other  men  of 
mark,  he  was  at  first  thought  to  be  weak- 
minded  by  his  clever  companions,  and  was 
named  ^  Daftie,'  because  of  his  peculiar  man- 
ners, and  was  treated  in  a  half- pi  tying,  tole- 
rated sort  of  way.  But  though  he  seemed 
thus  dull  at  first,  suddenly  his  genius  broke 
forth,  and  at  seventeen  he  surprised  every- 
body with  his  original  and  ingenious  disser- 
tation on  the  *Foci  of  Ovals,'  which  gained 
him  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  His  destination  soon  became 
clear;  his  genius  for  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  declared  themselves  strongly. 
But  a  vein  of  humorous  fancy  and  playful 
ingenuity  asserted  itself  also,  and  relieves  the 
life  from  any  of  the  coldness  that  often  allies 
itself  with  the  scientific  mind  in  the  midst  of 
pursuits  which  are  absorbing,  and  tend  to 
weaken  ordinary  sympathies.  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell's  success  was  in  some  degree  due  to  his 
many-sidedness,  his  power  of  concentration, 
and  yet  the  relief  that  was  easily  procured  by 
him  in  many  healthful  interests.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent, a  devoted  son  of  science;  but  he  was 
no  recluse,  who  felt  he  needed  to  put  on  se- 
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yerity  to  guard  his  position.  The  close  of  the 
Yoiume  is  deyoted  to  poems  and  yerses,  some 
of  which  are  finished  and  careful  translations, 
others,  light,  humorous  pieces  sparkling  with 
wit  and  naiteti  ;  and  not  a  few  are  parodies,  a 
form  of  verse  in  which  Professor  Maxwell 
was  yery  successful,  making  the  old  favourite 
songs  the  vehicles  for  scientific  by-play  and 
occasionally  delicate  satire.  His  life  at  Aber- 
deen, and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
held  the  chair  of  Experimental  Pifysics,  and 
accomplished  the  almost  gigantic  work  of 
establishing  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  was  a 
very  busy  one;  but  it  was  also  benignant. 

With  the  faculty  of  following  up  the  most 
abstruse  and  complicated  processes  of  thought, 
he  was  frequently  able  to  make  very  ordinary 
meaiu  sufi3ce  him;  and  in  this  lay,  in  no  slight 
degree,  the  beauty  of  his  experimental  work. 
It  would  require  a  long  article  even  to  name 
and  characterize  his  discoveries  in  light  and 
heat  and  electricity,  in  colour- vision,  and  in 
the  nature  of  elastic  solids,  in  regard  to  which 
he  made  some  valuable  experiments  and  pub- 
lished ingenious  suggestions  for  future  ex- 
perimentalists in  that  field.  We  can  only 
recommend  the  book  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able additions  to  Christian  biography,  in  pre- 
senting to  us  a  man  who  was  in  the  front 
rank  of  science,  and  who,  though  thoroughly 
honest  and  open  to  light  from  all  quarters, 
preserved  his  simple  faith — his  deathbed  was 
the  deathbed  of  the  true  Christian  philoso- 
pher. We  should  not  omit  to  add  that  the 
volume  contains  many  valuable  diagrams, 
some  of  them  coloured,  which  substantially 
add  to  its  value. 

Franz  Liszt:  Artist  and  Man.  1811-1840. 
By  L.  Rah  ANN.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Miss  M.  £.  Cowdert.  W.  H.  Allen 
and  Co. 

There  arc  certain  drawbacks  in  writing  the 
life  of  a  man  still  living,  little  matter  how 
great  his  gifts  and  services  may  have  been. 
All  can  hardly  be  said  that  needs  to  be  said, 
and  a  severe  analysis  of  work  and  character, 
even  though  just,  might  well  seem  somewhat 
out  of  taste.  Frftulein  Ramann  has  not  es- 
caped some  of  the  errors  into  which  a  bio* 
ffrapher  in  these  circumstances  is  apt  to  fall. 
Her  tone  is  rather  too  effusive;  her  style  is 
now  and  then  too  high-pitched,  and  a  little 
lacks  reserve  and  concentration.  But,  on  the 
whole,  she  has  succeeded  in  presenting  an 
attractive  and  powerful  picture  of  the  artist 
who,  above  most  recent  composers,  has  carried 
efficiently  into  the  sphere  of  music  the  ro- 
mantic spirit,  with  its  va^o  suggestion  and 
sense  of  mystery,  its  religious  reasoning  and 
almost  feverish  intensity.  Mn^ic,  more  than 
any  other  form  of  art,  is  the  fittest  channel 
for  the  expression  of  this  *  sweet  unrest  and 
yearning  aspiration ;'  and  Liszt  was  essentially 
a  romanticist.  He  escaped  from  the  cold 
formal  order;  Czerny  had  no  lesson  for  him; 
he  was  born  under  a  diverse  star.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  while  other  musicians  are 
losing  hold  on  the  public  taste,  LiszCs  name 
is,  as  Frfiulein  Uamann  says,  becoming  more 


and  more  familiar,  because  it  is  felt  that  ha 
finds  expression  for  subtle  and  rare  emotion* 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  our  own  century. 
*  The  world-sorrow '  she  frequently  speaks  of, 
but  that  phrase  is  somewhat  too  worn-out. 
Frfiulein  Ramann  follows  in  detail  the  facts 
of  Liszt^s  life,  commenting  on  his  tendencies 
and  characteristics  as  she  goes,  and  finding  in 
them  the  true  rationale  of  his  productions. 
The  life  of  that  simple  Hungarian  home  is 
well  described :  the  father,  himself  a  musician, 
watching  anxiously  the  development  of  the 
powers  of  his  boy.  This  Adam  Liszt  was  a 
man  of  noble  character,  who  well  deserved 
to  have  the  training  of  such  a  son ;  and  the 
son,  it  needs  to  bo  said,  well  rewarded  the 
jealous  care  that  was  spent  upon  him.  It  is 
evident  that  he  owed  not  a  little  to  his  pa- 
rents, as  is  wont  to  be  the  case  with  men  of 
genius.  At  seven  he  was  an  expert  on  the 
piano ;  at  eleven  a  public  performer,  delight- 
ing Beethoven,  who,  in  spite  of  his  severity 
of  judgment  and  his  great  reserve,  stole  up 
to  the  boy  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  perform- 
ances and  kissed  him.  It  is  very  beautiful  to 
SCO  how,  as  the  boy  grows  up  and  his  genius 
develops,  his  religious  feeling  and  his  warm 
benevolence  keep  pace  with  it,  and  impart 
colour  and  character  to  all  that  he  does.  One 
of  the  incidents  of  his  successful  visit  to  Paris 
is  rather  laughable,  but  it  is  very  significant 
of  character.  A  crossing-sweeper  in  miserable 
plight  craved  aid  of  him;  Franz  had  only  one 
coin  of  value  in  his  pocket.  It  was  not  con- 
venient to  part  with  all  of  it,  nor  would  his 
sense  of  duty  and  charity  allow  him  to  pass 
by.  He  asked  the  lad  to  go  and  get  change, 
and  he  stood  there  holding  the  oroom  and 
waited  till  the  change  was  safely  brought  to 
him — surely  a  very  odd  sight  in  the  gay  centre 
of  Paris.  His  consolation  in  all  the  disap- 
pointments of  life  has  been  religion.  The 
perils  of  the  position  into  which  he  was 
thrown  on  his  father*s  death  were  overcome  by 
his  surrender  to  his  religious  feelings.  The 
Abb6  Lamcnais  seems  to  have  had  a  very 
powerful  influence  on  him.  He  has  achieved 
for  music,  in  a  word,  very  much  what  Tieck 
did  for  literature  in  Qermany,  and  Coleridge 
did  for  poetry  in  our  own  country.  Were  we 
to  go  into  detailed  criticism  and  remark.  Our 
notice  would  run  to  many  pages;  and  our 
space  is  limited.  We  can  only  say  that  Frfiu- 
lein Ramann  has  brought  rare  sympathy  and 
powers  of  painstaking  research  to  her  task,  and 
she  has  succeeded  in  painting  an  effective  picr 
ture  of  the  earlier  half  of  Liszt^s  life.  It  it 
everywhere  readable,  and  always  shows  ap- 
preciation and  enthusiasm  for  her  subject. 
The  translation  has  been  executed  with  care. 
Frfiulein  Ramann^s  own  English,  as  we  see 
from  the  Preface  to  the  English  edition,  it 
susceptible  of  improvement. 

William  Penn^  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania^ 
By  John  Stouobton,  D.D.  Hodder  and 
Btoughton. 

After  the  very  searching  scrutiny  of  all  ma- 
terials relating  to  William  Penn,  consequent 
on  the  libels  of  Lord  Mtcaulty,  by  tuch  ex- 
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perts  as  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  and  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  it  might  be  presumed  that 
at  this  date  little  was  left  of  fresh  and  in- 
teresting to  be  culled  in  the  widest  survey. 
The  bicentenary  of  William  Penn^s  arrival  in 
America  suggested  to  the  publishers  of  Dr. 
Stoughton  the  idea  of  presenting  the  essential 
facts  of  Penn's  life  in  such  a  form  as  would 
be  widely  read ;  and  Dr.  Stoughton  has  cer- 
tainly been  successful  both  as  a  gleaner  after 
the  harvest   and   as  a  biographer.     He  has 

fone  patiently  over  a  wide  field—^though  he 
oes  not  appear  to  have  seen  some  of  the 
American  Pean  literature — and  he  has  been 
able  to  suggest  some  fresh  features,  founded 
on  coincidences  not  before  noticed.  These  are 
precisely  such  as  give  life  and  reality  to  that 

Sortion  of  the  earlier  life  of  Penn  which  has 
efore  been  most  baldly  treated.  The  wri- 
tings of  Saltmarsh,  the  mystic,  who  was  con- 
nected with  Chigwell  in  Essex,  and  whose 
*  Sparkles  of  Glory '  it  is  hardly  possible  but 
that  Penn  had  read,  or  heard  read  and  spoken 
of,  when  a  mere  child,  and  the  peculiar  Puri- 
tan influences  which  were  at  that  time  strong 
in  Chigwell,  he  seeks  to  connect  with  the  rare 
spiritual  experience  through  which  Penn 
passed  when  only  eleven  years  of  age,  and  to 
which  Dr.  Stoughton  traces  a  good  deal  in 
his  after  life.  The  efforts  of  the  admiral  to 
withdraw  his  son  from  the  influence  of  Loe 
and  the  Quakers,  the  residence  in  France 
and  in  Italy,  and  the  short  stay  in  Ireland, 
with  its  fighting  interlude,  are  all  touched 
with  light  .  and  graceful  decision.  Dr. 
Stoughton  has  brought  a  vigorous  and  impar- 
tial mind  to  the  discussion  of  the  most  debated 
and  unsatisfactory  positions — notably  in 
Penn's  relationship  to  James  H. — and  has 
emphatically  shown  that,  in  this  case,  as  in 
some  others,  Penn  did  not  in  any  respect 
compromise  himself  or  surrender  principle, 
and  that  he  made  his  friendship  with  James 
subservient  to  the  highest  ends  he  had  in 
view.  Moderate,  cleai',  and  judicial.  Dr. 
Stoughton^s  treatment  of  this  matter  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  evidence  against 
Macaulay  in  the  question  of  the  letter  respect- 
ing the  '  Maids  of  Taunton  '  and  the  Maids  of 
Honour  is  neatly  rearranged  and  is  convincing. 
Dr.  Stoughton's  treatment  of  Penn's  religious 
development,  in  conflict  with  the  prudence  and 
political  determinations  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  inherited  from  his  father,  shows  him  a 
subtle  analyst  of  human  character  and  involved 
motive.  The  careful  attention  that  Dr.  Stough- 
ton has  given  to  the  earlier  period  makes  us  re- 
gret that  some  points  in  connection  with  the 
founding  of  Pennsylvania  have  not  been  more 
fully  treated.  Penn's  behaviour  towards  the 
Indians  might  well  have  claimed  fuller  and 
special  treatment:  it  is  discussed  in  a  few 
paragraphs,  in  contrast  to  the  style  of  Penn's 
most  recent  American  biographer,  who  de- 
votes a  whole  chapter  to  this  subject — a 
chapter  full  of  value  and  suggestion.  But 
Dr.  Stoughton  has  succeeded  in  what  he 
undertook.  His  book  was  wanted,  and  it 
will  fulfil  an  impoi*tant  office.    It  is  as  at- 


tractive and  finished  in  style  as  it  is  elevated 
in  tone  and  impartial  in  spirit.^ 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  By  John  Vbitch, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

It  was  natural  that  Professor  Yeitch  should 
have  been  chosen  to  write  the  volume  on  Sir 
William  Hamilton  for  Professor  Knight^s 
*  Philosophical  Classics  for  English  Readers.' 
He  was  Sir  William's  most  trusted  pupil,  his 
biographer,  and  the  most  reliable  exponent  of 
his  system.  If  we  except  Professor  Fraser  of 
Edinburgh,  there  is  no  one  who  could  even 
put  in  a  plea  to  be  admitted  as  a  competitor 
with  him.  And  Professor  Veitch  has  well 
fulfilled  his  task.  The  biographical  chapter 
is  felicitous,  well  compressed,  the  essential 
points  only  being  touched.  The  pathos  of 
the  later  years — when  Sir  William  had  to 
struggle  through  the  drudgery  of  class- work 
amid  pain  and  weakness,  as  there  was  no  re- 
tiring allowance  attached  to  the  chair,  and 
his  means  were  limited — is  conveyed  with  the 
utmost  reserve  and  delicacy,  and  is,  therefore, 
the  more  effective.  The  part  which  Lady 
Hamilton  bore  in  sharing  the  burden  of  her 
husband's  philosophical  labours  is  well  and 
deservedly  commemorated.  As  to  the  outline 
of  the  system,  it  is  clear,  succinct,  and  re- 
duced to  such  simplicity  in  most  respects, 
that  the  least  philosophical  of  readers  would 
have  pleasure  in  the  perusal.  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  relations  to  the  Scotch  philoso- 
phers who  preceded  him  and  the  points  on 
which  he  broke  away  from  them  are  clearly 
indicated ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  respect 
to  the  widely  different  character  he  imparted 
to  consciousness  as  the  general  power  of 
knowledge.  His  clear  definitions  sufficed  to 
render  impossible  confusions  that  had  hitherto 
arisen  between  consciousness  and  self-con- 
sciousness. The  facts  of  consciousness  were 
scrutinized,  and  their  validity  attested  by 
their  own  evidence,  which  could  neither  be 
proved  by  reasoning  nor  disproved  by  it. 
The  relation  of  Hamilton  to  German  thinkers, 
and  to  Kant  in  particular,  is  well  set  forth, 
and  the  weak  points  in  the  criticism  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  are  demonstrated  with  an  acute- 
ness  and  perspicacity  which  shows  that  some 
at  least  of  the  logical  keenness  of  Hamilton  is 
still  to  the  fore. 

English  Men  of  Letters  Series.  Lord  Mar 
catday.  By  J.  Cotter  Moiiison.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Morison  brings  to  his  task  a  polished 
style,  clear  insight,  and  rare  power  of  critical 
analysis.  He  does  full  justice  to  the  beautiful 
elements  in  Macaulay's  character,  as  first 
fully  revealed  to  us  in  the  memoir  by  Mr. 
Trevelyan;  and  has  done  a  service  by  gather- 
ing up  the  facts  in  little,  and  emphasizing 
anew  the  merit  that  may  be  claimed  for  the 
great  historian,  that  his  best  side  was  not, 
after  all,  revealed  to  the  world  in  his  writings. 
His  heroic  efforts  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
his  family,  his  many  sacrifices  for  principle 
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and  consistency  at  a  time  when  he  had  no 
assured  means^are  all  set  forth  in  a  style  at 
once  refined  and  vigorous,  no  less  than  the 
robust  self-respect  and  good  sense  with  which 
he  took  his  great  success.  We  are  not  sure 
that  it  was  altogether  wise  to  interrupt  the 
narrative  by  criticism  of  the  works,  which 
evidently  leads  to  some  degree  of  repetition ; 
but,  as  regards  the  merits  of  the  criticism 
itself,  there  can,  we  think,  be  but  one  opinion. 
Mr.  Morison  can  do  justice  to  Lord  Macau!  ay's 
picturesque  vigour,  his  rhetorical  resources, 
nis  faculty  of  subordinating  everything  to 
one  leading  impression ;  but  he  is  at  the  same 
time  fully  alive  to  his  limitations,  and,  in- 
deed, is,  as  we  think,  on  one  or  two  points 
somewhat  too  severe,  and  fails  to  see  them  in 
relation  to  other  elements  and  results.  Ma- 
caulay^s  clearness  and  picturesque  glow  never 
could  have  existed  along  with  such  involved- 
ness  of  thought  as,  for  example,  we  find  in 
De  Quincey.  If  he  had  seen  more  deeply  in- 
to the  human  heart,  or  into  the  mystery  of 
existence,  ho  could  not  have  held  his  course 
so  steadily;  and  it  is  the  steadiness  and  un- 
impeded firmness  with  which  he  makes  his 
way  to  his  end  that  we  most  admire  in  him. 
Had  ho  ever  been  visited  with  doubts  whether 
what  he  did  was  not  the  very  best  that  he 
could  do,  it  would  have  spoiled  the  whole. 
Mr.  Morison's  style  is  incisive  without  being 
too  high-pitched;  he  is  temperate,  and  pre- 
sents his  points  with  a  graceful  frankness. 
His  book  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  instructive. 

BecoUedionB  of  DanU   Gabriel  Iio$»ettu     By 
T.  Hall  Cainb.    Elliot  Stock. 

Pending  the  promised  memoir  of  D.  O. 
Kossetti  from  the  hand  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts,  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  recollections 
will  be  welcomed,  as  being  full  of  sympathy, 
discernment  and  pathetic  colouring.  He  has 
identified  himself  with  his  subject,  yet  he  can 
discriminate;  he  maintained  independence  in 
a  remarkable  degree  even  while  he  renounced 
his  freedom  by  becoming  the  daily  companion 
of  one  who  had  lost  Dalance  through  ill- 
health  and  prostration  under  an  insidious 
drug.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  poems  of  Rossetti  casually,  through 
a  travelling  acquaintance  (presumably  Mr. 
Bailey,  author  of  ^Festus').  He  then  set 
himself  to  study  them  carefully,  and  in 
the  process  convinced  himself  that,  instead 
of  being  *  fleshly,*  in  any  such  sense  as 
had  been  implied  in  various  adverse  criticisms, 
they  were  profoundly  spiritual,  and  that  Mr. 
Rossetti,  above  most  poets  of  the  day,  had 
reached  the  true  secret  of  imaginative  sym- 
bolism. And  he  lectured  on  the  subject  ap- 
parently with  considerable  success.  When  at 
length  he  printed  his  lecture  and  forwarded 
a  copy  of  It  to  Mr.  Rossetti,  he  was  surprised 
at  tne  frankness  with  which  the  poet  wrote 
to  him,  for  by  this  time  he  had  become  a  g^ood 
deal  of  a  recluse.  The  correspondence  con- 
tinued with  much  of  personal  confidence  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  when  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  visited  Mr.  Rossetti,  he  was  soon  in- 
stalled as  a  *  bosom  friend.*    The  *  personal 


element,*  for  which  Mr.  Hall  Caine  mildly 
apologizes,  is  the  great  attraction,  because 
the  writer  is  refined,  and  reticent  at  the  right 
point.  Sometimes,  too,  he  is  needlessly  reti- 
cent on  details.  What  book  was  that  with 
which  Rossetti — a  true  book-lover — ^was  so 
disappointed  that  he  pitched  it  out  of  the 
window  of  his  early  home  at  Blackfriars  into 
the  river,  to  have  it  brought  back  through 
his  name  and  address  being  on  it,  to  undergo 
the  process  of  Thames  immersion  a  second 
time,  once  more  to  be  restored  to  him,  so 
that  he  had  to  accept  it  as  by  a  fatality  ?  That 
incident  at  least  is  at  once  laughable  and  il- 
lustrative of  the  man.  Mr.  Caine  accom- 
panied Mr.  Rossetti  to  the  Lakes,  by  which 
time,  however,  the  poet- painter  was  too  much 
under  the  power  of  chloral  to  enjoy,  and  he 
was  his  companion  during  his  last  days,  of 
the  sufferings  of  which  we  have  a  detailed 
and  touching  account.  Sensitive,  retiring, 
and  morbid  from  the  first,  as  seen  in  many 
circumstances,  Mr.  Rossetti*s  mind  received  a 
severe  shock  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  after 
but  a  short  period  of  married  life.  Ho  gra- 
dually succumbed  more  and  more  to  solitude 
and  dream  and  chloral;  and  the  story,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  at  once  frank  and 
sympathetic,  is  suggestive  and  full  of  warn- 
ing. Volition  was  clearly  weak  in  Mr.  Ros- 
setti, and  in  so  far  he  shared  the  fate  of  all 
such  over-fine,  high-strung,  irresolute  natures, 
whose  purposes  most  always  far  overtop  their 
performances,  and  excite  expectations  that 
are  not  to  be  realized.  Reserving  till  a  fu- 
ture time  what  we  have  further  to  say  in  the 
way  of  criticism  on  Mr.  Rossetti  and  his 
works,  and  the  influence  of  the  school  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  founded,  we  content 
ourselves  with  recommending  this  able  and 
discerning  tribute  to  his  genius  and  charac- 
ter; loveable  and  rarely  attractive  he  must 
have  been,  to  keep  loyal  so  many  friends  on 
whom  so  heavy  a  burden  was  necessarily  laid 
by  intercourse  with  him  toward  the  end. 
The  episode  of  the  *  Fleshly  School  *  pamphlet 
quarrel  is  anew  recited  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
who  publishes  an  explanation  by  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  as  well  as  reprints  the  dedication 
of  *  Ood  and  the  Man '  to  Mr.  Rossetti,  which 
was  one  of  the  last  thin^^  he  read.  The  re- 
traction does  more  credit  to  Mr.  Buchanan*t 
good -hearted  ness  than  to  the  soundness  of  his 
critical  dicta,  but  he  and  we  may  both  con 
anew  with  profit  the  sentence  of  George 
Eliot:  ^When  Death,  the  great  Reconciler, 
has  come,  it  is  never  our  tenderness  that  we 
repent  of,  but  our  severity.*  Mr.  Buchanan 
should  surely  have  read  more  carefully  than 
he  now  says  he  did  the  poems  on  which  be 
laid  such  blame  as  could  only  wound  an  au- 
thor who  was  retiring  and  sensitive. 

Ralph  Waldo  Bmermm  :  hi»  L{fey  OenUu,  and 
Writings,  A  Biographical  Sketch,  to  which 
are  added  Personal  Recollections  of  his 
Visits  to  England,  Extracts  from  Unpub* 
lished  Letters,  and  Miscellaneous  Cbarac- 

-  teristic  Records.  By  Albxahdkr  Irs- 
LAXD.    Second  Edition,  largely  Augmented. 
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Thtee  Autotype  Portraits. '  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Co. 

To  book-lovers  this  volume  will  be  a  rare 
prize.  Mr.  Ireland  has  made  excellent  use  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  rapid 
sale  of  the  first  edition.  He  has  now  ex- 
panded  the  volume  to  double  its  original 
size;  and  by  working  in  material  judiciously 
has  gained  at  once  in  proportion  and  com- 
pleteness. It  is  substantially  a  new  book,  and 
this  must  be  our  ground  for  a  more  length- 
ened notice  than  we  give  to  new  editions, 
save  in  the  rarest  cases.  Here  Emerson  stands 
distinctly  before  us  in  his  clear  and  lofty  per- 
sonality, the  finer  elements  being  implicitly 
brought  out  by  contrast  with  other  men  of 
mark  of  various  character.  Though  many 
have  fancied  that  they  saw  in  Emerson  but 
an  American  Carlyle,  Mr.  Ireland  shows, 
without  any  attempt  at  formal  analysis,  in 
how  many  respects  the  two  were  the  antipodes 
of  each  other,  though  clearly  perceiving  in 
each  other  the  elements  of  true  greatness. 
What  to  most  readers  will  probably  be  the 
most  interesting  and  individual  parts  of  the 
book  are  the  chapters  describing  the  visits  of 
Emerson  to  England,  when  Mr.  Ireland  was 
much  in  the  illustrious  visitor's  society.  The 
impression  given  is  that  of  a  most  gentle  yet 
self-reliant  and  hospitable-minded  man,  glad 
to  receive  as  quick  to  bestow ;  and  a  feeling 
of  close  attachment  is  kindled  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  such  as  could  hardly  be  called 
forth  towards  Carlyle  even  by  such  revela- 
tions. Not  a  little  value  is  added  to  the  vof- 
lume  by  letters  received  from  America  and 
from  distinguished  persons  since  the  first  edi- 
tion was  published.  In  not  a  little  Mr.  Ire- 
land crosses  the  path  of  Mr.  Moncure  Conway 
in  his  *  Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad ;'  but 
Mr.  Ireland's  book  is  far  superior  to  Mr.  Con- 
way's in  unity  and  in  effectiveness.  Mr.  Con- 
way digresses  and  makes  too  much  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  friends  for  true  biographical  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Ireland  does  not  allow  himself  to 
be  tempted  into  digressions;  he  has  abundant 
materials,  and  uses  them  at  once  with  tact 
and  effectiveness.  The  portraits  gpiven  of  Mr. 
Emerson  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  fifty-five, 
and  seventy-one  are  photographs,  and  all  re- 
liable. Till  we  get  the  authorized  memoir  of 
Emerson,  this  must  remain  the  biography,  if 
even  after  that  it  does  not  maintain  a  place  of 
its  own. 

Beminiseenees  of  Court  and  Diplomatic  Life  oj 
Georgianay  Baroness  Bloomfield,  In  Two 
Vols.     Regan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Lady  Bloomfield,  like  Ulysses,  had  wide 
experience  of 

'  cities,  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments.' 

She  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  courtly 
circle,  being  the  daughter  of  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  and  at  an  early  age  she  became  one 
of  the  ladies-in-waiting  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Wheh  she  married  Lora  Bloomfield,  she  only 
passed  to  other  courts  where  her  husband  was 
ambassador-- at  St,  Petersburg,  at  Berlin,  and 
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Vienna,  among  other  places.  Her  recollec- 
tions of  the  distinguished  persons  with  whom 
she  was  brought  into  contact  in  these  various 
circumstances,  could  not  but  prove  interest- 
ing ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  she  writes  in  a 
fresh  and  attractive  manner,  without  stiffness 
or  reserve  as  without  affectation.  But  she 
has  not  wholly  avoided  the  errors  into  which 
noble  diarists  are  most  apt  to  fall.  She  does 
not  sufilciently  sift  out  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  Pages  on  pages  of  purely  personal 
and  family  detail  g^ven  here  can  have  little  or 
no  interest  for  any  human  being  save  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  family.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  since  there  is  much 
that  is  piquant  and  valuable.  Lady  Bloom- 
field is  observant,  and  she  has  the  gracious 
nature  that  enables  her  to  make  the  best  of 
things,  and  to  see  the  best  side  in  persons, 
and  thus  is  of  a  sunshiny  and  joyous  temper 
— receiving  and  dispensing  brightness.  Many 
of  the  anecdotes  of  Queen  Victoria  in  her 
earlier  life  are  richly  characteristic  and  worth 
preserving,  as  showing  how  sagacious  and 
considerate  for  others  she  was  even  then. 
The  pen-portraits  we  have  of  the  late  Emperor 
of  Prussia,  the  Empress  of  Austria,  and  other 
crowned  heads  are  very  faithful  and  clear  in 
outline.  Some  of  the  9ketches  of  politicians, 
as  of  Earl  Russell  and  Count  Kesselrode,  are 
admirable,  and  certainly  the  glimpses  we 
have  of  the  Countess  Kesselrode  are  realistic 
enough  and  doubtless  faithful.  ^  I  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Countess  Nesselrode,  nee  Gomoff. 
She  was  very  kind  to  me,  but  was  rather  an 
alarming  woman,  with  brusque  manners ;  and 
I  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  seeing  her  hold 
out  her  pocket-handkerchief  by  the  corners, 
and  spit  into  the  middle  of  it.  She  smoked 
a  great  deal,  but  was  clever  and  agreeable, 
and  talked  pleasantly.'  But  the  record  is  not 
confined  to  kings,  princes,  and  courtiers;  it 
opens  many  little  eyelet  holes,  through  which 
we  may  look  on  celebrities  in  literature  and 
art  and  the  Church.  There  is  a  good  anec- 
dote about  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
another  about  Thomas  Carlyle,  which  we 
shall  give.  *  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  historian,  came 
to  Berlin  before  he  began  writing  his  history 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  he  paid  us  a  visit 
the  day  he  had  been  to  Potsdam,  so  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  place.  His  an- 
swer was  very  characteristic.  He  said  in  his 
broad  Scotch,  **Well,  I  thought  it  a  queer 
sort  of  amphibious  place,  and  that  I  had 
never  seen  Neptune  coming  out  of  duckweed 
before  (referring  to  one  of  the  old  fountains)." 
I  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  found  the  ma- 
terials required  for  his  work,  upon  which  he 
said,  **I  shall  have  to  sift  through  a  very  cart- 
load of  rubbish,  and,  may  be,  I  shall  find  the 
materials  I  require;  if  I  do,  I  will  write  my 
book,  and  if  I  don't  I  hope  God  will  give  me 
grace  to  leave  it  alone. " ' 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman,  With  an  In- 
troduction by  John  G.  Whittdek.  Glas- 
gow :  Robert  Smeal. 

The  publisher  of  this  volume  deserves  well 
of  those  who  can  appreciate  a  true  book. 
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John  Woolman  was  one  of  the  most  beftutiful 
souls  of  whom  we  hayo  record;  and  ho  has 
told  his  own  story  with  a  simplicity,  a  sin- 
cerity, and  a  grace  that  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  surpassed.  He  was  not  only  deyout,  a 
sharer  in  that  serene  mysticism,  that  *  inner 
light,'  which  sheds  itself  oyer  a  life,  like  the 
consecrating  oil  of  Aaron,  but  he  was  a 
worker,  a  reformer,  a  man  whose  influence 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  many  who  haye 
figured  boldly  in  the  world's  eye.  The  little, 
malformed,  Quaker  tailor,  who  saw  yisions 
and  dreamt  dreams,  was  a  *man  of  action;' 
he  was  *in  perils  oft,  in  wanderings  many,' 
and  the  welfare  of  others  was  his  sole  aim. 
His  reticence,  his  prudence,  his  serene  discre- 
tion are  as  remarkable  as  his  spiritual  insight. 
His  style  is  quaint  and  indiyidual,  and  here 
and  there  touched  with  a  tender  though  un- 
affected poetry,  which  is,  as  a  great  critic  has 
said,  the  true  secret  of  power.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  of  modern  thought  and  senti- 
ment with  respect  to  nature  and  animal  as 
well  as  human  life  we  find  anticipated  by  this 
eighteenth-century  American  philanthropist. 
He  now  and  then  touches  at  their  highest 
points  men  who  seem  at  the  utmost  remoye 
irom  him.  '  I  looked  upon  the  works  of  Gk>d 
in  this  yisible  creation,  and  an  awfulness 
coyered  me.  M^  heart  was  tender  and  often 
contrite,  and  uniyersal  loye  to  my  fellow  crea- 
tures increased  in  me.  This  will  be  under- 
stood by  such  as  haye  trodden  the  same  path. 
Some  glances  of  real  beauty  may  be  seen  in 
their  faces  who  dwell  in  true  meekness.'  His 
tact  in  dealing  with  Quaker  slayeholders,  and 
in  general  the  happy  results,  are  alike  surpris- 
ing. The  heart  of  the  world  is  kept  fresh 
and  childlike  in  ffreat  part  by  the  memories 
of  such  men,  and  we  can  understand  better 
after  this  late  re-readins  how  it  is  that  a  man 
like  Charles  Lamb  coula  be  led  to  say,  *  Gkt 
the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart.'  Mr. 
Smeal  has  made  a  neat  yolume,  well  suited 
for  the  pocket  as  well  as  for  the  library. 

JameB  B^m^  the  Beggar   Bay,    An  Autobi- 
ography.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

No  record  of  a  truly  manly  life,  or  one  of 
constant  struggle  and  ylcissitude,  can  be  un- 
interesting or  yalueless  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  and  this  may  certainly  be  said  of  the 
volume  before  us.  Mr.  Burn  rightly  judges 
that  his  experiences  ought  to  haye  a  tendency 
to  stimulate  young  men  in  making  an  endea- 
vour to  overcome  the  obstacles  and  difliculties 
with  which  they  may  be  surrounded.  We 
are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the  real  end 
and  aim  of  a  young  man's  career  should  be 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  of  mere  social 
standing.  Such  objects,  if  pursued  for  them- 
selves  only,  leave  the  best  parts  of  a  man's 
nature  uncultivated.  A  man  may  be  very 
poor  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  and  yet  have 
succeeded  more  nobly  than  the  man  who  is 
posthumously  recorded  as  a  millionaire.  The 
history  of  James  Burn  is  a  refreshing  one,  for 
it  points  out  the  necessity  of  constant  and  un- 
wearied struggle,  if  we  would  reap  that  best 
of  all  victories,  a  moral  triumph.    In  the  out- 


set of  his  career — he  first  saw  the  liffht  in  a 
garret  at  Dumfries — he  was  expoeea  to  the 
twofold  temptations  of  poverty  and  bad  com- 
pany, but  these  he  resolutely  overcame  by 
the  force  and  energy  of  his  moral  character; 
then  he  had  difficulties  to  encounter  through 
his  lack  of  education ;  and  finally  towards  the 
close  of  his  career  he  was  sadly  buffeted  by 
adversity.  We  shall  leave  our  readers  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  how  he  battled  with 
fate,  convinced  that  no  one  can  peruse  the 
narrative  without  deriving  some  profit  thereby. 
After  a  singularly  varied  experience,  Mr.  Bum 
was  employed  in  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Office 
for  some  time,  but  this  employment  he  lost 
through  no  fault  of  his  own;  and  as  he  re- 
marks, in  this  day  when  it  is  so  hard  even  for 
qualified  younger  men  to  obtain  situations,  it 
is  doubly  difficult  for  the  aged.  He  has  had 
some  experience  of  America,  but  his  opinion 
of  that  country  differs  from  that  of  many 
emigrants,  for  he  strongly  adds  that  England, 
with  all  her  faults,  both  social  and  pohtical, 
is  a  preferable  land  to  live  in  to  that  of  the 
big  Republic.  Mr.  Bum's  opinions  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  respectively 
appear  to  us  to  need  some  revision,  and  they 
will  certainly  not  be  accepted  as  a  final  esti- 
mate of  those  distinguished  men ;  but  these 
and  some  other  smidler  things  we  noticed 
will  not  justly  militate  against  the  autobio- 
graphy as  a  whole.  It  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage by  men  of  every  class. 

The  Men   Oaeis.    By  Edmond  O'Dokova:?. 
Two  Vols.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Since  MacGahan's  ride  to  Kbiva  and  Stan- 
ley's descent  of  the  Upper  Congo,  no  greater 
feat  has  been  performed  by  special  correspon- 
dent than  that  recorded  in  these  most  inte- 
resting volumes.  Like  Stanley,  too,  Mr. 
O'Donovan  has  been  the  first  to  withdraw  the 
veil  from  a  region  jealously  guarded  against 
intmders.  Fifty  years  ago  Merv  was  not  so 
inaccessible ;  but  the  explorers  of  those  days 
tumed  their  eyes  towards  Bokhara,  and  since 
its  conquest  by  the  Tekke  Turkomans,  and 
the  advance  of  Russia  from  the  north,  politi- 
cal jealousies  have  combined  with  physical 
obstacles  to  bar  approach  to  the  mysterious 
oasis.  A  visit  to  Merv  was  not  in  Mr.  O' Dono- 
van's original  plan.  Landing  at  Trebiaond 
in  February,  1879,  with  a  vague  design  of 
crossing  Central  Asia  to  Thibet,  he  was  in- 
duced by  the  news  of  Lomakin's  defeat,  and 
the  appointment  of  Lazareff  to  command  an 
expeaition  on  a  larger  scale  against  the  Akhal 
Tekkes,  to  seek  permission  to  accompany  the 
expedition  as  special  correspondent  for  *  The 
Daily  News.'  The  permission  was  freely 
granted  by  the  kindly  old  general,  of  whose 
picturesque  figure  and  romantic  career — he  bad 
risen  from  the  rank  of  a  tailor*s  apprentice  to 
command  a  Russian  army  eprpe^  in  the  days  of 
Nicholas — Mr.  O'Donovan  gives  a  striking 
sketch;  and  many  weeks  were  profitably,  if 
not  pleasantly,  spent  at  Tehikislar,  a  misera- 
ble port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Attrek,  which 
Lazareff,  who  believed  in  its  fnton,  had 
choaen  for  the  starting-point  of  the  campslgii. 
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But  Lazarefi  did  not  long  retain  the  command. 
He  had  bought,  it  was  said,  a  plague-infected 
rug  at  AstriS^han,  and  had  died  of  carbuncles 
on  his  back  and  breast  the  first  day  of  the  ad- 
yance  in  force.  Mr.  O'Donovan,  whose  own 
health  had  been  tried  by  an  attack  of  dysen- 
tery, was  not  allowed  by  LazarefTs  successor 
to  remain  at  Tehikislar  during  the  winter, 
and,  declining  to  return  with  the  rest  to  noisy, 
dissipated  Baku,  took  up  his  quarters  on  Per- 
sian ground  at  Asterabad.  The  delays  which 
followed  his  repeated  applications  for  leaye 
to  accompany  the  army  to  Qeok  Tep6,  how- 
eyer  annoying  to  the  traveller,  can  scarcely  be 
regretted  by  his  readers,  so  admirably  was  the 
time  employed  in  malong  friendships  with 
the  nomad  Turkomans,  with  a  family  of  whom 
Mr.  O^Donoyan  resided  for  some  months — 
host  and  guest  sharing  in  common  a  beehive 
hut  some  fifteen  feet  across — and  in  visits  to 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Northern  Persia,  from 
the  capital  Tehran  to  holy  Meshed.  At  last 
came  peremptory  orders  from  St.  Petersburg 
that  no  correspondent  should  accompany  the 
army,  and  gaily  answering  SkobelefTs  refusal 
with  an  ^Au  r&o<nr  d  M&rVy^  Mr.  O^Donovan 
now  prepared  in  earnest  for  the  enterprize  to 
which  these  volumes  owe  their  title.  But  the 
words  which  gave  him  leave  to  go  to  the 
easternmost  limit  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Shah,  and  even  to  pass  the  frontier  *  at  his  own 
risk,'  were  meant  to  deceive  the  ear.  Per- 
sians and  Russians  agreed  in  looking  upon  the 
traveller  as  a  British  emissary  in  dii^^uise,  and 
were  resolved  not  to  let  him  go  out  of  their 
sight.  In  the  districts  of  Derguez  he  was  de- 
tamed  two  months,  until,  indeed,  the  invest- 
ment of  Geok  Tep^  was  complete.  Released 
from  Derguez  he  was  in  time  to  see  (as  he 
climbed  the  heights  of  Marcov)  the  storming  of 
Geok  Tep6  afar  ofE  through  his  binocular,  and 
the  frantic  rush  of  hordes  of  fugitives  across 
the  plain,  unpursued  apparently  by  the  Rus- 
sian cavalry.  The  sight  was  not  altogether 
an  agreeable  one,  for  the  fugitives  would  be 
perilous  people  to  encounter,  while  there  was 
risk  of  arrest  from  the  advancing  Cossacks. 
The  traveller,  indeed,  only  quitted  Luftabad 
an  hour  or  two  before  SkobeleE  arrived  there. 
At  Kaka,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  Persia,  a 
Russian  agent  made  a  last  attempt  to  stop  him 
by  preventing  his  escort  from  proceeding 
further.  But  in  this  the  Russian  overreached 
himself.  Rid  of  the  guards  who  had  been 
charged  not  to  allow  him  to  go  to  Merv,  the 
traveller  gladly  turned  his  horse's  head 
towards  the  east,  and  with  but  two  attendants 
plunged  boldly  into  the  desert.  The  stirring 
description  of  the  ride  to  Merv  is  well  matched 
by  the  account  of  Merv  itself :  not  now  a  city 
like  those  whose  imposing  remains,  some  ten 
miles  off  upon  the  plains,  mark  the  site  of  the 
three  successive  capitals  of  Margiana,  but  an 
overgrown  collection  of  beehive  huts  defended 
by  some  most  unscientific  fortifications,  and 
crowded  just  then  with  eager  Turkomans 
burning  to  place  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Groat  Britain.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  traveller's  reception,  when  the 
first  suspicion  that  he  might  be  a  Russian  in 


disguise  had  passed  away,  was  much  more 
honourable  than  pleasant.  The  men  of  Merv 
persisted  in  regarding  him  as  an  English  en- 
voy, and  elected  hmi  one  of  their  ruling 
Khans — a  position  which  he  saw  would  be  one 
of  extreme  peril  as  soon  as  the  Mervli  came  to 
understand  that  the  promises  of  support, 
which  they  seem  indirectly  to  have  received 
by  way  of  India,  would  not  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  Afghanistan  itself  would  be  evacuated 
by  the  British.  How  cleverly  Mr.  O'Donovan 
filled  the  post  of  Khan,  and  how  dexterously 
he  gained  the  general  consent  to  go  to  Meshed 
in  Turkoman  interests,  need  not  be  told. 
Even  the  interest  of  the  personal  narrative 
pales  before  that  of  the  joumeyings  them- 
selves; of  the  wonderful  pictures  of  social 
life  in  Persian  towns  and  cities,  or  among  the 
nomads  of  the  wilderness;  of  the  brilliant 
descriptions  of  the  scenery,  or  the  revelations 
of  the  political  condition  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire and  its  barbarous  Eastern  neighbours. 
Whether  Russia  will  ever  attack  Merv  or  not 
seems  doubtful.  The  cost  of  the  expedition 
would  be  very  great,  and  the  city  lies  away 
from  the  straight  road  to  Herat.  But  that 
gradually  and  surely  she  will  bring  all  the 
Turkoman  tribes  under  her  dominion  is  past 
questioning,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  for  the 
good  of  mankind  that  she  should  do  so.  The 
Turkomans  are  by  nature  a  eifted  race,  and, 
once  overcome,  submit  readily  to  the  con- 
queror. Raiding  and  slave-making  disappear 
at  once  wherever  Russian  supremacy  is  ac- 
knowledged, and  regions  which  not  so  long 
ago  must  have  supported  ten  times  the  num- 
ber the^  maintain  at  present  may  thus  resain 
somethmg  of  their  lost  prosperity,  and  K>rm 
once  more  important  traae  routes  for  the  com- 
merce of  Central  Asia. 

Ghijarat  and  the  OujaratU,  Pictures  of  Men 
and  Manners,  taken  from  the  Life.  By 
Behramji  M.  Malabari.  W.  H.  Allen 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Malabari's  pictures  of  men  and  manners 
in  Gujarat  have  tnat  greatest  of  all  merits — 
the  merit  of  being  <&awn  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  candid  native.  Mr.  Malabari  writes 
English  fiuently  and  correctly,  with  just  a 
little  foreign  air,  in  the  turn  of  the  thought 
rather  than  of  the  sentences,  which  betrays 
itself  most  when  he  aspires  to  be  humorous. 
He  writes,  too,  impartially,  and  with  a  light- 
ness of  touch  which  marks  the  absence  of 
strong  prejudices.  Notwithstanding,  indeed, 
some  pungent  descriptions  of  the  overbearing 
rudeness  in  which  the  Briton  in  India  stiU 
occasionally  indulges,  or  of  those  law's  delays 
which  native  suitors,  whose  motto  is  rather 
nt  bene  H  sat  dto^  can  never  stomach,  his  gen- 
tle sarcasm  is  of  tener  than  not  directed  mainly 
against  his  own  countrymen.  The  native 
festivals,  the  essence  of  which  often  consists 
in  casting  for  the  season  all  decorum  to  the 
winds,  the  horrible  trade  of  the  Marwari  or 
village  usurers,  the  mendicant,  the  pedlar,  the 
Hajaam  or  village  barber,  the  Ya'quil  or 
native  pleader,  and  a  host  of  other  types,  are 
the  subjects  of  evidently  truthful  sketches; 
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while  now  and  then  an  individual  character 
la  drawn  more  fully  and  with  real  power. 
Such  is  the  portrait  of  Khan-Bahadoor  Jemal 
Gota,  J.  P.,  a  somewhat  exceptional  example 
of  a  Hindoo  upstart,  equally  contemptible  in 
his  rise  and  his  decline;  and  suph,  i^ain,  the 
more  touching  picture  of  Meer  Btucht&war 
Khan,  the  ruined  Mussulman  noble,  and  the 
Hindoo  tutor  and  factotum,  who  grows  rich 
amidst  the  wreck  of  his  patron's  fortunes,  and 
'  drops  off  gorged '  to  become  a  highly  re- 
spected merchant,  so  high  in  the  world  that 
he  cannot  visit  his  former  master  any  longer. 
Marriages  among  the  Hindoos  supply  another 
*very  interesting  chapter.  Altogether  the 
volume  has  somewhat  the  effect  of  an  album 
•of  photographs,  not  always  very  pleasing, 
but,  without  exception,  extremely  real. 

WUh  the  Connaught  Eangen.    By  General  0. 
H.  Max  WELL)  C.B.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 

General  MaxwelPs  genial  volume  of  reminis- 
cences has  evidently  no  higher  aim  than  to 
amuse;  but  in  this  it  achieves  a  reasonable 
success.     Our  chief  complaint  is,  that  it  tells 
us  a  great  deal  less  of  the  famous  regiment 
than  of   its  less  interesting  colonel.      The 
sterner  work  of  war  is  indeed  intentionally 
unnoticed.    From  the  Crimea  we  carry  away 
only  a  few  fair  anecdotes;  from  the  landing 
of  the  88th  in  India,  in  the  full  fury  of  the 
mutiny,  we  pass  in  the  next  page  to  a  durbar 
in  1866.     The  nearest  approach  to  consecutive 
narrative  is  the  account  of  a  pleasure  trip  to 
Cashmere,  in  the  course  of  which  the  party 
were  on  one  occasion  nearly  drowned  by  the 
fludden  rising  of  the  rivers;  while  at  other  • 
times  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scenery  was 
•counterbalanced  by  the  piteous  spectacle  of 
the  overtaxed  population.     It  is  altogether  a 
book  of  anecdotes  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
bravo  days  of  oldj  when  Tom  Burke  and 
Charles  O'Malley  might  be  read  in  Irish  quar- 
ters without  bewildering  anachronisms,  and 
moss-tables  were  enlivened  by  escapades  of 
hair-brained  subalterns,  and  humorous  sto- 
ries of  ^  old  soldiers '  in  both  senses  of  the 
word — the  whole  inspired  with  the  veteran^s 
feeling,   not  quite,   perhaps,   without   some 
justification,  that  there  never  were  such  regi- 
ments and  regimental  officers,  for  mother  wit 
and  hardihood  and  resource,  as  in  those  old 
pre-scientiflc  times.    Some  of  these  anecdotes 
have  oozed  out  before.    One  or  two,  we  think, 
have  supplied  a  jest  to  *  Punch,'  and  another 
was  the  subject  of  a  short  novelette  in  one  of 
our  lighter  magazines  a  month  ago.     But  this 
only  means  that  General  Maxwell  draws  some- 
times from  a  store  to  which  others  besides  he 
have  had  a  key. 

Ths  HArid  hle$.  Wanderinffs  in  the  Land  of 
Lome  and  the  Outer  Hebrides.  By  Robkrt 
BucHANAK.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Fron- 
tispiece by  William  Small.  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

Mr.  Buchanan  indicates  in  his  preface  to 
this  volume  that  he  regards  it  as  an  opi>ortune 
moment  for  the  republication  of  the  pieces  it 
contains.     *Aa  I  write,'  he  says,  Hha  faint 


sound  of  a  Highland  uprising  against  oppres- 
sion is  heard  along  the  length  and  breaath  of 
the  land ;  and  the  struggle  of  the  Skye  Crof- 
ters, feeble  as  it  maybe  compared  with  the 
mighty  upheaving  in  Ireland,  is  just  as  surely 
a  precursor  of  a  revolution  which  must  come 
— when  the  cruel  clearances  will  be  avenged, 
and  when  the  blood  shed  wholesale  in  the 
Glens  will  form  the  sacrament  of  a  new  and 
happier  dispensation ;'  and  he  dedicates  it  to 
the  ^  Crofters  of  the  Island  of  Skye  who  have 
recently  stood  up  for  their  Agprarian  Rights.* 
In  common  with  all  who  have  truly  studied 
the  Scottish  Highlander,  and  have  had  long 
and  intimate  contact  with  him — amongst  them 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  Professor  Biackie, 
Sheriff  Nicolson — Mr.  Buchanan  bears  testi- 
mony to  his  many  virtues,  and  the  valuable 
contribution  he  may  make  to  British  charac- 
ter and  development.  He  writes  of  the  peo- 
ple with  broad  and  manly  sympathy,  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Western  Highlands  with  fine 
perception  and  eloquence,  by  inference  claim- 
ing, indeed,  to  have  initiated  the  new  depar- 
ture in  novel- writing  of  which  Mr.  William 
Black  is  the  head.  The  book  is  the  work  of 
a  poet  in  its  descriptions  of  nature — so  faithful, 
yet  so  full  of  subaued  colour  and  suggestion 
— but  also  that  of  a  patient  observer  and  stu- 
dent of  human  nature,  who  can  discriminate 
men  and  touch  their  characteristics,  with  good- 
natured  humour.  The  Island  of  Skye,  with 
its  solitary  grandeur,  its  gloom  and  awe,  has 
nowhere  been  more  powerfully  presented.  In 
addition  to  these  elements,  there  is  sentiment 
and  the  love  of  old  poetry  and  legend;  so 
that,  though  it  does  not  aim  at  exnaustive- 
ness,  the  lK>ok  brings  one  en  rapport  with  the 
spirit  as  well  as  with  the  social  condition  of 
the  Western  Highlands.  We  share  Mr. 
Buchanan's  adventures,  as  well  as  his  thoughts 
on  what  he  has  seen.  It  is  impossible  but 
that  many  a  tourist  and  sportsman  should  be 
benefited  by  a  perusal  of  the  book ;  for  it  is 
manly  in  tone  as  well  as  benevolent  in  inten- 
tion, and  shows  its  author  to  be  equal  to  out- 
door enjoyments  of  many  kinds,  and  with 
considerable  knowledge  of  natural  history — 
as  indeed  one  should  be,  who  would  be  a 
companion  to  folks  in  the  Hebrides.  Though 
somewhat  self-assertive  now  and  then,  as  in 
the  original  dedication  to  the  Princess  Louise, 
which  IS  now  relegated  to  an  Appendix,  it  is 
a  delightful  book,  which  we  can  cordially  re- 
commend. 

Th4  CUie$  of  Egypt.    By  Rbginald  Stuart 
Pools.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Poole  has  by  heritage,  personal  resi- 
dence, and  special  study  an  exceptional  know- 
ledge of  Egypt.  His  present  volume  is  a  col- 
lection of  papers  on  the  cities  of  Egypt, 
written,  we  presume,  for  a  Bible  Dictionary. 
It  has  a  delicate  touch  of  imaginative  senti- 
ment, a  glow  of  eloquence,  and  a  quiet  reli- 
gious sympathy  which  make  it  very  pleasant 
reading;  while  the  author*s  exceptional  ac- 
quaintance with  Egyptian  reaearcn  not  only 
supplies  him  with  the  best  and  fullest  infor- 
mation, but  enables  him  with  a  firm  hand  to 
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diBcriroinate  between  the  absolutely  certain 
and  the  conjectural.  The  papers  on  Goshen, 
Zban,  and  Migdol  are  especially  interesting;. 
The  author  recognizes  generally  Dr.  Brugsch^s 
authority,  but  he  submits  his  theory  of  the 
exodus  of  the  Israelites  to  a  close  criticism), 
and  demonstrates  the  untenableness  of  part  of 
it.  The  unexplored  mounds  of  the  great 
Egyptian  cities,  ready  doubtless  to  yield  a 
rich  historical  and  Biblical  harvest,  evoke  his 
frequent  appeal  to  English  enterprize.  It  does 
seem  a  reproach  that  they  are  not  examined. 
Meanwhile  we  commend  this  vpry  interesting 
volume. 

East  Anglia,  Personal  Recollections  and  His- 
torical Associations.  By  J.  Ewxng  Ritchie, 
Author  of  *The  Night  Side  of  London,' 
&c.     James  Clarke  and  Co. 

Mr.  Ritchie  has  here  written  a  most  attrac- 
tive chapter  of  autobiography.  He  recalls  the 
scenes  of  his  early  days,  and  whatever  was 
quaint  or  striking  in  connection  with  them, 
and  finds  in  his  recollections  ready  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  historical  incident  and  anti- 
quarian curiosities  of  many  kinds.  He  passes 
from  point  to  point  in  a  delightfully  cheerful 
and  contagious  mood.  If  there  is  gloom  in 
the  picture,  he  does  not  dwell  on  it,  but  turns 
quickly  to  the  sunshine,  as  though  by  instinct 
finding  the  best  and  sweetest;  if  he  does  pre- 
sent us  with  a  repulsive  or  disagreeable  cha- 
racter or  trait,  he  manages  to  throw  a  gleam 
of  humour  over  it,  and  to  incite  thus  a  chari- 
table frame  of  mind.  For  him,  naturally 
enough  as  an  autobiographer,  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  East  Anglia  is  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Wrentham,  where,  as  the  son  of  a 
dissenting  minister,  be  was  born  and  brought 
up;  and  with  a  rare  felicity  he  pictures  it  in 
its  quiet  sleepy  self-importance,  unrufiled  save 
at  the  stir  of  an  election  or  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  Nonconformist  for  refusing  to  pay 
church-rates.  Ipswich,  Norwich,  Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft,  Woodbridge,  and  Stowmarket  are 
all  dealt  with  in  this  generous  temper  and 
gossipy  style ;  and  it  is  astonishing  the  number 
of  distinguished  men  and  women  who  are 
thus  brought  to  our  view — from  the  Strick- 
lands  to  Sir  Cloudeslev  Shovel.  What  is 
naturally  of  most  interest  to  us  is  the  vigorous 
portraiture  of  Nonconformists  and  Noncon- 
formity in  that  corner  of  the  world ;  and  cer- 
tainly they  well  deserve  all  the  honour  here 
given  to  them.  We  are  particularly  struck  by 
the  sketch  of  Bungay  and  Mr.  Child s,  the 
'Bungay  Martyr,'  though  it  strikes  us  that 
one  or  two  little  bits  from  an  article  on  the 
subject  by  Miss  Meteyard  might  have  been 
woven  in  and  with  effect.  Mr.  Ritchie's 
reading  has  been  as  extensive  and  careful  as 
his  observation  is  keen  and  his  temper  genial ; 
and  his  pages,  which  appeared  in  'The  Chris- 
tian World,'  well  deserve  the  honour  of 
book-form  with  the  additions  he  has  been 
able  to  make  to  them. 


POLITICS,  sc;ei?c£:,  and  art. 

The  New  Gold  Age.     By  R.  H.  Pattrrbonv 
Two  Vols.     Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Twice  in  the  last  400  years  has  the  world 
undergone  an  economic  revolution  through 
the  discovery  of  fresh  supplies  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  quantities  equalling  or  even 
exceeding  the  whole  of  its  previous  stock; 
but  the  results  on  the  two  occasions  have  been 
very  different.  The  gold  and  silver  of  Spanish 
America  were  more  than  the  world  at  that 
time  could  profitably  absorb,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  continuous  fall  in  the  value  of 
money,  which  did  not  reach  its  lowest  point 
until  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
first  conquest  of  Pern.  The  gold  of  California 
and  Australia  came  at  a  period  when  enter- 
prize was  everywhere  at  a  standstill  for  lack 
of  means,  and  the  yearly  production  of  the 
precious  metals  was  scarcely  more  than  enough 
to  make  good  the  annual  loss  by  accident  or 
depreciation.  It  is  probably  in  consequence 
of  this  ready  absorption  of  the  new  supplies 
that  their  economical  effects  are  so  commonly 
underrated.  The  marvellous  prosperity  of  the 
last  thirty  years  is  often  set  down  to  other 
causes — to  the  extension  of  Free  Trade,  or  to 
the  progress  of  scientific  discovery,  and  cheap- 
ening and  multiplying  the  various  forms  of 
labour.  Mr.  Patterson,  we  think,  is  right  in 
holding  that  both  these  explanations  are  in- 
adequate. Free  Tmde  has  been  only  partial 
in  its  operations,  and  has  been  adopted  by  no 
country  except  our  own:  the  application  of 
science  to  the  development  of  industry  had 
begun  long  before  the  period  in  question. 
To  estimate  the  consequences  of  the  new  gold 
discoveries  aright,  we  should  take  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  times  which  immediately 
preceded  them — when  Europe  had  grown  big 
enough  to  absorb  the  yearly  output  from  the 
silver  mines  of  Potosi,  and  the  demand  for 
the  precious  metals  was  again  in  advance  of 
the  supply.  This  process,  which  had  brgUn 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  been  much 
accelerated  through  the  falling  off  in  ihe 
American  supplies  since  the  revolt  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
culminated  between  1815  and  1848.  In  this 
scarcity  of  the  precious  metals — aggravated 
(so  Mr.  Patterson  holds)  by  financial  legisla- 
tion of  a  restrictive  kind — trade  languished. 
In  1841  our  exports  were  no  greater  than  they 
had  been  in  1815.  The  position  of  supremacy 
acquired  by  England  in  the  long  war  with 
France  brought  no  pecuniary  advantage.  Dis- 
tress prevailed  even  under  the  most  economic 
of  administrations:  the  one  bright  gleam  of 
prosperity  in  1841-48  was  coincident  with  the 
slight  addition  to  our  stock  of  gold  caused; 
by  an  increase  in  the  yield  from  Russia.  It 
was  on  a  world  thus  languishing  that  the  new 
gold  from  California  and  Australia  fell  like 
rain,  setting  enterprize  everywhere  at  work, 
and  fructifying  in  a  hundred  different  direc- 
tions. And  the  work  of  progress  has  contin- 
ued ever  since,  retarded  but  never  arrested  by 
wars  or  cotton  famines,  rash  speculations  or 
disastrous  seasons.   Mr.  Patterson  holds  many 
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▼iewB  which  are  questioned  by  economists  of 
high  repute.  He  is  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Acts  of  1844.  He  regards  the 
partial  demonetization  of  silver  in  1819  as  a 
grievous  error,  and  the  monometallists  of  the 
present  day  as  people  who  wilfully  throw 
away  a  gift  of  Providence.  But  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  is  right  in  the  main 
in  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  as  a 
tins  qud  rum  in  commercial  and  industrial  pro- 
^88;  and  his  retrospect  of  the  Age  of  Gold 
18  a  very  readable  fragment  of  contemporary 
history  by  a  writer  who  was  a  student  of  his- 
torical and  economical  ouestions  when  the 
period  be^an,  and  is  so  still,  when,  as  be  holds, 
It  is  drawing  towards  its  close.  For  the  great 
results  of  the  Age  of  Gold  have  been  already 
realized.  There  has  been,  it  is  true,  a  certain 
fall  in  the  value  of  money  since  1848;  but  the 
fall  is  not  likely  to  go  further,  and  the  in- 
creasing requirements  of  commerce,  coupled 
with  the  diminution  in  the  yearly  produce  of 
the  mines,  already  warn  us  to  prepare  for 
times  when  gold  will  be  again  scarce  and 
dear.  In  that  event  Mr.  Patterson  would 
suggest  a  return  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  his  namesake,  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1694,  and  recently  approved  by 
thu  Government  of  the  United  States — a  sys* 
tem  of  national  note  currency  based  upon 
State  security,  but  not  involving  State  issue. 

The  Fellah,  By  Edmond  About.  Transla- 
ted by  Sir  KAirDAi«  Roberts,  Bart.  Chatto 
and  Windus. 

M.  Edmond  About's  quick  and  appropria- 
tive  intelligence,  which  is  joined  to  an  ima- 
ginatioa  that  is  equal  to  boaying  forth  under 
frosh  creative  shapes  all  he  cares  to  study,  has 
here  done  something  to  interpret  Egypt  to  us, 
its  people,  its  customs,  its  religion.  After  M. 
About's  success  in  popularizing  political  eco- 
nomy by  the  same  methed,any  form  of  oriental 
existence  should  be  easy  to  him.  He  has 
written  a  very  clever  story,  but  Egypt,  we 
niiint  say,  remains  more  apologized  for  than 
represented.  Of  course,  ne  interests  us  in 
Ahmed  as  a  man,  but  we  can  hardly  believe 
in  him  as  an  Egyptian ;  and  though  he  argues 
his  points  well,  we  see  too  clearly  the  visage 
of  the  modem  Frenchman  behind  the  mask 
thnt  he  wears.  The  episode  of  Miss  Grace  is 
admirable,  and  is  wrought  with  touches  of 
dainty  art.  We  read  and^are  delighted  when- 
ever M.  About  permits  the  simpler  elements 
of  human  nature  to  come  to  the  front;  but  he 
iB  too  much  the  cosmopolitan  to  make  us  share 
some  of  his  leadins  ideas.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  wlien  all  eyes  are  turned  to 
Egypt  in  the  new  phase  of  possibility  that 
opens  up  before  it,  the  book  is  calculated  to 
have  its  own  use  and  influence,  and  if  it  serves 
to  strengthen  a  true  interest  in  that  heavily 
weighted  and  unhappy  country,  it  will  not  have 
been  presented  to  English  readers  in  vain. 
Sir  Randal  Roberts  has  done  the  work  of 
translation  well,  using  a  very  idiomatic,  crisp 
style,  which  suits  admirably. 


The  OharitiM  BegiaUr  and  Digett,  Being  a 
Classified  Register  of  Charities  in  or  avail- 
able for  the  Metropolis,  Ac.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  C.  S.  Look,  and  an  Elaborate 
Index.     Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Lock  is  the  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  this  voluminous 
Rec^ister  of  Metropolitan  Charities  has  been 
undertaken  under  its  auspices.  It  is  a  work 
of  immense  labour  and  of  great  importance. 
The  exceptions  to  its  completeness  are — ^the 
City  Charities,  not  included  on  the  ground 
that  the^  will  shortly  be  reorganized,  and 
the  Charities  of  the  City  Companies  confined 
to  Freemen,  for  the  exclusion  of  which  we 
do  not  see  reason,  unless  it  be  that  no  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained. 

It  is  a  volume  of  1100  pages.  An  elabo- 
rate Introduction  of  more  than  a  hundred 
pages  deals  with  the  principles  and  methods, 
moral  and  legal,  of  charity  and  the  charities 
of  London.  An  Appendix  of  IQO  pages 
deals  with  semi-Provident  Institutions,  such 
as  Provident  Dispensaries;  with  Benevolent 
Institutions,  such  as  the  Provident  Institu- 
tions of  Booksellers,  Newsvendors,  &c. ; 
with  Friendly  Societies,  such  as  the  Order  of 
Foresters;  with  Trade  Societies,  Savings 
Banks,  &c.  The  volume,  indeed,  is  a  com- 
plete Directory  of  Institutions  in  London  for 
the  relief  of  necessity  and  the  help  of  indus- 
try. It  g^ves  one  an  impression  of  the  amaz- 
ing wealth  and  the  still  more  amazing  philan- 
thropy so  devoted.  Future  editions  will 
perfect  the  information  here  recorded.  Mean- 
while, the  volume  will  stand  on  the  same 
shelf  as  The  London  Directory. 

Common  Benee  about  Women,  By  T.  Wsnt- 
woRTH  HiooniaoK.  Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Higginson  is  one  of  the  brightest  essay- 
ists of  America.  His  *  Atlantic  Essays*  are 
often  quoted  and  referred  to.  He  writes 
with  great  clearness  and  has  a  vein  of  mild 
humour.  He  studies  self-restraint;  and  a 
trace  of  that  cosmopolitanism  which  the  more 
recent  school  of  men  of  letters  in  America 
somewhat  affect  is  visible  in  him.  He  is  a 
reformer,  but  a  philosophical  one,  not  in- 
clined to  champion  any  *  reform  against  na- 
ture.* Dr.  Busbnell  would  have  hM  a  good 
deal  to  do  to  meet  much  that  Mr.  Higginson 
says,  thouffh  doubtless  Dr.  Bushnell  would 
have  urged  that  this  was  mainly  because  of 
his  way  of  sayinf^  it.  Mr.  Higginson  has 
dealt  with  the  *  Rights  of  Women  '  in  a  very 
original  manner,  and  takes  care  not  to  push 
single  points  too  far,  and  is  always  very  nap- 
py m  his  illustrations.  He  brings  wit  as  well 
as  logic  to  his  aid,  and  gains  by  moderation 
of  statement.  He  denies  that  the  demand  for 
equality  between  the  sexes  in  most  points  is 
a  *  reform  against  nature.*  His  thesis  is  that 
society  is  still  dominated  by  the  false  con- 
ception, due  to  early  times,  that  woman  is  by 
nature  inferior  to  man  because  of  inferiority 
in  certain  physical  aspects;  while  the  whole 
drift  of  modem  civilization  is  to  show  that 
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the  physical  qualities  which  at  first  stood  for 
so  much  haye  become  wholly  subordinate  to 
mental  and  moral  qualities.  He  gives  many 
salieni  illustrations  of  this.  The  officers  of 
the  Gmards  are  poor  in  the  physical  qualities 
for  which  we  so  much  admire  the  men ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  mental  superiority  need- 
ful for  command  could  be  found  in  alliance 
with  the  fine  physical  development,  since  it 
implies  study  and  thought  and  training  in- 
compatible with  it.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  women  are  inferior  to  men  even  in  phy- 
sical qualities,  only  these  qualities  exhibit 
themselves  under  different  circumstances  and 
under  a  different  class  of  tests.  The  young 
man  who  looks  on  women  with  some  con- 
tempt because  they  cannot  row  as  he  does  for- 
gets that  a  woman  can  watch  a  sick  person 
half  a  dozen  nights  together,  which  he  could 
not  do.  Mr.  Higginson  shows  with  much  in- 
genuity that  women  are  bearing  themselves 
with  the  more  self-restraint  and  capacity  the 
more  that  they  are  trusted.  Women  who 
have  the  sense  to  hold  property  have  surely 
the  sense  to  vote.  We  cannot  afford  space  to 
argue  some  points  with  Mr.  Higginson  that 
we  think  admit  of  argument,  but  we  must 
say  that  his  essays  are  original,  felicitous, 
suggestive,  and  should  be  read. 

Primitive  Antiquity  of  Man  not  Proven:  Prime- 
val Man  not  a  Savage,  By  B.  C.  Y.  Elliot 
Stock. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  B.  C.  Y.'s 
claims  as  regards  original  scientific  specula- 
tion, he  has  with  great  industry  and  care 
marshalled  th&  arguments  of  scientific  men  on 
both  sides  respecting  the  important  questions 
suggested  by  his  title.  He  scrutinizes  the 
facts  connected  with  the  cave-deposits  and 
finds  in  each  case  that  some  fact  was  misin- 
terpreted or  wanting  to  complete  the  evidences 
for  man's  great  antiquity  to  which  men  of 
high  scientific  reputation  had  so  absolutely 
oomniitted  themselves.  For  example,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  rate  of  formation  of  sta- 
lagmites is  by  no  means  uniform,  but  depends 
on  many  conditions,  and  that  it  is  sometimes 
very  fast  compared  with  what  scientific  men 
had  asserted.  Thus  the  dogmatism  of  science 
was  scarcely  ever  more  boldly  illustrated  than 
with  regard  to  the  bone  found  in  the  Victori- 
an cave — ^presumed  to  be  a  human. bone,  and 
imbedded  in  what  was  presumed  to  be  undis- 
turbed strata  of  pre-glacial  clay.  Dr.  James 
Oeikie,  with  characteristic  impetuosity, 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Done  was 
human,  and  that  the  ice  in  which  it  was 
found  was  pre-glacial,  both  of  which  have 
been  disproved.  The  bone  has  been  found  to 
be  the  bone  of  a  bear,  and  the  same  clay — the 
pre-glacial  clay  of  Dr.  Geikie — is  found  to  be 
at  this  day  deposited  in  the  cave.  So  with 
many  other  facts  that  were  thought  at  first  to 
bear  in  the  same  direction.  The  author  goes 
over  the  whole  ground  making  points  of  this 
kind  and  carefully  presenting  his  facts,  mak- 
ing one  scientific  authority  undo  the  other,  so 
that  with  science,  as  with  the  Papacy,  it  is  to 
some  extent  still  a  question  of  authority.    Sir 


John  Lubbock  is  presented  with  some  facts 
that  do  not  square  with  his  assertions  that 
primeval  man  was  a  savage.  The  author  con- 
siders *  Alluvial  Deposits,'  *The  Glacial  Pe- 
riod,' and  *  Lacustrine  Dwellings '  in  the  same 

spirit. 

« 

Science  in  Short  Chapters,  By  W.  Mattiexx 
Williams,  P.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Author  of 
*The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,'  'Through  Nor- 
way with  a  Knapsack,'  &c.  Chatto  and 
Wvidus. 

Mr.  Williams  has  here  gathered  together  a 
number  of  short  papers  originally  contributed 
to  magazines.  They  are  all  marked  by  deep 
thought,  by  careful  observation,  and  here  and 
there  indicate  much  original  research  and  re- 
markable acuteness  in  seeing  points  and  in 
seizing  occasions.  They  are  written  in  a  po- 
pular and  effective  style ;  yet,  unlike  some  po- 
pular scientific  writing,  are  not  redundant  or 
rhetorical.  Mr.  Williams  has  self-restraint 
and  the  feeling  for  style  as  well  as  fine  scien- 
tific gift.  Many  of  the  papers — such  as  those 
on  *  The  Formation  of  Coal,'  *  The  Colouring 
of  Green  Tea ' — are  quite  short,  and  could  be 
read  in  a  few  minutes ;  others  are  really  careful 
memoirs,  notably  the  opening  essay,  *  The  Fuel 
of  the  Sun,'  which  summarizes  popularly  the 
principal  points  in  his  work  beanng  the  same 
title,  which  embodies  the  labour  of  many 
years.  It  was  published  in  1870,  and  has  cre- 
ated a  good  aeal  of  difference  of  opinion 
among  scientists,  while  its  bold  speculations 
have  evidently  been  for  them  rich  in  sugges- 
tions or  starting-points.  So  much  so,  that  Mr. 
Williams  is  compelled  to  break  a  lance  with 
Dr.  Siemens,  ana  to  make  clear  the  rationale 
of  certain  differences  and  agreements,  which 
he  does  in  a  second  little  paper,  or,  rather,  a 
supplement  to  the  first  one.  This,  unlike  all 
the  others  save  one — that  on  *  Murchison  and 
Babbage' — has  not  been  previously  published. 
One  of  the  mpst  masterly  of  the  series  is  the 
review  of  Dr.  James  Geikie's  *  Great  Ice  Age,' 
in  which  that  famous  gedlogist  has  pointed 
out  to  him  some  objections  to  his  theory  which 
it  is  probable  he  never  realized.  One  of  these 
has  regard  to  the  rigidity  of  ice,  on  which  Dr. 
Gteikie  depends  so  much.  Mr.  Williams  argues 
that  it  has  no  such  rigidity.  '  Everybody  who 
has  skated  or  seen  others  skating  on  ice  just 
thick  eiftugh  to  *'bear"  must  have  felt  or 
seen  it  yield  to  the  mechanical  strain  of  the 
skater's  weight.  Under  these  conditions  it 
not  only  bends  under  him,  but  it  afterwards 
yields  to  the  reaction  of  the  water  below,  ris- 
ing and  falling  in  visible  undulations,  demon- 
strating most  unequivocally  a  considerable 
degree  of  fiexibility.  Nor  is  the  flexibility 
due  to  the  thinness  of  the  ice ;  for  a  thin  sheet 
can  be  bent  to  a  given  arc ;  a  thick  sheet  may  be 
bent  in  the  same  degree,  but  the  thicker  de- 
mands a  greater  radius  and  proportionate  exten- 
sion of  circumference.  But  we  have  direct 
evidence  that  ice  of  great  thickness — actual 
glaciers — may  bend  to  a  considerable  curvature 
before  breaking.  This  is  seen  strikingly  when 
the  uncrevassed  ice-sheet  of  a  slightly  inclined 
neve  suddenly  reaches  a  precipice  and  is  thrust 
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over  it.  If  Dh  Geikie  were  right,  the  pro- 
jecting cornice  thus  formed  should  stand 
straight  out,  and  then,  when  the  transverse 
strain  due  to  the  weight  of  this  rigid  over- 
hang exceeded  the  resistance  of  tenacity,  it 
should  break  short  off,  exposing  a  face  at 
right  angles  to  the  general  surface  of  the  sup- 
ported ^dy  of  ice.  But  it  is  not  so.'  And 
80  with  many  related  questions  that  go  deep 
into  Dr.  Geikie's  theory.  A  few  of  the  pa- 
pers are  practical,  such  as  those  on  *  Domestic 
Ventilation,'  *  Cookery  Stoves'  (in  which 
Count  Rumford  has  his  due),  *•  Fire  Clay  and 
Anthracite,'  'The  Consumption  of  Smoke,' 
'The  Action  of  Frost  on  Waterpipes,'  and 
'Home  Gardens  in  Smoky  Towns.'  One 
which  might  be  classed  here  is  very  readable, 
showing  that  though  lubricating  fat  has  been 
got  out  of  soap-suds  at  a  profit,  Thames-mud 
butter  could  never  be  got  at  a  profit,  and  the 
report  of  it  was  a  pure  canard,  Mr.  Williams' 
v<Mume  is  not  only  full  of  facts,  it  is  of  that 
rare  order  which  has  something  for  every* 
body  and  yet  is  never  trifiing ;  which  cannot 
be  opened  without  the  reader  deriving  some- 
thing new  either  of  fact  or  of  speculation — 
unless  he  should  be  very  well-informed  in- 
deed. 

LeetutM  on  AH.  Delivered  in  Support  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings.  By  RBonrALD  Stuart  Poole, 
Prof.  W.  3.  rtiCHMOND,  E.  J.  Potmtbr, 
R.A.,  J.  T.  MiCKiiBTHWAiTB,  and  Wil- 
liam Morris.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

These  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  sup- 
port of  a  society  of  which  Mr.  William  Mor- 
ris, the  poet,  and  also  the  antique-furniture 
designer,  is  the  life  and  soul,  vandalism  is 
too  common  not  to  need  to  be  opposed.  Mr. 
Reginald  S.  Poole's  account  of  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  by  English- 
men and  Americans  simply  cutting  out  and 
carrying  off  such  figures  and  inscriptions  as 
they  want,  is  far  from  creditable.  He  says 
that  Frenchmen  and  Germans  are  more  ho- 
nourable in  this  respect.  His  lecture  is  full  of 
information  and  of  knowledge.  The  result  of 
the  Vandalism  that  he  reprobates  on  the  Nile  is 
almost  equalled  in  evil  effects  by  the  resto- 
ration of  ancient  ecclesiastical  structures  in 
England,  as  Mr.  Micklethwaite  here  describes 
them.  *  Monumental  Painting'  is  Ibly  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Poyn- 
ter  is  eloquent  in  some  passages  of  his  lecture 
on  'Ancient  Decorative  Architecture.'  But 
the  pUcBB  de  rhUtanee  of  the  volume  are  the 
two  lectures  which  come  last,  by  the  indefa- 
tigable Mr.  Morris.  '  The  History  of  Pattern 
Designing '  is  a  discourse  which  should  great- 
ly aid  technical  education  in  manv  aspects; 
so  earnest  and  thorough-going  is  he,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  clear  and  graceful  in  style. 
In  'The  Lesser  Arts  of  Life'  Mr.  Morris 
touches  on  some  points  of  immediate  practical 
concern  —  women's  dress  amongst  others. 
Here  he  would  have  women  to  be  graceful 
and  sensible,  scorning  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  hands  of  the  milliner  and  dressmaker. 
'Garments  should  veil  the  human  form,  and  nei- 


ther caricature  it  nor  obliterate  its  lines;  the 
body  should  be  dressed,  and  neither  sewed  up 
in  a  sack  nor  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a  box. 
Drapery  properly  managed  is  not  a  dea^thing 
but  a  living  one,  expressive  of  the  endless 
beauty  of  motion;  and  if  this  be  lost,  half 
the  pleasure  of  the  eye  in  common  life  is  lost. 
The  fashionable  milliner  has  chiefly  one  end 
in  view,  how  to  hide  and  degrade  the  human 
body  in  the  most  expensive  manner.  She  (or 
he)  would  see  no  beauty  in  the  Venus  of  Milo ; 
she  (or  he)  looks  upon  you  as  scaffolds  on 
which  to  hang  a  bundle  of  cheap  rags  which 
can  be  sold  dear  under  the  name  of  a  dress.* 
Much  is  also  said  on  Pottery  and  Glass-mak- 
ing, Weaving,  Pattern  Printing,  and  on  Fur- 
niture. The  lectures  are  well  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, and  should  do  much  good. 

Nature  and  Thought,  An  Introduction  to  a 
Natural  Philosophy.  By  St.  Gborob  Mi- 
YART.    Ecgan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  present-day 
discussion.  He  is  the  more  likely  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  class  of  readers  he 
desires,  inasmuch  as  he  skilfully  relieves  the 
tax  made  upon  the  mind  by  severe  abstract 
discussion,  through  the  adoption  of  a  simple 
dramatic  expedient.  He  throws  the  bulk  of 
his  book  into  conversations,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Smith's  'Tbomdale,'  or  Sir 
Arthur  Helps'  'Friends  in  Council,'  though 
he  allows  himself  less  airy  digression  than  the 
one,  and  less  of  descriptive  illustration  than 
the  other.  But  the  immediate  locaU  in  which 
the  two  friends,  Maxwell  and  Frankland, 
hold  their  talks  is  well  indicated,  and  the 
change  of  situation  and  circumstance  serves 
to  impart  variety.  Frankland  is  a  young  man 
who  IS  inclined  to  sympathy  with  the  new 
school  of  scientific  thought;  and  Maxwell, 
who,  in  most  points,  at  all  events  in  general 
scope,  may  be  held  to  represent  Mr.  Mivart, 
presents  arguments  in  favour  of  a  more  spi- 
ritualistic philosophy.  Though  the  book  is 
entitled  an  '  Introduction  to  a  Natural  Philo- 
sophy,' it  is  really  an  attempt  at  laying  down 
the  lines  of  a  metaphysic  and  a  lofty  system 
of  ethics,  showing  once  more,  and  effectively, 
that  whatever  materialistic  scientists  may  do 
to  relieve  themselves  from  the  bugbear  of 
metaphysics,  it  will  return  upon  them  like 
the  demon  conjured  up  by  Frankenstein,  and 
intrude  itself  into  their  primary  assumptions, 
since  the  very  presumption  of  a  power  to 
systematize  facts  in  the  simplest  form  presup- 
poses this.  Natural  science  or  natural  philo- 
sophy can  no  more  be  independent  of  a  meta- 
physic than  man  can  be  thought  of  as  body 
and  functions  without  the  Ego  or  individu- 
ality. The  latter  is  a  fact  not  to  be  explained 
away,  however  we  may  account  for  it.  Mr. 
Mivart  pursues  the  essential  arguments 
through  many  forms,  advancing  step  by  atep 
to  the  highest  ground,  demonstrating  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  human  soul  and  of 
God  as  implied  in  consciousness  and  thought, 
and  establishing  thus  the  necessary  harmony 
that  is  to  be  found  throughout  creation,  and 
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which  every  theory  of  the  universe  must  pos- 
tulate, or  be  self-contradictory  and  nugatory. 
It  is  astonishing  how  the  various  processes  of 
philosophy  repeat  themselves.  Here  we  have 
nearly  all  the  old  problems  to  be  resolved  in 
the  light  of  fuller  knowledge  of  nature  and 
of  life.  Mr.  Mivart's  position  is  really  that 
of  a  return  on  the  validity  of  consciousness, 
common-sense,  and  the  utterly  illogical  and 
helplessly  contradictory  positions  into  which 
the  speculator  is  compelled  who  ignores  these. 
It  would  take  far  more  space  than  we  can 
afford  to  indicate  the  leading  points  of  Mr. 
Mivart's  book,  far  less  to  do  justice  to  it  in 
detail;  it  must  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  all 
the  problems  of  recent  philosophy  are  touched 
in  it — how  far  we  can  have  certainty,  first,  of 
our  own  mental  experience;  secondly,  of  an 
external  world;  thirdly,  of  necessary  truths 
and  their  bearing  on  the  questions  of  man^s 
nature  and  origin;  and,  finally,  we  have  a 
chapter  on  Cause  and  a  First  Cause,  and  how 
the  existence  of  nature  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  declarations  of  conscience.  This 
indicates,  in  the  most  general  manner,  the 
process  of  Mr.  Mivart's  thought.  Much 
strength  is  directed  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment to  combating,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
sceptical  idealism  and  utilitarianism  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  his  followers;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  materiitlistio  Pyrrhonism  of  the 
physiological  school.  We  could  fill  many 
pages  with  good  things  on  special  points. 
How  acute  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mill  is 
dealt  with  for  the  inconsistency  implied  in 
reducing  the  universe  to  sensations  and  per- 
manent possibilities  of  sensation:  'If  his 
words  are  not  unmeaning  there  must  be  be- 
lieved to  be  some  entity  besides  '*  sensations 
actual"  and  *' sensations  possible,"  namely, 
an  entity  in  which  the  possible  actuality  of 
the  *' possible"  sensation  resides — a  substance 
or  substances  in  and  by  which  such  possible 
sensations  have  their  possibility  determined 
into  actuality.  In  plain  language,  MilPs 
*' permanent  possibilities  of  sensation"  are 
really  so  many  real  substances  ca|>Able  of 
exciting  sensation.  In  fact,  he  believed  as 
you  and  I  do,  in  feelings,  and  in  a  number  of 
enduring  bodies  which  are  capable  of  modify- 
ing our  feelings,  and  which  can  undergo 
change,  act  as  causes,  and  can  exist  without 
being  perceived.  .  .  .  Mi  IPs  system,  if  logi- 
cally followed  out,  would  have  compelled  him 
to  cease  his  sympathy,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  futility  of  all  science.'  That  reverence 
and  fear  are  two  wholly  different  sentiments 
is  proved  by  very  apt  illustrations  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  evolutionists,  who  would  resolve 
all  expression  of  reverence  into  a  habit  in  our 
ancestors,  due  to  a  long-sustained  fear  of 
being  eaten  (p.  128).  The  proofs  offered  for 
the  position  that  a  judgment  as  to  moral  obli- 
gation could  never  have  been  evolved  from 
mere  likings  or  dislikings,  or  feelings  of  pre- 
ference for  tribal  instincts  over  individual 
ones,  are  severely  logical  and  convincing,  and 
we  do  not  believe  could  be  logically  met  (p. 
156).  That  *  moral  feeling  Ms  a  rational  in- 
stinct, whose  existence  is  felt  to  be  necessary 


to  foroi  a  perfect  man,  and  some  approxima- 
tion to  obedience  to  it  essential  to  the  welfare 
and  permanence  of  society,  is,  as  we  think, 
successfully  established  (pp^  158-59). 

The  complete  command  of  the  subject,  the 
wide  grasp,  the  subtlety,  the  readiness  of 
<  illustration,  the  grace  of  style,  combine  to 
render  this  one  of  the  most  admirable  books 
of  its  class  which  have  recently  been  written. 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  plain  the  basis  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  certainty,  to  make  clear  a 
ground  for  morality  and  faith ;  and  though  it 
is  only  natural  that  those  whose  pet  doctrines 
are  attacked  should  feel  irritable  under  the 
criticisms  presented  in  such  a  form,  we  be- 
lieve that  most  of  them  will  find  themselves 
pretty  nearly  in  the  position  of  Frankland  at 
the  close,  whether  they  will  be  ingenuous 
enough  to  a^cknowledge  it  or  not. 

Chapters  an  Evolution.  By  Ahdbsw  Wilson, 
Ph.D.,  P.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  *  Lei- 
sure Time  Studies.'  With  2S9  Illustra- 
tions.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

Notes  on  JSvoliUion  and  Christianity.  By  J.  F. 
YOBKB.     Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Evolution  is  in  the  air.  It  has  taken  pos- 
session of  present-day  thought;  and  active 
minds  are  uusy  on  all  hands  to  apply  the 
principle  or  to  illustraJte  it  in  every  imagina- 
ble way.  And,  as  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
new  ideas,  which  a  very  wise  man  once  said 
were  apt  to  be  heady  like  new  wine,  scientific 
men  are  day  by  day  becoming  more  dogmatic, 
more  inclined  to  cultivate  the  very  spirit 
which  they  set  out  with  the  purpose  of  con- 
demning. Dogmatism  is  not  dead ;  in  its  sci- 
entific form,  it  seems,  like  the  famous  heroes 
of  old,  to  gather  into  itself  all  the  powers  of 
the  enemies  it  has  slain.  No  one  could  read 
Dr.  Andrew  Wilson's  new  book,  and  not  feel 
that  he  had  devoted  well-disciplined  scientific 
powers  and  no  mean  literary  gift  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  main  facts  in  Evolution ;  and 
the  correspondences  and  the  transformations 
which  he  traces  out  are  as  wonderful  as  any 
fairy  tale.  There  is  no  need  that  we  should 
seek  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  weight  and  the 
suggestiveness  that  lie  in  the  curious  record 
of  aborted  and  useless  organs.  Emerson  once 
said  that  everything  as  it  lived  was  engaged 
in  writing  its  history;  and  this  may  be 
said  to  apply  even  to  limbs  and  organs.  The 
process  by  which  fishes  pass  into  quadrupeds, 
as  seen  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  and  the  still 
more  remarkable  transformation  of  the  axolotl 
of  Mexico  into  the  amblystoma,  are  only 
salient  and  typical  examples  of  what  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  on  the  best  evidence  is 
at  this  moment  gradually  taking  place  widely 
throughout  the  realm  of  life.  But  when  we 
find  a  writer  like  Dr.  Wilson  asserting  that 
human  life  and  the  lowest  animal  life  in  the 
amoeba,  are  identical  through  the  similarity 
of  germ  out  of  wh4ch  the  physical  structures 
are  built  up,  and  yet  admitting  that  the  po- 
tentiality of  the  two  germs  in  their  final  des- 
tination is  totally  different,  we  simply  think 
he  attempts  to  explain  phenomena  without 
taking  known  qualities  into  account.     The 
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pot&ntuUity  is  here  of  the  essence  of  the 
nature;  and,  although  analysis  does  not  dis- 
cover it,  the  fact,  as  revealed  and  confessed 
in  the  results,  should  prompt  the  discovery  of 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Dr.  Wil- 
son, indeed,  does  in  words  confess  that  we 
are  completely  ignorant  of  the  difference  of 
potentialUies ;  but  what  then  of  his  argument? 
Dr.  Wilson,  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  leading  facts  in  his  chapters,  leading  with 
colonial  or  compound  animals,  proceeds  to 
pass  upwards,  and  by  loose  analogy  endea- 
vours to  establish  the  colonial  element  in 
lobsters  as  well  as  in  bees  and  ants.  Only 
fancy,  in  order  to  get  his  '  missing  link '  in 
this  relation,  he  has  to  make  out  that  the  lob- 
ster is  not  one  animal  but  many,  colonial  or 
compound  in  the  most  thorough-going  sense  1 
He  forgets  the  problem  of  individual  caruoiotU' 
nesSj  just  as  he  forgets  at  another  part  of  his 
work  that  the  fact  of  man^s  utter  helplessness 
and  defencelessness  throughout  a  long  period 
of  infancy  is  directly  opposed  to  the  main 
truth  he  aims  at  establishing,  that  with  *  an 
abbreviated  infancy  the  animal  obtains  a  dis- 
tinct coign  of  vantage.*  The  straits,  indeed, 
to  which  Dr.  Wilson  is  reduced  at  some 
points,  in  order  to  conceal  the  fatal  lacunsB 
in  the  evolutionist  argument,  makes  us  feel 
doubtful  of  his  inferences  when  he  seems  to 
be  making  out  his  strongest  case.  He  ignores 
the  difficulties  that  physical  science  has  from 
many  sides  raised  and  is  raising  to  the  vast 

Seriods  of  time  which  the  evolutionists  would 
emand  for  the  development  and  selection  on 
which  they  found.  Palieontolog^  is  decided 
in  its  deliverances  on  the  same  point.  Dr. 
Wilson  is  most  interesting  and  most  reliable 
— as,  indeed,  thorough-ffoing  evolutionists 
are  bound  to  be — when  dealing  with  the  bo- 
tanical side  of  the  question.  Nothing  could 
be  more  delicate  or  beautiful  than  some  of 
Dr.  Wilson^s  illustrations  in  this  subject ;  and 
altogether  the   book    is   marked    by   great 

Sower,  and,  though  here  and  there  a  Tittle 
iffuse,  is  written  with  studious  care  and 
felicity  of  style.  But  more  reserve  is  needful 
on  the  main  results.  Evolution  in  its  leading 
facts  cannot  be  assailed,  but  satisfactory  ex- 

glanations  of  these  facts  cannot  in  many  cases 
e  reached  without  the  admission  of  the  con- 
sdouB  intention  and  design  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  evolutionists  to  exclude,  and  on  the 
ffround  of  analooy  with  which,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Darwin  and  his  followers  are  too  apt  to  pro- 
ceed. Whenever  consciousness  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  and  accounted  for  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another,  the  ordinary  arguments  break 
down,  and  we  are  over-balanced  with  contra- 
diction and  perplexity.  Later  and  more 
comprehensive  thought  may  find  room  for 
Evolution  and  an  Evolver — a  position  which 
scientific  men  of  no  mean  eminence  have 
substantially  accepted,  notably  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson,  who  said  of  the  results  of  the 
OhaiUnger  Expedition  that,  though  they  gave 
strong  support  to  the  general  doctrine  of  Evo- 
lution, they  refused  to  give  the  least  support 
to  the  theory  which  refers  the  evolution  of 
species  to  variation  guided  only  by  natural 


selection.  We  should  not  omit  to  compli- 
ment the  author  and  the  publishers  on  the 
admirable  way  in  which  the  book  is  illus- 
trated. 

Mr.  Yorkers  book  is  an  attempt  to  show 
that  Christianity  is  merely  a  development  by 
evolution  out  of  the  earlier  religions  of  the 
world.  He  wastes  a  good  deal  of  space  in 
setting  down  similar  utterances  on  the  part  of 
Christ  and  Buddha  and  other  teachers.  No- 
body denies  that  similarities  exist :  the  only 
(question  is  of  actual  contact,  and  of  modifica- 
tion due  to  that.  Christ  Himself  looked  back 
to  Judaism,  and  said  He  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil.  Mr.  Torke's  book  either  proves 
too  much  or  too  little.  It  shows  considerable 
thought  and  desire  to  reach  the  truth,  but  it 
is  hardly  put  into  such  a  form  as  to  have 
much  effect  on  the  great  body  of  readers. 
The  mode  in  which  some  painful  problems 
are  discussed  in  the  chapter  headed  *  Natural 
Morality '  makes  us  resret  this  the  less.  Here, 
as  in  many  cases  of  the  same  kind,  justice  is 
not  done  to  the  development  of  the  benevo- 
lent and  philanthropic  sentiment. 

Olau  LeuonM  en  Euclid^  Part  I.  First  Two 
Books  of  the  Elements.  By  Martankb 
Nops. 

Mrs.  Nops  has  done  much  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  first  two  books  of  Euclid,  espe- 
cially for  beginners,  to  whom  the  repeating 
of  proposition  after  proposition  in  a  parrot- 
like fashion  is  apt  to  become  a  sore  trial. 
Many  new  and  interesting  features  are  intro- 
duced in  Mrs.  Nops*  volume,  which  takes  the 
form  of  class  lessons.  Among  these  features 
may  be  mentioned  an  analysis  of  each  pro- 
position and  a  summary,  wMch  is  very  useful 
for  ready  reference.  A  second  proof  is  added 
occasionally  to  great  advantage,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  celebrated  pon»  annffrum.  Proposi- 
tions such  as  n.  18,  which  are  very  trouble- 
some to  beginners,  are  much  amplified.  It 
only  remains  to  be  added  that  tne  price  is 
low,  the  type  good,  and  the  form  of  the  book 
handy,  to  snow  that  the  work  deserves  to  be 
generally  used. 


BBLIiBS  LBTTRB8,  POBTBT,  AND  nCTIOH. 

ShoH  Studin  on  Great  SubjeeU.  Fourth  Se- 
ries. By  Jambs  Anthoht  Froudb,  M. A., 
late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Longmans,  Oreen^  and  Co. 

Mr.  Froude  tells  us  that  with  this  *  Fourth 
Series  ^  he  concludes  his  '  Short  Studies  on 
Oreat  Subjects.*  In  the  course  of  these  vo- 
lumes he  has  discussed  many  topics,  but  the 
thoughtful  reader  will  soon  discover  that  one 
leading  purpose  is  present  with  the  writer. 
The  rights  of  the  individual  conscience  as 
against  tradition  and  authority  in  all  their 
forms  is  pervading,  and  it  is  only  in  the  treat- 
ment of  incidental  and  subordinate  themes 
that  it  is  not  to  be  detected.  Mr.  Froude^s 
leanings  mav  sometimes  seem  to  be  too  ration- 
idistic,  and  his  attitude  too  much  that  of  re- 
action from  certain  tendencies  with  which 
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early  circumstances  threatened  to  identify 
him;  but  at  the  critical  point  he  generally 
recovers  himself  by  a  glance  at  the  dogmatism 
into  which  free-thinking  ever  threatens  to 
precipitate  itself,  and  he  decisively  retreats 
from  any  approach  to  identification  with  it. 
His  main  object  is  to  excite  a  healthy  spirit 
of  questioning  with  regard  to  accepted  truths 
in  religion  as  in  other  things,  and  he  is  very 
acute  in  his  way  of  making  history  bear  its 
testimony  in  his  favour.  Especially  is  this 
evident  in  the  present  volume.  His  essay  on 
Thomas  k  Becket — which  is  certainly  very 
far  from  being  a  iJiart  study  on  a  great  sub- 
ject— is  a  very  direct  illustration  of  this ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  in  some  minor  points 
the  purpose  may  have  biassed  the  reading  of 
the  facts.  This,  however,  is  never  consciously 
done.  The  whole  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  very 
thoughtful  and  thorough-going  illustration  of 
the  evils  of  the  priestly  spirit  and  its  assump- 
tions. Mr.  Froude  traces  the  revival  of  this 
spirit  in  the  *  Oxford  Counter-Reformation,' 
so  that  the  two  leading  essays  do  not  stand  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  but  are  only  proofs  of 
the  same  tendency  from  different  sides.  If  we 
would  view  in  their  true  light  the  claims  put 
forward  for  the  Church  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  we  must  set  them  along- 
side the  record  of  parallel  assumptions  m 
history,  where  they  could  be  put  to  the  test 
of  practice,  and  study  the  results  on  social  and 
political  development.  Mr.  Froude  bepns 
the  essay  on  Becket  by  saying  that  '  Priest- 
hoods to  make  out  their  case  have  been  driven 
to  assume  that  they  possess  peculiar  privi- 
leges ;  that  they  have  special  means  of  com- 
municating with  God,  and  of  knowing  His 
will ;  that  they  can  work  miracles,  visible  or 
invisible ;  that  they,  in  fact,  are  God's  repre- 
sentatives, directly  appointed  by  Himself;' 
and  the  burden  of  his  summary  oi  the  good 
and  bad  of  the  Oxford  Movement  is  this: 
*  The  clergy  magnify  their  ofllce,  but  the  more 
they  make  of  themselves  the  less  is  their  in- 
tellectual influence. '  In  a  word,  the  lessons 
of  history  in  this  respect  are  bein^  so  far 
learned.  The  Reformation  has  done  its  work, 
and  no  more  capital  can  be  made  out  of  pre- 
tensions to  special  means  of  grace  and  Divine 
favour.  *  The  honoured  name  of  Protestant 
has  passed  to  the  Nonconformist.  The  laity 
stand  aloof,  indifferent  and  contemptuous. 
The  thinking  part  of  it  has  now  a  seriousness 
of  its  own,  and  a  philosophy  of  its  own  which 
has  also  grown  and  is  growing.  The  old 
order  of  things  might  have  remained  indefi- 
nitely had  it  been  left  undisturbed,  but  the 
controversy  has  undermined  its  traditions.' 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  essay  on 
Becket  is  the  result  of  much  independent  re- 
search, and  is  eloquent  in  a  quiet,  studious, 
self-centred  way ;  and  that  the  ^  Oxford  Coun- 
ter-Reformation '  is  not  only  full  of  fine  in- 
sight, but  is  attractive  by  reason  of  the  rich 
vein  of  autobiography  which  forms,  in  fact, 
its  foundation.  The  portraits  sketched  by 
Mr.  Froude  are  a  gallery  of  Titian-like  con- 
trasts, in  which  his  admiration  and  reverence 
have  full  play,  as  well  as  his  dislike  and  im- 


patience. Newman  is  presented  to  us  with 
a  few  masterly  touches,  so  firm  and  clear  that 
they  attest  the  truthfulness  of  the  portrait. 
Hurrell,  Froude,  and  Eeble  stand  m  sharp 
contrast,  lacking  all  the  qualities  that  com- 
bine to  give  Newman  his  pre-eminence  of 
mastership  and  influence.  Keble,  we  think, 
is  treated  with  too  much  bitterness,  as  of  per- 
sonal hatred;  the  portrait  is  consequently 
vague,  and  fails  to  impress.  Some  of  Mr. 
Froude's  words,  about  his  own  father,  though 
perhaps  faithful,  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  unsaid.  Mr.  Froude  remarks  in  a  note 
that,  though  he  has  read  Mr.  Mozley's  book, 
he  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  alter  anything. 
The  two  articles  which  follow  on  .*  Origen  and 
Celsus,'  and  *A  Cagliostro  of  the  Second 
Century ' — ^Apollonius  of  Tyana,  of  course — 
show  nice  scholarship,  but  appeal  to  a  more 
select  class.  In  <A  Siding  at  a  Railway 
Station '  Mr.  Froude  has  had  too  definite  poli- 
tical economy  maxims  in  his  view  when  he 
wrote,  and  has  thereby  infused  «n  element  of 
disruption.  The  lesson  of  an  allegory  should 
be  broadly  human,  and  technical  and  scienti- 
fic queistions  should  not  be  stirred  directly  in 
the  reading.  We  cannot  part  from  the  vo- 
lume without  expressing,  our  sense  of  the 
author's  sincerity.  He  has  in  some  cases  had 
to  utter  unpalatable  truths,  under  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  but  he  is  seldom  uncharitable ; 
if  he  seems  severe  on  religious  do^atists,  he 
is  not  less  inclined  to  reprove  the  dogmatisms 
of  science  and  rationalism;  and  though  he 
speaks  doubtfully  of  many  of  the  refinements 
built  upon  Christianity  by  metaphysics  and 
superstition,  he  is  always  reverent  towards 
Christianity  itself,  and  eloquent  on  the  re- 
forms it  has  accomplished,  and  which  it  is 
still  destined  to  accomplish,  for  the  human 
race.  There  is  in  the  preface  a  tone  of  pathe- 
tic regret,  as  of  one  whose  work  is  well-nigh 
done,  which  we  think  might  have  been  re- 
lieved in  the  light  of  some  things  that  are 
set  down  in  the  book. 

The  Fnsndships  of  Mary  BusmHI  Mitford^  <u 
recorded  in  Letten  from  her  Literary  Corre- 
epondenti.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Es- 
TBA270B,  Editor  of  the  *  Life  of  Mary  Rus- 
sell Mitford,'  &c.  Two  Vols.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

Mr.  L'Estrange  has  here  presented  us  with 
a  valuable  supplement  to  his  Life  of  Miss 
Mitford.  In  spite  of  some  failings — not  the 
least  of  which  was  a  proneness  to  exaggerate 
her  own  insight,  and  to  pronounce  decided 
opinions  on  matters  regarding  which  she  was 
by  temperament  precluded  from  forming  a 
faithful  judgment.  Miss  Mitford  was  a  person 
of  unusual  force  of  character  and  attractive- 
ness. This  is  proved  by  the  number  of  men 
and  women  of  very  diverse  type  whom  she 
drew  around  her,  and  whom  she  held  attached 
to  her  in  the  bonds  of  true  interest  and  friendly 
sympathy.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a  man's 
friends  are  crystals  through  which  he  can  be 
more  truly  seen  than  independently  in  him- 
self. These  various  correspondents  enable  us 
to  see  Miss  Mitford  in  other  aspects  than  those 
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in  which  she  would  have  been  likely  to  reveal 
herself  directly  to  us.  Her  little  vanities, 
her  pet  whims,  her  susceptibilities,  and  her 
impatience  of  contradiction,  are  as  effectually 
exhibited  as  are  her  healthy  curiosity  and  in- 
terest in  others,  her  industry,  and  her  unaf- 
fected devotion  to  those  who  loved  her.  '  A 
talent  is  formed  in  solitude,  but  a  character 
in  the  stream  of  the  world,'  recurs  to  us  when 
we  think  of  Miss  Mitford's  literary  applica- 
tion, and  the  healthfulness  and  sociiibility 
which  she  maintained.  She  held  the  balance 
even  as  between  the  two.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  the  correspondents  whose  let- 
ters are  cited  here,  are  Mrs.  Trollope,  Sir 
William  Elford,  Joanna  Baillie,  Macready  the 
actor,  Miss  Strickland,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Mrs. 
Howitt,  K.  P.  Willis,  Miss  Martineau,  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning,  )ffrs.  Jameson,  Mrs.  Opie, 
*  Barry  Cornwall,'  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Crabbe 
Bobinson,  J.  T.  Fields,  Miss  de  Quincey,  J. 
Ruskin,  Tom  Taylor,  W.  8.  Landor,  and 
Eliot  Warburton.  It  almost  goes  without 
saying  that  letters  from  such  correspondents 
to  such  a  writer  would  be  rich  in  literary 
reference  and  suggestion,  as  well  as  in  morsels 
of  literary  and  scientific  gossip,  which  it 
would  have  been  a  great  pity  for  the  world  to 
lose.  Perhaps  as  characteristic  as  any  are  the 
letters  of  Oobbett,  which  present  the  man  in 
very  natural  yet  in  very  striking  attitudes. 
Bluff,  blunt,  and  with  his  object  always  clear 
in  his  eye,  he  is  a  true  Englishman,  with  the 
faults  and  the  virtues  both  exaggerated.  It 
is  pleasant  to  see  how  Miss  Mitford  managed 
to  draw  forth  the  best  that  was  in  her  friends. 
She  conciliates  them  often  by  her  exaggerated 
notion  of  their  importance,  and  is  not  inapt 
in  the  womanish  power  of  arousing  emulation 
in  sympathy  by  high-set  praises  of  third  per- 
sons. Her  estimate,  for  example,  of  Mr.  J. 
T.  Fields,  which  she  is  so  fond  of  repeating 
and  enforcing,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
sult of  sober  judgment  alone.  He  is  the  best 
talker  she  ever  listened  to,  the  purest  and 
sweetest  poet,  an  honour  which  iie  shares  with 
Mr.  Bennoch,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  in 
that  exaggerated  strain  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  young  people  at  school.  Then  she  is 
sometimes  too  severe  on  those  who  unluckily 
lie  outside  her  own  circle.  Mr.  Buskin's 
merit  she  does  not  fail  to  magnify  both  as  a 
man  and  as  a  writer,  but  she  seems  somehow 
to  have  been  repelled  from  Carlyle,  and  spoke 
very  severely  of  him,  taking  pleasure  ap- 
parently in  citing  anecdotes  that  showed  him 
to  disadvantage.  The  letters  from  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  father  to  Mr.  St  Quentin,  with  the 
replies  here  given,  amply  show  that  Dr.  Mit- 
ford was  a  poor  man  of  business;  but  that 
we  had  learned  before,  as  also  that  he  had 
weaknesses  for  which  his  wife  and  daughter 
sorely  suffered,  though  they  never  ceased  to 
love  him.  Rich  as  the  volumes  are  in  notanda 
of  distinguished  persons,  and  in  anecdote 
and  reminiscence,  they  might  well  have  re- 
ceived some  editing  in  minor  details,  and 
some  passages  might  judiciously  tiave  been 
omitted.  But  as  Uie  book  stands  it  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  biographical  literature, 


throwing  side-lights  on  many  books  that  have 
already  won  a  high  place  in  literature ;  and  it 
is  certain  not  only  to  be  widely  read,  but  to 
be  long  remembered. 

American  Humourists,  By  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis,  M.A.,  Author  of  'Music  and 
Morals,'  *  Current  Coin,'  etc.  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

Mr.  Haweis  here  prints  six  lectures  which 
he  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  first,  and 
at  the  Lond  on  Institution  afterwards.  Clearly, 
they  must  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  hear 
than  they  are  to  read ;  though  it  is  impossible 
that  a  man  like  Mr.  Haweis  could  have  said 
so  much  on  so  congenial  a  subject  without 
being  interesting,  and  often  making  people 
laugh,  or  at  any  rate  smile.  But  the  whole 
style  is  conversational,  suggestive,  elliptical, 
needing  the  illustrative  accompaniment  and 
commentary  of  gesture,  expression,  and  ac- 
cent. To  many  who  would  have  enjoyed  the 
lectures,  the  book  will  be  abrupt,  tantalizing. 
The  author's  jerky  thoughts  seem  to  wander 
forth  half  clad,  somewhat  like  that  worthy  of 
whom  a  wit  said  that  his  intellect  was  inde- 
cently exposed ;  and  all  the  while  Mr.  Haweis 
is  really  intent  on  escaping  all  kind  of  formal 
or  axhaustive  utterance.  Ko  doubt  Mr. 
Haweis's  very  funny  though  not  unsympathe- 
tic interpretation  of  Artemus  Ward  would  be 
greatly  relished  by  the  audience  in  the  lecture- 
room  ;  on  paper  it  simply  suggests  a  crowd  of 
questions  which  one  would  wish  to  ask.  The 
pathetic  touch  here  is  more  effective  than  the 
funny  one;  but  Mr.  Haweis  hardly  giv«s  it 
time  to  work  its  result.  Mr.  Haweis  is  not 
only  witty,  he  is  the  cause  of  wit  in  others ; 
but  his  extreme  desire  to  escape  from  all 
formal  criticism  has  too  much  the  effect  of 
digressiveness.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  bits  from  Artemus  Ward, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Mark  Twain,  and 
Bret  Harte  lose  nothing  in  most  cases  by  the 
setting  that  he  gives  them.  His  characteriza- 
tions are  occasionally  very  incisive  and  apt, 
as,  for  instance,  this  of  Washington  Irving: 
^  If  I  ask  what  is  the  secret  of  Irving's  power, 
I  find  it  to  lie  in  a  certain  quiet  absorption 
and  concentration.  He  identifies  himself  ab- 
solutely with  whatever  he  is  about ;  a  man  is 
always  attractive  and  interesting  if  ho  will  do 
that.  In  consequence  we  get  a  photographic 
minuteness  of  detail,  the  graphic  points  always 
being  selected  for  the  high  lights.  He  de- 
scribes what  he  sees  in  his  mind's  eye,  but  his 
vision  is  clear  and  his  observation  accurate, 
down  to  the  hue  of  a  ribbon  or  the  curl 
of  a  periwig.'  He  makes  us  laugh  at  the 
quiet  way  in  which  he  describes  Irving's  com- 
plete collapse  as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  and 
we  seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  '  That  Dickens' 
dinner,  that  Dickens'  dinner  1 '  too  high  above 
all  the  rest.  It  is  the  evil  of  this  style  that 
such  a  thing  should  be  thrown  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
style,  not  the  matter,  we  have  been  inclined 
to  criticize.  Mr.  Haweis  knows  well  what  he 
is  about;  but  literature  demanded  a  little 
more  regard  from  him  in  writing  out  the  lee- 
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tures,  and  revision  a  little  also.  Of  course 
moat  people  will  know  what  eioigueibliehe 
means,  but  it  looks  very  odd  on  the  page.  So 
with  too  many  other  terms.  But  doubtless 
Mr.  Haweis^s  clever  sketches  will  be  read  and 
«njoyed,  and  lead  not  a  few  to  study  the 
humourists  he  has  introduced  to  them. 

HUtory  of  English  Mythms.  By  Edwin  Guest, 
LL.D.,  D.G.L.  F.R.S.,  late  Master  of  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A 
New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
W.  Skbat,  M.A.,  Erlington  and  Bosworth 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.     George  Bell  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Skeat  has  certainly  done  a  service  to 
English  literature  in  the  careful  editing  and 
reissue  of  this  work.     It  was  first  published 
in  1888,  and  has  long  since  been  unobtain- 
able, though  often  in  demand,  for  it  stands 
alone  as  a  work  of  research  and  reference,  and 
is,  in  a  sense,  essential  to  the  student  of  Eng- 
lish literature.     Dr.  Guest  not  only  gathered 
up  here  the  results  of  the  labours  of  a  lifetime, 
but  exhibited  original  thought  in  his  power 
of  setting  forth  the  fundamental  laws  of  lan- 
guage.   For  rhythm  lies  deep,  and  the  ana- 
lysis of  its  growth  and  development  is  pro- 
perly the  history  of  a  language  and  literature. 
Dr.  Guest  had,  in  fact,  reached  the  essential 
principles  that  have  been  set  forth  more  re- 
<:ently  by  the  most  elaborate  experiments  of 
later  scientists;  and  his  earlier  chapters  are 
in  this  respect  both  curious  and  suggestive. 
Rhythm  is  apprehended    as  the  regulating 
principle  of  every  whole  that  is  made  of  pro- 
portional  parts,  and  is  as  necessary  to  the 
regulation  of  motion  (as  in  the  dance)  or  the 
arrangement  of  matter  as  to  the  orderly  suc- 
cession of  sounds.     He  expounded  the  law 
under  which  certain  arrangements  of  sound 
by  accent  are  essential  to  the  expression  of 
certain  forms  of  emotional  experience,  and 
showed  how  truth  to  this  constituted  harmony 
in  the  highest  sense.     His  illustrations  were 
uniformly  happy  and  thoroughly  illustrative. 
His  knowledge  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  served 
him  as  well  as  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
more  recent  writings;   and  he  had  made  a 
special  study  of  the  former.     Mr.  Skeat  says : 
^  He  had  to  get  together  a  large  number  of  his 
quotations  by  the  laborious  process  of  tran- 
scribing them  for  himself  from  the  MSS.,  and 
had  nothing  but  these  transcripts  to  trust  to ; 
there  was  not  even  at  that  time  any  edition  of 
Layamon  or  the  Ormulum,  nor  was  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  formed  till  nearly  thirty 
years  after  his  book  appeared.     Hence  it  often 
happened  that  exact  references  could  not  be 
given,  nor  could  the  passages  cited  be  revised 
whilst  passing  through  the  press.'    Mr.  Skeat 
has  accomplished  what  was  almost  impossible 
in  Dr.  Guest's  time,  and  has  added  many  refe- 
rences and  made  many  corrections.    He  has 
been  able  also  to  clear  up  not  a  few  obscuri- 
ties.    The  book  is  thus  not  only  a  treatise  on 
the  technical  questions  which    it  involves, 
though  in  that  aspect  it  is  specially  valuable, 
but  it  is  a  comprehensive  handbook  of  the 
history  of  English  literature,  with  many  fresh 


and  piquant  comments  and  contrasts  made 
possible  by  wide  knowledge  of  classical  and 
foreign  literature.  There  are  some  special 
points  suggested  for  discussion.  For  example, 
we  find  Dr.  Guest  declaring  that  the  *  ar '  in 
farther  is  simply  a  prolonged  vowel ;  so  also 
the  'ur'  in  hum,  curb^  hurt,  htrk,  &c.,  which 
is  merely  a  modification  of  the  '  u '  in  bun,  eu5, 
hutf  lu^ — a  deliverance  which  must  sound 
very  strange  to  a  Scotchman  or  an  Irishman, 
or  even  to  a  North  of  England  man.  A  great 
deal  miffht  be  said  on  the  lingual  principle 
involved  in.  the  tendency  to  drop  consonants 
after  this  fashion  in  certain  relations;  and 
for  this  we  have  no  space ;  but  if  the  principle 
were  applied  as  far  as  analogy  would  go,  we 
should  have  a  fine  list — *  returning'  should  be 
*  retuning, '  and  so  on.  We  do  not  question 
his  opinions  about  the  increased  vowel-sounds, 
but  only  object  to  the  countenance  given  to 
the  absolute  elision  of  the  consonant  as  sound 
in  ordinary  speech. 

The  Story  of  English  Literature.     By  Aimx 
BucKLAKD.    Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

This  is  in  every  respect  a  beautiful  book. 
Miss  Buckland  does  exactly  what  she  pro- 
fesses to  do.     Her  volume  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  cold,  dry  summary  which  passes 
for  a  *'  handbook '  of  English  literature,  suit- 
able for  *  cram '  and  nothing  more;  nor  is  it  a 
series  of  essays  on  famous  writings,  like  those 
of  Mr.  Hain  Fnswell.    It  is  the  story  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  clear,  comprehensive, thorough, 
written  in  a  style  as  simple  as  it  is  efficient, 
and,  with  wonderful  tact,  carried  on  through- 
out in  the  narrative  form.     The  lives  of  the 
authors  are  connected  with  the  general  de- 
velopment in  such  a  style  as  could  only  be 
managed  by  one  who  possesses  imaginative 
tact,  as  well  as  wide  human  sympathies  and 
historical  instinct.    The  relation  of  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare  to  English  life  is  indicated, 
as  well  as  the  impulse  they  gave  to  creative 
literature  and  the  formation  of  style ;  the  in- 
fiuences  that  were  at  work  in  the  Restoration, 
and  the  inrush  of  French  taste,  are  well  set 
forth,  no  less  than  the  reaction  which  at 
length  followed,  and  all  that  was  afterwards 
due  to  Rousseau  and  his  allies  and  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
unfolded  themselves  in  the  works  of  Words- 
worth,   Coleridge,    and    others.      Strangely 
enough,  in  this  connection  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  Robert  Burns.     The  religious  life  of 
England,  in  its  remarkable  formative  effects 
in  literature,  is  never  lost  sight  of,  whether 
seen    in   Langland*s    'Piers    Plowman's  Vi- 
sion,' the  presence  of  the  parson  and  other 
characters  in  the  *  Canterbury  Tales,' the  la- 
bours of  Wicliff  and  Tyndal  and  the  rest,  the 
works  of  Milton  and  Bunyan,  and  of  the  great 
English  divines.      We   cannot   help  noting 
some  omissions.    The  work  of  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  and  of  William  Law,  who  had  such 
an  infiuence  on  Wesley  and  all  that  is  implied 
in  Methodism,  might  well  have  had  a  sentence 
or  two.     Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  Chat- 
terton, 

*  The  marvellous  boy  that  perished  in  his  pride.' 
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Some  American  writers,  too,  have  exercised 
such  an  influence  on  English  literature  that 
they  deserre  to  be  succinctly  grouped — ^Wash- 
ington Irving,  Prescott,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
for  a  trio.  With  regard  to  Swift  and  his  rela- 
tion to  Stella  and  Vanessa,  Miss  Buckland  is 
too  lenient,  and  it  is  clear  that  she  had  not 
read  when  she  wrote  the  latest  results  of  re- 
search about  Stella,  whom  there  is  now  the 
best  reason  for  believing  Swift  did  secretly 
marry,  and  did  '  wish  to  prevent  her  marry- 
ing any  one  else.'  Clearly,  too,  she  has  not 
reaid  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  and  his  utter  refuta- 
tion of  son&e  of  the  legends  about  Johnson 
while  at  Oxford.  Johnson's  example  is  so 
noble  and  elevating  that  there  is  no  need  to 
repeat  exploded  legends.  As  a  book  specially 
written  f  6r  young  people,  young  ladies  in  par- 
ticular, the  coarser  and  more  virile  side  of 
English  literature  has  been,  in  view  of  wider 
use,  perhaps  too  much  left  out  of  sight.  But, 
in  spite  of  a  few  such  trifles,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  books  of  the  kind  we  have  read,  and  we 
recommend  it  heartily. 

The  Poetry  and  Humour  of  the  Seottuh  Lan- 
guage.  By  Chaklbs  Mackat,  LL.D.,  Author 
of   'The  Gaelic    Etymology  of  the  Lan- 

fuages  of  Western  Europe,'  Ssc.  Paisley: 
.lexander  Gardner. 

Dr.  Charles  Mackay  has  here  performed  a 
*  labour  of  love ;'  such  a  labour,  indeed,,  as 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  for  a  man  of 
his  years,  but  for  the  love  that  sweetened  it. 
He  has  compiled  a  handy  and  original  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Scottish  language.  That  language 
has  been  a  cherished  study  with  him  through 
a  long  lifetime;  and  here  at  last  we  have 
the  systematic  results  of  it.  A  wise  man  has 
said,  *  What  we  long  for  in  youth,  age  brings 
to  us ;'  and  it  has  not  been  so  fully  fulfilled 
in  many  careers  as  it  has  been  in  that  of  Dr. 
Mackay.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  present 
the  true  etymology  of  the  more  important 
words  of  the  Scottish  language  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  out  the  wealth  and  force  of  that 
tongue  in  the  most  effective  manner.  The 
woras  are  explained;  but  their  various  use 
and  significance  are  also  illustrated  by  ample 
citations  from  old  ballads,  legends,  and  classic 
authors,  from  Leyden  and  Hoge  and  Wilson 
to  Burns  and  Scott.  We  have  thus  a  book  of 
extracts  as  well  as  a  dictionary  of  terms ;  and 
these  extracts  are  so  chosen  as  to  present  in 
little  the  very  pith  and  point  of  the  Scottish 
language.  An  attentive  perusal  of  the  book 
would  enable  a  foreigner  in  a  very  short  time 
to  understand  the  special  features  of  the  Scot- 
tish ton^e.  The  careful  research  and  the 
systematic  arrangement  are  alike  worthy  of 
praise.  Dr.  Mackay  also  writes  an  Introduc- 
tion, in  which  he  emphasizes  anew  the  fact 
that  Lowland  Scotch  is,  in  effect,  Old  English 
— a  thoroughly  independent  tongue,  ana  not 
a  dialect,  m  which  many  of  the  forms  and 
constructions  now  lost  to  modern  English 
have  beeh  retained — a  position  which  he  is 
pretty  successful  in  establishing.  Then  he 
insists  on  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  to  the 
English  for  certsin  purposes  of  poetry,  because 


of  its  predominance  of  vowel  sounds  as  in 
such  cases  of  fa'  for  fall,  wa'  for  wall,  and  so 
on,  and  it9  multiplicity  of  quaint  and  effec- 
tive diminutives.  He  brings  not  a  little  learn- 
ing and  reasoning  power  to  the  task,  as  well 
as  command  of  a  very  nervous  and  manly 
style.  He  deals  trenchantly  with  the  ex- 
ploded error  that  Scotchmen  are  deficient  in 
humour,  due  chiefly  to  Sydney  Smith's  rather 
impertinent  remark  that  it  required  a  surgical 
operation  to  get  a  joke  into  a  Scotchman's 
head.  But  here  it  really  seems  to  us  that  he 
is  only  '  slaying  the  slain,'  and  that  the  matter 
is  really  not  worth  all  the  pains  he  has  spent 
upon  it,  particularly  when  he  has  recourse  to 
strong  terms  in  contrastinsr  Sydney  Smith  as 
a  humourist  with  Bums  ana  Scott  Bating  a 
few  such  eccentric  utterances  as  these,  the 
book  is  admirable,  critical,  and  thorough,  the 
result  of  vast  research  and  minute  knowledge, 
and  it  should  flnd  a  place  in  every  good 
library. 

The  Ptirehment  lAbrofry,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Co. 

To  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Shak- 
spere,  each  containing  three  dramas,  the 
publishers  have  added  a  dainty  edition  of 
'Eeble's  Christian  Year,'  the  text  based  on 
the  third  edition  of  1828.  An  etched  likeness 
of  the  author  from  Mr.  Richmond's  portrait 
is  prefixed.  Also  an  edition  of  *Snelley's 
Letters,'  with  an  introduction  by  Richtfd 
Gamett.  Letter-writing  is  rapidly  ceasing  to 
be  a  literary  art.  To  Uie  reaction  from  the 
elaborate  letter-writing  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiT,  as  exemplified  in  Cowper,  Gray,  Byron, 
ana  Shelley,  have  succeeded  the  hasty  scraps 
of  the  penny  post.  Letters  are  written  now 
solely  for  business,  and  without  regard  to 
literary  form.  If  a  man  has  any  thoughts  to 
express  now-a-days,  he  sends  them  to  a  news- 
paper magazine  instead  of  committing  them 
to  a  letter.  Shelley  stands  very  high — per- 
haps the  highest — among  the  letter-writers  of 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold puts  the  query  whether  his  letters  will 
not  survive  his  poetry.  We  must,  however, 
demur  to  Mr.  Gamett's  assertions  that  Shel- 
ley's letters  have  not  the  frankness  of  Byron^s. 
Byron  is  almost  the  last  man  one  would  have 
thought  of  as  an  example  of  frankness.  He 
is  always  attitudiniaing  and  laughing  at  his 
readers  behind  a  mask.  The  selection  has 
aimed  to  include  whatever  is  most  choice  in 
Shelley^s  correspondence,  whether  descriptive 
of  external  things,  or  introspective.  The  let- 
ters present  man^  points  of  great  interest, 
especially  in  relation  to  Shelley's  tbeoloj^cal 
speculations;  and  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  this  choice  series  of  English  masterpieces. 

JSisay*  on  Some  AiveeU  of  Human  yiUuris,  By 
Jambs  Kbrr,  M.  A.,*  Author  of  *  Domestic 
Life  in  India,'  &c.  Second  Edition,  En- 
larged.    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Kerr's  Essays  well  deserved  to  reach  a 
second  edition,  because  they  are  fresh  and  sug- 
gestive, though  it  needs  to  be  said  that  they  are 
often  provincial  in  tone  and  limited  in  their 
range  of  observation.  He  is  quite  right  when  he 
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shows  the  evil  results  of  class  prejudice  and 
narrow  professional  etiquette,  but  when  he 
attempts  to  present  '  Means  of  mitigating  the 
Cost  of  Castism,'  it  strikes  us  that  he  shows 
some  lack  of  ^asp.  So  also  with  '  Sectism.' 
He  is  more  satisfactory  to  us  when  he  aims  at 
less,  as  in  some  sections  of  the  Essay  on  the 
*  Characteristics  of  Genius,'  and  especially  in 
the  portion  of  Contrast-Lessons,  entitled 
'  Evil  strengthens  Character.'  Always  reada- 
ble, he  is  seldom  original,  and  though  he  can 
utilize  certain  forms  of  his  extensive  experi- 
ence, he  lacks  the  sympathy  and  imagination 
to  relieve  it  from  a  touch  of  localism.  By  the 
younff,  however,  the  volume  may  be  found 
useful. 

Stories  from  Bdbert  Browning.  By  Fbedbbic 
Mat  HoLLAi^D,  Author  of  'The  Reign  of 
the  Stoics.'  With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs. 
SuTHBRLASD  Orb.     Gcorgc  Bell  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Holland  has  here  dona  a  great  service 
at  once  to  Mr.  Browning's  fame  and  to  the 
public.  In  view  of  the  general  reader  he  has 
adopted  the  most  efficient  form  of  inter- 
pretation applicable  to  a  poet  whose  greater 
efforts  are  essentially  dramatic  in  character, 
though  often  hardly  dramatic  in  form.  The 
worlu  dealt  with  are  *  Strafford,'  *Sordello,' 
'  Luna,'  *  The  Adventures  of  Balaustion,'  *  A 
Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,'  *The  Ring  and  the 
Book,'  *Pippa  Passes,'  *The  Return  of  the 
Druses,'  and  '  Colombo's  Birthday.'  Mr.  Hol- 
land in  all  cases  has  put  himself  en  rapport  with 
his  author,  and  has  picturesquely  presented 
the  outline  of  facts  in  which  Mr.  Browning 
has  built  up  his  masterpieces.  And  he  has 
been  most  successful  precisely  where  his  task 
was  likely  to  prove  most  difficult.  The  story 
of  '  Sordello '  and  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book ' 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired — as  stories  there 
are  touches  which  for  simplicity  and  grace 
bespeak  something  of  real  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  Notably  is  this  the  case 
too  in  'Luria'  and  'Balaustion.'  But  we 
fear  that  the  reading  of  these  tales  will  be  a 
disappointing  introduction  to  the  originals  for 
all  who  are  indisposed  to  welcome  qualities 
which  have,  and  can  have,  no  reflection  here, 
in  which  lie  the  differentise  of  Mr.  Browning's 
genius.  Mr.  Browning  is  not  like  Shake- 
speare, the  story  of  whose  dramas  are  really 
the  outlines  of  the  dramas :  with  Mr.  Brown- 
ing the  facts  are  merely  starting-points  for 
psychological  analysis  and  suggestion,  in 
which  Mr.  Browning  flgures  as  a  speculator 
not  only  on  the  events  and  characters,  but  on 
their  inner  history,  which  needs  a  constant 
reference  to  his  own.  There  is  thus  a  drama 
within  a  drama,  and  the  groundwork  is  auto- 
biographical. Even  in  some  of  the  separate 
poems  which  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  regards  as 
fitted  to  satisfy  popular  and  simple  tastes  this 
process  is  implied.  In  one  or  two  we  find  it 
expressed — 

*And  here,  Robert  Browning,  you  writer  of 

plays. 
Is  a  subject  made  to  your  hand.' 

The  lyrical  and  narrative  element  is  con- 


stantly interrupted  by  suggested  questions  of 
this  kind;  and  the  ingenious  methods  by 
which  Mr.  Brownine  finds  justification  for 
this  process  by  revealing  all  manner  of  per- 
plexing and  mixed  motives  makes  him  the 
poet  9ui  generis  that  he  is,  rich  and  full  of 
fascination  for  prepared  minds,  who  feel  they 
are  led  to  look  into  great  depths  under  which 
human  faces  are  revealed  with  new  expres- 
sions. But  the  crowd  can  never  be  expected 
to  go  through  this  process.  Mr.  Browning 
must  to  a  laree  extent  be  a  poet  of  the  cul- 
tured and  philosophical,  to  whom  these  tales 
will  be  but  skeletons,  while  to  the  uninitiated 
they  must  give  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Browning  is  very  different  from  what  he 
really  is,  and  a  shock  of  repulsion  will,  we 
suspect,  be  occasionally  felt  by  them  when 
they  pass  on  from  tale  to  original.  It  is  true, 
as  Mrs.  Orr  says,  that  all  Mr.  Browning's 
poems  are  so  full  of  close  analysis  as  well  as 
of  imaginative  creation,  that  they  more  than 
repay  the  most  thorough  study ;  and  no  doubt 
the  time  will  come  when  ^  the  complete  recog- 
nition of  Browning  will  have  ceased  to  be  a 
prophecy.'  Different  minds  may,  however, 
attach  different  meanings  to  '  complete  recog- 
nition.' But  this  volume  deserves  the  hearti- 
est welcome  and  the  most  careful  attention  of 
every  student  of  literature,  and  as  a  piece  of 
literature  itself  it  may  well  take  a  place  with 
Lamb's  'Tales  from  Shakespeare.' 


NOVBLB  OF  THE  QUABTSB. 

T%DO  on  a  Tower,  By  Thomas  Habdy,  Au- 
thor of  'Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,'  &c. 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  This  cannot  be  con- 
sidered so  complete  a  work  of  art  as  some  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  former  novels,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
characteristic.  He  is  a  close  student  of  the 
human  heart,  but  her^he  has  intermixed  some 
grave  improbabilities  with  his  plot.  He 
weaves  and  interweaves  his  perplexities  till  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  he  could  undo 
them,  and  extricate  his  hero  and  heroine  from 
the  web  that  fate  and  their  own  weakness  have 
woven  for  them ;  but  he  does  it,  and  that  suf- 
fices. The  young  astronomer  who  has  taken 
possession  of  the  tower,  in  which  Lady  Con- 
stantine,  the  owner,  so  unexpectedly  finds 
him,  is  a  good  study,  and  in  so  far  original 
that  even  though  he  became  devoted  to  her, 
he  can  still  for  a  time  forget  her,  or  the  things 
that  lie  nearest  to  her  heart,  in  the  midst  of 
his  observations  and  abstruse  calculations; 
while  Lady  Constantine  is  divided  between 
pride  and  hope  for  him  in  his  career,  and  the 
force  of  a  woman's  passion.  The  process  by 
which  they  are  led  from  point  to  point,  till  a 
secret  marriage  is  gone  through,  is  exquisitely 
done;  no  less  so  the  new  perplexity  caused 
to  her  by  the  advent  of  her  brother  Louis,  and 
his  designs  to  wed  her  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  in  which  he  succeeds  so  far  as  to 
bring  an  offer  to  her  from  that  dignitary,  just 
at  the  moment  when  she  hears  that  the  erratic 
Sir  Blount  had  not  died  in  Africa  till  much 
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later  than  it  was  first  reported.  Her  private 
marriage  with  S within  St.  Cleeve  is  thus  ren- 
dered null  and  void,  and  the  pair  are  thus 
once  more,  in  a  sense,  set  at  liberty.  The 
contest  which  once  more  arises  in  her  between 
her  love  and  her  fear  of  hampering  him  on  his 
way  to  fame  and  fortune,  is  intensified  by  the 
knowledge  which  he  would  fain  have  kept 
from  her,  that  the  way  might  be  smoothed  for 
him  by  a  bequest  from  an  uncle,  which  was 
hampered  by  the  condition  that  he  shall  not 
marry  till  he  is  five  and  twenty.  Many  cir- 
cumstances at  the  moment  combine  to  impress 
on  her  the  evil  results  that  often  accrue  from 
a  woman  marrying  a  man  some  years  younger 
than  herself.  The  denouement  is  such  as  but 
few  readers  will  like;  it  is  a  collapse.  But 
we  must  not  further  outline  the  story.  That 
would  be  uujust  to  Mr.  Hardy.  His  analyses 
of  his  characters  are  very  subtle,  his  portraits 
carefully  drawn,  and,  as  aforetime,  he  pro- 
vides a  kind  of  chorus  of  rustics,  which  is  in- 
imitable ;  some  of  the  sayings  are  most  origi- 
nal and  racy  of  the  soil,  as  in  the  following 
about  confirmation  from  the  mouth  of  one 
Biles — though  it  is  hardly  possible,  though 
our  readers  should  enjoy  the  humour,  that 
they  should  agree  with  the  sentiment  con- 
veyed in  the  last  sentence  of  the  speech : — 
'  ^*  Confirmation  was  different  at  that  time," 
said  Biles.  *'  The  bishops  didn't  lay  it  on  so 
strong  then  as  they  do  now.  Nowadays  yer 
bishop  gives  both  hands  to  every  Jack-rag 
and  Tom-straw  that  drops  the  knee  afore  him ; 
but  'twas  six  chaps  to  one  blessing  when  we  was 
boys.  The  bishop  a'  that  time  would  stretch 
out  his  palms  and  run  his  fingers  over  our  row 
of  crowns,  as  offhand  as  a  bank-gentleman 
telling  money.  The  great  prophets  of  the 
church  in  them  days  wasn't  particular  to  a 
soul  or  two  more  or  less;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
think  living  was  easier  for  't." ' 

The  Ftineeu  and  Curdie,  By  Gborob  Mac- 
Donald,  M.D.  {Chatto  and  Windus.)  Dr. 
George  MacDonald  is  never  happier  than  when 
he  conveys  deep  truths  of  life  and  conduct 
under  the  veils  of  fable  and  fantasy.  It  seems 
almost  needful  for  him  to  have  a  medium  of 
imagination  through  which  to  look,  as  if 
what  became  exaggerated,  and  so  misled 
other  men,  only  enabled  him  to  gain  due  pro- 
portion. He  needs,  so  to  say,  to  ascend  in 
order  to  see  faithfully  what  some  only  see 
clearly  by  looking  from  the  same  level.  '  The 
Princess  and  Curaie'  excellently  exhibits  this 
power.  It  is  a  fable  in  which  wealth  is  shown 
to  be  beneficial  and  salutary  only  when  it  has 
been  worked  for  under  the  highest  laws  of 
what  one  has  well  called  *  moral  mechanism,' 
and  that  no  schemes  for  escaping  or  outwit- 
ting these  will  succeed,  even  although  the 
treasure  sought  for  should  be  secured.  In  a 
word,  wealth  is  character  and  a  noble  nature. 

'  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bigness,  makes  man  better  he,' 

mi^ht  be  the  motto.  Curdle  and  his  father, 
with  all  their  fantastic  and  faery  attendants 
underground,  persist  in  their  mining,  and 
secure  treasures  of  gold ;  but  these  are  secured 


safely  only  by  persistence  in  the  severe  labour 
of  erecting  pillars  out  of  the  treasure  secured; 
for  the  tunnelling  j^s  on  right  under  the 
royal  town  of  Gwintystorm.  As  Curdie's 
hindrances  only  turned  into  helps,  so  the 
safety  and  strength  of  Gwintystorm  flowed 
out  of  the  moral  strength  of  those  who  ruled 
it,  applied  to  coping  with  physical  disadvan- 
tages springing  from  the  same  sources  as  the 
glory  which  rose  upon  it.  The  old  king 
passed  away,  and,  unluckily,  with  him  those 
who  were  strong  and  wise  enough  to  carry 
out  the  true  policy  of  life.  '  The  new  king 
went  mining  and  mining  in  the  rock  under 
the  city,  and  grew  more  and  more  eager  after 
the  gold,  and  paid  less  and  less  heed  to  his 
people.  Rapidly  they  sunk  towards  their  old 
wretchedness.  But  still  the  king  went  on 
mining  and  coining  gold  by  the  pailful,  until 
the  people  were  worse  even  than  in  the  old 
time.'  And  so  greedy  was  the  king  after 
ffold,  that  when  at  last  the  ore  began  to  fail, 
he  caused  the  miners  to  reduce  the  pillars 
which  Peter  and  they  that  followed  him  had 
left  standing  to  bear  the  city.  And  from  the 
girth  of  an  oak  of  a  thousand  years,  they 
chopped  them  down  to  that  of  a  fir-tree  of 
fifty;  and  the  city  fell  with  a  roaring  crash.' 
Thus  while  many  may  read  onl^  for  the  story, 
admiring  Dr.  MacDonald's  delicacy  of  phrase 
and  sweetly  inventive  fancy,  others  will  thank 
hip  for  a  lesson  in  life  and  in  true  morality. 
Kept  in  ike  Dark,  By  Anthony  Trollops. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  has  completely  solved  the  problem  how 
to  make  much  of  little,  and  this  novel 
anew  attests  it.  Cecilia  Holt,  not  with- 
out some  ground,  jilts  Sir  Francis  Geral- 
dine,  and,  to  relieve  the  depression  which 
ensues,  her  mother,  not  unwilling  in  the  crisis 
to  be  free  from  the  observation  and  gossip  of 
Exeter,  takes  her  for  a  tour  abroad.  There  the 
two  ladies  fall  In  with  a  Mr.  Western,  a  solid 
middle-a^ed  man  of  property,  who  gets  inti- 
mate with  them;  delights  to  find  himself  in 
possession  of  CeciliiHi  ears,  to  which  her 
mother  has  no  special  objection.  He  makes 
his  confessions  to  her  of  how  he  had  been 
jilted  and  so  on,  but  on  that  ground  she  is 
prudently,  and  yet  at  last  imprudently,  reti- 
cent. He  proposes  to  her  and  is  accepted, 
and  she  marries  him  without  telling  how  she 
had  *  thrown  over '  the  Uaeey  mean  turfite,  3ir 
Francis.  Her  reasons  for  throwing  over  such 
a  character  did  her  credit,  and  mr.  Western 
ought  to  have  respected  her  at  once  for  her 
decision  and  her  reticence.  But  no.  When, 
a  few  months  after  their  marriage,  he  gets  to 
know  the  facts  in  a  rather  unpleasant  way 
from  Sir  Francis,  who  now  meant  to  play  the 
dog  in  the  manger,  Mr.  Western  quarrels  with 
his  young  wife  and  leaves  her:  and  this  is  the 
central  point  of  the  story.  To  us,  it  really 
seems  *  much  ado  about  nothing,'  and  is  in 
many  respects  incredible,  unless  Mr.  Trollope 
meant  to  write  a  satire  on  the  weakness  even 
of  strong,  independent- minded  men  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mean,  malicious  side  of  society. 
The  sketching  of  some  of  the  minor  characters 
is  good.    Dick  Ross  and  Miss  Altafiorla,  with 
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her  family  tree  of  Fiascos  and  Disgrazias,  are 
clever ;  and  the  people  of  the  Close  at  Exeter 
would  be  fresh  were  it  not  that  Mr.  TroUope 
has  so  often  done  this  kind  of  life.  On  the 
whole,  the  novel  shows  both  Mr.  Trollope's 
strength  and  weakness,  and  bears  no  mark  of 

Progress  in  any  respects  He  is  powerful  in 
ttle  bits  of  photographic  portraiture,  and 
shows  his  immense  knowledge ;  but  his  suc- 
cess has  made  him  disinclined  to  take  pains, 
and  he  fails  precisely  where  he  has  failed  be- 
fore— to  get  at  the  truth  below  the  surface, 
even  when  he  himself  suggests  depths.  Ce- 
cilia Holt  we  never  really  see,  but  only  some 
shadow  made  by  a  fine  nature  on  Mr.  TroUope's 
mind,  which  contents  itself  with  a  process  of 
reflection  and  lazy  analysis,  instead  of  patient 
and  devoted  comprehension  and  dramatic  pre- 
sentation. We  little  thought  when  writing 
the  above  that  before  it  saw  the  light  Mr. 
TroUope  would  be  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  human  praise  or  blame.  In  him  our  lighter 
literature  has  lost  a  man  of  distinctive  gifts, 
whose  place  in  it  has  not  only  been  large  but 
distinguished.  Perhaps  he  wrote  too  much, 
but  some  of  his  work  will  live — a  vivid  and 
clever  representation  of  interesting  phases  of 
nineteenth  century  life. 

DamacUs,  By  Margabbt  Yeley,  Author 
of  *For  Percival.'  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
The  appositeness  of  this  title  is  not  specially 
apparent,  but  the  novel  itself  is  one  of  un- 
questionable power  and  talent.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  girl  who,  while  deeply  in  love  with  a  very 
attractive  hero,  resolves  to  remain  single  on 
account  of  some  taint  of  madness  in  her 
family.  Rachel  Conway  is  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter; she  rises  to  a  height  of  self-sacrifice 
which  is  rarely  seen  in  this  world,  and  besides 
this  claim  on  the  reader,  she  has  others  spring- 
ing out  of  her  personal  gifts  to  make  her  at- 
tractive. Adam  Lauriston,  too,  is  worthy  of 
her,  and  there  is  something  almost  more  tra- 
gic in  his  dark  and  solitary  life  than  in  his 
terribly  sudden  death.  These  are  the  two 
chief  individualities  in  the  work,  but  round 
them  are  grouped  a  number  of  minor  charac- 
ters, all  of  whom  are  well  drawn,  and  evi- 
dently studied  from  the  life.  The  plot  is 
not  likely  to  suit  some  readers,  for  there 
is  an  apparent  burden  of  hopelessness  all 
through,  which  will  not  be  pleasant  to 
to  those  who  merely  wish  to  treaa  the  prim- 
rose path  of  life.  But  the  distinct  originality 
of  this  novel  has  been  to  us  very  refreshing, 
and  if  Miss  Yeley^s  admirers  should  be  few, 
perhaps  they  will  be  better  worth  having  than 
the  mass  of  fiction-readers,  who  skip  from 
flower  to  flower  in  the  fields  of  Mudie,  with 
feverish  haste  after  some  new,  and  too  often 
trivial,  thing. 

Val  Strange :  a  Story  of  the  PrimroM  Way, 
By  D.  Christie  Mubrat,  Author  of  *  A  Life's 
Atonement,'  &c.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr. 
Murray  is  fulfilling  the  promise  we  spoke  of 
in  these  pages  some  time  ago,  and  is  asserting 
for  himself  an  excellent  position  amongst  the 
novelists  of  the  day.  This  is  the  more  grati- 
fying because  he  does  not  seem  to  be  building 
his  style  upon  that  of  any  other  author. 
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Whatever  position  he  may  ultimately  assume, 
there  is  certainly  justification  for  believing 
that  it  will  be  an  original  one.  And  originality 
is  a  plant  of  such  rare  growth  that  it  should 
be  encouraged.  No  one  who  reads  the  first 
hundred  pages  of  this  novel  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  their  writer  is  a  man  of  strong 
powers  of  observation  and  considerable  grasp 
of  character.  There  are  very  few  novels — 
even  by  greater  writers  than  Mr.  Murray — 
which  open  so  well ;  but  the  rest  of  the  story 
is  not  equal  to  the  beginning.  At  the  same 
time,  the  novel  even  as  a  whole  is  far  better 
than  most  works  of  fiction  which  teem  from 
the  press;  and  it  at  any  rate  demonstrates 
what  the  author  is  capable  of  producing. 
The  character  of  Hiram  Search  is  quite  worthy 
of  Dickens ;  indeed,  while  Mr.  Murray  has  not 
invested  him  with  so  much  humour  as  Dickens 
would  probably  have  done,  in  other  respects 
we  are  inclined  to  things  that  he  might  claim 
superiority.  The  other  characters,  while  not 
so  strikingly  real,  are  by  no  means  vague  and 
shadowy ;  while  the  plot  of  the  novel  is  dis- 
tinctly interesting.  The  lessons  which  it 
bears  also,  while  not  offensively  obtruded,  are 
clearly  discernible  and  valuable.  It  is  a  plea- 
sure when,  as  in  this  case,  we  are  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  author  upon  the  production  of  a 
really  clever  novel. 

Oabrielle  de  Bourdaine,  By  Mrs.  John  K. 
Spender,  Author  of  'Godwyn^s  Ordeal,'  &c. 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.)  Mrs.  Spender  apolo- 
gizes in  a  preface  for  the  somewhat  sombre 
character  of  her  story;  but  there  was  really 
no  necessity  for  this.  'Life  is  not  all  beer 
and  skittles'  is  a  very  popular  saying — in 
other  words,  we  perceive  on  every  hand  that 
the  progress  of  human  life  is  sometimes  a  very 
hard  and  bitter  one,  and  the  truth  ought  to 
be  told  in  fiction  as  in  everything  else.  But 
the  present  story  is  far  from  being  all  gloom ; 
there  are  many  things  to  light  up  its  p&^6S» 
and  the  charming  heroine  herself  is  sufficient 
to  give  it  a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  The  h' 
caU  of  the  narrative  is  chiefly  Guernsey,  and 
Mrs.  Spender  has  well  caught  its  general 
characteristics.  We  feel  the  general  truth- 
fulness of  the  local  colouring.  The  volatile 
young  artist,  Jack  Heaton,  is  well  drawn. 
He  thinks  himself  in  love  with  Gabrielle, 
while  she  has  really  lost  her  heart  to  him. 
The  knowledge  of  his  fickleness  is  a  great 
blow  to  her;  but  she  has  a  grand  nature,  and 
rises  superior  to  her  trial,  notwithstanding 
its  severe  nature.  Gabrielle's  father  and  her 
cousin  Philippe  are  also  very  admirable  crea- 
tures. Altogether  the  work  is  one  upon  which 
Mrs.  Spender  may  be  warmly  congratulated. 
It  is  far  above  the  vast  mass  of  the  novels  it 
falls  to  our  lot  to  read,  and  will  deservedly 
maintain  the  reputation  of  a  popular  writer. 

A  St/ranger  in  a  Strange  Land,  By  Lady 
Clat.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  The  open- 
ing of  this  novel  may  seem  a  little  disappoint- 
ing, but  if  the  reader  persevere  he  will  be 
amply  repaid.  We  cannot  but  think  there  is 
exaggeration  in  the  sinister  influence  which 
one  of  the  characters  obtains  over  another  by 
the  aid  of  mesmerism.    No  one  need  be  bound 
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body  and  soul  to  such  slavery  as  is  here  de- 
picted, though  no  doubt  there  are  some  na- 
tures which  easily  yield  to  the  superior  force 
in  others.  But  the  best  parts  of  this  noyel 
are  those  describing  the  childhood  and  girl- 
hood of  little  Effie,  the  foundling.  The  story 
is  Tery  touching,  and  there  are  many  deep 
and  natural  touches  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
*  Uncle  Jack  ^  is  a  finely  drawn  character,  and 
his  little  allegories  for  children  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  we  ha^e  read  for  a  long  time 
past.  The  book  has  a  strong  vein  of  sadness 
running  through  it,  albeit  also  it  is  not  with- 
out its  glimpses  of  li^ht  and  sunshine.  There 
is  one  point  that  claims  special  recognition, 
and  that  is  the  strong  and  nealthy  moral  tone 
pervading  the  whole  narrative.  Lady  Clay 
nas  written  a  noyel  that  is  more  than  interest- 
inf^ — it  is  in  parts  elevating,  and  in  its  general 
spirit  wholly  so. 

MisUrton ;  or,  Through  Shadato  to  Sunlight. 
By  Unub.  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.)  A  quiet 
English  country  rectory  hus  many  a  time  and 
oft  furnished  the  ground-work  for  an  inte- 
resting novel.  The  present  sketch  opens  in 
such  a  place,  and  we  are  invited  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Lilian  Beachwood,  who,  after  re- 
fusing Sir  Lionel  Battersby,  is  cruelly  es- 
tranged by  malign  female  wiles  from  the  man 
she  really  loves,  Walter  Beresford,  a  clergy- 
man. The  ramifications  of  the  plot,  while 
offerinp^  nothing  particularly  new,  are  worth 
following;  but  we  hope  for  the  sake  of  our 
beautiful  and  noble  English  maidens  generally 
that  the  way  in  which  Maud  Wyncombe 
presses  her  love  upon  a  man  who  has  no 
thought  of  her  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  The 
declaration  of  her  passion  is  utterly  unwo- 
manly, and  for  one  in  her  position  seems  com- 
pletely inconsistent.  However,  as  Sister  Fran- 
ces— and  in  novels  these  diabolical  women 
frequently  become  saints — she  has  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  repent.  In  one  place  the  au- 
thor observes  that  '  a  true  and  noble  woman 
is  on  the  whole  truer  and  nobler  than  a  fine 
and  noble  man.'  Without  in  the  least  wish- 
ing to  detract  from  the  ^ndeur  of  such  a 
woman,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  this.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  would  serve  to  show  the  au- 
thor that  the  very  highest  types  ever  found  in 
the  human  race  have  been  men.  We  notice 
that  Milton's  well-known  and  oft-misouoted 
line  appears  once  more  as  '  fresh  JlsuU  and 
pastures  new.' 

The  Brandrethi,  By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
B.  BsiucsFORD  -  HoPB,  M.P.  (Hurst  and 
Blackett.)  This  novel,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  author's  first  work,  *  Strictly  Tied 
Up,'  is  distinctly  better  than  its  predecessor, 
and  yet  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  altogether 
satisfied  with  it.  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  is  capa- 
ble of  better  things  than  he  has  yet  given  us. 
However,  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  we 
can  get ;  and  certainly  in  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  character,  the  carefully-studied 
portraits  of  Sir  Eustace  Curteis-Brandreth, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Merioneth,  which  are  pre- 
tented  in  these  volumes,  are  encouraging  indi- 
cations that  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  possesses 
some  at  least  of  the  capacities  of  the  novelist. 


With  regard  to  the  high  life  described  in  these 
pages,  no  one,  of  course,  could  be  better  en- 
titled to  speak  than  Mr.  Hope,  who  has  had 
abundant  opportunities  for  studying  the  ways 
of  the  aristocracy.  Accepting  his  estimate  as 
correct,  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  mean  and 
contemptible  in  the  lives  and  characters  of 
the  upper  classes.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
triviality  in  the  distinctions  which  the  author 
draws  between  a  grands  dame  and  a  trU  grande 
dame;  but  sometimes  we  meet  with  really 
amusing  things,  as  in  the  classification  of  the 
SBsthetes  by  one  Baird,  who  said  they  might 
be  divided  into  those  who  smoked  and  drank 
brandy  and  water,  and  those  who  moped  and 
drank  toast  and  water.  From  certain  threats 
held .  out  by  an  exceedingly  vulgar  woman 
towards  Sir  Eustace  Brandreth — which  threats 
remain  unfulfilled  at  the  close  of  these  vo- 
lumes— ^and  from  other  indications,  we  gather 
that  a  third  novel  must  appear,  making  this 
history  a  trilogy.  We  noticed  a  few  unfor- 
tunate printer's  errors  in  the  present  novel. 
Mr.  Hope  is  unquestionably  very  readable,  and 
that  fact,  coupled  with  his  own  name,  would 
be  sure  to  secure  any  work  of  his  a  wide  suf- 
frsge. 

Treheme'»  Temptation.  By  Alabic  Carb. 
Three  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. )  There 
are  some  very  pretty  passages  in  *  Treheme's 
Temptation,'  The  author  aims  well  in  the 
way  of  construction,  and  the  style  is  above 
the  average.  But  the  novel  is  open  to  the 
criticism  that  it  too  evidently  uses  up  recent 
travel  experiences,  is  youthful  in  its  concep- 
tions of  character,  and  errs  in  centring  the 
main  interest  in  a  mystery  that  is  guessed 
from  the  outset.  We  know  quite  well  that 
there  has  been  a  fight  on  the  ice  between  Tre- 
heme  and  Sir  Angus  Maxwell,  and  that  unin- 
tentionally Treheme  had  inflicted  the  blow 
that  caused  the  fatal  accident  to  his  coarse, 
low-bred,  impertinent,  leering  rival;  and  it 
seems  unaccountable  that  no  one  else  should 
have  jessed  it.  Reine,  the  heroine,  is  well 
conceived,  and  is  very  attractive.  We  can 
sympathize  with  the  elderly  aristocratic  Da 
Ferri^res,  who  has  already  had  his  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  and  has,  even  in  this  forlorn 
hope,  to  retreat  into  the  colder  atmosphere  of 
friendship,  and  please  himself  with  being 
self-denying  and  faithful  to  both  Treheme 
and  Reine.  Lieutenant  Van  Waldeck  is  good, 
and  so  are  some  of  the  German  scenes,  only 
they  are  too  much  dwelt  on,  and  binder  pro- 
gress now  and  then.  The  difference  that 
arises  between  Treheme  and  Reine  when  be 
confesses  his  secret,  his  great  temptation,  and 
his  great  remorse,  is  a  mere  expedient.  We 
do  not  think  that  Reine  would  have  acted  so, 
considering  Treheme^s  evident  suffering — ttie 
separation  only  risking  the  exposure  of  his 
secret ;  that  part,  we  think,  is  a  failure.  The 
female  characters,  particularly  De  Ferri^rcs* 
sister,  are  much  more  succosful  than  the  male 
ones.  On  the  whole,  though  the  novel  halts 
here  and  there,  it  is  readable ;  and  we  should 
prophesy  for  the  author  a  fair  success  as  a 
novelist  with  due  study  and  perseverance. 
But  she  must  be  less  facile  in  the  means 
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adopted  to  forward  her  plot,  so  that  the  end 
may  not  be  so  clearly  anticipated.  A  very 
distinguished  novelist  has  said  that  when  we 
guess  the  end  of  a  story,  the  story  is  really 
ended. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,  By  W  altbb 
Besant.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Besant's 
cunning  does  not  fail  him.  This  is,  as  he  has 
the  good  nature  to  describe  it,  *  an  impossible 
story.'  We  wonder  why  we  can  go  on  feeling 
an  interest  in  these  characters,  which  are 
either  so  unreal  in  themselves,  or  are  placed 
in  circumstances  so  improbable  and  outrS, 
Mr.  Besant  interests  us  and  makes  us  believe  in 
them ;  he  is  here  the  romancer  rather  than  the 
novelist.  He  sets  out  with  certain  things  taken 
for  granted,  and  finds  a  unity  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  he  creates.  The  illusion  is  main- 
tained, even  though  he  is  fain  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  social  problems  of  the  day ;  but 
our  interest  would  fail  the  moment  we  regarded 
him  as  thus  seriously  suggesting  methods  for 
practically  dealing  with  them  on  a  broad 
scale.  Miss  Messenger,  the  heiress  of  the  rich 
East-end  brewer,  who  has  just  left  Newnham 
College,  in  order  to  see  for  herself  how  things 
really  stand  with  the  people  amongst  whom 
her  wealth  has  been  made,  on  pretext  of  dress- 
making, under  an  assumed  name,  opens  a  shop, 
and  surrounds  herself  with  a  bevy  of  assist- 
ants, of  whom  she  would  make  cultured  ladies 
without  lifting  them  out  of  their  own  sphere. 
Then  there  is  a  young  lad  of  humble  birth, 
whose  little  property  has  been  appropriated 
by  an  uncle,  and  who  has  been  taken  up  or 
adopted  by  a  benevolent  aristocrat  when  a 
child,  and  brought  up  on  an  equal  footing 
with  his  protector.  He  is  seized  with  a  desire 
to  know  how  it  fares  with  his  kinsfolk  in  the 
East,  and  he  makes  use  of  his  amateur  carpen- 
tering to  pass  himself  off  as  a  young  work- 
man. He  and  Miss  Messenger  meet  in  the 
lodging-house,  to  which  she  betakes  herself 
till  her  shop  can  be  got  ready ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  rest  is  seen  from  the  first.  Of 
course  they  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
some  delicate  work  comes  of  this.  Miss  Mes- 
senger's little  methods  are  quite  a  study  in 
feminine  finesse  and  self-control  and  good 
judgment.  There  is  a  touch  of  almost  tragic 
pathos  at  the  point  where  her  favourite  assis- 
tant betrays  her  own  love  for  the  joiner,  and 
bravely  surrenders  him  to  her  mistress.  Un- 
cle Booker  is  good.  But  the  hero  was  such 
an  exceptional  joiner,  and  she  was  such  an 
exceptional  dressmaker,  and  both  set  about 
their  work  in  such  extraordinary  style,  that 
they  must  speedily  have  found  out  each  other. 
Their  companions  in  the  lodging-house  are  a 
funny  lot,  and  Mr.  Besant  contrives  to  get 
much  amusement  out  of  them  without  the 
least  touch  of  unkind liness.  Great  ingenuity 
is  shown  in  working  up  to  the  denouement 
without  any  collapse,  and  in  reading  we  are 
not  infrequently  reminded  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's short  summary  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  romancer,  to  the  effect  that  his  power 
was  seen  in  walking  on  the  slippery  edge  of  a 
precipice  and  never  tumbling  over. 

A  Modem  Instance,    By  W.  D.  Howblls. 


(Macmillan  and  Go.^  In  <  A  Modem  Instance ' 
we  have  a  profound  study  of  the  passion  of 
jealousy.  It  is  not  a  novel  so  much  as  a 
study ;  and  a  study  which,  we  fear,  may  have 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  desire  to  make  it 
serviceable  for  serial  publication.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  might  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  more  successful  if  Mr.  Howells  had 
been  less  intent  on  a  certain  realism  of  pre- 
sentation. He  is  so  determined  to  paint  the 
accessories  with  all  the  effect  that  is  derived 
from  a  vivid  sense  of  nearness,  that  the  dra- 
matic action  is  sometimes  impeded,  if  not  ar- 
rested. A  small  object  near  at  hand  will  shut 
out  a  very  wide  prospect,  and  in  the  same  way 
detail,  however  carefully  manipulated,  will 
draw  the  eye  from  the  leading  characters.  All 
the  circumstances  coimected  with  the  life  of  a 
country  village  in  Western  America  are  given 
us  in  the  elaborate  sketch  of  Equity,  together 
with  glimpses  of  logging-camps  and  inns  and 
lawyers'  offices ;  but  sometimes  the  minor  cha- 
racters are  more  vague  than  the  author  meant 
them  to  be,  are  too  like  figures  seen  and  lost 
again  through  closeness  to  the  lights  that  were 
meant  to  show  them,  with  inevitable  shadows 
in  an  overcrowded  space.  Instead  of  defined 
situations,  by  which  the  progress  of  a  story  is 
assured,  Mr.  Howells  is  inclined  to  trust  to 
leisurely  acquaintance  and  a  certain  natural- 
ism of  effect.  But  in  a  few  points  at  least  he 
would  have  gained  by  somewhat  more  of  the 
Hawthomian  method  of  suggestion.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  sketch  of  the  newspaper 
office.  The  old  squire  and  his  wife  and  Mr. 
Wetherby,  the  journalist,  are  suggestively 
drawn.  As  for  Marcia,  she  is  another  study 
of  a  mind  and  character  out  of  all  relation  to 
her  surroundings:  a  kind  of  half- savage,  half- 
pagan,  who  has  strayed  into  a  new  world  by  a 
fatality,  and  on  whom  the  conventions  and 
deceits  of  civilization  have  only  the  effect  of 
deepening  the  wild  impulses  instead  of  sub- 
duing them.  Great  effect  is  gained  by  the  more 
ordinary  types  who  are  placed  beside  her. 
Clara  and  Olive  Halleck  are  at  once  natural 
and  true.  The  contrasted  effects  upon  Mar- 
cia's  nature  of  two  such  men  as  Hartley  Hub- 
bard and  Ben  Halleck — who  differ  from  each 
other  essentially — are  presented  to  us  with  con- 
summate skill.  Mr.  Howells'  art  in  the  tenser 
dramatic  passages  of  the  story  is  quite  equal  to 
his  insight  and  subtle  analysis.  We  lay  down 
the  book  with  the  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  some 
loss  of  effect  through  a  pre-Raphaelitism  of 
outward  detail,  we  have  in  Marcia  a  study 
that  is  worthy  to  rank  with  Hester  Prynne 
and  Elsie  Venner;  and  that  no  word  of  praise 
can  be  too  high  for  Mr.  Howells'  clear  and 
lucid  English — a  point  also  on  which  his  work 
claims  to  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
English  novelists. 

Valentina,  A  Sketch.  By  E.  C.  Price. 
Two  Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  We  can- 
not say  that  this  is  an  advance  on  some  of  the 
author's  previous  work  in  '  A  French  Heiress ' 
and  'A  Lost  Battle,'  though  there  is  not  a 
little  in  it  thnt  shows  originality  of  conception 
and  refinement  of  truth.  Lady  Val,  Valentine, 
or  Valentina,  is  a  difficult  character — far  easier 
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to  conceive  than  to  pourtray — the  mixture  of 
French  blood  imparting  viyacity  and  self-will, 
and  incapacity  to  regard  ordinary  rules  and 
conventions  as  anything  but  restrictions.  She 
meets  an  English  gentleman — Ro^er  Miles — 
in  Paris,  under  the  most  peculiar  circum- 
stances ;  they  never  forget  each  other — Roser, 
indeed,  loves  her  devotedly ;  but  she  mames, 
unfortunately,  a  Mr.  Heartless,  who  is  also 
heartUn^  and  though  he  might  have  made  a 
very  good  husband  to  a  clear  common-sense  tn- 
triguante^  he  soon  becomes  simply  intolerable 
to  her.  After  bearing  the  burden  for  a  few 
years,  she  runs  away,  and  seeks  shelter  at  his 
brother's  house  in  the  country.  Being  very 
proper  people,  they  deteniiine  that  she  shall 

fo  oack  to  London  to  her  husband ;  but  she 
alks  them  in  this,  and  finds  shelter  with  her 
old  nurse,  at  Cradock's  Mill,  where  she  grad- 
ually fades  away,  watched  and  tended  by  the 
faithful  friend,  Mrs.  Miles,  who  is  a  fine  type. 
All  this  portion  is  delicate  and  pathetic,  and 
the  glimpses  we  have  of  Frank  Heartless,  her 
husband,  and  of  Ro^er  Miles,  at  this  trying 
moment,  do  a  little  cive  relief.  But  all  the 
characters  save  Val  herself  are  mere  sugges- 
tions ;  and  Val  is  a  character  that  to  the  end 
remains  something  of  a  puzzle,  as  it  would 
seem,  even  to  the  author ;  so  that  the  work  is, 
as  it  is  named,  more  a  sketch  than  a  novel — 
more  an  outline  than  a  completed  work.  But 
the  clearness  and  delicacy  of  the  style  do 
much  to  reconcile  |the  reader  to  the  lack  of 
stronger  and  more  self-asserting  elements. 

The  QMm  Slutft,  By  Chablss  OiBBon, 
Author  of  *  Auld  Robin  Oray,'  &c.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.)  There  are  few  more  charming 
living  writers  of  fiction  than  Mr.  Gibbon. 
However  short  or  long  his  stories  may  be,  how- 
ever slight  in  texture  or  plot,  we  are  at  least 
sure  to  meet  with  some  simple  touches  of  nature 
which  somehow  get  at  the  heart  of  the  reader. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  highest  achievements 
of  the  novelist;  for  one  touch  of  nature  is 
worth  a  hundred  volumes  of  mere  sensational- 
ism. The  novel  before  us  is  no  exception  to 
the  autbor^s  rule.  It  is  a  Scotch  story,  and 
several  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a 
delicate  yet  powerful  hand.  It  is  a  love  story 
of  course;  but  great  as  is  the  interest  which 
we  feel  in  the  career  of  John  Armour  and  El  lie 
Musgrave,  wc  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  story  lies  in  the  mys- 
tery that  enshrouds  Armonr^s  father  and  Mus- 
grave, the  Fiscal.  These  two  live  near  to 
each  other  for  years,  both  conscious  of  the 
terrible  secret  between  them ;  and  the  strain 
for  both  is  made  all  the  greater  when  Mus- 
grave on  one  occasion  gives  to  Armour  what 
he  believes  to  be  his  death  wound.  The  latter 
recovers,  however ;  and  that  which  for  more 
than  a  generation  had  hun^  like  a  nightmare 
upon  the  two  families  is  satisfactorily  cleared 
up.  Patrick  Moffatt,  the  minister  of  Thor- 
nistowe,  thouffh  we  see  little  of  him,  is  as 
vividly  realized  by  us  as  any  character  in  the 
book.  We  have  much  confidence  in  recom- 
mending this  novel ;  it  is  pure  and  healthful  in 
tone,  robust  in  sentiment,  and  it  is  withal  ex- 
cellently written. 


Begimmital  Legends,  By  J.  8.  WnnvR. 
Three  Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Win- 
ter's sketches  of  barrack  life  are  not  so  much 
^of  the  soldiering  as  of  the  social  side  of  the 
profession.  They  are  sketches  of  friendship 
and  love,  not  of  military  adventure.  They  are 
written  in  a  free-and-easy  way,  with  a  certain 
dash  and  rollick,  and  are  pleasant  reading 
enough,  without,  however,  anv  very  distinc- 
tive qualities.  The  glimpses  of  soldiers'  lives 
both  in  India  and  at  home  will,  as  profes- 
sional  life  always  does,  interest  many. 

Fair  and  Free,  By  the  Author  of  *A 
Modern  Greek  Heroine.'  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  The  author  of  this  novel  writes  well, 
but  the  world  into  which  she  introduces  us 
is  certainly  not  attractive,  without  any  relief 
from'4ife  of  a  different  order,  such  as  Thomas 
Hardy  can  so  well  give.  It  is  full  of  intrigue, 
flirting,  and  all  the  nameless  nothings  of  which 
a  certain  phase  of  society-life  is  supposed 
to  be  made  up.  Mrs.  Curties,  a  lady  whose 
intellect  is  poor  but  whose  ambition  is  great, 
and  who  with  an  intellect  like  Napoleon's 
would  have  been  a  great  woman,  actually  tries 
to  ruin  her  niece  by  the  most  transparent  and 
vulvar  devices  whilst  the  girl  is  her  guest — 
taking  her  to  a  ball  under  such  circumstances 
as  no  honest  woman  would  appear  in — all  in 
the  endeavour  to  keep  her  from  marrying;  be- 
cause Marcella's  father,  who  was  Mrs.  Curties' 
brother,  had  made  a  peculiar  will,  leaving 
everything  to  his  daughter  out  and  out  if  she 
married,  and  if  not,  for  her  life,  after  which  it 
went  to  Mrs.  Curties  and  her  children.  The 
deed  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  motive,  for 
the  benefit  to  her  or  her  children  must  have 
been  very  distant.  But  the  whole  plot  of  the 
novel  turns  on  this  and  the  complications  into 
which  it  leads  with  a  host  of  suitors ;  for  Mar- 
cella  Cassidy  is  beautiful  as  well  as  wealthy. 
Even  after  marriage  the  evil  infiuence  of  Mrs. 
Curties'  designs  follows  her;  but  all  comes 
right  at  last.  The  novel  might  have  been 
entitled  *  The  Penalties  of  Heirship,' or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Once  the  glaring  impro- 
bability of  the  central  motive  has  l&en  got 
over,  there  is  much  that  is  clever  in  the  book, 
but  also  not  a  little  that  is  affected.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  the  value  of  letting  the  reader  so 
far  into  the  secrets  of  a  phase  of  life  in  which 
he  could  hardly  believe  unless  he  were  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  them.  By  far  the 
best  portraits  in  the  book  are  those  of  Mrs. 
Cassidy,  the  heroine's  mother,  and  Theo 
Stiyne.  The  men  are  not  interesting  to  us, 
and  are  all  after  one  model. 

Hearts  of  Gold,  By  William  Ctples. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  This  story  is  clever 
and  readable,  but  the  author^s  intention  is  not 
adequately  worked  out.  The  little  comic  in- 
terludes are  good,  but  they  are  overdone,  and 
break  up  instead  of  adding  to  the  unity  of  the 
story.  The  attempt  to  preserve  consistency 
in  the  development  of  character  becomes  al- 
most mechanical,  as  we  see  in  many  episodes. 
Mr.  £11  worthy  (who  had  promised  so  ignomini- 
ously  to  fail  in  business,  from  which  he  waa 
saved  onlv  by  his  wife's  rare  practicality  and 
forecast)  u  represented  as  venturing  on  some 
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idiotic  chemical  experiment  by  which  one 
side  of  his  house  is  converted  into  a  bright 
red,  to  the  horror  of  all  his  family ;  and  the 
two  brothers,  Stephen  and  Harold,  in  many 
points  remain  almost  incomprehensible.  That 
Harold  should  so  blindly  allow  the  scapegrace 
Stephen  to  fleece  him  is  not,  as  we  think,  ac- 
cordant with  human  nature.  Barbara  is  a 
clever  little  elf ^  but  is  never  brought  near 
enough  to  our  sympathy ;  and  Clara  and  Josiah 
Armand  are  a  funny  pair  of  lovers,  and  are 
certainly  amusing  in  their  own  way.  There 
are  some  Dickensesque  touches  in  the  sketch 
of  the  *  innocent,^  financing  Miss  Fin^al. 
Kate  Pledell  is  original,  but  Old  Barbara  is  a 
vague  and  too  helpless  a  specimen.  On  the 
whole,  with  some  good  points,  there  is  too 
much  effort  after  caricature,  which  here  and 
there  jars.  The  *  hearts  of  gold  '  are  Mrs. 
EUworthy,  and  through  her  ministry,  Miss 
Fingal,  and  Harold ;  though  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Harold  receives  an  old  Indian  uncle's 
fortune  by  will,  to  be  deprived  of  it  within  a 
few  weeks  in  an  informal  way;  but  as  this 
does  so  much  to  make  a  man  of  him  and  save 
him  from  ruin,  it  may  be  overlooked. 

Exchange  no  BMery^  and  other  Novelettee, 
By  M.  Betham-Edwabds,  Author  of  *  Kitty,' 
^.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  The  story  which 
gives  its  name  to  these  volumes  is  concerned 
^  with  the  history  of  the  Countess  Hildegarde, 
*  who  falls  in  love  with  her  own  doctor,  a  fas- 
cinating young  practitioner;  and  in  the  next 
place  it  has  to  do  with  her  friend  Hilda,  a 
beautiful  blue-stocking,  who  thinks  exchange 
no  robbery  in  taking  the  name  of  her  friend 
for  a  little  while,  and  captivating  under  it  a 
live  prince.  The  story  is  well  told,  and  the 
characters  are  fairly  individualized.  It  is, 
however,  not  so  clever  as  the  succeeding 
sketch,  'A  Japanese  Bride,' which  tells  how 
an  English  sculptor  was  enchanted  by,  and 
brought  home  as  bis  bride,  a  Japanese  lady  of 
great  attractions.  The  bride,  however,  finds 
that  she  occupies  but  the  second  place  in  her 
husband's  affections.  His  art  comes  first,  and, 
enraged  at  this  discovery,  and  disappointed 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  the  first  object  in  his 
regard,  she  mutilates  past  redemption  a  magni- 
ficent piece  of  sculpture,  which  is  her  hus- 
band's chrf-d^oduvre^  and  disappears  from  his 
home  for  ever.  There  is  considerable  drama- 
tic vigour  displayed  in  the  working  out  of  this 
simple  but  effective  story.  *  Pernande '  is  an- 
other capital  sketch,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  this  instance,  as  in  some  others, 
the  conclusion  is  somewhat  defective.  But 
the  stories  as  a  whole  are  well  worth  reading, 
and  show  no  small  amount  of  power. 


ILLUSTRATBD  BOOKS. 


The  Land  and  the  Book:  Central  Palestine 
and  P?uBnieia,  By  William  Thomson,  D.D. 
(T.  Nelson  and  Sons.)  Few  books  on  Pales- 
tine have  been  so  popular  as  Dr.  Thomson's 
'The  Land  and  the  Book,'  first  published  in 


1859.  Its  great  charm  was  the  picturesque 
eye  and  the  personal  sympathies  which,  com- 
bined with  the  adequate  learning,  patient 
research,  and  exceptional  opportunities  of  the 
author,  made  the  book  tead  like  a  romance  at 
once  of  travel,  personal  history,  and  religious 
sentiment;  showing  for  the  hundredth  time 
how  undying  and  unfailing  the  spell  of  Pales- 
tine is.  It  and  Stanley's  ^  Sinai  and  Palestine ' 
have  become  the  guide-books  of  all  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Land.  But  perhaps  greater  ad- 
vance in  our  knowledge  of  Palestine  has 
been  made  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
than  in  previous  centuries.  We  doubt  whe- 
ther even  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  researches 
marked  so  great  a  relative  advance  as  the 
labours  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society 
have  done.  Dr.  Thomson,  whose  life  has  been 
spared  to  achieve  the  long  service  of  forty-five 
years  as  a  missionary  in  Palestine,  and  who, 
aided  by  the  discoveries  which  he  himself 
may  have  enabled,  and  by  twenty-three  addi- 
tional years  of  observation,  has  been  con- 
tinually adding  to  his  knowledge  and  estab- 
lishing or  correcting  his  conclusions,  has  not 
been  willing  that  his  fascinating  book  should 
be  summarily  superseded.  He  has  subjected 
it  therefore  to  thorough  revision.  He  has 
added  to  its  bulk  and  illustrations,  and  has 
embodied  in  it  the  latest  results  of  archaeolo- 
gical discovery  and  scholarship.  We  have 
been  comparing  the  new  edition  with  the  first. 
It  is  a  re-creation  rather  than  a  revision.  Sen- 
tences here  and  there  remain,  but  the  work  is 
virtually  a  new  one.  That  it  has  all  the  fas- 
cinating characteristics  of  the  old  we  need 
not  say.  It  is  the  magnum  opus  of  the  good 
missionary's  life:  every  touch  has  been  a 
loving  one;  and  Stanley's  book  alone  ex- 
cepted, its  charm  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
book  on  Palestine  we  knc^.  We  traversed 
the  land  with  the  first  edition  as  our  guide- 
book, and  we  have  renewed  our  enthusiasm 
over  the  pa^es  of  this.  It  is  finely  illustrated, 
and  the  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  to 
present  the  work  in  a  form  worthy  of  it. 

Men  of  Mark.  A  Gallery  of  Contemporary 
Portraits.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  The  high 
quality  of  the  photographic  portraits  is  sus- 
tained in  the  volume  of  this  year.  The  pos- 
session of  this  serial  will  prove  the  most  truth- 
ful portrait  gallery  of  contemporary  celebri- 
ties that  we  know.  While  the  unidealizing 
effects  of  photography  are  avoided,  there  is  no 
*  touching  up '  to  spoil  the  individuality  of 
the  portraits,'  or  to  idealize  a  plain  face  into 
a  beautiful  one.  The  effect  is  true;  as  just  a 
representation  of  the  living  face  as  art  can 
reproduce.  Among  the  portraits  of  the  year 
are  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cooper- Key,  Lord  Carling- 
ford,  Dean  Plumptre,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  Canon  Tristram,  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  Admiral  Dacres,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Henry  Irving,  Rich- 
ard Ansdell,  H.  H.  Armistead,  J.  E.  Boehm, 
Frank  Dicksee,  Judge  Chitty,  Frank  Holle. 

Wild  AninuUs  aiid  Birds:  their  Haunts  and 
Habits.  By  Dr.  Ain)RBw  Wilson.  (Cassell, 
Petter,  Gal  pin,  and  Co.)  We  scarcely  need 
be  told  that  with  such  a  theme  for  an  illus- 
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trated  book,  bandied  by  an  aceomplisbed 
naturalist,  a  highly  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque Yolume  is  inevitable.  Dr.  Wilson 
tells  us  about  gorillas,  monkeys,  lions,  tigers, 
polar  bears,  owls,  herons,  ptarmigans,  swim- 
ming birds,  &c.,  with  enough  of  science  to 
give  real  information,  and  enough  of  descrip- 
tiye  anecdote  to  make  the  information  popu- 
lar and  fascinating.  The  illustrations  by  J. 
Wolf  and  F.  Specht  are  exceptionally  good. 

Th^  People*  of  the  World,  By  Robert 
Brown,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  Vol.  I. 
Dr.  Brown  explains  that  this  book  is  a  new, 
much  enlarged,  and  greatly  improyed  edition 
of  ^  The  Races  of  Mankind  ;*  so  much  so  that 
it  would  haye  been  misleading  to  haye  reis- 
sued it  under  its  old  name.  He  further  tells 
us  that  several  of  the  volumes  will  be  the 
result  of  the  writer's  own  travels  and  observa- 
tion ;  while  in  every  case  the  most  recent 
authorities  and  published  works  in  many  lan- 
guages have  been  consulted.  We  need  add 
but  little  to  this  information.  We  have  from 
time  to  time  described  the  contents  of  the 
volumes  of  the  former  work — its  melange  of 

Shysical  description,  personal  and  social 
abits  and  historical  record.  This  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  American  continent,  and  des- 
cribes its  Indian  inhabitants  from  Greenland 
almost  to  Cape  Horn. 

CaeeeWe  Old  and  New  Edinhwrgh :  Us  Eu- 
tory^  its  People,  and  its  Places,  By  Jambs 
Orant.  Illustrated  by  Numerous  Enffravings. 
(Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co.)  Edinburgh 
furnishes  an  exhaustless  field  for  a  clever  lU- 
tirateur  like  Mr.  Grant.  The  old  town  is  full 
of  quaint  old  buildings,  and  almost  every 
building  has  some  romantic  history  or  in- 
cidents connected  with  it.  The  Canongate 
alone  occupies  six  chapters  of  the  present 
volume,  Holyrood  five.  The  New  Town  is 
rich  in  local  associations;  several  bits  of  its 
old  rusticity  are  preserved  in  engravings. 
Returning  to  the  Old  Town,  we  get  the 
grim  memories  of  the  Cowgate  and  the  Grass- 
market.  Churches,  hospitals,  museums,  &c., 
pass  under  review.  Anecdotes  and  snatches 
of  history  crop  up  at  every  turn.  We  have 
been  beguiled  of  some  hours  of  time  by  the 
fresh  gossipy  interest  of  the  volume. 

Eod^  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother,  By  Elizabeth 
Akers.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Miss 
Akers'  little  poem  is  familiar.  Its  conceptions 
of  a  weary  womanly  heart  yearning  for  the 
love  and  nurture  of  childhood,  although  tend- 
ing in  expression  to  excess  of  sentiment,  is  yet 
the  utterance  of  many  an  unspoken  feeling. 
It  is  very  beautifully  illustrated  by  half-a- 
dozen  artists,  who,  if  not  known  to  fame,  are 
yet  of  no  mean  ability.  They  have  fairly  well 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  so  many  variations 
on  one  theme. 

OasselVs  lUustraUd  Universal  History,  By 
Edmttnd  Ollibr,  Author  of  'CasselPs  Illus- 
trated History  of  the  United  States,'  'Early 
Greek  History,'  &c.  (Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin, 
and  Co.)  This  is  an  instalment  of  what  pro- 
mises to  be  a  very  valuable  series,  which  snail 
condense  and  popularize  the  results  of  later 
historical  research.    Mr.  Edmund  Oilier  writes 


well — with  clearness,  if  not  with  eloquence. 
He  can  be  quietly  picturesque,  and  is  always 
readable.  He  condenses  the  results  of  wide 
reading  into  a  page  or  two,  so  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  volume  has  in  a  handy  and  at- 
tractive shape  the  very  cream  of  such  writers 
as  Rawlinson,  Layard,  and  Mr.  George  Smith. 
That  is  pretty  well  all  Mr.  Oilier  pretends  to 
do,  and  he  does  it.  He  does  not  enter  into 
disputed  points,  but  contents  himself  with 
recording  leading  facts.  He  has  paid  atten- 
tion to  religious  rites  and  customs  as  well  as 
to  warfare  and  all  connected  with  it;  and  in 
some  of  his  descriptions  of  battles  he  is 
graphic  and  effective;  especially  is  this  so  in 
his  description  of  the  events  that  led  to  the 
death  of  Darius.  The  book  is  well  illustrated, 
and  we  cordially  recommend  it  as  likely  to 
prove  useful  to  a  very  large  and  increasing 
class,  who  cannot  study  great  works,  and  yet 
do  not  wish  to  remain  wholly  in  ignorance  of 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

Loma  Doone :  A  Romance  of  Exmoor,  By  R. 
D.  Blackhorb.  With  Illustrations  by  Mr. 
F.  Armstrong,  Mr.  W.  Small,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
J.  Boor.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  We  were 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  great  merits 
of  '  Loma  Doone.'  Upon  its  first  appearance 
we  spoke  of  it  ite  'a  work  of  genuine  art,  and 
of  unusual  power  in  all  the  essential  elements 
of  a  good  romance — beyond  all  question  one 
of  the  best  novels  of  this  and  of  many  seasons.'* 
The  publication  of  the  twentieth  edition  as  an 
iditton  de  luxe  justifies  this  verdict.  *  Loma 
Doone '  has  been  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  masterly  novels  of  its  school  since 
Scott.  We  need  only  report  concerning  this 
fine  edition,  that  the  strength  of  the  illustra- 
tions is  in  the  Devonshire  scenery,  to  which 
most  of  the  full-page  engravings,  as  well  as 
the  vignettes,  are  devoted.  The  three  or  four 
figure  pictures  are  not  so  successful,  and  do 
not  attempt  to  delineate  the  more  tragic 
scenes  of  the  story — such  as  the  attack  of  the 
militia,  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth,  and  the 
fiight  of  Lorna.  The  book,  however,  is  artis- 
tically done,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  honour 
done  to  it  and  the  popularity  that,  as  a  gift- 
book,  awaits  it. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  and  other  Famous  Ca- 
taracts, By  Georqb  Hollet.  With  Fifty  Il- 
lustrations. (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  If  it 
cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Holley  that  he  has  given 
to  Niagara  its  epic,  or  even  its  scientific,  pic- 
turesque, or  historical  monograph,  he  has 
certainly  furnished  its  album,  in  which  he 
tells  us  a  good  deal  about  the  records  of  the 
mighty  cataract,  something  about  its  geology, 
and  almost  all  that  can  be  told  about  its  local 
history  and  incidents.  A  resident  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Niagara  Falls  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  has  industriously  picked  up  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Falls,  both  historical  and 
scientific.  He  eschews  'exclamation  points 
and  adjectives,'  but  is  sometimes  overcome  of 
the  demon  that  he  resists:  who  could  help 
being  so?  It  is  a  chatty,  picturesque,  readable 
volume,  and  will  be  a  pleasant  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  drawing-rooom.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  fairly  good. 
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The  chapter  on  other  cataracts  is  of  the  slight- 
est :  Niagara  does  not  need  it. 

Sea  IHctureSy  drawn  with  Pen  and  -Pencil, 
By  Jambs  Macaulat,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Religious 
Tract  Society.)  Dr.  Macaulay  has  chosen  for 
his  new  picture  vohime  of  the  Tract  Society  a 
rich  and  varied  field ;  and  with  a  graceful  pen 
and  wide  knowledge  of  ocean  literature  he 
has  supplied  as  attractive  a  volume  as  any 
of  the  series.  His  first  chapter  is  a  happy 
thought.  *  The  Sea  in  Poetry '  is  illustrated 
by  extracts  from  David's  Psalms  to  Alfred 
Norris.  ,*  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea ' 
is  the  title  of  a  chapter  which  sufficiently  in- 
dicates its  character:  it  supplies  the  latest 
information  concerning  its  configuration  and 
phenomena  that  science  has  furnished.  ^  The 
Harvest  of  the  Sea '  is  a  sjiort  summary  of  the 
wealth  of  its  products.  *  The  Sea  in  History ' 
tells  us  about  its  various  rulers  and  its  famous 
voyagers.  The  illustrations  are  profuse  and 
attractive.  It  is  a  volume  of  exceptional 
interest. 

Florence :  its  History ^  the  Medici,  the  Human- 
tats,  Letters,  Arts.  Illustrated  with  500  En- 
gravings. By  Charles  Yriartb.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  B.  Pitman.  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  and  Co.)  This  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  sumptuous  gift-book  of  the  year,  and  it 
is  in  every  way  worthy.  The  art  has  not 
been  lavished  upon  a  frivolous  text.  M. 
Yriarte's  work — illustrated,  we  believe,  at  the 
cost  of  some  members  of  the  Rothschild  family 
— is  a  worthy  treatment  even  of  Florence, 
which,  in  respect  of  literature  and  art,  is  the 
capital  of  Italy.  While  he  does  not  compete 
in  historical  authority  or  fulness  with  Mac- 
chiavelli,  or  in  exhaustive  information  and 
masterly  criticisms  concerning  books  and  pic- 
tures with  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Symonds, 
his  pages  are  worth  reading.  Wherever  the 
eye  rests  information  is  given,  carefully  and 
intelligently  enough  to  justify  its  perusal  even 
in  the  moods  in  which  we  turn  over  the  pages 
of  richly  illustrated  works.  The  title-page 
indicates  the  subjects  of  the  various  chapters. 
They  are  necessarily  brief  and  general;  but 
no  one  can  turn  from  their  perusal  without 
a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
fairest  of  Italian  cities  and  its  sous.  M.  Yri- 
arte  has  carefully  collected  his  facts  and  skil- 
fully arranged  them.  Justice,  however,  has 
scarcely  been  done  by  his  English  translator 
to  his  original  text.  The  text,  however,  is 
only  the  index  to  the  illustrations,  which  are 
▼ery  profuse,  and  of  a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence. Those  familiar  with  Florence  will 
luxuriate  in  them.  They  consist  of  pictures 
of  the  principal  buildings  of  Florence,  of  en- 
gravings of  some  of  its  chief  pictures,  and  of 
portraits  of  its  most  famous  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, in  addition  to  which  are  innumerable  ar- 
tistic letters,  borders,  tailpieces,  and  bits  of 
architecture. 

Every  one  will  be  struck  by  the  pervading 
ugliness,  and  especially  by  the  immense  nasal 
developments,  of  the  portraits.  Were  this  not 
80  persistent  one  would  suspect  exaggeration, 
but  it  can  only  be  the  coincidence  of  truth. 
A  gallery  of  uglier  faces  it  would  be  difficult 


to  imagine:  even  the  women  are  hard-fea- 
tured, and  lack  harmony  and  grace.  Bianca 
Capello  herself,  whose  traditional  beauty  was 
so  fatal,  suggests  Cleopatra  rather  than  a  Ve- 
nus; a  massive  beauty  of  a  rich,  sensuous, 
luscious,  rather  than  of  a  spirittielle  character. 
We  can  only  recommend  this  magnificent 
volume  to  those  who  are  in  quest  of  a  worthy 
gift-book  for  the  season. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  Vol.  V.  (Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Co.)  Perhaps  the  most  popular 
papers  in  this  very  admirable  magazine  are 
those  which  pourtray  individual  artists  past 
and  present.  The  presence  and  position  in 
the  art  world  of  many  foreign  and  rising  ar- 
tists are  thus  made  known  to  English  readers. 
Papers  on  the  applications  of  art  to  dress,  fur- 
niture, and  house  decoration  are  valuable  for 
their  practical  suggestions.  Notable  residences 
are  also  sketched.  Account  is  given  of  art 
collections.  Indeed,  there  are  few  subjects  in 
connection  with  art  that  do  not  receive  notice. 
The  art  of  the  year  is  noticed.  Most  of  the 
papers  are  illustrated  by  engravings;  those  of 
the  works  of  painters  are  especially  interest- 
ing. The  letter-press  and  engraving  are  of  a 
high  quality.  The  volume  is  in  every  way  a 
sumptuous  one.  Even  as  an  art  gift-book  we 
are  glad  to  think  that  its  excellence  is  justi- 
fied by  success. 


SERIAL   VOLUMES. 

What  can  be  said  with  any  discrimination 
concerning  some  dozen  annual  volumes  of 
long-established  magazines,  all  of  them,  we 
think,  maintaining  their  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  their  wide  range  of  variety,  and 
each  its  own  subtle  characteristics  ? 

Good  Words  and  The  Sunday  Magazine  (W. 
Isbister  and  Co.)  are  somewhat  less  dazzling 
in  the  great  names  of  the  contributors  than 
when  they  were  started;  but  editors  and  ihe 
public  begin  to  find  that  the  best  work  some- 
times comes  from  painstaking  writers  who  have 
their  reputation  to  win.  Still  some  of  our 
best  novelists  first  run  their  works  through 
these  and  other  serials.  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon, 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and 
others,  contribute  stories  to  *Good  Words,' 
while  Sarah  Doudney,  Dr.  Alex.  Maclaren, 
Mrs.  Charles  Garnett,  and  Dr.  George  Macdo- 
nald  enrich  the  pages  of  '  The  Sunday  Maga- 
zine.* We  note  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  illustrations. 

The  Leisure  Hour  and  The  Sunday  at  Home, 
on  a  somewhat  lower  literary  level,  yet  pro- 
vide in  an  able  and  wholesome  way  for  hum- 
bler circles.  The  revolution  wrought  in 
Sunday  literature  is  nowhere  more  noticeable 
than  in  *The  Sunday  at  Home.'  The  very 
able  editor  of  these  volumes  deems  nothing 
too  remote  for  popular  interest.  Even  papers 
on  thought-reading  find  a  place.  The  mis- 
cellany of  story,  biography,  anecdote,  scien- 
tific sketch,  poetry,  and  sermons  is  equally 
catholic,  fresh,  ana  pertinent. 

CasseWs  Magazine,  The  Quiver.  Messrs. 
Cassell  and  Co.  in  the  same  manner  provide 
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retpectiyely  both  secular  and  religious  read- 
ing. Both  magazines  have  done  noble  service 
in  the  cause  of  popular  literature  and  in  the 
supply  of  practical  and  valuable  information 
There  are  few  household  matters  that  do  not 
at  one  time  or  other  come  up  for  discussion  in 
the  magazine ;  while  '  The  Quiver '  has  done 
much  by  its  manly,  spiritual,  and  catholic  re- 
ligiousness to  counteract  the  effects  of  perni- 
cious infidel  and  immoral  literature.  Both 
volumes  are  as  rich  in  story,  biography,  and 
miscellanies  as  heretofore. 

Little  Folks  (same  Publishers)  maintains  its 
pre-eminence  amongst  magazines  for  the 
younff.  Its  crisp,  lucent,  bright  little  bits 
are  admirably  suited  for  the  young. 

Peter  Parley*  %  Annual /or  1888  consists  of  a 
series  of  eight  stories  about  as  many  odd  dogs 
and  their  tales.  Pleasant  and  gossipy,  but 
the  coloured  drawings  miffht  have  been  better. 

OaueWi  Hiitory  of  England  is  brought  down 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  sus- 
tains its  character  as  pre-eminently  a  history 
of  the  people. 

The  JSomiletic  MdgoMine  (James  Nisbet  and 
Co.)  deserves  a  word  of  commendation  for 
tiie  excellent  pulpit  material  of  various  kinds 
which  it  provides  for  ministers.  In  addition 
to  sermons,  the  volume  for  the  present  year 
has  a  symposium  on  the  Atonement,  to 
which  divines  of  almost  all  churches  and 
schools  have  contributed,  and  also  Professor 
Bruce^s  very  valuable  expositions  of  the 
parables,  which  we  notice  elsewhere. 

Bo'Peep,  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Co.)  A 
Treasury  for  the  Little  Ones.  Fancies  and 
fantasies  in  prose  rhyme,  with  pencil  outline, 
for  young  children. 


JUYBMILB  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Hoddbr  and  Stouohton  have,  we 
think,  the  best  selection  of  stories  for  the 
season.  lAnke  in  BAeeea^$  L{fe^  by  Pakst,  is 
a  story  of  the  American  type  made  so  popular 
a  few  years  ago  by  Miss  Wetherall,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  that  we  have  read.  It  narrates 
the  experiences,  mistakes,  and  successes  of  a 
younff  wife,  whose  husband  is  somewhat  her 
superior  in  station,  especially  in  her  relations 
with  her  somewhat  haughty  mother-in-law. 
Perhaps  the  relinous  rubric  of  life  is  a  little 
too  much  obtruded,  and  Rebecca  preaches  a 
little  too  much ;  but  the  story  is  both  vry  in- 
teresting and  very  edifying. Friar  MUde- 

brand? $  Croee;  or^  the  Monk  of  Tavpetoke  Abbey, 
By  M.  A.  Paull.  Friar  Hildebrand  lives  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he  sets  himself 
to  render  some  ancient  legends  of  the  Abbey 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  building: 
these  are  founded  on  veritable  history,  and 
are  very  interesting.  The  Friar^s  diary  Inter- 
calates the  stories.  He  is  a  young  man,  and 
his  cross  is  caused  by  a  beautiful  maiden  of 
whom  he  is  confessor,  and  who  regards  him, 
io  virtue  of  his  office,  with  special  unreserve. 
The  book  is  well  constnictea  and  well  writ- 
ten.— —JoU  and  Benjamin,  A  Tale  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  Time  of  the  Herods.     By  Profes- 


sor F.  Dblitzsch,  Ph.D.,  Leipsic.  Translated 
by  J.  G.  Skibtok,  M.A.  Dr.  Delitzsch^s  lit- 
tle romance  has  but  little  constructive  or  dra- 
matic merit.  It  turns  upon  the  friendship  of 
a  young  Christian  and  a  young  Jew,  the  lat- 
ter of  a  good  family,  in  the  time  of  the  He- 
rods.  The  former  devotes  himself  to  the 
latter  when  seized  by  leprosy,  and  so  com- 
mends the  new  religion  of  Christ.  But  its 
defects  as  a  story  are  more  than  compensated 
by  the  author's  intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish 
law,  ritual,  and  customs.  Of  these  we  get  a 
very  vivid  and  interesting  picture.  Dr.  De- 
litzsch  says  of  his  story  that  it  has  more  indi- 
viduality than  any  story  that  he  has  written. 

James  Braithtoaithej  the  Superearffo.     By 

W.  H.  O.  KiNOSTON.  Another  of  Mr.  Kin^ 
ton's  inimitable  stories  reprinted  from  perio- 
dicals to  which  h^  contributed  them.  It  is  a 
testimony  to  Mr.  Kingston's  excellence  as  a 
story-teller,  that  we  are  always  inclined  to 
think  the  last  the  best.  This  is  in  every  way 
admirable.  A  story  of  sea  adventures  with 
pirates,  shipwreck  and  war,  told  by  the  super- 
cargo himself.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  me- 
moir of  Mr.  Kingston. Launching  Awty  ; 

0r,  Roger  LarkewayU  Strange  Mieeion.  Edited 
by  J.  R.  H.  Hawthorn.  A  well-told  story 
of  Australian  experiences,  being  those  of  a 
young  Greenwich  chemist,  who  undertakes  to 
discover  the  errant  wife  and  the  daughter  of  a 
Scotchman,  received  benevolently  into  his  fa- 
ther's house  while  in  deUrium  tremens^  and  who 
dies  a  penitent.  We  have  glimpses  of  various 
types  of  *  prospecting '  experience.    The  hero 

finds  his  gold  mine,  only  it  is  in  Scotland. 

Daiey  Snowflake's  Secret.  By  Mrs.  O.  8.  Rba- 
NBT.  A  total-abstinence  tale,  the  moral  of 
which  is  pointed  by  various  cases  of  intempe- 
rance, and  in  the  name  of  which  the  various 
arguments  and  urgencies  are  brought  in.  In- 
dependently of  tnis,  Daisy's  character  is  a 
charming  one.  The  story  is  written  in  an 
earnest,  religious  tone,  and  is  full  of^vmpathy 

with  evangelistic  movements. The  Vrviss 

of  the  Snownrd,  A  Story  of  Arctic  Adventure. 
By  Gk>Bi>ON  Staflbs,  M.D.,  R.N.  An  ama- 
teur exploration  by  three  University  friends 
in  a  yacht  purchased  by  the  father  of  one  of 
them,  vividly  and  yet  soberly  told  by  an 
author  who  has  had  experiences  of  the  scenes 
that  he  describes.  They  wintered  in  the  ice, 
and  had  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  but  came 
home  safely.  It  is  a  story  which  boys  will 
delight  in.  and  old  folks  read  with  much  in- 
terest.  Drops  and  Roeks^  and  other   Ttttks 

with  Children.  By  Bubtacb  R  Condbb,  D.  D. 
Dr.  Conder's  gifts  for  addressing  children, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  print,  are  well 
known.  The  contents  of  this  volume  are  of 
both  kinds.  The  first  paper  on  '  Water  wear- 
ing away  the  Stones '  u  evidently  a  sennon, 
as  are  some  others ;  but  whatever  his  medium. 
Dr.  Conder's  talk  is  full  of  simple  wisdom 
and  genial  fancy  and  feeling,  sometimes  hu- 
mour. As  a  wise  religious  lesson-book  for 
young  peojple,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired.  Ventral  Africa^  Japan^  and  FijL     A 

Story  of  Missionary  Snterpnze,  Ac.  By  Em- 
ma Ratmond  Pitman.    Mrs.  Pitman  has  ia- 
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dustriously  brought  together,  and  intelli- 
gently epitomized,  the  information  of  her 
volume.  Readers  will  get  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  native  manners  and  customs,  of  European 
exploration  in  Africa,  and  of  the  gratifying 
moral  effects  which  have  resulted  from  the 

preaching  of  the  gospel. Morning  ThoughU 

for  otir  Daughters.  By  Mrs.  O.  S.  Rbanet. 
Sermonets  for  a  month  on  scripture  texts, 
simple  and  earnest. 

The  Socibtt  for  Promotiko  Ohristiak 
Knowlbdob. — A  Devotional  Life  of  Our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jeeus  ChrUt.  By  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward L.  CuTTB,  B.A.  Mr.  Cutts,  who  is  an 
American  clergyman,  essays  to  present  us 
with  a  portrait  rather  than  with  a  biography  of 
our  Lord.  His  book  is  a  study  of  our  Lord's  per- 
sonality human  and  Divine,  especial  attention 
being  given  to  His  Early  Life  and  to  His 
Death.  He  begins,  however,  with  His  Divine 
Pre-ezistence  as  set  forth  in  the  Prologue  to 
John's  Gospel,  this  naturally  leading  on  to  the 
Incarnation.  The  chapters  produce  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  written  as  sermons. 
Avoiding  critical  questions,  they  are  simple  in 
exposition,  devout  in  feeling,  and  practical  in 
aim.  Two  more  volumes  of  the  admirable 
Diocesan  Histories  are  devoted  to  York  and 
Oxford  respectively.  The  intermixture  of 
early  ecclesiastical  with  national  history  de- 
mands high  qualities  of  historical  knowledge 
and  critical  discrimination.  These  both  Mr. 
Ornsby  and  Mr.  Marshall,  the  authors  of  the 
volumes,  display.  The  story  of  Wilfred  of 
Tork  is  admirably  told,  and  with  great  fair-* 
ness  of  spirit.  Both  volumes  are  full  of  in- 
formation interesting  to  all  Englishmen. 

John  Hus.  By  A.  H.  Wratiblaw,  M.A.  The 
Church,  in  Roman  OatU,  By  Richard  Tra- 
TER8  Smith,  B.A.  JudcBa  and  Her  BuUrs, 
From  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Vespasian.  By  M. 
Bramstoic.  New  volumes  of  the  Home  Li- 
brary. The  former  is  based  on  the  important 
discoveries,  and  especially  on  the  great  nistory 
of  Bohemia,  of  Dr.  Francis  Palacky,  ap- 
pointed historiographer  of  Bohemia  in  1831. 
The  first  volumes  of  his  history  were  interpo- 
lated and  mutilated  by  the  Censor  of  the  Press, 
but  were  ultimately  published  in  German  prior 
to  the  abolition  of  the  censorship.  Some  fif- 
teen years  ago  Hus^s  writings  m  Bohemian 
were  collected  and  published  in  three  volumes; 
in  1869  Palacky  published  all  extant  documents 
relating  to  Hus.  These  and  other  historical 
investigations  have  supplied  much  new  mate- 
rial for  a  history  of  Hus  and  his  times,  of 
which  Mr.  Wratislaw  has  diligently  availed 
himself  in  the  preparation  of  this  very  inte- 
resting volume.  *  The  Church  in  Gaul '  has  a 
large  and  important  place  in  the  early  history 
of  European  Christianity,  beginning  with 
IreniBus  and  Pothinus.  The  Church  in  Lyons 
especially  has  an  illustrious  record.  The  vo- 
lume, which  brings  the  history  down  to  a.d. 
542,  is  full  of  the  results  of  research,  and  is  a 
deeply  interesting  one.  The  *  Story  of  Judaea'  is 
tola  in  a  simple,  straightforward  way,  without 
reference  to  authorities,  which,  the  writer 
concludes*  would  only  perplex  the  class  of 
readers  to   whom    the   work    is    addressed. 


Three  or  four  points  of  collateral  historical  in- 
terest are  briefly  treated  in  an  appendix. — ■;- 
Early  Britain  (Celtic  Britain),  by  J.  Rhys, 
M.  A.,  is  another  of  the  compendious  histories, 
popular  and  yet  scholarly,  by  which  the 
S.P.C.E.  is  laying  the  reading  public  under 
such  greajt  obligations.  As  the  author  tells  us, 
he  discovered  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  learning 
to  make  things  simple,  and  a  large  breadth  of 
knowledge  to  write  a  succinct  history.  The 
author  has  done  his  work  carefully,  critically 
investigating  many  interesting  questions  con- 
nected  with  our  origineSj  which  he  thinks 

were  Iberian. Heroes  of  Science:  Astronomers. 

By  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  B.A.  Botanists^  Zoolo- 
gists, and  Geologists.  By  Prof  esser  P.  Martin 
Duncan,  F,R.8.  Sketches  of  the  lives  of 
men  of  science.  Mr.  Morton  justly  says  that 
in  order  to  understand  the  life  of  an  astrono^ 
mer  you  must  know  something  of  the  work 
that  he  did.  This  he  has  tried  to  explain  in 
a  popular  way  so  as  to  make  his  volume  an 
easy  introduction  to  the  science.  The  same  is 
necessarily  true  of  the  heroes  of  the  other  sci- 
ences whose  lives  are  narrated  in  the  second 
volume.  A  chapter  on  Ancient  Astronomy  in- 
troduces us  to  Copernik;  Tycho  Brae  and 
a  dozen  others  follow.  The  other  volume 
begins  with  Aristotle  and  ends  with  Lyell. 
Both  are  done  with  care,  and  are  very  inte- 
resting.  Guesses  at  Purpose  in  Nature,  with 

especial  reference  to  Plants.  By  W.  Powell 
Jakes,  M.A«  A  scientific  vicar  reads  a  series 
of  lectures  to  his  fellow-passengers  on  the  voy- 
age out  and  after  their  return.  Rightly  main- 
taining that  the  theories  of  Descent  and  De- 
sign are  no  part  of  botanical  science,  he  yet 
proffers  to  his  young  friend  Mr.  Ross,  who  is 
m  a  vague  way  an  evolutionist,  his  theory  of 
Design  as  illustrated  by  the  facts  and  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  It  is  a  clever  and  fascinating 
little  book,  which  those  who  do  reverence  to 
facts  will  do  well  to  apply  to  evolutionary 
theories.  The  economy  of  nature  is  a  wonder- 
land that  the  more  it  is  explored  the  more  it 

testifies  to  its  Creator. Old-fashioned  Fairy 

Tales.  By  Juliana  Horatia  Ewino.  The 
author  rightly  deems  wonder  tales  valuable 
for  little  folk.  While  they  certainly  do  not 
confine  children's  ideas  of  truth,  they  present 
principles  or  ideas  in  vivid  and  impressive 
forms.  Like  proverbs  and  parables,  the  form 
makes  the  lesson  indelible,  as  well  as  enriches 
the  imagination  itself.  These  eighteen  stories, 
after  the  old  fairy-tale  model,  were  contribu- 
ted to  *  Aunt  Judy's  Magazine.'  The  words 
are  sometimes  a  little  too  big.  The  stories, 
however,  are  piquant  and  telling. 

The  Methodist  Book-Rooh  sends  us  an 
illustrated  little  volume  of  pleasant  sketches 
and  historical  gossip  entitled  Our  Sea-  Oirt  Isle. 
In  a  light  and  rapia  way  we  are  carried  from 
one  interesting  locality  to  another,  the  brief 
descriptive  text  being  helped  by  illustrations 

upon  almost  every  page. The  Ghreat  Ai*my 

of  London  Poor.  By  the  Riverside  Visitor. 
Sketches  of  life  and  character  in  a  Thames- 
side  district.  One-half  of  London  little  knows 
how  the  other  half  lives.  Few,  indeed,  have 
any  conception  of  what  riverside  life  and  mise- 
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T^  in  East  London  are.  Ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries now  and  then  tell  us.  The  writer 
has  had  long  familiarity  with  it,  and  vouches 
for  the  genuineness  of  all  his  stories  and  in- 
stances.   In  every  sense  it  is  a  good  Christmas 

book   for  the  well-to-do  to   read. Simon 

Jasper,  By  Mark  Gut  Pearsb.  A  Cornish 
story,  written  with  the  ouaint  and  graphic  pow- 
er which  few  possess  in  equal  measure  with 
the  author.  It  is  the  old  story  of  struggling 
integrity  and  successful  industry. 

Sampson  Low  and  Co. — Winning  his  Spun, 
A  Tale  of  the  Crusades.  By  G.  A.  Hbntt. 
Ko  better  story  than  this  is  likely  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  young  folks  this  season.  We 
are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  having  been 
beguiled  into  reading  the  whole  of  it,  and 
with  far  more  of  satisfaction  than  we  derive 
from  the  majority  of  three-volume  novels. 
Cuthbert  is  a  young  noble  who  achieves  pro- 
digies of  valour  and  of  counsel,  who  goes  as  a 
page  to  the  Earl  of  Evesham  to  the  crusades 
under  Coeur  de  Lion,  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  is  knighted  at  eighteen  for  sav- 
ing Richard^s  life,  so  distinguishes  himself 
that  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Evesham  he 
succeeds  to  his  title  and  estates,  has  various 
troubles  under  the  usurpation  of  Prince  John, 
goes  with  Blondel  and  discovers  the  impri- 
soned king.  The  lines  of  history  are  closely 
followed  and  skilfully  interwoven  with  per- 
sonal romance.  Our  only  criticism  is  that 
Cuthbert  achieves  too  much.     Better  reading 

for  a  boy  can  hardly  be  found. The  Mutiny 

an  Board  the  Ship  ^  Leander.^  By  Bbrnabd 
Hbldmann.  a  sea-story  choke-full  of  excit- 
ing adventures.  Almost  every  disaster  that 
can  happen  at  sea — the  impressment  of  the 
crew,  mutiny  of  foreign  sailors,  explosion  of 
the  ship,  among  savages,  in  the  hold  of  a  sla- 
yer, wild  beasts,  forest  fires,  repeated  ship- 
wrecks— befalls  the  hero  of  the  story.  Artis- 
tically this  is  a  grave  fault  of  excess,  but  boys 
will  be  interested  in  it,  and  it  brings  together 
a  great  variety  of  information.  The  writer's 
fault  is  that  he  overdoes  things.  The  book  is 
too  long-winded.  It  moralizes  too  much. 
Mr.  Tobias'  helplessness  and  Ben  Bold's  vio- 
lence of  language  are  all  overdone.  It  is, 
however,  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  avidi- 
ty.  Proverb  Stories,  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

An  Old'fcuhioned  Thanksgiving^  and  other 
Stories.  By  the  Same.  We  are  sorry  to  ga- 
tJier  from  Miss  Alcott's  preface  that  she  has 
found  amusement  in  collecting  these  hedge- 
row children  of  her  pen,  because  disqualified 
for  more  strenuous  work.  Few  writers  for 
sirl-life  have  been  so  successful  as  she.  Her 
intuitive  knowledge  of  girl  nature,  her  dainty 
fancies,  her  discriminating  taste,  have  given 
her  an  exceptional  popularity  among  English- 
speaking  peoples.  These  two  volumes  con- 
tain twenty  stories,  gathered,  we  imagine, 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  They  will  sufil- 
ciently  commend  themselves  to  Miss  Alcott's 
admirers. 

Cassbll,  Pbttbr,  Galpin,  and  Co.  — A 
Parcel  of  Children,  By  Olivb  Patch.  A 
series  of  very  slight  stories  about  holidays,  &c. , 
attractive  chiefiy  by  the  number  and  great  ex- 


cellence of  the  engravings. 7^  LitUe  PeopleU 

Album  is  a  collection  of  little  sketches  and 
stories,  with  illustrations  on  every  page  about 
most  things  that  occur  in  child- life  or  inte- 
rest it. Half  a  dozen  half-crown  volumes  in- 
tended to  constitute  a  series  of  travels  and 
descriptions,  under  the  general  title.  The 
World  in  Pictures,  They  are :  The  Eastern 
Wonderland  (Japan),  by  D.  C.  Angus.  Peeps 
into  Chinay  by  E.  C.  ^.sillips.  Glimpses  of 
South  America^  by  Mart  Hibld.  Bound  Af- 
riea,  by  C.  Bruce.  T?ie  Land  of  Temples  (In- 
dia), and  The  Isles  of  the  Paeifley  by  D.  Francis. 
They  are  intended  for  young  people.  The 
name  of  the  firm  is  a  guarantee  that  the  wri- 
ters are  thoroughly  competent.  They  are 
artistic  in  binding  and  well  illustrated.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and,  bo  far  as  reading  here 
and  there  enables  a  judgment,  it  is  carried  out 
in  a  way  as  interesting  as  it  is  effective. 

Macmellan  and  Co.  — Household  Stories 
from  the  Collection  of  the  Brothers  Ghrimm, 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Lucr  Cranb, 
and  done  into  pictures  by  Waltbr  Cranb. 
Illustrations  for  children's  books  can  hardly 
surpass  the  quaint  fancy  and  the  dainty  beauty 
of  this.  Not  only  the  full-page  engraving,  but 
the  borderings,  head  and  tail  pieces,  initial  let- 
ters, &c.,  are  elaborately  and  skilfully  done. 
We  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  Goody 
Two  Shoes  of  sixty  years  ago,  with  their  rude 
woodcuts:  now  children  are  suckled  in  art, 
and  almost  puzzled  by  its  fantasies.  Some 
fifty  of  Grimm's  charming  stories  are  here  well 
rendered  by  Miss  Crane. Paladin  and  Sara- 
cen, Stories  from  Ariosto.  By  H.  C.  Holl- 
wat-Calthrof.  Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lbwbn.  This  book  is  another  illustration  of 
the  fashion  that  has  recently  come  into  vo|^e 
of  telling  stories  from  the  great  poets  in  sim- 
ple prose.  It  has  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. A  young  student  gets  a  fair  idea 
of  the  great  masterpieces  of  literature  without 
any  of  the  harsh  labour  necessarily  connected 
with  an  attempt  to  learn  something  of  the  ori- 
ginal, or  even  to  encounter  a  veritable  presen- 
tation of  the  real  work.  It  is  a  pleasant  way 
of  getting  general  notions^  but  let  no  one  /ancy 
I  that  a  poet  like  Ariosto  can  be  revealed  by 
this  method,  or  that  any  real  insight  can  be 
obtained  into  his  characteristics  thus.  Mr. 
HoUway-Calthrop  honestly  tells,  in  bis  Pre- 
face, that,  because  Ariosto  *  wrote  for  men  and 
women  of  like  temper  with  himself,  and  de- 
signedly played  with  his  fantasies  as  a  watch- 
maker may  play  with  his  mechanisms,'  he  has 
*  felt  warranted  in  taking  any  liberties  with 
the  text  which  he  judged  likely  to  make  it 
more  attractive  to  the  audience  of  my  choice.' 
They  are,  therefore,  what  Mr.  Calthrop  says 
they  are,  merely  children's  tales,  and  as  such 
must  be  criticized.  Setting  aside  the  question 
of  selection,  which  has  been  done  with  con- 
siderable judgment,  the  main  question  is,  Are 
the  stories  told  with  such  simplicity  and  grace 
as  sufilce  to  make  them  effective  as  mere 
stories?  Under  this  test  Mr.  Calthrop  has 
here  been  generally  successful.  Occasionally 
he  uses  long,  prosaic,  and  awkward  words 
(which  are  without  music),  but  he  is  never  ob- 
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scare  or  difficult  to  follow.  For  children  this 
is  everything;  the  rest  are  mere  minor  details 
that  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  We  read  on  and 
on  about  the  adventures  of  Roger  the  Cour- 
teous, and  Bradamante,  the  brave  heroine  who 
loved  him  so  tenderly,  and  was  beloved  by 
him,  and  of  Raynard  and  Roland,  and  forget 
that  the  responsible  business  of  reviewing 
awaits  us.  The  sentences,  for  the  most  part, 
are  admirably  framed,«and  we  can  assure  the 
young  folks  that  a  treat  awaits  them  in  this 
book.  The  illustrations  are  good,  but  not  all 
of  equal  merit ;  the  'Hippogriff,'in  the  fron- 
tispiece, is  not  equal  to  any  of  the  others. 

T,  Nblson  and  Sons. — The  Czar,  A  Tale 
of  the  Time  of  the  First  Napoleon.  By  the 
Author  of  *The  Spanish  Brothers.'  "This 
book  has  been  written  with  great  care.  It  is 
an  historical  study  of  the  most  conscientious 
kind.  The  details  of  history  have  been  care- 
fully studied  and  skilfully  interwoven  with 
the  romance  of  personal  history.  It-s  hero  is 
a  young  Russian  noble,  whose  father  is  sus- 
pected of  being  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
the  Czar  Paul,  and  has  his  estates  confiscated. 
The  interest  of  the  story  centres  in  Napoleon's 
Russian  campaign  and  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
followed  by  the  occupatioq  of  Paris.  The 
character  of  the  Czar  Alexander  is  carefully 
delineated:  his  great-heartedness,  and  espe- 
cially his  noble  piety,  are  brought  out  with 
vividness  and  skill.     We  have  not  for  many  a 

long  day  read  a  story  more  interesting. 

IMiXe  Foxes  that  Spoil  the  Vines,  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Champnbss.  Simple  and  interesting  ad- 
dresses to  children  on  faults  and  foibles  of 
character,  with  illustrations. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin. — The  Illustrated  Poetry 
Book  for  Young  Headers.  With  Seventy-two 
Illustrations.  In  Two  Series.  The  selections 
are  entirely  from  modem  writers,  English  and 
American,  and  include  many  charming  verses 
that  will  be  new  to  general  readers,  many  that 

are   new   to  ourselves. Heroic  Adventure, 

Chapters  in  Recent  Exploration  and  Dis- 
covery. With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
The  work  of  some  eminent  discoverer  is  made 
the  subject  of  each  of  these  seven  chapters; 
thus,  Schweinfurth  and  the  Heart  of  Africa, 
Prejevalsky  in  Eastern  Asia,  Markham's  Whal- 
ing Trip,  Vfimb6ry's  Dervish  Disguise,  Mark- 
ham's  Arctic  Sledging  Experiences,  Major 
Serpa  Pinto's  Journey  across  Africa,  and  Nor- 
denskidld  and  the  North-East  Passage.  This 
sufficiently  indicates  the  idea  of  the  book, 

which  is  well  executed. The  Prince  of  the 

Hundred  Soups.  By  Vernon  Lee.  A  gro- 
tesque story  of  the  Doge  of  Bobbio,  who  had 
Ir  state  to  eat  his  hundred  dinners,  the  soup 
to  each  one  being  prepared  by  a  cook,  under 
the  influence  of  his  enemies.  When  he  could 
eat  his  State  food  no  longer,  and  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  wholesome  food,  it  was  con- 
strued into  treasonable  correspondence,  and 
he  was  deposed  and  sentenced  to  death.  How 
the  plot  recoiled  upon  its  concoctors  must  be 
learned  from  the  story,  which  is  irresistibly 

comic. Hick's  HolidaySy  and  what  he  did 

mth  them.  A  Picture- Book  of  Country  Life 
for  Toung  Folks.     Edited  by  James  Weston. 


An  oblong  picture-book  well  got  up,  and 
illustrated  with  pleasant,  descriptive,  and  in- 
structive papers  about '  Our  Cottage  near  the 
Sea,'  to  which  a  London  family  went  for  six 
months.  Gardening,  fishing,  tricycling,  fern- 
hunting,   &c. The   Roman   Students.      A 

Tale  of  the  Renaissance.  By  D.  Alcook. 
The  story  opens  on  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople. Its  hero,  then  a  young  lad,  is 
the  heir  to  a  noble  Greek  name,  and  to  the 
misfortunes  that  came  upon  his  home.  His 
mother  and  he  escape  to  Venice,  where  and  in 
Rome  most  of  the  incidents  occur.  It  is  in 
every  way  able,  the  history  is  well  considered, 
the  ideas  of  the  time  are  well  represented,  and 
it  is  made  living  by  a  sufficient  element  of 
personal  romance.  It  is  one  of  the  best  sto- 
ries of  the  year. 

Frederick  Warnb  and  Co. — Men  of  Note: 
their  Boyhood  and  School-days.  By  Ernest 
Foster.  Sixteen  notable  men,  beginning  with 
the  Prince  Consort  and  ending  with  Thomas 
Edward,  are  here  delineated  in  their  early 
life  for  the  interest  and  edification  of  younfi^ 
people.  Thus  we  have  accounts  of  Lora 
Eldon,  Canning,  Macaulay,  Livin^tone, 
George  Washington,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
&c.  Mr.  Foster  writes  simply,  intelligently, 
and  his  papers  are  pleasant  reading. 

W.  Swan  Sonnensohein  and  Co. — Two 
Stories.  By  Berthold  Auerbach.  The  first 
of  these  is  a  sketch  rather  than  a  story.  It 
describes,  as  only  Auerbach  can  describe, 
Christian  Gellert,  the  German  poet  and  phi- 
losopher, poor,  devout,  heavenly-minded,  but 
frail  and  despondent,  and  the  effect  produced 
upon  him  by  a  load  of  wood  brought  by  a 
rustic  whom  his  words  had  corrected  and 
inspired.  That  is  all;  but  it  is  done  with 
a  rare  and  tender  beauty.  •  The  second  story, 
'The  Stepmother,'  is  longer,  and  has  more 
of  incident.  Its  strength  and  beauty,  how- 
ever, lie  in  the  quiet,  subtle  analysis  and  work- 
ing of  ordinary  human  feelings,  to  which 
quaint  expression  is  given  by  the  German 
family  life  amid  which  they  work.  The  step- 
mother is  a  well-drawn  character. True  to 

Himself;  or^  the  Story  of  a  Great  Life, — Savo- 
narola. By  Frances  E.  Cooke.  The  Life  of 
John  Widif.  By  W.  Chapman.  2'he  L^e  of 
Martin  Luther.  By  W.  Chapman.  Three  vo- 
lumes, uniform  in  size  and  binding,  and  pre- 
sumably a  series.  The  life  of  Savonarola  is 
traced  from  his  boyhood  to  his  death,  and  is 
full  of  interest.  The  lives  of  Wiclif  and 
Luther  are  skilfully  sketched.  They  are  ad- 
mirable books  for  boys. 


THEOLOGY,  PHELOSOPHT,  AND  PHILOLOOT. 

The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.8., 
Canon  of  Westminster,  &c.  Two  Vols. 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

The  same  merits  and  the  same  defects  as 
marked  the  former  two  works  of  the  same 
series  reappear  in  these  two  volumes.  There 
is  ample  evidence  of  widt  reading — an  exten- 
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sive,  indeed,  if  not  always  exact  or  critical 
scholarship-— an  easy  flow  of  rhetoric,  which 
sometimes  seems  to  command  the  author  in- 
stead of  obeying  him.  There  is  certainly 
some  lack  of  the  repose  and  reserre  that 
recent  examples  have  especially  taught  us  to 
desiderate  in  great  works  dealing  with  such  a 
grand  and  ever-interesting  theme  as  the  ori- 
gins of  Christianity  and  its  effects  upon  civili- 
zation. Canon  Farrar  is  fain  to  obtain  verisi- 
militude by  associating  details  under  the  law 
of  contrast ;  but  though  he  gains  the  sense  of 
a  certain  realism  by  the  process,  he  does  not 
always  render  clearer  the  lines  of  the  portrait 
under  his  hand,  while,  notwithstanding,  his 
claim  really  is  to  be  a  portrait- painter;  and 
so  to  use  accessories  merely  to  aid  him  in 
making  the  lines  more  vivid  and  impressive. 
And  he  does  not  always  consider  what  the 
painters  call  Ume  in  his  picture.  But  it  must 
be  said  that  his  aim  is  high,  and  that  |he  is 
never  unconscious  of  the  greatness  of  his  task. 
He  paints  the  period  with  which  he  deals 
with  a  broad  and  effective  vigour,  which 
must  interest  many  readers  in  the  theme  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  interested  in  it,  and 
must  do  not  a  little  to  create  a  taste  for  stu- 
dies of  the  higher  Biblical  criticism  among 
general  readers.  In  more  respects  than  one 
the  present  undertaking  must  have  been  more 
difficult  than  in  the  former  cases.  To  have 
one  central  figure,  around  which  all  the  facts 
could  be  grouped,  was  a  great  gain ;  the  task 
is  made  all  the  more  difficult  when  a  series  of 
individualities  are  to  be  studied  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  writings,  which  have 
the  disadvantage  (from  this  point  of  view)  of 
being  mystical  and  surcharged  with  senti- 
ment, utterly  undogmatic,  and  conveying  lit- 
tle of  such  definite  personal  traits  as  can  be 
used  for  direct  biographical  use.  He  has 
of  course,  in  the  present  volume,  put  out  his 
|p*and  effort  on  the  character  of  St.  John,  and 
It  is  due  to  him  to  acknowledge  his  substan- 
tial success.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  his 
theory  that  the  Apocalypse  was  the  earliest  of 
St.  John's  writings,  and  that  the  Gospel  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  John  are  the  final  utter- 
ances of  Christian  revelation,  he  has  made  a 
very  consistent  narrative,  in  which  he  makes 
facts  fit  in  with  the  appearance  of  Gnostic 
infiuences  and  of  new  Christoloeies  operating 
in  the  conception  and  style  of  these  writings. 
'The  Apocalypse,*  he  says,  'had  its  imme- 
diate origin  in  two  events  which  happened 
at  this  period  of  the  life  of  St.  John.  One 
was  the  Neronian  persecution ;  the  other  was 
the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  War.  It  was  not 
until  these  events  were  over,  it  was  not  until 
their  Divine  teaching  had  done  its  work,  and 
a  third  and  more  gradual  event — the  develop- 
ment of  Gnostic  teaching  in  the  form  of 
new  Christoloffies — called  forth  in  its  turn 
the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  as  the  final  utter- 
ance of  Christian  revelation.*  Dr.  Farrar,  in 
order  to  apply  the  fullest  knowledge  to  the 
support  of  this  thesis,  has  extended  his  field 
of  study,  and  has  eiven  a  very  vigorous  ac- 
count of  Alexandrian  Christianity,  and  the 
development  of  the  Gnostic  system.     He  in- 


dicates forcibly  the  part  which  Oriental  mysti- 
cism played,  in  concert  with  the  new  Platon- 
ism,  in  modifying  and  coloring  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  adapting  it  for  influence  in  cer- 
tain directions  which  could  only,  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  found  to  have  evil  results  in 
schism.  The  portrait  of  St.  John  is  in  every 
way  striking;  and  much  effect  is  gained  by  the 
contrast  between  his  character  and  those  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  *  St.  John  remark- 
ably exemplifies  the  definition  that  genius  is 
the  heart  of  childhood  taken  up  and  glorified 
in  the  powers  of  manhood.  In  his  style  the 
artless  ingenuousness  of  a  child  is  intimately 
blended  with  the  deep  though tfuln ess  of  a  man. 
But  the  style  is,  in  its  very  characteristics,  ill 
suited  for  controversy.  It  is  not  syllogistic, 
like  that  of  St.  Paul ;  nor  rhetorical,  like  that 
of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  rather  contemplative,  noting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thought,  without  marking  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  thoughts  themselves. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  oblique  sentence 
throughout  St.  John*s  Gospel.  Often  the 
sentences  follow  each  other  without  any  con- 
junction between  them,  except  by  taking  up 
again  the  chief  word  in  the  preceding  clause. 
But  under  the  incessant  repetitions  the  thought 
is  constantly  advanced.* 

Another  point  on  which  Dr.  Farrar  will  ex- 
cite no  little  critical  opposition  is  his  attempt 
to  show  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
not  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  but  of  A  polios. 
He  asserts  that  both  in  style  and  mode  of 
thought  it  is  thoroughly  unlike  St.  Paul. 
Apollos,  he  holds,  composed  it  with  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  supporting  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians unaer  persecution.  He  has  accumulated 
many  facts,  and  has  reasoned  out  the  matter 
with  much  ingenuity;  but  we  fear  Biblical 
critics  generally  will  neither  give  full  assent 
to  his  arguments,  nor  regard  them  as  much 
strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  Luther, 
however  valuable  such  an  opinion  might  be 
on  other  questions. 

The  earliest  chapters,  in  which  we  have  a 
very  realistic  picture  of  the  Roman  World 
under  Nero,  are  especially  noteworthy  for  the 
fervid  force  by  which  they  are  characterized. 
Dr.  Farrar  paints  the  horrors  of  that  time — 
when  pleasure  had  ceased  to  please,  and  when 
a  morbid  satiety  had  followea  in  a  long  course 
of  degrading  indulgence — with  a  penetrating 
emphasis.  The  contrast  of  the  deep  internal 
satisfaction  and  calm  by  which  the  early 
Christians  were  supported  in  their  persecu- 
tions, their  trials  and  tortures  worse  than 
death,  is  in  his  hands  something  more  than 
affecting.  Dr.  Farrar  has  endeavoured  to 
produce  good  reasons  for  regarding  Nero  as 
*  the  antichrist  *  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  though 
critical  points  might  be  advanced  to  bar  that 
conclusion,  Nero  did  indeed  seem  as  though 
he  were  something  else  than  man. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  on  points  assail- 
able by  stern  criticism.  Dr.  Farrar's  book  re- 
mains a  powerful  and  brilliant  performance. 
He  writes  with  unflagging  energy :  he  never 
fails  for  effective  language.  If  he  cannot  be 
praised  for  beauty  of  phrase  and  epithet,  his 
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seDtences  have  a  commanding  sweep,  and 
eTerywhere  glow  with  colour  and  morement. 
It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  where  the  work 
of  a  scholar  of  severer  tastes  and  more  exact- 
ing methods  would  never  be  looked  at,  or,  if 
looked  at,  would  be  quickly  thrown  aside  in 
weariness.  A  man  should  not  be  criticized 
for  not  doing  what  he  never  undertook  to  do. 
Dr.  Farrar  meant  to  write  a  popular  book,  and 
not  a  book  for  scholars,  though  it  was  a  lead- 
ing part  of  his  plan  that  his  work  should  em- 
body the  later  results  of  learning.  His  answer 
to  many  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  pro- 
nounced upon  him  could  doubtless 'be  con- 
Teyed  in  the  words  of  Galileo,  though  with  a 
slightly  different  meaning:  'Pur  si  muove' 
— itiU  U  moves. 

Jubilee  Lectures,  An  Historical  Series,  de- 
livered on  the  Occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales.  With  an  Introductory  Chapter. 
Two  Vols.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  Jubilee  Tear  of  the  Congregational 
Union  has  been  utilized  in  manifold  ways. 
The  Jubilee  Fund  for  the  building  of  new 
places  of  worship  and  otherwise  extending  the 
service  of  Congregational  churches  has  reached 
£220,000.  The  Lectures  before  us  were  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  Committee  of  the  Union, 
and  delivered  not  only  in  the  Memorial  Hall, 
but,  in  part,  in  many  of  the  principal  towns 
of  England.  The  eleven  lecturers  are  well 
chosen,  and  as  a  rule  their  lectures  are  marked 
by  great  ability.  Dr.  Dale  begins  with  the 
*  Early  Independents ;'  followed  by  Dr.  Alton 
on  'Land  and  the  Puritans;'  Dr.  Stoughton 
on  *  The  Westminster  Assembly;'  Dr.  Conder 
on  '  Independents  in  the  Days  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;'  Dr.  Kennedy  on  *  The  Policy  of 
the  Ilestoration,  and  of  the  Beign  of  Charles 
IL ;'  Mr.  Pearson  on  '  Bishop  Burnet  and  Con- 
temporary Schemes  of  Church  Comprehen- 
sion ;'  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  on  '  The  Struggle 
for  Church  Liberty  in  the  Georgian  Era;'  and 
Mr.  Mackennal  on  'The  Evangelical  Revival 
in  the  Georgian  Era.'  The  last  three  lectures 
survey  Congregationalism  in  its  relation  to 
contemporary  thought  and  life.  Mr.  White 
discusses  '  Broad  Church  Doctrine  and  Inde- 
pendency;' Mr.  J.  G.  Rogers  '  Clericalism  and 
Independency;'  and  Mr.  Henry  Richard  'Non- 
conformity in  Wales.'  We  have  thus  a  con- 
tinuous sequence  of  historical  development; 
and  the  student  of  religious  history  will  be 
interested  in  tracing  first  the  historic  continu- 
ity of  Congregational  Church  principles  and 
life,  and  next  their  progressive  development, 
as  from  a  furtive  and  illicit  and  persecuted 
thing  Congregationalism  has  passed  through 
the  stages  of  toleration,  disability,  and  social 
contempt  to  its  present  position  of  liberty, 
extensiveness,  ana  power.  Men,  blinded  by 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  may  still  affect  to 
speak  of  it  with  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
contempt.  History  cannot  veto  it,  nor  can 
any  section  of  politicians  avoid  reckoning 
with  it  in  the  government  of  the  country.  A 
minister  who,  like  Lord  Beaconsfield,  under- 
takes to  flout  its  political,  ethical,  and  re- 


ligious sentiments,  will. soon  find  that  instead 
of  'dishing  Dissent,'  Dissent  will  very  dis- 
astrously dish  him.  Let  Congregationalism 
be  sufdciently  interested  and  aroused,  it  must 
be  listened  to.  The  record  is  a  very  marvel- 
lous one — the  continuous  development  more 
marvellous  than  the  fluctuations;  even  than 
that  surprising  but  premature  birth  of  time 
which  in  a  dozen  years  made  the  Independents 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  arbiters  of  the  na- 
tion. How  the  Established  Church  of  this 
country,  with  its  disastrous  record  of  reverse 
processes,  can  look  upon  such  a  record  of 
blind  persecution,  religious  hate,  and  igno- 
minious defeat  on  its  part  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. There  is  no  break  or  reversal  in  the 
dark  record.  Men  like  Williams  and  Bur^iet, 
spasms  of  respect  like  that  which  followed 
the  action  of  the  Independents  towards  the 
seven  bishops,  do  not  affect  the  course  of 
policy  of  this  Church.  It  has  been  uniform 
in  its  assertion  of  prerogative  and  its  attempts 
to  compel  conformity.  It  is  simply  astound- 
ing that  our  weekly  papers  should  record 
outbreaks  of  such  feeling  and  policy  still. 
Whatever  has  been  won  for  liberty  and  cha- 
rity has  been  wrenched  from  reluctant  and 
shrieking  hands,  down  to  the  last  Burials 
Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
trace  a  Nonconformist  record  in  which,  speak- 
ing in  the  same  general  way,  there  is  not  a 
single  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  That  un- 
selfishly, nobly,  and  for  others  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  we  have  steadily  fought  and  suf- 
fered for  truth  and  liberty,  and  that  but  for 
us  many  of  our  most  precious  constitutional 
liberties  would  have  been  lost  or  com- 
promised, has  been  the  testimony  even  of 
those  the  farthest  removed  in  political  and 
ecclesiastical  principles  from  us.  We  do  not 
meet  in  these  volumes  with'  a  single  passage 
in  our  history  that  needs  to  be  apologized  for. 
These  lectures  are  not  a  continuous  history  so 
much  as  a  consecutive  series ;  necessarily  they 
overlap.  The  lecturer  sometimes  supplies  a 
preparatory  general  view,  which,  had  he  seen 
the  lecture  of  his  predecessor,  he  might  have 
omitted;  but  few  will  complain  of  redun- 
dancy. Each  lecture  is  a  panel  picture.  It 
is  impossible  to  enter  into  minute  characteri- 
zations of  all  the  eleven;  it  would  be  invi- 
dious to  select.  We  can  only,  therefore, 
commend  to  our  churches,  more  especially  to 
their  younger  members,  the  series,  lliey 
constitute  an  ecclesiastical  tradition  of  which 
any  church  may  well  be  proud. 

Oesta  Ohristi;  or,  a  Hutory  of  Bunume  Progress 
under  Ohristiamty,  By  C.  Lorino  Braob, 
Author  of  the  'Races  of  the  Old  World,' 
&c.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  subject  which  Mr.  Brace  has  taken  up 
is  one  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  student's  best 
thoughts  and  efforts.  It  has  engaged  many 
minds ;  indeed,  neither  the  historian,  the  theo- 
logian, the  moral  philosopher,  nor  the  inquirer 
into  manners  and  customs  can  ignore  it.  But 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  work  so  wide  in  scope 
and  so  well  condensed  on  the  whole  as  is  the  pre- 
sent volume.    Mr.  Brace  does  not  trouble  mm- 
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Belf  to  ^ther  up  facts  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  an  aspect  of  completeness;  haa  he 
been  inclined  to  do  this,  he  might  have  made 
a  volume  on  the  contrast  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Roman  world  before  the  advent  of 
Christianity  and  the  condition  into  which  it 
was  transformed  in  the  short  period  of  a 
couple  of  centuries  as  regards  personal  purity 
and  the  place  accorded  to  woman.  But  this 
has  been  done  with  great  efficiency  by  several 
writers — among  the  latest  being  Dr.  Ulhorn 
and  Canon  Farrar,  in  the  introductory  part  of 
his  *■  Early  Days  of  Christianity.'  As  it  is,  he 
has  presented  in  very  clear,  vigorous  terms 
the  remarkable  process  by  which  public 
morals  were  aided  by  the  action  of  the  Church 
in  the  early  centuries  modifying  and  mitigat- 
ing the  condition  of  slavery,  and  through 
this  raising  the  maraU  in  a  thousand  ways. 
He  presents  the  main  facts  well  as  respects 
the  destruction  and  exposure  of  female  and 
of  weakly  children,  and  shows  how  even 
Christian  influence  told  on  that  custom ;  em- 
phasizing it  by  setting  down  indications  of 
the  consent  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  anti- 
quity had  given  to  it — Seneca,  Cicero,  and 
Plautus  among  them.  The  most  original  and 
interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Brace's  book  re- 
lates to  the  Middle  A^es.  Here  he  shows 
real  discrimination  and  judicial  tact.  By 
this  time  it  becomes  difficult  to  separate  the 
precise  effect  of  Christianity  from  that  of 
other  influences.  *  In  all  the  reforms  of  the 
Middle  Ages,'  he  writes,  'whether  as  to 
woman,  or  humane  legislation,  or  checking 
war,  or  abolishing  cruel  practices,  or  doing 
away  with  serfdom  and  slavery,  the  problem 
is  to  trace  the  precise  influence  of  Christian- 
ity, as  distinguished  from  many  other  moral 
and  material  forces.'  Christianity  indeed 
readily  assimilated  whatever  was  already 
available  in  this  direction,  supplying  new 
impulse  and  life.  Mr.  Brace,  we  think,  dis- 
criminates as  far  as  that  is  possible  between 
direct  and  indirect  influence  in  this  part  of 
the  work.  In  the  record  of  the  modem  world 
he  displays  a  lively  sympathy,  and  sets  for- 
ward clearly  but  without  exaggeration  the 
possibilities  that  lie  for  Christianity  in  the 
future,  recognizing  also  the  boundless  field  to 
be  cultivated.  Many  centuries  must  elapse 
before  the  work  can  be  more  than  begun. 
But  the  progress  is  sure.  He  shows  that 
instead  of  being  weak  and  unmanly,  the 
Christian  ideal  embraces  the  highest  bravery 
and  heroism ;  and  in  a  section  headed  *  Evo- 
lution,' we  find  him  successfully  applying  to 
it  the  principle  of  'survival  of  the  fittest,' 
claiming  that  Christianity  presents  all  the 
conditions  that  Evolution  requires  to  form 
the  perfect  race  of  society ;  but  claiming  also 
that  it  throws  in  a  force  which  Evolution  does 
not  reckon  upon,  and  which  hastens  on  all 
the  currents  of  good  working  in  human  life. 
It  offers  the  love  for  an  unequalled  character; 
for  a  Divine  person,  who  embodies  all  ab- 
stract morality.  In-  this  closing  portion  Mr. 
Brace's  style  no  doubt  owes  something  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  for  thirty  years  identi- 
fied  with  great  philanthropic  and  Christian 


enterprizes,  and  is  thus  a  worker,  and  not 
merely  an  observer  and  speculative  thinker. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  readers  may 
think  that  he  speaks  a  little  unqualifiedly  when 
he  speaks  as  he  does  about  the  corruption  and 
bigotry  of  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
tending  to  counteract  the  working  of  the  true 
faith;  but  few  readers,  we  think,  will  deny 
his  sincerity  and  high  intent,  his  extensive 
reading  and  his  grasp  of  the  subject. 

Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library.  Chris- 
tian Ethici.  Special  Part.  Second  Divi- 
sion: Social  Ethics.  By  Dr.  H.  Mabtbk- 
SEN.  Translated  from  the  Author's  Gherman 
Editions  by  Sophia  Taylob. 

BUdical  Theology  of  the  New  Teatofncnt,  By 
Bernard  Weiss.  Translated  from  the 
Third  Revised  Edition  by  the  Rev.  Datid 
Eaton.     Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  volume  is  a  supplement  to  the  author's 
'General  Ethics,'  ana  discusses  the  Moral 
Life  of  Society  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
This  includes  (1)  the  Family,  under  which 
questions  of  marriage  and  divorce,  the  posi- 
tion of  woman,  and  the  relations  of  the  fami- 
ly, are  discussed.  (2)  The  State  in  its  various 
relations  to  social  life.  The  vniter's  views 
on  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  State 
are  somewhat  hazy.  He  defines  the  State  as 
'  a  mere  instrument  for  the  development  and 
promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  man- 
kind on  earth.'  He  confuses  the  Christianity 
of  statesmen  and  the  organization  of  the 
State  for  Christian  purposes.  Of  course 
statesmen,  like  merchants,  are  to  be  Chris- 
tians, and  are  to  be  influenced  by  Christianity 
in  all  that  they  do,  but  that  the  State  qtia 
organized  government  is  to  *  promote  by  ex- 
ternal arrangements  the  kingdom  of  Ood,' 
even  though  it  allow  liberty  to  Dissenters,  is 
another  thing.  Is  it  really  true  that  *  an  un- 
limited and  entirely  unregulated  religious 
liberty,  inviting,  so  to  speak,  sects  of  every 
possible  variety  to  settle  in  the  land  and  act 
as  they  please,  is  an  evidence  rather  of  reli- 
gious indifference  than  of  true  toleration?' 
We  think  that  history  shows  that  the  most 
consistent  advocates  of  absolute  religious  li- 
berty and  the  incompetence  of  the  State  to 
legislate  in  any  way  for  religion,  have  been 
men  of  the  strongest  religious  faith.  Milton 
and  Locke  did  not  advocate  liberty  from  reli- 
gious indifference.  In  treating  of  marriage, 
also,  Dr.  Martensen  claims  for  the  Church 
more  than  we  can  concede.  He  writes,  how- 
ever, with  general  moderation,  good  sense, 
and  practical  sympathies. 

Dr.  Weiss  presents  in  scientific  form  the 
religious  ideas  embodied  in  Christianity.  Be- 
ginning with  the  traditions  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  he  examines  His  message  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  God,  His  testimony  concern- 
ing Himself,  His  personal  ministry,  the  Mes- 
sianic Church.  He  then  deals  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostolic  Church  previous  to  the 
calling  of  Paul,  and  then  with  what  he  calls 
Paulinism — the  doctrinal  system  which  we 
owe  to  Paul.     Dr.  Weiss  is  thoroughly  Evan- 
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gelical,  and  in  some  of  his  views  even  nar- 
rowly so;  but  he  is  intelligent.  He  takes  a 
broad  and  vigorous  grasp  of  things,  and  dis- 
cusses his  great  themes  in  a  spirit  at  once 
reverent  ana  free. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Edited  by  F. 
Max  Mt}Li«BB.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the 
Arya*  cts  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Apattambay 
Oautamaj  Vasuihtha^  and  Baudhdyana, 
Translated  by  Gbobg  Buhlbb.  Part  II. 
Vol.  XIV.  PahJmi  Texts.  Translated  by 
E.  W.  West.  Part  II.  Vol.  XVHI.  Ox- 
ford :  The  Clarendon  Press. 

Herr  B^hler's  Introduction  to  the  Sutras  of 
this  volume  consists  of  minute  criticisms  on 
their  age  and  text.  All  that  it  is  possible  to 
say  is  that  they  probably  date  from  the  se- 
cond or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
To  scholars,  their  philological,  historical,  and 
theological  value  is  immense;  to  ordinary 
readers  their  chief  interest  will  be  in  the 
speculations  about  the  mystery  of  God  and  of 
human  life,  and  in  their  ethical  notions  of 
life  which  they  contain.  In  both  the  vo- 
lumes before  us,  especially  in  the  second,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  men  speculating  on  precise- 
ly the  same  metaphysical,  spiritual,  and  moral 
problems  which  agitate  the  world  yet :  '  Why 
a  righteous  man  is  better  than  all  creatures,' 
*  Why  the  good  suffer  more  than  the  bad  in 
this  world,'  *How  sinners  are  punished,' 
'Where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  and 
wicked  go,'  'The  nature  of  heaven  and  hell,' 
'  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  buy  corn  and  keep 
it  long,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  for  the  sake  of 
profit.'  The  cause  of  the  rainbow,  of  phases 
of  the  moon,  of  eclipses,  of  river  beds, 
^What  things  happen  through  destiny,  and 
what  through  exertion,'  '  The  nature  and  ma- 
terial of  the  sky.'  Often  one  is  surprised  by 
the  keen  spiritual  insight  displayed  in  the 
answer  to  such  questions.  Here  is  a  Vedic 
dictum  concerning  women:  'Their  fathers 
protect  them  in  childhood,  their  husbands 
protect  them  in  youth,  and  their  sons  protect 
them  in  age:  a  woman  is  never  fit  for  inde- 
pendence.' The  date  of  the  Pahlavi  Texts 
that  we  have  cbiefiy  quoted  is  ascertained  to 
be  A.D.  881.  Their  interest  is  the  light  that 
they  throw  upon  the  state  of  the  Zoroastrian 
religion  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  A  Systema- 
tic and  Critical  Study  of  the  Parables  of 
our  Lord.  ByALBXAi7DEB  B.  Bbuce,  D.D. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Professor  Bruce  has  done  well  to  reprint  his 
important  papers  on  the  Parabolic  Teaching 
of  Christ  contributed  to  the  Homiletical 
Magazine.  They  are  eminently  scholarly  and 
theological  as  distinguished  from  a  treatment 
that  is  mainly  devotional  and  homiletical.  His 
aim  is  to  develop  the  didactic  significance  of 
these  apologues  in  their  relation  to  our  Lord's 
teaching.  They  are  classified  under  the 
heads  (1)  Theoretic  Parables,  including  such 
as  the  Sower,  the  Drag  Net,  the  Treasure  and 
the  Pearl,  the  Mustard  Seed  and  Leaven,  etc. 
(2)  Parables  of  Grace,  such  as  those  of  Luke 


XV.,  the  Great  Supper,  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
&c.  (3)  Parables  of  Judgment,  such  as  the 
Barren  Fig-tree,  the  Wicked  Husbandman, 
the  Ten  Virgins,  &c. 

This,  of  course,  disturbs  the  chronological 
development  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  but  it 
helps  in  a  scientific  presentation  of  it.  It  is, 
indeed,  ultimately  a  study  of  comparative 
theology.  Perhaps  the  exposition  of  the 
Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  affords  as  good 
an  example  as  any  of  the  broad  conception, 
the  subtle  congruity,  the  moral  and  scriptural 
fidelity,  and  the  psychological  truth  of  Pro- 
fessor Bruce's  treatment.  Ko  temptation  in 
the  interpretation  of  a  parable  is  greater  than 
that  of  finding  significance  in  minor  things. 
Professor  Bruce  grasps  simply  and  firmly  the 
root  idea,  and  leaves  the  accessories  as  mere 
filling  up  of  the  picture.  Many  as  have  been 
the  expositions  of  the  Parables,  we  recal  none 
more  robust,  more  full  of  common  sense,  and 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  high  spirituality 
of  Christianity  than  this  is. 

Thoughts  for  the  Weary  and  the  Sorrowful,  By 
Albxandbb  Raleigh.  Edinburgh :  A.  and 
C.  .Black. 

Few  ministries  in  our  time  have  had  in  so 
high  a  degree  the  peculiar  qualities  which 
comfort  human  sorrow  and  enter  into  human 
affections  as  that  of  Dr.  Raleigh.  His  intel- 
lectual strength  always  embodied  itself  in 
emotional  forms;  his  imagination  always 
tended  to  sentiment ;  while  his  human  sympa- 
thies were  quick,  spiritual,  and  devout.  This 
little  volume  of  fragments,  culled  from  his 
sermons  with  skilful  tenderness  and  good 
taste  by  Mrs.  Raleigh,  will  be,  we  tMnk, 
much  prized  as  a  collection  of  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  struggle  of  human  life  and  its 
comforts  in  Christ;  all  the  more  that  it  was 
not  formally  prepared  as  such,  and  does  not 
take  the  formal  tone  of  such.  Life  is  looked 
at  as  it  is,  not  gloomily  but  hopefully ;  and 
its  rich  and  manifold  possibilities  are  pointed 
out.  Dr.  Raleigh  here,  as  always,  is  uncon- 
ventional and  fresh.  His  preaching  is  a  kind 
of  inspired  talk,  rich  and  yet  chaste  in  its 
imaginative  forms,  and  full  of  that  deep  sym- 
pathy with  human  life  which  all  who  would 
comfort  it  must  possess. 

The  Organisation  of  the  Skvrly  Christian 
Churches,  Bampton  Lecture  for  1880.  By 
EDwm  Hatch,  M.A.  Second  Edition 
Revised.     Rivingtons  and  Co. 

The  modern  historical  method,  which  is 
determined  by  exact  evidence  construed  on 
scientific  principles,  is  making  short  work  of 
all  that  is  mythical  and  legendary  in  history. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  both  ancient 
and  modern  history  have  been  reconstructed. 
What  Niebuhr  did  for  Roman  and  Grote  for 
Grecian  history,  Hallam,  Stubbs,  and  Free- 
man have  done  for  English  history.  And  our 
estimates  of  men — Cromwell,  for  instance — 
and  things  are  sometimes  reversed.  Neander 
applied  the  same  method  to  Church  history. 
Mr.  Hatch  has  done  the  same,  and  with  a 
boldness  and  noble  fidelity  to  truth,  so  far  as 
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it  can  be  ascertained,  which  refuses  to  be 
biassed  by  either  Church  traditions  or  party 
interests.  The  general  .verdict  of  the  public 
has  confirmed  the  very  high  estimate  of  his 
work  which  we  expressed  in  reviewing  the 
first  edition.  Already  it  has  been  translated 
into  the  German  language.  It  has  secured 
the  commendation  of  the  most  competent  of 
historical  scholars,  and — strongest  testimony 
of  all — it  has  well-ni^h  paralyzed  the  advo- 
cates of  the  ecclesiastical  traditions  which  it 
traverses.  No  competent  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian has  attempted  a  refutation  of  it,  while 
reviews  of  it  in  Hiffh  Church  organs  have  been 
singularly  timid  and  incompetent.  Mr.  Hatch 
scarcely  needed  to  have  devoted  the  pages  of 
his  preface  to  this  edition  to  a  reply  to  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gore,  which  is  mucn  stronger 
in  vehement  language  than  in  evidence  and 
argument.  We  need  not  again  touch  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Hatch's  work.  It  is  enough  to 
congratulate  him  upon  its  distinguished  re- 
ception and  approval,  and  to  say  that  its 
patient  investigations  and  conclusions  dis- 
tinctively mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  traditions. 

Buddha,  By  Dr.  Hermann  Oldbnbbro. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  Host, 
3engal  Civil  Service.  Williams  and  Nor- 
gate. 

This  is  a  translation  of  a  very  able  work — 
an  account  of  *  Buddha,  his  Life,  his  Doc- 
trines, and  his  Order,'  by  one  of  the  first  Pali 
scholars  of  the  continent.  The  exclusive 
study  of  Sanscrit  led  at  one  time  to  some 
neglect  of  the  Pali  scriptures,  in  which  are 
preserved  the  teachings  addressed  by  Buddha 
to  disciples  chosen  out  of  the  multitude  in 
their  own  vernacular  dialect;  and  even  now 
the  true  nature  of  primitive  Buddhism,  and 
the  history  of  its  founder,  are  far  from  being 
universally  understood.  It  was  only,  indeed, 
the  other  day  that  a  distinguished  student  of 
Indian  archeology,  M.  ^nart,  basing  his 
criticisms  on  the  legendary  biographies  cur- 
rent in  China  and  Thibet,  attempted  to  resolve 
Buddha  into  a  solar  myth.  Dr.  Oldenberg, 
who  justly  espouses  the  more  popular  view 
which  regards  Gotama  Buddha  as  an  histori- 
cal personage,  whose  real  history  has  been 
overshadowed  with  an  after-growth  of  legend, 
is  most  successful  in  disentangling' and  mter- 
preting  the  maze  of  fable,  doctrine,  and  fact 
embodied  in  the  early  Pali  texts.  Still 
greater  interest,  however,  attaches  to  his  at- 
tempts to  trace  fthe  origin  of  the  Buddhist 
creed  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  birth  of 
the  reformer,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name. 
For  Buddhism  did  not  come  at  once  into  a 
world  which  *  circumstances  had  made  ripe 
to  receive  its  tenets '  as  a  perfectly  new  con- 
ception from  the  brain  of  a  new  teacher.  Its 
essential  doctrines  were  really  of  Brahmanic 
origin,  and  had  taken  their  beginnings  long 
before  in  a  special  region  of  India,  and  under 
the  influence  of  special  surroundings.  The 
isolation  of  the  Inao- Aryan  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. by  impracticable  mountain  barriers 
has,  at  all  times,  prevented  that  reciprocal  in- 


fluence of  races  differing  from  one  another  in 
type  and  bent  of  intellect,  which  in  Europe 
(to  take  one  instance  only)  produced  a  new 
form  of  religious  philosophy  through  the 
union  of  Hellenic  and  Semitic  thought.  The 
philosophies  of  India  were  self-originated 
and  9eli-developed ;  often  worked  out  with  a 
subtlety  of  reasoning  which  the  blunter  West- 
em  intellect  is  apt  to  treat  as  spiders'  webs. 
But  in  India  itself,  from  a  very  early  time, 
Aryan  thought  began  to  run  in  different 
channels;  still  following  the  line  of  the  Yedic 
hymns  in  the  North-west,  but  marked  with  a 
keener  sense  of  the  suffering  and  sorrow  which 
are  in  the  world,  with  less  reverence  for  the 
Brahmanic  caste,  and  more  tender  regard  for 
chiefs  and  common  people  in  the  districts 
farther  east  along  the  Ganges,  where  the  re- 
laxing climate  made  the  race  less  hardy,  and 
where  too,  perhaps,  it  was  somewhat  affected 
by  the  influence  of  non- Aryan  tribes.  It  is 
here  that  Buddhist  speculations  make  their 
flrst  appearance  in  embryonic  form,  and  here 
where  they  were  most  heartily  received  when 
formulated  by  Gotama  himself;  appealing  as 
they  did  to  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  pain, 
and  the  longing  for  undisturbed  repose  which 
lay  at  the  heart  of  all  who  heard  them 
preached.  It  is  not  Nothingness  which  is 
the  goal  of  the  Buddhist,  for  Nirvftna  does 
not  mean  annihilation.  It  is  the  perfect  ' 
state  of  sinlessness  and  painlessness,  where 
the  Tempter  flnds  no  entrance,  and  the  Ego, 

Eurified  from  all  pollution,  is  simply  insensi- 
le  to  all  attacks,  whether  they  be  spiritual 
or  physical.  It  is  the  state  typified  in  the 
legend  of  Godhika,  where  the  disciples  see 
the  Evil  One,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  smoke, 
moving  to  and  fro  around  the  corpse  in  search 
of  GU>ahika's  consciousness.  But  *  Godhika 
has  entered  into  Nirvftna;  his  consciousness 
nowhere  remains. '  We  have  no  space  to  speak 
of  Dr.  Oldenberg's  excellent  chapters  on  the 
order  established  by  Buddha,  and  the  rules  of 
holy  living,  which  it  was  foreseen,  even  from 
the  first,  would  not  be  long  observed  in  all 
their  purity.  *Only  five  hundred  years, 
Ananda,  will  the  doctrine  of  the  truth  abide.' 
We  can  only  say  that  this  is  a  treatise  which 
no  student  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East 
should  overlook,  while  even  the  general  reader 
will  find  much  in  it  of  the  highest  interest. 

Ths  New  Testament  Scriptures:  their  Claims, 
History^  and  Authority,  Being  the  Croll 
Lectures  for  1882.  By  A.  H.  Charterib, 
D.D.     James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Professor  Charteris  has  rendered  a  good 
service  in  this  outline  of  evidence  for  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  scriptures. 
He  first  examines  the  claims  of  the  writings 
themselves:  they  claim  truth,  unity,  and 
authority.  He  then  points  out  the  character- 
istics of  the  wri tinges  which  set  forth  such 
claims,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  question  of 
inspiration.  The  thiid  lecture  deals  with  the 
formation  of  the  Canon,  especially  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  Old  Testament.  The  fourth 
lecture  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
series.     It  discriminates  between  the  canoni- 
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cal  and  extra-canonical  scriptures,  examining 
the  claims  of  the  latter  as  well  as  their  con- 
trasted characteristics.  The  principal  writ- 
ings of  the  sub- Apostolic  age — those  of  Cle- 
ment, Barnabas,  Hermas,  Polycarp,  Ignatius, 
Papias,  and  the  Gnostics — are  passed  under 
rapid  review  and  characterization;  the  argu- 
ment for  the  New  Testament  thus  deduced 
being  that  of  contrast.  Then  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  Apologists. is  examined,  and 
the  grounds  of  the  authority  that  Christen- 
dom has  ascribed  to  the  New  Testament  are 
examined.  We  can  only  thus  indicate  the 
course  of  the  author's  apologetic.  He  neces- 
sarily gives  us  but  a  conspectus  of  the  argu- 
ment, frequently  referring  his  readers  for  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  evidence  to 
his  book  on  Canonicity. 

Professor  Charteris  is  abundantly  furnished 
with  that  ample  knowledge  which  alone  can 
do  this  with  intelligence  and  just  proportion. 
He  has  the  art,  moreover,  of  making  his  de- 
monstration thoroughly  readable.  It  is  a 
book  for  popular  use.  Any  intelligent  reader 
will  find  It  lucid  and  interesting.  Professor 
Charteris  has  the  reverent  instinct  of  the  true 
seeker  after  truth.  His  argument  rejects 
whatever  cannot  be  substantiated  by  histori- 
cal criticism.  He  is  only  one  instance  of 
many  that  the  freest  and  most  independent 
thought  may  lead  to  affirmative  conclusions. 
In  these  days  of  somewhat  superficial  scepti- 
cism, a  book  of  thoroufi^h  scholarship  and 
weighty  argument  like  this  is  a  great  boon. 

Ths  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiam :  its  Doctrine  and 
Ethic,  By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  Birming- 
ham.   Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Dale  only  superficially, 
and  estimate  him  popularly,  must  be  struck 
with  his  many-sidedness.  Those  who  know 
him  more  intimately  and  appraise  the  consti- 
tuent qualities  of  the  man,  are  equally  struck 
with  his  admirable  balance  of  faculties. 
Sometimes  this  is  pointed  out  as  a  courteous 
way  of  denying  force.  No  one  can  doubt  Mr. 
Dale's  force  either  in  practical  work  or  in  in- 
tellectual thought.  The  power  of  each  dis- 
tinctive quality  is  less  recognized  only  because 
of  the  well-adjusted  proportions  and  harmoni- 
ous action  of  the  whole.  Thus,  one  of  the 
foremost  of  non-professional  politicians,  he  is 
an  exemplary  Christian  pastor ;  one  of  the  most 
unresting  of  Christian  polemics,  he  has  the 
warmest  sympathies  with  the  sentiment  and 
even  mysticism  of  the  devout  life.  If  one 
day  he  is  making  a  political  speech  in  the 
Birmingham  Town  Hall,  the  next  he  is  ardent- 
ly co-operating  with  Messrs.  Moody  and  San- 
key  at  one  of  their  revival  meetings.  He  is  a 
scientific  theologian  of  no  small  acumen  and 
range  of  thought ;  but  he  uses  theology  as  a 
means  of  practical  everyday  religious  life  for 
the  artizans  of  Birmingham.  Eschewing  all 
asceticism  of  life,  he  yet  imperatively  insists 
upon  life  as  equally  sacred  in  all  its  duties,  as 
equally  a  service  and  a  religious  worship  what- 
ever it  does.  *  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ' 
has  therefore  appealed  to  his  instincts  with 
special  power.     In  no  epistle  of  Paul  are  lof- 
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tier  Christian  doctrines  discussed,  or  more 
homely  religious  duties  enforced.  The  doc- 
trine is  as  transcendental  as  the  ethic  is  prac- 
tical and  homely.  Mr.  Dale  deals  with  the 
epistle  in  a  broad,  vigorous  way.  His  pur- 
pose is  to  apply  its  prmciples  and  teachings 
to  the  speculative  thought  and  practical  ne- 
cessities of  nineteenth  century  human  life. 
He  therefore  deals  with  fundamental  mean- 
ings rather  than  with  the  minutisB  of  texts. 
He  seeks  to  translate  Paul's  Christian  ideas 
into  modern  thought,  and  by  them  to  test 
modern  speculations  concerning  God  and  sin 
and  Christ  and  salvation,  while  he  applies 
Paul's  ethics  to  Birmingham  families  and 
workshops,  politics  and  social  life.  His  book 
therefore  is  full  of  human  feeling.  It  is  any- 
thing but  a  theological  treatise  or  an  exegeti- 
cal  inquiry.  Both  the  theology  and  the  exege- 
sis are  there:  patient  and  adequate  thought 
and  scholarship  have  determined  both.  But 
they  are,  so  to  speak,  there  in  solution,  and 
for  present  and  practical  uses.*  To  thoughtful 
reaaers  it  will  be  curious  to  note — and  it  is 
another  illustration  of  the  remarkable  combi- 
nations in  Mr.  Dale  that  we  have  noted — the 
two  qualities  of  lofty  speculation — tending 
now  and  then  to  mysticism — and  utilitarian 
ethics.  The  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian  are 
in  the  best  qualities  of  each  embodied  in  them. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  mysti- 
cism, we  may  instance  his  theory  of  Christ's 
federal  headship  of  the  human  race,  upon 
which  we  remarked  when  reviewing  his 
volume  on  the  Atonement.  Of  course,  all 
great  spiritual  ideas  pass  the  limits  of  exact 
thought,  and  resolve  themselves  into  the  inde- 
finite. This  is  not  our  demur  to  the  extent 
to  which  Mr.  Dale  carries  his  theory,  for  we 
scarcely  need  say  that  the  question  with  us  is 
only  one  of  degree.  We  hold  the  fact  of 
Christ's  federal  head  as  strongly,  but  we  think 
Mr.  Dale  carries  it  to  the  verge  of  moral  con. 
tradictories.  There  is  a  feeling  of  unreality 
which  causes  us  to  hesitate.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  the  connection  between  this  theory  and 
the  author's  doctrine  of  conditional  immor- 
tality. We  cannot,  of  course,  discuss  so  large 
a  question  here.  We  can  only  say  that  on  this 
point  Mr.  Dale  does  not  carry  our  convictions. 
The  volume  is  full  of  lofty  ranges  of  thought 
and  of  fine  spiritual  generalizations,  which 
make  it  as  delightful  reading  for  the  simply 
devout  as  it  is  for  the  theologian.  It  is,  we 
think,  a  model  of  what  New  Testament  expo- 
sition should  be.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice 
the  lucid  beauty  of  the  style.  Every  idea 
finds  the  most  exact  expression.  Every  word 
is  selected  by  an  instinctive  and  highly  cul- 
tured literary  taste,  and  the  sentences  are  con- 
structed with  a  harmony  and  suffused  by  a 
delicate  beauty  of  form  and  colouring  that 
ought  to  satisfy  Mr.  Arnold  himself.  Mr. 
Dale  has,  we  think,  done  nothing  to  equal  this 
volume. 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  New  Testament.  By  John  Alexan- 
der TnoMs.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Thorns'  Concordance 
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has  speedily  followed  that  of  the  Student's 
Concordance  noticed  in  our  number  for  last 
July.  Both  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Uni- 
Tersities.  Mr.  Thorns*  work  is  simpler  than 
the  8tudent*s  Concordance.  It  is  limited 
strictly  to  the  Revised  Version,  whereas  the 
latter  combined  with  this  a  reference  to  the 
Authorized  Version.  Arranged  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  it  is  very  simple  and  apparently 
▼ery  complete.  It  contains,  Mr.  Thoms  tells 
us,  more  than  60,000  references.  It  is  printed 
in  good  type  and  is  a  handsome  volume. 

The  ParaUd  New  Te$tament,  Greek  and  Rng- 
lith,     Oxford :  At  the  University  Press. 

The  Texts  of  the  version  of  1611  and  of  that 
of  1881  are  printed  in  parallel  columns,  with 
the  Greek  Text,  as  followed  by  the  Revisers, 
on  the  opposite  page:  each  with  its  various 
readings.  Published  in  various  editions,  the 
volume  will  be  a  great  convenience  not  to 
students  only  but  also  to  ordinary  readers. 

Oritieal  and  Exegetieal  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament.  By  H.  A.  W.  Msteb,  Th.D. 
The  Epistles  of  James  and  John  by  Dr.  J.  £. 
HuTHBR.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by 
Dr.  GoTTLiBB  LOnbhann.  Edinburgh :  T. 
and  T.  Clark. 

These  volumes  complete  the  series  of  Mey- 
er's Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  by 
far  the  most  complete  critical  exegesis  of  the 
New  Testament  that -we  possess.  To  very 
accomplished  scholarship  Meyer  added  keen 
critical  discernment  and  a  reverent  indepen- 
dence of  judgment.  He  did  not  hope  to  com- 
plete his  great  work,  but  the  series  has  been 
made  complete  by  various  scholars.  Dr. 
Huther  is  known  to  English  students  by  his 
Commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  on 
the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  and  Dr.  Line- 
man by  his  Commentaries  on  the  Thes- 
salonians.  Both  are  able  scholars,  worthy  to 
follow  in  Meyer's  footsteps.  The  Epistle  of 
James  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Paton  Gloag ; 
the  Epistles  of  John  by  the  Rev.  Clarke  H. 
Irwin,  M.A. ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by 
the  Rev.  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.  A. 

77te  Pulpit  Commentary — 8t,  Mark.  Exposi- 
tion by  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickbrstbth,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Lichfield.  Homiletics  by  Rev. 
Professor  J.  R  Thomson,  M.A.  Homilies 
by  Various  Authors — Rev.  A.  Rowland, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  F.  MniR,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Professor  J.  J.  Givbn,  M.A.,  Rev.  Professor 
E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Riev.  R.  Gbeen.  Two 
Vols.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

We  cannot  but  think  the  vast  scale  of  this 
commentary  a  mistake.  Here  are  750  pages 
given  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  eiffhty- three  of 
them,  for  example,  to  the  first  chapter.  The 
exposition  occupies  eight  pages.  Professor 
Thomson's  homiletical  arrangement  twenty 
psges,  which  seems  ample  for  the  needs  of 
sermon  makers;  then  more  than  fifty  pages  of 
plans  of  sermons  by  the  five  homily  makers. 
The  plan  seems  to  be  for  each  one  to  supply 
homilies  for  the  same  chapter  in  turns;  tnus, 
Mr.  Muir's  contributions  are  followed  by  Mr. 


Rowland's,  his  by  Professor  Johnson's,  his  by 
Professor  Given's,  his  being  the  fullest  and 
most  elaborate.  The  result  is  that  we  go 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  development 
of  the  chapter.  Professor  Thomson  treats  of 
the  temptation  on  page  12,  Mr.  Muir  on  page 
31,  Mr.  Given  on  pp.  59  to  68.  This  is  very 
cumbrous,  confusing,  and  unnecessary;  one 
good  homily  on  each  section  might  suffice. 
The  Dean  of  Lichfield's  introduction  is  simple 
and  sufficient,  his  exegesis  is  scholarly  and 
lucid,  but  not  very  penetrating.  Some  of  the 
homilies  are  full  of  grip  and  power.  Professor 
Given's  especially ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  Divine  Book  suffers  many  things  by 
the  enormous  mass  of  material  thus  heaped 
upon  it. 

A  Religioue  Bneydopadia,  or  Dietionary  of 
Biblical^  Hiitorical,  Doetrinalj  and  Praetieal 
Theology.  Based  on  the  *  Real-Encyklo- 
pfidie '  of  Herzog,  Plitt.  and  Hauck.  Edited 
by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Associate 
Editors,  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  M.A.,  and 
Rev.  D.  8.  Schaff.  Vol.  L  Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

There  are,  we  suppose,  no  limits  to  the 
supply  of  encyclopieaic  dictionaries,  which 
has  been  so  remarkable  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  the  practical  demand  for  them.  In 
almost  every  department  of  intellectual  acti- 
vity knowledge  is  methodized  and  epitomized 
in  dictionaries.  Emphatically  is  this  an  a«:e 
of  dictionaries.  We  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  pre-dictionary  age,  and  the 
effects  produced  by  the  publication  of  Kitto*s 
*  Biblical  Cyclopeedia.'  Since  then  Biblical 
dictionaries  have  been  legion.  Among  the 
earliest  and  best  was  Herzog's  *  Real-Encyklo- 
pfidie'  in  twenty- two  volumes,  begun  in  1854. 
In  1856  a  condensed  translation  of  this  into 
English  was  begun,  several  parts  of  which 
were  published  by  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  it  was  not,  we  believe,  completed. 
Dr.  Schaff  has  sgain  undertaken  this  enter- 
prize,  making  Herzog,  however,  only  the 
basis  of  his  work,  compressing  long  articles, 
interesting  to  Germans  only,  and  supplemrnt- 
ing  it  by  articles  on  subjects,  especially  by 
English-speaking  writen*,  concerning  which 
Germans  are  generally  sublimely  ignorant.  It 
is  intended  to  compress  the  work  into  three 
volumes.  The  difficulty  of  so  reducing  the 
contents  of  Herzog's  twenty- two  volumes, 
while  about  one- fourth  in  bulk  is  added  to 
them,  is  very  great.  Dr.  Schaff,  however,  is 
equal  to  it,  and  this  first  volume  very  fairly 
preserves  proportions  among  the  subjects 
treated.  The  tendency,  perhaps,  is  to  give  a 
little  undue  space  to  modem  Americans  and 
Englishmen.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  a 
perusal  of  articles  picked  out  indiscriminately, 
the  work  is  well  done,  and  will  claim  a 
favourable  place  amongst  the  works  of  its 
class.  The  labours  and  scholarsh  ip  of  Herzog^s 
German  contributors  have  been  utilized,  scho* 
lars  in  England  and  America  have  co-operated, 
and  Dr.  Chaff's  own  name  is  a  guarantee  for 
scholarly  knowledge  and  accuracy.  We  can 
only,  therefore,  commend  this  new  enterpriie 
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to  the  attention  of  students.  The  present 
volume  is  carried  as  far  as  *Tlie  Future 
Bute.' 

Final  Catues.  .By  Paul  Jakbt,  Member  of 
the  Institute,  Professor  at  the  Faculty  des 
Lettres  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  Se- 
cond Edition  of  the  French  by  William 
Affleck,  B.D.  With  Preface  by  Professor 
Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity, 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition. 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

We  reviewed  the  first  edition  of  this  trans- 
lation of  M.  Paul  Janet^s  great  work  in  our 
number  for  January,  1870,  when  we  tried  to 
indicate  shortly  its  main  arguments,  and  its 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  metaphysical  trea- 
tise of  the  first  value.  We  there  pointed  out 
that  M.  Janet  distinguishes  sharply  between 
'finality'  and  'mechanical  causation,' under 
which  latter  term  are  included  only  a  series 
of  externally  related  phenomena  bound  to- 
gether as  in  a  chain ;  whereas  in  the  '  finality ' 
judgment  there  is  the  coincidence  of  a  series 
of  reciprocally  independent  chains  of  causes 
and  effects,  working  out  results  which  could 
not  be  casually  produced.  These  may  be 
called  the  'ends;'  of  which  mechanical  causes 
are  merely  the  instruments  or  means ;  and  M. 
Paul  Janet^s  metaphysical  strength  is  devoted 
to  proving  that  these  '  ends '  are  not  mere  fig- 
ments of  the  abstractive  faculties,  but  are 
realities  in  the  very  same  sense  of  realities  as 
is  involved  in  such  inferences  as  we  draw  from 
our  own  experience,  that  other  minds  consti- 
tuted as  ours  are  capable  of  rationally  using 
means  for  the  attainment  of  '  ends.'  The  evi- 
dence of  design  is,  in  fact,  as  Dr.  Flint  says, 
our  only  evidence  for  the  existence  of  other 
minds.  M.  Janet  argues  out  this  thesis  with 
the  most  admirable  method  and  the  keenest 
acumen,  choosing  many  of  his  illustrations 
from  the  most  familiar  things  or  the  common 
experiences  of  everyday  life.  This  the  reader 
will  at  once  allow  if  he  will  turn  to  the  chap- 
ters on  Evolution  and  Natural  Selection,  in 
which  the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  are  discussed.  M.  Janet's  strong- 
est point  against  Mr.  Darwin  is  that  he  attri- 
butes to  nature  the  same  result  as  springs  from 
the  application  of  man's  design ;  and  he  refuses 
to  admit  the  presence  of  any  design  in  the  ope- 
ratioDs  of  nature — the  passage  from  artificial 
selection  to  natural  is  thus  the  real  rock  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory.  Some  additions  and 
changes  have  been  made  to  this  edition,  and 
M.  Janet's  thoughtful  Preface  to  a  new  French 
edition,  dated  January  16, 1882,  presents  with 
fresh  emphasis  the  real  character  of  the  work, 
which  is,  he  holds,  a  criticism  and  not  a 
polemic.  'Polemic  is  engaged  beforehand,' 
he  urges,  *  and  pursues  a  determined  aim ; 
criticism  is  disinterested,  and  lets  itself  be 
led  to  the  result  by  analysis  and  examination.' 
To  our  thinking,  this  faithfully  characterizes 
M.  Janet's  valuable  volume,  which  is  essen- 
tially critical  in  spirit  and  method. 

Science  and  Sentiment.     With  other  Papers, 
chiefly  Philosophical.     By  Noah  Portsr, 


D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  College. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Dr.  Noah  Porter  has  here  gathered  together 
a  number  of  essays,  which  he  has  contributed 
during  the  past  few  years  to  magazines  and 
reviews,  but  chiefly  to  'The  Princeton  Review,* 
with  which  he  has  been  for  a  long  period  con- 
nected. It  goes  without  saying  that  they  are 
massive  with  thought,  yielding  itself  now  and 
then  to  happy  and  effective  illustration ;  and 
that  they  all  exhibit  the  dignity,  the  elevation, 
and  also  the  charm  which  is  nowadays  so  sel- 
dom to  be  found  in  philosophical  literature. 
The  cause  of  truth  and  of  evangelical  progress 
owes  much  to  President  Porter,  who  has 
shown  how  faithfulness  to  these  claims  may 
be  reconciled  with  the  widest  culture  and  the 
keenest  critical  acumen.  The  first  essay, 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume,  we  do  not 
by  any  means  regard  as  the  best.  Its  aim  is 
to  show,  in  short,  that  science  is  greatly  in 
error  when  it  sneers  at  sentiment,  since  all  true 
science  has  its  origin  in  a  self-denying,  im- 
aginative stimulus,  unusual  sensibility,  and  in- 
difference to  ordinary  claims.  '  The  Science 
of  Nature  versus  the  Science  of  Man '  is  of 
more  powerful  calibre,  and  is  a  criticism  of 
the  position  of  the  present-day  materialists. 
The  cerebralists^  with  Professor  Bain  at  their 
head,  come  in  for  drastic  handling.  If,  asks 
Dr.  Porter,  your  science  is  true,  if  all  of  man 
which  we  call  thought,  emotion,  and  aspira- 
tion is  reducible  to  the  workings  of  mechani- 
cal statics  and  dynamics,  explain  to  us  how 
man  so  constituted  and  so  acting  can  form  a 
science  of  nature ;  how  Newton  and  Kirchoff 
came  to  make  their  discoveries,  and  so  on. 
The  weak  points  in  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
autobiography  and  philosophy  are  set  out  with 
an  unsparing  but  an  impartial  hand ;  and  his 
inconsistency  and  absurdity  in  renouncing  all 
religion  and  yet  finding  a  religion  in  the 
memory  of  his  wife,  among  other  vagaries,  is 
ably  exposed.  The  disciples  of  Professor  Clif- 
ford— by  no  means  an  unimportant  community 
— should  read  Dr.  Porter's  essay  titled,  '  The 
Newest  Atheism :  its  Enfant  Terrible,^  and  ten- 
der a  reply  to  some  of  the  criticisms  here  made 
upon  the  master's  utterances.  We  cannot 
pause  to  characterize  the  other  essays,  all  are 
marked  by  keen  insight  and  great  logical 
acumen. 

In  '  Spencer's  Theory  of  Sociology '  we  have 
a  careful  criticism  of  the  chapter,  '  The  The- 
ological Bias.'  Professor  Porter  says:  *  The 
writer  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
very  many  Christian  theologians  and  writers 
have  commented  as  severely  as  he  has  done 
upon  the  impotence  of  a  right  intellectual  be- 
lief separated  from  a  sympathizing  and  man- 
loving  ethics;  and  that  the  New  Testament 
itself  overflows  at  every  pore  with  this  vitaliz- 
ing truth.  He  is  not  excusably  ignorant,  how- 
ever, for  his  contempt  of  Christian  theology 
and  ethics,  and  the  philosophy  which  both 
suppose  is  too  frequently  and  broadly  ex- 
pressed to  be  capable  of  being  referred  to  any 
other  category  than  what  he  styles  "  the  reli- 
gion of  enmity"  and  scorn.  That  this  con- 
temptuous or  affected  ignorance  is  narrow  is 
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evidcDt  from  the  fact  that  in  not  a  single  pas- 
sage of  all  his  works  is  there  any  warm  or  ap- 
preciative sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the 
peculiarly  Christian  emotions  or  Christian 
▼irtue  or  ciyilization.'  Elsewhere,  as  in  the 
last  essay,  entitled  *  The  Collapse  of  Faith,'  w6 
have  some  further  incisive  criticisms  of  points 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy.  The  volume  is 
germane  to  the  time,  and  we  could  wish  it  to 
be  widely  read  by  ministers — especially  by 
young  ministers — who  are  apt  to  feel  the  dif- 
ficulty of  meeting  such  covert  attacks  made 
in  the  name  of  science. 

Spin&ea,  Four  Essays.  By  Land,  Eund 
Fischer,  J.  Van  Vlotbn,  and  Ernbst 
Renan.  Edited  by  Professor  Enioht,  St. 
Andrews.     Williams  and  Norgate. 

A  Study  of  Spinoza.  By  Jambs  Martinbau, 
D.D.,  LL.D.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

That  the  revived  interest  in  Spinoza's  life 
and  philosophy  occasioned  by  the  celebration 
of  the  bicentenary  of  his  death,  and  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  to  his  memory  at  the 
Hague  in  1877,  is  not  likely  to  die  out,  is  am- 
ply proved  by  the  growth  of  literature  in 
many  languages  regarding  him.  The  addresses 
delivered  on  the  occasion  seem  to  have  been 
but  the  seeds  of  an  abundant  harvest,  which 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  reaped.  Essays, 
biographies,  and  studies  of  the  man  and  his 
writings  are  being  thrown  forth  on  all  sides, 
and  the  great  access  of  interest  may  be  held  to 
be  due  to  causes  the  most  natural.  The  more 
he  is  held  up  to  observation  and  analysis  the 
more  attractive  and  admirable  does  he  become 
as  a  man,  the  more  important  and  command- 
ing as  a  philosopher.  For  besides  his  vfpn- 
derful  penetration,  his  rare  metaphysical  acu- 
men, his  power  of  pushing  his  analysis  to  the 
extremcst  verge  of  refinement,  he  was  a  wise 
man  after  the  mode  of  Socrates,  and  never  al- 
lowed conduct  to  escape  into  the  background. 
He  kept  a  firm  grasp  on  life,  though  he  sought 
to  master  its  problems  by  aid  of  speculation 
and  demonstration.  In  his  mode  of  thought, 
as  in  his  methods  of  demonstration,  he  stands 
between  the  old  ways  and  the  new.  He  is  the 
point  where  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  philo- 
sophers, arrested,  transform  themselves,  and 
yield  up  whatever  is  of  permanent  value  in 
them,  that  thus  the  foundations  of  modern 
thought  might  acknowledge  a  broad  basis  in 
the  past.  Spinoza,  with  a  grand  humility, 
takes  the  tribute  like  a  king,  and  those  that 
have  followed  him  have  willingly  tendered 
their  allegiance. 

The  unity  of  Spinoza's  system,  notwith- 
standing its  aspect  of  rigid  geometrical  de- 
monstration, is  to  be  found  only  in  a  reference 
to  the  man  and  his  aims,  and  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  philosophy  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end — an  end  which  may  be  attained  through 
other  channels  than  philosophy.  That  end  is 
the  rational  freedom  of  the  maividual  and  the 
attainment  of  peace  of  mind  through  the  joy- 
ous exercise  of  it.  His  criticism  of  scripture, 
and  his  ideas  of  the  scope  of  national  religions 
and  of  society,  which  can  be  safely  developed 


only  through  the  free  exercise  of  the  moral 
activities  of  the  individual,  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  sense.  His  rationalism,  while  it 
discounted  the  supernatural,  opened  up  a  realm 
of  new  possibilities  in  Nature  itself,  which 
man  could  enter  into  only  thaough  the  peace 
that  comes  of  the  satisfaction  of  reason  and 
the  religious  instincts  in  the  pious  recognition 
of  a  purpose  in  each  thing  and  event  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  personal  relation  to  it.  Every 
question  with  him  was  not  merely  the  solution 
of  a  problem,  but  the  choice  of  a  life's  aim ; 
the  highest  ^ood,  the  purest  blessedness,  was 
the  recognition  that  nothing  could  be  other- 
wise than  it  was,  and  a  nobler  Stoicism  was 
the  result.  The  will  of  God  was  the  highest 
law,  and  cause  and  effect  its  daughters.  His 
practice  was  at  one  with  his  teaching.  He 
did  not  seek  to  disturb  religious  conviction, 
or  to  invalidate  dogmas,  in  those  who  simply 
accepted  them;  and  the  account  we  have  of 
his  conduct  towards  the  good  Van  Spyels, 
with  whom  he  lodged,  is  highly  illustrative.- 

The  essays  which  Professor  Knight  has 
edited,  and  which  are  admirably  translated, 
in  brin^in^  effectively  before  us  the  leading 
points  in  tne  life  and  philosophy  of  Spinoza, 
sufiSciently  emphasize  this,  and  emphasize  also 
the  fact  that  he  differs  from  the  mass  of  meta- 
physicians in  the  intimate  and  inseparable  re- 
lation in  which  the  man  stands  to  his  philo- 
sophy. Professor  Land  and  Kund  Fischer 
both  deal  with  this  point,  and  illustrate  it 
effectively.  M.  Renan  is  picturesque,  grace- 
ful, sympathetic ;  and  Herr  Van  Vloten,  if  a 
little  rhetorical,  is  also  in  earnest,  and  speaks 
with  purpose. 

Dr.  Martineau  has  written  with  great  in- 
sight and  sympathy.  The  man*s  noble  and 
lofty  character  commands  his  admiration,  and 
his  comprehension  of  his  purpose  as  a  man  is 
equalled  by  his  discernment  in  dealing  with 
his  philosophy.  The  biography,  which  is 
written  with  great  ability,  forms  only  about 
one-third  of  the  volume;  the  rest  is  a  careful 
criticism  of  Spinoza's  writings.  Dr.  Marti- 
neau's  discussion  of  the  character  of  Attribute 
is  specially  ingenious;  and  his  argument  on 
Sin  as  negative,  as  mere  no-being,  which 
wants  no  cause,  is  more  effective  than  we  have 
read  elsewhere.  The  questions  of  Theism, 
Atheism,  and  Pantheism  are  also  ably  dia- 
cussed ;  as  well  as  the  question  how  far  God, 
under  the  definitions  of  Spinoza,  could  be  re- 
garded as  conscious,  intelligent,  personal. 
The  last  chapter,  in  which  Dr.  Martineau 
deals  with  Spinoza's  Biblical  criticism,  closet 
by  some  sentences  on  Spinoza's  conception  of 
Christ,  who,  he  says,  *  apprehended  the  loving 
will  of  God  without  word  or  vision,  but  im- 
mediately, mind  with  mind,  in  unique  spiri- 
tual communion.'  Dr.  Martineau's  volome 
was  written  with  a  view  to  publication  in 
Professor  Knight's  *  Philosophical  Series,'  but 
was  found  to  be  too  extended.  Instead  of 
cutting  it  down  to  space.  Dr.  Martineau  haa 
published  it  independently—^  circumstance 
on  which  a  large  circle  of  readers  will  oou- 
gratulate  thenuwlvea.    The  portrait,  from  a 
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picture  at  Wolfenbiittel,  brings  us  for  the  first 
time  in  contact  with  a  countenance  that  we 
can  beliere  to  be  that  of  Spinoza. 

On  Mr,  Speneer^s  Unifleation  of  Knowledge,  By 
Malcolm  Guthbib,  Author  of  '  On  Mr. 
Spencer*s  Formula  of  Evolution.'  Tr^bner 
and  Co. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  laid  it  down  that  a  philo- 
sophy could  only  be  effectively  assailed  by  one 
who  had  once  owned  it  as  a  disciple.  Mr. 
Guthrie  has  this  in  his  favour,  that  he  is  not 
opposed  to  Mr.  Spencer  as  regards  the  scien- 
tific doctrine  of  Evolution,  or  natural  develop- 
ment, so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us ;  but,  though 
he  approaches  the  study  of  Mr.  Spencer  sym- 
pathetically, he  discovers  so  many  blanks  and 
inconsistencies  in  his  method,  so  many  fail- 
ures in  his  deductive  treatment,  and  confu- 
sions in  his  explanations,  that  he  •  has  been 
moved  to  set  down  systematically  his  record 
of  errors  and  lacunsB.  This  he  does  in  a  lucid 
and  telling  way,  making  it  abundantly  clear 
that  Mr.  Spencer  does  sometimes  depart  from 
his  own  principles.  Mr.  Guthrie  nnds  that 
Mr.  Spencer  nowhere  sets  down  his  proposed 
unifications  in  the  distinct  form  of  a  proposi- 
tion. The  unknown  cause,  Mr.  Guthrie  holds, 
after  being  discriminated  and  sent  about  its 
business,  is  constantly  drawn  back  again.  *  Ip 
the  book  on  the  Knowable,  the  Unknowable 
is  constantly  presenting  itself.  It  meets  one 
at  every  turn,  and  each  important  turn  is  a 
back-door  into  the  Unknowable.  Elaborate 
results  of  careful  structure  are  constantly 
vitiated  by  references  to  the  unknowability 
of  the  factors  employed.*  Oxygen,  argues 
Mr.  Guthrie,  is  a  bundle  of  attributes;  but 
what  ties  the  attributes  together,  and  wherein 
does  it  differ  from  that  which  ties  together 
different  attributes  in  hydrogen?  Mr.  Guthrie, 
through  a  series  of  severe  analysis,  asserts  that 
Mr.  Spencer,  in  spite  of  his  various  proposi- 
tions, under  the  bead  of  Mystical,  Metaphysi- 
cal, Physical,  Supraphysical,  or  Symbolical, 
has  not  commanaed  the  requisite  means  for 
unifying  knowledge.  Mr.  Spencer  cannot 
have  it  ooth  ways ;  he  cannot  consistently  re- 
duce knowledge  to  a  series  of  subjective  ex- 
periences, and  then,  when  it  serves  his  expo- 
sitional  efforts,  treat  objectivity  as  antecedent 
and  independent — a  universe  of  whose  inter- 
relations we  are  but  the  incidents.  Mr. 
€hithrie  proceeds  in  a  systematic  style  in  his 
work — more  so,  indeed,  than  he  claims ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  jud^ent  of  metaphysi- 
cians on  his  work,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Un- 
knowable, though  set  aside  in  abstraction,  is 
inseparable  from  reality,  and  that  even  a  phi- 
losophy which  sets  out  by  repudiating  it  can- 
not find  a  law  sufilcient  for  unity  without 
somehow  involving  its  recognition.  Mr. 
Guthrie's  discafldon  of  Mr.  Spencer's  use  of 


the  terms  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  as  in- 
cluding at  once  the  definite  and  incompre- 
hensible, is  convincing  on  the  formal  ground* 

Attempts  at  Truth,    By  St.  Gbobge  Stock. 
Triibner  and  Co. 

Mr.  Stock's  volume  would  suggest  an  arti- 
cle ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
lines.  He  is  certainly  a  bold  man,  and  can 
relate  what  may  appear  to  some  logical  con- 
tradictions by  a  strong  bond  of  personal  in- 
terest. We  read  and  are  puzzled,  read  on 
and  are  repelled,  read  on  again  and  are  so  re- 
assured as  to  betake  ourselves  to  studying  the 
character  of  the  writer  instead  of  his  argu- 
ment. His  Targument  amounts  to  this,  that 
theism  cannot  be  maintained  in  face  of  certain 
recent  results  of  science ;  for  evolution,  as  de- 
veloped into  its  more  recent  forms,  has,  it 
would  seem,  possessed  itself  of  his  intellect, 
though  it  has  left  unstilled  and  unrepressed 
certain  cravings  of  the  moral  being,  which 
leads  him  to  resist  the  final  inroad  of  sceptical 
impression,  not  only  by  belief  in  spirits  but 
in  *  spiritualism.'  Having  gone,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  the  end  of  the  road,  he  turns  back 
half-way,  and  fancies  he  is  describing  the  full 
circle.  God  must  be  abandoned,  but  the  soul 
must  be  immortal;  evolution,  in  his  idea, 
proves  both.  The  old-fashioned  arguments 
were  thought  to  include  the  two  things  as 
only  different  sides  of  the  same  reality ;  but 
Mr.  Stock  ingeniously  recovers  h  mself  by 
putting  spirit  or  individuality  as  something 
apart  altogether  from  the  elements  that  were 
presumed  to  have  generated  it,  which  is  very 
much  like  finding  room  for  a  special  act  of 
creation  in  the  case  of  every  individual  soiil. 
Philosophically,  it  is  the  old  question  of  con- 
scious personality,  the '  I, '  whence  is  it?  what  ia 
it?  whither  does  it  go?  Mr.  Stock  has  applied 
a  vigorous  intellect  to  try  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  a  new  way,  which  shall  recognize  mo- 
dem science  and  yet  provide  for  a  future  life  ; 
but  he  fails  where  all  such  mid-way  attempts 
must  fail,  either  in  proving  too  little  or  in 
proving  too  much,  and  as  a  result  presents  ua 
with  what  will  really  seem  to  most  minds  a 
more  irrational  and  a  worse  condition  than 
that  which  Jean  Taul  Richter  figured  in  hia 
dream  of  an  intelligent  creature  without  a 
Father.  But  no  thoughtful  man  could  read 
Mr.  Stock's  book  without  admiring  his  sin- 
cerity, his  love  of  truth,  and  his  literary 
ability.  Some  of  the  points  made  against 
prevailing  systems  are  most  efilcient.  Mr. 
Stock  is  an  independent  thinker,  and  his  ar- 
gument against  Utilitarianism,  as  sacrificing 
the  end  to  the  means,  is  conclusive.  '  If  its 
reasoning  be  sound,'  says  Mr.  Stock,  'the 
Utilitarian  would  seem  to  stand  committed  to 
infanticide  and  murder  out  of  a  rational  re« 
gard  for  his  kind.' 
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Art.  I. — The  True  Character  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers, 

(1)  Bradford.  Uistory  of  Plymouth  Planta- 
tion, 

(2)  Young.  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
Chronicles  of  Massachusetts. 

(3)  Hunter.     Founders  of  New  Plymouth, 

(4)  Cheever.     The  Plymouth  Pilgrims. 

(5)  Robinson,  John.  Works,  Edited  by 
Rev.  R.  Ash  ton. 

(6)  Williams,  Roger.  The  Bloody  Tenent 
of  Persecution,  With  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  E.  B.  Underhiii. 

(7)  Elton.     Life  of  Roger  Williams, 

(8)  Sewell.     History  of  the  Quakers, 

(9)  Mather.     Magnalia  Christi  Americana. 

(10)  Palfrey.     History  of  New  England. 

(11)  Clark.     The  Congregational  Churches  in 
Massachusetts. 

(12)  Waddington,  Dr.       Congregational  His- 
tory. 

(18)  Masson.     Life  of  Milton, 

(14)  Bancroft.    History  of  the  United  States, 

(15)  De  Tocqueville.  Democracy  in  America, 

(16)  Gardiner,  S.  R.     Prince  Charles  and  the 
Spanish  Marriage.     1617-1623. 

It  is  common  for  large  and  varied  classes 
of  religionists  in  England  to  claim  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Puritans.  If  certain 
defects  are  pointed  out  in  these  spiritual 
ancestors  it  is  as  common  for  such  people 
to  say  that  in  these  respects  they  do  not 
follow  their  fathers.  But  spiritual  descent 
means  the  inheritance  of  spiritual  convic- 
tions. The  infidel  grandson  of  a  Puritan  is 
not  a  spiritual  but  only  a  natural  descendant 
of  his  grandfather.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  Puritans  and  Puritans.  There  are 
thousands  who,  though  evangelical  in  doc- 
trine, do  not  adopt  the  principle  of  the  se- 
paration of  Church  from  State.  Spiritual 
trnth  is  always  greater  than  ecclesiastical ; 
VOL.  Lxxvn.  B— 10 


and  hence  the  common  name  of  Puritan  has 
been  given  to  all  those  who  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  held  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.  It  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  in  those  times  there  were  some 
who  were  Puritans  of  the  Puritans  and 
Protestants  of  Protestants.  The  Separatists 
formed  a  distinct  regiment  of  the  Puritan 
array.  Their  identity  can  be  clearly  traced  in 
English  ecclesiastical  history;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  do  80  in  reference  to  the  Puritan  exodus 
to  the  New  World.  The  Puritans  emigrated 
to  North  America,  or  Virginia,  as  it  was 
called,  during  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  distinct  in  person  and 
principles,  formed  the  advance  guard. 

Yet  many  writers  of  eminence  have  alto- 
gether missed  these  historical  distinctions ; 
or  if  they  have  noticed  them  it  has  only  been 
to  fall  into  the  common  error  that,  however 
much  the  two  parties  differed  in  their  origin, 
they  immediately  became  one  under  the 
novel  influences  of  New  England  life.  And 
this  they  did  in  a  large  measure.  But  the 
unity  was  brought  about  by  the  gradual  ab- 
sorption of  the  State  Church  element  into  that 
of  the  Congregational.  The  free  air  fa- 
voured the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  the  des- 
potism of  the  Puritan  element  gave  way 
before  the  broad  and  vigorous  principles  of 
the  Separatists.  The  process  of  absorption 
was,  of  course,  a  long  one ;  and  during  the 
first  years  of  colonial  life,  the  two  rivers  had 
not  amalgamated  their  waters.  Both  the 
Puritan  and  the  Pilgrim  had  been  to  the 
hard  school  of  suffering ;  but  as  yet  the  Pil- 
grim was  the  only  one  who  had  thoroughly 
learned  the  meaning  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  And  the  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found, 
among  other  things,  in  the  significant  fact 
that  tne  Pilgrim  Fathers  did  not  persecute. 
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In  order  to  see  this  fact  in  all  its  bearings, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  their  tragic 
history. 

The  birthplace  of  New  England  is  to  be 
found   in  Old   England   at  a  little  village 
named  Scrooby,  situated  at   the   north  of 
Nottinghamshire  and  on  the  extreme  edge 
of   Yorkshire.     The   few   houses,  the    old 
spire  of  the  parish  church,  the  flat  fields 
through  which  the   river   Idle  *  winds  its 
sluggish  way,  present  even  to  this  day  a  pic- 
ture  as  homely  and   familiar  as  that    on 
which  our  forefathers  looked  two  hundred 
and   seventy   years   ago.      In    the    Manor 
House,  once  a  sporting  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York,  but  then   employed  as  a 
posting-house,  the  germs  of  the  New  Eng- 
land republic  are  to  be  discovered.     In  1580 
William  Brewster  held  the  office  of  post- 
master, and  his  house  became  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  Puritanism  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.     Brewster   was  a  man    of 
the    world;    he   was   well   acquainted  with 
affairs,  having  served  under  Davison,  who 
had  acted  as  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands 
for  Queen  Elizabeth.     To  what  wide  uses 
he  could  ever  put  this  knowledge  of  human 
nature  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  conject- 
ure, while  engaged  in  the  contracted  duties 
associated  with  the  Manor  House  of  Scrooby. 
But  the  broad  river  of  English  history  was 
sweeping  on,  and  would  ere  long  bear  him 
and  his  little  ark  on  its  current.     Barrowe 
and  Greenwood  had  been  put  to  death  in 
1693,  and  Pcnry  had  been  sent  to  his  last 
account  for  the  crime  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel in  Wales;  but  the  principles  which  these 
men  advocated  were  not  to  be  put  down  by 
persecution.     Scraps  of  paper  issued  forth 
from  the  dungeons  of  South wark ;  and  when 
Barrowe  and  Greenwood  had  been  executed, 
these  writings  of  theirs  were  treasured  by  a 
numerous   band   of   followers.      EHzabcth^s 
policy  had  been  a  temporizing  one.     On  the 
whole,  however,  she  had   succeeded  in  re- 
pressing the  new  Puritan  fervour  in  the  large 
towns  and  cities.     But  freedom,  as  in  many 
similar   cases,  betook   itself  to  the  broader 
because  obscurer  air  of  the  rural  districts. 
But   the   Brown ists  alone  roust  have  been 
considerable  in   numbers ;  for  Raleigh  said 
in  parliament  that  the  queen  would  nave  to 
deal  with  20,000  of  them  before  she  could 
hope  to  make  her  Acts  of  Uniformity  effi- 
cacious. 

There  was  a  fermentation  of  religions  life 
in  two  directions.  Within  the  Established 
Church  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
clergy  existed  who  would  by  no  means  con- 


ceal their  Puritan  proclivities  at  the  bidding 
of  government.   And  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment  there  was  an  increasing  and 
vigorous  host   both  of  laymen  and   clergy 
who  were  resolved  to  carry  out  the  princi- 
ples of  Protestantism  to  their  logical  issue. 
But  the  two  forces  acted  and  reacted  upon 
one  another,  and  though  they  were  to  be- 
come increasingly   distinct  as   history  un- 
folded itself,  they  at  first  tended  to  work 
harmoniously  in  the  same  direction.   At  the 
beginning   of   the   seventeenth  century  se- 
veral clergymen  were  labouring  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Scrooby  who  held  very  pro- 
nounced opinions  in  favour  of  the  reformed 
doctrines.     Such,  for  example,  were  John 
Smith  of   Gainsborough,  who  subsequently 
removed  with  his  congregation  to  Holland ; 
Richard  Bernard  of  Worksop,  who  was  vio- 
lently abused  by  Smith  for  not  forsaking  a 
national  Church ;  Richard  Clifton  of  Bab- 
worth,  a  village  near  Scrooby,  who  with  his 
long  white  beard  afterwards  formed  a  pictu- 
resque element  among  the  Puritans  of  Am- 
sterdam ;  and,  finally,  Thomas  Toller,  who 
wielded    great    spiritual   influence    in    his 
parish  of  Sheffield  from  1597  to  the  year  of 
his  death  in  1644.*     These  and  others  that 
might  be  named  differed  much  in  their  per- 
sonal characteristics  and  in  their  zeal,  as  well 
as  in  the  views  thev  took  of  the  lawfulness 
of  a  State  Church ;  but  they  all  agreed  in 
holding  tenaciously  and  preaching  vigorous- 
ly the  principles  of  the  Reformation.     For 
the  most  part  they  were  men  of  scholarly 
attainments ;  and  they  were  all  men  of  spi- 
ritual power.      When,  therefore,  they  were 
exposed  to  persecution  on  account  of  their 
principles,  a   large   number  of   the  people 
who  had  received  benefit  from  their  minis- 
trations took  umbrage;  and  with  a  tenacity 
and  courage  akin  to  the  spirit  of  martyrdom 
thev  rallied  round  the  Puritan  fiag. 

'fhe  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  estab- 
lishing religion  by  the  po.wer  of  the  State 
had  not  come  into  view.  Speaking  broadly, 
the  Puritans  would  hardly  have  known  the 
meaning  of  modern  watchwords  like  those  of 
Disestablishment,  Discndowmcnt,  and  Reli- 
gious Equality.  The  question  underlying 
these  pregnant  words  were,  however,  being 
quietly  canvassed  in  many  a  thoughtful 
brain,  and  in  their  essence  thev  were  to  ht 
practically  settled  by  the  mitrrations  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  During  Elizabeth*8  reign 
the  princi|)les  of  Independency  were  advo- 
cated by  Robert  Browne,  a  somewhat  vio- 
lent and,  as  events  proved,  a  fickle  com- 
batant    He  did  not  lack  the  courage  of  ao 


*  The  stream  that  passes  through  8crooby 
Itself  is  the  Ryton. 


*  8ce  Hunter's  'Foundeni of  New  Plymouth,' 
pp.  48,  49. 
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enthusiast,  for  he  was  several  times  impri- 
soned ;  bat  he  was  without  moral  backbone ; 
for,  notwithstanding  his  strong  protests 
against  Establishments,  he  ended  his  days 
as  a  beneficed  clergyman.  The  batile  had  to 
be  fought  by  men  of  sterner  stuff.  A  few 
of  these  understood  the  final  points  at  issue. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  controversy  in 
England  was  to  assume  a  political  aspect ; 
and  the  question  of  individual  and  constitu- 
tional liberty  had  to  be  fought  out  in  suc- 
ceeding years.  The  tramp  of  Crom well's 
Ironsides  could  already  be  heard  toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  during 
the  first  few  months  after  James  had  as- 
cended the  throne. 

But  for  the  time  being  religion  was  the 
uppermost  thought  of  the  age,  and  the 
earnest  men  of  the  day  were  marking  out 
the  lines  on  which  the  future  battle  of 
English  and  American  freedom  was  to  be 
fought.  And  the  point  to  which,  in  this 
article,  we  wish  to  call  especial  attention  is 
that  in  the  Puritan  party  were  to  be  found 
two  distinct  lines  of  thought,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, two  distinct  lines  of  action.  The 
Independents  are  often,  for  the  sake  of  his- 
torical convenience,  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Puritans;  but  they  have  always 
formed  the  left  wing  of  that  party,  and  in 
ail  battles  on  behalf  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  they  have  ever  been  in  the  vanguard. 
The  Puritans  as  a  whole  were  all  alike  in 
their  tatred  of  Popery  and  ceremonialism. 
But  while  most  of  them  had  no  objection  to 
a  State  Church  so  long  as  it  acted  on  the 
lines  of  the  Reformation,  the  Separatists  had 
already  declared,  both  in  word  and  deed, 
that  thev  refused  to  submit  conscience  and 
modes  of  worship  to  State  authority.  The 
Puritans  were  moving  toward  a  Reformed 
Church  in  a  Free  State;  the  Separatists 
toward  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State.  They 
had  many  things  in  common;  but  there 
were  important  lines  of  difference  between 
them  even  during  Elizabeth's  time.  And  it 
is  only  by  a  hearty  recognition  of  this  fact 
that  we  can  intelligently  answer  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  per- 
secutors. 

Some  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  seeth- 
ing life  of  England  were  crystallized  in  the 
little  church  at  Scrooby.  The  Puritan 
revolt,  the  love  of  political  freedom,  due 
obedience  to  rightfully  constituted  autho- 
rity, the  principles  of  Separatism,  and  above 
all  the  simple  godliness  of  brave  men  and 
true-hearted  women,  found  there  a  congenial 
home.  In  the  characters  of  those  who  com- 
posed that  congregation  we  see  the  linea- 
ments which  are  traced  by  history,  with  a 
firm  hand,  on  the  minds  of  a  great  people. 


America  was  to  be  indebted  not  to  Greece 
and  Rome  for  the  models  by  which  to  build 
up  her  free  institutions,  but  rather  to  that 
phase  of  life  which  consolidated  itself  for  a 
time  in  the  remote  and  unknown  village  of 
Scrooby.  In  1602  the  people  at  Scrooby, 
together  with  those  at  Gainsborough,  formed 
one  *  church.'  This  arrangement  was 
brought  to  an  end  two  years  after,  when  the 
Gainsborough  people,  under  the  leadership 
of  their  pastor,  John  Smith,  betook  them- 
selves to  Holland.  This  separation  proved 
in  the  end  beneficial  to  the  Scrooby  church, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  relieved  of  secta- 
rian elements  which  would  have  resulted  in 
much  disorder;  and  moreover,  being  thrown 
now  on  their  own  mental  and  spiritual  re- 
sources, they  obtained  a  spirit  of  self-reli- 
ance which  stood  them  in  good  stead  in 
their  subsequent  troubles. 

The  men  who  ruled  in  this  community 
were  no  fanatics.     They  were  worthy  to  be 
the  leaders  of  this  new  exodus ;  and  by  their 
solid  mental  attainments,  by  their  practical 
sagacity,  by  their  moral  integrity,  and  by 
their  spiritual  intensity,  they  gave  an  im- 
petus   to   the    movement   which    lends    its 
beneficent   influence  to  the  contending  ele- 
ments of  our  own  somewhat  troubled  times. 
William  Brewster  had  not  forgotten  the  les- 
sons which  he  had  learned  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  in  the  metropolis.     He  was  a  man 
of  ready  parts,  able  to  conciliate  guests  who 
waited  at  the  Manor  House  on  their  jour- 
ney southward  or  northward,  dexterous  as 
the  postmaster  of  the  district — an  office  of 
no  mean  responsibility  in   those  primitive 
times — able  to  attract  mapy  Puritan  preach- 
ers to  his  house,  or,  when  these  failed,  prov- 
ing himself  to  be  an  able  and  profitable  ex- 
positor of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  who 
were  by  no  means  loth  to  accept  him  as  the 
teacher  for  the  day.     One  of  the  preachers 
whom  he  was  successful  in  drawing  to  the 
Manor  House  was  Richard  Clifton,  of  Bab- 
worth,  who,  having  been  silenced  and  ejected 
from  his  living  under  Elizabeth,  was  not  un- 
willing to  take  advantage  of  these  surrepti- 
tious opportunities  of  proclaiming  the  gospel. 
While  Clifton  was  still  at  Bab  worth  he  had 
for  one  of  his  hearers  a  youth  who  after- 
wards made  an  important  figure  among  the 
Pilgrims.       This    was    William    Bradford. 
His  religious  life  began  under  Mr.  Clifton's 
ministry.     Afterwards  famous  as  the  gover- 
nor of  Plymouth,  he  already  displayed  the 
virtues  of  prudence,  practical  common  sense, 
and  worldly  wisdom,  which   proved  after- 
wards to  be  of  such  invaluable  service  to 
the  much-suffering  and  oft-tried  community. 
*  If  Brewster  was  the  Aaron  of  the  enter- 
prise, Bradford  was  its  Moses.' 
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But  gifted  as  were  these  two  men  with 
rare  virtues  of  grace,  godliness,  and  courage, 
there  was  a  third  who  stood  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  them  both.  Possessor  of  the 
common  name  of  John  Robinson,  he  yet 
stands  before  us  in  history  as  the  pioneer  of 
principles  which  are  now  the  axioips  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  and  civil  philosophy  uf 
the  times.  The  historical  research  of  our 
day  has  done  something  to  rescue  his  name 
from  its  undeserved  oblivion.  He  is  to 
Independency  what  George  Fox  is  to  the 
Society  of  Friends ;  and  his  successors  have 
already  done  much  to  recognize  his  claims 
as  their  founder.  Ilis  works  have  been 
industriously  collected  and  ably  edited;  the 
facts  of  his  life  have  been  sought  out  by  Mr. 
Hunter  with  the  earnestness  of  an  antiqua- 
rian ;  and  his  place  in  the  movements  of  the' 
seventeenth  century  has  been  conclusively 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Waddington  in  his  labo- 
rious *  History  of  Congregationalism.'  It 
now  only  remains  for  Mr.  Masson,  and  those 
who  give  us  a  general  view  of  those  stirring 
and  troubled  times,  to  recognize  the  promi- 
nent place  which  Robinson  holds  as  a  teach- 
er and  a  reformer.  Ho  is  evidently  one  of 
those  men  who  might  be  easily  overlooked, 
for  he  was  not  a  destroyer  of  old  systems  so 
much  as  a  quiet  constructor  of  new  and  bet- 
ter ones.  The  elements  of  society  became 
plastic  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  sagacity 
and  foresight  which  are  found  only  in  the 
highest  statesmanship  he  built  up  a  form  of 
government  which  harmonized  the  difRcul- 
ties  of  his  own  day  and  also  those  of  future 
generations. 

John  Robinson*  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  entered  Christ  College  in 
1592,  and  became  a  Fellow  in  1598.  He 
retained  his  Fellowship  till  1604.  At  the 
close  of  his  ilniversity  course  he  settled  as  a 
preacher  in  the*  neighbourhood  of  Norwich. 
The  exact  locality  is  unknown ;  nor  is  it 
certain  whether  he  was  beneficed  or  not. 
The  probabilities  seem  to  be  that  he  was 
only  licensed  as  a  preacher.f  This  license 
was  withdrawn  by  his  bishop  on  account  of 
his  Puritanism.  He  thereupon  drew  round 
him  a  largo  Puritan  congregation  in  the  city 
of  Norwich  itself.  But  here  both  be  and 
his  bearers  were  exposed  to  so  mnch  perse- 
cution that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
city.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  been  con- 
sidering his  relations  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  he  had  been  most  reluctantly 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  no 


•  Hunter's  *  Founders  of  New  Plymouth/  p. 

i,  et  pasiim, 

f  *  History  of  Congregationalism  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk/  p.  68.  By  t John  Browne,  B.A. 
(Jarrold  and  Son.)    1878. 


longer  remain  in  its  membership.  When, 
therefore,  he  left  Norwich  it  was  as  a  Sepa- 
ratist. The  Church  at  Scrooby  having  lost 
the  Gainsborough  contingent  of  their  mem- 
bers, were  now  casting  about  for  a  spiritual 
leader;  and  accordingly  John  Robinson 
seems  to  have  been  directed  to  them  in  the 
year  1604. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  commonplace 
than  the  ^  settlement '  of  a  Separatist  pastor 
over  a  small  and  weak  community  like  that 
which  assembled  at  Scrooby.  And  yet  the 
future  course  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
depended  in  a  large  measure  upon  that 
event.  Robinson  was  about  to  mould  the 
minds  which  in  their  turn  would  shape  the 
destinies  of  the  New  World,  It  is  of  the 
first  importance,  therefore,  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  understand  the  nature  of  his 
convictions,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State.  This  is 
rendered  the  more  necessary  because  our 
own  historians  have,  we  fear,  been  content 
to  obtain  their  knowledge  for  the  most  part 
at  second  hand.  And,  as  a  natural  conse* 
quencc,  both  the  tenets  and  the  conduct  of 
the  settlers  of  New  Plymouth  have  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  Mr.  S. 
R.  Gardiner,  notwithstanding  his  usnal  accu- 
racy, tells  us  that  Rhode  Island  ^was  the 
first  Christian  community  which  was  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  the  open  and  com- 
plete acknowledgment  of  religious  liber- 
ty.* *  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  slips  with  his  flowing 
and  fascinating  rhetoric  from  the  Pilgrims 
to  the  Puritans  as  though  they  formed  the 
same  company  and  held  the  same  principles. 
After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Pilc^rim  Fathers 
and  their  landing  on  the  New  England 
shores,  be  adds,  *•  From  the  moment  of  their 
establishment  the  eyes  of  the  English  Puri- 
tans were  fixed  on  the  little  Puritan  settle- 
ment in  North  America.*  f  Words  here  are 
important.  It  is  evident  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  principles 

♦S.  R.  Gardiner's  *Tlic  Personal  GoTem- 
ment  of  Charles  I./  vol.  ii.  p.  270.  See  also 
•  Prince  Charles/  vol.  ii.  pp.  ;M-62,  where  Mr. 
Gardiner  closes  an  otherwise  fair  and  full  ac- 
count of  tho  Separatists  by  saving  that  Robin- 
son's views  were  accompanieii  by  much  *  nar- 
rowness of  mind  and  intolerance  of  spirit.* 

f  'A  Sliort  History  of  the  English  People'  p. 
408.  By  J.  R.  Green,  M.  A.  Also  '  History  of 
the  English  People/  vol.  iii.  p.  168.  In  this 
volume  Mr.  Green  makes  one  or  two  verlMl 
alterations.  He  has  discovered  that  the  Inde- 
pendents were  driven  to  Amsterdam,  and  not  to 
Uotterdam;  but  he  still  asserts  that  this  exile 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  C{ueen  Elizabeth* 
whereas  the  Scroobv  people  did  not  leave  Eng- 
land till  1607.  He  Is  evidently  thinking  of  the 
migration  under  Johnson  and  Ains worth  in 
1597. 
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has  not  been  seen,  and  it  has  therefore  not 
been  presented.  And,  as  a  consequence, 
the  whole  colony  is  lumped  together,  and 
we  are  informed  that  *  with  the  strength  and 
manliness  of  Puritanism  its  bigotry  and 
narrowness  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  too,'* 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Green  includes  the 
Pilgrims  with  those  who  were  guilty  of  per- 
secuting Koger  Williams  and  of  driving  him 
from  the  colony ;  or  at  least  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  vindicate  their  character.  These 
misconceptions  are  very  natural,  but  they 
are  not  worthy  of  English  historians.  They 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  cue  has  never 
been  given  by  any  noteworthy  writer  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  hence  we 
search  the  brilliant  pages  of  our  best  authors 
for  a  distinction  which,  when  once  seized, 
could  never  be  lost.  For  were  any  one  of 
our  painstaking  historians  to  be  convinced 
that  the  Pilgrims  were  as  distinct  from 
Puritans  as  modern  Congregationalists  are 
from  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  his  storv  of  that  tragic 
struggle  for  liberty  under  Elizabeth  and  the 
Stuarts  would  receive  a  new  and  a  warmer 
colouring. 

We  must,  however,  return  to  Robinson, 
in  whose  teachings  and  writings  are  to  be 
found,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  germs  of  all 
that  is  now  meant  by  the  newly-coined  and 
pregnant  phrase,  *  religious  equality.'  The 
errors  and  inaccuracies  of  which  we  com- 
plain begin  at  this  point.  We  confess  that 
John  Robinson's  exposition  of  church  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  read  without  some  weari- 
ness to  the  flesh.  But  if  wo  wish  to  ascer- 
tain his  views  this  weariness  ought  perhaps 
to  be  encountered.  Mr.  Masson,  however, 
in  quoting  a  most  important  passage  from 
Robinson's  work,  is  content  to  do  so  at  second 
hand.f  And,  as  a  result,  he  quotes  words 
correctly  enough ;  but  fails  to  catch  the 
drift  of  Robinson's  argument.  What  that 
drift  is  it  would  be  tedious  to  explain.  It 
is  evident  that  Robinson  believed  that 
Christianity  could  be  promulgated  only  by 
persuasion.  One  of  his  sections  is  headed 
'Moral  means  only  allowed  by  Christ;' J  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  work  is  to  show  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  spiritual  in  its 
nature.  He  had,  however,  to  deal  with 
those  who  drew  most  of  their  arguments 
from  the  Old  Testament.  And  consequently 
there  is  much  abstruse  writing  about  the 
doings  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  whose  exam- 


*  Ibid.  p.  498. 

f  *  The  Life  of  Milton  in  connection  with  the 
History  of  his  Time,'  vol.  ii.  p.  570.  By  David 
Masson. 

X  Works  of  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  Edited 
by  Robert  Ashton. 


pie  seems  to  have  had  greater  weight  than 
it  would  have  at  the  present  time.  Amongst 
other  things  Robinson  tries  to  show  that 
Hebrew  reformations  generally  took  place 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  at  large;  and 
under  similar  circumstances  he  seems  to 
think  that  godly  magistrates  may  put  down 
public  and  notable  idolatry.  A  part  of  this  ' 
sentence  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Masson,  who  ob- 
tained it  from  Fletcher's  *  History  of  Inde- 
pendency ;'  and  the  other  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, where  Robinson  denies  that  any  king 
is  to  *■  draw  all  the  people  of  his  nation  into 
covenant  with  the  Lord,'  is  inadvertently 
omitted.  We  grant  that,  even  were  the 
whole  sentence  quoted,  the  view  which  Mr. 
Masson  takes  of  its  meaning  would  receive 
some  apparent  corroboration.  But  the  sen- 
tence must  be  looked  at  in  connection  with 
the  somewhat  antique  argument  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  And  above  all  the  strong, 
clear,  and  forcible  statements  in  favour  of 
the  absolute  spirituality  of  the  Christian 
Church,  together  with  the  impressive  pro- 
tests against  the  employment  of  force  in  re- 
ligious matters,  must,  we  think,  be  accepted 
as  Anally  determining  his  standpoint  in 
reference  to  the  Church  and  State  question. 
But  Mr.  Masson,  having  convinced  him- 
self on  the  slender  quotation  to  which  we 
have  referred — that  Robinson,  *the  liberal 
Robinson,'  held  that  the  magistrate  was  bound 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  churches  and  the  religious  good  of  his 
subjects — finds  it  easy  to  affirm  that  this 
Robinsonian  Independency  was  carried  over 
to  New  England.  Another  link  in  the  chain 
is  given  when  it  is  stated  that  'both  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  in  New  Haven  church  mem- 
bership was  a  condition  of  the  franchise.'* 
Mr.  Masson  makes  the  significant  admission 
that  there  was  no  express  rule  to  this  effect 
in  the  constitutions  of  New  Plymouth 
and  Connecticut ;  but  he  adds,  *  there  seems 
to  have  been  tantamount  custom.'  f  No 
authority  whatever  is  quoted,  and  no  argu- 
ments are  adduced  for  the  existence  of  this 
*  custom.'  What  if  the  *  custom  '  never  ex- 
isted? But  from  these  second-hand  quota- 
tions and  these  apparent '  customs '  it  is  again 
an  easy  step  to  include  both  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  under  one.  sweeping  designation, 
and  to  give  particulars  of  the  persecutions 
in  which  they  were  all  engaged.  The  New 
Englanders  *  resorted  to  actual  persecution.' J 
The  Individualism  of  Roger  Williams,  Ana- 
baptism,  and  Antinomianism ;  these  three 
isms  came  under  the  lash  of  the  Puritans, 


*  '  Life  of  Milton,'  vol.  ii.  p.  570. 
t '  Life  of  Milton,'  vol.  ii.  p.  572. 
i  Ibid.  p.  578. 
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and  of  course  the  Pilgrims  were  parties  to 
these  shameful  acts.  But  were  they  ?  We 
shall  see. 

Historians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
are  more*  just  to  the  Pilgrims.  They  have 
had  opportunities  of  watching  the  growth 
of  the  mixed  and  varied  elements  which  have 
made  modern  America;  and  they  have  not 
failed  to  see  that  the  Pilgrims  brought  to 
New  Plymouth  beliefs  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Bancroft  in  particular,  besides  giving  a  gra- 
phic account  of  their  hardships  and  of  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  they  passed,  does 
full  justice  to  the  principles  which  they  held 
so  dear.  lie  says  that  *  their  residence  in 
Holland  had  made  them  acquainted  with 
various  forms  of  Christianity,  a  wide  expe- 
rience had  emancipated  them  from  bigotry, 
and  they  were  never  betrayed  into  the  excesses 
of  religious  persecution^  though  they  some- 
times permitted  a  disproportion  between 
punishment  and  crime.*  * 

This  verdict  is  not  only  corroborated  by  a 
close  examination  of  Robinson's  writings, 
but  also  by  a  comparison  of  the  struggles  of 
this  part  of  the  Puritan  army  with  the  ge- 
neral movements  of  the  time.  No  distinct 
theory  of  the  functions  of  the  State  had 
crystallized  itself  during  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  of  James  I.  But,  on  the  whole, 
events  were  fermenting  in  the  direction  of 
individual  liberty.  The  repressive  policy  of 
Elizabeth  had  driven  the  thought  of  England 
into  literary  directions.  The  Reformation 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  Renaissance  in 
culture  as  well  as  in  art  and  architecture. 
The  mind  of  man  had  been  burstinof  its 
swaddling  clothes  from  the  time  of  Michael 
Angclo  and  Savonarola  to  that  of  Erasmus 
and  Martin  Luther.  Florence,  the  birthplace 
of  the  new  classical  reform,  was  linking  itself 
to  Geneva,  the  birthplace  of  the  new  religious 
reform.  Hut  in  England  the  artistic  and  the 
religious  movements  seemed  to  go  hand  in 
hand.  And  it  was  because  Elizabeth  kept 
down  the  fires  of  religious  zeal  with  such 
tremendous  force,  that  the  llame  of  literary 
beauty  and  culture  burned  so  much  the  more 
conspicuously.  In  a  seething  age  like  the 
Elizabethan,  the  energies  of  men  must  have 
some  outlet.  If  the  devotional  and  theologi- 
cal side  of  human  nature  was  repressed,  the 
artistic  side  would  be  all  the  more  exuberant, 
and  tend,  in  its  very  riches,  to  a  voluptuous 
luxuriance.  While  the  stern  struggles,  of 
which  the  Pilgrim  exodus  was  the  issue, 
were  proceeding,  England  was  not  without 
its  pageants,  its  lighter  moods,  and  its  dar- 
ing intellectual  enterprize.     These  may  seem 
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at  first  sight  like  the  fiddling  of  Nero  while 
Rome  was  burning.  They  were,  however, 
forces  which  were  working  in  favour  of  the 
elasticity,  and  consequently  of  the  freedom, 
of  the  human  mind.  Shakespeare's  dramas 
opened  out  continents  of  beauty  as  important 
in  their  own  sphere  as  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  in  the  previous  generation  had 
been  in  the  physical  world.  They  presented 
history  in  a  very  vivid  form,  and,  often  en- 
abling the  people  to  grasp  through  dramatic 
presentation  the  facts  of  the  past,  they  sug- 
gested very  wholesome  lessons  for  their  own 
day. 

The  time  of  action  is  the  time  of  prose. 
When  men  smelt  the  battle  from  afar,  they 
found  no  inclination  for  flights  of  imagina- 
tion. Poetry  declined  during  Shakespeare's 
own  life,  though  in  his  own  soul  it  ever 
burned  a  brighter  and  brighter  light  till  his 
death  in  1616.  Hooker  and  Bacon  were 
now  to  be  the  great  names  in  the  intellec- 
tual world.  And  apart  from  them  England 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  published  sermons^ 
small  treatises,  and  controversial  tracts,  which, 
like  puffs  of  smoke,  served  to  show  the  po- 
sitions in  which  the  deadly  fray  was  to  be 
carried  on. 

When  James  I.  came  to  the  throne  both 
Catholics  and  Puritans  looked  alike  with 
hunfjrv  hearts  for  his  favour.  Ho  was  dcs- 
tined  to  disappoint  both  friend  and  foe. 
Few  monarchs  have  presented  a  stranger 
mixture  than  he  did.  The  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  he  presided  over  one  of  the  filthiest 
courts  of  Europe.  A  dabbler  in  book  learn- 
ing, he  seemed  to  lack  the  very  elements  of 
the  art  of  ruling.  A  mighty  fencer  of  words, 
he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  men  and  affairs. 
A  man  not  devoid  of  natural  shrewdness  or 
of  acquired  wisdom,  he  was  never  able  to 
utilize  his  wisdom  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  life.  He  seemed  to  be  a  Solomon  in  re- 
putation, and  yet  he  was  a  Kehoboam  in 
policy. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the  Puritan 
struggle  did  not  come  to  a  head  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  Protestant  battle,  which, 
though  inclusive  of  the  Puritan,  was  yet  a 
wider  one,  had  to  be  fought  in  her  time. 
The  succession  to  the  throne,  moreover,  kept 
the  people  in  a  constant  state  of  d isi pi i etude. 
As  death  approached  the  hand  of  the  qneen 
was  less  strenuous,  and  the  Puritans  breathe<l 
more  freely.  When  James  came  to  the 
throne  and  avowed  his  belief  in  the  Divine 
right  of  absolute  monarchy,  it  became  evident 
that  the  cause  of  people  vtrsut  despotism 
would  have  to  be  fought  to  the  bitter  end. 
But  this  constitDtional  straggle  invoWedthat 
deeper  question  of  liberty  for  all  religious 
parties  which  the  Pilgrims  alone  fully  grasped. 
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The  pope*s  sapremacj  had  been  repudiated,' 
but  the  king's  existed  in  its  place,  and 
Crown  rights  therefore  inchided  sway  over 
conscience,  opinion,  and  forms  of  worship. 
The  personal  attitude  of  the  monarch  under 
such  circumstances  was  all-important.  Power 
had  not  yet  passed  to  Parliament,  and  James 
was  doing  his  best  to  rob  Parliament  of  the 
small  vestiges  of  authority  which  it  seemed 
still  to  retain. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  was  a  means  of  informing 
the  Puritans  that  the  king  intended  to 
'harry  them  out  of  the  kingdom.'  There 
was  to  be  uniformity  in  the  Church,  and 
very  soon  the  screw  was  tightened  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  so  that  three  hundred  clergy- 
men were  unbeneficed  and  reduced  to  silence. 
Despotism  began  its  work,  and,  as  usual, 
touched  the  best  citizens  first  and  a£Eronted 
their  deepest  susceptibilities.  The  inevitable 
revolt  which  was  hastening  on  to  a  field  of 
blood  began  at  once.  The  advanced  guard 
of  freedom  led  the  defence,  and  in  their 
very  defeat  showed  to  others  the  way  to 
victory.  The  first  to  point  the  road  and 
lead  the  onward  march  against  tyranny  were 
not  the  Puritans  and  not  the  Reformers,  but 
that  small  and  despised  band  which  receives 
but  scant  justice  from  some  of  our  historians, 
known  by  the  name  of  Separatists.  They 
led  the  forlorn  hope.  They  had  already 
grasped  the  essential  principles  of  freedom, 
and  their  testimony  and  sufferings  have  laid 
a  firm  and  unshaken  basis  on  which  the  con- 
stitutional  liberties  of  America  and  England 
have  been  slowly  built. 

There  was  a  Puritanism  that  needed  not 
to  be  harried  out  of  the  land.  It  was  quiet, 
unobtrusive,  and  conformable  to  law.  But 
Separatism  was  now  like  a  hunted  stag  at 
bay.  Its  religious  societies  were  an  eyesore 
and  a  menace  to  the  authorities.  At  all 
hazards  this  rising  revolt  against  uniformity 
must  be  crushed  down.  And  the  Separa- 
tists were  keen  enough  to  see  that  they  must 
now  cither  give  up  their  Nonconformity  or 
their  country.  It  was  a  hard  and  cruel  di- 
lemma. And  in  any  case  their  choice  would 
be  perilous  to  the  best  life  of  England. 
France  never  recovered  from  the  crimes  of 
1572  and  1685.  When  the  Huguenots  were 
coldly  murdered  or  ruthlessly  driven  from 
her  soil,  the  loss  was  irreparable.  A  some- 
what milder  treatment  of  the  Puritan  party, 
and  the  close  connection  which  was  main- 
tained between  New  England  and  the  mother 
country,  prevented  the  same  disastrous  conse- 
quences in  our  own  case. 

Providence  had  prepared  a  fitting  resting- 
place  and  school  of  discipline  for  the  Pil- 


grims in  Holland.  To  this  country,  rescued 
from  the  tide  of  oppression  with  as  much 
difficulty  and  toil  as  the  very  land  from  the 
inundating  waves  of  the  sea,  the  Church  at 
Scrooby  bent  its  desires  and  ere  long  its 
footsteps.  This  church  formed  a  part  of  a 
larger  community  at  Gainsborough.  The 
Gainsborough  people  do  not  seem  to  have 
held  the  same  extreme  and  logical  views  as 
the  Scrooby  folk,  and  it  was  therefore  for- 
tunate that  they  went  out  to  Holland  before 
the  Pilgrims.  The  Scrooby  people  were 
thus  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
minds;  nor  were  they  subsequently  entan- 
gled in  the  disputes  which  arose  among  their 
friends  in  Amsterdam.  In  1607  they  sold 
their  lands,  and  meeting  together  at  Boston, 
in  Lincolnshire,  they  prepared  to  set  sail. 
But  treachery  betrayed  them  to  their  pur- 
suers, and  in  the  narrow  prison  which  still 
exists  they  were  confined  for  about  four 
weeks.  Brewster  and  six  others  were  bound 
over  for  a  trial  which  perhaps  never  came 
off,  or  at  least  about  which  no  authentic  ac- 
count has  been  preserved.  Other  sufferings 
ensued,  other  attempts  were  made,  other 
treachery  was  perpetrated;  but  at  length 
these  godly  men  and  women  met  together 
in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  much  to  their 
joy.  From  this  place  they  soon  betook 
themselves  to  the  city  of  Leyden,  where 
Robinson,  their  pastor,  bad  all  the  advan- 
tages of  university  life,  and  where  most  of 
them  found  it  possible  by  engaging  in  their 
own  simple  handicrafts  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
After  twelve  years  spent  in  this  refreshing 
place  of  repose,  they  felt  that  their  children 
would  soon  be  absorbed  in  Leyden  life  if 
they  did  not  again  stir  up  their  nest.  Ac- 
cordingly the  noble  resolve  was  made  that 
they  would  found  a  new  homo  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  in  America.  It 
was  impossible  for  them  to  foresee  the  mo- 
mentous consequences  of  their  act;  but  apart 
from  all  foresight,  it  was  an  act  of  courage 
and  heroism  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
seldom  seen. 

It  was  when  the  Speedwell  was  about  to 
sail,  on  July  22, 1620,  from  the  Delft  Haven, 
that  John  Robinson  gave  utterance  to  those 
oft-quoted  and  memorBble  words  which  are 
the  charter  of  religious  truth  as  well  as  of 
religious  freedom — 

If  God  should  reveal  anything  to  us  by  any 
other  instrument  of  His,  they  were  to  be  as 
ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  they  were  to  receive 
any  truth  by  his  ministry;  for  he  was  very 
confident  that  the  Lord  had  more  truth  and 
light  to  break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word.* 

*  Dr.  Dexter  employs  some  cogent  arguments 
to  show  that  these  words  referred  only  to  eccle- 
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The  Speedwell  was  afterwards  exchanged 
for  the  memorable  Mayflower^  which  vessel 
started  from  Southampton  September  16, 
1620,  with  about  a  hundred  souls  on  board. 
After  sixty-four  days  of  tossing  in  their  little 
,  bark  they  spied  land,  and  after  many  priva- 
tions and  dangers  they  landed,  December  21, 
on  Plymouth  Hock. 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod; 
They  have  left  unstain'd  what  there  they  found, 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  trace  the  history 
or  to  recount  the  sufferings  of  these  exiles. 
The  first  months  were  very  cruel.  During 
the  first  few  weeks  Bradford,  Stan  dish, 
AUerton,  and  Winslow  were  left  widowers. 
'Six  died  in  December,  eight  in  January, 
seventeen  in  Februarv,  and  thirteen  in 
March.'  ♦  In  the  course  of  the  winter  fifty 
were  laid  low,  and  in  order  to  hide  the  weak- 
ness of  their  thinned  ranks  from  the  ever- 
watchful  Indians,  they  were  compelled  to 
smooth  the  graves  into  level  ground.  But 
when  the  Mayflower  returned,  in  the  spring 
of  1621,  not  one  drew  back  or  desired  to 
retire  from  the  dread  conflict  with  nature. 
In  1623  their  numbers  were  recruited  bv  a 
fresh  contingent  from  Leydcn,  and  they  soon 
consolidated  themselves  into  a  well  ordered, 
well-governed,  and  well-educated  community. 

But  at  all  stages  of  their  history  they 
must  carefully  bo  distinguished  from 
other  bands  of  Puritans  who  also  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  obtain  a  larger  religious  free- 
dom. New  Plymouth  was  not  Boston.  It 
was  not  Salem.  Distinct  as  a  place  and  a 
colony,  it  remained  distinct  in  principle,  and 
free  from  the  stain  of  persecution.  Their 
teaching  was  different,  so  also  was  their 
practice. 

Troubles  were  still  proceeding  in  the  old 
country.  Mr.  White,  a  clergyman  at  Dor- 
chester, was  instrumental  in  inducing  a  large 
number  of  Puritans  to  leave  England  in 
order  to  escape  the  persecutions  which  were 
still  going  on  under  Charles  I.  But  the 
people  and  clergy  who  went  out  under  the 
exhortations  of  White  and  others  were  by 
no  means  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  complex- 
ion as  those  with  whom  thev  are  often  con- 
founded.  They  were  not  Nonconformists 
from  the  Church,  though  they  may  correctly 
be  described  as  Nonconformists  in  the 
Church,  t.f.,  from  many  of  the  ordained 
rites  and  ceremonies.  They  believed  strong- 
ly, however,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  power 

siasticnl  politv.     8co  *Conj?rogntionalism  of  the 
Last  Three  ifundri'il  Years.'  p.  404,  et  jmmtn. 
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of  the  magistrate  to  enforce  ceremonies. 
They  were  Church  and  State  men.  They 
had  a  pious  horror  of  being  mixed  up  with 
those  who  broke  away  from  all  national 
churches.  On  the  first  of  May,  1629,  these 
Puritan  emigrants  left  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
they  were  careful  from  the  first  to  main- 
tain the  distinction  between  themselves  and 
the  Pilgrims.  They  received,  on  board  one 
of  the  three  vessels  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked, Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  a  Separatist  min- 
ister, with  a  few  of  his  followers  who  were 
anxious  to  reach  New  Plymouth.  But  even 
this  simple  act  of  courtesy  was  not  shown 
without  some  misgiving.  Their  position 
was  clearly  and  sharply  marked  off  from  that 
of  the  Separatists  by  the  words  which  Mr. 
Higginson,  their  minister,  addressed  to  them 
as  they  rounded  Land's  End.  Gathering 
them  on  the  deck,  together  with  his  family 
and  friends,  he  uttered  these  significant 
words — 

We  will  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were  wont 
to  sav  at  their  leaving  of  Ent^laud,  '  Farewell, 
Babylon!  Farewell,  Home!'  but  we  will  say, 
'  Farewell,  dear  England,  farewell,  the  Church 
of  God  in  England,  and  all  the  Christian  friendi 
there! '  yVe  do  not  go  to  New  Rngland  as  Sepa- 
ratists from  the  Church  of  Kn gland,  though  wc 
cannot  but  separate  from  the  corruptions  in  it; 
but  we  go  to  practise  the  positive  part  of  Church 
reformation  and  to  propagate  the  gospel  in 
America.* 

In  the  following  year  a  much  larger  con- 
tingent prepared  to  sot  sail,  and  it  is  again 
noticeable  that  in  an  address  issued  by  John 
Winthrop,  April  7,  1630,  these  emigrant! 
say  that  they  *  esteem  it  an  honour  to  call 
the  Church  of  England,  from  whence  we 
rise,  our  dear  mother.'f 

John  White,  w^ho  had  done  so  much  to 
forward  this  important  exile,  said :  *  I  {>er* 
suade  myself  that  there  is  no  one  Separatist 
known  unto  the  governors,  or,  if  there  be 
any,  that  it  is  far  from  their  purpose  as  it  ia 
from  their  safety  to  continue  him  amongst 
them.'J 

When  these  exiles  reached  New  England 
they  were  naturally  brought  into  friendly 
relations  with  those  who  had  settled  in  the 
territory  adjoining  that  which  they  occu- 
pied. Their  mutual  agreements  were  far 
greater  than  their  differences.  But  it  is 
historically  inaccurate  to  confound  the  New 
Plymouth  settlers  with  the  Puritans  of  Salem 
and  Boston.  Both  the  Puritans  and  the 
Pilgrims  believed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  both  were  sonnd  Protestanta, 


♦  Quoted  in  Dr.  Waddington*8  *  Congrega- 
ttonnl  nisior>.*  vol.  ii.  p.  253. 
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both  held  fast  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  both  proclaimed  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  But  their  differences 
were  vital,  and  by  painstaking  writers  ought 
to  be  duly  recognized.  The  Puritans  be- 
lieved in  the  power  of  the  magistrate  to 
maintain  religious  order  and  orthodoxy;  the 
Pilgrims  held  that  these  ends  ought  to  be 
sought  only  by  the  company  of  faithful 
men.  The  Puritans  had  cut  themselves  off 
from  one  National  Church,  but  they  were 
willing  to  set  up  another;  the  Pilgrims  had 
separated  themselves  from  all  State  Churches. 
The  Puritans  wanted  to  establish  a  Theo- 
cracy; the  Pilgrims  were  satisfied  with  a 
well-ordered  political  society,  in  the  midst 
of  which  there  should  be  also  another  dis- 
tinct and  voluntary  association,  meeting  at 
set  times  for  religious  purposes.  The  Puri- 
tans carried  within  them  the  seeds  of  perse- 
cution; the  Pilgrims  those  of  the  largest 
liberty. 

We  are  not  claiming  for  the  Pilgrims  any 
supernatural  prescience  of  coming  contro- 
versies. We  do  not  affirm  that  they  could 
80  clearly  define  the  conditions  of  religions 
liberty  as  a  modern  Congregation alist.  But 
we  have  tried  to  show  that  their  theory  was 
one  which  permitted  all  forms  of  religions 
and  equal  toleration  beneath  the  common 
law;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  prac- 
tice which  conflicts  with  the  theory.  We 
desire  to  act  in  this  matter  on  the  well- 
known  principle  that  an  Englishman  is  to  be 
held  innocent  until  his  guilt  is  proved. 
When  a  controversialist  repeats  that  it  was 
the  Congregationalist  clergy  by  whom  the 
magistrates  in  New  England  were  instigated 
to  persecution,*  we  reply  that  these  clergy 
must  be  held  to  be  innocent  till  their  guilt 
is  proved.  This  writer  falls  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  confounding  the  Pilgrims  with 
the  Puritans,  and  then  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  Puritan  movement  was  *  nothing 
whatever  but  an  attempt  to  establish,  at  the 
sword's  point  and  on  principles  of  intole- 
rance, Calvin's  idea  of  a  Biblical  Church.'f 
And  then,  as  in  writings  of  more  impor- 
tance, we  have  references  to  events  which 
transpired  after  the  year  1630,  and  in 
another  part  of  New  England  than  New 
Plymouth.  *  Church  membership  was  ne- 
cessary to  citizenship.'  But  not  among  the 
Pilgrims.  *Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  an  ultra- 
Calvinistic  party  were  in  1635  banished  from 
the  State.'  But  not  by  the  Pilgrims.  *  Mr. 
Roger  Williams  was  expelled.'  But  not  by 
the  Pilgrims.     *In   1650  the  law  of  Con- 

*  'Dissent  in  its  Relation  to  the  Church  of 
England,'  p.  83,  by  G.  H.  Curteis. 
t  Ibid.  p.  81. 


necticut  enacted  that  those  who  shall  wor- 
ship any  other  God  but  the  Lord  should  be 
put  to  death.'  But  the  Pilgrims  did  not 
pass  the  law.  *  In  1651  Mr.  Obadiah  Holmes, 
a  Baptist,  was  well  whipt.'  But  not  by  the 
Pilgrims.  *In  1656  and  onwards  the  Qua- 
kers were  flogged,  and  in  a  few  cases  were 
put  to  death.'  *  But  again,  and  emphati- 
cally, we  reply,  not  by  the  Pilgrims. 

Careful  attention  to  the  interior  history  of 
the  spiritual  societies  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  closer  regard  to  chronology,  to  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  New  England, 
and  to  the  authoritative  declarations  of  the 
Puritans  as  distinguished  from  the  Separa- 
tists, will,  we  believe,  convince  the  student 
of  political  and  religious  progress  that  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  no  persecutors.  They 
gave  to  others  what  they  had  purchased  for 
themselves  through  so  much  suffering. 

What  happened  in  New  England  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Puritans  as  distinguished 
from  the  Pilgrims  was  very  natural.  They 
were  all  drawn  much  more  closely  together 
than  thev  ever  could  have  been  in  the  mother 
country.  The  artificial  separation  of  an 
Established  Church  no  longer  existed ;  and 
spiritual  affinities  had  free  play.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  friendly  relations  springing 
up  between  Plymouth  and  Salem  was  a 
simple  one.  Sickness  broke  out  at  Salem, 
and  Governor  Endicott  was  compelled  to 
send  for  help  to  New  Plymouth,  where  Dr. 
Fuller  exercised  both  his  skill  as  a  medical 
practitioner  and  his  functions  as  a  deacon  of 
the  Church.  In  the  year  1629  ho  was  accord- 
ingly  despatched  to  doctor  the  Salem  folks. 
But  his  religious  light  was  not  put  under  a 
bushel  during  this  visitation ;  and  in  ac- 
knowledging his  services  in  very  warm  terms, 
Endicott  goes  out  of  his  way  to  speak  of 
the  fraternal  Christian  feeling  which  had 
been  kindled  amonor  them  bv  Dr.  Fuller's 
conversation. 

Right  worshipful  sir  (he  writes  to  Bra'd ford), 
it  is  a  thing  not  usual  that  servants  of  one 
master  and  of  the  same  household  should  be 
strangers  to  one  another.  ...  I  acknowledge 
myself  most  bound  to  you  for  your  kind  love 
and  care  in  sending  Mr.  Fuller  among  us,  and 
rejoice  much  that  1  am  by  him  satisfied  touch- 
ing your  judgments  of  the  outer  form  of  God's 
worship.t 

In  the  same  year  the  people  at  Salem 
formed  themselves  into  a  church,  and  or- 
dained two  of  their  number,  Messrs.  Iliggin- 
son  and  Skelton,  as  their  ministers,  the  for- 
mer being  the  teacher  and  the  latter  the  pas- 


♦  For  the  statements  in  quotation-marks,  see 
Curteis,  pp.  81-83. 
t  Checvor,  *  The  Plymouth  Pilgrims.  *p.  292. 
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tor.  Daring  tbe  solemn  exercises  with  which 
these  transactions  were  confirmed,  Governor 
Bradford  and  others  arrived  as  a  delegation 
to  convey  the  good  wishes  of  the  church  at 
Plymouth.  And  here  again  we  see  spiritual 
sympathies  having  their  own  unfettered 
coarse.  Ecclesiastical  and  political  problems 
were  in  the  background.  There  was  no  need 
to  discuss  them.  The  all-absorbing  want  was 
a  closer  fellowship  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
love,  and  this  came  about  almost  spontane- 
ously. 

There  could  not,  however,  be  this  rapport 
without  a  give-and-take  process  on  both  sides. 
The  Puritans  gave  up  for  the  time  being  their 
high-and-dry  notions  of  ecclesiastical  ortho- 
doxy, and  went  straight  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  precedents.  History  was  forgotten, 
as  well  it  might  be  out  in  the  wilds  of  anew 
world.  By  forming  themselves  into  a  Church 
and  ordaining  their  own  ministers — who,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  were  already  in  the 
holy  orders  of  the  Church  of  England — they 
virtually  broke  away  from  ecclesiastical  tfa- 
ditions,  and  took  their  stand  on  primitive 
usage  and  the  free  principles  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. But  there  was  no  formal  and  in- 
ward renunciation  of  statecraft  on  their  part. 
This  evil  leaven  remained  in  them,  and  in 
due  time  it  would  begin  to  work.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  actual  Pilgrim  Fathers 
themselves  became  infected  with  their  views. 
Their  children  may  have  been  too  few  and  too 
feeble — for  at  best  thev  themselves  were  onlv 
a  handful — to  resist  the  overpowering  and 
preponderating  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  Church  and  State.  But  where- 
ever  we  meet  with  the  Pilgrims  themselves 
we  find  them  possessing  a  type  of  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  life  all  their  own.  They 
differed  at  the  outset  from  the  Church  at 
Gainsborough ;  they  separated  from  the  j)eo- 
ple  at  Amsterdam  ;  they  did  not  mingle  with 
the  native  Calvinists  of  Leyden  ;  they  were 
not  likely  to  lose  their  identity  when  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  Puritans  of  Massachu- 
setts. And  they  did  not.  As  long  as  they 
lived  we  find  no  trace  of  the  persecuting 
spirit  in  the  Church  at  Plymouth.  These 
Fathers  resisted  the  encroachments  of  men 
who  would  have  brought  them  again  under 
the  bondage  of  an  enforced  Prayer  Book. 
Having  won  their  liberty  they  would  not 
easily  part  with  it.  And  so,  when  the  hypo- 
crisies and  conspiracies  of  the  Rev.  John  Ly- 
ford  were  discovered,  and  he  was  found 
guilty  of  traducing  the  character  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  order  to  rob  them  of  their  liberty  of 
worship,  he  was  quickly  shipped  away. 
Sooner  or  later  every  government  has  to 
make  up  its  mind  whether  it  will  tolerate 
violent  outbreaks  of  intolerance;  and  only 


two  courses  are  open :  either  to  make  intole- 
rance a  part  of  the  State  system,  or  to  put  it 
down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  thus  to  prevent 
its  power  from  being  exercised.  The  intole- 
rance which  prevented  the  Methodists  from 
meeting  and  preaching  in  this  country  has 
been  stopped  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  Breaches 
of  the  peace  in  the  name  of  Protestantism 
are  prevented  by  the  forces  of  the  State. 
And  the  expulsion  of  John  Lyford  from  New 
Plymouth  was  an  instance  of  the  same  kind. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had  plotted  against 
the  governor ;  and,  indeed,  his  intercepted 
letters  rendered  confession  superfluous.  He 
had  broken  the  peace.  He  threatened  the 
very  stability  of  the  government ;  and  as  the 
new  colony  had  no  prison  in  which  to  lodge 
him,  banishment  was  at  once  more  conveni- 
ent and  more  merciful. 

But  the  charges  generally  preferred  against 
the  Pilgrims  have  no  reference  to  this  solitary 
instance  of  punishment.  They  refer  for  the 
most  part  to  Salem  and  Boston,  and  to  actions 
which  took  place  there.  A  minute  history  of 
these  transactions  would,  we  believe,  clearly 
show  that  the  Pilgrims  had  not  the  least  share 
in  them.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  Ply- 
mouth possessed  State  rights.  It  had  no 
charter;  for  this  boon  could  not  be  wrung 
from  the  despotic  hands  of  James  I.  The 
Pilgrims  took  their  chance,  and  as  the  mother 
country  would  not  charter  them,  they  hoped 
that  she  would  connive  at  them.  Their  in- 
dependence was  respected  by  their  fellow 
colonists.  In  1G43  a  confederation  was 
formed  of  the  colonies  of  New  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven  under  the  name  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies of  New  England.  *  This  was,  however, 
a  purely  defensive  act,  brought  about  by  a 
common  fear  of  the  Indians.  It  left  the 
different  States  to  pursue  their  own  policy 
as  far  as  interior  affairs  were  concerned. f 
Doubtless  the  complexion  of  this  policy  was 
in  a  large  measure  the  same  in  all  the  colonies 
except  in  Providence  and  Rhode  Island.  But 
when  acts  of  persecution  were  perpetrated 
the  latent  differences  became  manifest.  Roger 
Williams  was  confessedly  banished  for  his 
religious  opinions;  but  New  Plymouth  took 
no  part  in  this  act.  He  was  tried  at  Boston 
in  the  year  1635.  His  relations  to  New 
Plymouth  had  been  of  the  happiest  kind; 
he  had  spent  two  of  the  most  useful  years  of 
his  ministry  in  that  colony.  Letters  from 
him  are  recorded  in  the  volumes  of  the  Mas- 


599. 


*  Masson's   '  Life  of  Milton,'   vol.   ii.  p. 
Ellon's  'Life  of  Roger  Williams,'  p.  58. 

f  For  an  account  of  the  municipal  system  of 
New  England,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  separate 
townships,  see  De  Tocqueville,  '  Democracy  Id 
America  (Tr.),  vol.  i.  p.  56,  et  passim. 
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sachusctts  Historic  Society,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledges the  good  treatment  which  he  had 
received.  Ilis  case,  when  thoroughly  exa- 
mined, brings  out  in  strong  contrast  the  two 
elements  to  which  we  have  been  calling 
attention. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  a  strong  Antinomian, 
and  joined  the  Church  in  Boston  in  1634.* 
At  first  she  spread  her  views  privately  ;  then 
by  the  aid  of  her  husband,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  her  brother-in-law,  she  made  them 
public.  A  conference  of  all  the  elders  was 
called  in  1637  to  consider  these  views,  and 
they  were,  after  lengthy  consideration,  con- 
demned. This  synod  then  separated.  The 
elders  met  only  to  give  a  verdict  concerning 
the  new  doctrines  which  had  now  branched 
out  into  eighty-two  particulars ;  and  having 
discharged  this  ecclesiastical  duty,  they  dis- 
persed. But  even  this  synod  was  not  com- 
posed of  New  Plymouth  teachers.  We  can 
find  no  trace  of  it  in  Bradford's  *  History  of 
New  Plymouth '  for  that  year ;  and  the  ac- 
counts of  contemporaries  evidently  point  to 
its  being  a  conference  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  only.f  But  even  if  they  had  been 
present,  it  was  on  another  occasion,  and  by 
other  than  ecclesiastical  authorities,  that  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  was  dealt  with.  Brought  before 
the  magistrate  for  *  contumacious  and  insur- 
rectionary proceedings,'  she  was  expelled,  in 
common  with  her  companions,  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Boston.  Here  again  we  find  Ply- 
mouth action  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  persecutions  inflicted  upon  the  Bap- 
tists and  Quakers  do  not  properly  come  under 
our  consideration,  because  most  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  had  passed  away  to  their  rest 
when  these  began.  A  brief  reference  may, 
however,  be  serviceable.  After  relating  the 
whipping  of  Obadiah  Holmes  at  Boston,  a 
biographer  of  Roger  Williams  says,  *  To  re- 
cord facts  like  these  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
is  inexpressibly  painfuL'J  Even  Lord  Stan- 
hope regards  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  identical 
with  the  Puritans.§  The  historian  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  referring  to  the 
Brownists,  says,  '  Many  of  that  persuasion 
afterwards  themselves  turned  cruel  persecu- 
tors of  pious  people  by  inhuman  whippings, 
and  lastly  by  putting  some  to  death.'  | 

Obadiah  Holmes  was  fined  £30  on  31st 
May,  1651,  and  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  or 
to   allow   others   to   pay,    was   barbarously 

**A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  in  Massachusetts  of  1620-1858/  p.  24. 
By  Dr.  Clark  (Boston). 

t  Young's  *  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,'  pp. 
360-548. 

X  Elton's  'Life  of  Roffer  Williams,'  p.  76. 

§  Mahnn's  *  History  of  England,'  vol.  v,  p.  65. 

j  Sewell's  'History  of  the'Quakers,'  p.  7. 


whipped.  His  offence  consisted  in  holding- 
an  unlawful  meeting,  and  in  teaching  the 
unscripturalness  of  Infant  Baptism.*  Thia 
happened  in  Boston,  where  the  Baptists,  and 
amongst  them  Roger  Williams,  had  a  hard 
time.  The  Church  at  Plymouth,  and  those 
that  had  grown  out  of  it,  tried  to  compro- 
mise matters  with  the  Baptists.f  And  in 
any  case  we  do  not  find  the  Plymouth  secu- 
lar authorities  either  implicated  in  what  went 
on  at  Boston,  or  themselves  following  such 
an  evil  example. 

The  case  of  the  Quakers  is  much  more 
heartrending ;  but  with  one  exception  it  is 
equally   clear    with    that   of   the    Baptists. 
Sewell's  account  of  their  sufferings  is  very 
pathetic.     But  one  thing  is  very  clear,  that 
even  in  Boston  there  was  a  divided  public 
opinion    concerning    the    severities    which 
were  being  practised.     And  it  is  of  course 
again  evident  that  in  the  particular  persecu- 
tions which  he  enumerates  with  such  great 
vividness,   Plymouth    stood    inactive,    sur« 
rounded  and  cut  off  as  it  was  by  its  own 
State  rights.     The  Quakers  made  their  first 
appearance  in    Boston    in    the   year    1656. 
Their  demeanour  was  often  both  wild  and 
indecent.     Yet  their  patience  and  courage 
gained  them  a  few  friends.     Nicholas  Up- 
shal,  a  member  of  the  Church  at  Boston, 
was  fined,  and   at  length  banished,  for  be- 
friending them.     The  public  whippings  so 
affected  some  of  the  Puritans  that  they  with- 
drew their  church  membership,  and  exposed 
themselves  to  punishment  for  meeting  by 
themselves.   When  the  law  threateningr  death 
to  those  who  returned  from  banishment  was 
put,  twelve  magistrates  voted  against  it,  and 
thirteen  for  it;  and  Wozel,  who  was  absent 
from  the  court  through  illness,  said  that  he 
would  have  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees 
rather  than  it  should  have  been  passed.     So 
great   was  the  opposition  that  the  law  was 
modified  to  the  extent  of  compelling  all  such 
cases  to  be  tried  by  a  special  jury.    Though 
passed  in   October,  1658,  it  did  not  come 
into  effect  till  the  following  year,  when  two 
men  and  one  woman  were  sentenced.     The 
multitude  were  so  much  moved  by  the  exe- 
cution of  the  men,  that  the  magistrates  did 
not  dare  to  proceed  at  the  same  time  to  that 
of   the   woman.     Altogether    four   person* 
were  put  to  death.     But  what  was  the  atti- 
tude of  New  Plymouth  under  these  circum- 
stances?    The  freemen  of  that  colony  had 


*  Cramp's  'History  of  the  Baptists,'  pp.  408, 
409. 

t  Bradford's  'New  Plymouth,'  p.  384,  note. 
Mr.  Channey,  who  had  adopted  Baptist  views, 
was  elected  pastor  of  the  offshoot  branch  from 
Plymouth  at  Scituate.  He  practised  immersion, 
in  the  case  of  children. 
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nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  passage  or 
txecution  of  this  bloody  law.  It  was  a  law 
passed  by  the  colony  of  Massachusetts ;  and 
the  Puritans  as  distinguished  from  the  Pil- 
grims must  be  held  solely  responsible  for  all 
that  was  done  under  it. 

Plymouth  cannot,  however,  be  entirely 
absolved  from  guilt  in  reference  to  the  Qua- 
kers. It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  de- 
fend Plymouth.  We  shall  have  accom- 
plished much  if  we  vindicate  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  from  all  blame.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  their  successors  would  have 
manifested  the  tolerant  spirit  which  was  in- 
bred in  themselves.  This  expectation  was 
both  fulfilled  and  disappointed.  It  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted.  The  Federal  Commis- 
•sioners'  meeting  at  their  annual  gathering  in 
Boston,  September  17,  1656,  resolved  to 
propose  to  the  several  general  courts  that  all 
Quakers  should  be  prohibited  from  coming 
into  the  United  Colonies.  Accordingly 
Plymouth  made  an  enactment,  June  3, 1657, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  above  suggestion.  There 
was  strong  opposition  to  this  local  proce- 
dure; and  Cud  worth  and  Hatherley,  who 
befriended  the  Quakers,  were  the  next  year 
left  out  of  the  magistracy.*  The  result  was 
that  Quakers  were  prohibited  from  entering 
Plymouth  or  from  holding  meetings  there. 
As  dates  are  of  extreme  importance  in  this 
inquiry,  it  is  well  to  note  that  this  first  act 
of  tyranny  which  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover took  place  in  1657,  that  is,  thirty-seven 
years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth, 
and  when,  in  fact,  all  of  them  were  in  their 
graves.  Fifty  of  them  had  died  during  the 
first  winter,  «.tf.,  a  half  of  those  who  went 
out  in  the  Mayflower,  John  Carver,  John 
Robinson,  Fuller,  and  Brewster  died  in  1621, 
1626,  1633,  and  1643  respectively.  Edward 
Winslow  died  in  1655,  Myles  Standish  in 
1656,  and  William  Bradford  in  1657.  The 
executions  at  Boston  took  place  two  years 
after  the  last  of  the  Pilgrims  was  laid  in  his 
grave;  and  the  obnoxious  law  which  after- 
wards marred  the  township  of  Plymouth  was 
passed  only  in  the  same  year.  To  accuse  I 
these  men  of  persecution  is  to  bring  in  the  ' 
Mead  hand'  with  a  vengeanccf 

But  it  may  be  asked,  as  a  question  of  more 
than  mere  historical  curiosity,  as  to  whether 
the  truths  to  which  these  noble  men  wit- 
nessed brou$;ht  forth  any  distinct  fruit  in  the 


New  World,  An  answer  to  such  an  inquiry 
would  take  us  too  far  afield.  But  we  feel  as- 
sured that  their  principles  had  due  influence 
in  the  future  development  of  New  England. 
Those  principles  were  held,  however,  by  a 
comparative  few.  In  the  year  1640  the  total 
number  of  English  in  New  England  was  about 
22,000,*  and  out  of  these  the  Pilgrims,  even 
with  the  reinforcements  which  came  after 
1620,  made  but  a  handful.  The  tide  of  im- 
migration into  the  New  World  was  stopped. 
Both  Puritans  and  Separatists  liad  free  play 
in  England,  and  there  was  no  incentive  to  a 
further  exodus.  The  population  existing  in 
1640  had  to  shape  the  future.  As  far  as 
they  were  religious,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority were  Puritan  and  not  Separatist.f 
Hence  Congregationalism  took  altogether  a 
different  course  in  New  England  from  that 
which  it  pursued  in  Old  England.  It  be- 
came entangled  with  state  relations  to  town- 
ships, and  had  a  texture  of  Presbyterianism 
worked  into  it  from  the  beginning.  It  had 
a  chequered  course  till  it  broke  away  from 
all  entanglements.  How  much  Boston  Uni- 
tarian Ism  is  to  be  traced  back  as  a  reaction 
against  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  tyranny  it 
would  be  hard  to  determine  with  accuracy. 

But  while  all  this  is  clear  to  the  most 
superficial  student  of  history,  we  must  look 
below  the  surface  to  see  the  working  of  the 
Pilgrim  element.  That  element  has  never  been 
lost.  Plymouth  began  to  decay;  in  1646 
many  of  the  people  left  to  form  a  new  church 
at  teastham.J  A  church  at  Duxbury  was 
formed  in  the  same  manner.  Scituate  was 
partly  formed  by  emigrants  from  the  South- 
wark  Church,  partly  from  thirteen  members 
of  the  Plymouth  fellowship.§  It  was  Sci- 
tuate that  restored  Cudworth  to  the  magis- 
tracy after  he  had  been  left  out  by  Ply- 
mouth for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  favour  of 
the  Quakers.!  Though  this  is  a  small  thing 
in  itself,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
points  at  issue  were  well  understood  by  at 
least  a  few.     It  seems  that  up  to  the  year 


•Palfrey's  'History  of  New  England,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  465,  and  p.  484,  note. 

t  These  remarks  apply  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Twelve  persons  of  the  old  stock  were 
living  in  1679  (see  Bradford's  *New  Plymouth,' 
p.  456).  These  were,  however,  children  when 
the  Mayflower  arrived. 


*  Masson's  'Milton,'  vol.  ii.  p.  585. 

t  Out  of  the  22.000  Puritans  it  is  probable 
that  not  more  than  300  were  Separatists  by  con- 
viction. The  Mayjlower  brought  100  persons, 
and  up  to  the  year  1630  Plymouth  received 
about  170  additions.  Of  these  fifty  died  during 
tlie  first  winter,  and  many  of  the  rest  were  young 
people  or  cliildren.  On  the  other  hand,  about 
980  persons  went  to  Salem  and  Boston  in  the 
year  1630  aloue. 

X  Clark,  •  Congregational  Churches  in  Massa- 
chusetts,' p.  34. 

g  Ibid.  p.  16. 

1  Palfrey's  'New  England,'  vol.  ii.  p.  688. 
Isaac  Robinson,  son  of  John  Robinson,  settled 
here  witli  his  mother  in  1629;  and  this  may,  ia 
some  measure,  account  for  the  liberal  feeling 
existing  in  Scituate. 
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1640  twenty-nine  churches  bad  been  formed 
in  New  England  on  a  Congregational  basis ; 
but  of  these  only  eight,  and  these  among 
the  smallest,  were  after  the  Plymouth  type. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  Robin- 
sonian  Independency  did  not  become  a  great- 
er factor  in  American  life.     The  wonder  is 
that  it  moulded  the  Puritan  element  as  much 
as  it  did.     As  each  relay  of  emigrants  ar- 
rived they  seemed  to  come  under  the  spell 
of  the  Separatist  principles;  though  at  the 
same  time  the  Separatists  maintained  their 
idiosyncrasies  in  the  midst  of  all  the  changes 
which    took    place    in    those   early   years. 
While  Massachusetts  made  church  member- 
ship a  condition  of  the  franchise.  New  Ply- 
mouth  acted   on   broader  principles.     Mr. 
Masson  says  that  the  Pilgrims  had  tanta- 
mount custom;*  but  the  fact  is  that   no 
general  law  seems  to  have  been  passed  by 
this  colony  till  the  year  167l.f     This  law 
was  strict,  laying  down  a  moral  and  religious 
test;    but    previously   the   Plymouth    peo- 
ple  had    been    most   liberal   in   admitting 
*  worldly*  men  to  their  community,  and  we 
may  presume,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
contrary,  that  they  did  not  shut  them  out 
from  the  exercise  of  civic  rights.     What  the 
Pilgrims  tried  to  establish  was  a  civil  society 
growing  out  of  a  spiritual  one.     It  was  a 
grand  idea.    The  intrusion  of  mercenary  men 
and  of  the  secular  elements  soon  convinced 
them  that  even  on  those  solitary  shores  their 
idea  was  but  a  dream.     They  preferred  to 
restrict  their  company  to  men  like-minded 
with  themselves ;  and  their  wish  became  law 
in   reference    to   disturbers   of  the   public 
peace.     Their  territory   was   at  first  little 
more  than  a  private  estate  where  they  lived 
together  as  a  commune ;  but  when  the  waves 
of  the  outer  world  began  to  dash  on  their 
shores,  and  other  colonies  sprang  into  being 
by  their  side,  they  showed  that  they  had 
learned   the  meaning  both  of  Church  and 
State  in  some  of  their  broadest  and  most 
liberal  aspects.     And  this^is  the  more  re- 
markable  when  we  reflect  not  only  upon 
their  fewness,  but  also  upon  their  social  in- 
feriority to  the  other  settlers  in  the  New 
World.     The  lessons  of  liberty  had  been 
learned  in  a  hard  school ;  and  these  lessons 
had  been  taught  them  by  men  of  large  ca- 
pacity  and   of  great  sagacity.     Robinson, 
Brewster,  and  Bradford  were  noble  lea4erB,^ 
and  their  followers  proved  worthy  of  the 
great  enterprize  to  which  they  were  sum- 


♦  'Life  of  Milton/  vol.  u.  p.  572. 

t  Palfrey's  'History  of  New  England,*  vol. 
ii.  p.  8.  In  1671  it  was  enacted  as  a  condition 
of  recelTing  the  franchise,  that  the  citizen  should 
be  of  sober  and  peaceable  conversation,  and 
orthodox  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion. 


moncd ;  for  they  knew  both  how  to  live  and 
die  for  liberty. 

Puritanism  took    one   course  in  the  Old 
World,  and  quite  another  in  th^  New.     It 
was  expelled  from  the  National  Church  in 
1662  in  England,  and  at  once  betook  itself 
to   those   vigorous   Independent    Churches 
which  had  had  time  to  develop  during  the 
Commonwealth.     It  was  thus  that  Indepen- 
dency became  a  great  and  growing  power  in 
this  country.     But  in  the  New  World  it  had 
to  fight  against  the  enervating  influences  of 
a  prosperous  serai-Presbyterian  ism  and  of  a 
favouring  State.     The  Boston  Congregation- 
alism of  the  seventeenth  century  was  hardly 
distinguishable  from  Presbyterianism.     But 
the  Pilgrim  element  has  proved  an  energetic 
if  not  a  vitalizing  force  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  up  to  1836  not  less 
tlian  eighty-one  of  the  Evangelical  Churches 
of  Massachusetts  had  separated  from  the  so- 
cieties with  which  they  had  been  previously 
connected ;  and  that  of  these  forty-six  had 
been  driven  from  their  houses  of  ^worship  by 
town  or  parish  votes.*  The  Congregational ists 
have  surrendered  a  large  amount  of  property 
in  order  to  maintain  their  evangelical  charac- 
ter, and  they  have  had  to  discover  by  slower 
processes  than  that  of  1662  how  incompatible 
is  pure  evangelicalism  with  State  patronage 
and  control.     They  have  moved  in  a  large 
degree  on  Presbyterian  lines ;  but  this  policy 
has  not  saved  them  from  lapses  into  Unitarian- 
ism,  even  as  it  did  not  save  the  Puritans  of 
our  own  country.     They  have  overwhelmed 
the  Pilgrim  principles  of  Separatism  by  their 
superior  numbers ;  but  none  the  less  has  that 
element  told  upon  their  ecclesiastical  and  na- 
tional life ;  it  has  often  been  an  undetected 
pzone  in  their  moral  atmosphere.     The  forces 
which  build  up  a  great  nation  like  the  United 
States  are  roost  complex.     We  have  called 
attention  to  only  one  of  these  ;  but  it  is  one 
of  supreme  importance.     Our  contention  has 
been  that  the  Mayflower  carried   in  it  no 
lurking  seeds  of  persecution ;  and  that  its 
passengers  possessed,  considerii^  the  times 
in  which  they  lived,  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the   meaning  of  religious  and  political 
freedom.     We  have  not  sought  to  vindicate 
their  children  or  their  immediate  and  remote 
successors.     It  is  sufficient,  and  from  every 
point  of  view  important  to  endeavour  to  prove 
that  they  themselves  were  the  true  pioneers 
of  liberty.  samuel  pearson,  m.a. 


*  Clark's  '  Congregational  Churches  in  Massa- 
chusetts,' p.  800. 
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Art.  II. —  Welsh  Education  and  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Wales. 

(1)  Report  of  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
Condition  of  Intermediate  and  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Wales,  with  Minute  of  Evidence  and 
Appendices.     1880. 

(2)  Church  Quarterly  Review^  Art.:  *The 
Social  and  Religious  Condition  of  Wales.* 
October,  1882. 

Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  connected  with 
a  college  in  Wale*  wrote  to  a  Welsh  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  ask  if  it  were  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  set  of  all  Parliamentary 
Papers  relating  to  Wales  for  the  library  of 
the  institution  in  which  he  was  interested. 
The  answer,  after  due  inquiry,  was  that  there 
were  no  Parliamentary  Papers  relating  to 
Wales.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  it  was 
said,  in  furnishing  a  vast  and  voluminous 
collection  of  Blue  Books  about  Ireland,  or 
Afghanistan,  or  Turkey,  or  South  Africa,  or 
Egypt,  or  Syria,  or  wherever  tumult  and  dis- 
order prevailed.  But  W^ales  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  from  the  roll  of  these  ponderous 
documents.  Some  one  has  said,  *  Happy  is 
the  nation  that  has  no  history.^  But  that 
saying  proceeds  on  the  old  assumption  that 
history  consists,  to  use  the  words  of  Carlyle, 
^  of  a  scries  of  intrigues  and  butcheries  and 
battles;'  and  these  are  the  things  that  for 
the  most  part  find  their  way  to  diplomatic 
and  parliamentary  records.  But  in  all  healthy 
communities  there  are  developments  of  na- 
tional life  continually  going  on,  of  a  far 
more  important  and  lasting  character  than 
any  inscribed  on  the  pages  of  *drum  and 
trumpet  history.'  So  has  it  been  with  the 
Principality  of  Wales.  Though,  happily, 
for  several  centuries  it  has  Iiad  little  of  blood 
and  glory  to  chronicle  in  its  annals,  it  has  not 
been  without  a  modest  history  of  its  own, 
though  not  of  a  nature  to  find  its  way  into 
Blue  Books,  or  to  figure  much  in  parliamen- 
tary debates.  For  a  century  and  a  half  it  has 
been  quietly  working  out  its  own  destinies, 
material  and  moral,  in  the  seclusion  of  its 
picturesque  valleys  and  under  the  shadow 
of  its  everlasting  hills,  diligently  cultivating 
its  soil,  rearing  its  thousands  of  cattle  and 
horses,  and  its  myriads  of  sheep  to  help  in 
feeding  and  clothing  its  more  luxurious  neigh- 
bours ;  extracting  from  its  exhaustless  mineral 
treasures  the  coal  and  iron  and  lead  and  silver 
with  which  it  has  so  largely  enriched  the  na- 
tion ;  excavating  whole  mountains  into  slate 
and  stone  quarries,  whose  produce  has  gone 
forth  into  all  the  markets  of  the  world ;  and 
constructing  docks,  harbours,  railways,  tram- 
roads,  and  canals  to  convey  these  resources 
of  its  soil  and  fruits  of  its  industry  into 
almost  all  quarters  of  the  globe.   During  the 


same  period  it  has  not  neglected  its  inner  and 
higher  life,  but  has  built  thousands  of  houses 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  within  whose 
walls  a  larger  proportion  of  its  people  are 
habitually  gathered  for  purposes  of  religious 
instruction  and  worship  than  perhaps  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

It  has  done  much,  also,  for  the  education 
of  its  people ;  first  by  a  system  of  Sunday 
schools,  the  roost  perfect  that  ever  existed  in 
any  country,  and  then  by  such  rapid  multi- 
plication of  the  means  of  elementary  educa- 
tion as  to  have  provided,  according  to  the 
last  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  no 
fewer  than  1,705  schools  and  departments 
of  schools,  besides  colleges  of  various  kinds, 
on  which,  within  thirty  years,  at  least  £150,- 
000  have  been  expended.  Nor  has  it  been 
wanting  in  intellectual  activity,  for  it  has 
created  a  large  living  literature,  comprising 
works  of  sterling  value  in  history,  biography, 
poetry,  music,  science,  natural  history,  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  besides  calling  into 
existence  and  into  extensive  circulation  a  co- 
pious assortment  of  periodicals  in  the  form 
of  reviews,  magazines,  and  newspa^^ors  in 
both  languages.*^  To  which  must  be  added 
that  it  has  in  a  humble  way  cared  not  a  little 
for  the  {esthetic  culture  of  its  people;  for 
by  its  Esteddfodan  and  Cymmrodorion  socie 
ties,  it  has  diffused  throuo^h  the  whole  countrv 
a  passionate  love  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
has  brought,  and  is  bringing,  to  light  the 
treasures  of  bardic  and  legendary  lore  which 
had  been  stored  up  in  its  ancient  language 
and  literature. 


*  In  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  paiicr  on 
'The  Literature  of  Wales.'  read  at  the  Church 
Cou|jrc8sin  Swansea,  in  1879,  by  theHev.  David 
Williams,  the  following  statement  whs  made 
'  Wales  has  62  newspapers  and  22  ])eri<)iicals  in 
the  proportions  of  32  Welsh  to  52  En;:li!«h.  Do 
ducting  the  metropolis  with  its 4.000.000  inhabi- 
tants, and  50o  newspapers  and  619  )icrio<licals, 
England,  with  a  po))ulatiou  fourteen  time^  as 
large  as  Wales,  had  only  thirteen  times  as  niaoT 
newspaper!),  viz.,  1,162,  and  hantly  seven  tiioM 
OS  many  ])eriodicals.  Ireland,  with  four  times 
the  population.  ha.s  only  a  little  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  newspapers,  viz.,  148  to  our  62. 
while  the  174  of  Scotland  make  llic  two  coun- 
trie8nro])ortionatelv  equal.  In  periotliculs  Wa]<« 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  ladder;  St-otl.ind  has  41 . 
Ireland,  29;  Kngland.  148;  Wales.  22.  ThuN 
in  proportion  to]mpulation  Wales  has  twice  oa 
manv  as  England,  one  and  a-half  as  many  as 
Scotland,  and  four  times  as  manv  as  Ireland.* 
Mr.  Williams  adds,  witli  honourable  candour. 
'  The  native  press  is  almost  cntinly  in  the  liand< 
of  the  Dissenters.  The  adherents  of  the  (  hurch 
of  England  in  Wale««  ^tatid  in  tlie  ^ame  propor- 
tion to  the  i>opulaiion  as  her  puli!i(^tions  do  to 
those  of  Nonconformity.  Out  i»f  32  Wel^h  j«- 
riodicals  the  Church  claims  the  siirnificant  num- 
ber of  four '  ('  Uci>ort  of  Church  Congress,*  pp. 
557,  55«). 
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At  last,  however,  Wales  has  an  entire 
Blue  Book  of  more  than  a  thousand  {)ages 
all  to  itself,  to  the  no  little  gratification  of 
its  simple-minded  people,  who  have  been  in- 
clined to  bewail,  and  almost  to  resent,  the  pre- 
vious absence  of  themselves  and  their  country 
from  these  pretentious  official  records. 

O  fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint  I 

In  August,  1880,  the  Government  appoint- 
ed a  Commission,  or  Departmental  Committee 
as  it  was  called,  *  to  inquire  into  the  present 
condition  of  Intermediate  and  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  Wales,  and  to  recommend  the 
measures  which  they  may  think  advisable 
for  improving  and  supplementing  the  pro- 
vision that  is  now,  or  might  be  made,  avail- 
able for  such  education  in  the  Principality.' 
This  committee  consisted  of  Lord  Abcrdare, 
as  chairman,  Viscount  Emlyn,  M.P.,  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Robinson,  II.  Richard,  Esq., 
M.P ,  Professor  Rhys,  and  Lewis  Morris, 
Esq.  It  is  important  to  note  the  constitution 
of  this  body.  Five  of  its  members  were 
Churchmen,  of  whom  one  was  a  dignitary  of 
the  Established  Church  and  a  high  official  in 
the  Charity  Commission,  and  another  was  a 
Conservative  member  of  Parliament.andheir 
to  a  peerage.  There  was  only  one  Noncon- 
formist. When  we  consider  that  this  was  a 
body  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  educa- 
tional condition  and  requirements  of  a  com- 
munity the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom 
are  Nonconformists,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  was  not  unduly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
It  is  understood  that  while  the  project  was 
yet  in  a  state  of  incubation,  and  the  list  of 
names  was  privately  circulated  about,  a  re- 
spectful representation  was  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  point,  with  a  view  to  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  parts.  But  little 
heed  is  ever  paid  to  the  wishes  and  remon- 
strances of  Nonconformists,  whatever  party 
is  in  power. 

The  inquiry  appears  to  have  been  elabo- 
rate and  exhaustive,  the  committee  sitting  to 
receive  evidence  in  many  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  begin- 
ning with  Holyhead  and  ending  with  New- 
port No  one  can  charge,  or  has  charged 
them,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  showing  any 
partiality  to  Nonconformists  in  the  selection 
of  witnesses.  So  far  otherwise,  that  the 
number  of  Churchmen  called  was  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  proportion  which  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  bear  to  the  population  of  the 
country.  If,  therefore,  there  was  any  primd 
facxt  ground  for  jealousy,  it  would  surely  lie 
with  the  majority,  who  might  have  thought 
themselves  insufficiently  represented  on  the 
Committee  and  in  the  witness-box.  Happily, 
however,  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  work 


was  entrusted  were  men  of  an  eminently 
honourable  temper,  who  kept  their  minds 
open  to  evidence  and  to  the  conviction  which 
evidence  produces,  and  who  prosecuted  their 
work  with  a  candour  and  a  conscientiousness 
which  merit  grateful  acknowledgment.  And 
none,  we  believe,  deserves  this  tribute  of  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  more  than  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Robinson,  whose  death,  has- 
tened, we  fear,  by  the  laborious  part  he  took 
in  this  inquiry,  is  a  serious  and  almost  irre- 
parable loss  to  the  piety  of  liberal  thought 
and  generous  sympathies  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  has  been 
favourably  appreciated  by  the  Government, 
which  has  already  acted  upon  several  of  its 
recommendations,  and  intends,  it  is  under- 
stood, to  propose  other  measures  very  much 
in  accordance  with  its  remaining  suggestions. 
It  has  also  been  received  with  general  satis- 
faction and  approval  throughout  the  Prin- 
cipality. The  only  exception  has  been  a 
certain  class  of  the  clergy,  who  seem  to  have 
been  sorely  troubled  by  the  presence  of  the 
one  Nonconformist  on  the  Committee,  and 
the  part  he  took  in  the  inquiry.  In  the  last 
number  of  *  The  Church  Quarterly  Review ' 
vent  IS  given  to  the  feelings  of  that  class  in 
a  singular,  and  certainly  not  a  very  saintly, 
fashion.  We  must  explain  to  our  readers 
the  grounds  of  the  grievance  which  these 
poor  persecuted  people  urge  against  the  de- 
linquent commissioner.  Mr.  Richard  appears 
to  have  entered  upon  his  duty  by  assuming, 
what  at  first  sight  does  not  look  a  very  ir- 
rational principle,  namely,  that  in  providing 
a  scheme  of  education  for  Wales  or  any  other 
country,  it  is  important  that  it  not  only  should 
be  sufficient  in  quantity  and  efficient  in  quali- 
ty, but  that  it  should  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Now  in  Wales,  as  in  England,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  educational  endowments,  especially  of 
grammar-schools,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  conditions  of  the  original  trust,  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  for,  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Court  of  the  Chancery,  it  was  made  a 
presumption  of  law  that  when  no  explicit 
direction  was  given  in  reference  to  religious 
matters  in  the  will  of  the  testator,  the  reli- 
gious instruction  was  to  be  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  So 
Nonconformists  were  almost  cut  off  from  all 
share  in  this  great  inheritance  of  the  past. 
The  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1 869  was  partly 
intended  as  a  remedy  for  this  wrong.  By 
the  I'Zth  section  of  that  Act  it  was  provided 
that  in  future  schemes  for  endowed  schools 
(excepting  those  where  by  the  express  terms 
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of  the  foundation  directions  for  instruction 
of  H  denominational  character  are  imposed) 
religious  opinions  and  attendance  or  non- 
attendance  at  any  form  of  religious  worship 
shall  not  in  any  way  affect  tho  qualification 
of  any  person  to  bo  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ing body.  But  Nonconformists  have  found 
nearly  everywhere  that  this  provision,  with 
an  appearance  of  great  liberality,  is,  in  its 
practical  working,  almost  wholly  illusory. 
For  the  schemes  are  so  manipulated,  that 
what  with  feoffees  and  nominated  and  co- 
optative  governors  and  other  contrivances, 
the  enormous  preponderance  is  always  se- 
cured to  Churchmen  on  the  governing  bodies, 
and  they,  of  course,  elect  the  masters  and 
decide  the  character  of  the  schools.  That 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  Wales.  With 
two  or  possibly  three  exceptions  they  all 
come  ostensibly  under  the  operation  of  the 
iTth  section  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act 
already  referred  to.  To  quote  the  words  of 
the  Committee  in  their  Report — 

It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  assumed  that 
the  Welsh  grammar-schools  are  generally,  so 
far  as  regards  their  legal  status,  undenomi- 
national. But  while  legally  and  nominally 
undenominational,  they  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, practically  in  the  hands  of  one  religious 
body,  which  constitutes  what  is  comparatively 
a  small  minority  of  the  population.  We  found 
during  the  time  of  our  inquiry  that  in  several 
instances  the  whole  of  the  governing  body 
were  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
That  was  the  case  at  Ruthin,  Cowbridgc, 
Monmouth,  and  the  two  endowed  schools  for 
girls  at  Llandaf!  and  Denbigh;  and  even  in 
those  cjises  where  Nonconformists  are  repre- 
sented on  the  governing  body,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  generally  belong  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Thus  at  Bangor  out  of  twenty 
governors  only  four  are  Nonconformists.  To 
which  must  be  added  that  the  headmaster  and 
most  of  the  other  masters  are  almost  always 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  very  flagrant  instance  was  given  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  the  member 
for  Anglesea.  In  Beaumaris  there  is  a 
grammar-school  with  a  large  endowment, 
one  of  the  richest  foundations  in  Wales. 
Mr.  Davies  had  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the 
religious  profession  of  the  population  of 
Anglesea,  when  he  found  that  there  were 
35,000  adherents  of  the  Nonconformist 
bodies  out  of  a  total  population  of  49,000. 
How  many  of  the  remaining  14,000  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England  there  are,  so  far 
as  we  know,  no  data  to  determine.  In  any 
CMe  the  diaparity  of  numbers  was  snfficiently 
•triking.  But  in  such  a  population  as  the 
above  there  waa  not  a  single  Nonconformist 
on  the  governing  body  of  the  endowed  achooL 

Now  is  it  natural,  is  it  credible,  that  the 


Nonconformists  of  Wales  should  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  condition  of  things,  satisfied, 
that  is  to  say,  that,  in  order  to  secure  for 
their  children  any  share  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  the  educational  endowments  of 
their  country,  they  must  send  them  to  schools 
governed  by  Churchmen,  taught  by  clergy- 
men, and  surrounded  by  an  ecelesiastical  at- 
mosphere calculated  to  alienate  them  from 
the  faith  of  their  fathers?  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  such  a  condition  of  things. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  was  absolute  and 
overwhelming.  The  words  of  the  commis- 
sioners are — 

It  was  the  unanimous  contention  of  Non- 
conformist witnesses  that  the  fact  of  the 
governing  body  and  the  teaching  body  be- 
longing to  one  religious  denomination  gives  a 
denominational  diaracter  to  the  school.  .  .  . 
It  appears  to  us  that  this  contention  has  some 
foundation  in  fact,  and  that  a  preponderance 
of  Churchmen,  for  instance,  on  the  governing 
body  of  any  school  might,  for  anything  by 
way  of  safeguard  to  be  found  in  the  scheme, 
lead  to  the  conversion  of  the  school  into  what 
would  practically  be  a  Church  institution. 

There  were  some  of  the  older  witnesses 
who  explained  and  justified  this  *  watchful 
jealousy '  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists, 
by  referring  to  the  deliberate  and  determined 
attempt  made  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
in  Wales,  to  seduce  the  children  of  Dissenters 
into  the  Church,  by  imposing  on  the  country 
the  national  school  system  of  elementarv 
education  in  its  most  drastic  form  of  eccle- 
siastical bigotry,  including  compulsory  learn- 
ing of  the  catechism  and  coiiipulsory  attend- 
ance at  Church  services  and  Sundav-schoola. 
And  they  further  emphasized  their  objection 
by  alluding  to  the  *  divers  and  strange  doc- 
trines,' especially  those  tending  to  undermine 
Protestant  principles,  now  current  in  the 
Church,  with  which  thev  did  not  want  their 
children's  minds  to  be  contaminated. 

Now  the  indictment  against  the  NoncoD- 
forroist  member  of  the  committee  is,  thai 
he  asked  questions  calculated  to  bring  oni 
these  facts  and  opinions,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  the  shade,  and  that  so  he 
disturbed  the  comfortable  status  quo.  Bat 
was  it  open  to  Mr.  Richard  to  take  any  other 
course  without  betraying  his  trnst  f  He  waa 
bound  by  a  twofold  obligation— one  to  hia 
Nonconformist  countrymen  to  see  that  their 
views  and  wishes  were  fairly  repreaented  to 
the  committee,  and  another  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  take  care,  so  far  as  he  conld»  thai 
they  should  not  be  left  nnder  misapprehen- 
sion on  a  matter  of  aach  vital  importance  to 
the  efficiency  of  any  scheme  they  might 
hereafter  propose  for  advancing  intennediatn 
edacation  in  Wales. 
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It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  spe- 
cify some  of  the  facts  which  were  brought 
to  light  in  course  of  the  inquiry.  According 
to  a  very  moderate  estimate,  there  are  15,700 
boys  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  requiring 
an  education  higher  than  elementary.  It  was 
found  that  to  meet  this  want  there  are  twenty- 
seven  endowed  grammar-schools  with  ag- 
gregate endowments  of  £12,788.  It  was 
found  that  the  whole  number  of  boys  attend- 
ing these  schools  was  only  1540,  It  was 
found  that  the  accommodation  was  largely 
in  excess  of  the  number  in  attendance.  It 
was  found,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  report, 
*  that  whereas  three-fourths  of  the  population, 
according  to  some  estimates,  and  a  larger 
proportion  according  to  others,  are  Noncon- 
formists, the  returns  showed  that  two-thirds 
of  the  scholars  attending  the  grammar- 
schools  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Ene- 
land.'  It  was  found  that  the  explanation 
offered  by  some  witnesses  to  account  for 
this,  namely,  that  among  the  upper  classes 
in  Wales  Churchmen  largely  predominate, 
does  not  meet  the  case,  seeing,  as  the  report 
again  says,  *  that  the  upper  classes  in  Wales 
do  not  as  a  rule  send  their  sons  to  the  pro- 
vincial grammar-schools,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  scholars  were  the  children  of 
smaller  professional  men,  farmers,  and  trades- 
men, classes  that  are  understood  to  be  largely 
Nonconformist.'  It  was  found  further  that 
Nonconformist  parents  often  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  at  a  distance,  and  at  a  proba- 
bly greater  expense,  rather  than  send  them 
to  the  endowed  grammar-schools  in  their 
own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Now  here  is  a  series  of  rather  curious  facts 
that  surely  require  some  elucidation.  And 
if  Mr.  Richard  asked  questions  which  served 
to  throw  light  upon  them,  was  he  not  ren- 
dering a  real  service  to  the  object  for  which 
the  inquiry  was  instituted  ?  One  of  the  points 
expressly  indicated  in  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions constituting  the  committee,  which  was 
addressed  by  the  Noble  President  of  the 
Council  to  Lord  Aberdare,  as  requiring  spe- 
cial attention,  was  this,  that  *  it  had  been 
represented  to  Iler  Majesty's  Government, 
that  at  the  very  best,  the  existing  educational 
institutions  [in  Wales]  of  a  class  above  ele- 
mentary schools,  are  not  only  insufficient  in 
number,  but  so  inconveniently  situated,  and 
in  some  cases  so  fettered  by  denominational 
restrictions  as  to  be  at  once  inadequate  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Principality,  and  un- 
suitable to  the  character  of  the  population.^ 
But  if  it  is  meant  to  insinuate  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Nonconformists  in  this  matter  was 
elicited  only  by  *  leading  questions '  from 
Mr.  Richard  nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.     As  soon  as  the  appointment  of  the 
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committee  became  known  conferences  and 
meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  Wales, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  and  ordered  to 
be  laid  before  the  committee,  in  which  the 
question  of  the  unsectarian  character  of  the 
education  required  for  the  country  was  put 
in  the  forefront  as  of  the  most  cardinal  im- 
portance. Thus  a  deputation  appeared  at 
Aberystwith,  to  present  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  a  Nonconformist  conference 
held  in  that  town  which,  they  stated,  was 
*  largely  attended  by  people  from  all  parts 
of  Wales,'  where  *  all  the  Nonconformist  de- 
nominations were  represented,  and  might  be 
taken  as  fairly  representing  the  Nonconfor- 
mist opinion  throughout  the  Principality.' 
The  first  of  those  resolutions  was  this :  *  That 
all  existing  endowed  grammar-schools  in 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  should  be  made 
perfectly  free  from  all  religious  restrictions 
in  their  governments,  appointments,  scholar- 
ships, and  exhibitions.'  The  resolutions 
from  other  representative  meetings  were  also 
presented  to  the  same  effect.  And  certainly 
the  only  Nonconformist  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
dereliction  of  duty  if  he  had  failed  to  bring 
into  prominence  a  point  of  such  vital  moment 
as  this. 

But  some  of  the  clergy  are  hardy  enough 
to  contend,  against  the  emphatic  testimony  of 
the  Nonconformist  witnesses  and  the  una- 
nimous opinion  of  the. Commissioners,  that 
it  is  no  grievance  that  Dissenters  should  have 
to  send  their  children  to  what  are  practically 
Church  schools ;  that  they  do  not  feel  it  to 
be  a  grievance,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  because 
they  are  ignorant  or  bigoted  or  priest-ridden. 
There  is  something  sufficiently  ridiculous  in 
finding  a  class  who  are  officially  and  socially 
separated  from  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
thus  pronouncing  ex  cathedra  against  the 
explicit  declarations  of  the  people  them- 
selves, speaking  through  their  most  intelli- 
gent and  trusted  representatives.  We  have 
heard  a  story  of  a  gentleman  going  into  a 
shoemaker's  shop  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots,  and 
having,  after  infinite  straining  and  pulling, 
got  his  feet  into  one  pair  where  they  were 
held  as  in  a  vice,  inflicting  upon  him  the 
acutest  agony,  he  begged  the  shoemaker  to 
pull  them  off  at  once.  But  the  conceited 
votary  of  St.  Crispin,  instead  of  doing  that, 
assured  him  with  a  smiling  face  that  it  was  a 
beautiful  fit,  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  they  hurt  him,  or,  if  they  did, 
he  was  only  to  wait  a  little  while  and  it 
would  be  all  right.  The  unfortunate  victim, 
limping  and  grimacing  about  the  shop,  and 
appealing  in  vain  for  relief,  was  so  exaspe- 
rated with  the  man's  pertinacity  and  grin- 
ning self'Conceit,  that  in  the  extremity  of 
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pain  and  passion  be  knocked  bis  tormentor 
down.  We  do  not  advise  our  Welsb  Noncon- 
formist friends  to  do  tbat.  But  we  do  say 
tbat  tbey  bave  a  right  to  know  and  to  de- 
clare for  themselves  where  the  shoe  pinches. 
*TFcbave  not  heard  these  complaints,*  ex- 
claim these  clerical  oracles.  But  does  it 
never  occur  to  them  to  reflect  that  the  Non- 
conformists are  not  likely  to  make  them  their 
confidents  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  that  the 
Welsh  farmer  or  tradesman  or  Dissenting 
minister  would  hardly  choose  to  whisper  his 
grievances  into  the  ears  of  the  Bishop  of 
LlandafE  or  the  Dean  of  Bangor,  still  less  into 
those  of  the  clerical  masters  at  the  bead  of 
the  endowed  grammar-schools.  And  is  it 
not  curious  that  religious  teachers,  who 
ought  to  understand,  and  even  to  encourage 
a  certain  scrupulous  sensitiveness  of  con- 
science on  matters  of  religion,  should  ex- 
pect from  others  concessions  on  questions  of 
conscience,  which  it  is  very  certain  tbey 
would  indignantly  repel  if  exacted  of  them- 
selves f  We  observe  that  the  audacious 
Dissenting  Commissioner  ventnred  occasion- 
ally to  put  to  some  of  the  clerical  witnesses 
a  question  on  this  point,  in  the  form  of  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  Thus,  referring 
to  the  scruples  of  Dissenters  as  to  sending 
their  children  to  Church  schools,  he  asks  one 
dignitary  of  the  Church — 

Tou  do  not  consider  that  that  feeling  is 
altogether  an  unreasonable  one ;  or,  to  put  it 
in  this  way :  If  we  could  suppose  the  condi- 
tions entirely  reversed,  and  if  in  all  the 
grammar-schools  of  Wales  the  head  master 
was  almost  always  a  Dissenting  minister,  and 
always  a  Dissenter,  and  all  the  other  masters 
were  Dissenters,  and  the  majority  of  the  boys 
were  on  a  Sunday  marched  to  a  Dissenting 
chapel,  and  the  bead  master  conducted  family 
worship  as  a  Dissenter,  you,  as  an  earnest 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  would 
not  strongly  recommend  Churchmen  to  send 
their  children  to  such  a  school,  would  you? 

Of  course,  when  the  question  was  put  in 
that  form  the  worthy  clerics  were  a  good 
deal  embarrassed.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
our  Church  friends  have  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  ecclesiastical  and  social  ascendency 
tbat  they  seem  stricken  with  an  absolute  in- 
capacity to  conceive  why  Nonformists  should 
feel  just  as  Churchmen  would  feel  under 
similar  circumstances.  That  they  would 
deem  it  a  great  oppression  to  conscience,  if 
they  were  obliged  to  bave  their  children  edu- 
cated by  Dissenting  ministers  and  under 
Dissenting  influence,  is  most  certain.  But, 
then,  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  impertinence  for 
Nonconformists,  to  indulge  themselves  in 
the  luxury  of  keeping  a  conscience,  as  re- 
spects the  education  of  their  children. 
But  besides  asking  inconvenient    ques- 


tions, there  are  two  other  things  by  which 
Mr.  Richard  has  given  deadly  affront  to 
*  The  Church  Quarterly '  Reviewer.  One  of 
them  is  this.  His  colleagues  had  recom- 
mended that  in  the  reorganization  of  old,  or 
in  the  establishment  of  new  intermediate 
schools,  *  any  provision  made  for  religious 
instruction  shall  be  confined  to  the  reading 
and  explanation  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  shall 
not  include  instruction  in  the  formularies  of 
any  church,  sect,  or  denomination.'  Differ- 
ing from  them  on  this  point,  and  on  this 
point  only,  Mr.  Richard  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  paragrapn  just  cited,  these 
words — 

In  view  of  the  objection  of  principle  felt  by 
many  to  the  application  of  public  money  to 
the  support  of  religious  teaching  of  any  kind, 
and  the  extreme  difidculty  of  finding  any  form 
of  scriptural  teaching  which  would  have  much 
religtous  value,  out  of  which  everything  must 
be  excluded  that  would  offend  not  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  various 
bodies  of  Nonconformists,  but  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Jews,  &c.,  we  are  inclined  to  recommend 
that  in  schools  receiving  grants  from  public 
sources,  the  instruction  should  be  confined  to 
secular  elements,  the  duty  and  responsibility 
for  the  religious  training  of  the  children  be- 
ing left  to  the  parents  and  to  the  ministers  of 
the  different  denominations  to  which  the  pa- 
rents belong,  care  being  taken  tbat  in  school 
arrangements  sufficient  opportunities  and  fa- 
cilities should  be  afforded  for  that  purpose. 
In  a  country  where  the  doctrines  and  obser- 
vances of  relip;ion  are  held  in  such  high  and 
universal  estimation  as  tbey  are  in  Wales, 
there  would  be  no  danger  tbat  the  reli^ous 
instruction  of  children  would  be  neglected  if  it 
were  left  to  the  care  of  the  parents  and  pas- 
tors. This  plan  would  also  be  attended  with 
the  advantage  that  the  conscience  clause,  with 
all  the  humiliations  and  heart-burnings  to 
w^hich  it  gives  rise,  would  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with. 

In  a  Memorandum  attached  to  the  Report^ 
Mr.  Richard  develops  his  views  more  fully 
by  pointing  out  bow  *the  religious  diflS- 
culty,'  which  has  been  found  perplexing 
enough  in  connection  with  elementary  edu- 
cation where  all  public  aid  is  restricted  to 
day-schools,  would  be  very  seriously  aggra- 
vated if  similar  aid  were  given  to  boarding- 
schools.  He  therefore  suggests  that  inter- 
mediate schools  that  are  to  receive  grants 
from  public  funds  should  be  day-schools,  as 
is  universally  the  case  in  the  United  States. 
Or,  if  boarding-schools  are  to  be  subsidized, 
it  should  be  either,  as  is  done  in  Ireland,  by 
a  system  of  prizes,  exhibitions,  and  certifi- 
cates to  students,  on  examinations  out  of 
which  all  religious  subjects  are  excluded,  or, 
as  previously  indicated,  by  confining  the  in- 
struction to  be  given  to  secular  elements. 
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I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say 
(adds  Mr.  Richard)  that  I  make  this  suggestion 
not  because  I  am  hostile  or  indifferent  to  reli- 
gious instruction  as  a  part  of  education.  No 
one  can  have  a  deeper  sense  than  I  have  of  its 
paramount  importance.  But  I  have  a  sincere 
conviction  that  the  plan  I  recommend  will 
best  subserve  the  interests  not  only  of  religious 
equality  but  of  religious  education.  I  have 
very  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a  religious 
teaching,  out  of  which  everything  definite 
and  positive  has  been  eliminated  in  deference 
to  conscientious  denominational  susceptibili- 
ties. If  the  proposed  'explanation  of  Holy 
Scripture'  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to 
ojSend  the  conscience  of  any  body  of  religion- 
ists, it  will  be  so  minimized  and  attenuated, 
so  deprived  of  all  significance  and  vitality 
that  it  can  be  of  no  great  value  to  impress  the 
intellect,  the  affections,  or  the  conscience  of  a 
child.  And  thus  parents  may  be  deluded  into 
■the  belief  that  the  children  are  being  reli- 
giously educated,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  only 
fed  on  the  husks  of  vague  and  jejune  gene- 
ralities little  adapted  to  exercise  a  deep  and 
lasting  influence  on  life  and  character. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  at  a  diocesan 
meeting  of  Churchmen  held  in  the  chapter- 
room  of  Bangor  cathedral,  with  the  bishop 
in  the  chair,  a  resolution  was  passed  formally 
approving  and  endorsing  '  the  judgment  of 
the  senior  member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil,'  as  to 
the  expediency  of  making,  as  regards  all 
new  colleges,  first  grade  and  second  grade 
schools,  the  '  commoa  ground  of  the  college 
and  school  purely  secular/  And  in  a  public 
meeting  held  in  the  same  city,  the  venerable 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  quoting  the  latter 
words  of  Mr.  Richard,  adds,  *I  perfectly 
agree  with  Mr.  Richard  in  what  he  has  thus 
laid  down.' 

But  what  exasperates  the  writer  in  *  The 
Church  Quarterly '  is  Mr.  Richard's  allega- 
tion, that  the  doctrines  and  observances  of 
religion  are  held  in  high  and  general  estima- 
tion in  Wales,  and  that  therefore  the  people 
are  not  likely  to  neglect  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  their  children,  if  that  were  not  given 
in  day-schools.  When  yon  find  a  poor  and 
scattered  people  like  the  Welsh,  providing 
out  of  their  poverty  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  and  worship  for  themselves  as 
they  have  done ;  when  you  find  that  within 
a  hundred  years  they  have  built  at  least 
3500  places  of  worship,  the  support  of 
which  and  of  those  who  minister  in  them, 
is  supplied  by  their  willing  contributions ; 
when  you  find  them  raising  annually  for 
these  and  similar  purposes  some  £400,000, 
surely  that  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  fair 
presumption  that  they  are  a  people  who  hold 
the  doctrines  and  observances  of  religion  in 
high  and  general  estimation.  And  has  it 
never  occurred  to  this  writer  to  inquire  or 


to  reflect  what  would  have  been  the  present 
condition  of  the  Principality,  grossly  neg- 
glected  as  it  has  been  for  several  centuries 
by  Church  and  State,  if  there  had  not  arisen 
among  the  people  a  general  regard  for  the 
doctrines  and  observances  of  religion?  But 
the  writer  before  us  will  admit  no  such  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Richard  has  again  outraged  his  delicate  sen- 
sibilities in  this  very  matter. 

In  a  lecture  on  *  Nonconformity  in  Wales,' 
which  he  delivered  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
he  referred,  as  one  would  think  it  was  not 
very  unnatural  he  should  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, to  the  number  of  chapels  that  had  been 
built  by  the  voluntary  liberality  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  some  evidence  of  their  religious 
earnestness  and  zeal.  The  commissioners 
also  in  their  Report  refer  to  this  in  terms  of 
kindly  recognition. 

It  is  indisputable  (they  say)  that  Noncon- 
formity in  Wales  is  the  outward  expression  of 
deep-seated  religious  convictions  among  the 
people.  The  Welsh,  turning  aside  from  the 
ecclesiastical  system  recognized  by  the  State, 
have  created  their  own  and  maintain  it  at  a 
large  annual  cost  voluntarily  incurred.  They 
have  reared  their  chapels  everywhere  on  the 
lonely  hill-side,  no  less  than  in  the  populoua 
town,  and  by  this  means  and  through  their 
Sunday  schools,  which  seem  to  keep  a  life- 
long hold  over  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, an  almost  universal  interest  in  religious 
question^  is  maintained. 

But  this  is  intolerable  to  the   Reviewer. 
Of  course  he  cannot  dispute  the  fact  as  to 
the  multiplication  of  chapels.     He  cannot 
annihilate  the  hard  material  fabrics  which 
stand  up  sturdily  before  his  eyes  in  solid 
bricks  and  mortar,  or  more  frequently  in 
granite  or  limestone,  and  obstinately  refuse 
to  disappear.     But  what  the  Reviewer  will 
do,  or  try  to  do,  is  this.     He  will  show,  as 
he   says,  from   the   testimony  of   Noncon- 
formists themselves,  first,  that  the  chapels 
are  frequently  built  from  unworthy  motives, 
and   are   sometimes   left   heavily  burdened 
with  debt ;  and  secondly,  that  the  influence 
of  the  chapels  and  Sunday  schools,  so  far 
from  having  produced   the  salutary  moral 
and  religious  effects  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr. 
Richard  and  the  commissioners,  has  on  the 
contrary  generated  spiritual  torpor,  religious 
dissipation,  and  general  immorality ! 

How  does  he  make  this  good  on  the  tes- 
timony of  Nonconformists  themselves  ?  We 
will  explain  to  our  readers  how.  He  has 
ransacked,  or  got  some  one  to  ransack  for 
him,  the  pages  of  Dissenting  religious  pe- 
riodicals for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
for  the  materials  out  of  which  to  construct 
this  indictment  of  self-condemnation.  And 
what  is  the  character  of  the  materials  thus 
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^i8CT)vered  ?  Well,  thirty  years  ago— for 
nearly  all  tbe  quotations  are  of  tbat  date — 
there  were  some  good  men  *  jealous  with  a 
godly  jealousy '  for  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  churches,  and  writing  with  the  perfervi- 
dum  ingenium  of  their  race,  who  directed 
attention,  in  perhaps  not  very  measured 
language,  to  certain  dangers  which  they  ap- 
prehended were  appearing  among  them. 
Chapels  were  sometimes  unduly  multiplied 
under  the  influence  of  sectarian  zeal  or  per- 
sonal ambition,  without  due  regard  to  the 
heavy  debts  left  upon  them.  There  might 
be  too  great  a  fondness  for  the  mere  hear- 
ing of  sermons,  lectures,  and  speeches,  the 
excitement  attending  which  might  be  mis- 
taken for  genuine  religious  emotion.  Early 
and  constant  familiarity  with  the  words  and 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  might  lead  men  to 
lose  a  due  sense  of  their  divine  authority. 
It  was  complained  that  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  that  is,  thirty  years  ago,  there  was 
much  spiritual  torpor,  out  of  which  it  be- 
hoved the  churches  to  rouse  themselves  in 
order  to  contend  against  the  encroachments 
of  Popery  and  Mormon  ism,  in  regard  to 
which  there  was  a  temporary  panic  in 
Wales,  arising  as  respects  the  former  from 
what  was  thought  the  alarming  spread  of 
Popish  doctrine  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Sincere  and  salutary  warnings  like  these, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  any  Church  at  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  from  apostolic  days 
downwards,  are  heaped  together  as  proofs 
of  the  deplorable  condition  of  Welsh  Non- 
conformity, and  capped  with  the  triumphant 
exclamation  from  the  writer,  *Such  is  the 
testimony  of  Dissent  itself.'  The  wonder  is 
that  the  treasure- trove  which  rewarded  his 
charitable  quest  amounts  to  so  little. 

But  that  is  not  all.  From  the  same,  and 
from  some  other  sources,  there  is  a  second 
series  of  extracts  referring  to  certain  evils, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  all  reli- 
gious bodies,  still  existed  in  the  country  to 
an  extent  that  deeply  grieved  all  true  Chris- 
tians and  patriots.  At  the  time  in  question, 
that  is,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  Tempe- 
rance reformation  was  being  prosecuted  in 
Wales  with  great  force  and  fervour.  As 
was  very  natural,  the  promoters  of  that 
movement  dwelt,  with  no  doubt  somewhat 
exaggerated  emphasis,  upon  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  the  evil  against  which  they 
were  contending.  As  the  agitation  was 
taken  up  almost  exclusively  by  the  Dissent- 
ing bodies,  the  periodicals  of  the  Noncon- 
formists denounced  the  sin  of  drunkenness, 
and  bewailed  its  prevalence  in  the  country 
in  language  of  great  vigour  and  vehemence, 
and  with  an  unguarded  latitude  of  expres- 


sion which  was  then  the  besetting  sin  of  our 
worthy  teetotal  friends.  About  that  par- 
ticular period  also  great  prominence  had 
been  given  to  another  form  of  evil,  which, 
owing  to  certain  reprehensible  traditional 
customs  existing  in  the  country,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  specially  prevalent  in  Wales — 
that  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
sexes.  The  Report  of  tbe  Commissioners 
on  Education,  published  in  1847-48,  which, 
instead  of  a  faithful  picture,  was  a  hideous 
caricature  of  the  state  of  the  country,  had 
dwelt  upon  this  with  most  unfair  exaggera- 
tion in  order  to  make  good  their  favourite 
allegation,  that  unchastity  was  *  the  peculiar 
vice  of  the  Principality.'  There  are  facts 
enough  to  prove  that  it  was  not,  and  is  not 
so.  But  the  accusation  had  the  effect  of 
arousing  all  the  religious  bodies  to  additional 
intensity  in  denouncing  the  evil,  which  they 
did  with  an  earnestness  amounting  almost  to 
agony.  *Let  ministers  of  the  word,'  so  runs 
one  of  the  quotations,  *•  deacons  of  churches, 
the  whole  body  of  religious  members  of 
every  denomination,  teachers  of  Sunday 
schools  and  children,  heads  of  families,  one 
and  all,  awake,  and  then  this  plague  will  be 
driven  away  from  the  country.'  Well,  the 
Reviewer  has  diligently  picked  out  all  the 
tit-bits  he  could  And  bearing  on  these  mat- 
ters from  Nonconformist  publications  of 
thirty  vears  asjo. 

But  what  will  our  readers  say  to  this,  that 
the  writer  in  *  The  Church  Quarterly  '  actu- 
ally ascribes  the  evils,  so  solemnly  bewailed 
and  so  vehemently  denounced  in  the  Dis- 
senting periodicals,  to  the  influence  and 
operations  of  Nonconformity?  We  are  will- 
ing to  hope  that  it  was  done  inadvertently, 
without  his  being  fully  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  own  language.  But  that  such 
is  the  only  construction  that  his  language 
bears  is  undeniable.  In  introducing  his 
quotations,  he  uses  these  words 


We  will  proceed  to  cite  from  The  *  Drysorfa,' 
The  *Dywygiwr,'  and  The  *  Seren  Gomer/ 
which  are  respectively  connected  with  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  the  Congregational- 
ists,  and  Baptists — the  three  leading  denomi- 
nations in  Wales — a  few  of  many  of  their  own 
statements,  ...  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  he  enahUd  to  judge  for  thtrmdves  what  was 
the  real  influence  of  Welsh  Dissent  a  few  years 
ago,  and,  unless  the  contrary  can  be  proved, 
may  be  presumed  to  be  its  condition  at  pre- 
sent also.  We  would  not  say  its  results^ 
probable  or  necessary,  for  that  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry. 

And  at  the  end  of  his  quotations,  the  latter 
part  of  which  relates  exclusively  to  the 
drunkenness  and  incontinence  which  the 
writer  insinuates — though  we  believe  most 
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untruly — ^to  exist  in  an  aggravated  form  in 
Wales,  and  referring  to  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Richard,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Memo- 
rial Hall,  as  to  the  remarkable  multiplication 
of  chapels  in  Wales  from  993  in  1816  to 
2826  in  1851,  the  Reviewer  writes,  putting 
his  words  for  greater  emphasis  in  italics — 
*  yes,  there  were  2826  chapels  at  the  very 
time  when  these  revelations  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  Dissent  were  made  hy  Dissenting 
writers,'' 

The  most  necessary  and  most  painful  part 
of  our  task  therefore  remains ;  that  is,  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  Welsh  Noncon- 
formists, and  of  the  Welsh  people  generally, 
from  the  cruel  imputations  and  insinuations 
of  their  assailant.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Wales  that  they  seem  to  think  it  necessary 
for  their  case  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
their  countrymen — to  extenuate  their  virtues 
and  to  exaggerate  their  vices  as  much  as 
possible.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  For  a  long  time  they  attempted  to 
deny,  or  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Welsh  people  had  forsaken  their 
Church  and  become  Nonconformists.  But, 
unable  to  resist  the  cumulative  evidence  as 
to  the  fact,  they  think  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  assure  their  English  friends  that  Non- 
conformity, so  far  from  having  been  a  bless- 
ing, has  been  a  bane  to  the  country,  since 
those  who  live  under  its  influence  are  an 
ignorant,  depraved,  and  degraded  commu- 
nity. There  is  something  cowardly  as  well 
as  cruel  in  the  means  taken  to  effect  their 
purpose.  It  is  not  done  in  Wales  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  Welsh  language, 
for  the  facts  are  there  too  well  known,  so 
that  the  calumny  would  soon  be  smothered 
by  an  overwhelming  refutation  ;  but  it  is 
proclaimed  in  the  pages  of  English  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  thus  the  poison 
percolates  into  channels  where  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  antidote  can  reach.  The 
mode  of  attack  adopted  by  these  accusers  of 
the  brethren  is  also  singularly  disingenuous. 
They  fasten  upon  some  general  statement, 
as  to  the  marvellous  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  Principality  in  intelligence,  re- 
ligion, and  morality  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  progress  which  it  would  be  gross  in- 
gratitude to  God  and  man  not  thankfully  to 
recognize,  and  they  affect  to  believe  that 
this  is  intended  to  claim  absolute  immacu- 
lacy or  perfection  for  its  social  condition. 
They  know  well  enough  that  no  such  claim 
is  made.  But  it  is  convenient  to  assume  it, 
and  then  they  set  themselves  to  rummage 
among  all  the  garbage  of  crime  and  vice 
which  exist  in  every  country,  and,  dragging 
these  to  the  surface,  they  exclaim  trium- 


phantly, or  at  least  suggest  such  an  exclama- 
tion, to  their  many  English  readers,  *  Such 
are  your  intelligent,  religious,  and  virtuous 
people  of  Wales  ! ' 

And,  first,  let  us  say  a  word  as  to  the 
question  of  chapels  and  their  debts,  which 
seem  to  be  severely  exercising  our  worthy 
friends  of  the  Establishment  in  these  days. 
The  line  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Wales  on  this  subject 
is  very  peculiar.  They  acknowledge  that 
they  have  failed  absolutely  to  provide  in 
any  adequate  degree  the  means  of  spiritual 
instruction  for  the  people  of  the  Princi- 
pality ;  that  if  every  seat  in  every  church 
were  occupied,  there  would  still  be  tens,  if 
not  hundreds,  of  thousands  without  anv  ac- 
commodation  for  public  worship;  that  but 
for  the  exertions  of  Nonconformists  large 
tracts  of  the  country  would  be  in  a  state  of 
heathenism.  And  this  is  the  case,  let  it  be 
observed,  after  they  have  done  their  utmost. 
For  some  thirty  years  ago  the  members  of 
the  Church  in  Wales  did  put  forth  con- 
siderable efforts  to  make  up  for  ages  of  past 
neglect.  These  efforts  have  been  gladly  and 
gratefully  recognized  by  the  Dissenters, 
To  quote  words  used  by  Mr.  Richard  him- 
self, in  a  speech  he  delivered  at  Wrexham, 
in  April  last,  in  reviewing  the  past  fifty 
years  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Princi- 
pality, and  referring  to  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England,  during  that 
time : — 

We  have  seen  dilapidated  churches  repaired 
or  rebuilt,  and  a  considerable  number  of  new 
ones  erected ;  we  have  seen  services  more  fre- 
quent, and  conducted  with  far  more  spirit 
and  devotion ;  we  have  seen  among  the  clergy 
able  and  earnest  men,  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  their  oflBce,  abounding  in  activity  and  la- 
bour, ready  to  go  forth  into  the  streets  and 
alleys  to  compel  the  careless  to  come  in,  and 
not  unwilling,  if  they  meet  any  stray  lambs 
wandering  out  of  or  near  the  fold  of  Dissent, 
to  take  them  up  and  carry  them  in  their 
bosom. 

In  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  especially, 
where  indeed  the  need  was  most  urgent  on 
account  of  the  rapid  and  sudden  growth  of 
the  population,  there  was,  on  the  accession 
of  the  late  bishop,  a  praiseworthy  effort 
.made  to  supply  the  grievous  deficiency  in 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  England.  A 
Diocesan  Church  Extension  Society  was 
formed,  and  with  liberal  help  from  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners  and  other  extra- 
neous resources,  considerable  results  were 
obtained.  The  cathedral,  which  *for  127 
years  had  been  a  roofless  ruin,'  was  restored ; 
new  churches  and  new  parsonages  were 
built,  and   old  ones  repaired ;  curates  were 
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multiplied;  and  serviceB  were  reformed  and 
made  more  regular.  Yet  how  fitful,  feeble, 
and  inadequate  wore  all  the  exertions  made, 
is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Society's 
operations,  presented  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  1879,  and  yrhich  is  thus  summarized  in 
'  The  Church  Times  '— 

It  was  established  in  1851,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Church  in  the  diocese  to  in- 
crease its  accommodation,  and  to  multiply  its 
clerffy  in  proportion  to  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  population  in  the  great  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  diocese.  The  society  was  vi- 
gorous in  its  birth.  In  its  first  year  it  had  an 
income  of  £5112.  But  of  this  sum  nearly 
£4000  was  given  in  the  form  of  donations. 
However,  in  1852,  it  had  an  income  of  £1598. 
From  that  year  down  to  the  present — if  we 
except  the  years  1863  and  1868,  in  which 
spasmodic  efforts  were  made  to  rescue  the 
society  from  ruin  by  the  galvanism  of  such  a 
demonstration  as  that  which  we  are  now 
noticing — the  income  has  steadily  decreased 
until  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  had  fallen 
from  £5112  in  1851  to  £942  in  1878. 

During  this  period  the  population  of  the 
diocese  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
8000  a  year,  and  has  more  than  doubled 
itself  during  the  life  of  the  society.  Thus, 
while  the  resources  of  the  society  have  been 
steadily  decreasing,  the  fields  in  which  it 
ought  to  operate  have  been  continually  grow- 
ing. A  more  melancholy  state  of  things  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine. 

The  writer  in  *  The  Church  Times '  then 
calls  attention  to  a  memorial  that  had  re- 
cently been  presented  to  the  bishop  by  some 
of  the  Welsh  clergy,  in  which 

They  point  out  that  two  of  the  seven  sects  in 
Glamorganshire  alone  have  118,000  adherents, 
and  that  of  these  no  less  than  110,000  worship 
in  the  Welsh  language,  and  contribute  more 
than  £40,000  per  annum  to  religious  purposes. 
.  .  .  The  sum  of  £942  contributca  for 
Church  extension  by  all  the  Churchmen  of  an 
enormously  wealthy  diocese  contrasted  with 
more  than  £40,000  per  annum  given  by  the 
Welsh  Dissenters  in  one  county  of  the  dio- 
cese, is  painfully  significant. 

There  are  other  remarks  by  the  Church 
journalist  still  more  pungent  which  we  with- 
hold, though  we  mii^ht  be  justified  in  pro- 
ducing them,  by  the  example  set  by  the 
Reviewer  in  his  quotations  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Dissent,  from  Nonconformist 
publications. 

Such  being  the  acknowledged  inefficiency 
of  the  Church  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people,  and  such  being  the  ex- 
ertions and  sacrifices  of  the  Nonconformists 
to  supply  its  lack  of  service,  our  Church 
friends  nevertheless  are  never  weary  of  carp- 
ing and  cavilling  at  the  latter,  and  trying  to 
depreciate  in  every  possible  way  the  work 
they  are  doing. 


Misrepresentations  of  the  grossest  nature 
are  continually  made  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  chapels  are  built  in  Wales. 
Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  now  Lord  Cranbrook, 
once  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
they  were  built  not  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  Church  purposes,  but  merely  as 
matters  of  profitable  investments,  yielding 
often  as  much  as  seven  per  cent  When 
this  was  contradicted  by  the  member  for 
Merthyr,  Mr.  Hardy,  like  a  true  Christian 
gentleman,  publicly  withdrew  his  statement, 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  been 
misled  into  making  it  Shortly  after,  *  The 
Press'  newspaper,  which  was  then  the  re- 
cognized organ  of  the  Conservatives,  de- 
clared that  chapels  in  Wales  were  built  by 
employers  of  labour,  and  held  in  mortgage 
by  them  for  sums  advanced  for  their  con- 
struction, and  that  pains  and  penalties  were 
infitcted  on  those  of  the  people  who  refused 
to  frequent  or  encourage  these  chapels. 
This  preposterous  statement,  which  awoke 
peals  of  laughter  in  Wales,  bad  nevertheless 
to  be  refuted  in  England.  Quite  recently 
there  appeared  in  ^  The  Guardian '  a  speech 
which  had  been  made  at  a  Diocesan  Con- 
ference, by  the  good  Archbishop  who  has 
just  passed  away  from  us,  to  this  effect, 
that  the  sale  of  advowsons  in  the  Church  of 
England  differed  nothing  in  principle  from 
the  system  which  prevailed  in  Wales,  where 
men  bought  shares  in  chapels  in  order  to 
place  in  them  as  ministers  persons  in  whom 
thev  were  interested.  When  this  was  de- 
nied  on  the  best  authority,  the  charge  was 
varied  by  an  anonymous  writer  into  this 
form  :  the  case  of  a  Nonconformist  gentle- 
man, or  body  of  gentlemen,  buying  or 
building  a  chapel,  and  solely  by  virtue  of 
their  money -power  exercising  the  patronage 
by  placing  in  such  a  chapel  a  minister  whose 
ministry  they  had  reason  to  believe  would 
not  bo  a  moral  and  spiritual,  but  a  commer- 
cial success.  When  this  grossly  offensive 
allegation  was  again  contradicted  in  the  most 
positive  and  peremptory  manner,  and  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  it  demanded,  the  libeller 
again  shifted  his  ground  into  the  safe  general 
assertion  that  some  of  the  chapels  in  Wales 
were  heavily  laden  with  debt 

But  the  favourite  allegation  is  that 
chapels  are  built  from  *  unworthy  motives.' 
No  one  will  deny  that  chapel-building,  like 
everything  else  human,  is  sometimes  pn^ 
moted  under  the  infinence  of  verv  mixed 
motives,  where  an  alloy  of  the  gross  eartlily 
elements  comes  in  to  adulterate  what  ought, 
no  doubt,  to  be  altogether  heavenly.  It 
may  be  frankly  admitted,  and  indeed  is  con- 
stantly admitted  and  bewailed  bv  Noncon- 
formists  themselves,  that  places  of  worship 
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are  unduly  multiplied  under  the  promptings 
of  sectarian  jealousy  or  emulation.  But  it 
is  most  edifying  to  remark  the  cool  assump- 
tion of  our  worthy  Church  friends  that  it  is 
only  Nonconformists  who  are  afflicted  with 
these  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  Yes,  they  in- 
deed, if  they  are  Christians  at  all — which 
in  the  exercise  of  a  large  and  liberal  charity 
they  may  be  admitted  to  be — are  Christians 
of  a  verv  defective  and  immature  character. 
But  pass  over  to  the  other  side,  where 
Churchmen  are  drawn  up  in  array,  and  you 
are  at  once  among  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect.  The  one  class  may  be  seen 
fluttering  with  soiled  and  hpavy  wing  among 
the  beggarly  elements  of  this  world,  the 
others  have  soared  into  the  pure  empy- 
rean— 

Where^  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  din  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth. 

We  are  asked  to  believe — or  at  least  so 
much  is  implied — that  they,  when  they 
build  or  enlarge  churches,  are  actuated  by 
simple  disinterested  regard  for  the  good  of 
man  and  the  glory  of  God.  Why,  nothing 
is  more  perfectly  notorious,  that  scarcely  a 
church  has  been  built  in  Wales  for  the 
last  forty  years  that  has  not  been  built 
really,  and  often  openly  and  avowedly,  in 
rivklry  to  Dissent.  Indeed,  in  many  parts 
of  that  country  there  is  nothing  else  for  the 
clergy  to  do  but  to  convert  or  pervert  the 
people  from  Nonconformity  tA  the  Church. 
The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  do 
not  attempt  to  disguise,  and  we  honour 
them  for  their  frankness,  that  their  object  is 

*  to  regain  to  the  Church  the  Welsh  people,'  * 
and  so  they  do  not  scruple  to  become,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  *  robbers  of  churches,'  pro- 
vided they  are  only  Nonconformist  churches. 

*  Let  them  babble  and  bleat,'  said  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  at  Swansea,  *  if  they  will  only 
feed  in  our  pastures  and  come  home  to  our 
sheep-folds.'  We  do  not  blame  them  very 
severely  for  this.  But  let  us  have  equal 
measure.  If  the  aggrandizement  of  one's 
own  church  be  *  an  unworthy  motive '  for 
building  places  of  worship  when  it  is  done 
by  Dissenters,  how  does  it  cease  to  be  so 
when  done  by  Churchmen  ? 

And  now  as  to  the  moral  condition  of 
the  country.  The  whole  tendency  of  this 
article  is  to  blacken  its  character  in  order  to 
discredit  Dissent.  But  how  does  the  matter 
standi  Look  first  at  the  criminal  statistics 
of  Wales.  A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Justice 
Williams  stated  that  he  had  just  been  on 

*  Canon  Lewis  at  the  Swansea  Church  Con- 
gress. 


the  South  Wales  circuit ;  that  he  had  been 
to  Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire,  Pem- 
brokeshire, Breconshire,  and  Radnorshire, 
and  that  in  all  those  five  counties  there  were 
only  two  prisoners  to  try,  one  of  whom  was 
acquitted,  and  the  case  of  the  other  was  dis- 
posed of  in  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Justice  Lind- 
ley  went  to  North  Wales.  In  Merioneth- 
shire there  was  not  a  prisoner  to  try  nor  one 
civil  case.  In  Anglesea  not  a  prisoner  to 
try  nor  one  civil  case.  In  Denbighshire 
there  was  one  prisoner,  who  was  acquitted, 
and  one  civil  case,  which  was  settled  with- 
out a  trial.  In  Flintshire  there  were  seven 
cases  to  try,  but  of  these,  judging  by  the 
names,  three  were  Irish.  Of  the  seven, 
three  were  found  guilty,  and  of  the  three 
who  were  convicted  two  were  sentenced  to 
two  months'  and  one  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment. In  Carnarvonshire  there  were 
five  prisoners.  Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr. 
Justice  Lush,  addressing  the  grand  jury  at 
Swansea,  said  it  was  highly  creditable  to 
South  Wales  that  there  were  only  seven 
prisoners  for  trial,  notwithstanding  that  the 
calendar  now  represented  the  whole  of  the 
business  of  the  South  Wales  counties. 
Would  it  not  be  natural  to  suppose  that  all 
Welshmen  at  least  would  be  proud  of  such 
a  record  as  this,  and  regard  it  as  honourable 
to  the  character  of  their  countrymen  ?  But 
there  is  hardly  any  passion  so  mean  and 
malignant  as  ecclesiastical  jealousy.  And  so 
we  find  Welsh  Churchmen  doing  their  ut- 
most to  pooh-pooh  this  evidence  of  the 
social  virtues  of  the  population,  trying  in 
every  way  to  reduce  its  significance.  The 
paucity  of  crime,  we  are  told,  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  population  of  Wales  is  al- 
most exclusively  a  rural  population.  In  the 
first  place,  this  is  not  true  as  a  matter  of 
fact ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if  it  were  true, 
have  we  not  ample  and  appalling  evidence 
thrust  upon  us  daily  that  the  most  deadly 
crime  may  abound  in  purely  agricultural 
districts  ?  By  what  should  this  be  ?  While 
English  judges  are  year  after  year  express- 
ing their  delight  and  astonishment  at  maiden 
assizes  or  the  lightness  of  the  calendar,  and 
paying  the  highest  tribute  to  the  *  purity  of 
conduct,  the  good  morals,  and  the  honesty 
of  purpose  which  distinguish  the  Principali- 
ty ' — to  use  the  language  of  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn — why  should  the 
dignitaries  and  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  be  anxiously  endeavouring  to  de- 
prive their  countrymen  of  any  special  credit 
in  the  matter  ?  The  reason  evidently  is  this. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  Noncon- 
formists, and  may  not  their  remarkable  free- 
dom from  crime  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of    Nonconformist    chapels     and    Sunday 
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schools?  Bat  that  mast  not  be  allowed. 
Rather  than  that,  better  blow  upon  this 
social  peculiarity  as  meaning  nothing  in 
reality  that  is  deserving  of  admiration  or 
respect. 

We  come  next  to  the  question  of  tempe- 
rance. Very  obviously  the  effect,  if  not  the 
intention,  of  the  article  in  the  '  The  Church 
Quarterly '  is  to  convey  to  English  readers 
the  impression  that  the  Welsh  are  an  excep- 
tionally drunken  people.  The  Reviewer 
quotes,  more  suo,  a  few  passionate  sentences 
which  appeared  thirty  years  ago  in  two  Non- 
conformist periodicals  bewailing  the  preva- 
lence of  intemperance.  He  then  takes  a 
more  recent  extract  from  an  English  paper 
published  at  Cardiff,  containing  one  of  those 
fanciful  statistical  calculations  which,  as  has 
often  been  said,  may  be  made  to  prove  any- 
thing. Seven  licensed  houses  were  selected 
in  Swansea  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  entered  them  during 
one  hour  on  one  Sunday  evening  was  counted. 
To  these  were  added  the  numbers  assumed 
to  enter  at  other  hours.  Then  the  number 
of  all  the  licensed  houses  in  Glamorganshire 
was  taken,  and  multiplied  by  the  number 
which  were  assumed  on  the  above  very  slen- 
der basis  to  frequent  the  seven,  and  the  grand 
total  was  announced  as  a  proof  of  the  ad- 
diction of  the  Welsh  people  to  Sunday  drink- 
ing. This  grand  total  amounts  to  100,000  I 
That  is  to  say,  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
population  of  Glamorganshire — men,  women, 
and  children — are  made  to  spend  their  Sun- 
day evenings  in  public  houses !  We  do  not 
scruple  to  say  that  it  is  a  preposterous  cal- 
culation, wanting  in  nearly  all  the  elements 
required  for  a  sober  and  trustworthy  con- 
clusion. The  Reviewer  then  refers  to  the 
Sunday  Closing  Act  for  Wales,  passed  in 
1881,  but  which  has  only  just  come  into 
operation,  and  adds  the  following  offensive 
insinuation — *  Whether  the  voluntary  move- 
ment which  led  to  this  result  originated  in  a 
consciousness  that  such  a  measure  was  spe- 
cially needed  for  Wales ^  or  from  a  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  that  were  made  elsewhere, 
we  do  not  venture  to  decide.'  We  have  no 
idea  what  is  meant  by  '  the  efforts  made 
elsewhere ;'  but  we  happen  to  have  an  official 
document  which  will  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  suggestive  doubt  of  the  writer. 
It  is  a  parliamentary  return,  showing  the 
numberof  convictions  from  September,  1870, 
to  September,  1881,  of  all  persons  arrested 
for  drunkenness  on  Sunday  in  England  and 
Wales.  And  the  result  is  this,  that  the  con- 
victions in  England  were  ten  per  10,000  of 
the  population;  the  convictions  in  Wales 
were/owr  per  1 0,000.  This  is  for  all  Wales ; 
but  if  we  omit  Glamorganshire,  which  the 


writer  before  us  does  when  it  suits  his  pur- 
pose, where,  as  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  said 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  what  is  still  truer 
now,  *  there  are  found  large  numbers  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  Irishmen,  many  of  them  driven 
thither  by  crime  and  want,  and  characterized 
by  much  that  is  lawless  and  unrestrained/ 
the  proportion  of  convictions  in  Wales  is 
only  2|  per  10,000  against  the  ten  per  10,000 
in  England. 

The  answer  to  the  innuendo  grounded  on 
the  demand  for  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  was 
given  by  anticipation  in  the  debate  on  that 
measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose 
generous  sympathy  for  Wales  is  requited  by 
the  deepest  gratitude  and  veneration : 

The  Welsh  (he  said),  as  far  as  I  have  ever 
had  the  means  of  judging,  are  upon  the  whole, 
and  especially  as  you  come  among  the  poor 
Welsh,  a  very  sober  people.  You  may  say 
that  if  they  are  a  very  sober  people  they  are 
less  in  need  of  this  Bill ;  yes,  that  may  be  true. 
But  is  that  a  reason  wliy  the  Bill  should  not 
be  passed?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  the 
temptation  to  drunkenness?  If  the  condition 
of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors  has  been  improved  to  such  a 
point  that  they  are,  almost  without  exception, 
desirous  to  set  aside  the  temptation,  would  it 
not  be  a  cruel  thing  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
if  we,  on  the  invitation  of  honourable  members 
who  do  not  represent  Wales,  and  have  no  title 
to  speak  on  its  behalf,  were  to  refuse  to  set 
that  temptation  aside? 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  exactly  hit  the  point. 
If  the  people  of  Wales  had  not  already  made 
great  progress  in  their  love  of  temperance 
'  they  would  never  have  demanded  the  measure 
with  such  practical  unanimity.  From  the 
borough  of  Merthyr,  referred  to  by  the  Re- 
viewer— perhaps  not  without  a  purpose — 
petitions  were  sent  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
signed  by  21,450,  and  in  one  part  of  that 
borough,  Aberdare,  there  was  a  general 
house-to-house  canvass  with  the  following 
remarkable  result.  Number  of  canvass  pa- 
pers filled  in  was  5051.  Of  these  4659 
were  in  favour  of  Sunday-closing,  210  were 
against,  182  were  neutral;  that  is,  02  per 
cent,  for  closing,  4  per  cent,  against,  and 
about  4  per  cent,  neutral.  When  these  re- 
turns were  classified  thev  revealed  the  follow- 
ing  very  striking  result :  that  of  2138  colliers 
who  are  householders  in  Aberdare,  no  fewer 
than  1076  approved  of  Sunday -closing  during 
the  whole  day,  while  91  only  op{>osed,  and 
71  were  neutral.  Of  artisan  householders, 
776  are  for  closing,  34  against,  23  neutral 
Of  labourers,  hauliers,  »i:c.,  659  arc  for,  2"^ 
against,  and  24  neutral.  Of  farmers,  3:{ 
are  for,  none  against.  Of  railway  ser^'anta, 
176  are  for,  10  against,  14  neutral.     Even 
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among  the  publicans  themselves  we  find  45 
for,  28  against,  and  12  neutral.  Now  we 
venture  to  submit  that  a  population  who 
could  act  in  this  way  must,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
says,  have  been  already  *  improved*  to  a 
rather  high  point  as  regards  the  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  and,  we  dare  to  add,  that  they 
were  so  improved  very  largely  through  the 
'  influence  and  inner  workings  *  of  Dissent. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  find  definite  statistics  as  to 
the  social  habits  of  a  people.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  facts  that  have  recently  come  to 
our  knowledge  which  are  not  without  signi- 
ficance as  bearing  on  the  sobriety  of  the 
Welsh  people.  The  Deputy  Chief  Constable 
for  the  county  of  Glamorgan  has  lately  stated 
that  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Swansea  last  year,  he  was  on  duty 
from  6  a.m.  until  2  a.m.  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  during  the  whole  day  and  night  he 
did  not  see  a  single  drunken  man  or  woman ; 
and  although  it  was  estimated  that  100,000 
people  visited  the  town  during  the  day  and 
night  from  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Gla- 
morgan, Brecknock,  Carmarthen,  Cardigan, 
and  Pembroke,  there  was  no  person  appre- 
hended for  drunkenness.  Here  is  another 
fact.  During  the  National  Eistiddfod  meet- 
ing at  Merthyr,  in  1881,  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinary influx  of  visitors  from  almost 
every  county  in  Wales.  In  course  of  the  four 
days  on  which  the  meetings  were  held,  the 
Great  Western,  the  Midland,  the  London  and 
North  Western,  and  the  Taff  Vale  Railway 
Companies  carried  nearly  20,000  passengers 
in  and  out  of  the  town,  and  on  one  of  those 
days,  the  day  of  the  Choral  Competition,  up- 
wards of  10,000  tickets  were  collected  at  the 
Merthyr  railway  stations,  yet  during  the 
whole  week  there  were  only  three  persons 
apprehended  by  the  police ;  one  of  whom 
was  a  tramp,  and  the  two  others  Irish  la- 
bourers who  had  annoyed  their  employer. 
But  none  of  these  three  were  apprehended 
for  drunkenness. 

But  we  have  a  word  more  to  say  on  the 
question  of  Temperance.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  intemperance  which  this 
writer  insinuates,  rather  than  asserts,  to 
abound  in  Wales  is  referred  to  as  'a  reve- 
lation of  the  inner  workings  of  Dissent.' 
Now,  perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  has 
the  cause  of  Temperance  been  carried  on 
with  so  much  energy  and,  happily,  we  may 
add,  with  so  much  success  as  it  has  been  in 
Wales.  But  by  whom?  We  have  before 
us  an  article  which  appeared  a  little  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  ago  in  a  Welsh  Quar- 
terly, *Y  Traethodydd,'  from  which  the  Re- 
viewer is  fond  of  quoting.  It  is  ^  history  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Temperance 


movement  in  Wales.  We  cite  two  or  three 
sentences — 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  connection 
with  the  Temperance  cause  in  Wales,  and  it 
goes  far  to  explain  its  extraordinary  success, 
was  the  admirable  readiness  with  which  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  and  the  leading  men 
in  the  different  religious  denominations  took 
it  up  and  laboured  for  it.  ...  The  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  generally  looked 
upon  the  thing  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt. 
I  can  remember  only  one  Welsh  clergyman 
who  took  any  interest  in  it,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Griffith,  of  Landrygarn,  a  man  greatly  beloved, 
and  *  made  perfect  in  every  good  work. '  Some 
Nonconformist  ministers  were  unwilling  to 
give  up  what  they  thought  wholesome  beve- 
rage. But  as  for  those  good  and  holy  men 
who  among  the  different  sects  had  won  most 
thoroughly  the  love  and  confidence  of  their 
countrymen,  and  who  by  their  ability,  zeal, 
and  devoted  ness  wielded  such  extraordinary 
power  over  them,  they  from  the  first  threw 
themselves  into  the  work,  and  nobly  did  they 
labour  for  it.  Such  men  as  John  Ellas,  Henry 
Rees,  and  Ebenezer  Richard  *  among  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists;  Dr.  Arthur  Jones  and 
William  Williams  of  Wern  among  the  Inde- 
pendents ;  Christmas  Evans  and  Dr.  Pritchard 
among  the  Baptists;  and  Lot  Hughes  and 
William  Rowlands  among  the  Wesleyans,  at 
once  recognized  in  this  movement  the  gui- 
dance of  providence  and  took  to  it  as  the  work 
of  God. 

Another  early  and  eminent  champion  of  this 
good  cause  says — *  In  the  "  Dirwestydd,"  a 
Temperance  magazine,  for  1837  and  1838, 
there  will  be  found  the  names  of  all  the  mi- 
nisters of  all  denominations  in  North  Wales 
who  were  pledged  abstainers.  They  number 
about  five  hundred,  and  there  is  only  one 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
whole  list ' — the  Rev.  Henry  Griffith  already 
mentioned.  *  For  the  first  ten  years  in  the 
history  of  the  Temperance  movement  in 
North  Wales,  I  don't  think  another  clergy- 
man could  be  found.'  So  that  after  all  it 
looks  as  if  '  the  inner  working  of  Dissent ' 
had  really  been  in  favour  of  sobriety  instead 
of  the  contrary,  and  that  Dissent  was  left 
pretty  much  to  struggle  alone  in  this  holy 
war,  while  *  the  authorized  teachers  of  the 
people '  stood  aside  ^  jeering  at  the  workers, 
or  passing  by  on  the  other  side  in  utter  in- 
difference. 

There  is  one  more  matter  which  we  must 
touch,  though  it  is  one  difficult  fully  to  dis- 
cuss. Mr.  Richard,  in  his  lecture  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  after  referring  to  the  remark- 
able absence  of  crime  in  Wales,  said,  *  With 
regard  to  another  point  on  which  it  is 
thought  our  country  is  most  vulnerable,  the 
question    of  morality  as  between  the  two 
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sexes,  I  must  denounce  the  grossly  exagge- 
rated representations  tliat  have  been  made 
on  that  point  as  groundless  and  calumnious. 
Things  are  not  in  that  respect  as  the  best 
friends  of  Wales  desire  and  are  diligently 
labouring  to  produce.  But  I  assert,  and 
have  elsewhere  proved,  that  with  all  our 
shortcomings  Wales  will  compare  advanta- 
geously with  almost  any  part  of  England.' 
This,  like  every  other  statement  made  in 
favour  or  in  defence  of  the  Principality,  is 
flouted  by  the  Reviewer,  lie  had  not  failed 
to  search  for  and  exultingly  display  any 
strong  sentences  which  had  appeared  in  the 
form  of  deep  lamentation,  in  Nonconformist 
publications,  thirty  years  ago — or,  as  he 
says,  from  1851  to  1856 — that  might  seem 
to  give  countenance  to  the  charge  alluded 
to.  But  he  knew,  or  might  have  known, 
that  Mr.  Richard's  refutation  had  been  before 
the  public  for  sixteen  years,  and  that  it  re- 
ferred to  nearly  the  very  period  specified  by 
himself. 

'  *  We  will  not  ask  for  his  proofs,'  says  the 
Reviewer.  Well,  they  shall  be  given  unasked. 
In  his  *  Letters  on  the  Social  and  Political 
Condition  of  the  Principality  of  Wales,'  Mr. 
Richard  has  dealt  with  this  subject  at  large, 
and  in  justice  to  our  calumniated  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Wales,  we  must  allow  him 
to  speak  for  himself.  The  imputation,  and 
the  only  imputation,  was  that  illegitimacy 
was  in  astounding  excess  in  Wales  as  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Richard  says — 

Let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands  in  refe- 
rence even  to  that  particular  point  to  which 
the  accusation  more  emphatically  applies.  It 
is  a  curious  thing  that  men  should  have  ha- 
zarded such  wild  assertions  as  they  have  done 
as  to  the  extent  of  illegitimacy  in  Wales,  when 
the  means  were  at  band  from  which  they 
might  have  obtained  the  most  accurate  and 
precise  information — in  the  *  Annual  Reports ' 
of  the  Registrar-General.  ...  I  take  the 
Registrar-Generars  lieport  for  1863.  The 
whole  country,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis,  is 
divided,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Registration 
Act,  into  ten  districts.  Of  these  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  form  one.  The  proportion  of 
illegitimate  children  for  every  100  children 
boru  in  all  these  districts  is  as  follows,  to 
which  I  have  added  that  of  Scotland — 

iScotland  (in  1802)  9*7 

Northern  District  H-1 

North  Midland  District 83 

YorkMiire  '*  8*2 

Eastuni  "  8*2 

North-western        **  7*2 

West  Midland        •'  71 

Welhii  ••  6-9 

South  Midland      "  6'5 

South-western  6  0 

South-eastern  5  -6 

Prom  which  it  will  appear  that  Wales,  so 


far  from  being  at  the  top  of  the  list,  is  the 
lowest  but  three  of  all  the  divisions.  But 
there  is  another  way  of  showing  this  matter, 
suggested  by  the  Registrar- General  in  his 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report.  *  It  must  not  be 
immediately  assumed,*  he  says,  'as  has  been 
sometimes  done,  in  comparing  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  that  the  relative  morality 
of  the  population  is  expressed  by  these  num- 
bers.* He  then  points  out  the  child-bearing 
ages  of  women  as  being  between  fifteen  and 
fifty-five,  and  principally  between  twenty  and 
forty,  and  shows  in  a  table  the  number  of 
women  married  and  unmarried  in  each  county 
at  the  two  divisions  of  ages,  as  ascertained  by 
the  last  census  then  preceding,  and  the  births 
of  children  in  each  class,  and  the  propor- 
tional number  of  children  to  women. 

Upon  this  the  Registrar-General  re- 
marks— 

Excluding  London  from  view,  as  the  re- 
turns are  probably  imperfect,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that,  generally,  the  unmarried  women 
in  the  counties  south  of  the  Thames,  compris- 
ing the  old  Saxon  population,  have  few 
illegitimate  children;  Wales  stands  next  in 
the  scale.  The  West  Midland,  the  North 
Western,  and  the  South  Midland  counties, 
covering  the  area  of  the  ancient  Mercia,  pre- 
sent less  favourable  results;  while  in  York- 
shire, the  Northern  counties,  covering  the  area 
of  the  ancient  Danish  population,  the  number 
of  illegitimate  children  is  exceedingly  great. 

Then  Mr.  Richard  gives  another  list,  be- 
ginning with  Wales  at  6*9,  proceeding  in  an 
ascending  scale  through  eleven  English  coun- 
ties,  to  Cumberland  at  12.  But  the  amount 
of  illegitimacy  is  no  accurate  measure  of  the 
chastity,  far  less  of  the  general  morality  of 
a  people^  as  there  are  many  other  forms  of 
incontinence,  and  '  in  regard  to  these/  says 
Mr.  Richard,  *  I  believe  the  Welsh  people 
will  compare  favourably  with  any  country  in 
the  world.'  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  find 
statistics  in  regard  to  them. 

But  on  the  subject  of  prostitution  (he  pro- 
ceeds) we  have  the  means  of  making  an 
approximate  comparison.  Under  the  head  of 
*  Police,*  in  the  *  Judicial  Statistics,"  there  is  a 
return  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  va- 
rious counties  of  Engl  ana  and  Wales.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  charge  I  am  rebutting 
is  brought  against  the  W^Uh  jte^yyU,  the  in- 
habitants of  what  may  be  called  Wales  Proper, 
and  more  emphatically  against  those  residinf^ 
in  the  agricultural  districts.* .  .  .  When  on 
the  subject  of  prostitution,  therefore,  it  is  with 
i  these  districts  of  the  countrv  that  the  com- 


]  *  The  writer  in  'The  Church  Quarterly*  is 
I  careful  to  note  tlii^.  In  citing  the  unfavounif»le 
I  pas^nires  referred  to,  he  says:  '  It  will  be  und«*r- 
I  sI(kh1  that  as  thesi*  statements  wore  oriirinally 
written,  so  are  tliey  quoted  by  us  in  rcfen*nce  to 
I  the  WeUh-speakinf?  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
I  uf  Wales,  and  of  the>e  alone.' 
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parison  must  be  made,  not  but  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently favourable  to  Wales  even  if  the  whole 
country  were  taken  indiscriminately.  But  the 
large  towns  of  Glamorganshire  have  long 
ceased  to  be  distinctively  Welsh.  .  .  .  In- 
deed, in  the  great  ports  of  the  above  county 
there  is  a  singularly  promiscuous  population, 
including  persons,  especially  of  the  sailor 
class,  not  only  from  England  and  Ireland,  but 
from  almost  every  nation  under  heaven.  A 
striking  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  out  of  all  the  committals  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, in  1864,  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  were  foreigners,  that  is,  not  natives  of 
the  Principality.  It  would  be  obviously 
absurd,  therefore,  to  include  this  mixed  mul- 
titude under  the  designation  of  *the  Welsh 
people.' 

Confining  myself,  therefore,  to  Wales 
Proper,  but  omitting  Glamorganshire,  I  find 
the  result  of  the  returns  respecting  prostitu- 
tion is  this,  that  while  in  England  prostitutes 
bear  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  364  women, 
being  '27  per  cent  of  the  whole  female  popu- 
lation, in  Wales  they  bear  the  proportion  of 
one  to  every  1548  women,  or  -064  per  cent  of 
the  female  population. 

These  are  a  few  words  added  by  Mr.  Ri- 
chard which  we  think  are  still  deserving  at- 
tention from  our  Church  friends — 

As  to  the  attempt  to  connect  the  alleged 
immorality  of  Wales  with  the  prevalence  of 
Dissent,  I  have  one  or  two  words  of  not  un- 
friendly caution  to  give  to  our  Church  friends. 
They  will  find  this  a  most  dangerous  and 
double-edged  weapon  to  wield.  For  if  the 
fact  that  in  Wales,  where  Nonconformity 
predominates,  6*9  per  cent  of  the  births  are 
illegitimate  proves  that  Dissenting  teaching 
is  immoral,  then,  of  course,  by  perfect  parity 
of  reasoning,  the  fact  that  in  Cumberland, 
where  the  Church  of  England  predominates, 
12-0  per  cent  of  the  births  are  illegitimate, 
proves  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is 
nearly  twice  as  immoral  as  that  of  Dissent. 
But  there  is  another  much  more  serious  aspect 
of  the  imputation.  Those  who  make  it  know 
well  enough,  or  might  know  if  they  chose  to 
inquire,  that  the  Dissenters  in  Wales,  as  in 
England,  teach  and  preach  nothing  but  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  The 
only  book  that  is  taught  by  their  30,000  or 
40,000  Sunday-school  teachers  is  the  Bible. 
There  is  not  one,  I  will  venture  to  say,  of  the 
upwards  of  3000  Dissenting  pulpits  in  Wales 
where  the  pure  and  lofty  morality  of  the  gos- 
pel is  not  habitually  and  earnestly  enforced. 
Nay,  more,  as  I  can  bear  witness  from  frequent 
observation,  it  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
current  vices  of  society,  and  emphatically 
upon  the  particular  vice  of  which  I  have  been 
treating  in  this  letter,  with  a  plainness  of 
application  and  a  directness  and  solemnity  of 
appeal  which  would  throw  half  the  fashiona- 
ble congregations  of  London  into  hysterics. 
If,  therefore,  teaching  of  this  sort  produces  an 
immoral  people,  it  is  clear  that  the  indictment 
lies,  not  against  Dissent,  but  against  Christi- 
anitv. 


With  all  this,  there  are,  no  doubt,  evils 
enough  in  Wales,  as  in  every  country  under 
the  sun,  requiring  to  be  remedied.  There 
remains  an  amount  of  ignorance,  irreligion, 
and  immorality,  to  the  removal  of  which  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  of 
England  may  be  directed  with  more  profita- 
ble purpose,  than  in  vilifying  the  character 
and  jeering  at  the  labours  of  others  who  are 
working  to  the  same  end. 

It  is  very  obvious  with  what  deadly  effect 
the  charges  laid  at  the  door  of  Nonconformi- 
ty, as  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  may 
be  retorted  on  the  Church.  Very  truly  and 
pertinently  we  may  say,  *  If  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  people  be  such  as 
you  insinuate,  what  account  do  you  give  of 
your  own  ministrations  ?  For  upwards  of 
three  centuries  you,  as  the  Protestant  Church 
Establishment,  have  had  the  Principality  of 
Wales  under  your  spiritual  care.  For  a 
large  portion  of  that  time  you  had  the  field 
almost  wholly  to  yourselves,  excepting  the 
few  scattered  Nonconformists  whom  your 
predecessors  hated  and  harried  and  hunted 
"as  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  over  the 
mountains."  During  the  whole  of  that  time 
you  had  the  patronage  of  the  State,  which  you 
say  is  of  such  supreme  importance  to  the  con- 
servation of  religion  and  piety  in  the  land ; 
you  bad  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  educa 
tional  endowments  of  the  country  in  your 
hands ;  you  had  all  the  gradations  of  your 
hierarchy,  including  bishops  and  deacons 
and  archdeacons,  &c.,  which  you  deem  es- 
sential to  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of 
a  Christian  Church ;  you  had  the  higher  and 
wealthier  classes  of  the  community,  almost 
without  exception,  in  your  ranks;  you  had  a 
race  of  people  under  your  charge  who,  as 
their  whole  history  proves,  are  eager  for  in- 
struction, and  singularly  accessible  to  reli- 
gious impression  and  emotion ;  you  had  the 
parochial  system  in  operation  which  divided 
the  country  into  convenient  districts  over 
which  you  claimed  to  exercise  authority  both 
by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law.  And  with  all 
these  advantages  in  your  favour  what  have 
you  to  show  ?  If  the  country  be  in  the  de- 
plorable state  which  you  not  only  Confess, 
but  loudly  and  almost  vauntingly  proclaim, 
what  can  you  have  to  say,  except  to  admit 
one  of  two  things — either  that  your  system 
is  wholly  unsuited  to  such  a  country  as 
Wales,  and  to  such  a  people  as  the  Welsh, 
or  that  you  have  failed  utterly  and  ignomi- 
niously  to  work  it  to  any  good  purpose.' 

The  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Wales  have  been,  for  some  years  past, 
making  very  strenuous,  but  hitherto  very  un- 
successful efforts  to  allure  the  Welsh  people 
from  the  folds  of  Dissent  to  their  own.     But 
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certainly  such  articles  as  that  in  '  The  Church 
Quarterly '  will  hardly  help  them  in  the  pro- 
cess. What  their  Church  has  done  is  this. 
First  for  many  generations,  it  utterly  neglect- 
ed the  spiritual  interests  of  those  committed 
to  its  charge.  Then,  when  others  had  done 
the  work  it  had  failed  to  do,  it  strove  to  dis- 
possess them  of  their  labours.  And  finally, 
having  miscarried  in  that  aim,  through  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  to  those  who  had  **cared 
for  their  souls,"  they  hold  up  the  country  to 
dishonour  and  contempt  before  the  English 
public  by  unfair  suppression  of  its  virtues 
and  gross  exaggeration  of  its  shortcomings 
and  defects.  We  can  hardly  imagine  any- 
thing more  like  to  hasten  and  to  deepen  the 
cry  for  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in 
Wales. 


Art.  III. — Noiei  on  the  Reign  of  Charles  II, 

A  MAN  who  looks  back  upon  his  past  life 
seldom  dwells  upon  the  times  of  low  motive 
or  of  disgrace ;  rather,  if  such  have  occurred 
to  him,  he  rests  upon  the  memory  of  days 
when  ideals  were  high,  and  when  strife,  if  not 
successful,  was  at  least  noble. 

And,  as  we  act  towards  that  Past  which  is 
ours  and  none  others',  so  we  act  towards  the 
Past  which  is  the  common  inheritance  of  us 
all.  A  Nation  has  its  memories  too,  to  be 
cherished  or  to  be  concealed :  and  the  race 
which  feels  its  blood  go  quicker  and  the  fi- 
bres of  its  being  strengthened  when  it  re- 
members that  of  its  stock  and  of  its  rearing 
were  Becket  and  Wycliflfe,  Shakespeare  and 
Drake,  Eliot  and  Milton,Chatham  and  Nelson, 
may  well  be  forgiven  if  it  is  in  no  haste  to 
call  to  mind  times  which  carry  with  them  the 
indelible  marks  of  shame. 

There  is  enough  in  the  history  of  England 
for  self-laudation.  But  a  man  who  would  do 
his  duty  now  will  seek  for  warnings  in  past 
failures :  and  the  English  nation,  if  the  study 
of  its  history  is  to  be  anything  better  than  an 
amusement,  will  read  as  carefully  and  as  reve- 
rently the  story  of  the  great  failure,  as  it 
seems  to  most,  which  we  call  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  as  that  of  the  great  success  which 
we  call  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

We  admit  at  once  that  at  first  sight  the  pe- 
riod has  little  to  allure  and  very  much  to  re- 
pel. Great  principles  are  at  work ;  but  to  seo 
the  working  of  them  re(]uire8  that  we  should 
often  move  in  an  atmosphere  heavy  with  pro- 
fligacy and  dishonour.  It  means  that  with 
the  help  of  private  diaries  and  letters  which 
were  never  meant  to  see  the  light  we  must 
track  Charles  through  his  nidering  life  from 


lie  to  lie  ;  that  we  must  fiing  open  the  fold- 
ing doors  of  the  gin-palace  and  the  house 
of  ill -fame  which  formed  the  court,  and  watch 
the  tipsy  revels  of  the  cheats  and  bullies 
and  shameless  hussies  who  were  the  boon 
companions  of  the  king.  Upon  this  aspect 
of  the  reign  wo  do  not  propose  to  dwell, 
because,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  English 
people  are  not  fairly  to  be  charged  with  the 
blackguardism  of  the  Sedleys  and  Castle* 
maincs  and  other  hangers-on  of  a  Bohemian 
court;  their  innate  morality  fought  hard 
against  it;  it  astounded,  but  it  never  pervaded 
the  country  ;  it  was  a  national  disgrace,  but 
not  a  national  crime :  moreover,  the  sarcasms 
of  Marvel,  the  half -shocked,  half-admiring  re- 
spectability of  Pepys,  the  pain  of  Evelyn, 
are  open  to  all ;  and  open  to  all,  too,  are  the 
dull  and  dreary  torrents  of  filth  that  spread 
their  beastliness  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  age.  We  have  only  space 
to  quote  a  few  words  from  the  agony  which 
possessed  the  soul  of  Algernon  Sydney — 

When  that  country  of  mine,  which  used  to 
beestecmed  a  paradise,  is  now  like  to  be  made 
a  stage  of  injury ;  the  liberty  which  we  hope 
to  establish  oppressed ;  all  manner  of  profane- 
ness,  looseness,  luxury,  and  lewdness  set  up 
in  its  height — the  best  of  our  nation  made  a 
prey  to  the  worst ;  the  parliament,  court,  and 
army  corrupted;  the  ])eople  enslaved;  all 
things  vendible — what  joy  can  I  have  in  my 
own  country? — Better  is  life  among  strangers 
than  in  my  own  country  upon  such  conditions! 
Miserable  nation !  that  from  so  great  a  height 
of  glory  is  fallen  into  the  most  despicable  con- 
dition in  the  world,  of  having  all  its  good  de- 
pending upon  the  breath  and  will  of  the  vilest 
persons  in  it!  Cheated  and  sold  by  them 
they  trusted !  Infamous  traffic ;  equal  almost 
in  guilt  to  that  of  .Judas. 

Blush,  oh  heavens!  (says  an  anonymous 
writer  a  few  years  later)  and  be  astonished,  oh 
earth,  a  ])eople  loved  of  God, and  so  often  saved 
by  His  wonderful  providence,  are  become  the 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of 
the  world.  Let  us  repent  in  dust  and  ashes,  let 
us  turn  to  God  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
with  fervent  love  and  good  works  of  our  mar- 
tyred ancestors,  or  their  life  and  death  will 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  us,  and  God  will 
yet  suffer  their  and  our  enemies  to  swallow  ua 
up  quick. 

With  the  exception  of  this  indignant  heart 
of  Sydney,  shihing  in  exile  like  a  star  in  a 
murky  sky,  and  of  a  few  others  who  formed 
the  '  handful  of  salt,  the  sparkle  of  soul  *  in 
the  body  of  corruption,  we  see  nothing  to 
make  us  wonder  that  even  Pepys,  dearly  as 
he  loved  a  lord,  drunk  or  sober,  should  on  the 
1  LUh  Julv,  1007,  after  many  comments  on  the 
*  lewdnesse  and  beggary e '  of  the  court,  break 
out  thus — 

It  is  strange  how  everylxxly  do  now-a-dajs 
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reflect  upon  Oliver,  and  commend  him,  what 
brave  things  he  did,  and  how  he  made  the 
neighbourprinces  fear  him ;  while  here  a  prince, 
come  in  with  all  the  love  and  prayers  and  good 
liking  of  his  people,  who  have  given  greater 
signs  of  loyalty  and  willingness  to  serve  him 
with  their  estates  than  ever  was  done  by  any 
people,  hath  lost  all  so  soon,  that  it  is  a  mira- 
cle what  way  a  man  could  devise  to  lose  so 
much  in  so  little  time. 

Were  this  all,  were  it  indeed  a  great  part, 
there  would  be  little  gained  by  occupying 
further  time  or  space  over  this  epoch.  But 
the  corruption,  we  repeat,  was  not  national. 
London  society  was  rotten  to  the  heart,  and 
its  doings  were  in  all  ears.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Sydney,  filled  with  a  great  indignation. 
Marvel,  in  the  hurry  of  his  parliamentary 
work  as  a  member  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant constituencies  in  England,  Pepys, 
taken  up  with  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
broken-hearted  as  any  business  man  could  be 
at  the  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  Ad- 
miralty, were  unable  to  see  that,  covered 
though  it  was  with  this  scum,  and  *roughen- 
ed '  though  it  might  be  *  with  cataracts  and 
breaks,'  the  stream  of  constitutional  progress 
was  none  the  less  flowing  steadily  on.  While 
Cromwell,  from  policy  or  from  a  sense  of  his 
mission  as  the  champion  of  Protestantism, 
bad  pursued  a  course  of  enlightened  and  en- 
nobled imperialism — if  France  would  not 
give  up  the  keys  of  Dunkirk  he  would  go 
seek  them  at  Paris; — while  Cromwell,  as 
Dryden  said,  had  *  made  us  freemen  of  the 
continent,'  under  Charles  the  mind  of  the 
country  is  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  from 
foreign  affairs,  and  she  is  employed,  in  con- 
fused and  hysterical  fashion,  in  working  out 
ber  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  years  immediately  preceding  had  wit- 
nessed two  things  :  they  had  seen,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  traditions  of  the  race,  great 
and  legitimate  victories  over  the  abuse  of 
power,  fresh  intrenchments  thrown  up  about 
the  redoubts  already  won  ;  but  they  had  seen, 
too,  the  very  fibres  of  English  political  life 
rent  asunder;  England,  with  representative 
government  as  it  were  in  her  blood,  deprived 
of  it;  hating  an  army,  dragooned  by  major- 
generals;  hating  tyranny,  moving  uneasily 
under  a  despot.  No  word  is  more  frequently 
used  about  the  Restoration  than  the  word 
*  reaction :'  no  word  is  used  more  inaccurate- 
ly. The  military  government  under  which 
England  had  writhed  had  from  the  first  the 
whole  body  of  public  opinion  against  it ;  it 
was  sustained  only  by  the  genius  of  one  man, 
and  died  with  him.  ISTothing  is  so  strong  an 
evidence  of  the  sober  and  keen  sight  of  Monk 
as  the  fact  that  he  fully  understood  the  na- 
tional feeling  against  army  rule,  and  from  the 


day  of  Cromwell's  death  steadily  acted  upon 
that  feeling.     It  was  the  non-military  system, 
above   all   the  Parliamentary   Government, 
which  included  the  Limited  Monarchy,  that 
were  restored :   the  torn  fibres  were  joined 
again  ;  the  stream  regained  its  former  chan- 
nel a  little  further  on  ;  that  is  all.  Of  the  two 
lessons  taught  by  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
country  chose  the  nobler  and  the  manlier  one ; 
it  restored  all  that  was  in  consonance  with, 
and  rejected  all  that  was  antagonistic  to,  its 
genuine   historical   instincts.     But,   in   the 
English  mind.   Parliament  and  King  go  to- 
gether :  so  far,  it  appears,  the  English  are  a 
loyal   race.     Cromwell,   as   the   Scotchman 
said,  had  *garr'd  kings  ken  they  had  a  lith  in 
their  necks;'  and,  with  the  implied  reserva- 
tion, traditional  feeling,  having  got  its  Parlia- 
ment, loudly  called  for  its  King.     His  mis- 
fortunes, the  hope  in  his  possible  virtues,  the 
satisfaction  in  a  return  to  the  old  life,  caused 
afterwards  an  outburst  of  rowdyism,  a  sort  of 
music-hall  enthusiasm,  to  take  full  advantage 
of  which  the  nation  was  tricked,  bribed,  de- 
bauched, betrayed  by  the  king  and  his  ser- 
vants; but  with  an  admirable  steadiness  of 
purpose,  though  with  violence  and  mistake, 
the  people  stood  firm  to  their  great  instinctive 
maxims — no  Pope,  no  Army  Rule,  no  Despot. 
When  we  firs  look  upon  the  reign  it  appears 
to  be  a  scene  of  bewildering  confusion.     We 
see  everything  in  motion,  but  can  discern  no 
fixed  law.    England  appears  to  be,  as  in  truth 
she  was,  groping  in  the  dark  for  constitutional 
government,  for  church  government,  for  fo- 
reign policy.  Treaties  are  made  in  the  face  of 
day  with  all  the  solemnity  of  parliamentary 
sanction,  and  are  evaded  by  secret  engage- 
ments made  a  month  later:   alliances  take 
place  between  nations  which  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  each  other  against  the  friends  of 
each :  a  nation  austere  in  life  and  intensely 
Protestant  in  feeling  is  played  with  for  twen- 
ty-four years  by  a  king  who  is  a  concealed 
Catholic   and   has  the  morals  of  a  tramp; 
statesmen  who  lord  it  one  session  are  dis- 
graced the  next ;  old  forms  of  council  are  dis- 
missed and  new  ones  have  a  fewmonths'  trial ; 
Dissenters,  persecuted  to-day,  are  caressed 
to-morrow ;  bishops,  the  staunch  upholders 
of  the  kingly  prerogative,  now  uphold   the 
law  against  it ;  Presbyterians  and  sectarians, 
the  sturdy  opponents  of  the  prerogative,  urge 
the  king  to  break  a  law  just  passed.    Outrages 
on  the  constitution  are  attempted  by  the  king 
one  month  with  words  of  defiance  of  popular 
clamour,  and,  the  next  month,  in  deference 
to  that  same   clamour,  are  unconditionally 
withdrawn.  The  noblest  men  in  England  are 
murdered   by  a  corrupt  bench  of  judges; 
while  laws  of  which  we  feel  the  benefit  every 
day  are  passed  by  audacious  tricks  worthy 
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only  of  schoolboys.  Long  periods  of  neg- 
lect in  all  matters  of  good  government  are 
followed  by  spasms  of  vigour.  A  bitter 
Opposition  urges  the  king  to  war  and  then 
refuses  to  give  a  farthing  to  pay  for  it ;  the 
nation  grows  crazy  with  causeless  terror,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  that  terror,  rages  like 
a  wild  beast  against  a  foe  that  has  no  exist- 
ence. Excitement  roused  to  the  point  of 
civil  war  is  followed  by  four  years  of  pros- 
tration. 

A  period  which  contains  an  unceasing 
struggle  of  the  Protestant-parliamentary  spi- 
rit against  all  opposing  forces ;  which  is,  too, 
emphatically  a  time  of  transition ;  when,  as 
we  said,  the  country  is  groping  about  for 
government  in  all  departments,  and  during 
which  the  hereditary  instincts  are  working 
under  entirely  new  conditions ;  such  a  period 
is  pretty  sure  to  present  confusion  and  in- 
consistency. A  second  glance,  however, 
will  show  us  something  besides  confusion. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  during  these 
years  were  settled,  as  they  are  settled  now^ 
the  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformity. 
This,  of  itself,  the  result  of  a  conflict  which 
is  acute  throughout  the  reign,  is  sufficient  to 
give  to  it  that  unity  of  design  which  at  first 
seems  wanting.  We  regard  the  early  and 
complete  re-establishment  of  the  Church  in 
a  country  swarming  with  Dissent  as  a  phe- 
nomenon only  to  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  of  the  Dissenters  a  large  proportion 
hoped  to  belong  to  it.  Nobody  knew  in 
1660  what  was  going  to  be  Church  and  what 
was  going  to  be  Dissent.  But  the  Church 
knew  its  own  mind  and  its  own  power,  and 
was  not  slack  in  asserting  it.  Persecution 
and  annoyance  lasting  throughout  the  reign 
cut  off  the  *  ragged  edge'  of  Dissent, 
brought  into  the  Church  the  weak-kneed,  and 
the  wavering,  and  by  the  end  of  the  reign 
the  relative  positions  were  practically  settled 
as  they  have  been  to  this  day.  In  constitu- 
tional matters  the  advance  was  wonderfully 
rapid.  The  Long  Parliament  had  gained 
control  over  the  taxation  :  this  second  Long 
Parliament,  this  ^  reactionary '  Parliament 
followed  up  that  step  by  another  as  effective, 
wider  indeed  in  its  scope  and  in  the  power 
it  gives  over  the  Executive,  when  it  deter- 
mined that  the  money,  as  it  could  not  be 
raised  without  its  knowledge  and  permis- 
sion, BO  neither  should  it  be  spent.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  too,  that  this  reign  settled 
for  ever  that  no  king  of  England  might  dis- 
pense with  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  might 
of  his  prerogative,  and  that  he  could  not 
throw  his  pardon  over  ministers  impeached 
by  Parliament:  that  it  then  became  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  House  of  Lords  should  not 
tinker  the  work  of  the  Commons,  so  far  as 


monev  was  concerned :  that  at  a  time  when 
the  Anglican  Church  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
pride  it  silently  gave  up  the  one  claim  which 
Convocation  had  to  political  power,  its  right 
of  self-taxation :  that  the  law  of  j(Iabeas 
Corpus  was  passed :  that  then  the  two  great 
carrying  countries  of  the  world,  England 
and  Holland,  fought  it  out  between  them- 
selves which  was  to  give  the  law  to  the 
seas  of  three  continents:  that  from  one 
end  of  it  to  another  was  displayed  a  coloniz- 
ing energy  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  that  through  it  all  was  growing 
up  into  the  Englishman's  creed  the  feeling 
that  France  was  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Pro- 
testant world,  and  that  it  was  our  business 
to  face  and  check  her;  the  feeling  which 
alone  made  the  reign  of  William  HI.  a  pos- 
sibility. When  all  this  is  considered  we  can 
scarcely  look  upon  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
as  altogether  a  national  failure. 

II.  We  have  named  three  of  what  we 
called  the  instinctive  maxims  of  Englishmen 
— No  Pope,  No  Army  Rule,  No  Despot — 
as  serving  to  guide  us  through  the  tangles 
of  this  reign.  They,  however,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  every  English  reign.  But  there  are 
three  other  main  influences,  a  reference  to 
which  will  serve  to  explain  what  at  first 
appear  to  be  the  most  contradictory  facts. 
They  are  the  character  of  Charles,  the 
schemes  and  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
the  pressure  of  Dissent 

Into  the  schemes  and  policy  of  Louis — 
though  to  appreciate  this  reign  in  all  its 
bearings  they  must  be  fully  mastered — we 
do  not  intend  to  go  here.  Briefly,  they 
were  robbery.  Starting  with  what  to  any 
one  who  considers  the  position  of  Paris  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  Franco  can  bo  regarded 
only  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  desire  to  se- 
cure a  strong  north-east  frontier,  his  schemes 
rapidly  extended  themselves  to  the  possession 
of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Holland. 
With  the  best  generals  and  the  finest  army 
in  Europe,  with  unlimited  treasure  and  insa- 
tiable ambition,  with  great  powers  of  dissi- 
mulation and  absolute  freedom  from  scruple, 
he  might  well  look  forward  to  giving  the  law 
to  Europe.  Who  should  stop  him  \  Spain 
was  an  extinct  volcano;  Germany  was  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms;  Austria 
was  troubled  in  her  own  gates;  Holland 
was  a  friendly  power.  From  one  nation 
alone  was  serious  trouble  likely  to  come. 
France  was  the  great  Catholic  power  of  the 
world,  and  England  feared  and  hated  Ca- 
tholicism :  Louis  hoped  to  be  the  despot  of 
Europe,  and  the  face  of  England  was  against 
despotism.  To  secure  at  least  the  neutrality 
of  England,  if  not  her  co-operation,  was  one 
of  the  leading  and  permanent  objecta  of  bis 
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reign.  The  problem  was  a  simple  one. 
Should  the  Parliament  show  themselves 
eager  for  war,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
and  a  pretty  woman  would  at  any  moment 
tempt  Charles  to  the  scoundrelism  necessary 
to  thwart  them :  should  Charles  in  a  fit  of 
temper  show  signs  of  vigour,  and  himself 
decide  to  go  to  war,  Louis  was  always  ready 
to  point  out  to  influential  members  of  par- 
liament how  detrimental  it  would  be  to  the 
prospects  of  English  liberty  should  the  king 
ever  find  himself  master  of  a  large  military 
force. 

But,  even  so,  harassed  and  betrayed, 
England  did  much  for  Europe.  More  than 
once,  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  the  spectacle 
of  the  seething  background  of  hatred  and 
fury  in  England,  to  which  the  clear  sight  of 
Louis  looked  past  the  compliance  of  alien 
king  and  abandoned  courtiers,  gave  him 
pause.  The  mastifE  was  chained  and 
muzzled,  but  at  any  moment  he  might  break 
the  chain  and  wrench  loose  the  muzzle. 

For  Louis  the  Fourteenth  Charles  had  a 
profound  admiration.  He  himself  was  more 
than  half  French ;  in  exile  he  had  learned  to 
regard  Louis'  government  as  the  perfection 
of  wisdom,  and  his  object,  so  far  as  he  can 
be  said  to  have  had  an  object,  undoubtedly 
was  to  establish  in  England  an  intelligent 
despotism  on  the  same  model.  As  Ralpii 
says — 

His  Majesty  had  resided  long  in  France,  bad 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Most  Christian  King  and  his  people ;  had 
seen  the  latter  subdued,  and  will  and  pleasure 
victorious:  the  precedent  pleased  bim,  and 
though  he  was  in  full  possession  of  the  affec- 
tion of  his  people,  he  thought  the  tenure  pre- 
carious, and  chose  rather  to  govern  by  fear  than 

love He  had  made  such  observations 

on  the  French  government,  that  he  thought  a 
king  who  might  be  checked,  or  have  his  will 
called  to  account  by  his  people,  was  but  a  king 
in  name. 

But  Louis  had  taken  to  heart  the  maxims 
of  Mazarin.  Impostor  as  he  was,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  regarded  by  Europe  almost  as 
a  sort  of  mythological  personage,  because  he 
was  for  fifty  years  the  most  laborious  worker 
in  his  kingdom.  Charles  was  not  idle  exact- 
ly ;  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  sit 
and  laugh  at  his  Council,  especially  if  Buck- 
ingham were  there  to  make  faces  over  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  shoulder ;  or  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  annoy  that  dignified  as- 
sembly by  his  sotto  voce  remarks.  There  is  no 
doubt,  too,  that  in  all  questions  of  the  navy 
or  of  colonization  the  faint  dash  of  English 
blood  in  his  veins  showed  itself  in  eager 
though  momentary  interest.  But  he  could 
not,  like  Louis,  live  laborious  days :  the  va- 


gabond habits  of  exile  and  constant  debau- 
chery had  taken  from  him  all  powe^  of  sus- 
tained application.  A  brilliant  club-lounger 
he  would  have  been  in  any  country — one 
wishes  that  he  and  Horace  Walpole  had 
lived  together,  and  that  their  good  things 
had  been  recorded — but  a  king  in  troublous 
times  needs  more  than  wit.  The  *king,* 
says  Pepys,  ^  adheres  to  no  man,  but  is  at 
the  command  of  any  woman  like  a  slave.' 
Boys  cry  in  the  streets,  *  The  king  cannot  go 
away  until  my  Lady  Castlemaine  is  ready  to 
come  with  him.'  In  Holland  there  was  a 
caricature  representing  Charles  between  two 
women  with  his  pockets  inside  out.  On  the 
2Ist  of  June,  1667,  while  the  Dutch  fieet 
are  burning  the  shipping  in  the  Thames, 
Charles  and  Buckingham,  and  the  women 
they  carried  with  them,  Castlemaine  and  the 
rest,  are  all  drunk  together,  and  are  *aU 
merry  a  hunting  a  poor  moth.'  And  Pepys 
says,  and  we  all  say,  '  It  is  strange  how 
everybody  do  now-a-days  reflect  upon  Oliver, 
what  great  things  he  did  and  how  he  made 
the  neighbour  princes  fear  him.'  The  idea 
of  duty  was  as  unknown  to  Charles  as  to 
Napoleon  the  Great.  Gross  and  contemptible 
selnshness  was  his  only  guide.  The  present 
ease,  the  avoidance  of  worry,  was  his  god, 
and  his  faithful  worship  made  him  a  liar,  a 
mendicant,  and  a  thief.  In  all  cases  of  diffi- 
culty his  habit  was  to  act,  as  mathematicians 
would  say,  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Thus  he  is  always  ready  to  stave  off  parlia- 
mentary opposition,  or  to  get  money,  by 
falsehood,  persecution,  surrender,  or  be- 
trayal of  his  country.  He  usually  tried 
falsehood  first :  he  came  into  the  country  by 
force  of  lying,  and  throughout  his  reign 
the  only  one  of  Louis'  nmxims  which  he 
carried  out  with  success  was  to  cultivate  his 
natural  talent  for  dissimulation.  Thought 
and  speech  had  no  apparent  connection  in 
his  mind ;  no  one  indeed  ever  thinks  of  sin- 
cerity and  of  Charles  together.  North  puts 
this  most  courtier-like — 'This,'  he  said, 
*  procured  him  not  only  great  disappoint- 
ment, but  sometimes  a  necessity  of  contra- 
dicting himself,  which  gained  him  the  cha- 
racter of  not  being  true  to  his  word.*  *  He 
was  honest,  and  did  justice  to  all,  unless  his 
affairs  constrained  him  to  fail.'  With  his 
cool  head  and  bad  heart,  disbelieving  the 
whole  story  of  the  Popish  plot,  *  Charles,'  as 
Scott  says  in  *  Peveril  of  the  Peak,'  *  with  his 
usual  selfish  prudence,  truckles  to  the  storm, 
and  lets  axe  and  cord  do  their  worst  upon 
the  noblest  in  the  land.'  '  I  cannot  pardon 
him,'  says  the  worthy  descendant  of  the 
person  who  gave  up  Strafford,  ^  because  I 
dare  not.' 
We  pass  by  the  usual  excuses  for  Charles 
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— that  he  was  less  than  half  an  Englishman, 
and  thaf  from  eighteen  to  thirty  he  had  lived 
ahroad  and  in  exile ;  and  we  pass  by  the  as- 
sertion that  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place 
— with  only  the  note  that,  as  a  rule,  people 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  right  place  are  the 
pests  of  society — to  point  out  that  the  last 
anecdote  regarding  the  execution  of  Plnnket, 
the  noble  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  really  contains  the  clue  to  the 
otherwise  unexplainable  fact  that  Charles 
was  allowed  to  reign  in  England  for  twenty- 
four  years. 

*  I  cannot  pardon  him,  because  I  dare  not.' 
Now  no  one  is  likely  to  assert  that  Charles 
was  a  coward.  As  far  as  any  evidence  goes 
it  is  the  other  way.  But  Charles  knew  what 
exile  meant,  and  he  found  his  present  life  on 
the  whole  a  jolly  one,  and  had  no  intention 
of  changing  it.  He,  alone  of  his  race,  pos- 
sessed in  extreme  degree  that  most  useful  of 
all  qualities  for  kings,  and  especially  for  bad 
kings  in  a  free  country — the  gift  of  imagi- 
nation. He  could  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
other  folk ;  he  could  guess  pretty  exactly  the 
force  of  them  so  far  as  they  were  likely  to 
trouble  his  ease ;  further  than  that  he  never 
investigated.  He  would  have  liked  to  give 
ease  to  Dissent,  and  tried  to  do  so,  not  for 
any  respect  to  Dissent  as  such,  but  from 
motives  of  *  good  nature ;'  because,  we  mean, 
he  thought  it  would  save  him  annoyance, 
and  help  to  secure  favour  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  because  the  whole  commercial 
world,  to  whose  interests  he  always  inclined, 
desired  it.  But  he  early  learnt,  as  we  shall 
show,  and  never  failed  to  appreciate  the  fact, 
that  he  was  in  the  grip  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  that,  courtly  though  her  lan- 
guage might  b<^he  had  in  opposition  to  her 
no  will  of  his  own.  He  would  have  liked 
over  and  over  again  to  defy  parliament 
openly,  as  he  thwarted  them  secretly,  but 
he  never  forgot  his  father's  fate ;  he  more 
than  once  saw  the  story  which  began  in 
1641  ready  to  unfold  itself  again;  he  re- 
garded his  father  as  a  fool  for  his  pains,  and 
he  always  gave  way  in  time  to  save  himself 
for  the  present  moment  He  would  have 
liked  to  scoff  officially  at  the  Popish  ter- 
ror as  he  scoffed  at  it  to  liis  friends;  but 
be  saw  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
whom  his  own  false  dealing  had  roused  to 
hysterical  passion,  and  he  lot  the  evil  spirit 
rave  without  holding  up  a  fini^cr.  Charles 
had  eminently  the  gift  of  imagination,  and 
he  knew  that  he  remained  king  as  he  had 
been  made  king,  by  sufferance  atone. 

HI.  We  turn  now  briefly  to  consider  that 
great  contest  which  is  the  moHt  interesting 
feature  of  the  reign,  the  strucrijle  between 
the  Anglican  Church  and  the  various  masses 


of  Dissent,  which  ended  in  the  complete  and 
permanent  ascendency  of  the  former.  Space 
will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  to  discuss 
one  phase  of  the  contest.  And  in  anything 
we  say  upon  this  we  should  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  we  speak  of  Church  and  Dis- 
sent as  they  were,  and  with  an  entire  absence 
of  any  sort  of  partizanship  with  the  one  or 
the  other.  We  wish  that  the  historians  who 
write  on  the  various  religious  sects  were  de- 
void of  such  partizanship.  We  sadly  need 
a  Hallam  for  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  religious  life  of  England  at  the  Re- 
storation may  for  our  purpose  be  roughly 
divided  into  the  Anglican  Church,  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Sects,  the  chief  of  the  last 
in  power  and  numbers  being  the  Indepen- 
dents. Between  these  three  great  parties 
there  was  bitter  war. 

But  the  lines  must  not  be  drawn  too 
harshly:  there  were  Anglicans  who  were 
Presbyterians  in  tone,  and  Presbyterians 
who  were  willing  to  become  Anglican  bi- 
shops; and  John  Owen  was  a  Presbyterian 
for  years  before  he  found  out  that  he  was 
really  an  Independent. 

Of  the  Sects  we  do  not  propose  to  say 
more  at  present ;  their  influence  was  on  the 
whole  indirect  as  regarded  the  course  of  po- 
litical life.  The  struggle  really  lay  between 
Anglican  and  Presbyterian.  Both  took  part 
in  the  Reformation,  but  with  very  different 
feelings:  the  Church  with  a  hope  which  had 
in  it  something  like  ferocity — it  was  not  in 
human  nature  that  revenge  should  not  be 
mingled  with  that  hope ;  the  Presbyterians, 
possessing  as  they  did  for  the  moment  all 
influence  in  the  government,  and  secure  of 
present  support,  displayed  an  eager  and  pa- 
thetic uneasiness,  soon  to  be  entirely  justi- 
fied. To  make  this  clearer  we  roust  consider 
for  a  few  moments  the  system  of  church 
government  which  had  been  developed  by 
each,  and  the  political  line  of  thought  which 
corresponded  with  that  system. 

When  the  Church  in  England,  or  rather, 
the  people  in  England,  threw  off  the  Pope, 
his  place  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  taken 
by  the  King;  it  was  a  substitution  which 
had  long  been  in  prefiaration,  which  had, 
indeed,  except  in  name,  been  a  practical 
reality  since  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  a 
statement  of  independence  fully  ratified  by 
the  national  will.  The  Episcopalian  hence- 
forward regarded  the  king  as  being  as  mnch 
the  supreme  and  Heaven -appointcf I  head  of 
the  Church  as  ever  the  Pope  of  Rome  had 
been.  In  necessary  combination  with  this 
feeling  went  a  vehement  attachment  to 
monarchy,  with  an  increasing  tendency 
to  make  it  absolute,  to  Divine  Ri^hi 
of  Kings,  and   to  the   doctrine  of   PaaaiTe 
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Obedience.  Again,  their  priesthood  formed 
a  separate  class — a  caste,  indeed — ranging 
from  Deacon  to  King  in  due  gradation ; 
aide  by  side  with  this  went  a  system  of 
social  and  well-marked  steps  from  Com- 
moner to  King.  Lastly,  though  the  Episco- 
palian cast  oft  the  court  of  Rome,  he  never- 
theless retained  a  profound  respect  for  tra- 
dition, apostolical  succession,  and  priestly 
privilege.  So,  too,  he  was  strongly  conser- 
vative in  politics,  attached  to  hereditary 
right  and  to  the  purity  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. For  his  ungrudging  support  to  the 
monarchy  the  Episcopalian  made  but  one 
condition ;  but  a  failure  in  that  turned  the 
obedient  churchman  into  a  stern,  resolute, 
and  implacable  censor.  The  king  must  hate 
Borne  and  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  he  must 
show  no  leanings  to  Dissent.  This  was  a 
condition  which  for  its  very  existence  the 
Anglican  Church  thought  itself  bound  to 
impose,  and  the  enforcement  of  which  it 
was  deep-rooted  and  powerful  enough  to 
compel.  Charles  IT.,  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  desirous  on  many  accounts  of 
tolerating  Dissent,  was  compelled  time  after 
time,  even  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  force  of  this  condition.  His 
powers  of  imagination  helped  him,  and, 
after  twenty-four  years  of  witty  falsehood, 
he  died  in  absolute  possession  of  clerical  sup- 
port. James  II.,  a  dull  man  and  a  pious, 
failed  to  keep  the  condition  in  its  integrity, 
and,  after  three  years  of  vain  struggling  in 
her  grasp,  was  abandoned  to  his  fate  by  the 
Church,  with  whom  he  had  broken  an  im- 
plied contract. 

So  much  at  present  for  the  Anglican 
Church:  consider  now  how  different  were 
the  principles  of  Presbyterianism. 

With  the  Presbyterian  the  Bible  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  Pope.  There  is  no  Su- 
preme Head  of  the  Church.  Just  as  in  the 
Anglican  system  Church  and  State  are  the 
two  arms,  with  separate  functions  but  the 
same  organization  and  the  same  controlling 
head,  so  in  Presbyterianism  the  State  and 
the  Church  are  to  be  as  the  veins  and  blood ; 
the  private  life  of  all  men  and  women  must 
be  controlled  by  the  Church ;  the  Church 
must  pervade  the  State,  otherwise  is  the 
State  lifeless  and  corrupt.  Parallel  with 
this  train  of  thought  runs  the  doctrine  that, 
if  there  be  a  king,  which  is  not  necessary  to 
their  system,  his  claim  to  be  absolute,  or  of 
Divine  Right,  is  utterly  disallowed:  he  is 
the  Executive,  not  the  Supreme  Head,  of 
the  Church.  The  Presbyterians  restored 
Charles,  but  only  because  he  was  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  parliamentary,  which  then 
meant,  they  thought,  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment    Their  King   was  a    Parliamentary 
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King,  and  a  mutual  contract  existed  between 
the  people  and  him,  viz.,  that  if  he  ruled 
badly  be  was,  by  that  fact,  worthy  to  be  de- 
posed, as  distinct  as  it  exists  now  between 
people  and  Prime  Minister.  *  The  Presby- 
terian tenets,'  says  Sir  John  Cotton,  in  a  de- 
bate on  the  11th  March,  1667,  *  are  most  de- 
structive to  our  government,  viz.,  that  the 
king  is  but  "  Minister  Bonorum ;"  he  is 
greater  than  any  one  man,  but  less  than  the 
people ;  '^  Salus  populi  suprema  lex  ;^'  and 
many  more  such.' 

'  I  come  now  to  the  fifth  and  last  particu- 
lar,' says  again  Maister  Robert  Douglas, 
Moderator  of  the  Scots  General  Assembly, 
^  and  that  is  the  covenant  made  between  the 
King  and  People  [not  *  his  people'].  When 
a  King  is  crowned  and  received  by  [observe 
— not  *  imposed  on  ']  the  people,  there  is  a 
covenant  or  mutual  contract,  containing  con- 
ditions mutually  to  be  observed.' 

And  Sydney,  whom  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves  people  are  wont  to  call  a  Re- 
publican, ends  that  most  touching  letter, 
from  which  we  have  quoted  before,  with 
these  words:  *No  man  shall  be  a  more 
faithful  servant  to  him  than  I,  if  he  make 
the  good  and  prosperity  of  his  people  his 
glory ;  none  more  his  enemy,  if  he  doeth  the 
contrary.'  And  now  we  can  perfectly  un- 
derstand that  Charles  would  feel,  as  he  said 
to  Lauderdale,  that  Presbyterianism  was  not 
the  religion  for  a  gentleman. 

But,  further,  with  the  Presbyterian  the 
priesthood  was  not  a  separate  caste.  There 
was  no  apostolic  succession.  Their  ministers 
were  elective,  like  the  king,  and,  as  with  the 
king,  there  was  an  implied  contract  with 
them  too.  Nor  were  there  gradations  in  the 
ministry  ;  the  utmost  they  would  ever  admit 
in  a  bishop  was  that  he  should  be  primus 
inter  pares.  They  had  no  respect  for  tra- 
ditions or  any  ceremonies  not  commanded 
by  their  Pope,  the  Bible.  Accordingly  they 
were  distinguished  by  a  genera  lliberalism 
in  politics,  and  they  did  not  shrink  from  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  royal  prerogative. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  remarked  about 
them  which  we  scarcely  think  has  received 
suflScient  notice.  To  preserve  the  vitality 
and  the  integrity  of  their  system  they  needed 
power  in  the  State ;  their  system  presup- 
posed that ;  the  blood  could  no  more  do 
without  veins  to  run  in  than  the  veins  could 
preserve  their  tissue  without  the  blood. 
And  herein  was  their  great  source  of  weak- 
ness. As  soon  as  the  State  snpport  was  with- 
drawn from  them  they  necessarily  began, 
while  retaining  their  political  doctrines,  to 
lose  form  and  authority.  The  other  Sects, 
however,  whose  system  of  church  govern- 
ment was  absolutely  without  reference  to 
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State  or  political  support,  resting  entirely 
upon  the  independence  of  each  little  congre- 
gation, retained  and  increased  their  vitality 
tbroagh  this  trying  time ;  and  the  strength 
of  their  position,  relatively  to  that  of  the 
Presbyterians,  is  markedly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1691  an  agreement  for  union  was 
come  to  between  the  Presbyterian  and  In- 
dependent bodies  in  London,  in  which  the 
former  conceded  the  main  points  at  issue, 
while  the  latter  scarcely  receded  from  their 
original  position. 

IV.  The  Church  of  England  had  been 
overthrown  by  a  convulsion  as  part  of  a  sys- 
tem, but  for  reasons  with  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  deal  now — one  of  the  chief 
being  as  it  appears  to  us  the  absence  of  any 
inquisitorial  spirit  in  men's  private  affairs — 
its  roots  were  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  poor.  And  in  the  minds 
of  all  it  was  strong  with  the  strength  of  mis- 
fortune. 

Presbyterianism,  on  the  other  hand,  bad 
been  grudgingly  and  very  partially  accepted 
as  for  the  moment  politically  necessary.  But 
in  seeking  a  home  in  the  more  generous  soil 
and  freer  air  of  England,  it  had  been  com- 
pelled to  divest  itself  of  much  of  its  arro- 
gance, above  all  of  the  system  of  private 
interference  which,  in  the  favourable  circum- 
stances presented  by  Scotland,  its  first  prin- 
ciples had  led  it  to  erect,  and  which  there 
developed  into  a  mental  and  physical  ty- 
ranny such  as  for  baleful  influence  upon  the 
spirit  of  man  has  never  been  equalled.  In  a 
modified  shape,  and  shorn  of  these  inquisi- 
torial powers,  Presbyterianism,  offering  as  it 
did  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  church 
government  to  so  many  people,  gained  natu- 
rally a  position  among  the  Liberal  aristo- 
cracy and  among  large  numbers  of  the 
middle  classes  in  the  towns,  especially  the 
trading  classes.  London,  the  strength  and 
importance  of  which  is  the  subject  of  con- 
tinual mention  throughout  the  reign,  and 
which  was  often  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
government,  was,  broadly  speaking,  Presby- 
terian ;  so  were  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
other  great  towns ;  so  was  Lancashire  as  a 
whole.  Presbyterianism  was  a  great  and 
potent  fact,  representing  a  political  system, 
and  a  fact  which  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  class  which  has  always  formed  the  back- 
bone of  English  tociety. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  It  became 
evident  at  once  to  the  l^resbyterians  that 
they  were  not  going  to  be  the  dominant 
church ;  but  the  parliament  which  restored 
Charles  had  a  large  Presbyterian  majority, 
and  until  that  was  removed  nothing  drastic 
could  be  done.  So  soon,  however,  as  cer- 
tain necessary  acts  were  accomplished,  and 


as  soon  as  it  seemed  decent,  a  new  parlia- 
ment, borne  in  upon  the  very  height  of  the 
wave  of  Church  loyalty,  and  chafed  by 
delay,  came  upon  the  scene.  This  parlia- 
ment lasted  for  nineteen  years,  and  to  look 
upon  it  is  like  looking  upon  a  sea  vexed  by 
frequent  storms.  It  has  always  been  called 
the  Pensionary  Parliament.  Doubtless  many 
of  its  members  were  bribed ;  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  when  king,  court,  ministers, 
and  every  foreign  ambassador  residing  in 
London  were  ready  with  bribes  in  their 
hands  at  every  door  and  lobby !  Many  of 
its  members  were  men  of  disreputable  habits, 
and,  when  a  division  was  called,  had  to  be 
summoned  from  worse  places  than  taverns. 
Doubtless,  too,  for  a  while  it  in  no  sense  re- 
presented the  country.  But,  for  all  that,  we 
are  convinced  from  a  pretty  close  study  of 
its  action  that  no  parliament  that  ever  ex- 
isted has  more  completely  than  this  one, 
blinded  and  baffled  as  it  was,  acted  upon  the 
great  instincts  of  Englishmen. 

For  a  while,  however,  to  restore  Church 
and  Crown  to  their  full  lustre  was  the  busi- 
ness in  hand  :  they  had  fallen  together ;  the 
logic  of  tradition  seemed  to  demand  that 
they  should  rise  together.  And  then  the 
blows  fell  fast.  On  December  19, 1661,  the 
influence  of  Presbyterians  in  the  State  was 
well-nigh  swept  away  by  the  Corporation 
Act,  which  compelled  every  mayor,  common 
councilman,  alderman,  or  any  other  officer  in 
a  corporation,  to  take  an  oath  against  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  to  '  de- 
clare that  it  was  not  lawful  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatever  to  take  arms  against  the 
king ;  and  that  he  did  abhor  the  traitorous 
position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority 
against  his  person,  or  against  those  commia- 
sioned  by  him.*  On  May  19,  1662,  in 
return  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  Charles 
signed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  was 
characterized  by  gross  cruelty  and  treachery, 
and  which  turned  out  homeless  and  desti- 
tute of  all  support  2000  ministers.  This 
completely  destroyed  Presbyterian  influence 
in  the  Church.  These  two  Acts,  atrocious 
as  they  were,  might  fairly  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  and  almost  legitimate  results  of 
the  feeling  and  opportunity  of  revenge  for 
long  years  of  contumely  and  disinheritance. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  lei^islatton 
of  two  years  later.  On  May  16, 1664,  there 
was  passed  the  First  Conventicle  Act,  which, 
under  heavy  penalties,  culminating  in  trans- 
portation for  life  to  the  plantations,  forbade 
people  to  frequent  conventicles,  the  seed- 
plots  and  nurseries  of  their  opinions,  under 
pretence  of  religions  worship.  This  harsh 
law  was  followed  by  a  savage  proclamation, 
forbidding  under  equal  penalties  the  offer- 
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ing  of  food  or  shelter  to  offenders.  And  on 
August  Yth  Pepys  writes,  *  I  saw  several 
poor  creatures  carried  by,  by  constables,  for 
being  at  a  conventicle.  They  go  like  lambs, 
without  any  resistance.  I  would  to  God 
they  would  conform,  or  be  more  wise  and 
not  be  catched.'  The  delightful  point  about 
Pepys  is  his  absolute  unconsciousness  that 
he  is  ever  saying  anything  humorous. 

This  law  was  followed  in  the  next  No- 
vember by  The  Five  Mile  Act,  which  de- 
clared that  no  nonconforming  teacher,  under 
what  denomination  soever,  shall  dwell  or 
come,  unless  upon  the  road,  within  five  miles 
of  any  corporation  or  any  other  place  where 
he  had  been  minister — unless  he  took  an 
oath  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
who  believed  in  the  mutual  contract  to 
accept. 

Now  what  did  these  two  last  Acts  mean  ? 
were  they  still  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
pression of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  ?  Are  we  really  to  believe  that  the 
Anglican  Church  was  still,  after  five  years 
of  absolute  power,  bent  upon  harrying  Dis- 
sent merely  because  it  was  Dissent  ?  And, 
if  so,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Dissenters  themselves  opposed 
Acts  intended  on  the  face  of  them  for  their 
own  profit? 

Between  May  1662  and  May  1664  had 
occurred  an  event  which  brought  out  at 
once  in  strong  relief  the  terms  upon  which 
the  Anglican  Church  permitted  Charles  to 
hold  his  crown.  In  his  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  parliament  in  1662,  December  26,  he 
suggested,  and  Ashley  Cooper  put  into  the 
form  of  a  Bill,  a  scheme  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  Dissenters.  In  a  moment  all  Eng- 
lishmen saw  before  them  in  tangible  shape 
the  enemy  they  dreaded  most.  There  were 
other  Dissenters  besides  Presbyterians,  In- 
dependents, Baptists,  and  the  like.  Were 
they,  as  Coventry  said,  in  keeping  out  the 
fox  to  let  the  wolf  into  the  fold  ?  They  did 
not  know  that  Charles  actually  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  ;  they  did  not  know  that,  while  in 
exile,  he  had  given  pledges  to  help  the 
brethren  of  his  creed.  But,  though  nothing 
was  proven,  there  were  circumstances  which 
caused  suspicion,  the  thing  was  in  the  air, 
and  in  every  place  where  Charles  wrote 
'  Dissent '  the  English  mind  read  '  Pope  of 
Rome.' 

V.  The  whole  of  this  reign  will  be  mis- 
understood by  any  one  who  does  not  realize 
the  feeling  of  the  average  English  mind  on 
the  question  of  Popery.  Whatever  else  he 
was,  the  Englishman  was  beyond  all  things  a 
Pope-hating  animal.  The  Churchmen  de- 
spised the  Presbyterians,  the  Presbyterians 
regarded  the  Sects  as  the  advocates  of  tole- 


ration, that  is  of  the  Devil  himself ;  but  in 
all  three  hatred  of  Popery  was  the  master 
spirit  In  the  English  imagination  the  fires 
of  Smithfield  burned  still,  and  Foxe^s  Book 
of  Protestant  Martyrs  was  in  all  houses. 
The  Armada  still  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  of 
danger  upon  our  shores :  Gunpowder  Plot 
was  at  any  moment  likely  to  be  repeated ; 
and,  if  proof  was  wanting,  was  there  not  the 
fire  of  London  to  afford  it  ?  *  Popery  and 
slavery,*  said  Shaftesbury,  in  somewhat  con- 
fused imagery, '  like  two  sisters  go  ever  hand 
in  hand ;  and  sometimes  one  goes  firsts 
sometimes  the  other ;  but  wheresoever  the 
one  enters  the  other  is  always  following 
close  at  hand.'  *  Let  the  Pope,'  said  a  mem- 
ber  of  parliament,  *  get  even  his  great  toe 
into  England  and  his  body  will  soon  follow.' 
To  the  Englishman  it  was  the  first  duty  of  a 
King  of  England  to  hate  and  to  combat 
'  this  last  and  insolentest  attempt  on  the 
credulity  of  mankind.'  That  an  English 
king  should  not  hate  and  combat  it,  roused 
him  first  to  astonishment,  then  to  fury.  In 
vain  Lord  Bristol  and  others  declared  them- 
selves Catholics  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  not 
Catholics  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  England 
was  in  no  temper  for  distinctions.  That  in 
numbers  and  wealth  the  Papists  were  insig- 
nificant— one  in  two  hundred  and  thirty 
says  Halifax  in  1681 — mattered  nothing. 
There  was  no  atrocity  which  to  a  Papist  was 
not  natural :  plots  for  the  death  of  the  king,  in 
which  he  himself  was  to  bear  a  part,  the  de- 
struction of  the  constitution,  foreign  inva- 
sion, fire,  massacre,  Irish  outrages,  Venner's 
insurrection,  with  which  Popery  had  as 
much  to  do  as  with  the  Salvation  Army — all 
these  were  the  proper  works  of  the  powers 
of  darkness.  The  very  debauchery  of  the 
court  was  ascribed  to  them  ;  and  the  cry 
with  which  in  Rome  the  early  Christians 
were  greeted,  *  Christianos  ad  leones,'  n<$ver 
rang  in  their  ears  with  more  pitiless  savagery 
than  the  execrations  which  from  1678  to 
1680  greeted  the  *  Bloody  Papists.' 

Charles  was  not  long  left  in  ignorance  of 
the  feelings  he  had  roused.  However  the 
Dissenters  might  receive  a  declaration  drawn 
to  their  own  interests,  the  mind  of  the 
Anglican  Church  was  made  sufficiently  clear. 
The  meeting,  as  we  should  say,  spoke  at 
once  through  its  chairman.  We  were  for- 
tunate enough  some  while  ago,  while  search- 
ing in  the  British  Museum  on  this  subject, 
to  find  a  letter  which  we  believe  has  not 
anywhere  been  noticed,  addressed  to  the 
King  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Gilbert  Sheldon,  who  appears  to  represent 
completely  the  savage  side  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

I  have  been  too  long  silent  (this  is  written 
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within  three  months  after  the  proposal  for 
comprehensioD,  probably  in  January),  and  am 
afraid  by  my  silence  I  have  neglected  the  duty 
of  the  place  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  me 
unto  and  your  Majesty  to  place  me  in.  And 
now  I  humbly  crave  leave  I  may  discharge 
my  conscience  toward  God,  and  my  duty  to 
your  Majesty,  and  therefore  I  beseech  your 
Majesty  give  me  leave  freely  to  deliver  my- 
self, and  then  let  your  Majesty  do  with  me 
what  you  please.  Your  Majesty  hath  pro- 
pounded a  Toleration  of  Religion.  I  beseech 
you,  Sir,  take  into  consideration  what  the 
Act  is;  next  what  the  consequence  may  be. 
By  your  Act  you  labour  to  set  up  that  most 
damnable  and  heretical  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  whore  of  Babylon.  How  hateful 
will  it  be  to  God,  and  grievous  unto  your  good 
subjects,  the  true  professors  of  the  gospel, 
that  your  Majesty,  who  hath  so  often  disputed 
and  learnedly  written  against  these  wicked 
heresies,  should  now  show  yourself  a  patron 
of  the  doctrines  which  your  pen  hath  told  the 
world,  and  your  conscience  tells  yourself,  are 
superstitions,  idolatry,  and  detestable.  Be- 
sides this  Toleration,  which  you  endeavour  to 
set  up  by  Proclamation,  cannot  be  done  with- 
out a  Parliament,  unless  your  Majesty  will  let 
your  subjects  see  that  you  will  take  unto 
yourself  liberty  to  throw  down  the  laws  of  the 
land  at  your  pleasure.  What  dreadful  conse- 
quences these  things  may  draw  after  them  I 
beseech  your  Majesty  to  consider.  And, 
above  all,  lest  by  this  toleration  and  discoun- 
tenance of  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel 
whereby  God  hath  blessed  us,  and  under 
which  this  kingdom  hath  for  many  years 
flourished,  your  Majesty  do  not  draw  upon 
the  kingdom  in  general,  and  yourself  in  par- 
ticular,  God^s  heavy  wrath  and  indignation. 

This  is  plain  speaking  enough ;  what  I  am 
anxious  especially  to  point  out  is  that  the 
Primate  of  the  Anglican  Church  lays  clearly 
down  this  proposition,  *  Toleration  of  Dis- 
sent is  the  opportunity  of  Popery.'  Now 
bear  the  parliament  on  the  same  subject. 
On  the  27th  of  February,  that  is,  within  a 
week  from  the  assembling  of  parliament, 
they  speak  thus — 

We  have  also  considered  the  nature  of  the 
indulgence  proposed,  with  reference  to  those 
consequences  which  must  necessarily  attend 
it.  It  will  establish  schism  by  a  law;  and 
make  the  whole  government  of  the  Church 
precarious,  and  the  censures  of  it  of  no  mo- 
ment or  consideration  at  all.  It  will  no  way 
become  the  gravity  or  the  wisdom  of  a  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  a  law  at  one  session  for  Unifor- 
mity, and,  at  the  next  session  (the  reason  for 
Uniformity  continuing  just  the  same),  to  pass 
another  law  to  frustrate  or  weaken  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  It  will  expose  your  Majesty  to  the 
restless  importunity  of  every  sect  or  opinion, 
and  of  every  single  person  also  that  shall  pre- 
sume to  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England. 
It  will  be  a  cause  of  increasing  sects  and  secta- 
ries, whose  numbers  will  weaken  the  Protes- 
tant profession  so  far,  that  it  will  become 


difficult  for  it  to  defend  itself  against  them 
.    .    .   and,  in  time,  some  prevalent  sect  will, 
at  last,  contend  for  an  establishment,  which^ 
for  aught  can  he  foreseen^  may  end  in  Papery, 

And  this  they  at  once  follow  up  with  a  pe- 
tition that  the  king  will  banish  all  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests. 

Church  and  parliament  had  now  solemnly 
spoken  to  their  king,  and  had  told  him  the 
conditions  on  which  he  should  rule  in  Eng- 
land. They  had  said  the  same  thing,  *At 
all  hazards  Popery  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
kingdom;'  and  they  added  that  the  only 
way  to  do  that  was  to  retain,  in  constant 
readiness  to  defend  and  to  strike,  a  dominant 
and  self-contained  State  Church.  The  State 
Church,  they  felt,  was  the  garrison  of  Eng- 
land against  all  the  multifarious  forms  of 
attack  which,  in  the  English  mind,  were  re- 
presented by  the  word  Popery.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  find  that  the  parliament,  drawing 
its  life  from  the  people,  as  time  goes  on,  as 
the  danger  becomes  ever  more  apparent, 
looks  to  a  union  of  all  Protestant  Dissenters 
with  the  Church  as  the  proper  safeguard ; 
while  the  Church  wraps  itself  ever  more  and 
more  in  the  exclusive  traditions  of  its  order, 
and  ever  more  and  more  haughtily  refuses 
union  on  any  terms  of  compromise.  At  the 
present  ,day,  when  tlie  question  of  dises- 
tablishment is  raised,  a  feeling  is  often  ex- 
pressed that  an  Established  Church  is  the 
best  safeguard  against  the  progress  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism.  If  we  imagine  this  feel- 
ing, at  present  vague  and  spiritless,  to  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  influential  classes  so  intense  that  it  is  an 
all-absorbing  •  passion,  we  shall  understand, 
we  do  not  say  the  justification,  we  do  not 
say  the  excuse,  but  the  explanation,  perhaps, 
of  the  treatment  of  Dissent  by  the  Anglican 
Church.  But  that  which  to  us  is  but  explana- 
tion might  fairly  be  taken  as  justification  by 
the  churchman, — nay^  it  might  be  regarded 
as  rendering  the  exclusion  of  Dissent  some- 
thing like  a  sacred  duty.  Were  it  only  the 
utterance  of  the  Pensionary  Parliament  du- 
ring days  when  it  was  well-nigh  beside  itself 
with  the  almost  hysterical  passion  created 
by  the  dimly  seen  dangers  with  which  it 
every  day  believed  itself  to  be  more  and 
more  enveloped ;  were  it  found  only  in  the 
savage  anathemas  of  old  Gilbert  of  Canter- 
bury ;  were  it  no  more  than  the  vulgar  tri- 
umph of  the  baser  sort  of  the  Anglican 
clergy ;  were  it  only  these,  we  might  dismiss 
the  excuse  as  we  dismiss  the  ravings  of 
Bastwick  and  Filmer.  But  when  we  find 
that  the  language  of  every  writer  of  emi- 
nence on  the  side  of  the  Church,  from  the 
time  at  least  of  Whitgift,  was,  professedly  at 
any  rate,  inspired  by  this  feeling ;  that  upon 
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it  was  founded,  for  example,  the  main  argu- 
ment of  Stillingfleet's  *  Unreasonableness  of 
Separation/  a  work  of  the  keenest  logic, 
written  by  the  ablest  exponent  of  the 
Church's  case,  and  without  a  perusal  of 
which  no  fair  idea  of  the  views  held  by  the 
purest  advocates  of  the  Church  can  be  ar- 
rived at;  when  the  same  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed by  many  Dissenters,  notably,  and  in 
the  plainest  and  most  definite  form  possible, 
by  Richard  Baxter;  when  we  find  Barillon, 
the  French  ambassador,  by  whom  all  the 
seethings  of  the  stormy  sea  of  English  po- 
litical life  were  viewed  solely  in  relation  to 
his  master's  interest,  writing  to  Louis  on 
December  5,  1680,  that  'the  moderating  of 
the  penal  laws  is  the  most  important*  thing 
that  can  be  agitated  with  regard  to  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  England,  and  leads  to  the 
entire  destruction  of  ejnscopacy  and  the  Eng- 
lish religion  ; '  when,  lastly,  we  find  that,  in 
the  face  of  extreme  changes  in  the  feeling 
of  parliament,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  per- 
sonal wishes  of  CharlcvS,  the  intolerant  spirit 
was  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own ;  then  we 
must  feel  that  at  least  the  excuse  ought  not 
to  be  put  on  one  side  without  the  most  care- 
ful examination.  Granting  the  premises,  the 
conclusion  is  not  by  any  means  an  absurd 
one. 

And  when  we  look  for  the  premises,  and 
hear  of  Jesuits  caught  in  the  guise  of  Cove- 
nanters preaching  rebellion  in  the  Western 
Highlands,  and  remember  that,  true  or  un- 
true, it  was  believed ;  when,  as  in  the  Broad- 
mead  Records — the  records,  recollect,  of  a 
Dissenting  congregation — we  read  accounts 
of  papers  dropping  from  the  pockets  of  pro- 
fessed Quakers  and  Baptists  which  proved 
the  owners  to  be  Romish  priests ;  when  the 
writings  of  Bellarmine  and  Contzen  and 
other  Jesuits  are  pervaded  with  the  idea ; 
when  we  find  a  book  of  singular  ability, 
bearing  its  argument  in  its  title,  *  Fiat  Lux,' 
written  and  published  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
to  show  that  the  existence  of  all  these  va- 
rious forms  of  Dissent  proved  clearly  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  herself  but  a 
sect,  and  could  have  in  her  no  true  salvation, 
and  that  all  who  would  be  at  peace  had  bet- 
ter seek  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  one  true  and 
loving  Mother  ;  when  these  and  many  other 
such  things,  all  tending  to  show  that  she  was 
harassed  because  she  was  the  Church  of 
England,  are  considered,  then  we  think  that 
the  terrible  oppression  which  that  Church, 
struggling  as  she  felt  herself  to  be  against 
many  difficulties  in  the  fear  of  an  implaca- 
ble and  unwearied  enemy,  laid  upon  all 
those  whose  existence  seemed  to  threaten 
her  integrity,  will  assume  a  form  somewhat 
different  to  that  which  is  left  on  the  mind 


by  a  first  reading  of  the  Dissenting  histo- 
rians. 

We  have  in  these  last  few  pages  barely 
outlined  the  discussion  which  will  to  the 
future  historian  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
— a  reign  which,  by  English  writers  at  least,, 
has  up  till  now  been  treated  with  a  curious 
neglect — form  a  leading  part  of  his  work. 
We  trust  at  some  future  time  to  treat  this 
matter  with  more  fulness  of  detail.  But  any 
one  who  attempts  to  view  and  to  judge  im- 
partially the  question  which  we  have  here 
proposed — how  far  intolerance  was  to  be 
justified — is,  as  we  have  before  said,  sadly 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  any  works  upon  the  political-religious 
controversy  of  these  times  which  are  not  of  a 
vehemently  partizan  character.  Fresh  from 
the  pleadings  and  the  woes  of  Dissent,  we 
are  too  apt  to  regard  the  Anglican  Church 
as  informed  by  no  spirit  but  that  of  the 
coarse  disregard  of  a  strong  bully  for  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  has  power  to  tor- 
ment, and  whose  existence  appears  to  injure 
in  any  way  his  self-sufficiency ;  fresh  from 
the  polished  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Church,  and  impressed  with 
the  intensity  of  the  anti-Fopery  feeling,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  a  large  number  of  the 
ministers  of  that  Church  and  of  the  lay  exe- 
cutants of  its  will  were  brutal  and  ignorant; 
and  that  in  those  whom  they  harassed  the 
anti-Popery  feeling  was  to  the  full  as  lively 
as  in  themselves.  We  think  we  see  now 
that,  had  Church  and  Dissent  been  able  to 
join  hands,  the  grounds  of  the  power  of 
Popery,  instead  of  being  strengthened,  would 
probably  have  been  cut  from  under  her  feet. 
But  the  churchmen  of  that  day,  if  we  can 
trust  their  best  utterances,  did  not  think  so. 
What  judgment,  then,  is  to  be  passed  upon 
them  ?  or  rather,  if  judgment  is  not  the  first 
function  of  history,  what  explanation  is  the 
true  one?  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  any 
actions  which  involve  the  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance  without  owning  the  influence  of 
a  passionate  hatred  of  that  spirit.  But,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able,  we  have  read  and 
thought  of  this  phenomenon  purely  as  a  his- 
torical fact ;  we  have  honestly,  therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  put  aside  all  such  irrelevant 
feelings  as  the  desire  that  virtue  shall  con- 
quer vice,  love  of  tolerance,  or  the  like ;  we 
.have  but  tried  to  explain,  by  reference  to 
the  proved  facts  of  history  and  to  the  natu- 
ral feelings  of  human  nature,  what  may  to 
some  persons  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  no- 
thing but  a  gross  and  senseless  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  charity.  The  defence  of  the 
English  Church  for  the  wrongs  it  committed 
was  that  those  wrongs  were  necessary  if  both 
Protestantism  and  the  Church  were  to  be 
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saved.  To  do  a  great  right,  she  said,  we 
will  do  a  little  wrong.  Sometimes  in  these 
days  we  hear  the  same;  but  is  the  same 
excuse  available?  osmund  airy. 


Art.  IV. — The  Late  Bishop  Wilberforce,   ' 

Life  of  the  Eight  Reterend  Samuel  Wilf>erforce^ 
D,D.j  Lard  Bishop)  of  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards of  Winchester.     London,  1880-1882. 

There  is  probably  no  single  person  among 
our  readers  to  whom  our  pages  introduce 
this  book.  The  first  volume  by  Canon  Ash- 
well,  the  second  by  Mr.  Reginald  Wilber- 
force, the  Bishop's  eldest  surviving  son,  were 
amply  reviewed  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance; the  third,  also  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
has  called  out  a  storm  of  criticism,  animad- 
version, and  controversy  which  will  not  easily 
die  into  peace;  there  are  even  those  who 
dread  that  still  further  excerpts  from  the 
diaries  may  be  given  to  the  world  by  the 
same  indiscreet  biographer. 

Yet  only  now  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months  is  it  possible  to  survey  the  volumes 
as  a  whole  and  get  a  consecutive,  if  not  a 
consistent,  series  of  portraits,  and  to  stand 
apart  from  the  strife  of  tongues  and  form  a 
calm  judgment.  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  pre- 
tend to  have  been  affected  or  concerned  so 
much  as  some  of  our  neighbours.  If  the 
Church  of  England  have  seemed  to  suffer 
now  by  the  vehemence,  now  by  the  shifty 
policy,  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  her  leaders, 
if  the  evils  of  Establishment — entailing,  as 
it  does,  political  wrangles  and  mere  worldly 
ambition  over  each  appointment  to  high 
spiritual  offices — are  here  dragged  into  liglit 
unwisely,  our  withers  are  at  least  un wrung  at 
the  mention  of  them,  except  in  so  far  as  any 
degradation  of  the  religious  character  and  of 
ofHcially  religious  personages  is  in  itself  sad- 
dening. It  must  not  at  any  rate  be  forgotten 
that  tiie  inner  life  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  well  as  that  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  is  here 
in  large  measure  laid  before  us.  For  Dean 
Uook  by  no  means  exaggerated  the  Bishop's 
position  in  the  Church  when  he  wrote  in 
1867,  in  answer  to  the  question  who  should 
preach  the  evening  sermon  at  the  opening  of 
Chichester  Cathedral :  *  Evening — the  great 
Lord  Bishop  of  England ;  you  may  ask  any 
one  in  the  street  who  he  is,  and  vou  will 
receive  the  same  answer.'  What  was  the 
nature  of  this  position  so  described,  how  it 
was  filled,  what  was  he  who  filled  it  are  the  . 
matters  to  be  discussed  in  the  ensuing  pages.  ' 


But  first  a  few  words  on  the  book  itself. 
Few  men  were  better  qualified  to  write  the 
Bishop's  life  than  Canon  Ashwell,  by  personal 
intimacy,  association  with  him  in  an  impor- 
tant part  of  his  diocesan  work,  and  by  tem- 
perament. He  justified  the  confidence  placed 
in  him.  In  a  bad  business,  such  as  the 
Hampden  case,  he  makes  the  best  of  it;  he 
argues  in  some  degree  as  an  advocate,  bat 
the  reader  always  feels  that  the  facts  are 
fairly  stated,  and  that  he  may  draw  his  own 
conclusions ;  nothing  is  extenuated,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  is  set  down  in  malice.  If  the 
first  volume  here  and  there  lack  a  lightness 
of  touch — and  those  who  remember  the  Bi- 
shop's humour  miss  some  characteristic  sto- 
ries of  which  they  might  like  to  have  been 
reminded — the  book,  while  a  fairly  true 
portrait,  was  in  no  sense  unbecoming — it  took 
the  man  at  his  best.  While  working  like 
Cromwell's  painter — who  did  not  omit  the 
wart  on  the  face — Canon  Ashwell  remem- 
bered the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  and  the  secret 
aspirations  of  a  man  who,  whatever  his  short- 
comings, strove  after  holiness  and  a  spiritual 
life.  Few  men  were  less  qualified  than  Mr. 
Wilberforce  to  take  up  the  pen  which  the 
original  biographer  dropped  in  death,  just 
as  he  had  finished  the  revision  of  the  first 
volume.  As  a  recorder  he  is  unfaithful ;  as 
a  writer  he  lacks  taste,  reticence,  skill ;  as  a 
son  he  is  un  filial,  though  this  strong  opinion 
attaches  mainly  to  the  final  volume ;  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  while  in  the  preface  to 
the  previous  one  Mr.  Wilberforce  states  that 
his  brothers  *  wish  me  to  express  their  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  work,  the  proof  sheets  of 
which  tlicy  have  read,'  no  such  statement 
occurs  in  regard  to  the  last.  That  its  publi- 
cation has  brought  the  deepest  pain  to  some 
members  of  the  Bishop's  family  is  only  too 
notorious.  But  it  is  useless  to  waste  words 
on  a  person  evidently  lacking  in  finer  feel- 
ings and  in  what  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a 
father  whose  affection  for  bis  family  was,  if 
anything,  in  exccs^s ;  we  must  pass  from  the 
book  to  the  man. 

Samuel  Will)erforce,  bom  in  the  autumn 
of  18Uj,  was  the  third  of  the  four  sons — 
there  were  also  two  daughters — of  that  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce,  whose  name  can  never  l>e 
forgotten  so  long  as  Evangelical  religion  is 
known  in  England,  or  as  slavery,  first  the 
shame  of  our  colonies,  then  in  its  abolition 
the  glory  of  England,  can  be  remembered. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  as  bearing  on  the 
life  and  character  of  Samuel,  that  those  who 
lived  with  Mr.  Will>er force  and  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  political  life  had  often- 
times much  the  same  feelings  towards  bim 
as  were  held  towards  bis  darling  bor — *  ray 
very  dear  Samuel/  *  my  dearest  boy,'  '  mj 
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dear  lamb ' — in  after  days.  They  distrusted 
him,  and  called  bis  ways  sbif ty ;  tbey  tbougbt 
bim  inconsistent,  and  tbat  his  trivial  and 
serious  moods  alternated  too  rapidly  and  too 
suddenly  for  the  latter  to  be  wholly  sincere. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  physiognomy  this 
view  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  Richmond's  well- 
known  portrait  of  the  elder  Wilberforce 
seated  in  his  chair,  looking  up  with  a  sort  of 
crafty  humour  from  under  downcast  brows 
and  lids.  Canon  Ashwell  is  penetrating  and 
subtle  in  his  criticism  when  he  speaks  of  the 
predominating  inflaence  of  his  father  on  Sa- 
muel's early  training.  A  mother  might  have 
had  a  more  softening  influence  had  hers  been 
of  the  two  the  specially  formative  mind. 
Then  '  the  actions  and  the  character  of  one 
whose  personality  yielded  to  none  in  its 
strongly  marked  individuality,  its  force,  its 
tenacity  of  purpose,  its  determination  to  act 
up  to  an  ideal  consciously  realized  before  the 
mind,  and  its  absolute  inflexibility  of  resolve,' 
might  have  been  attenuated  and  modified ; 
but  his  father's  counsels,  however  affection- 
ate, however  full  of  unction,  did  not  make 
apparent  any  grave  distinction  between 
worldlinessand  *  other-worldliness,'  and  in  the 
well-commended  combination,  so  excellent  in 
equal  proportions,  allowed  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  to  outweigh  the  harmlessness  of  the 
dove. 

Samuel  Wilberforce  was  educated  pri- 
vately till  he  went  to  Oxford.  It  might  have 
been  in  some  ways  well  had  he  been  given 
the  training  of  a  public  school.  To  have 
had  at  an  early  age  to  submit  his  own  will 
to  that  of  others  not  incontrovertibly  his 
superiors  might  have  subdued  that  *  inflexible 
resolve '  which  in  after  life  made  him  often 
hard  and  cruel  to  men  whom  he  was  deter- 
mined to  crush,  and  unfair  to  opinions  which 
collided  with  his  own.  The  discipline  comes 
too  late  at  the  University.  The  whole  cha- 
racter may  be  moulded  at  school,  it  is  fixed 
at  eighteen,  various  as  may  afterwards  be 
the  modes  of  its  manifestation.  But  it  was 
not  an  evil  that  he  started  at  Oriel  with  his 
friends  to  make  instead  of  having  formed 
them  already  at  school.  lie  was  saved  that 
first  blank  awakening  from  an  early  dream 
that  comes  to  so  many  who  find  that  the 
dearest  friends  of  childhood  cannot  be  those 
of  riper  years.  The  reasons  for  which  a  boy 
and  a  young  man  seek  their  friends  are  diffe- 
rent; the  boy  looks  for  community  of  pursuit, 
to  which  he  shapes  his  opinions  and  interests ; 
the  man  for  community  of  tastes  and  thoughts, 
to  which  he  in  some  degree  adapts  his  pur- 
suits. The  lad  who  at  college  is  surrounded 
by  his  old  school  set  is  long  in  growing  into 
the  dignity  of  a  man ;  till  a  large  infusion 
into  those  societies  took  place  from  outside, 


the  boyish  stage  of  development  in  the  under- 
graduates of  New  College  at  Oxford  and 
King's  College  at  Cambridge  was  'sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  society  among  which  young  Wilber- 
force found  himself  at  eighteen  was  dis- 
tinguished, steady,  and  intellectual.  He  had 
in  his  college  few  temptations  to  misuse  his 
time,  and  he  brought  with  him  to  Oxford 
that  surest  of  all  safeguards  '  a  maiden  pas- 
sion for  a  maid :'  he  was  even  then  tacitly 
engaged  to  his  kinswoman.  Miss  Sargent, 
whom  he  married  very  shortly  after  taking 
his  degree,  and  before  his  ordination.  At 
Oxford  he  read,  we  are  told,  *  steadily  but 
moderately,'  probably  very  moderately,  for 
few  things  are  less  conspicuous  in  the  Bishop's 
life  and  diaries,  in  his  sermons  and  literary 
productions  of  whatever  kind,  than  any 
trace  of  real  love  for,  or  much  reading  of, 
books.  He  could  get  up  a  book  as  a  lawyer 
gets  up  a  case,  and  seize  in  it  the  salient 
points  for  attack;  but  he  had  no  such  love 
for  literature  as  makes  the  busiest  statesman 
in  our  own  day  one  of  the  most  universally 
well  read.  And  it  is  the  absence  of  the 
background  of  reading  which  makes  his 
extraordinary  eloquence  so  little  worth  atten- 
tion when  divested  of  the  attraction  of  his 
voice  and  manner.  A  ready  speaker,  a  keen 
debater,  a  quick  and  subtle  thinker,  he  was 
not  a  highly  educated  man,  and  the  deficiency 
is  apparent  throughout  his  career.  Great 
natural  abilities  and  quick  receptiveness  were 
much,  but  they  were  not  all  that  was  needed. 

Samuel  Wilberforce  married,  and  most 
wisely  settled  with  his  bride  at  a  country 
curacy  within  reach  of  Oxford,  whence  two 
years  afterwards  he  moved  to  Brightstone, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  One  of  the  factors  in 
the  unquestionable  power  which  he  after- 
wards exercised  in  his  diocese  was  that  he 
knew  the  circumstances  of  his  clergy  and  of 
their  flocks.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few 
men  who  have  filled  every  subordinate  office 
in  the  church  before  attaining  to  the  highest ; 
and  he  knew  the  ways  of  a  small  village  as 
well  as  those  of  a  great  and  dissolute  town ; 
for  Alverstoke,  to  which  he  was  afterwards 
appointed,  contained  Gosport  in  its  bounda- 
ries. His  views  were  not  very  definite.  So 
far  as  he  was  a  theologian  at  all,  his  doctrine 
was  of  that  old  Church  of  England  type 
which  held  baptismal  regeneration,  the  desi- 
rability if  not  the  absolute  necessity  of  epis- 
copal ordination,  and  a  high  view  of  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which,  were 
it  examined  closely,  was  Lutheran  rather 
than  Roman.  He  had  also  a  very  strong 
view  on  the  necessity  of  Church  order,  which 
led  him  to  approve  with  increasing  warmth 
of  beautiful  churches,  musical  services,  and 
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All  such  ritual  as  implied  no  sanction  of  or 
approach  to  Rome.  He  was  not  here  con- 
sistent, having  the  greatest  horror  of  evening 
commanion,  *  post-prandial  communion/  as 
he  termed  it  in  tones  of  in  tensest  scorn,  yet 
he  was  seriously  angry  with  any  who  drew 
the  logical  deduction  that  fasting  communion 
was  expedient  or  necessary. 

The  Roman  controversy,  however,  had 
not  touched  him  personally  in  the  early  days 
of  his  ministerial  life ;  he  did  not  see  how 
it  was  to  affect  him  or  his  actions,  now 
pressing  him  onward,  now  dragging  him 
back ;  but  he  did  see  that  he  meant  to  rise 
in  his  profession,  and  he  saw  the  dangers  of 
it  attendant  on  this  determination.  There 
is  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  his  letters,  im- 
plying that  in  his  opinion  zeal  for  the 
Church  would  probably  entail  loss  of 'spiri- 
tuality; he  speaks- of  a  friend  as  'a  zealous 
churchman,  and  yet  a  man  of  deep  and 
earnest  personal  piety.'  This  ^  and  yet '  is 
all  the  more  curious  because  he  always  re- 
garded those  outside  the  Church  with  a 
bitter  and  hostile  feeling.  He  took  what 
may  be  called  a  provincial  view  of  Noncon- 
formists; he  could  not  realize  that  they 
constituted  other  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  working  with  differences  of  detail 
to  the  same  end.  He  was  '  a  good  deal  hurt 
at  the  hold  the  Wesleyans  appear  to  have 
on  the  better  disposed  among  my  people,' 
<!^c.  There  was  at  no  time  any  recognition 
of  the  good  work  done  by  those  who  did 
not  agree  with  him.  The  cause  of  the 
Church — and  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
that  party  in  the  Church  to  which  he  be- 
longed— seemed  to  him  always  the  cause  of 
God. 

In  March,  1841,  soon  after  Wilherforce 
had  become  Rector  of  Alverstoke  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey,  his  days  were  permanent- 
ly saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  young  wife. 
For  forty  years — and  this  is  the  best  thing 
about  him — the  wound  was  fresh.  At  the 
end  his  sorrow  had  the  same  unmistakable 
ring  of  sincerity  as  at  first.  His  desire  to 
escape  from  his  loneliness,  his  unsatisfied 
family  affections,  were  the  reason  of  much 
which  in  his  after  life  seemed  unsatisfactory. 
If  his  apparently  high  spirits  ran  away  witb 
him  in  society,  so  that  men  marvelled  at 
jokes  inconsistent  with  episcopal  sobriety, 
and  stories  which  sailed  very  near  the  wind, 
the  diaries  make  it  evident  that  all  this  was 
a  restless  reaction  from  intense  bitterness  of 
soul  when  alone,  and  every  allowance  must 
be  made  for  one  who  only  in  work  or  excite- 
ment could  forget  that  he  had  now  no  real 
home.  His  wife's  mother,  Mrs.  Sargent, 
lived  with  him,  and  he  was  to  her  a  tender 
and  affectionate  son ;  but  true  domestic  life 


died  with  Mrs.  Wilherforce — a  shadowy  fi- 
gure in  the  volumes,  but  a  very  fair  one  so 
far  as  we  can  distinguish  it. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Wilherforce  first 
sprang  into  importance  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  country  parish  to  his  appointment  to 
the  See  of  Oxford  the  period  was  very  short 
wherein  to  run  through  the  subordinate 
stages  of  town  incumbent,  archdeacon,  ca- 
non, and  dean,  as  well  as  royal  chaplain. 
He  was  just  forty  when  made  a  bishop,  and 
he  entered  on  this  important  ofiBce  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood  and  on  the  full  tide  of 
popularity. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  new 
bishop  infused  a  new  spirit  of  work  into  his 
diocese,  and  into  the  whole  Church  of  Eng- 
land. There  had  been,  indeed,  excellent 
bishops  before  him ;  his  own  diocesan.  Bi- 
shop Sumner  of  Winchester,  had  been  much 
more  energetic,  much  more  a  real  overseer  of 
his  flock  than  has  generally  been  recognized ; 
and  in  a  great  part  of  his  episcopal  work  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  was  but  carrying  out  on  a 
larger  scale  what  he  had  begun  when  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey  with  Sumner's  full  concur- 
rence and  aid.  Moreover,  the  current  of 
Church  thought  was  bearing  the  Bishop 
forward  in  the  way  he  was  desirous  to  go. 
The  parochial  clergy  felt  that  the  old  ar- 
rangements for  confirmation  were  unseemly  ; 
the  better  class  of  young  men  about  entering 
into  orders  looked  for  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  administering  that  rite.  But  when  all 
this  is  recognized,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Bishop  Wilherforce  directed  the  current 
into  the  channel  in  which  it  has  since  run, 
and  that  his  dominant  and  organizing  mind 
never  had  work  more  congenial  to  itself  than 
in  the  shaping  a  diocese  which  was  to  be 
the  model  for  many  coming  decades. 

One  of  the  earliest  changes  he  made  at 
Cuddesdon  was  to  divide  the  whole  upper 
floor  of  the  palace  into  a  number  of  small 
rooms  in  order  to  receive  candidates  for  or- 
dination into  his  own  house.  He  made  the 
examination  a  realitv,  and  the  few  davs  dn- 
ring  which  it  lasted  a  time  of  real  spiritual 
exercise.  It  was  but  a  few  vears  before — 
perhaps  in  some  dioceses  the  system  yet  re- 
mained— that  an  examination  had  been  con- 
ducted after  the  following  fashion.  The 
candidates,  not  for,  the  London  diocese,  as- 
sembled at  an  hotel  in  Ix)ndon.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Bishop  arrived,  attended  by  bis 
chaplain,  passed  hastily  through  the  room 
bowing  as  he  went,  viith  a  'Good  morning, 
gentlemen,*  into  an  inner  chamber.  In  a  few 
moments  the  chaplnin  came  out  and  aaid, 
*  Gentlemen,  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
translate  on  paper  one  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  into  Latin  ;*  and  as  he 
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retired  he  added  casually,  *  Should  you  find 
any  difficulty,  the  Latin  Articles  are  on  the 
table,'  When  this  was  done  he  reappeared, 
collected  the  papers,  and  said,  *  His  Lordship 
will  now  see  each  of  you  for  a  final  inter- 
view.' The  candidates  each  filed  into  the 
Bishop's  room  for  a  moment  of  the  most 
trivial  greeting,  and  the  youig  men  were 
dismissed  to  assemble  next  morning  at  a 
quasi-private  chapel  for  the  ceremony.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  Wilberforce's  ap- 
pointment to  Oxford  that  a  cleric  in  another 
diocese  went  to  consult  his  Bishop  on  a 
matter  of  grave  importance.  Advice  was 
shrewdly  and  kindly  given,  and  the  young 
clergyman  as  he  took  his  leave  knelt  and 
asked  for  his  Bishop's  benediction.  *  God 
bless  me ! '  was  the  startled  reply,  '  I  never 
was  asked  for  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  Come 
and  have  some  luncheon.'  Now  all  that 
these  facts,  for  such  they  both  are,  implied 
was  done  away  at  once  in  the  Oxford  dio- 
cese. The  Bishop  endeavoured  to  be  the 
father  of  his  flock,  to  know  every  clergy- 
man's inmost  heart  if  he  would  bare  it  to 
him,  as  well  as  the  state  of  each  parish.  His 
energy  in  visiting  and  directing  was  vast, 
his  rule  minute  and  inquisitorial,  for  he  had 
to  the  full  the  defects  of  his  qualities. 
When  a  man  agreed  in  the  main  with  his 
Diocesan  he  had  thorough  support,  but  if  he 
were  in  any  degree  tainted  with  what  was 
heresy  according  to  the  Bishop's  somewhat 
restricted  views,  all  the  strength  of  an  indo- 
mitable will,  all  the  fixity  of  an  unabating 
purpose  were  put  out  to  crush  him  speedily 
and  completely.  The  one  curious  exception 
among  those  who  were  accounted  by  many 
unorthodox  is  that  of  Mr.  Maurice.  The 
Bishop  several  times  speaks  of  his  earnest 
wish  to  have  him  in  his  diocese ;  he  even 
writes  to  Mr.,  now  Archbishop,  Trench  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  make  interest  that 
Maurice  should  be  appointed  to  a  canonry 
at  Christ  Church.  But  it  is  characteristic 
that  he  never  took  any  personal  steps  to 
bring  him  into  the  diocese. 

Next  to  orthodoxy  after  his  own  pattern, 
however,  one  predominant  motive  governed 
the  Bishop's  nominations — that  of  obtaining 
men  of  position  and  wealth  as  incumbents 
for  his  parishes.  There  was  much  to  be  said 
in  many  instances  for  this  determination, 
since  many  livings  were  of  small  value,  with 
no  wealthy  inhabitants ;  it  was  of  import- 
ance to  bring  in  men  who  would  restore 
churches^nd  build  schools.  But  the  effect 
was  none  the  less  depressing  on  poor  men 
that  they  saw  rich  ones  preferred  even  to 
rich  benefices,  and  knew  that  themselves 
had  no  chance  from  a  Bishop  who  laid 
down  such   a  plan,   and  stuck  to  it   with 


the  tenacity  which  was  one  of  his  main 
characteristics. 

Bishop  Wilberforce,  however,  succeeded, 
whatever  the  means,  in  producing  a  diocese 
which  worked  after  a  few  years  like  a  ma- 
chine. His  clergy  became  almost  all  of  one 
pattern.  Over-High  Churchmen  like  Mr. 
Allies  were  treated  with  scant  fairness,  which 
precipitated  them  more  rapidly  to  Rome; 
Low  and  Broad  Churchmen  were  so  ignored 
and  left  out  in  the  cold  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  three  counties  they  almost 
ceased  to  be ;  the  organization  of  rural  deans 
was  brought  to  perfection,  and  covered  the 
whole  with  a  network  of  the  Bishop's  offi- 
cers, exercising  the  greatest,  though  seem- 
ingly an  elastic,  pressure  on  persons  who  did 
not  think  with  him. 

It  took  time,  of  course,  to  get  the  whole 
into  working  order;  but  all  was  in  train, 
and  the  Bishop  was  working  with  a  twenty- 
bishop  power,  when  the  first  real  check  came 
to  his  advancement  and  popularity,  the  first 
real  suspicion  excited  that  he  was  not  in  all 
things  a  fair  and  honest  man.  The  Prince 
Consort  had  never,  as  we  think,  wholly  liked 
him.  That  the  JPrince  in  many  matters 
went  far  beyond  his  legitimate  province  is 
obvious  in  the  pages  of  his  most  courtly 
biographer.  To  prime  ministers,  generals, 
and  bishops  he  was  ready  with  his  advice  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  The  Sovereign 
herself  in  a  country  like  ours  would  seem 
going  beyond  her  province  had  she  written 
as  her  consort  often  did.  In  referring, 
therefore,  to  Prince  Albert's  letters  to  Bi- 
shop Wilberforce  on  his  appointment,  we 
are  by  no  means  commending  his  inter- 
ference, but  simply  using  it  to  point  out 
that  he  saw  the  Bishop's  weak  points,  when 
he  begs  him  to  take 

The  part  of  a  Christian^  not  of  a  mere  Church- 
man. Let  him  never  forget  the  insufficiency 
of  human  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  the 
impossibility  for  any  man,  or  even  Church, 
to  say,  *I  am  right  and  I  alone  am  right.'  Let 
him,  therefore,  be  meek  and  liberal  and  tole- 
rant to  other  confessions.  .  .  .  Let  there  be 
no  calling  for  new  rights,  privileges,  grants, 
&c.,  but  show  the  zeal  and  capacity  of  the 
Church  to  stretch  her  powers  and  capabilities 
to  the  utmost,  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  sacred 
duties  to  the  people  in  ministering  and 
teaching.  A  bishop  ought  to  be  uniformly  a 
peacemaker,  and,  when  he  can,  it  is  his  duty 
to  lessen  political  and  other  animosities,  and 
remind  the  Peers  of  their  duties  as  Christians. 

A  practical  and  shrewd,  even  if  an  exceed- 
ingly impertinent,  letter.  How  far  the 
Bishop  was  from  acting  on  it  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  entries  in  the  now  so  noto- 
rious diaries. 

It  is  not  equally  clear  that  the  Prince  had 
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as  yet  realized  the  shifty  nature  of  the  man, 
which  was  to  come  out  so  strongly  on  the 
occasion  to  which  we  have  alluded — the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of 
Hereford.  It  must  have  been  known  to  his 
intimate  friends,  though  to  himself  it  would 
at  no  time  have  appeared  harmful,  for  it  is 
quite  evident  that  he  always  wished  to  aid 
God  to  bring  about  His  ends  in  a  way  which 
was  not  displeasing  to  Him.  Yet  such  a 
passage  as  the  following  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  cryptic  windings  of  his 
character. 

'I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Bunsen. 
What  a  noble  fellow  he  is !  He  is  now,  it 
seems,  bringing  to  completion  a  truly  noble 
plan*  (the  Jerusalem  bishopric),  *by  which, 
1  trust,  on  a  back  current^  Episcopacy  will 
flow  into  Prussia.  It  is  at  present  an  entire 
secret,  but  he  has  made  me  privy  to  his 
councils,'  On  a  back  current  /  Imagine  the 
scorn  of  the  honest  Prince  had  he  read  this 
instance  of  *  diplomacy '  so  soon  to  be  seen 
in  action. 

In  November,  1837,  Lord  John  Russell 
recommended  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Hereford. 

For  full  fifteen  years,  says  Canon  Ashwcll, 
Dr.  Hampden^s  name  had  been  associated 
with  theological  views.which  were  distasteful 
to  the  two  great  schools  of  opinion  which 
divided  the  English  Church ;  while  the  third 
section,  which  by  this  time  has  risen  into  im- 
portance, was  then  represented  by  the  slender 
band  of  those  who  sympathized  with  Whately 
and  Arnold. 

Whether  Dr.  Hampden  himself  was  the 
most  conciliatory  or  genial  of  the  band,  the 
best  with  whom  to  make  the  experiment, 
may  be  doubted ;  but  just  because  the 
Church  of  England  is  an  Establishment,  and 
theoretically  the  representative  of  the  col- 
lective religious  views  of  the  nation,  we  hold 
that  a  minister  is  bound  to  call  from  time 
to  time  men  of  all  schools  to  its  high  ofRces, 
if  only  they  can  accept  the  formularies,  no- 
toriously elastic,  imposed  on  them.  Lord 
John  thought  the  time  had  come  for  recog- 
nizing the  party  since  called  the  Broad- 
Church,  just  as  the  Evangelicals  had  been 
accepted,  and  as  no  doubt  the  Ritualist 
party  will  be,  unless  Disestablishment  inter- 
vene. Dr.  Hampden's  teaching  had  been 
censured  in  Convocation  at  Oxford,  but  it 
were  a  monstrous  thing  if  the  accidental 
opinions  of  a  shifting  and  irresponsible  body 
were  to  dictate  to  the  Crown  whom  it 
should  or  should  not  appoint  to  office.  The 
sheerest  Erastianism  were  better  than  the 
pouible  veto  of  bigoted  provincialism. 

So  soon   as  the  nomination  was  made, 


that  stormy  petrel  of  ecclesiastical  politics, 
Bishop  Phillpotts,  of  Exeter,  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  to  propose  a  remonstrance, 
which  eventually  was  signed  by  thirteen 
bishops — exactly  one  half  of  the  number 
who  might  have  done  so— the  more  signifi- 
cant among  those  who  did  not  sign  being 
Howley,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Cople- 
ston  and  Thirl  wall,  the  scholar  bishops ; 
Lonsdale,  the  wise  and  prudent;  Stanley 
and  Lord  Auckland,  both  always  tolerant 
themselves,  and  desirous  of  recognizing  the 
liberties  of  the  Church.  After  this  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  struck  in  with  the  truly 
absurd  proposition  that  Dr.  Hampden  should 
be  required  to  refute  the  charges  against 
him  before  a  competent  tribunal :  absurd 
because  so  to  have  done  would  have  been  to 
admit  there  was  at  least  a  prima  facie 
ground  against  him,  and  in  his  case,  as  in 
many  others,  his  strength  was  to  sit  still. 
The  Bishop  then  blustered  a  good  deal 
about  taking  the  case  to  the  Court  of 
Arches,  and  tried,  under  cover  of  this  threat, 
to  get  Dr.  Hampden  to  eat  his  words. 
This  being  of  no  avail,  he  for  the  first  time 
carefully  read  the  Bampton  Lectures,  on 
which  the  whole  matter  turned,  and  found, 
as  Hampden  and  his  supporters  had  known 
all  along,  that,  in  the  Bishop's  own  words, 

*  there  was  no  heresy  in  them.'  He  there- 
fore withdrew  the  letters  of  request,  and 
was  extremely  astonished  that  no  one  was 
satisfied  with  his  trimming.  He  tried  by  a 
back  current  to  get  Hampden  to  unsay  his 
teaching,  when  he  might  have  known,  and, 
as  we  think,  did  know,  that  the  same  opin- 
ions had  been  held  by  Tillotson  and  others 
before  those  days,  and  that  no  legal  author- 
ity could  take  cognizance  of  the  Bampton 
Lectures.  Whoever  wishes  to  read  how  the 
Bishop  behaved  in  the  analogous  but  less 
important  case  of  Mr.  Allies  when  suspected 
of  Roman  teaching,  must  examine  not  only 
these  volumes  but  Mr.  Allies'  own  account 
of  it  in  his  work,  *A  Life's  Decision.'  Again 
the  same  shiftiness,  the  same  desire  to  get 
round  corners  and  evade  legal  responsibili- 
ties. 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  Bishop 
in  his  difficulties  in  the  Roman  controversv, 
for  to  him  it  became  a  very  personal  matter. 
His  three  brothers,  his  brother-in-law.  Arch- 
deacon Manning,  and  his  daughter,  all 
became  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  so  doing 
wounded  him  in  a  most  tender  point.  For 
his  hatred  of  Rome  and  his  tiard  words 
about  her  never  varied,  nor  could  thev  have 
been  exceeded  by  the  Hot  Gospeller  him- 
self.    'The  Sorceress  of  the  Seven  llills,* 

*  Rome  and  her  vile  harlotries,'  *  The  draught 
of  Circe,*  are  phrases  which  occur  over  and 
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over  again;  and  so  thinking,  he  could  not 
but  consider  that  sin,  as  well  as  intellectual 
weakness,  was  shown  in  conversion  to  Rome, 
and  that  a  separation,  which  was  perhaps  to 
him  as  a  bishop  largely  inevitable  between 
himself  and  those  who  had  gone,  might 
involve  separation  in  all  eternity.  And  it  is 
but  fair  to  remark  that  these  hard  words 
were  just  as  noticeable  when  there  was  no 
political  or  religious  crisis,  as  when  his 
daughter's  secession  probably  interfered 
with  his  advancement  in  dignity. 

Had  he  been  made  archbishop,  or  even 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Church  of  England 
had  seen  still  more  stormy  times  than  under 
Archbishop  Tait.  Where  the  prudence  and 
Scotch  caution  of  the  latter  made  the  con- 
troversies excited  by  *  Essays  and  Reviews,' 
by  the  Colenso  case,  by  the  Ritual  question, 
as  little  important  as  possible,  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce would  have  *  upset  the  coach.'  The 
Pan-Anglican  Synod,  the  revival  of  Convo- 
cation, and  other  fussy  proceedings  of  the 
time  in  which  Wilberforce  was  *the  great 
Lord  Bishop  of  England,'  were  minimized 
by  those  who  could  not  wholly  prevent 
them,  and  fell  far  short  of  what  Wilberforce 
desired.  His  dream  appears  to  have  been 
to  make  the  churches  in  communion  with 
England  a  great  confederation  vieing  with 
the  Papacy  itself  in  power,  organization,  and 
extent.  This  was  at  the  root  of  his  interest 
in  the  Colonial  Church  and  in  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Synod,  and  explained  even  more 
than  his  hatred  of  doctrinal  heresy,  his  in- 
dignation at  the  whole  action  of  the  Bishop 
of  Natal.  It  was  a  noble  ideal,  and  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Bishop  had  many  such.  He 
had  his  dream  of  a  high  standard  of  spiri- 
tual holiness,  which  never  left  him  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  mundane  ambitions,  though 
the  entries  in  the  diaries  look  more  per- 
functory as  time  goes  on.  He  had  his 
dream  of  peaceful  domesticity,  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  restless  energy  of  the 
man,  this  was  never  realized  even  while  his 
wife  lived ;  it  was  finally  rendered  impossi- 
ble when  she  died.  And  so  in  the  vision  of 
a  church  which  should  outshine  the  Rome 
he  detested,  there  was  a  grandeur  not  wholly 
eclipsed  by  the  wranglings  in  Convocation, 
and  the  strenuous  attempts  to  get  round 
ministers,  whom  he  addressed  in  courteous 
terms,  and  of  whom  he  wrote  in  his  diary  in 
words  of  loathing  and  scorn. 

It  is  fair  to  say  also,  since  it  must  be  ob- 
vious to  all  our  readers  that  this  notice  is 
written  by  one  who  knew  the  Bishop,  but 
neither  liked  nor  trusted  him,  that  those 
who  knew  him  most  intimately  loved  him 
well.  Few  people  ever  had  round  him  such 
a  band  of  devoted  workers,  ready  to  write 


his  letters,  to  take  trouble  for  him,  to  mount 
him  when  he  stayed  in  their  country  houses 
— and  he  was  a  bad  and  severe  horse- 
master — and  even  to  respect  him,  which  was 
difficult  to  those  who  knew  him  less. 

And  so  we  close  this  notice  with  feelings 
of  compassion  and  regard  rather  than  dis- 
like. Mr.  Wilberforce,  if  he  wrote,  as  one 
may  almost  suspect,  to  lower  his  father  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  has  not  done  so  in  ours. 
He  has  shown  us  nothing  which  we  did  not 
know  before  of  the  Bishop's  lower  side, 
though  he  has  given  gossipy  details  ;  but  he 
has  shown  us  his  struggles  after  the  higher 
life,  and  he  has  reminded  us  of  the  noble 
and  untiring  work  for  what  seemed  to  him 
the  highest  cause  of  God.  And  if  he 
identified  himself  with  this  cause,  is  not 
every  man's  better  self,  as  conceived  by  him, 
the  pattern  of  his  God?  Theodore  Parker 
never  said  a  truer  word  than  that  if  a  stag 
in  the  American  forests  could  conceive  of 
God,  it  could  only  be  as  a  very  big  stag. 
Perhaps  God  was  to  Wilberforce  One  who 
brought  about  things  bj/  a  back  current. 

When  we  recognize,  as  all  must,  without 
dwelling  too  much  on  the  details,  the  larger 
vitality  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  England, 
her  increased  care  for  souls,  the  orderliness 
of  her  services,  the  better  working  of  a  great 
instrument,  we  cannot  but  feel  admiration 
for  one  who  was  for  so  many  years  *the 
very  pulse  of  the  machine.'  And  when  we 
see  Mr.  Wilberforce,  like  some  unscrupulous 
surgeon,  performing  his  post-mortem  exami- 
nation on  his  dead  father,  we  perhaps 
wonder  what  spectacle  we  should  ourselves 
present  if  our  secret  thoughts  and  hard 
opinions  of  others — and  Wilberforce  did  but 
think  on  paper  for  himself  alone — were 
bared  to  the  curious  eye. 

We  part  from  him  in  peace,  remember- 
ing his  bonhomie^  his  bright  versatility,  his 
efforts  after  the  spiritual  life,  and  regret  that 
the  verbal  portrait  which  will  go  down  to 
posterity  is  the  translation  of  the  last  en- 
graved likeness  in  these  volumes  rather  than 
that  of  the  first.  They  are  both  by  Rich- 
mond, the  first  in  the  vigour  of  manly 
beauty,  with  a  far-reaching,  earnest  look  in 
the  spiritual  eyes  and  refined  features;  the 
last,  astute,  wily,  worldly.  Yet,  as  after 
death,  in  the  dead  face,  the  passions  and 
weaknesses  which  overlay  it  often  seem  to 
fall  away,  and  reveal  the  true  man  in  his 
earlier  beauty  and  grace,  if  the  countenance 
has  not  been  in  itself  that  of  an  aged  saint: 
so  we  would  hope  that  our  readers  may 
receive  from  these  volumes  the  impression 
of  the  nobler  man  whom  Canon  Ashwell 
drew,  rather  than  of  him  who  was  drawn 
with  that  apparent  accuracy,  but  real  untruth, 
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which  often  turns  a  photograph  into  a  cari- 
cature. 


Art.  V. — Shakspere*8  Immortah, 

Many  a  hand  has  attempted  to  draw  aside 
the  veil  between  the  world  of  flesh  and  blood 
and  that  of  spiritual  essence,  but  can  we 
name  a  single  creation,  from  Milton^s  fallen 
seraph  to  the  fairy  godmother  of  German 
folklore,  which,  regarded  as  an  actual  person 
of  spiritual  race,  will  not  appear  to  have 
been  stillborn  through  one  or  other  of  two 
fatal  defects?  There  are  few  indeed  of 
these  beings  who  do  not  proclaim  them- 
selves, on  strict  analysis,  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  the  embodiments  of  abstract  ideas, 
neither  living,  moving,  nor  having  being,  or, 
on  the  other,  as  mere  human  entities  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves:  and  so  narrow  is 
the  channel  between  this  Scylla  and  Chary b- 
dis,  that  it  would  appear  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  shipwreck  on  this  or  that. 
Shakspere  alone  has  peopled  for  us  that 
other  world  with  creatures  whose  existence 
is  as  real  as  it  is  unhuman — who  live  in  our 
imagination  as  vividly  and  with  as  vivid 
characters  as  his  mere  men  and  women,  and 
yet  are  of  an  ethereal  substance  radically 
different. 

These  creatures  are  the  Fairy  King  and 
Queen,  with  Puck  and  the  attendant  elves ; 
the  three  Weird  Sisters ;  Ariel  and  Caliban. 
As  for  the  Ghosts  in  '  Ilamlet,*  *  Macbeth,' 
*  Richard  III.,*  and  other  plays,  these  are  of 
another  race.  They  are  possessed  of  no  in- 
dividuality apart  from  that  of  the  mortals  of 
whom  they  are  the  disembodied  spirits,  and 
have  (with  perhaps  but  one  exception)  a 
merely  subjective  existence  in  the  mind  of 
some  one  character  in  the  several  plays. 
They,  therefore,  form  a  study  which,  though 
of  peculiar  interest,  is  distinct  from  that  of 
the  objective  spiritual  beings  enumerated, 
and  will  not  be  included  in  the  subject  of 
this  article. 

Some  minds  there  are  to  whom  the  super- 
natural element  in  the  Sbakspcrian  drama  is 
incomprehensible,  and  even  disturbing.  I 
have  heard  the  confession  from  more  than 
one  reader  and  lover  of  Shakspere  that  the 
intrusion  of  the  supernatural  (in  *Tbe  Tem- 
pest '  and  *  Macbeth '  more  particularly) 
breeds  a  sense  of  unreality  fatal  for  them  to 
the  dramatic  tout  enHmhU,  To  these  there 
is  no  reply  l)ut  that  the  fault  lies  in  them- 
selves; indeed,  one  might  frame  a  test  ques- 
tion of  poetic  appreciation  out  of  this  matter, 
like  that  famous  one,  *  Young  man,  what 


kind  of  dreams  have  you  f  *  propounded  by 
Charles  Lamb's  humorous  friend  to  youthful 
aspirants  to  the  laurel.  It  would  be  equally 
pertinent  to  inquire  of  one  who  lays  claim 
to  poetic  taste,  *  What  think  you  of  Shak- 
spere's  spirits  ? '  For  when  we  consider  it, 
liow  much  of  poetry,  more  especially  of  that 
class  of  poetry  which  has  for  its  subject  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  nature,  takes  for 
granted,  nay,  is  founded  upon,  some  kind 
of  imaginative  belief  in  a  world  of  spirits  I 
When  a  man  looks  upon  nature  through  the 
microscope  of  science,  be  will  see  but  so 
many  forces  for  which  he  can  glibly  quote 
the  equation — so  many  orders  of  fauna  and 
flora  to  be  differentiated  by  strings  of  dental 
formulae  and  botanic  barbarisms.  The  poet, 
and  every  man  as  he  partakes  of  the  poetic 
instinct,  sees  in  all  life,  individuality  and 
meaning.  W^ith  this  love  of  animate  and 
inanimate  nature,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
of  natural  objects — for  a  feeling  for  land- 
scape  was  not  a  marked  feature  of  the  Eli- 
zabethan age — tiiere  goes  hand  in  hand,  I 
believe,  a  tendency  toward  a  belief  in  super- 
natural beings,  and  in  particular  of  such  be- 
ings as  those  into  whom  the  genius  of  Shak- 
spere has  breathed  a  definite,  personal  life. 

Our  every-day  language  in  relation  to  Na- 
ture owes  no  small  portion  of  its  piquancy 
to  this  tendency,  which  rises  in  finer  minds 
to  a  yearning — to  project,  as  it  were,  a  per- 
sonality into  her  forms.      It  is,  indeed,  the 
very  foundation  of  that  kind  of  metaphor 
which  goes  by  the  appropriate  title  of  per- 
sonification.    We  talk  of  the  sighing  of  the 
wind,  the  whisper  of  the  leaves,  the  roar  of 
the  angry  sea,  the  frown  upon  the  monn taints 
brow.     These  phrases  have,  it  is  true,  come 
to  be  accepted  as  current  coin,  so  that  we 
scarcely  notice,  and  have  almost  forgotten, 
the  image  and  superscription  they  bear.  We 
have  nowadays,  moreover,  so  all-pervading  % 
consciousness  of  self  in  our  relations  with  the 
natural    world   that   we   are   more   or   leas 
blinded  to  everything  but  a  reflection  of  oar 
own   moods  and  characters;  we  may  even 
say,  in  our  ag^rressive  egoism,  that  Nature 
has  being  only  in  our  own  minds.     But  %X 
rare  inspired  moments,  when  the  sense  of 
our  own  existence  has  for  a  time  been  lost 
in  the  presence  of  some  inipre5^<«ive  scene,  we 
suffer  her  to  forget  her  modesty  and  show 
herself  in  her  true  form  and  feature.     Her 
external  shapes  then  become  to  us  a  window 
where   they  had  been   but  a  mirror — or,  to 
descend  still  lower  for  a  simile,  not  a  whit 
too  forcible  for  the  theme,  the  glass  disap- 
pears from  before  a  favourite  Turner  at  the 
National   Gallery — and   we   are   no    lont^r 
mocked  bv  the  reflection  of  our  own  fe«- 
tures  staring  at  us  from  the  purple  bills  and 
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the  golden  sunset.  We  feel  a  strange  awe 
«tealing  over  us — a  sense,  thrilling  and  (to 
«8  of  Teutonic  blood)  not  always  free  from 
fear,  that  we  are  not  alone :  that  aged  oak 
which  stretches  the  shadow  of  one  twisted 
arm  across  our  darkening  path — that  exqui- 
site harebell  nodding  her  tiny  cup  in  the 
flickering  breezy  sunshine — that  forest  lawn 
with  the  moonbeams  dancing  amid  the 
strange  grassy  circles  *  whereof  the  ewe  not 
bites  :'  we  begin  to  think,  despite  our  scien- 
tific training,  that  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy.  We  are,  then,  more  nearly  able 
to  guess  what  potentialities  of  life  Nature 
may  possess  for  those  whose  eyes  are  more 
entirely  and  habitually  free  from  the  film 
that  obscures  our  own  ;  and,  turning  to  the 
poet,  we  find  that  these  faint  stirrings  of 
life  have  found  form  and  utterance. 

As  he  gazes  upon  the  varied  grace  and 
beauty  of  fiowers,  and  calls  them  each  by  its 
name,  his  affection  twines  itself  around  them, 
and  he  loves 

The  marigold  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun 
And  with  him  rises  weeping  .... 
....  daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

The  skylark  carolling  over  his  head  is  to 
him  a  blithe  spirit 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Sometimes  it  is  with  an  equally  vivid  per- 
sonal feeling  of  repulsion  that  he  is  inspired 
towards  some  unsympathizing  object  in  na- 
ture ;  as  when  the  mourner  in  the  melancholy 
churchyard  expresses  the  emotion  called  up 
at  sight  of  the  old  yew  tree — 

Old  yew,  which  graspcst  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  underlying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head, 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones; 

And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree, 
Sick  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 
I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood, 

And  grow  incorporate  into  thee. 

At  another  time  it  is  with  exultation  he 
bears  in  the  *  wild  west  wind '  the  rushings 
of  a  mighty  spirit,  which  is  not  the  wind, 
and  yet  is  of  it,  and  he  cries — 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is  ! 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  1 

Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit;  be  thou  me,  impetuous  one! 

From  this  gradually  ascending  scale  of 
feeling,  it  is  but  the  natural  outcome  when 
the  poet  is  led  on  to  the  imagination  of 
actual  spiritual  beings,  '  unknown  modes  of 
being,'    as    Wordsworth   expresses   it,  en- 


dowed with  an  existence  independent  of 
the  material  forms  and  forces  of  nature. 
The  intermediate  step  (in  psychological,  not 
chronological  sequence)  may  be  illustrated 
in  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  there  perceive,  as  has  been 
beautifully  said  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  how  it  was 
a  habit  of  thought  with  the  classic  mind  to 
people  woods  and  streams  and  seas  with 
families  of  gods  and  nymphs,  whose  relation 
to  the  various  elements  was  nearly  that  of 
soul  and  body,  though  admitting  of  a  tem- 
porary separation. 

If  we  do  not  nowadays  feel  this  vivid  and 
vivifying  sympathy  with  Nature,  has  not  the 
popular  diffusion  of  scientific  notions  some- 
thing to  answer  for  in  the  loss  ?  The  co- 
verts are  now,  alas!  all  cleared  away  that 
were  wont  to  harbour  this  shy,  delightful  kind 
of  fauna.  It  is  not  that  we  know  Nature 
too  well — for  who  knows  her  more  intima- 
tely than  the  true  poet  and  artist  ? — but  that, 
approaching  her  in  the  analytic  spirit,  and 
making  ourselves  acquainted  with  facts  con- 
cerning her  rather  than  with  her  own  sweet 
self,  we  lose  the  vivid  personal  charm  and 
influence  she  possesses  for  those  who  ap- 
proach her  as  a  companion  and  friend.  It 
is  not  of  the  true  men  of  science  that  we 
speak,  who  have  taken  her  to  their  homes 
and  bosoms  as  a  wedded  wife;  these  have 
been  content,  on  signing  the  marriage  con- 
tract, deliberately  to  resign  all  other  loves 
for  their  one  imperious,  jealous  mistress; 
but  in  the  case  of  all  others,  who  do  but 
dally  with  her  as  one  of  the  many  pleasures 
and  pursuits  of  life,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  to  have  picked  to  shreds  with  a 
scalpel  the  rounded  softness  of  an  arm,  or 
to  have  weighed  the  white  and  grey  sub- 
stances shut  up  by  the  Creator's  hand  in  a 
human  skull,  means  necessarily  to  love  and 
appreciate  one  whit  the  more  the  beauty 
and  significance  of  man  or  woman.  These 
processes  are  right  and  admirable  means  to 
a  certain  end,  but  in  the  hard,  shallow 
realism,  shutting  out  sentiment,  which  they 
foster,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  in  the  com- 
monplace, unlovely  associations  which  they 
group  around  the  objects  of  nature,  they 
do  not  lead  up  to  that  healthy,  delightful 
intercourse,  that  familiarity  that  breeds  no 
contempt,  through  which  alone  we  can  hope 
to  understand  in  the  fulness  of  their  mean- 
ing any  of  the  works  of  God.  And  inter- 
course is  no  less  possible  with  a  brook,  a 
bird,  a  flower  than  with  our  human  com- 
panions; nor  are  these,  any  more  than  the 
latter,  to  be  satisfactorily  analyzed  into  their 
chemical  components.  What  is  an  ash  tree  ? 
Surely  it  is  something  more  than  a  grey 
trunk,    gracefully    springing    boughs,   and 
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neatra]  ^een  leaves;  more,  even,  than  a 
combinatioD  of  all  these  into  a  symmetrical 
proportioned  whole.  When  all  its  mere 
qaalities  have  b<^en  abstracted,  there  still 
remains  a  something  which  we  cannot  ana- 
lyze, and  which  we  can  only  say  is  the  spirit 
of  the  ash.  It  is  a  sentiment  of  this  that 
embodied  itself  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  still  embodies  itself  among  the  simpler 
and  more  poetical  minds  of  our  own  time 
in  beautiful  and  surely  not  altogether  idle 
fancies  such  as  those  we  speak  of. 

In  looking  for  the  embodiment  of  crea- 
tions of  spirit-life  in  poetry,  it  is  to  the  lyric 
rather  than  to  the  dramatic  or  any  other  form 
that  we  should  naturally  turn ;  and  there, 
generally  speaking,  they  find  their  most  con- 
genial home.  It  is  the  departure  from  this 
unwritten  canon  that  goes  to  render  unique 
their  treatment  by  Shakspere.  Even  in  his 
dramas  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  lyric  ele- 
ment in  their  form  and  mode  of  expression ; 
their  conversation  is  frequently  in  four- 
syllable  verse  with  a  trochaic  tendency :  still 
more  frequently  it  is  in  rhyming  couplets, 
and  some  of  Shaksperc^s  most  exquisite  songs 
trill  in  their  dainty  voices.  But  the  part 
these  creatures  play  is  also  distinctly  dra- 
matic ;  and  before  such  scenes  as  those  in 
*The  Tempest,'  *  Macbeth,'  and  *A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,'  we  fall  back  in  speech- 
less admiration  at  the  consummate  and 
audacious  genius  that  can  show  us,  with  a 
success  so  triumphant,  the  citizens  of  two 
worlds  in  intimate  relationship.  The  poet 
has  woven  together  the  two  elements,  human 
and  spiritual,  like  Jthe  divers  colours  of  the 
warp  and  w^oof  of  some  fair  fabric ;  and  the 
weaver's  hand  has  been  so  true,  and  his  skill 
so  masterly,  that  the  colours  are  in  no  degree 
mutually  destructive,  but  blend  together  in 
perfect  sympathetic  harmony. 

The  connection  previously  suggested  be- 
tween the  imagining  of  supernatural  beings 
and  an  intense  love  of  nature  docs  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  that  the  poet  is  the  inventor 
of  these  beini^s.  The  historv  of  fairv  mvtho- 
logy  would  take  us  back  into  times  long  pre- 
historic: tliev  were  certainlv  in  beinir  cen- 
turies  before  Shakspere  saw  them  sporting 
in  the  glades  and  copses  of  Warwickshire. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  the  least  striking  feature  of 
his  dramatic  method  that  his  materials  are 
so  often  borrowed  in  the  frankest  and  most 
straightforward  way  from  readily  traceable 
sources.  In  granting,  however,  that  the  idea, 
and  in  some  cases  the  very  names,  of  Shak- 
spere's  spirit-creations  were  ready  to  his 
hand,  no  whit  is  detracted  from  his  merit  as 
the  true  author  of  the  beings  we  meet  with 
in  his  pages.  It  is  now,  I  suppose,  admitted 
as  an  axiom  that  originality  in  strict  truth  is 


I  in  its  very  nature  impossible:  genius  itself 
.  can  be  evidenced  only  in  fresh  combinations 
and  arrangements,  which,  indeed,  have  all 
the  effect  of  actual  creation,  but  are  not  so. 
There  is  no  such  thing  conceivable  as  a 
Minerva  sprung  in  panoply  from  the  brain  of 
Jove.  By  originality  then,  so-called,  we 
mean  no  more  than  a  confession  of  our  in- 
ability to  trace  back  some  idea  to  its  parent 
germ.  If  a  microscope  of  sufficient  power 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  thought,  even 
the  most  divinely  instinctive,  it  will  disclose 
many  a  far-off  suggestion  which  the  author 
himself  could  never  have  traced.  From 
springs  hidden  among  the  crags  of  the 
mountain-chain  trickle  down  the  tiny  rills 
destined  to  form  by  their  union  a  mighty 
river  sweeping  on  towards  the  sea,  and  no 
man  can  say  at  what  point  that  river  takes  its 
rise.  Raphael's  most  glorious  madonna  can- 
not but  have  had  an  original  in  the  lovely 
features  and  sweet  maternal  graces  of  mere 
humanity;  but  none  other  than  Raphael  could 
have  conceived  I  the  combination,  and  pro- 
jected it  on  glowing  canvas  for  all  the  world 
to  worship  at.  Shakspere  has  done  no  less 
with  other  material  and  other  tools,  but  with 
a  result  as  splendid. 

Granting,  then,  that  Shakspere  received 
from  other  ages  the  main  conception  of  what 
we  will  still  call  his  creations  of  spirit-life, 
we  shall  not,  however,  attempt  in  this  article 
a  critical  and  exhaustive  account  of  their 
origin  and  history  as  pieces  of  literary  con- 
struction. The  endeavour  has  simply  been, 
taking  them  as  they  appear  in  their  artistic 
completeness,  to  appreciate  their  beauty  and 
their  meaning.  In  this,  as  in  all  analysis  of 
Shaksperian  creation,  we  must  be  aware  of 
the  fatal  attempt  to  do  anything  that  might 
be  stigmatized  as  *  moralizing  Shakspere ;' 
that  would  be  deliberately  to  rub  the  bloom 
from  the  peach.  The  degradation  in  parti- 
cular of  these  beautiful  livins:  creatures  into 
mere  galvanized  abstractions — the  descent 
from  dramatic  poetry  into  instructive  allegory 
— is  nothing  less  than  the  descent  from  the 
rose  to  the  cauliflower.  It  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  among  our  many  de- 
generacies, not  this,  but  the  very  reverse  is 
the  tendency  of  our  own  country  and  our 
own  age.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  offer 
no  insult  to  the  fairy-folk  by  studying  their 
traits  of  character  as  we  would  those  of  the 
other  dramatis  personce  with  whom  they  are 
associated  on  equal  terms ;  or  by  discovering, 
if  we  may,  the  more  hidden  relationships 
with  *  human  mortals '  into  which,  by  virtue 
of  their  subtle  essence,  they  are  privileged  to 
enter. 

The  three  plays  which  have  been  named 
as  supplying  us  with  examples  of  our  sub- 
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ject — *  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  *  Mac- 
beth,' and  *  The  Tempest ' — belong  to  what 
have  been  described  as  three  groups,  each 
homogeneous  and  separate  from  the  rest, 
whether  we  arrange  them  according  to  the 
internal  evidence  of  theme  and  style,  or  the 
external  evidence  of  mere  chronology.  It 
requires,  I  believe,  no  great  ingenuity  to 
detect  a  correspondence,  in  a  somewhat 
deeper  sense  than  simple  harmony  with  the 
tone  of  the  play,  between  the  three  groups 
of  supernatural  beings  and  the  three  groups 
of  plays  in  which  they  are  respectively  found. 
Roughly  speaking,  Shakspere's  earliest  com- 
positions may  be  said  to  be  dramas  of  in- 
cident and  passion,  rendered  interesting  and 
charming  by  brilliant  play  of  wit  and  fancy 
rather  than  by  depth  of  thought  and  cha- 
racter-study. A  later  group  of  plays,  not 
immediately  consecutive  with  the  first,  is 
distinguished  by  subjects  of  the  deepest 
tragedy,  treated  in  an  intensely  thoughtful 
vein,  which  varies  with  the  theme,  from  the 
height  of  grand  and  brilliant  colouring  to 
the  depth  of  sombreness  and  gloom.  They 
are  many  of  them  studies,  which  may  well 
be  called  wrestlings  with  problems  the  most 
momentous  in  human  experience.  Again, 
before  laying  down  his  pen  for  ever,  Shak- 
spere  wrote  two  beautiful  and  touching  sto- 
ries, wherein,  on  the  whole,  the  tender  and 
gentle  predominate  over  either  the  tragic 
or  the  humorous ;  and  though  in  form  ro- 
mances, they  have  ever  been  regarded  as 
teeming  with  a  deep  and  earnest  significance. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  this  rough  characteri- 
zation of  the  plays  in  which  the  supernatural 
creations  of  Shakspere  are  met  with  will 
assist  us  in  our  study  of  those  creations 
themselves. 

There  is  a  favourite  theory  which  one 
hears  propounded  with  glib  assurance  in  con- 
nection with  any  defects  in  the  early  plays, 
and  thus  it  runs,  that  those  "plays,  being  the 
offspring  of  a  boyish  ardour  and  fancy,  must 
needs  have  boyish  faults.  We  are  not,  in- 
deed, prepared  to  go  as  far  as  this,  for,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  more  competent  authorities, 
Shakspere  must  have  been  verging  towards 
thirty  when  he  took  up  for  the  first  time  the 
pen  of  original  dramatic  authorship,  and 
must  have  been  fully  that  age  when  he  pro- 
duced *  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  At 
the  same  time  as  a  playwright  he  was  in- 
experienced, and,  judged  from  the  evidence 
of  his  plays,  his  character,  like  that  of  every 
earnest  man,  would  seem  to  have  been  deve- 
loping and  maturing  to  the  last. 

We  thus  find  in  what  may  be  called  the 
human  portions  of  the  *  Dream,'  in  spite  of 
the  extreme  beauty  and  grace  of  the  language, 
a  certain  crudity.     The  studies  of  character 


are  not  carried  out  with  the  combination  of 
delicacy  and  vigour  attained  in  later  plays ; 
though  here  we  must  make  an  exception,  by 
the  way,  in  favour  of  Theseus,  in  whose  cha- 
racter may  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sug- 
gestive and  thoughtful  vein,  afterwards  fur- 
ther developed  in  Jaques  and  Hamlet.  The 
dramatic  situation  in  *  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  though  striking,  becomes  here  and 
there  anpleasing  and  even  painful  to  the 
modern  taste : — it  is  indeed  curious  that  the 
spectacle  of  a  lovely  woman,  whose  passion 
for  an  unresponsive  lover  breaks  through  all 
bonds  of  modesty  and  convention  as  she  im- 
portunes him  to  take  pity  on  her,  may  be 
seen  at  least  three  times  among  the  dramatic 
heroines  of  Shakspere,  besides  the  instances 
which  occur  in  his  poems.  The  episodes  of 
Bottom  and  his  fellow-tragedians,  rehearsing 
and  acting  their  play,  rollicking  with  spontan- 
eous fun,  are  shot  through  with  a  streak  of 
the  true  Shaksperian  humour.  But  it  is  not 
distinctively  as  a  play  of  incident  nor  of 
humour,  but  of  fancy,  that  the  '  Dream  ^ 
holds  its  honoured  place  in  our  affections. 

For  its  peculiar  and  transcendent  charm 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Immortals — the  gro- 
tesque, delightful  Puck,  that  very  English 
hobgoblin,  religiously  believed  in  by  every 
honest,  thick-pated  yokel  and  rustic  house- 
wife of  Elizabethan  England — 

....  that  slirewd  and  knavish  sprite 

Call'd  Robin  Goodfellow  ....  he 

That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery; 

Skims  milk ;  and  sometimes  labours  in  the  quern ; 

And  bootless  makes  the  breathless  housewife 

churn, 
And  sometimes  makes  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Misleads    night-wanderers,    laughing   at    their 

harm; 

through  an  ecstatic  delight  in  the  ridiculous 
and  malapropos,  half  in  spite  and  all  in  jest, 
possessed,  perhaps,  by  that  spirit  of  poetic 
symmetry  in  action  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
discovered  in  lago,  he  would  be  for  ever 
making  mischief  for  the  joy  of  revelling  in  it 
afterwards,  but  that  he  judiciously  controls 
his  frolics  to  fulfil  the  behests  of  his  royal 
master;  Oberon,  the  imperial  pigmy,  pre- 
siding with  Liliputian  dignity  and  state  over 
the  realm  of  faery ;  Titania,  the  sweet,  way- 
ward, haughty  queen  of  fairyland,  dancing 
with  her  attendant  elves  by  moonshine. 

What  inimitable  scenes  are  the  first  and 
second  of  Act  IL,  the  sparkling  prologue 
between  Puck  and  the  fairy,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  entrance  of  the  august  sovereigns 
of  fairyland  ;  the  mock-heroic  *  difference ' 
— for  to  call  it  quarrel  would  be  desecration 
— with  its  beautiful  setting  of  imagery  and 
pathos,  gracefully  waived  at  last  by  the  deli- 
cate-minded Titania  lest  they  fall  to  *  chide 
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downright ; '  and  for  finale  the  despatch  of 
Puck  on  his  fate-fraught  errand  for  the  magic 
herb.  The  whole  scene  is  wrought  with  so 
wonderful  a  combination  of  the  real  with  the 
fanciful,  and  the  graceful  with  the  grotesque, 
or,  indeed,  with  some  subtle  fifth  essence  of 
feeling  that  is  beyond  analysis,  that  the  spec- 
tator cannot  but  feel  himself  upon  so.me  other 
footing  with  the  fairies  than  with  the  human 
actors  in  the  drama.  These  latter  hold  to 
the  immortals  the  indescribable  relation  of 
the  sunlight  to  the  moonshine,  or  of  the 
human  voice  to  the  rock-born  echo.  It  is 
as  though  a  fine  gauze  veil  were  hung  be- 
tween us  and  them,  spreading  a  faintness 
and  delicacy  over  their  words  and  actions 
quite  undefinable  and  most  exquisite. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  as  a  special  feature  of 
this  play  that  the  spirits  are,  with  certain 
exceptions,  invisible  to  mortal  eye,  and  in- 
audible to  mortal  ear.  Bottom  is  indeed 
privileged,  when  under  a  spell,  to  become 
the  *  long-eared  love '  of  Titania,  waited  on 
by  those  delightful  lackeys,  her  attendant 
fairies;  and  Fuck,  by  his  sportive  mocke- 
ries of  the  human  voice,  keeps  the  peace 
between  the  two  enraged  lovers.  But  these 
are  such  exceptions  as  only  prove  the  rule ; 
nor  must  we  construe  au  grand  serieux  the 
half-playful  taunts  interchanged  between  the 
royal  wranglers  of  too  great  favours  vouch- 
safed to  mortal  'kind.  Oberon  himself, 
though  he  is  really  the  Deus  ex  machind  of 
the  whole  action,  never  comes  into  imme- 
diate relationship  with  the  human  actors, 
but  exerts  his  power  entirely  from  without. 
The  supernatural  element  may  be  said  to 
play  the  part  of  a  presiding  genius  or  Provi- 
dence in  miniature ;  bringing  about,  indeed, 
by  the  way,  through  the  agency  of  the  per- 
verse Puck,  certain  whimsical  incongruities, 
but  in  the  end,  and  even  by  means  of  Puck's 
seeming  inadvertence,  apportioning  to  each, 
with  unerring  aptitude,  individual  poetic 
justice.  The  lovers  are  symmetrically  paired 
after  a  fitting  interval  of  correction,  Uermia 
for  her  wilfulness,  Helena  for  her  want  of 
maidenly  reserve.  Bully  Bottom  is  plagued 
past  bearing  with  a  haunting  recollection  of 
having  been,  or  dreamed  that  he  had  been, 
an  animal,  the  very  thought  of  which  is 
quite  too  painful  to  a  nature  of  sensibilities 
like  his;  toe  wayward  Titania  is  brought  to 
a  sense  of  her  evil  ways,  and  the  surrender 
of  her  little  Indian  page ;  and  all  this  hap- 
pens to  each  as  though  it  had  been  a  dream. 

We  can  well  understand  that  this  play 
was  the  offspring  of  a  mind  intensely  imbued 
with  love  of  country  sights  and  sounds — 
that  quiet  country  which  had  been  left  be- 
hind for  the  comparative  bustle  of  Ijondon 
life.       'A    Midsummer     Night's    Dream' 


breathes  the  very  atmosphere  of  a  pretty 
English  wood,  sweet  with  the  scent  of  wild 
fiowers,  and  full  of  the  rush  of  little  wild 
creatures  with  bright  eyes  and  glossy  fur. 
The  fairies  are  notably  a  rustic  company. 
PeasblosBom,  Moth,  and  their  fellows  even 
carry  their  origin  written  in  their  names,  but 
they  are  all  equally  the  children  of  a  fancy, 
sporting  amid  the  fields  and  hedgerows  of 
rural  England.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  Shakspere's  time  there  were  still 
rustic  spots  in  England  untainted  with  the 
foul  breath  of  the  steam-engine,  and  out  of 
earshot  of  the  bawl  of  the  news-boy — in  the 
days  when,  on  the  way  from  London  to 
Westminster,  it  was  a  sore  temptation  to 
linger  among  the  green  fields  that  smiled 
between  Paul's  and  Charing  Crosses. 

With  all  town  associations  the  poet  has 
shut  out  from  his  *  Dream '  the  sterner  reali- 
ties of  human  experience.  Ue  has  suffered 
himself  to  revel  without  restraint  in  the 
beautiful  creations  of  his  fancy,  rejoicing  in 
his  power  to  set  them  forth  tricked  out  in 
lovely  dress,  not  looking  with  too  keen  an 
eye  at  their  gossamer  limbs,  nor  analyzing 
too  closely  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
existence.  The  rdle  of  the  fairies  as  bene- 
ficent genii,  directing  from  without  the 
stream  of  human  lives,  is  essentially  the 
conception  of  a  young,  unquestioning  mind. 
It  is  continually  the  delight  of  childhood  to 
fancy  all  the  little  troubles  and  sorrows  of 
life  (great  and  bitter  enough  to  there)  aa 
suddenly  disappearing  under  the  wand  of 
some  good  fairy  who  makes  it  her  businesa 
to  right  all  the  wrongs,  reward  all  the  virtues, 
punish  all  the  vices,  that  in  real  life  remain 
too  often  unrighted,  unrewarded,  and  unpu- 
nished. It  is  in  respect  of  this  superficiality 
in  the  relations  of  the  fairies  to  human  life  that 
they  ar^  most  significantly  unlike  the  other 
supernatural  beings  called  into  existence  by 
Shakspere,  to  play  their  part  in  his  later 
dramas. 

In  passing  now  to  the  three  witches,  some 
explanation  will  perhaps  be  looked  for  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  have  been  admitted 
to  a  place  among  *  Shakspere's  Immortala.* 
They  certainly  form  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  (if  we  except  Caliban)  are  the  roost 
earthly  of  supernatural  beings.  When  we 
consider  their  power  of  vanishing;  that  *  the 
earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hath,  and 
these  are  of  them ;'  their  meetings  with 
Hecate  *  at  the  pit  of  Acheron  ;*  their  know- 
ledge of  futurity — all  circumstances  far  re- 
moved from  the  habits  and  attributes  of  mere 
humanity — we  feel  inclined  from  our  mo- 
dern point  of  view  to  admit  their  claim  to 
rank  among  immortals.  But  we  find  tbjU 
witches  (I  mean  the  poor  old  women  who 
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suffered  as  sach)  were  at  one  time  or  another 
credited  with  all  these  powers,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  by  reason  of  their  introducing  the 
extra-human  element  into  the  play  that  they 
form  part  of  the  subject  of  this  paper.  It  is 
on  similar  grounds  that  Caliban  will  find  a 
place  further  on,  although  his  hybrid  descent 
from  his  mother,  a  witch,  and  his  father,  the 
devil,  might  leave  doubtful  his  exemption 
from  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals. 

The  drama  in  which  the  three  weird  sis- 
ters play  their  part  is  one  of  a  group  com- 
posed of  *  Hamlet,'  *  Othello,*  *  King  Lear,' 
and  *  Macbeth,'  produced  in  an  unbroken 
succession  during  the  period  between  1601 
and  1606,  when  the  mind  of  the  poet,  now 
in  middle  life  and  at  the  zenith  of  his  intel- 
lectual vigour,  seems  to  have  been  turned 
inwards  upon  the  great  and  momentous 
questions  of  life  and  action.  The  plays 
enumerated  are  all,  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, more  or  less  exclusively  studies  of  great 
natures  gone  astray,  and,  in  a  sense,  ruined 
through  some  one  inherent  defect.  Though 
tragedies  in  the  truest  meaning  of  the  word, 
in  which  the  action  is  in  no  way  inartisti- 
cally  overriden  by  character,  these  four  are, 
nevertheless,  of  a  pre-eminently  analytic  and 
introspective  order.  This  we  may  see  in 
part  from  the  abundance  of  monologue, 
employed  more  freely  in  these  than  in  any 
other  group  of  Shakspere's  plays.  In  *  Ham- 
let' and  *  Macbeth'  the  incidents  seem  to 
have  been  selected  primarily  for  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of  the  hero  in 
each,  and  to  be  elaborated  as  they  serve  to 
illustrate  its  several  traits :  the  very  dramatis 
personcB  are  largely  chosen  with  this  end  in 
view. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  considerations 
that  we  must  regard  the  witches,  who  will 
then  be  seen  to  partake  of  the  same  general 
earnestness  of  tone,  and  the  same  subordi- 
nation to  the  furtherance  of  the  character- 
study.  In  keeping  also  with  the  rest  of  the 
play  of  *  Macbeth,'  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
lurid  grandeur,  with  which  is  wonderfully 
blended  the  hideous  and  grotesque. 

Holinshed  simply  tells  us  in  oft-quoted 
words  that  Macbeth  and  Banqno,  sporting  on 
the  way  and  without  other  company,  were 
met  by  *  three  women  in  straunge  and  ferly 
apparell,  resembling  creatures  of  an  elder 
worlde:'  further  on  he  alludes  to  them  as 
'  the  weird  sisters,  that  is  (as  ye  would  say) 
the  Goddesses  of  destinie.'  From  the 
scanty  materials  thus  supplied,  Shakspere 
has  evolved  the  vivid  forms  of  the  three 
witches.  We  see  in  them,  doubtless,  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  then  almost  universal  belief 
in  witchcraft,  but  they  are  also  of  distant  kin- 
ship to  the  Gray  Sisters  of  classic  legend — 
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Clotho,  LachesiS,  and  Atropos — weaving  the 
web  and  holding  the  shears  of  human  life 
and  death  :  their  liiistress  is  Hecate.  Very 
wisely,  it  would  seem,  our  great  artist  has 
avoided  the  introduction  of  the  devil,  with 
the  horns  and  cloven  feet  of  popular  super- 
stition. Strangely  enough,  the  history  of  the 
supreme  incarnation  of  evil  has  from  very 
early  mediaeval  times  been  characterized  by 
the  grotesque,  merging  rapidly  into  actual 
comedy  rather  than  the  grand  and  terrible ; 
and  before  Shakspere's  time  the  *  moralities' 
had  degraded  his  Infernal  Majesty  into 
something  irretrievably  vulgar,  by  bringing 
him  on  to  the  stage  in  red  and  yellow  to  roar 
out  the  buffoonery  and  play  the  antics  in  his 
character  of  *  Vice.'  But  despite  their  semi- 
classic  form  and  surroundings,  the  three 
witches  are  in  all  essential  respects  English 
enough :  the  very  conception  of  supernatural 
beings  hostile  to  goodness  in  mankind  is 
foreign  to  Greek  and  Roman  myth,  and  this 
is  by  no  means  the  only  case  in  Shakspere's 
plays  of  very  English  characters  masked  in 
a  classical  or  foreign  guise. 

Throughout  the  delineation  of  the  witches 
no  detail  is  spared  to  show  us  their  foul, 
hideous  deformity  of  body  and  mind :  the 
picture  is  filled  in  with  true  Shaksperian  vi- 
gour and  audacity.  Old,  wrinkled  hags, 
bearded  and  squalid,  they  are  disclosed 
muttering  their  obscene,  malignant  charms, 
and  plotting  evil  against  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  all  who  cross  them.  A  dramatist  of 
genius  less  absolutely  great  might  well  have 
shrunk  from  the  insertion  in  such  a  p*lay  of 
episodes  like  that  of  the  sailor's  wife,  who 
^  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap,  and  mounch'd,  and 
mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,'  and  of  the  filthy 
incantations  in  Act  IV.,  Scene  I.;  not  so 
Shakspere :  every  detail,  however  apparently 
grotesque  and  mean,  that  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  vivid,  almost  staring  picture  in  the 
poet's  mind,  is  unflinchingly  elaborated.  In 
their  own  infernal  sphere  the  witches  are  of 
the  baser  sort,  being  not  supreme  even  in 
wickedness;  for  they  are  angrily  chidden  by 
their  mistress  as  *  beldams  saucy  and  over- 
bold,' for  traflScking  in  riddles  and  affairs 
of  death  without  her  special  commands. 

From  this  and  other  obvious  reasons  it  is 
plain  that  the  witches  are  not  simply  an 
incarnation  of  the  power  of  evil ;  their  pro- 
vince, and,  so  far,  their  dramatic  end,  are 
definitely  limited,  the  charms  they  prepare 
in  the  first  and  fourth  acts  being  the  two 
separate  temptations  to  which  Macbeth  is  in 
turn  subjected.  The  first  is  that  of  ambi- 
tion— the  ignoble  side  of  the  vice,  by  which 
*  fell  the  angels,'  being  here  shown  us ;  the 
second,  still  subtler  and  more  insidious,  a 
vaporous  drop  hanging  upon  the  corner  of 
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the  mooD,  is  the  fatal  sense  of  personal 
safety  and  invincihility — immunity  from 
the  inevitable  Nemesih  of  i/rrong — for 

You  all  know  security 

Is  mortal's  chiefest  enemy.    ' 

Like  all  temptations,  the  witches*  spells 
would  seem  to  be  potent  only  so  far  as 
a  man's  natural  inclinations  give  them  a  hold 
upon  him.  We  are  left  in  no  doubt  of  this 
from  the  first ;  for  it  is  proclaimed  in  no 
equivocal  tone  by  the  different  bearing  of 
Macbeth  and  Banquo  when  the  triple  salu- 
tations are  delivered  to  each  upon  the 
heath.  Banquo  is  not,  indeed,  unmoved; 
he  afterwards  tells  us  that  he  has  dreamed 
of  the  three  weird  sisters;  but  against  all 
evil  influence  therefrom  his  single-hearted 
guilelessness  is  a  coat  of  proof :  they  have 
*  no  part  *  in  him.  But  Macbeth,  who  starts, 
and  seems  to  '  fear  things  that  do  sound  so 
fair,'  has  already,  half  unconsciously  may 
be,  conceived  the  idea  they  suggest  There 
is  a  fiend  within  the  citadel  of  his  bosom ; 
from  the  first  we  may  see  the  spell  at  work 
upon  him,  in  spite  of  all  higher  impulses 
and  the  wholesome  fears  that  go  so  far  to 
keep  us  from  many  forms  of  evil ;  and  soon 
the  witches  have  laid  upon  his  very  heart 
the  chill  clutch  of  their  deadly  fingers. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  much  light  might 
be  thrown  upon  the  relations  between  the 
tempters  and  their  victim  by  certain  lines  in 
Hecate's  speech  (Act  III.,  Scene  5)  if  their 
meaning  could  be  entirely  grasped.  They 
are  th%  following — 

And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 
Spiteful  and  wrathful,  who,  as  others  do, 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 

Is  not  this  passage  meant  to  tell  us  that  the 

great  purpose  of  the  charms  is  to  win  over 

Macbeth  to  the  side  of  evil,  so  that  for  its 

own  sake  he  may  learn  to  love  it,  coming 

thereby  into  a  filial  'relationship  of  a  grim 

and  awful  kind  with  these  weird  sibters  and 

their  mistress;  but  that  until  now  he  has 

been  an  irresolute,  half-hearted  sinner,  with 

some  faint,  diluted  drops  of  *  the  milk  of 

human  kindness'  still  uncleansed  out  of  his 

nature  ? 

What  thou  wouldst  highly 
That  wouldst  thou  holily — wouldst  not  play 

false. 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win. 

'  As  others  do,'  he  has  kept  up  some  sort  of 
struggle,  however  feeble,  against  the  evil 
which  he  indeed  commits,  but  commits  only 
as  means  to  other  and,  in  themselves,  inno- 
cent  ends.  If  this  be  the  significance  of 
the  pass8ge,  then  the  second  charm  which 
the  sisters  are  about  to  prepare  would  seem 


to  have  the  desired  effect,  namely,  of  making 
him  utterly  reckless  and  desperate,  wadiog 
through  a  sea  of  almost  purposeless  crime 
and  bloodshed  to  a  goal  of  failure  and  igno- 
minious death. 

As  with  the  fairies  in  '  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  so  in  '  Macbeth,'  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  the  spirit-crea- 
tions and  the  mute  forces  of  nature;  but 
here  it  is  the  '  blasted  heath '  which  gives 
birth  to  hideous  abortions  who  '  hover 
through  the  fog  and  filthy  air,'  heralded  by 
the  thunder  and  lightning  and  howl  of  tem- 
pest— there  it  was  a  lovely  woodland  scene, 
peopled  with  dainty,  playful  creatures  of 
beauty  and  delight  Indeed,  as  far  as  com- 
position is  concerned,  the  parallel  might  be 
carried  some  way  further;  but  in  the  rtU 
which  the  spirits  fill  in  the  two  plays  there 
will  have  been  seen  a  radical  distinction, 
and,  from  a  philosophic  point  of  view,  an 
advance  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  play. 
In  the  '  Dream '  their  part  was  to  control 
and  transform  the  moods  of  mortals;  the 
magic  herbs  and  asses'  heads  acted  upon 
them  ah  extrd,  and  independently  of  the 
volition  of  the  subject  Here  it  is  influence 
which  the  supernaturals  exert,  stimulating 
tendencies,  and  thus  developing  character 
from  within,  and  their  power  is  limited  by 
the  sovereignty  of  the  human  will.  With 
but  a  slight  violence  to  the  play,  Macbeth'a 
own  nature,  prompted  by  opportunity,  may 
be  the  origin  of  suggestion  and  self-decep- 
tion,  and  the  action  of  the  drama,  though 
doubtless  degraded,  will  become  as  true  in 
literal  matter  of  fact  as  Shakspere  has  made 
it  lofty  in  poetic  fiction. 

The  only  other  beings  of  an  order  other 
than  human  which  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  are  to  be  found  in  '  The  Tem- 
pest,' one  of  the  very  last  dramas,  as  far  as 
we  can  tell,  written  by  the  great  poet.  In 
external  form  it  belongs  to  the  romantic 
drama,  and  thus  is  so  far  a  return  to  the 
style  of  earlier  plays.  The  incidents  are 
characteristically  those  of  a  romance.  The 
good  Duke  Prospero  with  his  infant  daughter 
is  cast  adrift  in  a  rotten  boat,  but  ufely 
lands  by  good  fortune  upon  a  desert  island, 
as  yet  not  honoured  with  a  human  shape. 
Of  this  he  becomes  the  sovereign,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  magic  arts  gains  sway  over  the 
sprite  Ariel  and  its  other  denizens.  By  the 
aid  of  these  spirits  his  enemies  are  brought, 
through  shipwreck,  within  his  power,  and 
subjected  to  magic  influences,  which  ulti- 
mately bring  about  their  penitence.  Ferdi- 
nand, meanwhile,  the  son  of  the  exiled 
duke^s  most  powerful  enemy,  falls  in  love 
with  Miranda  his  daughter,  and  the  play 
ends  in  reconciliation  and  happiness. 
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But  sach  an  oatline  of  the  story  conveys 
an  impression  totally  out  of  keeping  with 
the  whole  effect  of  the  play ;  it  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  least  intelligible  to  a  superficial 
reader,  and  demands  patient,  thoughtful 
study  at  the  hands  of  any  who  would  even 
partially  enter  into  its  meanings.  In  its 
fullest  significance  it  has  probably  never  yet 
been  grasped.  For,  romantic  as  the  play  is 
in  its  incidents,  there  is  a  sustained  earnest- 
ness and  even  intensity  throughout,  and  a 
broad  tenderness  that  is  to  be  found  perhaps 
in  its  great  depth  and  richness  in  no  other 
play.  The  poet  seems,  by  virtue  of  an  uni- 
versal sympathy  with  all  nature  human  and 
Divine,  to  discern  the  hidden  meaning  and 
secret  of  things,  and  set  vibrating  the  subt- 
lest chords  of  feeling. 

It  is  this  characteristic  of  '  The  Tempest ' 
which  has  prompted  the  attempts  made  from 
time  to  time  by  almost  every  school  of 
Shaksperian  criticism  to  elaborate  a  key  to 
what  has  been  looked  on  as  the  allegory  of 
the  play.  And,  setting  aside  the  more  or 
less  far-fetched  nature  of  the  generality  of 
these  interpretations,  the  attempt  is  natural 
and  even  inevitable.  The  spirit,  Ariel,  and 
the  monster,  Caliban,  as  we  should  expect, 
have  always  played  an  important  part  in 
these  speculations,  and  indeed  they  are  crea- 
tions suggestive  and  pregnant  with  meaning. 

To  the  spectator  Ariel  appears  as  a  lovely 
intangible  thing,  born  of  the  soft  breeze 
and  the  gay  sunbeam,  to  whom  life  has  no 
meaning  but  to  sport  among  the  fiowers,  and 
caress  Nature's  beautiful  offspring,  amid  the 
sound  of  its  own  air- conjured  music  and 
dainty  singing;  a  creature  incapable  of  solid 
right  and  wrong,  and  as  untrammelled  by 
the  stern  laws  of  duty  as  the  butterfly  or 
linnet,  and  with  as  passionate  and  elemental 
a  delight  in  liberty.  Ariel's  nature  is  su- 
premely sesthetic,  exquisitely  sensuous,  bat 
unmoral,  even  (normally)  unfeeling,  for  is  it 
not  *  but  air '  ?  The  mixed  metal  of  human 
nature  has  been  refined  in  a  furnace  seven 
times  heated,  and  purged  of  all  the  baser 
dross,  but  with  the  loss,  at  the  same  time, 
of  all  the  rigid  consistency  of  principle, 
smelted  away  in  the  process.  It  is  part,  in- 
deed, of  such  a  nature  to  side,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, with  the  good  and  beautiful  in 
action,  for  to  do  otherwise  would  violate  the 
perfect  symmetry  and  grace  of  the  whole 
being.  But  even  here  its  all-subduing  pas- 
sion for  freedom  overrides  somewhat,  in  the 
sphere  of  feeling  at  least,  the  gratitude  fitly 
due  to  the  magician  for  his  timely  succour ; 
and  the  correspondent  appeal  from  him  is 
made  not  to  right  sentiment  so  much  as  to 
the  fear  of  longer  servitude  in  future. 

The  exact  counterpart  of  Ariel  is  found 


in  the  monster  Caliban.  Begotten  by  the 
devil  upon  the  foul  witch  Sycorax,  he  is  *  a 
thing  most  brutish,'  a  *  demi-devil.'  Where 
Ariel  is  sensuous  and  aesthetic,  he  is  dull 
and  sensual — the  alloy  and  dross  that  is  left 
of  human  nature  when  all  the  pure,  fine 
metal  has  been  smelted  out. 

In  a  'still  further  sense  the  monster  is  the 
complement  of  the  sprite;  for,  though  ut- 
terly without  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  it 
is  not  because  he  is  by  nature  incapable  of 
good,  otherwise  he  could  be  but  negatively 
evil.     Prospero  says  he  is  one — 

Whidi  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill. 

He  is  positively  immoral.  He  had  actually 
loved  his  instructor  and  benefactor  till  his 
overmastering  brute  instincts  of  dominion 
and  lust  had  scope  for  exercise  in  Prospero's 
kingship  and  his  daughter's  beauty. 

We  may  see  this  feature  also  in  his  in- 
stinct of  worship,  blind  indeed,  but  cutting 
him  off  absolutely  from  such  a  spiritual 
essence  as  that  of  Ariel.  He  worships  his 
dam's  god,  Setebos.  Robert  Browning,  in- 
deed, in  his  wonderful  poem  has  given  him 
some  sort  of  conception,  '  while  he  kicks 
both  feet  in  the  cool  slush '  of  a  Deity  whom 
he  calls  *  The  Quiet,'  beyond  Setebos,  and 
out  of  reach  of  his  strange  anthropomor- 
phism. Then,  to  keep  more  strictly  to  the 
play,  he  worships  Prospero  when  he  had 
proved  himself  more  potent,  and  then  Ste- 
phano,  being  indeed,  as  he  himself  confess- 
es— 

A  thrice  double  ass 

....  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 

And  worship  this  dull  fool. 

Still,  though  doubtless  wofully  misdirected, 
he  has  within  him  that  feeling  after  a  some- 
thing to  venerate  that  redeems  him  from 
the  brute. 

In  the  light  of  these  traits,  we  shall,  it 
would  appear,  be  making  a  grave  mistake  if 
we  look  upon  Caliban  as  irretrievably  and 
unredeemcdly  evil,  and  this  in  spite  of  his 
deformity,  physical  and  moral,  and  in  spite 
of  Prospero's  natural  abhorrence  and  despair 
of  his  regeneration.  In  Act  II.,  Scene  2, 
where  Stephano  and  Trinculo  come  across 
the  monster,  his  simple  earnestness  certainly 
shows  to  very  great  advantage  beside  the 
coarse  and  selfish  egoism  of  the  one  and 
the  disgusting  meanness,  the  *•  jesting  mon- 
keyism'  of  the  other.  This  effect,  which 
cannot  but  be  caught  by  the  sympathetic 
reader,  must  surely  have  been  foreseen  and 
intended  by  the  dramatic  artist,  and  is  in 
harmony  with  the  idea  above  expressed. 
Nay,  are  there  not  other  significant  though 
lest  tangible  indications  of  a  nature  far  re- 
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moved  from  the  mere  bratc — a  delight  in 
AriePs  sweet  mnsic,  for  which  the  clown 
and  butler  have  nothing  but  jests — a  feeling 
for  nature — a  touch  of  imagination?  In 
view  of  these,  we  shall  perhaps  be  con- 
strained to  modify  our  analogy  of  the  two 
metals,  and  find  that  here  and  there  through 
chinks  and  crannies  in  the  overwhelming 
dross  is  caught  tlie  true  lustre  of  gold,  need- 
ing but  to  be  worked  and  developed  to  yield 
good  and  precious  metal.  Is  Caliban  after 
all  not  the  brute  with  a  future  bounded 
within  the  four  walls  of  sense,  but  the  sa- 
vage with  potentialities  as  wide  as  thought? 
Caliban  i?,  like  Ariel,  subject  to  the  power 
of  Prospcro,  and  employed  by  him  in  cer- 
tain services,  though  of  a  humbler  and  more 
menial  kind. 

lie  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serve  in  offices 
That  profit  us. 

But  here  the  similarity  ends ;  for,  beyond  this, 
the  relations  existing  between  the  magician 
and  his  two  servants  are  totally  unlike. 
They  both  are  ultimately  founded  on  subjec- 
tion to  his  magic  arts,  but  Ariel  is  a  trusted 
loyal  aide-decamp,  the  chief  agent  in  his 
high  designs;  Caliban  is  an  abhorred  and  re- 
bellious slave,  one  of  his  chief  antagonists. 

Like  Puck  in  *  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  Ariel  is  the  motive  power  of  the 
whole  dramatic  action  of  *The  Tempest.' 
From  its  vantage-ground  of  air  the  spirit 
lays  the  foundation  of  the  plot  in  the  great 
storm  upon  which  the  play  is  built:  there- 
after, scene  by  scene,  is  gradually  reared  up 
the  entire  fabric  in  all  its  strength  and  beauty. 
Assuming  many  shapes  and  characters,  now 
in  the  guise  of  a  harpy,  now  of  a  *  nymph  o' 
the  sea,'  Ariel  has  many  parts  to  play-baffling 
and  schooling  the  wickod  Xoapolitans,  guid- 
ing with  his  charms  and  infiueiice  the  young 
Prince  Ferdinand,  thwarting  and  punishing 
the  brute  Caliban  and  his  fellow  conspirators. 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere  the  heavenly 
music  and  delightful  singing  are  heard  ;  *  i* 
the  air  and  the  earth.'  Sometimes  the  music 
is  lightsome,  *  sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give 
delight,  and  hurt  not;'  sometimes  strange 
and  solemn,  'a  solemn  air  and  the  best 
comforter  to  an  unsettled  fancv,'  ever  work- 
ing  out  the  great  purposes  of  the  musician's 
lord  and  master.  For  if  Ariel  be  the  builder 
of  the  dramatic  edifice,  Prospcro  is  its 
designer  and  architect.  Nay,  we  are  shown 
the  outlines  of  a  still  higher  power  looming 
vaguely  behind  even  the  magician's  com- 
manding figure ;  for  the  spirit  tells  us,  *  I 
and  my  fellows  are  ministers  of  Fate.' 

Dramatically,  however,  it  is  upon  Prospcro 
that  Ariel  and  the  other  sprites  are  depen- 
dent for  their  movement,  and  it  is  in  this 


absolute  dependence  upon  a  liuman  master 
that  they  are  differentiated  most  distinctly 
from  all  those  of  other  plays.  Their  whole 
existence,  again  dramatically  speaking,  is 
bound  up  in  Prospero's  will,  and  apart  from 
it  they  have  no  relation  to  any  of  the  other 
characters.  They  are  simply  and  purely  his 
agents,  a  little  restive,  indeed,  and  impatient 
under  the  yoke  which  he  has  temporarily 
laid  upon  their  neck,  but  still,  apart  from 
that  yoke,  nonentity.  In  *  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream '  the  spirits  were  the  source 
of  their  own  existence,  their  own  w^ill  being 
the  only  spring  of  action.  In  '  Macbeth  ' 
they  are  an  incarnation  of  one  form  of  dia- 
bolic force,  representing  that  element  of  evil 
outside  man's  nature  which  corresponds  to 
and  calls  into  play  the  tendency  to  evil 
within.  In  *  The  Tempest '  they  are  under  the 
control  of  a  human  will,  and  are  the  agents 
bv  aid  of  which  that  will  makes  itself  felt 
on  others  external  to  it;  they  are,  in  fact,  the 
influences  which  Prospero,  in  virtue  of  his 
magic  book,  his  high  intellcclual  power, 
brings  to  bear  upon  various  other  characters 
in  the  drama.  True  to  the  nature  of  .such 
influence  as  we  see  it  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  the  spirits  enter  in  some  subtle  sense 
into  the  character  of  each  one  subjected  to 
it,  taking  for  each  in  turn  the  place  of  me- 
mory, imagination,  conscience. 

In  order  still  further  to  illustrate  the  r6U 
assigned  to  Ariel,  a  rough  sketch  of  what 
may  possibly  have  been  the  source  of  this 
undercurrent  of  meaning  in  the  play,  is  sug- 
gested in  conclusion. 

It  was  when  Shakspere  had  reached  the 
later  period  of  middle  life,  and  was  medi- 
tating retirement  into  the  quiet  life  of  » 
country  squire,  that  he  took  up  his  pen 
almost  for  the  last  time  in  writini;  *The 
Tempest.'  Full  of  thon-xhts  of  liis  busy 
eventful  life,  now  at  a  close,  and  its  stru!;(rleft 
ended,  the  great  thinker  wove  these  relro- 
speclive  feelings  into  the  fabric  of  the  play, 
identifying  himself  with  Prospero,  the  much 
tried,  but  in  the  end  calmly  triumphant, 
hero.  And  who  shall  sav  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  his  own  conflicts  with  sensuality, 
with  pride,  and  other  unruly  elements  in  his 
nature,  wliile  he  portrayed  those  of  Prospero 
with  the  brute  Caliban,  and  the  worldlv- 
mintied  base  Antonio  ?  The  victorv  waa 
in  the  end  secured  by  the  ma<xic  power  of 
his  higher  nature,  his  imas;ination,  his  lofty 
principle,  his  generosity  and  religious  feel- 
ing— all  those  powers,  in  fact,  which  endow 
a  man  with  true  sovereignty,  whether  it  be 
sovereignty  over  his  own  lower  instincts  or 
over  the  minds  of  others;  the  sovereignty  of 
the  man  of  will  and  character  over  hit  fd- 
lows,  and  of  the  poet  over  hia  readers 
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When  these  plots  had  been  overthrown, 
bis  own  life  saved,  the  honour  of  Miranda 
his  child,  the  *  heir  of  his  invention,'  kept 
inviolate,  *  the  deceiver  pardoned,'  and  Pros- 
pero  is  taking  a  solemn  farewell  of  his  magic, 
can  we  fail  to  see  the  poet  bidding  adieu  tp 
the  art  at  which  he  had  laboured  so  long,  and 
by  which  he  had  accomplished  so  much? 
And  when  at  length  the  ex-magician  is 
about  to  retire  to  Milan,  *  where  every  third 
thought  shall  be  his  grave,'  and  surrenders 
his  daughter  to  young  Ferdinand,  have  we 
not  a  vivid  picture  of  the  poet  seeking  a 
retreat  for  the  remainder  of  his  years  in  the 
peaceful,  uneventful  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, bequeathing  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
posterity  his  drama,  the  virgin  daughter  of 
his  dearest  affections  and  hopes? 

HARRY  BEIOHTON. 


Art.  yi. — Muratori. 

(1)  Scritti  Inediii  di  Ludo  vieo  Antonio  Mura- 

tori.  Seconda  Ediziona.  ColPAggiunta 
di  LXiy.  Lettere.  Acuradi  Corrado 
Ricci.  Bologna,  1880. 
Inedited  Writings  of  MuratorL  Second 
Edition.  With  the  addition  of  Sixty- 
four  Letters.    Edited  by  Conrad  Ricci. 

(2)  MiiceUanea  di  Storia  Italiana,    Edita  per 

cura  della  Regia  Deputazione  di  Storia 
Patria.  Tomo  VIII.  e  XVIII.  Torino, 
1879. 
Miscellanies  of  Italian  History.  Edited  by 
the  Royal  Commission  of  History.  Vols. 
VII.  and  XVm. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  profes- 
sion of  literature  is  an  essentially  modern 
development  of  civilization  ;  that  the  man  of 
letters,  who  is  ex  professo  that  and  nothing 
else,  is  a  product  peculiar  to  these  our  latter 
days.  The  observation  would  perhaps  be 
more  accurate  if  it  were  said  that  a  man  of 
letters  may  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world's  history,  live,  more  or  less  satisfac- 
torily, by  his  profession  as  such,  for  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  seems  to  extend  no 
farther  than  that.  Ludovico  Antonio  Mu- 
ratori  was  very  essentially  a  litterateur^  and 
a  remarkably  typical  one,  under  conditions 
and  circumstances  singularly  different  from 
anything  that  exists  in  our  time  and  country. 
And  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be 
not  uninteresting  to  writers  and  readers  of 
the  present  day  if  occasion  were  taken  from 
the  appearance  of  the  above-named  publica- 
tions to  give  some  account  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  a  man  whose  name,  indeed,  never 
has  been  and  never  can  be  forgotten  by  his- 


torical students,  and  the  title  of  whose  prin- 
cipal work  must  always  be  a  household  word 
among  them ;  but  the  highly  characteristic 
and  typical  manner  of  whose  life  and  habi- 
tudes, and  great  part  of  whose  labours,  have 
been  long  since  forgotten — if,  indeed,  any- 
thing were  ever  known  of  them  in  this 
country. 

Signer  Corrado  Ricci  has  done  his  work 
thoroughly  well.  He  is  very  completely 
master  of  his  subject  himself ;  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  modern  reader 
acquainted  with  the  person,  life,  character, 
and  environment  of  the  great  Italian  scholar 
much  more  perfectly  than  has  heretofore 
been  possible  even  to  Italian  students  ;  while 
the  information  which  has  been  obtainable 
from  the  old  *  lives '  of  Muratori,  whether 
from  that  by  Muratori  Soli,  his  nephew,  or 
from  the  others,  which  are  still  less  satisfac- 
tory, is  now  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
reader,  not  only  at  much  less  cost  of  labour, 
but  in  far  pleasanter  form.  But  Signor 
Ricci's  title-page  does  not  describe  the  work 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  with  any  sufficient 
accuracy.  The  reader  might  expect  to  find 
in  it  all  that  remains  unpublished  of  Mura- 
tori's  works — unless,  indeed,  he  were  pre- 
viously sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
subject  to  know  that  it  was  impossible  that 
these  should  be  contained  within  the  com- 
pass of  one  octavo  volume.  Possibly  it 
might  be  urged  that  the  absence  of  the 
definite  article — the  title  being  *  Scritti 
Inediti,'  and  not  *  Gli  Scritti  Inediti ' — is  a 
sufficient  indication  that  some  only  of  the 
unpublished  works  of  the  author  are  to  be 
found  in  the  new  volume.  But  the  adver- 
tisement thus  afforded  is  scarcely  sufficient 
Then,  again,  Signor  Ricci's  title  gives  no  hint 
of  a  very  valuable  portion  of  that  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  his  volume.  Of  course 
brevity,  and  the  appearance  of  a  title-page^ 
such  as  the  nineteenth  century  expects  it  to 
be,  have  to  be  consulted.  Our  great-grand- 
fathers would  have  written  on  the  title  page 
of  the  volume  before  us :  '  Some  of  the 
Unpublished  Writings  of  Muratori,  together 
with  a  very  detailed  examination  of  the 
whole  mass  of  Manuscripts  left  by  him^ 
and  the  publication  for  the  first  time  of 
Sixty -four  Letters ;  to  which  has  been  pre- 
fixed a  very  valuable  and  hitherto  unpub- 
lished Autobiographical  Paper  addressed  by 
Muratori  to  the  Count  of  Porcia ;  the  whole 
illustrated  and  completed  by  sundry  Intro- 
ductions and  Excursus  by  the  Editor.' 

All  this  is  contained  in  the  one  royal 
octavo  volume  of  782  pages,  which  Signor 
Corrado  Ricci  has  given  us ;  and  it  all  has 
been  done  remarkably  well.  And  now  we 
will  exercise  such    powers  of  compression 
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as  we  may  attain  to  in  an  attempt  to  repro- 
doce  as  faithful  a  picture  of  the  rare  old 
scholar  and  his  environment  as  may  be  pos- 
sible within  the  limit  of  a  few  pages. 

Ludovico  Antonio  Muratori  was  born  of 
parents  in  the  position  of  gentlefolks,  but  in 
very  straitened  circumstances,  at  Vignola,  a 
townlet  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
foremost  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  Modena,  within 
the  dukedom  of  the  House  of  Este,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1672. 

The  usual  stories  are  told  of  bis  preco- 
cious love  of  books  and  of  study,  and  of  his 
portentous  memory,  doubtless  in  this  case 
with  much  truth.  So  strongly  developed 
was  the  boy^s  bent  towards  learning  that  his 
father  sent  him  to  Modena  to  pursue  bis 
studies  in  his  thirteenth  year.  Much  before 
this  he  had  learned  all  that  little  Vignola 
coold  teach  him ;  but  the  economical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  sending  him  to  the 
.capital  were  only  with  much  difficulty  over- 
come by  his  parents  in  1685. 

At  Modena  he  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  always  afterwards  spoke  of 
them  as  excellent  teachers.  Under  their 
care  he  very  soon  became  a  very  competent 
Latinist ;  but  not  till  later,  and  probably 
never  at  all,  had  much  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  Grecian.  He  gives  us  no  dates  in 
the  extremely  interesting  autobiographical 
letter  which  he  wrote  at  the  urgent  request 
of  his  friend  Count  Porcia ;  but  it  must 
have  been  subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of 
his  grammatical  education  by  the  Jesuits 
that  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  study  the 
inscriptions  and  medals  left  in  such  abun- 
dance to  the  modern  Italians  by  the  former 
inhabitants  of  their  country. 

*  I  found,'  writes  he,  *  that  field  very  de- 
lightful, very  vast,  and,  what  is  more,  not 
altogether  discovered ;  and  therefore  the 
very  thing  for  him  who  is  in  pursuit  of  glory 
and  honour.  But  he  who  is  minded  to  at- 
tempt that  career  will  soon  find  what  I 
found,  namely,  that  very  little  is  to  bo  done 
in  the  field  of  erudition  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Greek,  and  of  great  abundance  of 
books.  ....  These  two  difficulties  troubled 
me  much.  But  it  was  not  long  before  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  access  to  the  library 
of  a  monastic  community,  certainly  not  very 
extensive,  but  furnished  with  many  of  the 
most  valuable  works.  There  with  great  de- 
light I  proceeded  in  my  novitiate  of  ancient 
learning.  And  as  to  Greek,  with  a  good 
Glenardus,*  and  a  couple  of  Greek  vocabu- 
laries, one  a  compendious  one  of  Scbreve- 
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lius,  and  the  other  a  more  diffuse  one  of 
Henry  Stephens,  I  began  the  study  of  that 
most  noble  language  pertinaciously  by  ray- 
self.  And  I  did  not  lose  my  labour  or  my 
lamp-oil.  Certainly  an  active  mind  may 
learn  the  language  without  any  master ;  but 
oh !  how  happy  are  those  who  in  such  a 
pursuit  have  a  good  master,  and  apply  to  it 
betimes — that  is,  in  the  tender  years  of 
childhood.  When  the  bones  are  formed, 
and  the  mind  is  altogether  turned  to  the 
learning  of  things^  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
it  can  force  itself  to  the  wearisome  studv  of 
words,  which  is  necessary  for  a  beginner. 
And  when  at  a  more  mature  age  I  applied 
myself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  find  in  myself  patience 
enough  to  follow  that  anflowery  path  very 
far.' 

Long  before  this,  when  he  could  have 
been  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
it  is  amusing  to  find  him  giving  indication 
of  that  eminently  practical  turn  of  mind 
which  especially  distinguished  him  through- 
out his  career,  by  seriously,  objecting  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Latin  names  of  birds, 
plants,  fishes,  and  such  matters  in  the  vo- 
cabularies, which  he  was  required  to  cons- 
mit  to  memory,  on  the  score  that  it  was 
little  likely  that  they  would  be  found  aseful 
in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and 
in  all  earnestness  projecting  the  compilation 
of  a  better  selection,  from  which  he  ex- 
pected, as  he  says  when  writing  some  half  a 
century  afterwards,  no  small  praise  and 
glory. 

Having  completed  under  the  Jesuit  fa- 
thers his  grammatical  studies,  he  of  course 
was  taken  through  the  old-established  curri- 
culum  of  the  Trivio  and  Qnadrivio.  Then 
Mn  moral  theology  I  had  for  my  master 
Father  Giovanni  Giuliani,  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus,  a  man  of  very  rare  talent  and 
great  learning,  as  his  published  works  show. 
In  scholastic  theology  I  could  have  wished  a 
better  guide.  However,  I  accommodated 
myself  to  take  him  as  he  was,  and  to  write 
disquisitions  on  useless  questions,  though  in- 
ternally I  frequently  revolted  against  such 
discipline.* 

All  this,  however,  was  preparatory  to  the 
professional  study  of  moral  theology  and 
civil  and  canon  law,  to  which  career  his 
father  destined  him.  *  Such  was  my  father's 
will.  And  manv  wise  and  kind  friends 
pressed  on  roe  the  same  counsel,  holding 
nut  to  me  the  prospect  of  those  riches  ana 
promotions  which  for  the  most  part  can  be 
reached  by  an  ecclesiastic '  (for  he  had  froni 
a  very  early  age  determinea  quite  in  accor- 
dance with  his  own  wishes,  and  at  first  ib 
opposition  to  those  of  his  father,  to  Uk» 
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orders),  *only  by  these  two  paths.  There 
were  not  wanting  those  who,  with  the  kind- 
est intentions,  held  up  before  my  eyes  the 
Qaeen  of  Courts  and  of  Cities  (Rome), 
where  excellence  in  jurisprudence  cannot 
fail  in  good  hope  of  high  fortune.  And 
trnly  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  allurements 
of  such  flattering  hopes,  and  gave  myself  up 
to  the  study  of  law  under  the  tuition  of 
Signor  Niccolo  Santi,  Counsellor  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  His  Serene  Ilighness  the 
Duke  (of  Modena).  Fine  visions  truly  ! 
Fine  castles  in  the  air  rather !  For  domi- 
neering predisposition  very  soon  made  them 
all  vanish  in  smoke ! '  In  a  word,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  force  his  mind  to  any  save 
strictly  literary  pursuits.  But  he  seems  to 
have  wavered  for  a  short  time,  and  to  have 
nibbled  a  little  here  and  there  in  the  vast 
and  flowery  field  he  found  open  to  him,  be- 
fore he  recognized  and  settled  down  to  the 
real  work  of  his  life. 

He  had  from  a  very  early  period  been  an 
eager  devourer  of  romances,  and  was  spe- 
cially delighted  with  those  of  Mdlle.  Scn- 
deri.  And  when  long  subsequently  looking 
back  at  the  progress  of  his  mind  during 
those  youthful  years,  he  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  such  readings  were  useful  to  him  as 
opening  and  awakening  the  intelligence,  and 
giving  a  taste  for  reading.  But  he  at  the 
same  time  warns  his  reader  that  similar 
results  might  very  probably  not  follow  in 
other  cases,  and  that  he  cannot  advise  young 
persons  to  follow  his  example,  even  though 
they  should  have  the  same  good  fortune 
that  he  had  in  not  falling  upon  works 
morally  objectionable. 

Abandoning  definitively,  therefore,  law 
and  morality — la  morale^  by  which  he  means 
what  we  call  casuistry — 

I  gave  every  instant  that  I  could  spare  from 
the  schools  and  lectures  to  the  study  of  lelles 
Uttres  and  poetry,  reading  with  desperate 
avidity  the  poets  and  masters  of  style,  and 
the  criticisms  and  defences  of  the  poets 
against  their  critics.  Studies  of  this  sort 
touched  me  to  the  heart.  But,  unhappily, 
my  taste  in  eloquence  and  in  poetry  was  that 
which  prevailed  in  those  days — an  admiration 
for  conceits  and  affectations  even  when  they 
were  false.  In  those  days  I  thought  poor 
Petrarch  a  very  dry  and  sapless  writer,  and 
the  Petrarchisti  yet  more  so;  not  so  far 
wrong,  perhaps,  though  I  did  not  know  it,  in 
this  latter  respect. 

Some  Italian  verses  of  mine  obtained  for 
me  access  to  the  society  composed  of  the  most 
cultivated  young  men  in  Moacna  at  that  time, 
contemporaries  of  my  own,  all  of  them  of  a 
studious  turn,  full  of  talent  and  innocent 
mirth. 

He  gives  the  names  of  the  leading  spirits 


among  them,  but,  alas !  oblivion  has  covered 
them,  and  it  can  interest  no  living  man  to 
name  them.  Among  the  masses  of  his 
manuscripts  examined  and  catalogued  by 
Signor  Corrado  Ricci  are  two  or  three  small 
attempts  at  poetry — e.g.,  four  satirical  son- 
nets on  his  Jesuit  teachers,  which  the  judi- 
cious editor  has  not  seen  fit  to  print.  But 
evidently  *  the  father  of  Italian  history '  had 
not  yet  found  his  right  path.  And  the 
lively  interest  and  preoccupation  which  he 
manifested  even  at  that  early  age  as  to  all 
that  had  been  written  about  the  poets  and 
poetry  indicate  the  predestined  litterateur 
rather  than  the  predestined  poet. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  us  how,  from  reading 
Quintilian,  Libanius,  Seneca  the  elder  and 
the  younger,  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  which  he  pursued  in  the 
^ages  of  Epictetus  and  Arrian ;  how  it 
seemed  to  him  that  that  philosophy  was  *a 
living  rock  against  which  all  the  misfortunes 
and  injustices  of  men  might  beat  in  vain ;' 
how  he  had  never  repented  in  later  life  of 
having  given  himself  to  such  studies ;  but 
how  the  experience  of  the  world  and  a 
wider  knowledge  had  taught  him  that  the 
only  consolation  for  the  ills  of  humanity  is 
to  be  found  in  Christianity.  These  studies 
led  him  to  the  work  of  Justus  Lipsius. 

And  as  in  reading  one  thing  leads  to  an- 
other, I  was  led  by  the  perusal  of  the  various 
critical  and  erudite  works  of  that  author  on 
the  subject  of  Roman  antiquities  to  an  in- 
tense admiration  of  profane  erudition.  At 
once,  therefore,  I  betook  myself  to  the  prose 
works  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  to  as  many 
of  the  modern  writers  on  criticism  and  erudi- 
tion as  I  could  lay  hands  on,  and  to  the  study 
of  the  inscriptions  and  medals  of  antiquity. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  by  what 
easy  and  almost  imperceptible  steps  the  lat- 
ter pursuit  led  him  to  the  study  and  histori- 
cal knowledge  of  the  middle  ages;  and 
there  at  length  the  true  work  of  his  life  was 
found. 

Signor  Ricci  has  been  led  by  his  very  ac- 
curate and  laborious  examination  of  the  im- 
mense and  heterogeneous  mass  of  the  papers 
left  by  Muratori  and  still  extant,  to  divide 
them  into  seven  categories,  of  which  he 
treats  in  as  many  separate  sections  of  his 
book.  And  in  each  case  he  prefixes  an 
elaborate  introduction  to  the  papers  belong- 
ing to  that  branch  of  his  subject.  The  first 
consists  of  the  papers  pertaining  to  the  di- 
vers objects  of  study  to  which  he  had  at  any 
time  directed  his  attention,  containing  three 
*  files'  of  papers,  comprising  forty-eight 
bandies,  or  *  fasciculi.'  The  notes  begin  frooi 
the  very  beginning  of  his  residence  in  Mo- 
dena in  1685.     And  a  very  brief  examina- 
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tion  of  the  catalogue  of  them  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  extraordinary  and  aii-cm- 
bracing  heterogeneousness  of  the  subjects 
which  attracted  him,  and  the  unshrinking 
laboriousness  and  thoroughness  of  the  me- 
thods by  which  he  pursued  them. 

The  earliest  of  these  papers  contain  his 
scholastic  exercises,  mingled  with  evidences 
of  the  spontaneous  working  of  his  own  mind. 
For  instance,  at  the  end  of  a  copybook  con- 
taining writing  copies  we  find  *  Several  ob- 
servations concerning  the  use  of  Metaphors.' 
In  the  blank  page  of  another  book  of  writ- 
ing exercises  we  find  '  Beginnings  of  Logic,* 
the  words  of   which  are  *  Omuis  homo  ut 

Eote  sensus  rationirque  particeps,*  (fee. ;  *A 
atin  Epigraph  on  Saint  Ignatius ;'  ^  An 
Elegy  on  the  Triumph  of  the  Blessed ;'  *  An 
Epigram  on  Saints  Simon  and  Jude.'  The 
English  reader,  it  may  be  well  to  observe, 
most  not  understand  *  epigram  '  in  any  save 
the  original  sense.  *  An  Eulogiam  of  St. 
Martin ; '  a  copy  of  verses  *  On  the  blind 
man  who  carried  the  lame  man  on  his 
shoulders ;  *  'An  Eulogy  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  on  his  victory  over  the 
Turks  * — ^these  and  many  others  on  such-like 
subjects  are  contained  in  one  bundle.  Id 
another  we  have  various  '  Bernesque '  poems, 
a  sonnet  on  the  horse,  four  satirical  sonnets 
on  the  Jesuits,  a  poem  on  a  big  nose,  an- 
other on  a  tavern,  a  third  on  a  lame  man. 
In  another  bundle  we  have,  among  other 
things,  ^  An  Academic  Dissertation  on  Light,* 
dated  1689 — t.e.,  when  the  writer  was  seven- 
teen. Then  we  have  three  books  in  quarto 
containing  a  dissertation  *  On  Feuds  ;*  other 
three  '  On  the  Sacraments  according  to  the 
ideas  of  St  Thomas ; '  and  a  huge  folio 
volume  in  which  the  young  student  has 
copied  out  the  whole  of  Celso  Cerri*s  treatise 
on  Grace,  as  well  as  other  theological  works 
by  Dr.  Diroys.  Another  book  contains 
copies  of  the  poems  of  Carissimi,  a  sonnet 
by  Muratori  on  a  preacher  at  his  native  Yig- 
nola,  and  notes  on  the  French  pronouns,  and 
English  phrases  translated  into  Italian.  Then 
UDonffthe  heterogeneous  mass  we  come  upon 
a  ^dialogue,  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in 
prose,  on  the  poetic  capabtlitiet  of  the  Ita- 
lian, Spanish,  and  French  languages.  Here 
are  the  titles  of  a  few  more :  *•  A  Short  De- 
scription of  Leisure ;'  *  Three  Dramas :  The 
Warrior  Nymph,  Irene  of  Salerno,  and  Ile- 
rodias ;  *  another  unfinished  drama — *  On 
Beveiations  and  Extasies:  inquiring  what 
degree  of  faith  they  merits  seeing  that  they 
art  often  contradictory  and  not  unfrequently  \ 
indecent ;  *  hints  for  a  history  of  various  in-  i 
doatries — of  that  of  silk,  for  example;  h 
compendium  of  the  opinion  of  the  Francis- 
can Father  Lud.  de  Ameno  concerning  cor- 


poreal demons;  superstitious  beliefs  and 
practices  arising  either  from  ignorance  or 
wickedness ;  studies  on  '  Locke  on  the  Un- 
derstanding ;  *  copy  by  Muratori  of  the 
*Vita  Nuova'  of  Dante,  with  Notes  on  a 
MS.  of  the  same  contained  in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan  ;  a  life  of  Ludovico  Castel- 
vetro  ;  various  copies  of  MSS.  in  the  cathe- 
dral archives  of  Milan  and  the  ducal  archives 
at  Modena  on  the  Rite  and  Ceremonial  of 
the  Church  of  Milan ;  observations  on  various 
abuses  observed  by  the  writer  to  prevail 
among  the  clergy,  specially  the  regulars,  at 
Milan ;  very  many  alphabetical  indices — to 
ecclesiastical  history,  to  ecclesiastical  chro- 
nology, to  the  councils  and  heresies,  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  Ambroisan  library,  of  works 
relating  to  methods  of  study,  of  *  various 
erudition,*  &c. ;  copies  of  a  large  quantity 
of  sonnets  by  various  forgotten  authors 
mostly,  but  including  several  by  Dante — 
some  of  which,  as  Sign  or  Ricci  asserts,  are 
inedited — some  by  Petrarch,  by  Guido 
Cavalconti,  &c. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the 
extraordinarily  miscellaneous  contents  of 
these  bundles  of  papers.  The  catalogue  of 
them  shows  that  Muratori  might  in  truth 
have  said  of  himself,  Nihil  humanum  a  m# 
alienum  puto  ! 

And  it  must  be  understood!  that  this  first 
section  of  Signor  Hicci*8  work  embraces  only 
what  may  be  called  the  sweepings  and  refuse 
of  Muratori's  mind  and  labours.  The  notices 
respecting  all  the  greater  works  by  which 
he  is  known  to  the  world  of  historians  and 
students  are  reserved  for  the  subsequent  sec- 
tions. 

Signor  Ricci's  second  section  is  headed, 
*  Scientific  and  Literary  Works.*  It  com- 
prises four  files  and  forty  bundles  of  papers. 
These  relate  mainly,  first,  to  the  idea  con- 
ceived very  early  in  life  by  Muratori  of 
establishing  a  literary  republic  among  the 
men  of  letters  of  his  dav,  a  scheme  which 
he  put  forth  after  the  fashion  of  that  day 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Lamindio  Pritanio. 
It  excited  much  controt'ersy,  as  may  readily 
be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
practical  good  sense  which  characterized  the 
man  so  remarkably  led  him  to  attack  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  numberless  academies  which 

were  the  main  feature  of  the  Italian  literary 

• 

life  of  that  day,  and  be  published  subsequent 
rejoinders  to  his  critics  in  defence  of  it.  Of 
course  he  soon  discovered  the  impracticability 
of  any  immediate  realization  of  any  sach 
plan.  But  he  seems  to  have  continued  to 
think  that  some  such  organization  might  be 
effected  with  great  advantage  to  liieratare 
and  literary  labourers. 

Soeondly,  there  are  papers  referring  to  his 
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once  well-known  and  valuable  treatise  *0n 
Good  Taste.'  On  which  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  limits  assigned  to  the  term  *  taste ' 
by  modern  usage  are  calculated,  to  lead  the 
modern  reader  into  error  as  to  Muratori's 
scope ;  which,  in  fact,  was  nothing  less  than 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  limits  of  hu- 
man faculties,  and  the  best  means  of  training, 
applying,  and  utilizing  them  for  the  produc- 
tion of  literary  work.  He  is  led  by  kis 
subject  to  consider  all  the  fallacies,  all  the 
ignorances,  all  the  affectations  which  disfi- 
gure the  literature  of  his  day.  His  doctrine 
may  be  summed  in  the  precept  so  fearlessly 
to  seek  truth,  and  truth  alone,  as  to  be  ^ul- 
liu8  addictus  jurare  in  verba.  If  we,  in  the 
search  for  truth,  leave  Aristotle  and  Augus- 
tine, St.  Jerome  and  St.  Thomas,  we  are 
more  truly  their  disciples  than  in  following 
them  ;  for  the  finding  of  the  truth  was  their 
highest  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  Aris- 
totle left  Plato,  St.  Thomas  improved  on 
Aristotle,  and  Augustine,  in  his  Book  of 
Retractations,  on  himself. 

Thirdly,  the  papers  comprised  in  this 
category  relate  to  the  treatise  on  *  Public 
Happiness  as  the  Object  of  good  Princes,' 
which  was  first  published  at  Lucca  in  1749, 
with  the  addition  of  some  immaterial  pas- 
sages and  the  omission  of  some  others, 
which  are  found  in  the  MSS.  under  exami- 
nation. The  principal  of  these  omissions  is 
one  which,  coming  to  light  for  the  first  time 
in  this  year  (1880),  is  a  singularly  remarka- 
ble one.  It  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
chapter,  and  runs  thus — 

A  point,  the  treatment  of  which  would  be 
of  the  highest  importance,  is  that  of  the  sys- 
tem of  landed  property  which  has  no  small 
influence  on  public  felicity.  But  inasmuch  as 
this  is  too  delicate  a  subiect,  and  one  which 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  submit  to  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  I  willingly  abstain  from  it,  praying 
only  that  God  may  not  permit  disorders  to 
arise,  which  might  issue  in  the  destruction  of 
our  social  system,  together  with  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  holy  religion  we  profess. 

On  which    passage   Sign  or   Ricci  remarks, 

•  How  wonderful  a  power  of  foresight ! ' 

Fourthly,  we  have  in  this  same  category 
a  variety  of  papers  relating  to  the  treatise 

*  On  Italian  Poetry,'  together  with  a  MS. 
copy  of  the  work  differing  in  many  impor- 
tant respects  from  that  hitherto  known  to 
students. 

Besides  these  principal  subjects  we  have 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  papers  indicating 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  his  pursuits; 
as,  '  An  Examination  of  a  Scheme  for  ren- 
dering Hempen  Tissues  equal  to  Linen ; ' 
'  Notices  respecting  the  Cultivation  of  Mul- 


berry Leaves ;'  '  A  Letter  of  Suggestions  to 
the  Duke  of  Modena  in  case  ho  should  have 
to  go  as  Governor  to  Milan ;'  *  On  the 
Political,  Medical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Manage- 
ment of  the  Plague ; '  a  quantity  of  memoirs 
and  letters  on  the  forgotten,  and  now  abso- 
lutely uninteresting,  literary  polemics  of  the 
day  ;  sundry  lives  of  contemporary  men  of 
letters,  and  a  large  variety  of  academical 
prelections. 

The  third  section  of  Muratori's  MSS.  com- 
prises all  the  notes  and  papers  which  have 
been  found  relating  to  the  theological  and 
religious  works  published  by  him.  They 
consist  of  seven  files,  containing  seventy- 
seven  bundles  of  papers. 

Muratori  lives,  and  will  continue  to  live, 
in  the  memory  of  scholars  as  the  father  of 
Italian  history ;  but  it  is  long  since  he  has 
been  heard  of  among  men  as  a  theologian, 
and  it  is  probably  the  impression  even  of 
all  those  most  conversant  with  his  historical 
works  and  value,  that  very  little  interest  can 
at  this  time  of  day  attach  to  anything  he 
may  have  thought  or  written  on  theological 
matters.  There  are,  however,  two  points  of 
view  in  which  such  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  evi- 
dent struggle  of  his  mind  between  the  na- 
tive shrewd  sense  and  invincible  love  of 
truth  which  were  its  leading  characteristics, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  necessities  of  his 
position  and  duties  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  on  the  other,  is  extremely  interesting 
to  students  of  mind  and  character.  And  in  the 
second  place,  the  consideration  of  his  theo- 
logical standpoint,  and  of  the  small  amount 
of  difficulty  from  without  which  he  had  in 
occupying  it,  leads  the  reader  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  so 
far  from  being  semper  eadem^  has,  in  fact, 
retrograded  as  regards  those  characteristics 
which  mainly  influence  at  all  events  the  popu- 
lar mind  in  those  communities  which  found 
themselves  obliged  to  sever  themselves  from 
it. 

Signor  Ricci  opens  his  prefatory  remarks 
on  this  section  of  the  Mnratorian  MSS.  with 
the  following  remarkable  words — 

The  books  which  Muratori  composed  on 
subjects  of  theology  and  religion  will  seem  to 
many  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered, as  though  at  the  present  day  they 
could  neither  supply  any  need  of  the  human 
mind  which  has  so  much  advanced,  nor  con- 
tribute in  any  considerable  degree  to  the  pros- 
perous progress  of  society.  To  others  at  the 
same  time  the  recalling  to  men^s  memory 
even  so  much  as  the  titles  of  works  which 
have  been  so  artfully  and  so  successfully  con- 
demned to  oblivion,  as  monuments  of  licen- 
tious presumption  and  a  Jansenistic  spirit. 
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will  cause  much  pain  for  fear  that  harm  should 
be  done  to  the  fervour  and  splendour  of  Chris- 
tian piety. 

Of  coarse  Signor  Ricci  proceeds  to  show 
▼crj  elaborately  that  all  such  fears  are  vain. 
But  the  mere  citation  of  the  titles  of  some 
of  Muratori^s  theologic  writings  will  be 
abundantly  sufficient  to  show  both  that  it 
was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  his 
character  for  orthodoxy  was  maintained  in 
his  own  day,  and  that  the  outcry  against 
any  Italian  priest  who  should  maintain  simi- 
lar theories  and  ideas  at  the  present  day 
wonid  be  much  more  irresistible. 

The  first  of  the  different  writings  to  which 
the  papers  in  Signor  Ricci's  third  section 
refer  is  the  treatise,  *De  Ingeniorum  Mode* 
ratione  in  Religion  is  negotio/  (&:c. ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  that  treatise  did  not  escape  the 
very  bitter  animadversion  of  the  more 
illiberal  among  his  contemporaries.  Wc  find 
various  replies  and  sketches  of  replies  to 
attacks.  We  find  also  among  these  papers 
a  copy,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mufalori,  of 
a  letter  to  the  Father  Inquisitor  of  Modena, 
upbraiding  him  for  his  laxity  and  indulgence 
in  not  having  brought  before  the  Holy  Office 
at  Rome  that  scandalous  book  on  the  *  An- 
tiquities of  the  Family  of  Estc/  dedicated 
to  King  George  of  England,  the  heretical 
and  illegitimate  usurper  of  that  kingdom ; 
as  also  that  still  worse  book,  '*'  De  Ingenio- 
rum Moderatione,'  i&c.,  which  is  full  of 
heresies. 

It  may  be  mentioned  obiter  that  the  dedi- 
cation to  a  heretic  sovereign  was  not  the 
only  cause  which  rendered  Muratori's  great 
work,  the  *Antlchit&  Estensi,*  hateful  to 
2eaIous  partizans  of  the  Roman  Curia ;  for 
he  defends  in  it,  as  in  other  works  more  ex- 
pressly dedicated  to  the  question,  the  claim 
of  the  Dukes  of  Modena  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  town  and  territory  of  Comacphio  on 
the  Adriatic  coast,  which  was  also  claimed 
by  the  Popes,  and  was  the  cause,  if  not  of 
bloodshed,  of  an  enormous  shedding  of  ink 
•on  both  sides. 

Wc  have  next  a  variety  of  papers  relating 
to  the  controversy  excited  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  author's  works,  *  Delia  regolata 
Divorzione  de' Christian!,*  *DeSuperstitione 
vitanda,'  the  general  scope  of  which  was 
the  discouragement  of  the  popular  supersti- 
tions and  pietistic  practices  of  the  time. 
Hearing  one  Advent  a  preacher  in  the  cathe* 
-dral  of  Modena,  who  brought  a  sermon  on 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  a  climax  by  urging  the  duty  of 
spending  at  need  life  itself  in  defence  of 
that  doctrine,  Muratori  was  so  revolted  by 
Che  absurdity  and  immorality  of  such  teach- 
ing that  he  took  occasion   in  his  treatise, 


'  De  Ingeniorum  Moderatione,*  to  refute  it. 
This  manifestation  of  his  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject gave  very  great  offence  in  many  quar- 
ters ;  and  it  is  related  especially  that,  the 
clergy  of  Palermo  took  up  the  matter  with 
such  violence  that  the  entire  body  of  the 
clergy  of  that  city  publicly  proclaimed  it  to 
be  heretical  to  condemn  the  taking  of  a  vow 
to  give  one's  life  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
o4 the  immaculate  conception;  and  by  way 
of  practising  what  they  taught,  took  a  solemn 
vow  to  that  effect  on  the  next  occurring 
festival  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  in  reply  to 
this  manifestation  that  the  treatise,  *  De 
Superstitione  vitanda'  was  written.  In 
reading  these  works,  and  various  other 
brochures  on  cognate  subjects,  the  general 
tone  and  scope  of  which  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  their  titles,  the  reader  is  struck  by 
the  cautious  and,  as  it  were,  ex  officio,  and 
almost  grudging  admission  of  the  necessity 
and  sanctity  of  those  irretrievably  authorised 
superstitions  and  practices  which  a  priest  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  could  not  but  respect 
and  uphold.  That  Muratori  was  very  far 
indeed  from  being  indifferent  or  careless,  or 
even  negligent,  in  his  religious  convictiont, 
theories,  and  habits  of  life,  his  exemplary 
conduct  as  a  parish  priest  in  Modena  abun- 
dantly testified.  His  constant  and  unflinch- 
ing activity  in  parish  work,  including  a  vast 
amount  of  not  merely  official  visiting  of  the 
sick,  but  of  general  looking  after  and  caring 
for  his  parishioners,  was  as  extraordinary 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  literary  labour  with  which  he 
contrived  to  render  it  compatible,  as  was  the 
liberality  of  his  almsgiving  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  slcndcrness  of  his  means. 
But  our  readers  will  hardlv  need  to  be  told 
that  all  this  signified  absolutely  nothing  as 
any  set-off  or  defence  against  accusations  of 
laxness  in  doctrine  in  the  eves  of  the  class 
of  men  wlio  accused  him.  But  what  is  re- 
markable specially,  as  a  sample  of  the  spirit 
of  those  davs  in  Italv,  is  that,  hot  and  wide- 
spread  as  was  the  indii^nation  and  outcry 
against  him,  the  whole  of  the  tempest 
raised  was,  and  remained,  absolutely  and 
entirely*  a  literary  one.  The  hard  words 
broke  no  bones.  The  life  of  the  laborious 
scholar,  as  Librarian  of  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
Parish  Priest  of  Santa  Maria  Pomposa  in 
that  city,  Archivist,  Author,  and  Editor^ 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  wise  disturbed  or 
interrupted  by  the  storm  he  had  raised. 

He  was  doubtless  fortunate  in  the  fact 
that  St.  Peter's  seat  was  then  filled  by  such 
a  roan  as  Benedict   XIV.*     Had  Piaa  IX. 


*  L4iml)erlini  of  Bologna.    Elected  a.d.  1740. 
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been  Pope,  matters  might  not  have  fared  so 
easily  with  him  !  Bat  Prospero  Lambertini, 
the  son  of  a  Bolognese  senator^who  was  born 
in  1675,  and  was  therefore  Muratori's  junior 
by  only  three  years,  had  been  his  attached 
friend  long  before  his  accession  to  the 
Papacy  in  1740.  The  character  and  ten- 
dencies of  Benedict  XIV.  are  better  known 
to  the  world  in  general  than  those  of  most 
other  Popes;  and  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
second  or  lend  his  authority  to  the  outcry  of 
bigots  against  such  a  man  as  Muratori. 
Nevertheless,  a  phrase  found  in  a  letter  of 
the  Pontiff  to  the  Spanish  inquisitors  was 
laid  hold  on,  and  an  immense  activity  was 
used  in  spreading  the  assertion  and  propa- 
gating the  belief  that  Muratori^s  writings 
had  been  pronounced  heretical  by  the 
snpreme  authority  of  the  Church.  But  this 
triumph  of  his  enemies  was  of  very  short 
duration.  For  the  Pope  becoming  aware  of 
the  use  which  was  being  made  of  his  letter, 
immediately  wrote  to  his  old  friend  the 
following  very  flattering  letter,  which  is  well 
worth  translating  in  extenso — 

D'decte  Fill,  Salutem  et  Apostolieam 
Benedictionem. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  as  follows.  With 
a  view  of  making  Monsignore  the  Inquisitor- 
General  of  Spain  understand  that  the  works 
of  great  men  are  not  to  be  prohibited,  as  he 
bad  recently  done  those  of  Cardinal  Noris, 
even  though  some  things  might  be  found  in 
them  which 'may  displease  and  which  might 
merit  prohibition,  if  they  had  been  written  by 
others,  We  adduced  as  examples  the  works 
of  the  Bollandists,  of  Tillemont,  of  Bossuet, 
and  yours.  A  copy  of  this  Our  letter  was 
given  in  confidence  to  the  Procurator-General 
of  the  Augustinians  ;  and  he  having  observed 
to  Us  that  the  letter  was  worthy  of  being 
printed  and  prefixed  to  the  works  of  the  Car- 
dinal (Noris),  We  replied  that  it  was  not  to 
be  printed  or  published;  but  that  if  that  were 
ever  done,  it  was  Our  special  will  that  the 
passage  containing  a  mention  of  the  Abate 
Muratori  'should  be  cancelled,  seeing  that  We 
had  introduced  it  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  show  that  it  was  Our  intention  not  to  be  in 
any  hurry  to  prohibit  the  works  of  great 
writers  on  account  of  any  small  matter  of  a 
displeasing  nature  (dispiacevole)  which  might 
be  found  in  them.  The  Father  Procurator- 
General  quite  fell  in  with  Our  views  upon  this 
subject.  But  not  two  days  had  passed  before, 
nobis  insdis,  he  gave  out  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
exactly  as  it  had  been  written.  But  as  soon 
as  this  came  to  Our  knowledge  We  sent  for 
him,  told  him  Our  mind  on  the  subject  with 
much  clearness,  and  prohibited  him  from  ap- 
proaching the  palace  so  long  as  We  may  live. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  came  into  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Quirini,  who  wrote  to  Us  that,  even 
if  he  had  bad  it  in  his  hands  before  his  work 


on  the  Festivals  went  to  the  press,  he  should 
not  have  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  it.  We 
replied  to  him  that  he  had  done  excellently 
well ;  and  he  must  not  ever  avail  himself  of  it 
for  the  future ;  seeing  that  whatever  had  been 
said  in  Our  letter  to  the  Inquisitor  of  Spain  as 
to  your  works  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Festivals,  or  with  any  matter  of 
dogma  or  discipline. 

The  matter  in  your  works  which  has  not 
given  satisfaction  here,  and  which  you  never 
could  have  flattered  yourself  could  give  satis- 
faction, concerns  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff  in  his  States;  since  the 
subject  is  treated  here  in  accordance  with 
other  principles,  and  certain  hypotheses  and 
even  certain  facts  are  not  admitted.  And  you 
may  be  very  sure  that  if  the  statements  in 
question  had  been  found  in  the  writings  of 
anybody  else,  they  would  not  have  escaped 
prohibition  by  this  Congregation  (of  the  In- 
dex). And  if  that  has  not  been  done,  it  is 
because  the  esteem  which  We,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  have  for  your  merit  is 
well  known ;  and  that  We  have  always  thought 
that  it  was  not  well  to  give  you  pain  on  ac- 
count of  difference  of  opinion  on  subjects 
which  are  not  matters  of  dogma  or  discipline, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  the  right  of  every 
Government  to  prohibit  works  which  are  dis- 
pleasing to  it,  and  are  not  conformable  to  its 
own  ways  of  thinking.  (Such  is  the  senti- 
ment on  this  subject  of  one  of  the  most  liberal 
men  and  advanced  thinkers  of  his  day!)  This 
is  the  pure  truth  and  simple  statement  of  the 
whole  matter,  without  going  into  any  reflec- 
tions or  deductions  which  you  yourself  may 
readily  make  by  the  aid  of  your  own  judgment ; 
and  may  at  the  same  time  observe  whether  We 
have  had  due  consideration  for  yourself  not 
only,  but  for  your  works. 

And  therewith,  embracing  you  with  Our 
whole  heart.  We  give  you  Our  Apostolic 
Benediction. 

Datum  JHomcB,  apud  Sanctam  Mariam 
Majorem,  die  25  SeptembriSj  1748,  Pontificataa 
nostri  anno  nano. 

I  might,  if  space  and  time  were  of  no 
account,  extract  many  other  notices  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  on  this  department  of 
Muratori*s  works  and  character  from  the 
mass  of  papers  arranged  by  Signor  Ricci 
under  this  category.  But  the  specimens 
given  will  sufBce,  perhaps,  to  indicate  the 
tendency  of  his  mind  upon  these  subjects, 
the  nature  of  the  position  with  regard  to 
the  clerical  world  around  him,  which  that  ten- 
dency made  for  him,  the  superior  degree  of  in- 
dulgence and  tolerance  which  it  was  possible 
for  a  priest  holding  similar  opinions  to  en- 
joy during  the  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  what  could  now  be  hoped  for ; 
and,  lastly,  the  truly  wonderful  amount  and 
many-sidedness  of  his  work. 

The  next,  or  fourth,  of  the  divisions  into 
which  Signor  Ricci  has  distributed  the  huge 
mass  of  the  Muratorian  papers  consists  of 
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those  which  relate  to  his  historical  works 
and  works  of  erudition.  They  have  been 
preserved  in  twenty -three  files,  coca  prising 
a  hundred  and  forty-six  bundles. 

Several  items  of  interest  might  be  culled 
from  the  more  miscellaneous  portions  of  these 
papers;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  Soragna,  dated  28th  Octo- 
ber, 1710,  in  which  the  desires  and  feelings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Comacchio  with  refe- 
rence to  the  great  dispute  between  the  House 
of  Esto  and  the  Holy  See,  both  claiming 
the  dominion  of  that  district,  are  described. 
The  Governor  represents  the  people  as  very 
weary  of  German  rule,  violently  opposed  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Papal  power,  but 
exceedingly  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Este. 
Again,  it  is  interesting  to  come  across  half 
a  dozen  letters  written  from  London  by  Giu- 
seppe Riva,  between  the  years  171 7  and  1720, 
in  which  the  author^s  correspondent  describes 
to  him  the  pleasure  and  interest  with  which 
the  English  king  had  been  reading  the  *  Anti- 
quities of  the  House  of  Este,'  and  tells  him 
of  certain  royal  presents  which  were  on  the 
road  to  him  by  way  of  Vienna. 

But  the  great  mass  of  this  category  of  the 
papers  consist  of  MSB.  of  portions,  or  of  the 
entirety  of  some,  of  his  great  works,  espe- 
cially of  the  *  Antiquitates  Italicsd  Medii. 
JEtsV  And  as  these  monumental  works, 
an  like  his  labours  in  the  field  of  theology, 
have  at  no  time  ceased  to  be  constantlv  in 
the  hands  of  historical  students  and  scholars, 
and  may  be  said  to  be,  at  least  as  regards 
the  nature  of  them,  thoroughly  well  known 
to  the  literary  world,  it  would  be  of  less 
interest  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examina- 
tion of  this  portion  of  the  papers. 

It  may  perhaps,  nevertheless,  be  as  well  to 
say  a  few  words  of  the  principal  of  these 
great  works — the  opus  magnum — by  virtue 
of  which  the  name  of  Muratori  has  never 
ceased  to  be  a  household  word  in  the  world 
of  literature,  and  will  not  within  present 
human  ken  cease  to  be  so.  In  truth,  this 
colossal  work  stood  quite  alone,  till  Pertz, 
the  late  Imperial  librarian  at  Berlin,  strove 
to  rival  it  with  his  equally  colossal  *  Mono- 
men  ta  Rerum  German icarum.*  (I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  cite  the  title  correctly.) 
Pertz  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work ; 
bot  neither,  in  truth,  can  it  bo  said  that 
Muratori  completed  his.  It  is  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  say  when  such  a  work  can  be  said 
to  be  completed. 

That  of  Muratori  consists  of  twenty-five 
huge  folios,  usually  bound  in  twenty-eight, 
the  first,  second,  and  third  tomes  being 
divided  each  into  two  parts. 

Of  course,  our  readers  are  aware  that 
Muratori's  work  is  in  no  sense  a  history  com- 


posed by  him,*  bnt  a  collection  of  the  works 
of  original  historians  of  Italy  or  of  parts 
of  it  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
*  quorum  potissimapars  nunc  primum  in  luce 
prodit,^  The  title-page  of  the  twenty-fifth 
volume  declares  it  to  contain  an  Index  Com- 
pletissimus.  But  the  Italians  are,  and  always 
were,  very  bad  index  makers.  They  do  not 
seem  to  understand  what  an  *  index  *  should 
be.  Truly  a  real  index  to  Muratori's  work 
would  be  an  incomparable  boon  to  students, 
but  would  involve  an  amount  of  labour  al- 
most equal  to  that  of  compiling  it.  The 
promised  *  Index  *  consists  of  sundry  cata- 
logues :  1.  Of  the  authors,  whose  works  have 
been  edited  for  the  first  time  or  reprinted, 
distributed  according  to  the  volumes  id 
which  they  appear.  2.  The  same  arranged 
alphabetically.  3.  The  same  topographi- 
cally arranged.  4.  Catalogue  of  diplomas 
and  documents  chronologically  arranged. 
5.  Geographical  index.  6.  Index  of  families 
mentioned.  All  very  useful  in  their  way, 
but  far  indeed  from  having  the  utility  of  a 
real  index. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Muratori 
has  simply  reprinted  or  even  merely  *  edited* 
the  works  of  the  vast  number  of  authors 
whose  works  he  has  admitted  into  his  collec- 
tion. Each  work  is  preceded  by  very  valaa- 
ble  prolegomena,  and  is  accompanied  by  illus- 
trative notes. 

The  work  was  printed  at  Milan  by  an  as- 
sociation formed  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
The  first  volume  bears  the  date  of  1723,  and 
the  last  that  of  1751. 

The  fifth  section  of  Muratori *8  papers  is 
entitled  by  Signor  Ricci,  *  Documents  and 
Notices,'  and  contains  a  miscellaneous  vari- 
ety of  notes  connected  with  his  historical 
studies,  and  which  have  more  or  less  directly 
found  a  place  in  his  published  work?.  They 
are  distributed  into  seven  files,  and  comprise 
a  hundred  and  ten  bundles. 

In  the  sixth  section  (says  Signor  Ricci)  I 
have  gathered  together  all  that  concerns  the 
person  of  Muratori,  as  the  Lives  of  him,  his 
Testaments,  the  Diplomas  regarding  his  vari- 
ous positions  as  a  priest  and  a  man  of  letters; 
and,  lastly,  the  letters  written  by  him — that 
is  to  say,  some  originals  of  these  letters  re- 
covered by  the  care  of  his  nephew.  .  .  .  The 
seventh  and  last  section  contains  the  twentj 
thousand  letters  addressed  to  him  by  aboat 
two  thousand  correspondents,  some  Italian 
and  some  foreign. 

Were  it  not  for  the  physical  impossibility 

*  lie  did  compile  an  entirely  separate  work 
of  '  Annals.*  brouirlit  down  lo  the  year  1749,  in 
eiirhte<*n  ortavo  volumes:  a  very  useful  work, 
))iit  e>Hcntiiilly  nnnaU  :is  coulnulislinguisbed 
from  hi»U*ry. 
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of  printing  snch  a  prodigious  mass  of  writ- 
ing in  one  octavo  volame,  a  careless  reader 
might  imagine  from  the  above  passage  that 
Sign  or  Ricci's  book  presented  him  with  the 
letters  themselves  written  by  and  received 
by  Muratori.  What  Signor  Ricci  means  his 
readers  to  understand  is,  that  the  files  and 
bundles  into  which  he  has  distributed  the 
MSS.  contain  all  the  letters  mentioned,  while 
his  volume  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  sections 
contains  only  an  alphabetical  enumeration  of 
them. 

The  first  part  of  Signor  Ricci*s  volume 
concludes  with  a  chronological  catalogue  of 
the  first  editions  of  all  Muratori's  published 
works.  They  are  sixty-seven  in  number,  be- 
sides nine  posthumously  printed,  a  variety 
of  small  ephemeral  publications,  and  the 
immense  mass  of  letters,  which  have  been 
alreadv  mentioned,  of  which  some  further 
account  will  be  given  anon. 

The  list  does  not  include  either  the  *  Trea- 
tise on  the  Rudiments  of  Moral  Philosophy,' 
written  for  the  instruction  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Modena,  or  the  *  Treatise  on  the 
Excessive  Multiplicity  of  Church  Festivals,' 
both  of  which  are  printed  in  Signor  Ricci's 
volume  for  the  first  time.  The  former  ex- 
tends to  fifty  six  full  sized  royal  octavo  pages, 
the  latter  to  forty-two  similar  pages.  As 
will  be  readily  understood,  the  latter  work 
is  at  the  present  day  the  more  interesting; 
and  that  not  so  much  for  the  value  of  aught 
that  could  be  said  on  the  subject,  as  for  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  evidence  it  contains 
of  what  it  was  possible  for  good,  orthodox, 
and  highly  esteemed  Churchmen  to  say  about 
it  at  that  day.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  treatise  now  printed  for  the  first  time  is 
not  the  substantive  work  in  which  Muratori 
first,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Lamindio 
Pritanio,  put  forth  his  ideas  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  is  a  defence  of  that  work  against 
the  Cardinal  Angelo  Moria  Querini — the 
same  whose  name  we  came  across  in  the 
above-cited  letter  of  Benedict  XIV. — who 
had  attacked  it.  The  tract  is  therefore  of 
an  entirely  polemical  nature,  and  is  neces- 
sarily less  interesting,  even  in  the  point  of 
view  above  indicated,  than  the  original  trea- 
tise which  it  defends,  and  which  the  world 
has  long  been  in  possession  of. 

Besides  those  two  treatises,  Signor  Ricci's 
second  part  contains  eighty-eight  documents 
collected  by  him  as  throwing  light  on  the 
modes  in  which  Muratori  conducted  himself 
in  the  various  positions  he  filled,  on  the 
methods  of  the  compilation  and  publication 
of  his  great  works,  and  specially  on  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  his  position  at  the 
Court  of  Modena,  which,  as  he  truly  shows, 
-was  rather  that  of  a  trusted  and  thoroughly 


confidential  counsellor  than  of  a  mere  libra- 
rian. And  the  documents  in  question  do 
illustrate  all  this  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner. But  inasmuch  as  the  outward  events 
of  his  life,  which  were  the  practical  and  visi- 
ble outcome  of  all  this,  can  be  related  in  a 
very  few  lines,  and  our  space  is  limited,  the 
more  curious  reader  must  content  himself 
with  being  referred  to  Signor  Ricci's  volume. 

Further:  this  second  part  contains  the 
sixty-four  unpublished  letters  promised  in 
the  title-page ;  and  of  these  we  shall  say  a 
few  words  presently. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  complete  very  shortly  the  few  notices 
necessary  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  events  of  his  external  life.  We  left 
him  when  drawn  aside  by  the  mention  of 
his  studies  to  such  cnrsorv  examination  of 
the  documents  relating  to  them  as  our  space 
would  allow,  at  the  time  that  he  had  com- 
pleted his  youthful  studies  at  Modena. 

We  have  seen  that  his  proficiency  in  them 
had  already  availed  to  introduce  him  to  the 
best  literary  society  of  the  capital  of  his  own 
native  country.  It  will  have-  been  observed 
also  that  the  names  mentioned  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  that  society  indicate  that 
it  must  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  best 
in  the  social  and  worldly  acceptation  of  the 
term — an  essentially  aristocratic  society. 
And  Muratori,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  a  poor  young  student,  the  son  of 
poor  provincial  middle-class  parents,  who 
could  with  difficulty  pay  for  his  education. 
And  these  facts  may  be  accepted  by  the 
reader  as  an  indication — a  very  trustworthy 
one — that  the  anti-exclusive  and  (in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word)  democratic  spirit  which 
has  characterized  Italian  society  in  every 
period  was  fully  as  influential  in  the  little 
Italian  prince-ruled  capitals  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  as  it  is  in 
these  more  generally  deemed  democratic 
days.  It  will  be  recollected,  too,  when  the 
reader  is  constructing  for  himself  a  picture 
of  Muratori'a  life  and  environment  in  little 
Modena,  with  its  little  court,  that  the  term 
Italy  was  in  very  truth  but  a  geographic 
expression  in  those  days;  that  she  had  no 
capital ;  and  that  all  the  little  capitals  of  its 
various  principalities  thought  themselves, 
and  in  most  respects  were,  as  good  as  the 
other  little  capitals,  their  neighbours  and 
rivals;  that  the  landowners  and  nobles  of 
each  little  state  lived  in  the  capital  of  it,  and 
considered  the  [inhabitants  of  cities  a  few 
miles  distant,  but  governed  by  another  ruler, 
as  foreigners.  Also  it  may  be  remembered 
that  for  long  years  past  fighting  had  ceased 
in  Italy  to  be  the  normal  business  and  amuse- 
ment of  a  gentleman  ;  and  that  among  that 
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portion  of  the  social  body  wbicb  was  too  old 
to  occupy  itself  with  flirtation  and  love-mak- 
ing, the  most  common,  fashionable,  and  ac- 
credited method  of  alleviating  the  porten- 
tous vacuity  of  their  lives  was  dabbling  in 
printers'  ink,  and  playing  at  Academies, 
while  one  and  all  professed  to  have  ^  literary ' 
and  *  learned  *  aims. 

Every  little  capital  prided  itself  much 
upon  its  'learned'  men,  and  published  ex- 
ceedingly abusive  and  erudite  works  against 
the  always  antagonistic  learned  men  of  the 
other  cities.  Modena  was,  in  truth,  in  Mu- 
ratori^s  days  rather  exceptionally  well  en- 
dowed with  men  of  some  real  merit  in  the 
world  of  letters;  and  the  great  historian 
was  justified  in  a  great  degree  in  considering 
himself  happily  and  fortunately  placed. 

In  1693  he  wrote  and  dictated  to  Gil- 
berto  Borromeo  a  dissertation,  *  De  Linguse 
Grsecffi  usu  et  prestanti^,'  in  which  he  re- 
futes, in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  his  noble  friends  Count  Orsi 
and  Rangoni,  the  objections  which  were  at 
that  time  commonly  urged  against  making 
Greek  a  part  of  the  usual  school  curriculum. 
And  it  was  probably  this  work  which  more 
immediately  led  to  his  being  invited  in  the 
following  year  to  go  to  Milan  as  one  of  the 
librarians  of  the  celebrated  Ambrosian  li- 
brary, a  pos(  for  which  the  reputation  he 
had  already  acquired  as  a  scholar  at  Modena 
showed  him  to  be  particularly  well  fitted. 

Uis  new  employment  was  exactly  suited 
to  his  tastes  and  desires,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  most  jubilantly  happy  in  it. 

Behold  me  at  Milan  (he  writes  in  the  auto- 
biographical letter  prefixed  to  Signor  Ricci^s 
volume) — that  is  to  say,  in  the  country  of 
kind  hearts,  where  the  favours  which  I  have 
received  from  the  excellent  Borromeo  family, 
illustrious  from  its  nobility,  and  yet  more  so 
from  the  illustrious  position  occupied  by  so 
many  of  its  members,  and  by  the  virtues  which 
are  hereditary  in  it,  have  been  well-nigh  in- 
numerable. The  abundant  and  rare  manu- 
scripts, which  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  Ambrosutna^  occupied  me  heart 
and  sou),  bent  as  I  was  on  discovering  some- 
thing among  them  which  would  enable  me  to 
make  my  first  appearance  in  the  literary 
world.  Nor  were  my  hopes  frustrated,  since 
I  discovered  certain  small  works  of  ancient 
writers  which  are  both  very  valuable  and  as 
yet  inedited.  And  these,  with  indefatigable 
labour  and  equal  delig^ht,  I  forthwith  set  about 
illustrating  and  publishing. 

This  was  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Anec- 
dota  Latina,'  *  to  which  a  second  was  soon 
added. 

I  may  frankly  avow  (he  says  in  his  autobio- 


^  The  volume  consisted  of  four  poems  of  St. 
Paulinu8»  Bishop  of  Tola. 


graphical  letter  to  the  Conte  di  Porcia),  that 
these  '  Anecdotes  ^  of  mine  [the  reader  will  un- 
derstand that  the  word  is  used  in  its  original 
signification  of  things  inedited],  to  which  I 
very  soon  added  a  second  volume,  gained  me 
a  place  in  the  erudite  world,  and  even  in  fo- 
reign countries,  having  obtained  for  me  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  the  incomparable 
Cardinal  Noris,  of  Monsignor  Ciompini,  the 
Abate  Zacagni,  Magliabecchi,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters  in  Italy ;  and  out  of 
Italy  of  those  splendid  luminaries  of  litera- 
ture, Fathers  Mabillon,  Ruinart,  Montfaucon, 
Papebroch,  and  Messieurs  Du  Pin  and  Barilet, 
ana  others,  who  made  honourable  mention  of 
me  in  their  books.  .  .  .  Continuing  my  so- 
journ at  Milan,  I  exercised  myself  in  collect- 
ing other  'Anecdotes,*  and  in  translating 
others  from  the  Greek,  which  I  published 
subsequently.  Meanwhile  I  did  not  neglect 
to  let  myself  be  heard  in  the  Aeademid  de^ 
Fatioosi,  and  in  another  academy  of  moral 
philosophy  and  literature  which  had  been 
foundea  by  my  exertions  in  the  Borromeo* 
palace,  where  the  magnificence  of  refresh- 
ments, habitual  to  that  splendid  family,  waa 
not  wanting.  Another  academy  was  founded 
by  my  initiative  for  the  cultivation  of  eccle- 
siastical erudition.  But  this  very  shortly 
withered  away — a  fate  which  may  be  pre- 
dicted for  all  academies  which  are  not  che- 
rished and  watered  {riscaldate  e  inaffiaU)  bj 
some  great  protector. 

There  is  something  very  naif  about  thia 
avowal  that  the  learned  world  could  not  he 
tempted  to  partake  of  the  feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul  without  the  more  material 
comforts  to  be  found  in  some  grandee*a 
palace ! 

And  he  was  all  this  time  continually  in 
search  of  other  means  of  bringing  himself 
before  the  world  {di  produrmi). 

And  knowing  well  that  an  excellent  field 
for  doing  one's  self  honour  was  to  be  found  in 
the  study  of  antique  marbles,  I  set  to  work  to 
collect  as  many  Qreek  and  Latin  inscriptions 
as  I  could  of  such  as  were  inedited  and  not 
collected  by  Gruterus,  Reinesius,  and  Sponius. 
I  obtained  a  great  number  from  various  quar- 
ters;  and  though  Fabretti  with  his  work 
since  published  robbed  me,  as  one  may  say,  by 
printing  a  considerable  number  which  had 
been  collected  by  me,  yet  there  remained  to 
me  a  sufficient  stock  to  enable  me  to  write  a 
treatise  *0n  the  Excellence  and  Utility  of 
Ancient  Inscriptions.*  an  object  which  the 
celebrated  Marchese  Scipione  Ma£fei  had  pro- 
posed in  a  small  work  of  his. 

In  like  manner,  observing  that  the  rite  of 
the  Ambrosian  Church,  famous  for  its  aati- 

Suity  and  the  points  of  difference  which 
i versify  it  from  the  Roman  rite,  appeared  to 
be  capable  of  being  made  the  subject  of  aa 
erudite  treatise,  which  might,  as  I  flattered 
myself,  be  a  successful  candidate  for  tho 
applause  of  the  public,  I  proceeded  to  collect 
no  trifling  mass  of  matenala  for  such  an  im- 
dertaking,  being  moved  to  it  further  by  my 
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desire  of  shoTriDg  my  gratitude  to  that  noble 
metropolis  which  had  received  me  so  kindly, 
and  where  I  had  found  so  much  favour.  It  is 
no  small  trouble  to  literary  men — and  a  matter, 
too,  with  which  fortune  has  much  to  do — to 
find  out  new  subjects  which  are  calculated  to 
do  them  honour. 

Did  I  not  say  truly  that  the  professional 
litterateur  is  not  so  entirely  a  latter-day 
creation  as  is  often  thought  ?  And  are  not 
some  singular  parallels  suggested  by  the 
idea  of  '  the  father  of  history  *  on  the  look- 
out for  a  taking  subject  for  an  article  \ 

But  the  remarkable  autobiographical 
letter  from  which  the  above  quotations  have 
been  taken,  if  suggestive  in  some  passages  of 
parallels  rather  whimsical  than  substantial, 
is,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  pre- 
sent generation's  ways  of  thinking  and  theo- 
rizing, suggestive  also  of  contrasts  far  more 
radical  and  more  seriously  illustrating  the 
plane  of  thought  which  the  two  generations 
— Muratori's  and  oui;  own — ^have  respective- 
ly reached.  It  is  unquestionable  that  Mura- 
tori from  his  earliest  years  delighted  in  lite- 
rature, or  rather  in  erudition,  for  its  own 
sake,  and  that  the  desire  of  knowing  was  a 
veritable  passion  with  him.  Yet  he  con- 
stantly speaks  as  if  the  praise  and  '  glory '  to 
be  obtained  by  literary  labour  were  in  his 
mind  the  great  and  determining  motive  for 
undertaking  it.  We  hear  nothing  of  *  self- 
culture,*  nothing  of  the  internal  and  intrinsic 
effects  produced  by  thought  and  knowledge 
upon  a  human  mind.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of 
the  advantage  of  studious  pursuits  to  the 
young,  as  being  the  means  of  keeping  them 
out  of  mischief ;  but  only  in  the  same  sense 
as  digging  potatoes  would  keep  them  out  of 
mischief  1  There  runs  through  all  this  very 
interesting  bit  of  thoroughly  genuine  and 
sincere  autobiography  a  strange  manifesta- 
tion of  a  tendency — strange  at  least  in  such 
a  man — to  consider  all  his  literary  pursuits 
and  undertakings  from  an  external  and,  one 
might  almost  say,  materialistic  point  of  view. 
Thus,  writing  of  himself  at  the  time  when 
he  was  passing  out  from  the  statu  pupillari, 
he  says — 

All  my  thoughts  being  at  that  time  turned 
to  profane  learning,  which  seemed  to  me  the 
vastest  and  richest  in  the  world,  Father  Bo- 
chini  [his  latest  master  and  for  many  years 
valued  friend,  who  was  a  celebrity  in  the 
learned  world  of  that  day]  very  soon  made  me 
see  that  the  field  of  sacred  erudition  was  very 
far  richer  and  of  greater  extent,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  suited  to  the  profession  which  I 
had  chosen  from  my  childhood.  Nothing  more 
than  this  was  needed  to  send  me  hurrying 
and  delighted  to  the  best  compendium  of 
the  *  Annals  of  Baronius, '  by  Spondanus,  to 
the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  authors,  to  the 
writers  on  the  Councils,   and    then    to  the 


Fathers  and  other  books  pertaining  to  the 
same  field  of  study.  A  vast  and  delightful 
field  is  that  1  were  it  not  that  novelty,  which 
is  wont  in  other  pursuits  to  impart  the  princi- 
pal value  and  attraction  to  a  work,  becomes 
in  Church  matters  easily  a  matter  of  suspicion, 
a  circumstance  which  is  of  no  small  embar- 
rassment and  impediment  to  all  who  under- 
take to  navigate  those  waters. 

The  matter,  therefore,  did  not  present 
itself  to  his  mind  as  requiring  an  examina- 
tion of  his  own  aptitude,  tendencies,  or 
tastes,  but  solely  as  a  question,  which  branch 
of  learning  was  likely  to  furnish  the  most 
promising  subjects  for  writing  striking  books 
about !  And  subsequently  he  bases  his  ul- 
timate choice  of  medieeval  history  as  the 
field  to  which  he  should  dedicate  himself, 
on  the  consideration  that  there  was  very 
little  that  was  new  left  to  be  said  or  dis- 
covered about  classical  times  and  writings ; 
whereas  the  history  and  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  had  been  very  little  worked,  and 
offered  an  almost  untouched  field,  in  which 
much  of  novelty  was  to  be  found,  and  con- 
sequently much  fame  and  glory  to  be  got. 
It  is  right  to  observe,  however,  that  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  his  opinions  and  senti- 
ments as  to  the  spirit  in  which  historical  in- 
vestigation should  be  approached,  he  is  con- 
stantly urgent  that  absolute  and  impartial 
truth  should  be  the  paramount  object  of  the 
historian.  He  has  an  interesting  passage, 
too  long  for  quotation,  on  doubt  as  part  of 
an  historian's  duty,  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  due  mean  between  a  tendency  to 
doubt  everything  and  to  doubt  nothing. 

With  such  views  and  ideas  Muratori  was 
passing  the  years  subsequent  to  1694,  the 
year  of  his  call  to  Milan,  busy  with  varied 
works  and  schemes  for  'bringing  himself 
before  the  public,'  with  th*e  collection  of 
stores  for  future  and  more  important  publi- 
cations, and  as  happy  as  congenial  work 
under  exceptionally  favourable  cicnrastances 
could  make  him  ;  when  suddenly  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  and  fortunes  was  changed 
by  an  invitation  '  from  his  natural  sovereign,' 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  Rinaldo  I.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  as  follow. 

Leibnitz,  employed  by  the  Elector  of  Ha- 
nover to  write  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  bad  gone  to  Italy  towards  the 
end  of  1689,  and  had  passed  two  months  at 
Modena,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
relationship  of  the  Houses  of  Brunswick  and 
Este.  This  he  had  done  sufficiently  to  sa- 
tisfy himself  of  the  common  origin  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  family.  *  He  published 
at  that  time,'  says  Muratori,*  *  a  writing  in 
which  he  showed  clearly  the  descent  of  the 
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two  lines  of  Braoswick  and  Este  from  one 
and  the  same  root;  a  truth  which  was  not 
unknown  to  onr  ancestors,  but  which  he 
more  clearly  made  manifest,  and  which  was 
by  me  subsequently,  as  I  think,  placed  in  yet 
fuller  light/  Leibnitz,  however,  had  not 
made  anv  use  of  the  ducal  archives  at  Mo- 
dena.  The  fact  was  that  the  archives  were 
in  such  a  condition  of  confusion  and  dis- 
order that  they  could  hardly  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  him.  Shortly  afterwards,  how- 
ever, Leibnitz,  still  intent  on  the  same  work, 
induced  the  Elector  to  send  Dr.  Hakemann 
to  Italy  for  the  purpose.  He  arrived  in 
Modena  in  December,  1699,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  do  much,  for 
want  of  a  competent  archivist  to  assist  him 
in  his  researches.  Under  these  cir(;qm- 
stances,  the  Duke's  secretary  wrote  to  the 
Count  Giovanni  Francesco  Bergomi,  diplo- 
matic agent  for  the  duke  at  the  Court  of  Mi- 
lan, telling  him  that  the  duke,  well  informed 
of  Muratori's  value,  was  minded  to  take  him 
into  his  service,  '  to  employ  him  in  affairs  of 
especially  confidential  nature  and  delicacy, 
and  that  without  injury  to  the  virtuoso  in 
question,  whose  advantage  rather  ought  to 
be  considered  in  the  matter.*  He  informs 
him  of  the  ^  serene  purposes,*  in  order  that 
he  may  '  use  his  own  prudence,  and  insi- 
nuate all  the  suggestions  he  can,'  to  dispose 
him  (Muratori)  to  accept  the  offer,  *  not  for- 
getting to  report  to  us  here,  what  his  emo- 
luments there  at  present  consist  of,  since,  as 
I  said,  we  have  no  intention  of  injuring  him.' 

This  invitation  was  at  first  anything  but 
acceptable  to  Muratori.  lie  was  very  happy 
where  he  was ;  and  he  had  works  in  hand, 
which,  as  he  represented  to  the  duke's  agent, 
could  not  be  completed  anywhere,  save  in 
the  Ambrosian  library.  Nevertheless  he 
protested  that  he  was  ready  to  serve  his 
*  natural  sovereign,'  but  begged  to  be  allow- 
ed sufiicient  time  to  complete  the  works 
which  he  had  in  hand,  and  for  the  execution 
of  which  he  had  pledged  himself.  Mean- 
while the  duke's  agent  reported  to  his 
master,  that  Muratori's  emoluments  con- 
sisted of  an  annual  salary  of  1080  Milanese 
lire;  house-rent  to  the  value  of  100  lire; 
fees  for  '  exemptions '  to  the  amount  of  70 
lire;  and  a  daily  mass,  at  21  sous  daily, 
equal  to  380  lire  more.  Beside  this  he  had 
an  uncertain  amount  of  presents,  and  Mie 
saves  board  and  lodging  for  three  months  in 
summer  by  passing  them  in  the  houses  of 
several  nobles.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
calculated  that  he  has  about  seven  doppie 
a  month,  besides  food  and  lodging  for  three 
months  in  the  houses  of  other  people.' 

I  take  it  this  may  have  been  equal  to  about 
8800  francs  of  money  at  its  present  value. 


Having  learned  these  particulars,  the  Duke 
Rinaldo  himself  writes  to  his  agent  Bergomi 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1700 — 

Very  Illustrious  Sir, — Concerning  Dr.  Mu- 
ratori, I  communicate  to  your  Lordship  the 
intentions  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  {iic,  though 
he  is  writing  himself),  which  are  to  trust  to 
his  fidelity  and  ability  the  custody  of  my 
archives,  and  the  duty  of  arranging  them  pro- 
perly, to  which  end  proper  means  shall  be 
furnished  to  him.  We  will  give  him  a  hun- 
dred doppie yeaxly  in  cash,  paid  monthly;  and 
since  he  is  a  priest,  he  may,  when  occasion 
offers,  hope  for  some  further  assistance  from 
my  gratitude.  Your  Lordship  will  explain 
the  duke's  intentions  as  above,  letting  him 
know  the  high  opinion  which  the  duke  has  of 
him,  and  the  circumstances  which  induce  me 
to  place  him  in  so  confidential  a  position,  with 
emoluments  much  larger  than  those  which 
are  given  to  many  persons  of  higher  rank. 
Persuade  him  to  reficct  prudently  on  a  con- 
juncture of  circumstances  which  offers  him 
no  small  advantages,  since  the  position  is  one 
which  cannot  interfere  with  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies,  while  the  information  which 
he  may  draw  from  my  archives^  and  my 
library  may  signally  assist  them.  On  all 
which  points  your  adroitness,  having  such 
efficacious  grounds  to  go  upon  for  the  pressing 
him  to  accept  the  employment  promptly,  we 
doubt  not  that  your  Lordship  will  soon  com- 
municate to  us  a  result  in  conformity  with 
our  wishes. — Rinaldo  d'Estb. 

In  a  previous  letter  the  duke,  who  thus 
curiously  mixes  up  the  first  person  with  the 
third,  and  the  royal  plural  with  the  private 
individual  singular,  had  written,  after  urging 
his  good  intentions  towards  Muratori :  *0n 
the  other  hand,  he  ought  seriously  to  reflect 
on  the  duty,  which  is  incumbent  on  him,  of 
showing  himself  to  be  a  good  subject,  by 
embracing  the  opportunity  which  presents 
itself  of  employing  his  talents  in  the  service 
of  his  natural  province.'  And  Muratori 
seems  to  have  accorded  full  weight  to  this 
arcfument. 

Before  accepting  the  duke*s  offer,  bow- 
ever,  he  stipulated  that  he  should  be  allowed 
six  months  to  complete  the  works  he  had  in 
hand  ;  and  that  he  should  have  the  title  of 
librarian  as  well  as  that  of  archivist.  The 
letter  in  which  he  urges  this  second  demand 
is  curious,  but  too  loni;  to  be  given  in  ex- 
tenso.  The  two  points  on  which  he  insists 
are  that,  having  been  known  as  a  Bibiiotaca- 
rius  to  the  learned  world,  both  in  Italv 
and  abroad,  it  would  be  a  niarkod  descent 
to  be  now  known  only  as  arch i vista;  and 
secondly,  that,  as  he  hopes  to  do  work 
worthy  of  a  letterato^  the  glory  of  these 
would  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  dake» 
if  done  in  his  court  bv  one  who  did  not  hold 
such  a  position,  in  the  way  it  would  redoand 
if  he  were  in  the  fitter  place*     Evidently  lie 
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does  not  consider  that  an  archivist  has  any 
claim  to  be  considered  a  letterato. 

Eventually  both  these  demands  were  ac- 
corded, the  duke  making  the  most  difficulty 
about  the  first,  apparently  because  he  had 
to  find  free  quarters  for  Dr.  Hakemann  all 
the  time  that  he  was  awaiting  Muratori's 
arrival. 

Muratori  went  to^Modena|aboat  the  middle 
of  August,  1700,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  short  absences,  resided  there  till  his 
death,  on  January  23,  1750.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  a  quiet  life  of  unbroken  literary 
labour,  to  which  he  was  justified  in  looking 
forward,  was  very  soon  overclouded.  The 
War  of  Succession,  to  which  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  without  direct  heirs, 
on  November  1,  1700,  gave  rise,  soon  en- 
veloped the  whole  of  Europe.  Lombardy 
and  the  immediately  neighbouring  districts 
of  Italy,  as  usual,  oecame  one  of  the  fields 
of  most  active  operation,  and  it  very  shortly 
became  evident  to  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  the  petty  princes  who  ruled 
them,  that  no  efforts  to  assert  or  maintain 
their  neutrality  would  avail  to  save  them 
from  becoming  the  victims  of  a  warfare  in 
which  they  had  neither  part  nor  interest. 
Never  were  *  neutrals '  in  any  contest  more 
genuinely  such  at  heart.  The  proofs  of  this 
condition  of  sentiment,  and  of  the  results  of 
the  state  of  warfare,  as  affecting  those  whose 
position  removed  them  farthest  from  all 
connection  with  it,  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance  in  the  letters  of  Muratori,  and  are 
extremely  interesting  and  curious. 

And  of  these  letters  it  is  now  necessary 
to  say  as  much,  inadequate  as  it  must  neces- 
sarily be,  as  can  be  compressed  into  our 
already  waning  space. 

To  the  sixty-four  letters  of  Muratori 
whiah  Signor  Ricci's  title-page  promises,  he 
has  prefixed  a  list  of  all  the  printed  collec- 
tions of  letters  which  he  has  been  able  to 
find.  The  list  consists  of  thirty-one  diffe- 
rent publications :  some  substantive  works, 
consisting  of  collections  of  Muratori's  letters ; 
some  periodicals  containing  larger  or  smaller 
numbers  of  them  ;  some  general  collections 
of  letters,  among  which  are  a  few  of  Mura- 
tori ;  some  *  wedding  publications,'  *  with 


*  It  is,  and  for  many  generations  has  been,  a 
common  practice  In  Italy  to  compliment  a  new- 
ly married  couple  by  the  publication  of  some 
little  brochure  containing  anything  original, 
literary,  antiquarian,  historical,  of  which  the 
publisher  may  happen  to  be  in  possession.  A 
vast  mass  of  mteresting  and  curious  documents 
has  thus  been  published,  but  in  a  form  and  un- 
der conditions  so  sporadic  and  ephemeral  that 
it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  learn  that  such 
and  such  things  have  been  published,  or,  having 
learned  so  much,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them. 
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perhaps  one,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  letters. 
Altogether  Signor  Ricci  has  found,  he  says, 
about  1300.  But  already  his  list  may  be 
supplemented  by  additional  articles.  The 
date  on  the  title-page  of  Signor  Ricci's 
volume  is  1880.  But  in  1879  was  published 
the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  '  Miscellanea 
di  Storia  Italiana '  of  Turin,  which  contains, 
among  other  things,  a  collection  of  223 
letters  written  by  Muratori  to  his  intimate 
friend  Francesco  Arisi,  of  Cremona.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  Signor  Ricci's  list, 
though  appearing  in  a  volume  bearing  the 
date  of  1880,  was  drawn  up  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  above  collection  at  Turin. 
Certainly  it  would  not  have  escaped  his 
notice,  for  he  includes  in  his  list  129  letters 
published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  same 
periodical,  work  which  appeared  in  1869. 

Some  further  supplementary  gleanings 
may,  however,  still  be  added.  Some  few 
years  since.  Father  Gregorio  Falmieri,  of 
the  Benedictine  Convent  of  San  Calistus,  in 
Tractevere,  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
Secret  Vatican  Archives,  copied  a  considera- 
ble number  of  letters  from  Muratori  from 
the  originals  preserved  at  the  British  Museum 
among  the  Egerton  MSS.;  and  he  has  most 
obligingly  submitted  them  to  my  examina- 
tion. They  are  written  to  a  great  variety 
of  the  more  or  less  well-known  scholars  of 
the  day,  and  are  mainly,  if  not  altogether, 
concerned  about  the  current  learned'  litera- 
ture and  the  quarrels  which  seem  to  have 
always  made  so  remarkably  large  a  part  of 
the  lives  of  the  literary  men  of  the  time, 
and,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  specially  of  the 
scholars.  There  must  be,  1  think,  considera- 
bly more  than  a  hundred  of  them.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  addressed  to  per- 
sons in  England  (many  of  them  unquestion- 
ably were  not),  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
how  they  came  to  be  preserved  in  England ; 
though,  no  doubt,  persons  well  informed  as 
to  the  sources  of  the  MS.  treasures  of  the 
Museum  would  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  question.  These  letters  do  not 
seem  to  me  of  at  all  equal  interest  to  those 
addressed  to  Francesco  Arisi  at  Cremona, 
which  have  been  mentioned  above.  They 
contribute,  however,  to  enable  the  readers 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  Muratori's  epistolary  acti- 
vity, which  in  the  case  of  a  man  who,  it 
might  be  supposed,  had  not  a  moment  to 
spare  from  his  more  serious  and  colossal 
labours,  seems  almost  incredible. 

These  make  up  the  astounding  total  of 
between  1600  and  1700  letters  written  by 
the  same  hand  which  sent  to  press  the 
*  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,'  ^  The 
Antiquities  of   the  House  of  Este,'    'The 
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Italian  Antiqnities/  and  the  twelve  quarto 
volumes  of  *The  Annals,*  besides  a  cloud 
of  other  minor  works  ! 

The  letters  generally  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories:  those,  the  much  larger 
number,  relating  to  his  own  works  and  the 
progress  of  them,  to  those  of  other  scholars, 
and,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  quarrels, 
rivalries,  and  jealousies  subsisting  between 
them  ;  letters  written  to  intimate  friends, 
which  throw  some  light  on  his  own  daily 
life,  though,  as  may  be  readily  imagined, 
these  contoin  much  that  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  former  class ;  and  lastly, 
those  on  subjects  relating  to  purely  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  second  of  these  classes  is  obviously 
that  most  likely  to  contain  matter  of  inte- 
rest at  the  present  day,  though  some  of  the 
former  category  illustrate  not  unamusingly 
the  general  tone  of  the  literary  world  and 
scholarly  life  in  Italy  at  that  time.  And  of 
all  the  collections  of  letters  belonging  to  this 
class,  perhaps  that  of  his  long  and  active 
correspondence  with  his  friend  Francesco 
Arisi,  President  of  the  Court  at  Cremona,  is 
the  most  interesting.  These  letters  were 
first  published,  as  has  been  said,  at  Turin, 
in  1879,  in  the  'Miscellanea  di  Storia  Ita- 
liana,'  subsequent,  apparently,  to  the  pub- 
lication of  Signor  Ricci,  though  that  bears 
date  1880,  or  at  all  events  subsequent  to  the 
composition  of  it  They  range  from  1695 
to  1735.  Arisi  died  in  1743.  And  the 
editor,  Signor  Ceruti,  remarks  in  the  few 
words  of  preface  that  he  has  prefixed  to 
them,  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the  corre- 
spondence did  not  then  close,  though  no  fur- 
ther letters  have  been  found.  The  collection 
makes  part  of  a  much  larger  one,  consisting 
of  the  entire  correspondence  of  Arisi  with 
all  the  literary  men  of  his  day,  which  he  ar- 
ranged in  twenty-five  volumes,  now  preserved 
in  the  Municipal  Museum  of  Cremona 
Certainly  the  literary  world  owes  gratitude 
to  Signor  Ceruti  for  the  publication  of  these 
letters.  But  in  truth  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  *•  edited  ^  them  at  all.  No  single  line 
of  note  or  explanation  of  any  sort  is  vouch- 
safed to  us.  The  letters  are  printed,  and 
well  printed,  and  that  is  all.  And  yet  one 
would  have  thought  that  an  editor  could 
hardly  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  sup- 
plying on  almost  every  page  the  few  words 
of  elucidation  or  information,  in  some  cases 
absolutely  needed,  for  the  understanding  of 
the  subjects  alluded  to,  and  always  extremely 
desirable  as  calculated  to  render  the  reading 
of  them  infinitely  more  interesting.  This 
is  not  called  'editing*  out  of  Italy.  As  for 
an  index,  that  is  a  luxury  Italian  authors 
and  editors  rarely  dream  of  providing  ! 


From  the  very  beginning  these  letters 
show  that  Muratori*s  chief  preoccupation  at 
that  time — the  first  year  of  his  residence  at 
Milan — was  the  collection  of  ancient  in- 
scriptions. He  is  continually  begging  his 
friend  to  send  him  any  that  he  can  obtain, 
or  to  interest  himself  in  procuring  them 
from  other  places  and  persons.  '  It  matters 
nothing,*  he  writes,  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1695,  'that  the  inscriptions  you  have 
so  kindly  sent  me  may  have  been  mentioned 
in  some  other  work,  if  only  they  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  collections  of 
those  celebrated  authors  who  have  treated 
this  subject  ex  prqfesso^  such  as  Gruter,  Rei- 
nesius,  or  Spon.*  Again,  18th  October, 
1696:  *Ever  since  you  have  given  me  hopes 
of  some  more  marbles  (inscriptions),  I  live 
in  a  state  of  the  most  eager  expectation, 
being  determined,  I  too,  to  have  a  try  at 
these  marbles  in  earnest,  as  soon  as  I  have 
satiated  myself  with  my  villepf/iatura ;  ^ 
which  he  was  enjoying,  as  a  former  letter 
tells  us,  among  '  the  delights  of  the  Borro- 
mean  isles.*  The  splendid  Borromeo  family 
was  among  the  cavalierly  who  supplied  him 
with  a  summer  invitation  so  regularly  that 
it  could  be  counted  in  the  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  position  as  three  months*  board 
and  lodging  in  every  year.  Again,  on  the 
21st  December  of  the  same  year,  he  writes: 
'  I  am  anxious  for  some  information  about 
the  MS.  book  of  inscriptions  at  Tortona, 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Cotto, 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  bishop  of 
that  city.  And  I  want  to  hear  of  some 
cavaliere  who  might  be  able  to  obtain  for 
me  the  favour  of  a  sight  of  it ;  seeing  that 
I  am  now  pledged  to  do  something  with 
those  blessed  stones  (questi  henedetti  sassi),^ 
He  returns  again  and  again  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  often  sends  bits  of  inscriptions 
with  his  remarks  on  them  to  his  corresj^ond- 
ent. 

A  very  great  number  of  passages  in  the 
letters  illustrate  curiously  the  imperfections 
and  difficulties  of  intercommunication,  which 
not  only  rendered  epistolary  correspondence 
a  slow  and  uncertain  business,  out  in  a 
yet  greater  degree  rendered  the  obtaining 
of  books  printed  in  another  city  a  matter  of 
embarrassment  and  difficulty.  Opportuni- 
ties, often  those  offered  by  some  monk  tra- 
velling from  one  convent  of  his  order  to  an- 
other, were  constantly  being  looked  out  for. 
And  the  absence  of  any  civil  capital,  while 
Rome  was  at  least  a  central  point  and  capi- 
tal for  the  ecclesiastical  world,  caused  books 
to  be  frequently  sent  thither,  in  the  hope 
that  some  opportunity  would  more  readily 
be  found  of  sending  them  thence  to  the 
city  to  which  they  were  destined,  than  was 
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to  be  hoped  for  of  sending  them  direct 
from  one  provincial  city  to  another. 

On  the  1st  February,  1696,  he  writes:  *I 
know  that  you  have  good  friends  in  Rome ; 
and  I  want  you  to  interest  them  to  obtain 
secretly  some  of  the  inscriptions  that  are 
being  discovered  there  every  day,  or  that 
have  been  discovered  of  late  years.  I  should 
think  that  some  conquest  might  easily  be 
made  thus  by  your  means;  and  I  await 
your  reply  on  this  subject.  Oh,  happy  me  1 
if  the  Tortona  inscriptions  could  be  found 
in  that  city  ! ' 

Having  written  to  his  friend  that  some- 
body had  written  of  Cremona  that  it  was 
*the  Africa  of  Italy,'  it  would  seem  that 
his  friend  had  resented  the  imputation. 
For  in  his  next  letter  he  writes  (27th  Feb- 
ruary same  year) — 

A  great  chastisement  for  a  small  fault,  if 
you  call  such  the  telling  of  a  truth !  I  will 
say  that  Cremona  is  an  earthly  paradise ;  but 
I  shall  have  only  you  in  my  thoughts  when  I 
say  so.  I  will  say,  if  you  bid  me,  that  the 
Carnival  is  there  more  delightful,  and,  if  you 
like,  even  longer  than  at  Milan.'*'  And  then 
you  will  have  no  excuse  for  making  me  wait 
for  the  Tortona  inscriptions.  So  now,  don't 
play  the  sulky  or  the  angry,  any  longer,  or 
Saint  Phebus  have  mercy  on  you  I  For  I  will 
write  a  dozen  big  volumes  against  you,  which 
shall  make  out  your  celebrated  tower  t  to  be 
but  a  distaff ! 

Again,  24th  July,  1696 :  *  Don't  forget  those 
inscriptions  of  Muschio !  If  you  do  I  will 
make  ready  a  monstrous  volume  against 
that  African  region  of  yours,  and  will  say 
worse  things  of  it  than  Father  Meldola| 
said ! ' 

Many  passages  in  these  letters  curiously 
illustrate  the  church-steeple  patriotism,  as  it 
has  been  called,  which  was  so  strong  a  pas- 
sion with  the  Italians  of  that  day.  Having 
no  nation  to  be  proud  of  and  to  love,  the 
Italian  of  those  centuries  nourished  the 
fondest  and  most  jealous  love  for  his  native 
city;  and  resented,  not  in  joke,  as  with 
Muratori  and  his  correspondent,  but  in  the 
most  serious  earnest,  any  attempt  to  glorify 
another  city  at  its  expense.  Francesco 
Arisi  was  at  this  time  engaged  on  a  literary 
history  of  Cremona,  and  his  friend's  letters 
contain  numerous  allusions  to  this  work. 
Every  now  and  then  he  communicates  to 
bim  some  scrap  of  information  picked  up 
in  his  own  reading,  which  may  be  of  use  for 

*  The  Milan  Carnival,  by  special  privilege 
and  custom,  lasts  several  days  longer  than  any- 
where else. 

f  The  tower  al  Cremona  is  the  highest  in 
Italy. 

X  It  was  he  who  had  called  it  the  Africa  of 
Italy. 


his  friend's  work.  *•  At  last  I  hope  I  have 
gained  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Cremona, 
since  I  have  contributed  a  little  bit  to  its 
history,'  he  writes,  with  reference  to  some 
of  these  communications.  One  of  his  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject  seems  hardly  to  have 
merited  the  above  reward.  *  Is  it  true,'  he 
asks,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1696,  Hhat  a 
girl  of  Cremona  became  the  wife  of  the 
King  {sic)  of  China,  and  that  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  King  of  Spain  the 
father  and  the  mother  of  the  girl  were  sent 
thither?'  In  the  following  letter  he  writes: 
*  I  can't  learn  anything  more  here  *  about 
the  young  wife  of  the  King  of  China,  but 
will  look  into  the  matter  at  Milan.  The 
venerable  (?)  story  was  told  me  by  the 
Father  Guardian  of  the  Capuchins,  who 
passed  some  days  in  this  villa;  and  as  he  is 
an  extremely  well-read  man,  and  very  old  (!), 
I  considered  him  to  be  a  good  authori- 
ty.' A  little  later  he  writes:  *I  have  not 
been  able  to  speak  again  with  the  Father 
Guardian  of  the  Capuchins  in  order  to  ask 
him  for  some  more  certain  information 
about  the  Chinese  Queen.  But  from  what 
has  been  told  me  by  other  persons  to  whom 
I  have  communicated  the  story,  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  fable ;  so  that  this  feminine  glory 
will  not  figure  in  the  story  of  Cremona.' 

About  the  time  of  the  new  year,  169V, 
he  writes  a  joint  letter  to  Arisi  and  two 
other  friends,  explaining  that  his  not  having 
written  sooner  was  due  to  the  foot  post 
from  Cremona  having  arrived  days  after  its 
time  by  reason  of  the  badness  of  the  roads. 
He  concludes  with :  *  May  God  grant  all 
three  of  you  the  fulness  of  Milanese  felicity, 
which  is  to  make  your  lives  happy,  to  eat 
well,  and  drink  better.  And  with  that,  my 
dearest  friends,  I  embrace  you.'  On  the 
first  of  May  he  writes :  *  May  will,  I  trust, 
bring  you  all  its  blossoms,  and  every  flower 
that  blows  either  in  the  garden  or  on  the 
great  Mount  Parnassus ! ' 

A  vast  number  of  pleasant  notices  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer,  and  illustrating  the 
ideas  and  manners  of  the  time  and  clime, 
might  be  gathered  from  these  letters,  if  the 
gods  would  grant  for  us  poor  Nat  Lee's 
modest  petition,  and  *  annihilate  but  space 
and  time.'  But  failing  this,  we  must  leave 
many  a  flower  unplucked,  and  get  on  to  a 
period  when  the  tone  of  the  letters  is 
changed. 

Hitherto,  though  the  main  subject  of 
almost  every  letter  is  concerned  with  some 
point  of  now  absolutely  dead  and  forgotten 
literature,  the  tone  of  the  writer  has  been 
always  marked  by  pleasantry  and  little  quips 
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and  jokeB,  to  a  degree  by  no  means  common 
among  the  scholastic  letter- writers  of  the 
time.  But  this  period  of  happy  literary 
work  and  quiet  assured  security  was  to  come 
to  an  end. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1700,  he  writes:  *I 
am  thinking  of  going  to  Modena  next  week, 
where  I  shall  probably  remain  in  the  service 
of  that  Duke.  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
so,  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  grief  I  shall 
accept  advantages  greater  than  those  which 
I  enjoy  here.*  In  fact,  it  was  with  great 
regret  that  he  quitted  his  dear  Ambrosian 
library.  But  much  greater  troubles  were  at 
hand.  Charles  II.  of  Spain  died  on  the  1st 
of  November,  1700.  The  War  of  Succes- 
sion broke  ont ;  and  it  very  soon  became 
evident  that  Italy  would  be  crushed,  as  be- 
tween hammer  and  anvil,  by  the  struggle  of 
the  contending  Powers,  for  the  success  of 
neither  of  which  did  either  the  petty 
Princes  or  their  subjects  care  a  jot.  ^  Heaven 
help  us!'  writes  Muratori  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1701.  ^The  Modenese  are  good  Ita- 
lians, not  Germans ;  and  whosoever  does  not 
believe  in  our  absolute  neutrality  is  cither 
very  ignorant  or  a  calumniator.'  On  the 
24th  November,  1701,  he  writes— r 

The  proclamation  published  by  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  is  terrible.  He  commands  all  per- 
sons who  have  property  in  his  States  to  go 
and  live  in  the  city,  and  carry  thither  all  their 
movable  possessions,  under  fear  of  confisca- 
tion. '  The  Duke  of  Parma,  too,  has  ordered 
all  crops  to  be  cut  around  his  city,  we  know 
not  for  what  reason.  Meanwhile  we  unfortu- 
nates have  the  rosary  in  our  hands  from 
morning  till  night,  praying  God  to  defend  us 
from  both  the  French  and  the  German  claws. 

On  the  15th  December  of  that  year,  *  For 
the  last  three  days  we  have  heard  the  fre- 
quent report  of  heavy  cannonading,  but  as 
yet  know  nothing  of  the  cause  of  it.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  courier  by  whom  I 
received  your  letter  was  delayed  till  Tues- 
day morning,  and  did  not  bring  any  letters 
from  Mantua,  not  having  ventured  to  pass 
by  that  city.'  The  famous  blockade  of 
Mantua  was  then  beginning. 

On  the  2l8t  of  April,  1702— 

The  Germans  have  fortified  Borgoforte  with 
artillery,  thrown  up  ramparts  at  Governolo, 
added  to  the  fortifications  of  Brescello,  Ca- 
neto,  Ostiano,  &c.,  and  are  more  closely  press- 
ing the  blockade  (of  Mantua).  But  they  are 
without  money,  vrry  badly  off  for  food  and 
forage,  and  not  a  little  inferior  in  numbers  to 
the  others.  The  fall  of  the  English  giant  is 
fatal  for  them;  and  you  will  see  that  in  the 
end  they  will  gain  nothing  in  Italy. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the /all  of  the 
English  giant  was  as  devoutly,  or  gladly, 
and  as  prematurely  believed  on  the  conti- 


nent in  those  days  as  it  has  so  often  been 
since ! 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1702,  we  hear  that — 

The  French  have  paid  the  people  of  Pia- 
cenza  twenty  thousand  francs  for  the  damage 
done  to  their  territory;  and  the  Gennans 
have  accorded  two  thousand  florins  to  the 
Keggio  people  in  consideration  of  the  injury 
inflicted  by  the  recent  violent  sacking  of  that 
city;  and  this  they  have  done  without  spend- 
ing a  halfpenny  of  their  own,  because  the 
sum  in  question  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
contribution  which  they  have  arbitrarily  im- 
posed on  the  Modenese. 

These  letters  continue  to  present  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  country  and  its  terrors  and  sufferings ; 
and  contain  many  notices  useful  for  estab- 
lishing the  details  of  the  story  of  that  mise- 
rable time. 

But  our  waning  space  forbids  as  to  linger 
over  them. 

Things  became  gradually  worse  and  worse 
with  the  little  helpless  Duchy  of  Modena. 
The  Duke  was  compelled  to  leave  his  capital 
and  take  refuge  at  Bologna.  And,  what 
was  of  much  greater  importance  to  Mura- 
tori, it  was  judged  prudent  to  remove  the 
archives.  He  was  beginning  to  remedy  the 
confusion  in  which  these  very  important 
masses  of  historical  documents  wer^  Ijing, 
in  consequence  of  their  removal  from  Fer- 
rara  about  a  hundred  years  previously,  when 
this  second  removal  put  a  stop  to,  and  par- 
tially undid,  his  work. 

Then  came  at  last  peace  and  better  times ; 
and  Muratori,  armed  with  letters  from  his 
own  Sovereign  and  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, was  sent  on  an  expedition  to  examine 
all  the  most  notable  deposits  of  the  archives 
in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his 
*  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  E»te.'  The 
opportunity,  of  course,  was  invaluable  also 
for  the  collection  of  the  materials  for  his 
colossal  work,  the  ^Scriptores  Rerum  Itali- 
carum.' 

But  we  roust  hurry  over  all  these  years 
of  happy  activity  and  fruitful  labour,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  reminding  the  lovers 
of  scholarly  biography  of  the  singularly 
copious  treasures  for  the  reconstruction  and 
picturing  of  such  a  life  which  these  diffe- 
rent collections  of  letters  afford,  and  roust 
restrict  ourselves  to  quoting  one  urtwo  pa^ 
sages  from   the   latest   letters*   preserved. 

*  The  letters  that  I  am  about  to  rite  a  few 

Passa{;;e8  from  are  anioni;  tho*>c  puhli^hed  ai 
lorciico.  1854»  by  Bonaini.  Policlori.  Guasti. 
and  Milanc^i.  Tliis  publics^ion  has  been  put 
forth  in  a  far  more  workmanlike  condition  thma 
that  of  Signer  Ccruti.  We  have  to  thank  lb« 
above-mentioned  Tuscan  sc'holnrs  for  some 
ful  notes. 
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which  show  how  the  aged  scholar  retained 
his  interest  in  his  beloved  studies  to  the 
last- 
On  the  6th  December,  1748,  very  little 
more  than  a  year  before  his  death,  he  writes 
to  his  old  friend  Giovanni  Lami  at  Flo- 
rence :  *  In  the  last  "  Novelle "  *  I  saw  a 
pleasant  letter  about  Maria  d^Agreda.f  1 
amuse  myself  with  guessing  who  the  author 
can  be.  If  he  escape  the  attacks  of  a  swarm 
of  friars  with  a  whole  skin  1  shall  say  that 
he  is  lucky.  But  there  is  no  place  for  giv- 
ing things  their  right  names  like  Florence.' 
The  writer  in  the  *  Novelle '  had  called^  the 
story  a  *  friar's  romance.' 

The  question  of  the  diminution  of  the 
excessive  number  of  festivals,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  was  prescribed  by  the  Church, 
continued  to  interest  him  in  a  special  man- 
ner to  the  end  of  his  life.  On  the  18th  of 
July,  1749,  he  writes  to  Florence  to  Gio- 
vanni Lami :  '  If  your  archbishop  does  not 
imitate  him  of  Lucca,|  who  having,  at  the 
urgent  instance  of  that  republic,  petitioned 
the  Pope  to  authorize  a  diminution  of 
Church  festivals,  wrote  secretly  a  second 
letter  to  his  Holiness  to  the  contrary  effect, 
certainly  the  example  of  the  whole  of  Tus- 
cany would  be  a  great  point  gained  towards 
the  spreading  in  Italy  of  a  conviction  that 
the  festivals  should  be  curtailed.' 

A  little  later,  3rd  October,  1749,  he  writes  to 
the  same  old  friend :  '  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Querini '  (his  old  adversary  in  the  matter  of 
the  festivals)  '  writes  to  me  that  he  continues 
to  be  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  malady  of 
bis  legs.  God  is  treating  me  more  mercifully. 
Although  the  weakness,  specially  of  my  arms 
and  hands,  continues,  yet  I  am  able  to  walk 
abroad  a  little,  and  my  right  hand  has  re- 
covered so  much  strength  that  I  am  able  to 
write  a  few  letters.' 

But  the  end  was  drawing  near,  and  that 
right  hand  which  had  written  so  vast  a  mass, 
and  which  could  still  with  difficulty  write  a 
few  letters,  was  very  shortly  to  drop  the  pen 
for  the  last  time.  Much  about  the  same 
time  as  the  letter  last  quoted  was  written  he 

♦  A  literary  periodical  of  that  time. 

t  Maria  d'Agreda  was  a  Spanish  Franciscan 
nun,  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  attempted 
what  the  Lourdes  and  La  Salette  impostors  have 
attempted  with  better  success  in  the  nineteenth. 
The  Pontiffs  and  the  scholars  of  that  day  satis- 
factorily decided  against  her  pretensions.  The 
Franciscans,  however,  it  would  seem,  as  usual, 
would  not  abandon  the  claims  of  their  fellow- 
religionist. 

{The  Papal  ordinance  authorizing  the  dimi- 
nution in  question  had  to  be  promulgated  for 
each  one  of  the  Slates  into  which  Italy  was  di- 
vided; and  the  Pope  seems  to  have  acted  in  the 
matter  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
several  metropolitans. 


wrote  to  another  friend  who  was  in  ill  health : 
*I  find  myself,  too,  under  the  pressure  of 
age,  which  weighs  ever  more  heavily  upon 
me,  becoming  very  unwilling  to  prolong  my 
sojourn  here  below,  and  1  find  consolation  in 
the  hope  of  the  other.'  On  the  14th  No- 
vember, 1749,  he  writes  to  Francisco  Gori: 
*  I  rejoice  that  you  are  well  and  able  to  con- 
tinue your  work.  As  for  me,  I  have  fallen 
into  such  weakness  of  body,  and  of  mind 
also,  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  hoped  from 
me.  And  I  have  troubled  the  public  enough  1 ' 
Again  on  the  10th  December,  of  the  same 
year :  *  I  write  to  tell  you  of  my  condition. 
I  am  much  gone  down.  Two  weeks  ago  a 
sudden  attack  of  giddiness  deprived  me  al- 
together of  the  use  of  my  right  eye.  And  a 
few  days  later  the  left  eye  was  involved  in 
the  same  tragedy.  So  that  you  see  that  1 
am  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  not 
another  line  is  to  be  drawn  from  me.  But 
God's  will  be  done!'  Still,  however,  the 
ruling  passion  asserts  itself.  In  the  same 
letter  he  tells  his  friend  that  he  has  *■  surprised 
him  by  his  new  announcement  of  his  work 
on  "  Ancient  Gems."  *  I  know  nobody  else 
so  industrious  as  you  are  1 ' 

Then  comes  the  last  of  all,  written  to  the 
same  friend,  on  the  24th  December,  1749, 
just  a  month  before  his  death:  ^Yesterday 
Signor  Van  der  Mieden,  from  Holland,  came 
to  visit  me,  bringing  me  a  very  welcome  letter 
from  you.  1  found  him  an  agreeable  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  much  erudition,  and  one  who 
has  profited  by  his  travels.  But  1  could  not 
see  him,  because  of  the  misfortune  of  my 
eyes,  for  which  there  is  no  hope  of  ameliora- 
tion. For  it  is  not  cataract  which  affects 
them,  but  the  effect  of  internal  humours 
which,  have  entirely  deprived  the  pupils  of 
the  power  of  moving.  God's  will  be  done ! 
Very  little  life  remains  to  me,  so  that  there 
is  the  less  lost ! ' — 1.«.,  by  his  blindness. 

This,  as  far  as  is  apparent,  is  the  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote.     He  died  on  the  2 3rd  January, 
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Professor  Max  Midler.    New  Edition. 
1880. 

(3)  Ursprung    der   Sprache.      Von.  Ludwio 

Noire.    Mainz.     1877. 
Max  Midler  and  the  Philosophy  of  Language, 
By  Ludwio  Noire.     1879. 

(4)  Vergteichendes  Worterbuch  der  indogermai- 

tehen  Spraehen,     Von   August  Pick. 
Gottingen.     1874. 

The  fable  of  Colnmbns  and  the  egg  is  for 
ever  receiving  fresh  illustration,  and  not  in 
the  history  of  adventure  only,  bnt  likewise 
of  thought.  A  new  science  often  proves  to 
be  less  important  for  its  direct  teaching  than 
for  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon  old  truths, 
bringing  thero  into  prominence  and  impress- 
ing them  upon  our  thoughts  in  a  way  they  had 
never  been  impressed  before.  But  when 
they  have  been  so  presented,  we  wonder 
that  we  should  before  have  passed  them  so 
negligently  by.  We  seem  then,  for  the  first 
time,  to  measure  their  size  by  means  of  the 
shadow  which  they  have  cast  over  neighbour- 
ing fields  of  thought  Something  of  this 
kind  is  likely  to  be  the  service  which  the 
study  of  language  will  render  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind.  Comparative  Philology  is  a 
young  science,  but  it  has  already  grown  to 
sufficient  magnitude  to  be  divided  into  many 
different  provinces  of  research.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  which  among  its  thousand-fold 
contributions  to  knowledge  will  eventually 
be  reckoned  the  most  valuable.  But  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  not  the  least  serviceable 
will  be  found  in  the  results  of  that  special 
department  which  aims  at  investigating 
through  the  history  of  words  the  history  of 
human  thought  This  will  discover  to  us 
many  new  facts ;  but,  as  we  before  hinted, 
its  usefulness  will  not  be  confined  to  these 
positive  discoveries.  It  will  further,  we  may 
believe,  in  dealing  with  many  known  truths 
in  mental  philosophy,  place  them  in  so  clear 
a  light  that  henceforth  some  of  those  endless 
disputes  over  them  which  have  wearied  out 
the  world  will  be  laid  to  rest  It  will  raise 
questions  seemingly  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
metaphysics  into  the  light  of  day,  and  show 
them  capable  of  being  formulated  in  a  tongue 
^  understanded  of  the  people.* 

We  speak,  indeed,  at  present  a  strain  of 
prophecy  rather  than  of  history.  The  greater 
part  of  this  work  remains  to  do ;  it  has  as 
yet  only  been  set  on  foot  The  study  of 
thought  through  language  is  so  young  a 
study  that  it  has  scarcely  yet  got  for  itself  a 
name  which  would  be  generally  recogmzed. 
The  Philosophy  of  Language,  however,  is 
the  title  which  it  most  deserves,  and  will 
probably  keep.  As  yet  only  one  book  of 
capital  importance  has  appeared  in  this  field. 
It  is  the  work  of  Lazarus  Geiger   on  the 


'  Origin  and  Development  of  Human  Speech 
and  Reason  '  (*  Ursprung  und  Entwickelung 
der  menschlichen  Sprache  und  Vernunft*), 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  albeit  many  valaable  contributions 
have  come  from  other  hands.  Professor 
Max  Muller  has  made  such,  for  he  (as  his 
recent  translation  of  Kant  abundantly  shows) 
is  both  a  philologist  and  a  philosopher. 
Ludwig  Noir6  has  made  such  in  his  interest- 
ing *  Ursprung  der  Sprache  ;*  as  have  Lazarus 
and  Steinthal  in  their  *  Zeitschrift  fur  Volks- 
psychologie,'  and  in  their  individual  works. 
£ven»the  eccentric  and,  as  must  be  confessed, 
somewhat  extravagant  Chavee,*  or  his  pre- 
decessor Latouche,f  should  not  be  utterly 
forgotten.  They  had  at  all  events  the  merit 
of  early  discerning  the  possibility  and  the 
value  of  the  study  whereof  we  speak.  But 
all  the  grain  that  has  yet  been  gathered  must 
be  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  a  sample 
of  the  boundless  harvest  which  seems  to  be 
waiting  to  be  reaped  from  this  field  of  in- 
quiry. 

What  we  propose  to  do  in  the  following 
pages  is  to  set  before  the  reader  some  of  the 
more  interesting  questions  which  have  at 
present  been  brought  within  the  province  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Language.  We  shall  do 
this  with  the  object  of  exciting  rather  than 
of  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  the  student. 
We  are  not,  be  it  remembered,  giving  an 
aperpu  of  the  results  of  a  science  which  has 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  orbicularity  and 
completeness,  but  recording  the  first  guesses 
of  a  science  which  is  young  and  aspiring. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  words  as 
a  help  to  the  study  of  thought  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, easily  recognized.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  errors  which  hav<»  in 
different  ages  found  their  place  in  philoso- 
phy, almost  all  have  largely  depended  upon 
an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  relation- 
ship of  words  to  thoughts.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  ancient  philosophy,  because 
the  founders  of  it,  the  Greek  philosophers, 
for  example,  were  by  a  vast  majority  ignorant 
of  any  tongue  but  their  own.  To  the  Greek 
the  word  and  the  thought  were  identical^ 
both  being  expressed  by  the  one  word  XoyoS. 
All  through  the  history  of  Greek  thought 
we  may  detect  an  under-current  of  belief 
to  the  effect  that  the  mere  power  of  giving 
utterance  to  an  idea  gave  to  that  idea  a  cer- 
tain objective  reality  and  existence  apart 
from  the  brain  of  the  person  who  uttered  it. 
This  thought  came  most  conspicuously  to 
the  front  in  the  utterances  of  the  Sophists  and 
Rhetoricians  against  whom  Socrates  contend- 

*  *  Ideologie  lexicologique  ou  positive.* 
t  *  Clef  de  I'Etymologie.'    1886. 
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ed.  We  meet  with  it — less  often  expressed 
than  subtiliy  and  more  harmfully  assumed — 
throughout  the  speeches  of  Socrates'  oppo- 
nents in  the  Platonic  Dialogues. 

And,  what  is  worse,  the  great  philosopher 
did  not  himself  escape  the  infection  of 
the  notion.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Plato's  idealism — to  the  extent  to  which  he 
carried  it — was  largely  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence upon  a  confusion  between  language 
and  thought,  and  an  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  words.  A  full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  way  in  which  general  and  abstract 
terms  arise,  and  so  of  what  they  really  are, 
would  have  dissipated  the  notion  that,  cor- 
responding to  every  general  or  abstract  idea, 
there  must  somewhere  or  other  be  a  positive 
existence.  But  a  full  appreciation  of  that 
process  would  have  been  all  but  impossible 
to  men  who  had  never  learnt  to  compare 
their  own  tongue  with  some  foreign  one, 
and  to  note  bow  each  expresses  certain 
ideas  in  which  the  other  is  wanting.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  been  all  but  impossible 
to  the  infant  philosophy  of  Greece.  And 
once  again,  albeit  Aristotle  was  far  removed 
from  the  opinions  of  Plato  upon  the  subject 
of  language,  we  must  attribute  to  the  same 
sort  of  confusion  between  word  and  thought, 
the  muuse  which,  almost  from  the  time  of 
its  creation,  has,  gone  alongside  of  the  use 
made  of  Aristotle's  logic ;  a  misuse  which 
was  never  fully  exposed  or  referred  to  its 
real  ground  until  the  days  of  Kant. 

Geiger,  it  is  true,  in  one  place  where  he 
is  insisting  upon  the  connection  between 
words  and  thoughts,  allows  himself  to  be 
carried  away  so  far  as  to  assert  something 
like  an  identity  between  them.  And  then  he 
seems  even  to  look  back  with  regret  to  the 
double  use  of  the  Greek  Xoyo?^  and  to  wish 
that  confusion  of  ideas  had  been  preserved 
in  modern  languages.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
wish,  and  one  of  the  least  judicious  things 
which  the  clearsighted  writer  has  allowed 
himself  to  say.  For  the  difficulties  which 
arose  out  of  this  Aoyo^continued  to  attend 
Greek  philosophy  throughout  its  career.  In 
time  men  did  learn  that  speech  and  thought 
were  not  identical.  But  as  one  word  con- 
tinued to  stand  for  both  they  could  not 
fnlly  realize  the  fact.  Hence  arose  a  confu- 
sion of  thought,  the  parent  of  that  mystical 
philosophy  attaching  to  the  notion  of  the 
j[/ogo9y  which,  however  true  in  the  germ,  and 
however  suited  in  other  hands  to  illustrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  Faith,  was  not 
in  itself  an  element  of  clearness  in  the  men- 
tal science  of  the  time. 

It  would  be  possible  to  bring  down  the 
catalogue  of  philosophical  errors  grounded 
upon  a  confusion  of  words  from  ancient  to 


quite  modern  times,  through  the  systems  of 
Descartes,  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitz, 
Hume,  even  perhaps  of  Kant.  But  we 
might  find  ourselves  plunged  too  suddenly 
into  questions  which  are  still  matter  of  con- 
troversy. It  is  undeniable  that  the  study  of 
language  sheds  immense  light  upon  these 
controverted  questions.  But  in  order  that 
that  light  may  be  appreciated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  touching  upon  them  in  a  hasty 
or  partial  way. 

Let  us,  however,  in  taking  leave  of  these 
preliminary  considerations,  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  if  the  ancients — the  Greeks, 
at  any  rate — were  led  into  certain  errors  by 
a  tendency  to  confound  altogether  thought 
and  speech,  our  tendency  to  error  lies  in  an 
exactly  opposite  direction — the  habit  of 
keeping  the  two  entities  too  much  apart. 
Historically  considered,  for  instance,  their 
connection  is  the  most  intimate  possible. 
If  the  fact  that  we  have  a  word  for  each 
shows  that  for  us  speech  and  thought  are 
not  the  same,  still  it  is  quite  certain  that  by 
men  in  a  more  primitive  condition  they  are 
almost  always  identified.  We  know  that 
many  savages  express  this  opinion  by  calling 
thinking '  speaking  in  the  stomach.'  It  is  an 
ingenious  suggestion  of  G^iger's,  one,  in 
fact,  which  almost  carries  conviction  with  it, 
that  the  difficulty  we  find  in  thinking  during 
a  deafening  noise  arises  from  the  fact  that 
our  ears  have  an  inherited  faculty  of  atten- 
tion, descending  from  days  when  men 
always  spoke  their  thoughts.  Now -a- days 
we  take  it  for  certain  that  man  is  capable 
of  thinking  without  even  any  speaking  in 
the  stomach,  without,  that  is,  forming  dis- 
tinct words.  Geiger  is  disposed  to  deny 
this ;  yet  we  believe  that  most  of  our  readers 
will  decide  against  him  when  they  recall 
times  in  which,  when  the  brain  was  much 
excited,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
on  very  distinct  trains  of  thought  which 
could  frame  themselves  in  no  sort  of  lan- 
guage. We  can  think  without  words  to 
some  extent  at  least.  The  Greek,  as  we 
have  seen  just  now,  learnt  to  distinguish 
thought  and  speech  when  they  still  had  but 
one  name  between  them.  But  this  does  not 
apply  to  earlier  man.  He  might  say  with 
literal  truth  what  Daudet's  Numa  Roumestan 
says  of  himself,  ^  Quand  je  ne  parle  pas  je 
ne  pense  pas.' 

For  all,  therefore,  that  concerns  roan's 
early  history,  thought  and  speech  may  be 
looked  upon  as  almost  identical,  as  some- 
thing like  what,  according  to  certain  philoso- 
phers, the  Ego  and  the  non-Ego  are,  namely, 
the  subjective  and  objective  presentation  of 
the  same  thing.  The  animal  capable  of 
though t-^f    what  deserves  the   name  of 
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thought — is  an  animal  capable  of  speech 
also ;  and  the  fact  that  the  lower  creation  is 
without  the  second  shows  it  to  be  devoid  of 
the  first  This  assertion  will  appear  startling, 
or  even  shocking,  at  first  sight  to  many. 
Evidently  the  truth  of  it  depends  upon  the 
exact  significance  which  wc  attach  to  the 
word  thought  Let  us  therefore  try  and  get 
a  somewhat  clearer  notion  of  what  is  *  the 
only  kind  of  thought  which  deserves  the 
name/  the  only  kind  of  thought  which  is 
expressible  by  speech. 

Now  Geiger  has  shown,  by  a  train  of 
reasoning  and  evidence  which  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce  here,  that  so  far  as  the  faculty 
of  speech  depends  upou  any  mere  physical 
superiority  which  we  possess  over  the  lower 
animals,  it  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  capa- 
city of  our  organ  of  sight  as  compared  with 
the  capacity  of  any  other  organ.  Even  our 
power  of  sight,  indeed,  as  will  presently  ap- 
pear, is  as  much  a  mental  as  a  physical  gift. 
But  this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  physical 
origin  to  which  human  speech  can  be  re- 
ferred. For  we  need  not  spend  time  to 
show  that  it  is  due  not  at  all  to  any  greater 
capabilities  in  the  sounding  organs  them- 
selves, in  which  certain  among  the  lower 
creation,  such  as  ravens,  magpies,  parrots, 
are  quite  on  a  level  with  the  lower  human 
races.  Speech,  then,  arises  most  directly 
from  our  faculty  of  vision  ;  and  words  were 
originally  designed  to  express  things  seen. 
It  will  be  one  way,  therefore,  of  getting  some 
faint  conception  of  the  world  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  non-speaking  race  of  living 
beings,  and  therefore  of  their  mental  con- 
dition, if  we  abstract  from  our  world  the 
faculty  of  sight  and  try  and  picture  the  world 
as  it  would  be  if  sight  were  altogether 
wanting  to  the  human  family.  This  is 
something  more  than  trying  to  imagine  what 
the  world  is  to  a  person  bom  blind,  because 
the  man  born  blind  shares  in  the  joint  inheri- 
tance of  all  the  human  race,  among  which 
the  greatest  gift  is  the  gift  of  language. 
Language  was  invented  by  seeing  men,  but 
it  can  be  used  by  men  who  have  never  had 
sight;  and  by  using  it  these  last  become 
partakers  in  a  world  which  language  has  in  a 
manner  created. 

It  will  be  said,  '  But  animals  have  sight* 
Undoubtedly  they  have;  and  we  are  not 
asking  the  reader  to  imagine  what  the  world 
would  be  to  a  blind  animal,  but  to  a  blind 
human  race.  What  the  lower  animals  have 
not  got  is  speech ;  and  it  is  because  to  ima- 
gine sight  lacking  to  us  is  one  way  of  arriving 
at  a  conception  of  what  our  world  would  be 
if  speech  were  abstracted  from  us  that  we 
make  the  supposition.  Our  sightless  world 
might  have  some  faint  resemblance  to  their 


speechless  world.  In  such  an  unseen  uni- 
verse, so  far  as  ourpresent  experience  allows 
us  to  judge  of  it,  there  would  be  no  things^ 
that  is  to  say,  no  definitely  limited  objects. 
Without  the  help  of  the  faculty  of  vision  the 
conception  of  a  thing  would  never  form  itself 
in  the  mind.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
imagine  what,  in  such  circumstances,  our 
sense  of  touch  would  give  us ;  *  but  certainly 
sound  and  smell  and  taste  never  would  pro- 
duce the  idea  of  definite  things.  They 
would,  without  the  help  of  language,  be  mere 
fleeting  sensations.  As  it  is,  when  we  wish 
to  give  an  individuality  (which  is  to  say  a 
distinct  entity)  to  our  ideas  of  sound  and 
smell,  and  so  take  cognizance  of  them  in 
language,  the  names  which  we  use  for  them 
can  be  nearly  always  shown  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  sight  world.  We  involuntarily 
picture  smells  as  hanging  in  the  shape  of  a 
fine  mist  over  the  object  whence  they  pro- 
ceed ;  we  pictq/e  them  rising  up  like  a  mist, 
and  so  forth.  This  imagery  is  in  no  way  the 
result  of  a  belief  that  smell  is  caused  by 
minute  particles  of  matter;  for  it  will  be 
found  quite  as  strong  in  persons  who  have 
no  idea  of  this  scientific  theory.  Anci  traces 
far  earlier  than  the  days  of  any  such  scientific 
explanations  are  to  be  found  of  the  same 
idea  in  language.  It  is  hard  for  us  English, 
for  example,  to  distinguish  the  various  shades 
of  meaning  which  we  give  to  the  word  reek. 
Does  it  mean  to  smoke  or  to  smell  ?  A  man 
comes  reeking  from  a  crime;  or,  if  we 
choose,  he  himself  recks  of  villainy.  Then 
consider  the  words  with  which  our  reek  is 
connected,  and  we  discover  just  the  same 
ambiguity.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
riechen  and  Geruch  signifying  smell ;  on  the 
other,  rauchen^  Rauch  signifying  smoke. 
That  all  these  words  have  had  one  root  admits 
of  no  question.  So,  again,  is  the  German 
Duft  both  vapor  and  smell.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  our  own 
word  emell  is  allied  to  the  Dutch  smelen,  to 
burn  or  smoke,  and  to  the  Low  German 
smeulen^  to  smoulder. 

Very  many  of  our  words  for  sound  like- 
wise carry  with  them  the  idea  of  a  visible 
action ;  and  it  is  hard  for  us  even  now  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  notions  in  our  thoughts.  Crack, 
bang,  clap^  pop^  have  all  this  double  meaning. 
Other  words  show  evidence  of  it  so  soon  as 


*  It  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
distlDCtion  made  a  moment  ago  between  a  blind 
human  rctee  and  a  single  blind  individual. 
With  the  help  of  language,  touch  easily  gives 
us  a  notion  of  things— of  tables,  chairs,  books, 
&c. ;  but  would  touch  give  this  if  speech  had 
not  first  made  smooth  Uie  way?  By  a  man  bom 
blind  the  notion  of  tilings  must  be  derived 
through  touch.  Hearing  and  smell  would  never 
give  tiiem. 
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we  inquire  a  little  into  their  history.  Our 
thunder  and  the  German  Donner  are  etymo- 
logically  connected  with  the  Greek  (frevGO^ 
the  German  stdhnen^  to  groan.  Bat  the 
Greek  word  is  also  intimately  connected  with 
iTT€vo?y  narrow.  Thunder  and  narrow  do 
not  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  ideas  closely 
connected ;  they  do,  in  fact,  both  contain 
the  notion  of  one  thing  pressing  npon 
another.  The  pressing  or  rubbing  together 
of  two  surfaces — not  a  sound  but  an  action 
— is  expressed  in  the  word  thundery  which  is 
thus  formed  upon  precisely  the  same  princi- 
ple as  that  by  virtue  of  which  we  express  the 
sound  of  a  drum  by  rub-a-dub -dub,  three 
words  likewise  naturally  suggesting  action  as 
well  as  sound  {con/,  the  expression,  ^  To  dub 
him  a  knight,*  A.S.  dubban), 

A  world  consisting  only  of  sounds  and 
smells  would,  as  we  have  said,  be  a  world  of 
sensations,  but  not  of  things;  and  some- 
thing like  this  is  the  world  of  the  animal 
who  has  not  the  faculty  of  speech.  A  lover 
of  animals  may  be  unwilling  to  accept  these 
conclusions.  He  would  prefer  not  to  think 
that  he  is  *  to  his  pets  *  what  Geiger  describes 
him  to  be,  no  more  than  a  dark  cause — eine 
dunckle  Ursache.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  fox  is  not  a  thing  to  the 
bounds  in  full  cry,  but  only  a  sensation ; 
yet  something  like  this  must  be  admitted. 
It  becomes  easier  to  make  the  admission 
when  we  reflect  that  it  is  not  in  truth  the 
fox  that  the  hounds  follow,  but  only  the 
smell  of  the  fox.  For  the  dependence  of 
animals  upon  their  faculty  of  scent  is  infi- 
nitely greater  than  anything  which  we  can 
realize.  A  dog  whose  olfactory  nerves  have 
been  cut  will  commit  almost  incredible  mis- 
takes, showing  that  the  whole  of  his  world 
has  been  changed  for  him  by  the  process. 
He  will  be  unable  to  distinguish  a  thing  of 
such  familiar  experience  as  his  own  food  by 
the  help  of  sight  alone.  It  has,  however, 
been  already  said,  but  may  be  insisted  upon 
once  more,  that  the  difference  between  an 
animal's  world  and  man's  world  does  not 
depend  upon  the  difEerence  in  the  faculty 
of  sight  but  of  speech  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  in- 
venting language.  The  latter  capacity  is 
clearly  bound  up  with  the  faculty  of  vision 
in  the  fullest  sense  ;  but  this  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  to  say  that  it  depends  upon  the 
power  of  sight,  so  that  a  man  born  blind 
would  be  mentally  in  the  attitude  of  a 
savage,  or  an  animal  endowed  with  keen 
sight  in  the  position  of  a  man.  The  vision- 
less  world,  the  universe  of  sounds  and  smells 
which  we  have  tried  to  imagine,  may  serve 
to  shadow  forth  a  notion  of  the  animal  world, 
but  it  is  not  meant  to  picture  it. 

The  reader  who  has  advanced  any  way  in 


philosophy  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  the 
mere  physical  faculty  of  sight  alone  would 
never  give  us  the  objects  which  our  eyes  be- 
hold. What  the  faculty  of  sight  would  give 
us  may  be  presented  to  the  imagination  as  a 
uniform  concave  surface,  painted  in  various 
and  changing  colours,  and  of  different  light 
and  shade.  This  would  be  the  result  of 
mere  sensation  divorced  from  understanding. 
It  would  be  a  uniform  and  yet  a  complex 
thing.  More  truly  it  would  not  be  a  thing 
at  all ;  for  the  apprehension  of  one  thing  re- 
quires the  apprehension  of  another  thing  be- 
side it  If  the  whole  universe  were  but  one 
complex  mass  of  sensation,  we  should  have 
no  idea  of  things  at  all.  It  would  be  a  com- 
plexity merely ;  in  the  words  of  Kant,  eine 
Mannigfaltige,  Somewhere  between  this 
unsifted  complexity  and  the  world  of  things, 
of  objects  standing  up  complete  in  them- 
selves and  at  the  same  time  easily  separable 
from  other  objects  which  is  the  possession  of 
man,  lies  the  animal  world,  the  passage  from 
which  to  ours  has  been  the  achievement  of 
human  reason.  And  it  is  the  history  of 
this  passage  which  lies  hidden  in,  but  in  part 
at  least  recoverable  from,  the  history  of  hu- 
man speech. 

The  processes  whereby  the  varied  con- 
cave given  us  by  our  mere  sensation  of 
sight  is  transformed  into  all  the  separate  ob- 
jects before  us,  a  table,  chairs,  books,  a  lamp, 
and  so  forth,  are  to  some  extent  capable  of 
being  followed.  Sight  is  supplemented  by 
other  sensations,  notably  those  of  touch, 
including  the  sense  of  motion  of  our  muscles, 
whereby  the  eyes  suffering  also  their  own 
muscular  action  learn  to  appreciate  space  and 
to  discriminate  distances.  But  it  is  certain 
that  non-combination  or  differentiation  of 
sensations  would  enable  us  to  distinguish 
definite  things.  We  touch  a  book  lying  be- 
fore us,  and  recognize  the  individuality  of 
that  sensation;  we  recognize  the  change 
when  our  hand  passes  from  the  book  to  the 
table-cloth.  But  all  this  and  much  more, 
done  with  never  so  fine  discrimination, 
would  be  insufficient  to  give  us  the  notion  of 
the  book  as  a  single  definite  object  In 
every  single  object  which  I  distinguish  from 
its  neighbours  there  is  not  only  the  combina- 
tion of  a  number  of  sensations,  but  there  is 
the  separation  of  each  of  these  from  others 
with  which  they  are  in  fact  really  combined 
and  the  association  of  them  with  others 
with  which  they  can  never  be  combined;  a 
series  of  quite  arbitrary  acts  of  the  under- 
standing. We  can  not  only  separate  by 
thought  the  sight  of  the  highest  branches  of 
a  tree  from  the  sight  of  the  sky,  which  in 
fact  always  accompanies  the  former,  but  we 
can  combine  with  this  sensation  (of  seeing 
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the  top  branches)  other  sensations,  which 
never  have  and  never  could  accompany  the 
first,  as,  for  example,  of  feeling  the  trunk. 
We  can  arbitrarily  unite  the  sensations  of  see- 
ing two  different  sides  of  one  object  though 
these  sensations  never  could  be  combined  in 
experience,  and  we  can  as  arbitrarily  sepa- 
rate the  sensation  of  seeing  one  side  from 
other  sensations  which  in  mere  experience 
were  (perhaps)  inseparable  from  it.  The 
faculty  which  allows  ns  to  do  all  this  is  our 
understanding;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  look 
into  the  workings  of  that  understanding,  the 
faculty  would  be  impossible  without  the  use 
of  speech.  To  distinguish  my  complex  ex 
perience  into  separate  objects  I  must  have 
not  precisely  a  name  ready  for  each,  but  the 
capacity  of  giving  a  name  to  each. 

Now,  combining  this  demonstration  with 
what  was  previously  said  concerning  the  dif- 
ference between  our  world  of  sight  and  the 
world  of  hearing  and  smell,  we  seem  to  get  a 
certain  line  of  demarcation  between  man  as 
the  language-using  animal  and  the  animals 
that  are  below  him.  It  can  hardly  be  better 
expressed  than  by  saying  that  the  capacity 
of  forming  language  means  also  the  capacity 
of  distinguishing  things.  And  we  now  see 
clearly  that  to  an  animal  without  this  last 
faculty  even  the  world  of  sight  would  be  a 
quite  different  thing  from  our  world  of  sight 

A  monkey  picks  up  a  nut,  cracks  it  and 
eats  the  kernel.  He  knows  perfectly  well 
what  he  is  doing,  every  process  of  his  action 
and  its  result  It  is  to  be  imagined  that  be 
does  not  know  the  nut  as  a  thing?  A  ques- 
tion like  this  will  appear  to  many  readers  to 
carry  with  it  its  own  answer,  and  that  an- 
swer a  complete  refutation  of  the  theory 
which  we  have  put  forward.  But  it  is  not 
so  in  reality.  The  fact  that  we  are  irresisti- 
bly impelled  to  credit  animals  with  experi- 
ences of  the  same  kind  as  thosej  which  we 
know,  is  no  proof  that  the  animals  really 
have  them.  The  absolute  ascertainable 
amount  of  the  monkey's  experience  might 
be  paralleled  by  like  experiences  which 
would  be  ours  in  that  before-imagined  world 
of  sounds  and  smells  but  of  no  sight  If  a 
certain  smell  showed  us  that  by  putting  our 
months  down  and  drinking  we  should  have 
a  certain  sensation  of  taste,  we  should  be  led 
to  a  course  of  action  precisely  similar  to  the 
monkey's.  Beings  of  a  higher  order  wonld 
have  no  doubt  that  we  gave  a  name  to  our  ex- 
perience ;  but  nevertheless  the  succession  of 
onr  experiences,  namely,  a  sensation  of 
smell,  followed  by  a  sensation  of  taste, 
would  not  have  received  a  name  and  wonld 
not  have  been  distinguislied  as  a  single  thing. 
Henceforth,  then,  we  may  take  among  the 
gifts  which  go  along  with  language  the  know- 


ledge of  things,  or,  at  any  rate,  any  clear 
knowledge  of  them.  And  this  might  be  the 
place  to  point  out  to  the  reader  how  far  this 
ascertainment  and  the  discussion  which  led 
up  to  it  ^brief  and  incomplete  as  it  haa 
necessarily  Deen)  go  to  correct  the  crude  em- 
piricism of  LocKe,  or  even  that  of  Hume,  in 
favour  of  the  profounder  theories  of  Kant 
If  they  do  not  afford  us  any  proofs  beyond 
those  which  might  be  gathered  from  the  ITri- 
tik  of  the  part  which  understanding  plays  in 
furnishing  us  with  all  our  knowledge,  they  at 
least  afford  fresh  and  easily  appreciated  ex- 
amples of  this  truth.  They  bring,  as  we  said 
a  while  ago,  the  philosophy  of  speech  waa 
peculiarly  fitted  to  do,  the  more  difiicnlt  pro- 
blems of  metaphysic  within  the  range  of  easy 
discrimination  and  of  practical  experience. 
We  have  no  space  here  to  dwell  npon  this 
aspect  of  the  matter,  and  we  pass  it  by  with 
n  word  only ;  the  less  regretfully,  because  it 
is  peculiarly  a  case  in  which  it  is  as  profita- 
ble to  stimulate  thought  as  to  satisfy  it.  It 
is  beside  too  early  in  the  day  to  attempt  to 
say  what  are  precisely  the  contributiona 
which  the  philosophy  of  language  has  to 
make  to  the  settlement  of  those  vexed 
questions  which  lie  between  materialism  and 
idealism.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
show  a  probability  that  it  may  some  day 
find  a  solution  of  man  v.     This  at  least  mast 

• 

be  conceded  that,  while  the  study  is  still  id 
its  infancy,  it  has  gained  the  capacity  of 
putting  these  questions  in  a  new  and  a 
clearer  light,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
province  of  many  who  have  not  been  initia- 
ted into  the  deeper  mysteries  of  metaphysic 
By  help  of  the  study  of  language  it  seems 
possible  to  establish  a  kind  of  philosophy 
which  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  pore 
metaphysic  that  mixed  mathematics  bears  to 
pure  mathematics;  one,  that  is  to  say,  thai 
should  touch  upon  the  highest  mental  pro- 
blems and  yet  deal  with  them  in  such  a  way 
that  our  results  could  be  constantly  verified 
from  our  inductive  knowledge.  The  same 
kind  of  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  turning 
from  (say)  the  difiicult  investigations  of  the 
integral  calcnlus  to  the  application  of  them 
in  the  planetary  theory  should  we  find  in 
turning  from  pare  metaphysic  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  language. 

Words  arc  phenomenal  thoughts.  Wbeo 
we  reflect  upon  their  origin,  the  activities 
mental  and  experimental  which  are  reqoired 
to  produce  them,  the  difference  which  so 
soon  as  they  have  come  into  beihg  they 
bring  about  in  the  outward  world,  we  are  at 
on  re  carried  away  from  the  empiricism  of 
Locke  and  his  school:  and  as  this  crade 
empiricism  »till  forms  a  large  body  of  po- 
pular  philosophy,  this  alone  would  be  bo 
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small  advantage  to  gain  from  the  philosophy 
of  language.  But  as  in  dealing  with  lan- 
guage we  are  still  in  a  region  of  experience, 
and  are  engaged  upon  a  series  of  most  un- 
doubted phenomena,  we  are  in  little  danger 
of  falling  into  the  pure  idealism  scarcely  less 
crude  than  the  empiricism  of  Locke,  which 
arose  from  the  teaching  of  Berkeley  and 
Leibnitz.  We  should  be  driven  almost  of 
necessity  from  simple  reflection  upon  the 
relationship  of  words  to  thoughts,  quite 
apart  from  any  previous  study  of  the  Kritik, 
to  a  standpoint  which  would  be  essentially 
that  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  This  will 
be  seen  on  re-persuing  the  inquiry  which  we 
have  just  been  undertaking.  The  purely 
scientific  fact  of  the  relationship  of  sight  to 
speech  led  us  to  consider  the  state  of  our 
ideas  in  a  world  of  smells  and  sounds ;  this 
at  once  brought  about  some  modification  of 
the  ordinary  un instructed  notions  touching 
the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  outside 
world.  But  when  we  came  to  inquire  into 
the  effect  upon  this  same  knowledge  of  the 
outside  world  which  is  produced  by  the  mere 
faculty  of  speech,  our  criticism  of  the  ordi- 
nary uninstructed  judgment  was  extended 
much  further.  Max  Miiller  long  ago  ex- 
pressed the  essential  part  of  this  idea  when 
he  said  that  what  words  corresponded  to  were 
concepts  and  not  percepts.  Percepts  are 
given  in  experience ;  but  of  concepts,  though 
the  content,  the  material,  as  it  were,  comes 
from  experience,  the  form  must  lie  ready  in 
the  mind.  Though  the  mere  sensations 
which  go  to  make  up  trees  and  flowers  are 
given  us  through  our  nerves,  the  knowledge 
of  a  tree  or  of  a  flower  could  be  possible  to 
thinking  beings  only. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that, 
though  the  capacity  for  thought  be  shown 
to  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  forming  a 
language,  either  is  the  result  of  any  mere 
physical  endowment.  The  visible  world  of 
the  lower  animals  differs,  we  have  seen,  es- 
sentially from  ours;  but  this  is  not  because 
their  organs  of  sight  are  inferior  to  ours. 
On  the  contrary,  some  animals'  eyes,  or  some 
birds'  eyes,  at  any  rate  (c.^.,  the  carrier 
pigeon,  and  most  birds  of  prey),  are  im- 
measurably superior  to  ours.  In  the  mere 
organs  of  the  mouth  and  throat  we  have  no 
advantage  over  the  jackdaw,  the  raven,  or 
the  parrot ;  at  any  rate,  many  low  races  have 
DO  advantage.  Geiger  does,  indeed,  in  one 
place  (as  has  been  said)  seem  inclined  to 
identify  thought  and  speech  to  the  extent  of 
making  thought  depend  upon  uttered  sound  ; 
but  we  have  seen  that  such  a  theory  cannot 
be  maintained.  It  seems  as  certain  as  any- 
thing can  be  which  can  never  be  proved  by 


experience,  that  the  human  race,  had  it  been 
born  deaf  and  dumb,  would  very  speedily 
have  invented  a  language,  a  language  of  signs 
or  of  drawings :  such  as  deaf  and  dumb  peo- 
ple among  us  do  invent.  It  seems  harder  to 
imagine  how  a  language  could  have  come 
into  existence  among  a  race  born  blind. 
Negatively  speech  seems  to  show  this  de- 
pendence upon  physical  endowment,  but 
not  positively,  seeing  that  with  the  best  or- 
gans of  utterance  speech  would  not  result 
without  the  mental  capacity. 

The  history  of  language  itself  shows  us 
with  unroistakeable  clearness  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  power  of 
thinking  by  language  and  the  power  of 
making  any  definite  physical  sounds.  In- 
deed, the  mere  existence  of  diverse  tongues 
teaches  the  same  lesson.  It  cannot  be  neces- 
sary for  one  to  have  the  power  of  making 
the  sound  feel  in  order  to  understand  the 
idea  which  in  English  goes  along  with  it ; 
or  how  could  the  same  sound  (viel)  convey 
to  a  German  an  idea  which  has  no  connec- 
tion  whatever  with  the  notion  feel?  If 
there  were  any  necessary  connection  between 
the  uttered  sound  and  the  idea  which  is  at- 
tached to  it,  how  could  chere  and  share,  plea 
and  plie  be  respectively  so  nearly  identical 
and  yet  cause  such  different  thoughts  to  two 
men  of  the  same  mental  calibre  and  with 
only  the  accident  of  different  nationality 
between  them  ?  Or,  for  that  matter,  how 
could  either  synonyms,  the  expression  of 
like  ideas  by  unlike  sounds,  or  homonymSy 
the  expression  of  unlike  ideas  by  the  same 
sound,  have  an  existence  ?  These  are  the 
immediate  reflections  which  we  make  on  the 
first  sight,  as  it  were,  of  a  language.  When 
we  come  to  trace  the  matter  a  little  further 
there  are  two  apparently  contradictory  seties 
of  facts  which  we  discover,  whose  existence 
it  is  very  hard  to  reconcile  with  any  theory. 

Suppose  that,  at  first,  our  attention  is  con- 
fined altogether  to  one  language,  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  fact  that  that  tongue 
does  not  consist  of  a  number  of  quite  iso- 
lated sounds,  each  with  a  distinct  idea  ex- 
pressed by  it  On  the  contrary,  the  word* 
group  themselves  into  classes  of  related 
sounds,  and  the  ideas  expressed  by  these  are 
classes  of  related  ideas.  Such  groups  are 
best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  inflected  lan- 
guages. The  Latin  words  dico,  dixi,  dicere^ 
dictum,  dictio,  dicto,  dictor,  dictator,  dicta- 
trix,  constitute  a  group  of  the  kind  which 
we  mean,  at  the  root  of  which  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  common  sound.  But 
when  in  the  corresponding  class  of  ideas  we 
recognize  also  a  common  fundamental  idea, 
we  seem  impelled  toward  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  some  necessary  connection  be- 
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twoen  sound  and  sense.  This  is  one  side  of 
the  shield.  If  we  leave  the  single  language 
with  which  we  were  engaged  and  pass  on  to 
a  wider  field  of  philology,  we  arc  met  by  a 
quite  opposite  series  of  phenomena.  Then 
it  is  not  the  likeness  between  certain  groups 
which  we  most  notice,  but  the  wide  diver- 
gences which  exist  in  them.  For  even  words 
which  have  sprung  from  the  same  parent 
stock  have  travelled  upon  such  different 
paths,  that,  were  we  unable  to  trace  their 
history,  we  should  never  believe  that  they 
had  had  one  origin.  This  at  least  is  very 
often  the  case.  Of  course  there  are  allied 
words  in  the  different  languages  which  still 
bear  the  marks  of  their  alliance  plainly  im- 
pressed upon  them.  But  even  when  this  is 
eo  we  can  formulate  no  rule  which  explains 
why  some  words  should  remain  unaltered 
while  others  undergo  extraordinary  changes. 
Why  should  the  words  for  daughter  (duhi- 
tar^  dvyaTTjfty  daughter)  be  so  much  alike 
in  SansKrit,  Greek,  and  English  that  we  can 
pretty  easily  see  that  they  are  of  one  stock, 
while  the  Persian  kaher  and  our  sister  have 
separated  so  incredibly,  albeit  philology 
teaches  us  that  both  are  from  the  same  root  ? 
Who  would  ever  recognize  that  the  Zend  spa 
«nd  our  hound  were  from  the  same  root? 
Who  could  doubt  that  the  Zend  ndman  and 
our  name  were  from  the  same  root  ? 

Examples  in  illustration  of  what  we  have 
naid  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely ; 
but  there  would  be  no  advantage  gained  by 
multiplying  them.  Even  the  beginner  in 
philology  must  be  aware  of  the  kind  of  in- 
consistencies which  we  speak  of.  We  said 
just  now  that  no  rule  could  be  given  to  ex- 
plain them.  We  meant,  of  course,  no  rule 
which  took  account  of  the  significance  of 
the  words.  There  are  plenty  of  rules  of 
sound  change,  without  which  the  science  of 
comparative  philology  would  be  impossible. 
Orimm*s  celebrated  laws  are  some  among 
them.  The  general  rule,  for  instance,  among 
the  dentals  is  that  the  hard  sound  in  Latin 
or  Greek  (the  /)  corresponds  with  the  soft 
«onnd  (d)  in  the  High  German,  to  the  aspi- 
rate (th)  in  Low  German,  Gothic,  or  English, 
while  among  the  labials  to  the  soft  (b)  in 
Latin  would  correspond  to  the  aspirate  (/) 
in  Iligh  German  and  the  hard  (p)  \n  Gothic 
«nd  English,  and  in  the  gutturals  the  Latin 
aspirate  would  be  replaced  respectively  by 
the  Uigh  German  hard  and  by  the  English 
«oft  letter.  This  gives  us  a  rule  certainly, 
and  there  are  many  more  such  which  are  not 
often  disobeyed.  But  the  noteable  point 
connected  with  these  laws  of  sound  change 
is  that  they  act  independently  of  the  change 
of  sense.     They  have  simply  nothing  what- 


ever to  say  to  it.  The  Latin  turba  has  not, 
so  far  as  its  usual  meaning  goes,  any  close 
connection  with  the  German  Dor/  or  with 
our  thorp.  But  the  connection  between  the 
three  words  is  very  clearly  established  by 
Grimm's  law.  Nor  is  Dorf  phonetically 
more  nearly  allied  to  thorp,  though  the  mean- 
ings are  identical,  than  either  is  to  the  Latin 
turba.  Again,  although  when  once  we  know 
Grimm^s  law  we  see  the  connection  between 
Dorf  and  thorp,  it  must  be  owned  that  no 
connection  would  naturallv  strike  the  eve  or 
ear.  Though  these  two  ideas  have  remained 
identical,  the  sounds  which  expressed  them 
have  slowly  but  surely  drifted  aparL 

In  the  different  languages  of  one  family 
we  frequently  find  some  particular  sound 
which  is  absent  from  one  of  the  tongues, 
and  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  people 
who  spoke  it  lost  the  power  of  forming. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  q  (kv)  and  the  j 
sounds  are  both  wanting  from  Greek.  Now 
it  often  happens  that  in  dropping  out  any 
obnoxious  sound  the  people  has  occasionally 
to  drop  out  entire  words  which  had  been  the 
possession  of  their  mother  tongue.  If  the 
sense  had  depended  upon  the  sound  this 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  losing  the 
idea  which  the  word  expressed.  Bat  they 
have  never  done  that^  They  have  'always 
supplied  the  place  of  the  word  which  they 
abandoned  by  some  other  very  often  utterly 
different  from  the  first  in  sound,  bat  now  made 
identical  with  it  in  significance.  The  Sanskrit 
and  the  Latin  races  both  possessed  a  name 
for  bronze  in  the  related  words  ajaSj  mt^  a 
root-sound  which  again  appears  in  an  altered 
form  in  the  German  Erz,  The  Greeks,  in- 
stead of  altering  the  word  as  the  Germans 
did  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  their  lan- 
guage (for  the  Germans,  too,  are  without 
the  j  sound),  preferred  to  reject  the  word 
altogether,  and  to  substitute  their  peculiar 
word  jfaAxo?.  We  are  not  thereby  to  con- 
clude that  the  Greeks  were  later  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  bronze  than  any  of  the 
other  peoples  ;  or  that  having  come  to  know 
it  they  were  at  any  time  without  the  idea 
for  want  of  a  word  to  express  it. 

To  make  a  change  such  as  the  above  is 
the  more  easv  on  account  of  the  nnmber  of 
synonyms  for  the  same  notion  which  are  to 
be  found  in  every  tongue,  and  especially  id 
the  more  primitive  languages.  That  is  to 
say,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  idea* 
with  which  a  people  deals  is  limited,  the 
greater  seems  the  number  of  synonyma 
which  that  people  possesses  for  each  fami- 
liar notion.  The  Arabs  have  about  a  hna- 
dred  synonyms  for  the  word  camel,  becaoae 
the  camel  is  such  an  especial   belonging  of 
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their  life.*  If  any  one  of  these  words  were 
to  drop  out  of  use,  they  would  have  plenty 
more  to  express  the  same  idea.  Now  the 
existence  of  so  many  synonyms  in  a  primi- 
tive language  points  to  some  very  remarka- 
ble conclusions.  It  seems  to  argue  that 
sounds  may  exist  in  great  abundance  before 
there  are  enough  ideas  to  become  wedded  to 
them.  It  does  not  quite  point  to  this  con- 
clusion ;  as,  if  we  had  leisure,  we  might 
stay  to  point  out.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
another  link  of  evidence  that  the  evolution 
of  words  is  not  dependent  upon  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  ideas  which  are  associated  with 
them.  But  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  existence  of  synonyms  and  homonyms 
we  have  already  spoken. 

We  thus  see  that  word-sounds  have  laws 
of  change  of  their  own  which  operate  wholly 
independently  of  the  laws  which  affect  word- 
meanings.  Turhay  and  thorpy  as  words,  un- 
dergo their  variations  according  to  Grimm's 
law  ;  but  Grimm  has  made  no  inquiries  to 
show  according  to  what  law  the  meanings  of 
turba  and  thorp  have  grown  apart  We  may 
turn  the  proposition  round,  and  we  find  that 
in  the  same  way  that  words  may  change 
their  shape  without  altering  their  significance, 
so  may  they  change  their  meanings  without 
any  change  of  form.  Our  Prayer-book  re- 
minds us  of  the  wonderful  revolution  which 
has  passed  over  the  two  verbs  to  let  and  to 
prevent,  which  have,  in  fact,  changed  their 
natures  almost  as  completely  as  did  the  man 
and  the  serpent  whom  Dante  saw  in  Male- 
bolgo  ;  to  let  in  our  Prayer-books  appearing 
nearly  synonymous  with  '  to  hinder,'  to  pre- 
vent with  *  to  further.'  Blanc,  blank,  black, 
were,  as  Max  Miiller  reminds  us,  once  one 
word,  and  therefore  the  meaning  of  the  lat- 
ter has  changed  from  white  to  black.  The 
German  schlecht,  bad,  originally  meant 
smooth,  as  its  near  cousin  schlicht  still  does ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Ulfilas  to  that  of 
Luther  the  schlechte  Weg  would  be  the 
smooth  or  good  road  (Geiger).  Now,  of 
course,  the  phrase  has  a  directly  opposite 
significance.  It  is  not  needful  to  dwell  at 
length  upon  this  aspect  of  the  proposition, 
seeing  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  converse 
of  the  previous  one,  and  follows  necessarily 
from  it.  The  general  inference  is  that  any 
idea  may  be  expressed  by  any  sound ;  and 
conversely  that  any  sound  may  express  any 
idea.     It  seems  hard  to  reconcile  ourselves 

*  •  In  the  Indian  lists  of  roots  we  find  122 
roots  for  '*  to  walk"  {marcher),  33  tor  '*  to  strike" 
and  ••  kill,"  44  for  '*  to  praise;"  the  earth  has  21 
names,  the  moon  20,  the  sun  37,  fire  35,  the 
thunderbolt  18,  night  23,  dawn  16,  water  101, 
river  87,  a  fight  ^,  cloud  30.' — Terrien  de  la 
Couperie,  '  Du  Langage,'  §  219. 


to  such  a  conclusion,  putting  such  a  com- 
plete divorce  as  it  seems  to  put  between  the 
form  of  language  and  the  substance  of  lan- 
guage ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  it  is 
to  be  avoided.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  this 
result — it  negatives  the  notion  that  speech 
is  a  merely  mechanical  art.  Language,  of 
course,  could  not  exist  without  the  power  of 
making  sound ;  but  all  that  makes  language 
really  valuable  as  a  medium  of  thought 
comes  from  a  power  quite  independent 
of  the  faculty  of  uttering  sound;  failing 
one  sort  of  sound,  that  faculty  can  make 
U8e  of  another  quite  as  well;  failing  any 
spoken  language,  we  may  fairly  suppose 
it  would  possess  itself  of  a  language  of 
signs. 

What,  however,  makes  these  conclusions 
somewhat  disappointing  is  the  circumstance 
that  they  seem  to  shut  the  door  upon  any 
hope  of  discovering  the  origin  of  speech. 
If  words  may  change  their  character  almost 
indefinitely  between  one  age  and  another,  if 
from  the  most  diverse  they  may  approach 
and  become  synonyms  (as,  for  example, 
prevent  and  hinder),  if  from  one  identical 
root  they  may  drift  as  far  apart  as  have 
done  spa  and  hound ;  it  is  difficult  indeed 
to  see  how  we  are  ever  to  follow  language 
back  to  any  really  primitive  condition.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  these  difficulties  were 
less  understood,  a  German  scholar.  Dr. 
August  Fick,  set  before  himself  the  task  of 
reconstructing  the  original  speech  of  our 
Aryan  ancestors.  He,  by  eliminating  the 
common  elements  of  words  existing  in  the 
languages  descended  from  the  old  Aryan 
tongue,  did  gather  together  a  certain  num- 
ber of  roots,  which  it  seemed  might  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  primitive  Aryan.  If 
one  could  have  thought  that  the  wealth  of 
sounds  diminished  in  proportion  that  the 
wealth  of  ideas  diminished,  then  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  in  some  very  early 
condition  a  race  possessed  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  roots  such  as  those  to  which  Dr.  Fick 
was  led  back  by  his  process  of  elimination. 
But  who  can  say  that  what  we  know  of  lan- 
guage warrants  such  a  hope  f  We  have,  as 
has  already  been  said,  no  guarantee  that 
very  primitive  races  are  devoid  of  words  in 
proportion  that  they  are  devoid  of  ideas ; 
and  at  any  rate  no  Aryan  ancestor  of  ours 
of  whom  we  can  hope  to  find  the  linguistic 
traces  was  ever  in  such  a  condition.  Again, 
we  know  that  words  may  be  abandoned 
without  leaving  any  trace  behind  them ;  nay^ 
without  affecting  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
their  disappearance  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  or,  indeed,  the  develop- 
ment of  its  language  considered  as  a  medium 
for  conveying  thought.     Who  can  say,  then,. 
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that  these  roots  of  Fick*6  are  not  the  mere 
detritus  of  earlier  langaage  ?  Who  can  say 
that  many  of  the  homonyms  which  we  find 
in  them  have  not  arisen  from  the  decay  of 
more  complicated  words?  If  we  could 
fancy  a  time  when  oar  ancestors  had  gone 
about  uttering  only  these  primitive  root- 
sounds  with  ideas  as  primitive  attaching  to 
them,  then  in  the  collection  which  Fick  has 
made  we  should  have  invaluable  materials 
for  the  history  of  human  thought.  We 
should  watch  the  development  of  ideas  pro- 
ceeding exactly  parallel  with  the  development 
of  the  sounds :  as  the  simple  root  changed 
into  the  compound  or  inflected  words,  so  in 
imagination  we  should  follow  the  simple 
idea  as  it  grew  and  changed.  But  unhap- 
pily all  that  we  have  previously  said  touch- 
ing the  laws  of  growth  governing  sounds  and 
ideas  defeats  this  hope — for  the  present,  at 
any  rate.  Dr.  Fick  has  in  a  measure  recog- 
nized the  fact  himself.  His  dictionary 
retains  its  value  as  a  collection  of  allied 
words  from  the  various  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, but  not  as  an  attempt  to  rediscover 
the  ancient  Aryan  root-words. 

But  albeit  we  are  still  an  indefinite  way 
from  answering  the  question,  How  did  lan- 
guage begin?  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  uot  listen  with  interest  to  the  theo- 
ries which  men  like  Geiger,  Max  Miiller,  or 
Noire  have  to  put  forward  upon  the  subject. 
Max  Miiller^s  theory  is  not  of  recent  date. 
It  was  formulated  before  some  of  the  espe- 
cial facts  of  language,  to  which  we  have  just 
been  calling  attention,  had  been  brought 
into  prominence :  it  dates  from  a  time  ante- 
rior, for  example,  to  the  dictionary  of  Fick. 
Still  earlier  theorists  had  tried  to  derive  lan- 
guage from  an  imitation  of  animal  sounds, 
or  else  from  a  mere  series  of  exclamations. 
Max  Miiller  wrote  effectively  against  these 
suggested  solutions.  In  place  of  them,  he 
propounded  the  notion  that  there  was  in 
man  a  capability  of  echoing  back  external 
impressions:  a  faculty  which  might  hyper- 
bolically  be  likened  to  that  which  any  mate- 
rial object  has  of  giving  a  sort  of  ring  when 
it  is  struck,  a  ring  differing  in  timbre  for 
each  object  The  chief  objection  against 
this  theory  of  the  origin  of  language  lies 
precisely  in  the  series  of  facts  which  we 
have  been  detailing.  For  that  theory  im- 
plies a  connection  between  sound  and  sense, 
which  it  is  the  tendency  of  these  facts  to 
deny.  It  is  not  in  the  mere  difference  of 
sound  used  in  different  places  that  the 
strength  of  the  argument  against  Max  Miiller 
lies,  but  in  the  obviously  different  laws  of 
change.  It  is  not  merely  that  kaher  and 
sister  are  so  utterly  unlike.  The  answer 
might  be  that  the  physical  character  of  the 


Persians  and  the  English  had  grown  so  far 
apart  that  the  timbres  of  the  two  were  as  di- 
vergent as  the  timbres  of  a  tin  kettle  and  a 
wooden  chair.  But  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
obvious  fact  that  what  changes  the  sense 
does  not  proportionally  change  the  timbre. 
Grimm*s  law  holds  equally  for  the  like  and 
unlike  among  ideas.  It  holds  as  well  for 
turba  as  for  I)orf,  If  Dor/  had  departed  in 
meaning  from  the  English  thorp  as  much  as 
turba  did,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  timbre 
would  have  been  just  the  same  that  it  now 
is:  if  the  turba  had  remained  as  near  to 
thorp  in  meaning  as  Dorf  is,  it  too  would  be 
what  it  is  now. 

Geiger's  theory  is  that  language  has  all 
sprung  from  one  parent  sound.  This  is  a 
bold  suggestion  and  is,  of  course,  utterly 
beyond  hope  of  proof.  But  it  has  the 
negative  merit  of  not  being  inconsistent 
with  the  few  facts  which  we  can  ascertain. 
For,  of  course,  in  theorizing  upon  the  origin 
of  language,  we  must  take  into  account  not 
only  that  series  of  facts  which  we  have  been 
last  dwelling  upon,  facts  gathered  from  a 
study  of  many  different  tongues,  but  also 
those  other  facts  which  we  spoke  of  earlier 
as  being  in  a  great  degree  in  opposition  to 
the  later  ones.  We  must  take  into  account 
not  only  the  immense  divergence  between 
sounds  which  can  be  shown  to  have  sprung 
from  the  same  root,  but  also  the  circum- 
stance that  in  these  narrow  limits  we  can 
discover  groups  of  words  which  are  related 
both  in  sense  and  sound.  Kaher  and  sister 
can  be  traced  back  till  they  form  members 
of  a  group  such  as  dictum  and  dictio.  If 
the  original  sound  of  all  sounds  had  been 
the  root  dic^  then  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
after  first  spreading  out  into  an  allied  group 
such  as  dicoy  dictio^  (S:c.,  it  would  have  at 
last  spread  out  into  words  which  were  as 
unlike  each  other,  or  more  unlike,  if  that  be 
possible,  than  kaher  and  sister.  Therefore 
the  immense  divergence  of  the  sounds  which 
now  exist  argues  nothing  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  their  all  having  sprung  from 
one  single  root ;  while  the  fact  that  the  law 
of  sound  change  is  for  ever  at  work  does,  if 
we  believe  in  an  origin  of  language  at  all, 
point  back  to  the  time  when  it  must  only 
have  begun  to  work,  because  it  then  first 
found  material  to  work  upon.  As  words 
are  never  now  invented  afresh,  but  always 
developed  out  of  some  other,  the  only  true 
beginning  of  the  process  must,  one  would 
fancy,  be  the  appearance  of  the  first  sound. 
Of  course,  these  facts  go  no  way  towards 
proving  Geiger*s  theory ;  all  we  can  say  is, 
that  if  there  be  granted  the  major  premise, 
that  language  had  an  origin  as  in  the  sense 
Greiger  understands  that  word,  then  his  the- 
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ory  of  that  origin  would  square  with  the 
laws  which  we  see  now  at  work. 

Geiger  has  further  his  own  theory  of  the 
impulse  which  caused  mankind  to  adopt 
speech.  That  impulse  he  believes  always  to 
have  come  from  his  fellow-men.  Thus  the 
first  words,  or  the  first  word,  would,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  express  an  action,  and 
that  action  would  be  one  performed  by  man- 
kind. In  speaking  of  sound,  we  saw  how 
many  of  our  words  which  expressed  various 
phases  of  it,  as  bang,  clap,  roll,  rub  a-dub, 
were  derived  from  the  expression  of  some 
action,  and  in  most  cases  it  would  be  a 
human  action  that  was  first  intended. 
Thunder,  too,  we  found  was  derived  from 
the  notion  of  pressing  or  rubbing  together 
two  surfaces,  clearly  an  action  which  man 
often  performs,  but  which  we  far  less  often 
witness  in  the  phenomenal  world.  Geiger 
further  illustrates  his  theory  by  a  curious 
incident  of  which  he  was  himself  a  witness. 
A  boy  who  though  not  stone  deaf  was  far 
too  deaf  to  allow  him  to  acquire  a  spoken 
language,  was  in  Geiger's  presence  standing 
by  a  window  when  a  heavy  vehicle  came  up 
the  street  The  sound  of  the  rumble  being 
a  very  loud  one  fell  upon  the  boy's  ear ;  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  ear  in  order  to  hear 
better,  and  then  turned  round  to  express  to 
others  what  he  had  heard.  How  did  that 
idea  shape  itself  in  his  speech  of  signs;  that 
is  to  say,  what  sign  did  he  choose  to  convey 
the  idea  of  the  vehicle  which  he  had  heard 
approaching?  He  raised  his  hand  and 
made  the  show  of  cracking  a  whip.  That 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  out  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  were  connected  with  the  car- 
riage, the  most  expressive  to  his  mind  was 
the  one  human  action  concerned  in  it.  No 
one  could  have  foreseen  that  such  would 
have  been  his  choice.  The  motion  of  the 
horses  seems  far  more  appropriate  to  express 
the  idea  of  a  moving  carriage  than  the 
motion  of  the  driver.  Yet  so  it  was:  and  it 
may  well  be  that  this  action  is  typical  of 
the  human  impulse  at  the  root  of  speech.* 
It  may  be  that  the  first  thing  which  struck 
mankind  was  the  notion  of  human  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  personal  action. 

The  unexpected  origin  of  many  words  for 
common  objects  or  ideas  bears  out  this  theo- 
ry. These  familiar  things  when  we  look  in- 
to the  names  of  them  are  found  to  be  called 
as  they  are,  nol  in  virtue  of  some  natural 
and  obvious  quality,  but  frequently  in  refe- 
rence solely  to  the  place  which  they  fill  in 
the  active  life  of  man.     It  will  be  long,  of 

*  We  take  it  for  granted  that  there  was  no 
^Bound  of  whip- cracking  which  the  child  might 
have  heard.  If  there  was,  this  ingenious  illus- 
tration of  Gtelger*8  falls  to  the  ground. 


course,  before  we  can  discover  whether  this 
principle  of  naming  underlies  all  the  names 
for  outward  objects.     Meanwhile  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  to  find  it  so  frequent  and  so, 
widely  extending  as  it  is. 

Let  one  example  sufiice.  The  Sanskrit 
word  ve,  which  appears  in  our  weave,  Ger- 
man weben,  &;c.,  seems  certainly  to  express 
essentially  the  human  art  of  weaving.  We 
find,  however,  the  same  root  appearing  in 
vimen,  a  twig,  and  vilis,  a  v^ne,  and,  indirect- 
ly from  the  latter,  vinum.  The  Slavonic 
wetla,  willow,  obviously  contains  the  same 
idea,  as  do  the  Latin  viburnum^  briony,  and 
the  Sanskrit  vetra,  reed.  The  Latin  scirpus, 
a  reed,  and  the  Greek  ypiTto?,  a  net,  are 
allied.  The  similar  word  knot  is  allied  to 
the  Latin  necto,  and  appears  again  in  the 
Greek  avayutfy  necessity,  and  the  Latin 
necessitas.  The  German  noth-wendig  is  real- 
ly nolh-bendig,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Gothic 
naudibandi.  Thus  we  see  in  this  one  in- 
stance how  many  common  notions,  as  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  trees  and  bushes,  as  well  as  such 
a  notion  as  that  of  necessity,  have  to  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  human  action  of  binding. 
(Noire,  *Ursprung  der  Sprache,'  pp.  254 
sqq.) 

Ludwig  Noir6  has  developed  somewhat 
further  the  theory  of  Geiger.  According  to 
him  speech  not  only  expresses  human  action, 
but  it  first  arose  during  the  time  of  that  ac- 
tion, and  therefore  (expresses  it  sympatheti- 
cally upon  the  same  principle  that  a  cry  of 
pain  expresses  feeling.  It  was  not  action 
contemplated  in  passivity — that  is  to  say, 
contemplated  by  the  pure  understanding — 
that  the  first  word  or  words  expressed. 

The  difference  between  this  view  of  the 
origin  of  speech  and  that  older  theory  which 
Max  Miiller  called  the  *Poohpooh  theory,' 
are,  first,  that  the  latter  expressed  a  passive 
sensation  of  pain  and  not  an  active  sensation 
of  action ;  and,  secondly,  that  Noire  thinks 
that  speech  was  caused  by  the  common  ac- 
tion of  men.  He  would  see  the  analogy  of 
its  birth  not  in  the  cries  ah  and  oh,  where 
men  formerly  saw  it,  but  in  yah  or  pulley- 
hauly  of  sailors  when  they  are  turning  a  cap- 
stan or  hauling  in  a  rope.  These  are  among 
the  many  questions  which  a  complete  study 
of  philology  will  enable  us  to  decide. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
which  are  presented  by  language  we  must 
count  the  infiections  and  grammatical  forms. 
These  follow  laws  constructed  often  with 
great  skill,  by  virtue  of  which  laws  the  lan- 
guage obtains  immense  facilities  for  record- 
ing changes  of  thought.  Language  is  by  no 
means  a  series  of  isolated  sounds  proclaiming 
isolated  notions:  it  is  a  system  of  speech 
wonderfully     provided    with     instruments, 
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whereby  the  various  relationships  which 
these  notions  bear  to  one  another  can  be 
shown.  We  thought  just  now  of  the  words 
dico^  dixiy  dicere^  ^c,  only  as  a  group  of 
sounds  which  contained  within  them  a  com- 
mon idea.  But  when  we  look  closer  at  the 
members  of  the  group,  we  see  that  each  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  common  root-sound, 
the  inflection  which  is  full  of  meaning  also. 
Only  in  this  it  is  not  a  meaning  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  expressed  by  the  root ;  it  is  not 
an  idea,  but  the  relationship  of  an  idea  to 
others.  The  terminations  -o,  -si  (in  dixi  = 
dics%)y  -erej  contain  within  them  notions  at 
once  the  most  intangible  which  we  can  con- 
ceive, and  the  most  necessary,  if  speech  is  to 
be  a  language  of  reason  and  not  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  outward  sensation.  For  reason 
only  begins  when  we  can  bring  things  into 
relationship  with  one  another:  grammatical 
forms  and  syntax  have  been  the  means  which 
all  languages  employed  for  expressing  the 
relationship  of  things.  And  again,  in  much 
the  same  way  that  (as  Kant  has  shown)  our 
ideas  of  things,  though  infinite  in  number, 
so  soon  as  they  are  considered  by  reason  and 
in  relationship  to  one  another,  can  be  brought 
within  a  certain  limited  number  of  catego- 
ries; so  in  language,  however  many  words 
there  may  be,  these  are  all  found  to  be 
brought  under  a  limited  number  of  gram- 
matical forms. 

Grammatical  forms,  we  have  said,  express 
the  relationship  of  things.  The  numbers 
express  the  relations  of  unity  and  plurality 
— rosa^  a  rose ;  roscB,  roses ;  the  cases,  of 
place  or  of  causality — Romce^  at  Rome,  po- 
pulo  Romano^  by  the  Roman  people ;  the 
voices  express  activity  and  passivity — amo^ 
I  love,  amor^  I  am  loved  ;  the  tenses,  relation- 
ship in  time — amo,  I  love  now,  amabam,  I 

loved  then,  amabo,  I  shall  love  when A 

later  refinement  interposes  fresh  marks  of 
distinction,  such  as  dual  numbers,  pluperfect 
tenses,  middle  voices,  and  so  forth ;  and  these 
unessential  additions,  as  the  last  to  come, 
are  likewise  the  first  to  disappear.  All  these 
various  inflections,  it  has  been  said,  express 
either  some  relationship  of  objects  to  each 
other  or  else  the  simple  relationship  of  the  ob- 
jects to  time  and  space :  all  therefore  express 
nome  judgment  which  can  be  formed  about 
the  objects  or  ideas.  And  if  we  compare 
these  grammatical  forms  to  the  four  sorts  of 
categories  of  Kant,  expressing  as  these  cate- 
gories do  all  the  possible  judgments  which 
can  be  formed  about  ideas,  we  shall  find  the 
grammatical  forms  come  under  one  or  other 
of  them. 

Now  what  human  foresight  could  have  pre- 
arranged all  this  wonderful  machinery  for 
assisting  the  reason  and  almost  for  demon- 


strating to  the  reason  how  limited  the  nnm- 
ber  of  its  judgments  could  be  despite  the 
infinite  diversity  of  human  sensations  ?  The 
greatest  intellect  the  world  has  ever  produced 
would  be,  it  may  safely  be  said,  incapable  of 
devising  a  grammar,  were  no  such  thing  in 
existence.  How  then  does  grammar  come 
into  being  ?  How  do  we  find  grammar  not 
among  the  cultivated  races  only,  but  among 
quite  rude  savages,  such  as  some  of  the  Afri- 
can tribes?  and  find  here  not  an  elementary 
grammar  only,  but  a  complex  and  scientific 
one.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  elabo- 
rate than  tbe  grammar  of  our  far-away  Aryan 
ancestors,  who,  if  they  had  learnt  the  art  of 
ploughing,  had  not  learnt  it  long.  Which 
would  be  the  easier  to  build,  a  grammar  such 
as  that  or  a  house  with  four  storeys?  And 
yet  it  would  seem  that  they  had  the  first  and 
had  not  yet  achieved  the  second.  How  can 
such  a  discrepancy  be  explained  ? 

We  are  not  helped  any  great  way  towards 
an  answer  to  the  difllcult  question  by  the 
suggestion,  highly  probable  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  not  yet  capable  of  proof,  that  the 
inflections  of  grammar  were  not  originally 
mere  additions  devoid  of  meaning  in  them- 
selves, but  were  once  distinct  words^  Sap- 
posing,  for  example,  that  the  termination 
which  expressed  tbe  present  were  originally 
a  verb  meaning  *  stand,'  and  so  when  the 
Roman  would  say,  eo,  and  we  should  use  th« 
highly  abstract  verb  am  and  say, '  I  am  going/ 
a  more  primitive  people  had  said,  '  1  stand 
here,*  or  something  to  that  effect,  the  suppoai- 
tion  helps  us  only  a  little  way  forward.  For, 
for  one  thing,  the  synonyms  in  primitive 
language  are  so  extremely  numerous  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  grammatical  forma 
arose  through  people  being  driven  by  neces- 
sity to  use  always  the  same  auxiliary  particle. 
But  besides  that,  the  closer  we  look  into  the 
real  significance  of  grammatical  fonns,  the 
more  do  we  see  that  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  all  express  identical  relationship* 
would  require  a  degree  of  intelligence  far 
beyond  the  capacities  of  any  ordinary  maa« 
In  fact,  the  growth  of  grammar  is  simply  a 
mystery  which  we  cannot  account  for  if  we 
limit  the  intellectual  agency  in  the  world  to 
the  intellectual  activity  of  man.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  is  the  evidence  of  an  intelligeoi 
design  in  nature. 

But  while  admitting  the  g^reatness  of  thb 
evolution  of  language,  Geiger  speaks  In  * 
very  uncertain  voice  respecting  ita  nature. 
After  tracing  at  length  the  various  opinkMia 
with  regard  to  what  is  natural,  t.e.,  of  natore 
{Phjftis)^  and  what  is  artificial  ^7*A«m), 
which,  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  dowa- 
wards,  have  directed  mankind  npon  the  qaaa- 
tion  of  the  origin  of  societies,  laws,  etutomi^ 
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speech,  he  sums  up  in  favour  of  a  doctrine 
of  which,  indeed,  we  hear  often  enough  now- 
adays, and  which  has  the  advantage  of  squar- 
ing that  mechanical  philosophy  which  has 
grown  up  through  a  too  exclusive  attention 
to  scientific  pursuits,  but  which  surely  has  no 
other  advantage. 

His  doctrine  is  practically  that  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  of  Spinoza — at  least,  according  to 
the  latter's  modern  interpreters — namely, 
that  the  growth  of  the  race  proceeds  quite 
independently  of  the  activity  of  man,  who 
has  no  more  influence  upon  it  than  the  leaf 
has  upon  the  growth  of  the  tree  (*  XJrsprung 
und  Entwickelung,'  &c.,  i.  261).  According 
to  this  view  it  of  course  follows  that  speech 
is  distinctly  a  natural  growth. 

Professor  Max  Miiller,.  though  ho  never 
belonged  to  the  same  school  of  thought,  in 
the  earliest  among  his  lectures  on  languages 
argued  in  something  the  same  way  that  Gei- 
ger  argues  to  prove  that  language  was  a  natu- 
ral product.  The  words  in  which  he  then 
discussed  the  question  will  be  in  the  memory 
of  many  readers — 

If  language  be  the  work  of  man  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  a  statue  or  a  temple  or  a  poem 
or  a  law  are  properly  called  the  works  of  man, 
the  science  of  language  would  have  to  be  class- 
ed as  an  historical  science.  .  .  .  Although 
there  is  a  continual  change  in  language,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  man  either  to  produce 
or  to  prevent  it  ...  If  [a  certain  change] 
takes  place  it  will  not  be  by  the  will  of  any  in- 
dividual nor  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  any 
large  number  of  men,  but  rather  in  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  grammarians  and  academies. 
And  here  you  perceive  the  first  difference  be- 
tween history  and  growth.  An  emperor  may 
change  the  laws  of  society,  the  forms  of  reli- 
gion, the  rules  of  art :  it  is  in  the  power  of  one 
generation  to  raise  an  art  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  perfection,  while  the  next  allows  it  to  lapse 
till  a  new  genius  takes  it  up  with  renewed  ar- 
dour. In  all  this  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
conscious  and  intentional  acts  of  individuals, 
and  we  therefore  move  on  historical  grounds. 
.  .  .  The  process  through  which  language  is 
settled  and  unsettled  combines  in  one  the  two 
opposite  elements  of  necessity  and  free  will. 
Though  the  individual  seems  to  be  the  prime 
agent  in  producing  new  words  and  new  gram- 
matical forms,  be  is  so  only  after  his  indivi- 
duality has  been  merged  in  the  common  action 
of  the  family,  tribe,  or  nation  to  which  he 
belongs. 

All  these  statements  are  true  enough,  but 
they  do  not  afford  any  reason  for  classing 
the  science  of  language  as  one  among  the 
natural  sciences.  It  is  quite  true  that  lan- 
guage is  not  a  work  of  art  in  the  same  sense 
that  a  statue,  a  temple,  a  poem,  or  a  law, 
are  works  of  art.  But  though  a  man  can 
build  a  temple,  he  cannot  determine  the  re- 
ligion to  which  that  building  is  assigned ;  he 
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cannot  keep  it  alive  or  hasten  its  fall;  at 
least,  he  cannot  do  this  save  by  moving  the 
whole  force  of  society..  Then  again,  though 
single  laws  can  be  made  by  individuals,  the 
customs  and  habits  of  thought  upon  the 
foundation  of  which  all  laws  rest,  and  which 
alone  allow  them  vitality,  cannot  be  so  made. 
Language  necessarily  stands  in  the  same 
position  as  any  other  product  not  of  indi- 
vidual but  of  social  energy.  What  holds 
true  of  it  is  true  of  laws,  customs,  societies 
themselves.  No  individual  can  create  them. 
But  they  are  just  as  much  products  of  human 
activity  as  was  Paley's  watch.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  we  can  deny  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guage the  name  of  an  historical  science,  un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  deny  the  name  to 
the  study  of  laws  and  of  societies,  th^t  is  to 
say,  to  history  itself.  It  is,  of  course,  open 
for  Geiger  to  say,  as  Polixenes  says,  that    ' 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean.     So  o'er  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art, 
Which  ^Nature  makes. 

But  this  would  be  to  get  rid  of  all  dis- 
tinction between  art  and  nature  by  doing 
away  ,with  the  former.  *  Man  then  becomes 
a  part  of  nature.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
way  in  which  most  of  ojur  modern  '  Sociolo- 
gists '  treat  him.  The  ^study  of  his  growth 
then  is,  of  course,  a  natural  science  as  much 
as  the  development  of  an  orchid.  This  is 
the  light  in  which  Spinoza  and  Schopenhauer 
end  by  regarding  man.  But  to  accept  this 
view  we  must  accept  their  premise,  we  must 
do  away  with  the  distinction  which  we  set 
between  man  and  nature,  between  free  will 
and  necessity.  When  we  have  done  this, 
the  science  of  comparative  philology  will 
become  a  natural  science ;  till  we  have  done 
this  it  will  remain  as  distinctly  a,  human 
science  as  any  that  may  be  gathered  from 
any  other  series  of  social  phenomena. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  some  of  the  in- 
teresting problems  in  mental  science  upon 
which  the  study  of  language  may  be  expect- 
ed to  shed  light.  We  have  preferred  to  limit 
this  article  altogether  to  those  points  which 
are  suggested  by  the  study  of  language  as  a 
whole,  the  study  of  the  entire  faculty  of 
speech  as  a  product  of  human  understand- 
ing. By  these  means  we  kept  most  near  to 
the  region  of  philosophy  or  even  of  meta- 
physic.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  ques- 
tions which  arise  in  this  field  alone  are  far 
more  than  we  could  even  hint  at  in  a  single 
article.  But  outside  the  region  of  these 
problems,  there  is  another  series,  and  in  this 
case  an  almost  infinite  one,  which  arises  when 
we  turn  to  study  the  history  of  individual 
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ideas  as  tbey  are  recorded  by  the  histories 
of  individual  words. 

This  kind  of  inquiry  can  be  kept  to  a 
certain  extent  distinct  from  the  former  kind. 
If  the  first  belongs  to  the  region  of  philo- 
sophy strictly  so  called,  the  second  belongs 
specially  to  the  sphere  of  psychology.  And 
as  the  pursuit  of  psychology  is  so  much  the 
favourite  in  our  days  as  compared  with  the 
severer  pursuit  of  philosophy  or  metaphysic, 
we  may  expect  that  the  more  detailed  study 
of  philology  with  that  object  will  obtain 
most  among  us.  The  student  will  find 
numerous  examples  of  this  branch  of  men- 
tal science  in  Geiger^s  great  book,  examples 
both  of  method  and  of  results.  It  is  perhaps 
the  chief  drawback  of  this  important  work 
that  it  slides  too  suddenly  and  inconse- 
quently  out  of  the  philosophical  into  the 
psychological  vein.  It  is  not  only  that 
Geiger's  treatment  of  both  is  partial,  as  for 
a  long  time  all  treatment  of  such  a  great 
subject  roust  be,  but  that  he  does  not  seem 
properly  to  distinguish  their  separate  cha- 
racters. These  are,  however,  secondary  and 
perhaps  scarcely  avoidable  blemishes  upon  a 
work  destined  to  take  a  lasting  place  in  the 
history  of  thought,  and  to  serve  as  its 
pioneer  into  unexplored  regions. 

0.    F.    KBARY. 


Art.  Yin.— The  Future  of  English 

Politics. 

The  interesting  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  Recess  as  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Conservative  party    loses  sight  in  a  great 
measure  of  one  fact  which  ought  to  be  of 
profound    consequence   to   Liberals   at  the 
present  moment      The   disorganization  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
and  only  those  whose  business  it  is  to  watch 
regularly  and  closely  the  proceedings  of  that 
assembly  can  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  disorganization   has  ex- 
tended— is  not  due  to  the  feebleness  or  the 
inefficiency  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and 
it  is  very  far  from  being  attributable  to  any 
peculiar  gifts  possessed  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.     Only  on  one  occasion  has  this 
notable  representative  of  Piccadilly  in  poli- 
tics condescended  to  enlighten  a  listening 
world  as  to  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  lead  any  other  party  than  the 
pair  of  blighted   politicians  whom  he  now 
directs.     In  the  appropriate  gloom  of  the 
tea  hour  on   a   Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
member  for  Woodstock  developed  a  conve- 
niently vague  policy,  which  was  a  re-bash  of 


recollections  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  earlier 
fancies,  tinctured  by  a  hint  or  two  of  ap- 
proval of  those  Irish  '  ideas,'  represented  by 
his  bosom  friend  Mr.  Healy.  The  'Tory 
Democracy'  platform  then  enunciated  has 
since  been  tried  at  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  For- 
wood,  at  least,  has  probably  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake.  This,  how- 
ever, is  literally  the  only  pretension  to  a 
political  programme  ever  put  forth  by  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  and  the  Beaconsneldian 
origin  of  the  whole  thing  was  so  palpable 
that  it  was  in  effect  confessed  at  the  time  by 
the  member  for  Woodstock  himself.  Be- 
yond this  what  are  his  abilities  or  his  pre- 
tensions to  pre-eminence !  Sir  Uenry  Dnim- 
mond  Wolff  and  Mr.  Gorst  are  his  superiors 
in  everything  except  in  the  art  of  dis- 
pensing freely  highly  flavoured  personal 
abuse,  and  it  is  not  too  ranch  to  sav  that  the 

{)rominence  achieved  by  this  would-be 
eader  of  a  burlesque  party  rests  upon  two 
things  and  two  only.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Gladstone  regards  him  with  that  particular 
aversion  which  be  palpably  feels  for  only 
one  other  man  in  the  House — namelv,  Mr. 
Joseph  Co  wen.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
has  therefore  succeeded  in  achieving  notoriety 
as  the  author  and  chief  exponent  of  the 
game  known  in  lobby  gossip  aa  Mrawing 
Gladstone.'  In  the  second  place,  in  spite  of 
his  ignorance  on  simple  matters  of  fact,  of 
his  offensive  affectations,  which  would  do 
honour  to  a  properly  constituted  West  End 
footman,  and  of  his  utter  disregard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  which  has  always  for  that 
matter  been  a  feature  in  adventurous  politi- 
cians in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  official  ladder 
— Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  seen  in  a 
dim,  undefined  way  that  when  a  party  loaea 
the  one  man  who  constitutes  its  soul  and  life 
and  essence,  the  only  possible  chance  of 
avoiding  shipwreck  is  to  find  a  programme 
and  to  fight  He  has  fought  without  the 
programme,  for  it  would  be  a  misuse  of  the 
word  to  speak  of  his  Beaconsfieldian  generali- 
zations as  a  serious  and  tangible  programme^ 
That  he  could  not  hit  upon  one  is  his  mia- 
fortune  rather  than  his  fault,  and  he  haa 
certainly  striven  hard  to  atone  for  the  defeat 
by  attacking  the  programme  of  everybody 
else,  including  that  of  his  own  titular  chief. 
This  is  all  very  well  as  a  preliminary  to 
serious  politics,  but  regarded  as  the  only 
specimen  of  the  Conservatism  of  the  future 
in  the  House  of  Commons  his  position  will 
not  bear  a  moment's  consideration.  The 
noble  lord  is  now  where  he  has  ever 
in  a  political  ditch.  None  the  leas  he 
instinctively  groped  after  the  only  method  of 
saving  a  party  which  was  foolish  enongh  to 
commit  itself  body  and  aoul  into  the  haads 
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of  one  man.  The  leader  disappears,  and  he 
leaves  no  oauBe  behind  to  inspire  enthusiasm, 
or  to  demand  the  allegiance  of  the  masses. 
The  Conservatives  are  suffering  most  severe- 
ly at  this  moment  from  the  mistake  of  sub- 
stituting a  man  for  a  truth,  a  cause,  a  system 
of  political  belief.  They  are  as  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  and  no  breath  of  popular 
approval  shakes  the  reeds  upon  the  Oppo- 
sition benches  in.the  Commons.  The  mistake 
was  an  enormous  one,  but  the  Liberal  party 
are  doing  exactly  now  what  their  opponents 
did  in  1877-80.  It  is  downright  heresy 
perhaps  to  say  so  at  a  time  when  even  Liver- 
pool rejects  a  Conservative  candidate,  but  is 
it  not  a  fact  nevertheless  ? 

Look  at  the  situation  so  far  as  may  be  in 
the  light  of  the  ^ear  future.  The  Ministry 
has  with  infinite  trouble  accumulated  a  cer- 
tain number  of  measures,  some  of  them 
interesting,  and  all  of  them  important.  The 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  the  reform  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London,  the  County  Government 
Bill,  and  the  rest  of  them  are  not  exactly 
the  kind  of  measures  to  create  paroxysms  of 
popular  enthusiasm ;  but  they  are  in  the 
highest  degree  the  very  kind  of  legislation 
which  Parliament  has  systematically  neg- 
lected and  ignored.  Whether  they  are  all 
pressing  questions  is  a  matter  as  to  which 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist; 
but  suppose  them  all  passed,  assume  that  the 
Government  then  introduced  a  new  Reform 
Bill,  and  that  this,  too,  received  the  sanction 
of  Parliament — what  next !  Has  it  not  been 
increasingly  obvious  since  1866  that  the  day 
of  great  political  agitations  has  passed  away  ? 
A  manhood  suffrage  riot  in  Hyde  Park  is 
absolutely  impossible  in  1883.  The  Rev.  S. 
F.  Green  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  are — in  very 
different  ways,  of  course — living  proofs  of 
the  complete  apathy  with  which  the  people 
regard  questions  which  a  century  ago  would 
have  convulsed  the  country.  The  anarchy  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  disgraceful  as  it  is 
— vulgar  and  coarse  beyond  conception  as 
the  tone  of  certain  sections  in  the  House 
has  become — moves  not  the  interest  of  a 
people  who  are  very  little  interested  in  poli- 
tics, but  who  are  deeply  concerned  in  other 
matters  which  the  House  has  not  yet  con- 
descended to  take  up.  Mr.  Gladstone's  elo- 
quence, if  he  were  still  available,  might  ex- 
cite a  little  enthusiasm  here  and  there  for  a 
new  Reform  Bill,  but  the  notion  that  a  man 
is  any  the  nobler  or  any  the  richer  because 
he  has  a  vote  has  been  exploded  by  fifteen 
years  of  disproof.  He  can  indeed  diminish 
by  its  aid  objectionable  class  privileges.  He 
can  destroy,  or  at  least  weaken,  the  tyranny 
of  caste  and  the  privileges  of  the  few. 
These  are  great  matters  certainly,  but  they 


do  nothing  to  touch  the  home  misery  of  the 
man  himself.  I  have  known  intimately 
what  the  life  of  the  people  is  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  Wales  for  twenty 
years  past,  and  I  assert  most  confidently  that 
it  is  not  improving.  I  say  more.  If  it  be 
better  now  than  it  was  in  the  last  century,  I 
am  surprised  that  there  was  no  revolution 
then,  for  revolution  after  all  is  only  the 
blind,  unreasoning  form  into  which  human 
anguish  naturally  translates  itself.  The 
welcome  with  bloody  hands  to  hospitable 
graves  has  generally  turned  out  to  be  of  no 
particular  use,  but  it  is  not  the  only  thing 
in  life  of  which  this  can  be  affirmed.  Revo- 
lution was  the  agency  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  which  the  people  first  taught  their  rulers 
that  thay  had  feelings  and  wants  and  hopes 
all  their  own ;  that  the  work  was  done  stu- 
pidly, and  even  criminally,  is  another  matter. 
There  is  this  much  to  be  said  in  extenuation 
of  the  deep  guilt  of  that  time,  that  our  rulers 
are  exceedingly  slow  even  now  to  find  out 
that  a  people  hungering  for  the  elementary 
conditions  of  a  healthy  animal  existence 
cannot  be  propitiated  even  by  the  supreme 
felicity  of  possessing  a  vote.  The  questions 
which  disturbed  the  opening  of  the  century 
were  political.  Those  which  will  agitate  its 
closing  years  will  be  social  problems.  Poli- 
tics throughout  the  world  are  in  a  state  of 
solution.  What  the  precipitate  may  be  is 
not  yet  clear.  This  much,  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  matchless  gifts  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  have  been  developed  in  the  old 
school.  Mr.  Gladstone  belongs  by  education 
and  tradition  to  the  old  school,  who  regarded 
politics  as  made  up  entirely  of  wars  and 
treaties  and  foreign  affairs  generally.  That 
in  his  later  years  he  has  been  able  to  create 
a  new  code  of  agrarian  legislation,  and  to 
enter  minutely  and  exhaustively  into  the 
most  intricate  problems  that  ever  taxed  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  statesmen,  is  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  his  marvellous  mental 
flexibility  and  power,  but  the  day  has  gone 
by  when  it  could  be  hoped  that  great  things 
mi^ht  be  expected  from  him  in  this  new  field 
of  action.  He  has  returned  for  the  time 
being  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  is 
too  evident,  unfortunately,  that  for  physical 
reasons  his  career  there  cannot  be  much  ex- 
tended. Lord  Selborne  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  are  still  more  emphatically  mem- 
bers of  the  old  school.  These  statesmen 
have  all  three  recognized  the  existence  of 
social  questions  by  inserting  such  bills  as 
that  relating  to  bankruptcy  into  the  Govern- 
ment programme ;  but  even  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  evinced  no  very  remarkable  interest 
in  their  fate.  The  chief  business  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  so  far  has 
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been  to  evolve  projects — like  that  of  a  Ship- 
ping'Council —  which  come  to  nothing.  The 
problems  which  are  to  divide  men  and  to 
occupy  their  whole  time  and  attention  here- 
after are  practically  either  dropped  altoge- 
ther or  relegated  to  the  small  hours  of 
weary  mornings.  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives alike  are  guilty  of  talking  much  of  po- 
pular wants  and  of  systematically  ignoring 
them.  In  a  Parisian  restaurant  famous  for 
its  cellar  one  of  the  convives  present  was 
about  to  dilute  some  Chateau  Margatix, 
when  an  old  gargon  standing  behind  him 
touched  his  arm  and  said  solemnly,  *  If  yon 
put  water  in  that  wine  God  will  never  for- 
give you.'  So  the  wine  of  high  politics,  of 
the  ambitions  of  the  great,  and  of  the  follies 
of  diplomacy,  must  not  be  diluted  even  by 
passing  a  bill  to  make  sanitary  inspection 
compulsory.  We  educate  the  minds  of  the 
poor,  and  we  stand  by  while  their  bodies 
are  poisoned.  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
have  this  appalling  fact  to  face — that  the 
savage  progenitor  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer of  to-day  was  happier,  healthier,  and 
richer  in  the  woods  of  Germany  than  his 
descendant  is  in  '  happy '  England.  And  yet 
there  are  some  people,  I  am  told,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  physical  perfectibility  of  the 
race !  Crutch  and  toothpick  on  one  side — 
the  dwarfed  and  stunted  gin-drinking,  to- 
bacco-smoking cotton-spinner  on  the  other. 
If  the  unexpected  always  happens  in  politics 
the  millennium  cannot  be  far  off,  for  never 
was  the  evidence  of  it  so  conspicuously  ab- 
sent! 

These  are  problems  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored for  ever,  and  in  a  blundering  way 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  sees  it.  It  is  his 
merit  that  he  was  practically  the  first  of  his 
party — if  he  has  one — to  feel  that  he  cannot 
go  on  for  ever  mouthing  the  stale  shibboleths 
of  a  dead  age.  That  he  has  much  capacity 
for  the  special  work  of  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  few  will  believe.  But  where  are  the 
men  in  Parliament  who  have  ?  The  benches 
are  crowded  with  old  men  and  dull.  The 
young  who  can  alone  create  fresh  stores  of 
faith  and  feeling  and  force  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  The  Reform  Bills  of  1832 
and  of  1866  have  created  a  plutocracy  in- 
stead of  an  aristocracy,  and  the  House  is  be- 
coming less  democratic  year  by  year  in 
several  important  respects.  The  assembly 
which  ought  to  tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf  in 
sympathy — in  instinctive  sympathy — with 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  popular  thought  outside  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  party  wire-pullers  on 
either  side.  The  consequence  is  that  while 
the  nation  looks  on  at  miserable  squabbles 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with   more  than 


the  indifference  with  which  it  contemplates 
the  quarrels  of  sculptors  and  the  rivalries  of 
school  boards,  it  is  nevertheless  heaping  up 
work  for  the  future  which  the  House  is  be- 
coming less  capable  every  day  of  properly 
performing.  This  was  clearly  and  power- 
fully demonstrated  by  Mr.  Craig  Sellar  in  his 
admirable  speech  on  private  bill  legislation 
three  weeks  ago.  When  the  time  comes  the 
rank  and  file  will  be  found  to  do  the  voting. 
But  some  training  is  necessary  for  the  men 
who  are  to  do  the  thinking ;  and  will  any- 
body tell  us  where  this  preliminary  process 
can  now  be  seen  in  operation  ?  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's retirement  will  break  up  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  in  English  politics. 
He  has  a  right  to  say  apres  moi  le  deluge. 
The  Conservatives  are  taunted  to-day  with 
their  want  of  a  leader.  Will  the  Liberals 
say  where  they  are  to  find  one  to-morrow! 
Can  they  not  see  across  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  a  premonition  of  the 
retribution  which  is  to  follow  this  absolute 
disinclination  to  look  ahead  and  to  listen 
for  the  roar  of  that  great  tide  of  popular 
feeling,  the  first  murmurs  of  which  some  of 
us  imagine  that  we  can  hear  distinctly 
enough?  Is  there  any  difference,  in  short, 
between  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  regarded  by  his  supporters  in  the  present 
Parliament  and  that  in  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  looked  upon  before  the  general 
election  of  1880?  It  is  beside  the  purpose 
to  say  that  the  Liberals  are  willing  to  carry 
out  radical  reforms  and  that  their  opponenU 
are  not,  and  that  the  former  party  can  there* 
fore  always  command  a  policy.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Who  are  the  men  by  whom  the  po- 
licy of  the  future  is  to  be  carried  out  ?  There 
is  not  a  single  person  on  the  Ministerial 
benches  who  could  lead  more  successfully 
than  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's marvellous  energy  deprives  his  possi- 
ble successors  of  all  chance  of  making  their 
power  felt.  Lord  Hartington,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain have  each  power  enough  to  make 
their  rivals  impossible  as  leaders,  but  not 
one  of  them  is  ever  likely  to  be  the  head  of 
a  united  Liberal  party  constructed  on  the 
existing  lines.  The  Conservatives  had  one 
card  to  play,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  trumped  it. 
The  Liberals  have  but  one.  It  will  make 
the  trick.     But  what  then  ? 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  more 
than  one  quarter  that  great  leaders  are  not 
necessary  for  the  social  legislation  of  the 
future,  and  that  a  superior  kind  of  vestry- 
man is  all  that  is  required  to  pass  Drainage 
and  Floods  Prevention  Bills.  There  could 
not  be  a  greater  mistake.  Anybody  can  go  to 
war,  and  anybody  almost  can  frame  and  sign 
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a  treaty  of  peace,  but  the  man  who  reforms 
the  land  laws  most  have  capacities  of  a  higher 
order.  Take  this  one  question  alone.  In 
their  anxiety  to  form  a  popular  programme, 
some  extreme  politicians  have  embarked  on  a 
crusade  for  the  ^  nationalization '  of  the  land, 
and  for  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprie- 
tary. This  course  can  end  only  in  the  forma- 
tion of  purely  unnecessary  embarrassments 
for  the  statesmen  of  the  future.  A  peasant 
proprietary  as  it  exists  in  France,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Wales,  does  not  suggest 
the  idea  that  this  is  the  remedy  for  any  one  of 
our  troubles.  The  *  nationalization '  of  the 
land  can  end  only  in  a  general  war  of  classes, 
in  which  every  holder  of  a  hundred  pounds* 
worth  of  consols  would  probably  be  found 
arrayed  against  the  attempt  to  break  up  a 
system  of  ownership,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
defects,  is  the  balancing  and  staying  power 
that  supplies  the  continuity  and  the  resolu- 
tion in  English  life.  Certainly  every  land- 
lord should  be  enabled  to  sell  his  land  as 
freely  as  his  game,  and  the  process  of  sale 
should  be  as  simple  as  the  purchase  of  a 
steamer;  but  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
America  will  always  be  able  to  produce  food 
more  cheaply  than  we  can,  for  Protection 
has  caused  her  manufacturing  prosperity, 
such  as  it  is,  to  be  largely  dependent  on  the 
volume  of  her  grain  exports.  She  cannot 
help  herself.  She  must  undersell  Europe, 
and  apart  from  this,  the  possession  of  land 
IB  not  nearly  so  strong  a  passion  in  the  breast 
of  the  Englishman  and  of  the  Scotchman  as 
it  is  often  supposed  to  be.  There  is  a  land 
question  undoubtedly  at  this  moment,  but 
it  is  a  very  small  on,  and  the  landlords  are 
being  rapidly  educated  up  to  the  point 
where  their  own  necessities  will  induce  them 
to  settle  the  matter  for  themselves.  The  Li- 
beral party  must  see  in  time  that  if  heedless 
agitation  of  this  kind  be  encouraged,  it  will 
alienate  men  whose  aid  in  the  great  reforms 
of  the  future  is  indispensable.  The  ques- 
tion, as  it  is  now  raised,  can  very  well  sleep 
until  it  be  seen  whether  landlords  in 
England  and  Scotland  are  prepared  to 
settle  it  for  themselves.  If,  however, 
there  were  more  power  of  discerning  the 
signs  of  the  times  among  the  party  mana- 
gers, it  would  be  seen  that  the  land  ques- 
tion of  the  future  will  not  be  settled  with- 
out mental  capacity  of  the  highest  order,  for 
it  is  but  a  portion  of  that  most  serious  and 
far-reaching  question  of  what  are  the  just 
limits  not  only  of  monopoly  but  of  produc- 
tion. In  other  words  the  rights  of  capital 
must  some  day  be  fixed  not  only  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  land,  but  to  everything  else,  and 
this  is  not  to  be  done  by  a  mere  administra- 
tor or  anything  like  it     What  we  have  to 


do  in  the  main,  however,  is  not  to  improve 
the  political  framework  of  society,  but  to 
elevate  the  individual  man,  and  through 
him  to  act  upon  society.  In  this  field 
power  of  the  highest  order  is  requisite. 
Partially  we  ought  to  realize  the  day-dreams 
of  Plato,  by  giving  the  poorest  child  a  free 
education  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  And  this  ought  not  to  be  confined 
by  any  means  to  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  the  *  extra  subjects.'  To  adhere 
to  this  policy  is  to  starve  our  skilled  indus- 
tries, to  destroy  our  chances  in  the  fierce 
competition  of  the  world's  markets,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  crowd  of  poor  clerks  who 
live  and  die  on  less  than  a  hundred  a  year. 
Give  to  the  youth  of  the  future  a  trade. 
Let  them  be  taught  that  to  work  a  lathe 
properly  is  of  more  importance  than  to 
know  the  contents  of  Magna  Charta,  or  the 
theory  of  light  Let  the  workshop,  the 
school  of  art,  and  the  laboratory  be  part  and 
parcel  of  a  free  common-school  education. 
And  while  the  mind  and  the  hands  are  being 
educated  the  home  ought  to  bo  subjected,  at 
least  for  some  years  to  come,  to  a  constant 
system  of  sanitary  inspection.  The  *  jerry ' 
builder  and  the  householder  who  keeps 
his  premises  in  a  dangerous  state  of  filth 
should  be  regarded  as  greater  criminals  than 
the  drunk  and  incapable  wretch  who  is  car- 
ried on  a  stretcher  to  the  lock-up.  While 
the  homes  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future  are  cleansed  from  physical  impurity 
and  relieved  from  over-crowding,  their  food 
and  drink  should  be  protected  from  adul- 
teration. Why  is  it  that  a  really  effective 
bill  to  put  down  adulteration  seems  so  im- 
possible, and  that  England  has  become  the 
great  market  for  spurious  goods  9  Can  it 
be  because  the  member  of  Parliament  who 
voted  for  such  a  measure  could  not  face  in 
comfort  a  shop-keeping  constituency  ?  This 
is  one  of  the  few-  directions  in  which  the 
working  classes  might  profitably  use  the 
votes  they  have  and  are  about  to  receive. 
And  this  topic  leads  to  that  of  the  licensing 
laws.  If  the  Government  intends  to  trans- 
fer the  power  of  granting  licenses  to  their 
new  County  Boards,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
they  will  satisfy  nobody.  The  licensed  vic- 
tuallers will  be  angry.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson 
and  his  supporters  will  say,  with  great  jus- 
tice, that  this  is  at  least  as  much  a  people's 
question  as  the  election  of  a  School  Board, 
and  that  they  will  not  rest  until  the  working 
man  has  power  to  decide  for  himself  how 
many  possible  sources  of  physical  and  mental 
deterioration  shall  be  left  to  exist  in  his  lo- 
cality. At  the  same  time  the  problem  of 
local  government  is  one  of  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  future.     We  have  to  work  back 
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to  the  old  iDstitatioDB  of  the  burgh,  the  hun- 
dred mote,  and  the  shire  mote  before  we 
can  hope  to  be  relieved  from  filthy  roads, 
excessive  poverty  or  starvation,  as  the  case 
may  be,  doles  to  the  poor,  execrable  street 
lighting,  and  exorbitant  prices  for  fuel, 
food,  gas,  and  water.  Where,  for  example, 
except  in  London  would  a  heavy  tax  on 
coals,  for  the  benefit  of  a  mere  insignificant 
section  of  the  community,  be  permitted? 
Where  except  in  the  English  metropolis 
would  the  unscrupulous  monopoly  of  Bil- 
lingsgate have  been  permitted  to  make  fish 
practically  unobtainable  by  the  poor,  merely 
because  five  hundred  years  ago  an  impecu- 
nious monarch  sold  to  the  City  a  charter 
which  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  could  not  decipher 
last  year  ?  And  the  evils  of  London  are  in 
a  great  measure  familiar  evils  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  Government  measure  for  its 
reform,  if  it  ever  becomes  law,  can  only 
point  the  way  for  the  statesmen  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  it  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  see 
that  a  man  of  extraordinary  force  of  charac- 
ter and  of  great  influence  with  the  people 
can  alone  face  that  storm  of  opposition  from 
a  host  of  vested  interests  which  the  refornaer 
is  sure  to  excite.  In  the  process  of  remov- 
ing stumbling-blocks  from  the  path  of  the 
ignorant,  much  will  be  done,  too,  by  physical 
cleanliness  to  diminish  the  social  evil.  In 
the  long  run,  some  direct  measures  of  recla- 
mation may  be  resorted  to  with  the  sanction 
of  the  State,  but  among  the  indirect  causes 
of  prevention  will  be  that  of  familiarizing 
the  humblest  with  the  works  of  God  in  na- 
ture by  means  of  parks  and  other  open 
spaces,  and  of  God  in  art  by  opening  the 
galleries  of  pictures  and  of  sculpture  within 
the  reach  of  every  workman  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  body  and  the  mind  would 
thus  be  purified  and  strengthened  by  the 
periodical  contemplation  of  something  no- 
bler than  the  artizan*s  most  distant  horizon 
now — the  next  pay  day.  If,  when  all  this 
has  been  done,  death  removes  the  bread- 
winner, the  woman  who  remains,  and  who 
is  anxious  to  keep  a  home  for  her  little  ones, 
should  be  spared  the  Arctic  kindness  of  the 
workhouse  by  a  wise  and  flexible  system  of 
outdoor  relief  administered  by  men  of  great- 
er capacity  and  culture  than  those  who  for 
the  most  part  form  our  present  Boards  of 
Guardians.  If,  instead  of  succumbing  in 
the  struggle,  the  bread-winner  is  crowded 
out  of  employment,  there  ought  to  be  a 
method  for  bringing  about  migration,  and, 
if  necessary,  emigration  to  our  colonies,  so 
that  all  the  life  and  force  and  energy  of  the 
Empire  shall  be  occupied  in  the  great  work 
of  building  up  a  more  majestic  sway  and  a 


more  perfect  example  of  what  humanity,  od 
a  large  scale,  is  capable  of  than  anything 
the  world  has  yet  seen. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  hopes  of  the 
future,  and  they  have  necessarily  been 
sketched  in  the  briefest  outline.  They  can- 
not be  realized,  simple  as  some  of  them 
seem  to  be,  without  prolonged  and  embit- 
tered controversies,  and  without  immense 
exertions  from  leaders  who  have  not  yet 
appeared  on  the  scene.  The  Liberal  and 
Tory  parties  of  the  present  are  assuredly 
doomed  to  extinction.  What  will  come 
after  them  is  clear  enough,  I  think,  in  ge- 
neral outline ;  but  the  preliminary  work  of 
education  which  is  required  before  the  task 
of  filling  up  the  outline  can  be  even  com- 
menced has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  The 
dry  bones  of  European  politics,  the  freaks 
of  a  mad  Sultan  in  Egypt,  the  propriety  of 
adding  some  more  territories  in  South  Afri- 
ca to  a  Colonial  Empire  which  is  already 
unwieldy  and  badly  managed — these,  and 
other  relics  of  the  past,  are  still  the  party 
watchwords  of  the  hour.  The  people  look 
on  in  sullen  indifference  because  they 
neither  know  how  to  translate  their  miseries 
into  language,  nor  have  they  ever  realized 
their  own  tremendous  power.  Some  day 
there  must  be  a  transformation  scene  which 
will  renew  the  face  of  our  English  earth,  and 
when  the  time  comes  leaders  may  be  forth- 
coming. We  must  at  least  believe  that  it 
will  be  so  unless  we  are  to  be  forced  to  the 
sad  conclusion  of  the  Roman  pessimist — 

^tas  parentum  pcjor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 

ROBERT  J.  GRIFFITHS. 


Art.  IX. — The    Political    Survey    of   the 

Quarter, 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  political 
situation  at  present  is  the  contrast  between 
the  fierceness  of  party  spirit  shown  by  the 
Opposition  and  the  absence  of  anything  by 
which  it  can  be  justified  or  even  adequately 
explained.  There  has  been  time  for  the 
passionate  resentment  produced  by  the  sur- 
prise and  bitter  disappointment  of  the 
Liberal  victory  in  1880  to  subside.  Even 
the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  the  angry  contro- 
versies which  raged  around  it,  have  become 
matters  of  history.  For  the  session,  at  all 
events,  there  is  nothing  proposed  which  ought 
seriously  to  disturb  the  minds  of  those  most 
alarmed  about  the  advance  of  democracy. 
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and  yet  there  is  a  rancoar  sometimes  verg- 
ing on  malignity  in  the  attacks  of  some 
members  of  the  Tory  party  upon  the  Go- 
Ternment,  and  especially  upon  its  chief, 
which,  happily,  is  not  common  in  oar  poli- 
tical struggles,  and  which,  assuredly,  is  of 
evil  omen  for  the  country,  and  most  of  all 
for  the  privileged  orders,  on  whose  behalf 
this  violence  is  displayed.  A  man  of  the 
stamp  of  the  member  for  Bridport,  whose 
proceedings  sometimes  partake  so  much  of 
the  burlesque,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  him 
in  sober  earnest,  distinctly  lowers  the  tone 
of  Parliament ;  but  his  influence  is  very  re- 
stricted, and  had  he  met  with  the  disap- 
proval of  the  party  to  which  he  gives  the 
benefit  of  his  support,  he  would  soon  have 
sunk  to  the  level  proper  to  one  who  seems 
to  act  on  the  principle  that  the  amenities 
and  courtesies  which  gentlemen  are  accus- 
tomed to  observe  towards  each  other  have 
no  place  in  parliamentary  struggle.  What 
is  significant  of  the  temper  of  the  Tory 
party  is  that  Mr.  Warton  has  not  been  sup- 
pressed ;  has  not  been  made  to  feel  that  his 
insolent  hrusquerie  is  resented  by  those 
among  whom  he  sits  as  a  discredit  to  their 
established  reputation ;  has,  on  the  contrary, 
acquired  a  kind  of  reputation  among  at  least 
a  large  section  of  the^m  as  one  who,  because 
of  his  pachydermatory  insensibility  to  influ- 
ences by  which  other  men  would  be  sub- 
dued, may  be  made  extremely  useful  in  the 
favourite  game  of  baiting  the  Premier. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  stronger^  indication 
of  the  decadence  of  a  great  party,  which 
used  to  pride  itself  on  its  chivalry  and 
courtesy,  than  the  position  attained  by  such 
a  man,  who  has  neither  parliamentary  ex- 
perience, nor  conspicuous  ability,  nor  emi- 
nent party  services,  nor,  indeed,  anything 
but  an  unflinching  determination  to  be  as 
impracticable  and  disagreeable  as  possible, 
to  recommend  him.  But,  unfortunately,  it 
is  a  symptom  also  of  the  vulgarization  of 
Parliament  itself.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  House  would  not  have  brooked  such 
rudeness.  That  it  has  learned  more  tole- 
rance for  conduct  whicli  is  unbecoming  any 
assembly  of  gentlemen,  and  which  is  as 
lacking  in  reasonableness  as  in  politeness,  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  the  responsibi- 
lity must  rest  mainly  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  whose  influence  indeed  must  be 
worth  little  if  it  would  not  avail  to  repress 
such  a  degradation  of  the  character  of  Par- 
liament itself.  Mr.  Warton  sits  on  the 
Tory  benches,  but  the  fiercest  democracy 
conld  not  more  effectually  trample  on  all 
that  Torvism  aims  to  conserve. 

Bat,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  a  solitary 
offender,  and  assuredly  he  is  not  the  one  de- 


serving the  most  serious  condemnation. 
Did  he  stand  alone  it  would  be  safe  and 
wise  to  leave  him  to  sink  again  into  the 
obscurity  from. which  only  his  eccentricity 
or  audacity  has  enabled  him  for  a  time  to 
emerge.  It  is  the  tone  of  the  party,  or,  at 
least,  of  an  influential  section  of  it,  which  in- 
vests him  with  any  iipportance.  Had  that 
tone  been  different,  had  it,  for  example,  been 
what  the  tone  of  the  Opposition  was  in  the 
days  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  even  in  the  best 
times  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr,  Warton  must  ere 
this  have  suffered  ignominious  collapse.  But 
when  any  considerable  number  of  a  great 
party  avow  and  act  upon  the  principle  that 
the  function  of  an  Opposition  is  to  oppose — 
that  is,  not  merely  to  exercise  constant  watch- 
fulness, or  supply  necessary  criticism,  or  pro- 
pose an  alternative  policy  which,  in  their 
judgment,  is  better  than  that  of  the  Minis- 
try) but  absolutely,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  to  op- 
pose— there  is  sure  to  follow  a  political 
struggle  in  which  there  is  neither  wisdom 
nor  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  assailants, 
and  in  which  he  who  can  deal  the  hardest 
blows,  even  though  they  be  unmannerly  and 
unfair,  is  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  ^ht. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  imbroglio  into 
which  affairs  are  supposed  to  have  drifted. 
This  supposition,  indeed,  is  itself  a  fallacy. 
Even  the  confusion  may  be  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  the  extrication  from  it  may  be 
effected  more  easily  and  expeditiously  than 
is  expected ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  due  not  to 
the  force  of  adverse  circumstances,  still  less 
(as  Tory  journals  are  already  beginning  to 
suggest)  to  any  incompetence  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration,  but  to  the  deliberate  ac- 
tion of  an  Opposition  which  has  conceived 
the  idea  that  another  barren  session  will  tell 
to  its  advantage,  and  is,  therefore,  sparing 
no  effort  to  obstruct  all  contemplated  legis- 
lation. The  policy  has  been  more  or  less 
distinctly  inaicated  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  though  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
is  still  the  titular  head,  the  member  for 
Woodstock  is  the  dominant  spirit  of  the 
Opposition.  The  nominal  chief  is  only  a 
kind  of  roifainiant ;  his  irrepressible  young 
partizan  is  a  veritable  mayor  of  the  palace. 
Lord  Randolph  thinks  it  desirable  to  check 
and  baffle  the  Ministry  everywhere,  and  loses 
no  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  purpose, 
and  even  if  his  chief  were  disposed,  he  is 
manifestly  unable  to  restrain  his  action. 
Many  members  of  the  party  may  deplore  the 
recklessness  of  the  little  clique  he  leads,  but 
they  are  impotent  so  long  as  their  recognized 
chief  lends  so  much  countenance  to  these 
miserable  tactics,  on  which  a  terrible  Neme- 
sis assuredly  waits. 
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If  there  has  been  any  time  in  our  recent 
history  when  opposition  of  this  kind  was 
specially  to  be  reprobated  as  unpatriotic  and 
perilous  in  the  last  decree,  it  is  the  present. 
Oar  parliamentary  system  is  being  subjected 
to  a  more  severe  strain  than  it  has  had  to  en- 
dure at  any  period  of  its  history.  Its  con- 
flicts against  despotic'  princes  were  not  so 
trying  as  the  present  struggle  with  a  section 
of  its  own  members,  whose  avowed  purpose 
is  the  lowering  of  its  character  and  influence, 
and  who,  in  order  to  effect  this,  have  given 
themselves  with  perverted  ingenuity  to  turn 
the  safeguards  of  personal  liberty  provided 
by  the  forms  of  the  House  into  instruments 
for  reducing  Parliament  to  utter  impotence. 
They  are  not  the  enemies  of  one  party  only, 
but  of  all  parties ;  and  patriotism  should  have 
led  all  parties  to  combine  in  defence  of  that 
freedom  of  parliamentary  action,  without 
which  our  constitution  is  a  farce. 

But  the  party  which  claims  to  be  consti- 
tutional has  fancied  that  some  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  moving  on  lines  parallel 
to  those  of  the  enemies  of  Parliament  itself. 
Of  course  they  could  not  and  would  not  con- 
tract any  alliance,  or  enter  into  any  distinct 
nnderstanding.  That  would  bear  too  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  *  Kilmainham  compact,* 
with  their  complaints  of  which  they  have 
filled  the  air.  But  there  may  be  practical 
co-operation  without  any  actual  agreement, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  has  occurred.  Were 
the  favourite  version  of  the  Kilmainham 
transaction  true,  then  we  should  have  before 
us  this  strange  phenomenon — on  the  one 
side,  a  treaty  of  peace  resulting  in  the  per- 
sistent opposition  of  the  Irish  party  to  those 
with  whom  the  alliance  had  been  concluded, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  the 
most  effectual  service  rendered  by  these  Irish 
malcontents  to  those  who,  with  ever-increas- 
ing vehemence,  have  denounced  the  very 
idea  of  correspondence  with  them  as  an  in- 
famy which  is  little  short  of  a  treason.  One 
thing  is  certain.  The  Tory  opposition  have 
been  playing  the  game  of  those  who  would 
fain  have  the  Imperial  Parliament  supply 
them  with  a  strong  argument  for  Home  Rule 
by  a  demonstration  of  its  own  incapacity  to 
discharge  the  multifarious  duties  at  present 
devolving  upon  it  The  eleven  days*  debate 
on  the  Address,  in  which  was  consumed  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  short  time  before  the 
Easter  recess,  was  much  more  profitable  to 
the  Home  Rulers  than  to  the  Conservatives* 
We  fail  to  see  what  the  latter  gained  by  it, 
but  the  former  revelled  in  the  confusion  and 
delay  by  means  of  which  they  hope  to  point 
their  moral  in  favour  of  relieving  rarliament 
from  the  pressure  of  a  burden  which  it  has 
proved  itself  unable  to  bear.     If  the  Opposi- 


tion think  that  they  will  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  favour  of  the  constituencies  by 
telling  how  cleverly  they  prevented  the  Mi- 
nistry from  doing  the  work  on  which  it  was 
intent;  that  the  commercial  classes  will  be 
grateful  for  a  delay  in  a  Bankruptcy  Bill 
which  is  to  rescue  some  part  of  the  large  sums 
which  year  by  year  go  into  the  pockets  of 
fraudulent  debtors;  or  that  the  farmers  in 
the  lowlands  will  welcome  another  year's  ex- 
posure of  their  farms  to  the  floods  by  which 
they  are  desolated  every  autumn;  or  that 
those  who  desire  that  elections  should  be 
conducted  with  integrity  will  be  thankful  to 
a  party  which  secures  another  opportunity 
for  the  demoralization  of  the  voters  and  the 
discrediting  of  onr  representative  system, 
they  must  have  formed  a  strange  conception 
of  the  temper  of  the  English  people.  No 
doubt  they  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to 
persuade  them  that  the  failure  has  been  dne 
to  the  weakness  or  irresolution  of  the  Minis- 
try ;  but  in  such  a  calculation  they  only  show 
themselves  strangely  mistaken  as  to  the  ao- 
derstanding  of  the  electors.  The  Opposition 
are,  in  truth,  digging  a  pit  into  which  it  it 
they  themselves  who  are  the  most  likely  to 
fall.  But,  independently  of  this  altogether, 
they  supply  us  with  a  measure  of  their  own 
patriotism  by  playing  a  part  which  roust  fur- 
ther the  designs  of  those  whom  they  have  so 
repeatedly  branded  as  conspirators  and  trai- 
tors. 

The  session  opened  in  a  period  of  appa- 
rent political  calm.  There  had  been  nothing 
during  the  recess  calculated  to  excite  the  paa- 
sions  of  the  Opposition,  or  to  inspire  them 
to  any  extraordinary  display  of  activity.  The 
unexpected  illness  of  the  Prime  Minister  bad, 
indeed,  deprived  the  vacation  of  its  chief 
eleftient  of  excitement  and  interest.  A  new 
Midlothian  campaign  would  have  stirred  the 
Liberal  sentiment  of  the  country  to  its 
depths,  and  must,  undoubtedly,  have  provi- 
ded abundant  material  for  controversy.  Bnt 
the  veteran  statesman,  who  has  never  spared 
himself  when  he  could  render  service  to  his 
country  or  the  party  of  which  he  is  the 
trusted  and  venerated  leader,  was  compelled 
to  seek  rest  under  the  sunny  skies  of  the 
Riviera,  and  even  to  find  recreation  amid  the 
light  frivolities  of  an  Italian  carnival,  instead 
of  braving  the  inclemency  of  a  Nortbem 
winter,  and  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
followers  through  the  country  by  that  glov- 
ing oratory,  his  supremacy  in  which  is  undi»> 
putcd  and,  indeed,  unapproached.  It  was  a 
griovoQS  offence,  and  grie%*ously  he  had  to 
answer  it  The  Tory  party  in  general  (be  it 
acknowledged  with  becoming  thankfalnew) 
did  not  grudge  the  illustrious  stateamaa  tli* 
brief  retirement  which  had  been  iropoaed 
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upon  him  by  the  Power  to  whom  high  and 
low  alike  must  yield.  But  there  were  excep- 
tions, and  conspicuous  among  them  was  the 
distinguished  representative  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  especially  of  the  clerical 
party  in  it,  with  the  new  Primate  at  its  head. 
Among  the  violent  utterances  of  a  period 
which  has  earned  an  unenviable  notoriety 
for  the  fierceness  which  has  characterized 
Tory  attacks,  Mr.  Cecil  Raikes  may  fairly 
claim  pre-eminence  for  the  malignity,  ap- 
proaching to  absolute  brutality,  which  he 
succeeded  in  condensing  into  the  pitiable 
sneers  which  he  was  afterwards  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,  and  yet  had  not  the  candour 
to  withdraw  with  fitting  apology.  In  saying 
this,  we  are  not  forgetful  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  angry  screams  at  Woodstock,  or 
of  the  furious  invective — still  more  repre- 
hensible because  of  the  higher  rank  and 
greater  responsibility  of  the  speaker — by 
which  Lord  Cranbrook  sought  to  kindle  the 
passions  of  Westminster  Conservatives 
against  the  men  who  (as,  with  a  sublime  in- 
difference to  facts,  he  ventured  to  tell  the 
country)  had  exchanged  Mr.  Forster  for  Mr. 
Parnell,  if  not  for  the  outrage-monger,  Sheri- 
dan, or  even  of  that  rude  display  of  political 
Philistinism  and  unscrupulous  partizanship 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  to  whom  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  has  administered  so  severe  a  castiga- 
tion.  Bad  as  these  were,  there  was  not  in 
them  the  feminine  and  feline  spite  which 
was  exhibited  in  Mr.  Cecil  Raikes'  venomous 
attack.  Offences  of  this  character  are  far 
too  easily  forgotten,  and  when  the  offenders 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  representative  men,  and 
to  preserve  a  certain  dignity  because  of  the 
position  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by 
the  confidence  of  others,  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  be  imitated  by  others  of  humbler 
standing.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  Tory  party  if  they  had  made 
Mr.  Raikes  feel  that  they  had  as  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  bitter  cynicism  which  prompt- 
ed his  disgraceful  attack  as  with  the  piti- 
able cowardice  which  was  shown  in  the 
discreditable  attempt  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility to  *  The  Times '  reporter,  or  with  the 
extraordinarv  meekness  he  exhibited  under 
the  snub  of  the  leading  journal. 

Tories,  in  truth,  had  little  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  enforced  silence  of  the  Premier. 
It  was  a  serious  subtraction  form  the  power 
of  Liberalism  to  influence  public  opinion,  for 
not  only  was  Achilles  withdrawn  from  the 
conflict,  but  his  lieutenants  must  have  felt 
themselves  in  a  situation  scarcely  less  embar- 
rassing than  that  of  Patroclus  when  treating 
with  the  Grecian  chiefs.  We  had  speeches 
of  great  ability  from  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  but  they  did  not  possess  the  weight 


of  authority  which  would  have  belonged  to 
them  had  they  l)een  supporting  their  chief 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  supply  his  lack 
of  service.  Of  course  keen  Tory  critics, 
ever  on  the  outlook  for  some  new  ground  of 
attack,  endeavoured  to  find  some  disagree- 
ment between  the  utterances  of  Lord  Har- 
tington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and,  though 
their  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  signal 
success,  they  produced  a  certain  impression, 
which  would  at  once  have  been  dispelled  had 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  been  able  to  indicate 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  Altogether 
his  absence  was  an  untoward  incident  for  the 
Liberal  cause,  and  this  would  have  been  more 
fully  recognized  but  for  the  strength  which 
the  party  manifestly  possesses  in  the  consti- 
tuencies, and  for  the  disorganized  condition 
of  the  Opposition. 

Recent  elections,  have  furnished  evidence 
on  both  these  points.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  by-elections  are  held  are,  for  the 
most  part,  unfavourable  to  the  party  in 
power ;  and  if  it  manages  to  hold  its  own, 
or  anything  like  its  own,  there  is  a  very  fair 
presumption  that  it  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  The  indications  of  recent 
elections  all  point  in  this  direction,  the 
exultation  with  which  Tories  hail  the  faintest 
success  being  one  of  the  most  significant 
features  in  the  case.  They  won  Salisbury 
by  a  lavish  expenditure — in  relation  to  the 
lawfulness  of  which  public  opinion  has 
hardly  endorsed  the  decision  of  the  judges 
— and  immediately  there  was  a  cry  raised 
of  *  Conservative  reaction  ; '  Mid-Cheshire, 
which  has  never  been  represented  by  a 
Liberal,  has  renewed  ila  old  vow  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Egertons,  and  it  is  hailed  as 
a  cheering  sign  of  Conservative  prospects. 
A  party  must  be  in  bad  condition  which  is 
so  influenced  by  very  slight  encouragements; 
but  when  we  look  at  the  other  side,  we 
cease  to  wonder  at  their  extreme  jubilation 
over  the  retention  of  positions  hitherto  re- 
garded as  impregnable. 

Not  much  weight  is  to  be'attached  to  the 
return  of  Mr.  John  Morley  at  Newcastle. 
The  borough  is  a  Radical  stronghold,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  uncertainty  about 
the  issue  but  for  the  wretched  complication 
resulting  from  Mr.  Cowen's  erratic  proce- 
dure and  the  extraordinarv  combination  of 
High  Tories  and  Irish  Home  Rulers  with  the 
nondescript  class  which  follows  Mr.  Cowen 
against  the  pronounced  but  decided  Liberal- 
ism of  Mr.  John  Morley.  Remembering 
the  characteristic  independence,  as  well  as  the 
conspicuous  ability,  of  that  distinguished 
Radical,  we  feel  compelled  to  say  that  any- 
thing more  factious  than  the  opposition  of 
the  Irish  voters  and  the  discontented  Libe- 
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rals  we  have  not  often  met.  Mr.  Morlev 
has  gone  to  the  yery  extreme  of  toleration 
in  his  eloquent  pleadings  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  party,  and  yet  he  received  no  more 
consideration  from  them  than  if  he  had 
been  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  His  one  offence  was  that  he 
was  determined  to  act  as  a  practical  politi- 
cian and  give  an  independent  support  to  the 
most  Liberal  Ministry  England  has  ever 
known — a  Ministry  in  whose  principles  and 
purposes  he  trusts.  The  Irish  Home  Rulers 
preferred  a  champion  of  bitter  Toryism  to 
an  honest  and  able  friend  who  would  not 
indulge  in  their  insane  hatred  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  success  of  Mr.  Morley  against 
such  a  coalition  was  encouraging,  as  a  sign 
of  public  opinion  in  a  great  district  where 
everything  possible  has  been  done  to  de- 
moralize it. 

But  the  really  significant  elections  Of  late 
have  been  those  at  Liverpool  and  Preston. 
Both  places  were  regarded  as  among  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  reaction,  and  the 
hold  of  the  party  upon  them  was  supposed 
to  be  so  secure  that  any  approved  candidate 
might  be  trusted  to  defy  any  opposition. 
Preston  has  not  returned  a  Liberal,  but  it 
has  shown  its  independence  of  the  veritable 
'  caucus '  of  which  the  member  for  West- 
minster is  understood  to  be  the  'guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,*  and  has  chosen  the 
man  whom  official  Toryism  had  resolved  to 
ostracize.  The  Liverpool  election  is  the 
most  remarkable  victory  which  we  have  won 
for  many  a  day.  We  raise  no  premature 
boasts,  we  would  eschew  any  undue  con- 
fidence in  our  calculations  of  the  future,  for 
we  are  well  aware  that  a  single  victory  does 
notiBuffice  to  break  a  force  so  powerful  as 
that  by  which  Liverpool  has  long  been  held; 
suflScient  for  us  is  the  victory  of  the  day, 
which  to  us  was  as  surprising  as  it  was  wel- 
come. 

It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  these 
elections  indicate  the  temper  of  the  entire 
country,  and  yet  the  evidence  cannot  be  put 
aside  as  unimportant.  To  say  the  least, 
they  furnish  no  warrant  for  believing  that 
there  has  been  such  a  change  in  the  senti- 
ment of  the  electorate  as  should  induce  the 
Opposition  to  force  on  a  dissolution.  It  is 
possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  they  would 
secure  a  few  of  the  boroughs  which  a  new 
Reform  Bill  would  be  sure  to  extinguish. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  present 
balance  of  parties  would  bo  materially  al- 
tered either  in  England  or  Scotland.  There 
would  certainly  be  a  change  in  Ireland,  and 
a  change  which  all  true  patriots  may  well 
anticipate  with  a  feeling  ap[»roaching  to  dis- 
may.    It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  a  (leneral 


Election  might  give  Mr.  Pamell  a  following 
which  would  make  him  the  arbiter  between 
our  political  parties.  This  is  the  point  to 
which  the  present  Tory  tactics  are  forcing 
us.  Could  they  succeed  in  placing  the 
Ministry  in  a  minority  they  would  compel 
an  appeal  to  the  country,  including  Ireland^ 
the  result  of  which  would  be  to  give  the  ex- 
treme Irish  party  a  position  which  would 
make  it  increasingly  diflScult  to  treat  Home 
Rule  as  lying  outside  the  region  of  practical 
politics. 

The  discouraging  feature  of  political  life 
at  present  is  this  short-sightedness  of  the 
Opposition.  Their  action  is  lacking  in 
principle,  but  it  is  just  as  mistaken  in  policy. 
A  distinguished  statesman  of  the  day,  of 
the  *  moderate'  school,  recently  expressed 
to  us  his  extreme  regret  at  the  readineaa 
of  the. Tories  to  sacrifice  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  oflice.  Their  sacrifices,  however, 
will  avail  nothing  so  long  as  they  pnrsae 
their  present  course.  They  do  not  know 
the  country,  or  they  would  adopt  a  different 
tone.  A  Conservative  party  must,  sooner 
or  latter,  have  an  opportunity  of  returning 
to  office,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  come  until 
they  learn  to  place  the  country  before  their 
party,  and  their  party  before  themselvea. 
There  have  been  not  a  few  signs  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Opposition  during  the  present 
session  has  been  disgusting  rational  and  im- 
partial  men.  The  appalling  revelations  at 
the  Kilmainham  police  court  have  made 
such  men  feel  that  this  is  a  crisis  at  which 
all  honest  patriots  should  forget  everything 
beside,  and  unite  in  one  determined  effort 
to  repress  the  lawlessness  which  threaten* 
alike  the  authority  of  the  State  and  the  Uvea 
and  property  of  its  subjects.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  his  friend^  however,  have 
regarded  it  as  a  fitting  season  for  indulging 
in  party  accusations  of  the  most  unworthy 
character;  and,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Forster 
improved  the  occasion  b?  giving  another 
proof  that  he  is  as  'The  Pall  Mall  Gasette ' 
so  well  described  him,  the  man  who  most 
divides  us.  Of  course  all  these  attacka 
harass  the  Government,  but  they  do  not 
contribute  towards  the  settlement  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  English  people  are  shrewd 
enough  to  understand  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  They  hear  the  fiery  denunciations  of 
the  Ministry,  and  they  regard  them  simply 
as  stage  thunder.  They  are  told  that  «i 
Opposition  exists  to  oppose,  and  they  treat 
their  furious  diatribes  as  part  of  the  neoea- 
sary  performance.  They  note  the  reoDark- 
able  succe&s  which  has  attended  the  Miniatrj 
in  its  Ei^yptian  policy  ;  they  appreciate  the 
marked  accession  to  the  influence  of  the 
country  in  the  councils  of  Europe;  they 
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continued  improvement  even  in  Ireland,  and 
they  simply  laugh  at  the  mare's  nests  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  *  Fourth  party '  is  con- 
tinually discovering,  and  by  which  it  and  its 
abettors  on  the  front  bench  annoy  the 
Ministry  and  obstruct  public  business.  But 
that  amusement  will  soon  give  place  to  a 
much  more  bitter  and  angry  feeling,  if  it  is 
seen  that  the  time  of  Parliament  is  wasted 
and  the  work  of  the  country  neglected,  and 
especially  that  the  peace  of  Ireland  is  im- 
perilled, in  order  to  gratify  a  vindictive  pas- 
sion and  promote  the  unworthy  ends  of 
faction. 

Even  as  we  are  completing  our  survey 
there  comes  a  rumour  of  the  Premier's  re- 
tirement, which,  so  far  as  it  is  believed, 
must  be  sufficiently  disquieting.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's withdrawal  from  political  life  would 
mark  the  end  of  a  period,  and  is  an  event 
which  no  wise  man  could  contemplate  with- 
out some  anxiety.  In  the  course  of  nature 
it  must  come  within  a  few  years,  but  we  are 
very  slow  to  believe  that  it  is  likely  to  come 
at  present.  Still  the  report,  which  has  for 
some  time  been  floating  in  the  air,  has  re- 
cently taken  less  questionable  shape.  For 
ourselves,  however,  we  decline  to  give  it 
credence  until  it  rests  upon  far  more  sub- 
stantial foundation  than  at  present  appears. 
Mr.  Gladstone  holds  at  present  a  position  so 
commanding  that  he  could  have  no  successor. 
Even  *  The  Times,'  which  is  for  ever  sneering 
at  his  Irish  policy,  is  compelled  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  'his  sagacity  in  counsel,  his  steadfast- 
ness in  policy,  and  his  supremacy  in  debate.' 
The  nation  cannot  afEord  to  part  with  such  a 
statesman  at  the  present  crisis.  Ireland 
(which  'The  Times'  and  the  Tories  will  not 
understand,  and  would  soon  goad  into  re- 
bellion) specially  needs  his  guiding  hand 
until  his  great  experiments  have  had  more 
time  to  develop  their  results.  The  same 
may  be  said  in  relation  to  Egypt  and  the 
Transvaal ;  and  while  the  demand  is  so  im- 
perative, we  are  satisfied  that  nothing  but 
failure  of  strength  will  lead  him  to  seek  the 
retirement  he  may  so  naturally  desire.  In 
the  meantime  we  cannot  too  strongly  re- 
probate the  attempt  to  extract  some  pre- 
mature indication  of  his  intentions  from  his 
son.  There  should  be  limits  even  to  the 
prying  researches  of  newspaper  correspon- 
dents. But  if  that  is  too  much  to  expect, 
great  men's  sons  should,  at  all  events,  learn 
to  keep  silence  about  their  fathers. 


CONTBMPOBAKY    LlTBBATURB. 
HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY,    AND   TRAVELS. 

Origines  CelticcB :  a  Fragment ;  and  other  Con- 
tributions  to  the  History  of  Britain,  By  Ed- 
win Guest,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S.,  late 
Master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Two  Vols.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  indicate 
more  than  a  few  points  of  interest  connected 
with  these  volumes,  which  suggest  so  much. 
They  are  fragmentary,  but  Dr.  Guest^s  inten- 
tions and  methods  are  clearly  seen,  and  his 
character  for  thoroughness  in  research  and  for 
care  in  drawing  inferences  is  everywhere  ex- 
hibited. Dr.  Freeman  has  frankly  acknow- 
ledged that  in  Dr.  Guest  he  had  a  forerunner 
in  his  special  studies,  and  we  can  easily  discern' 
how  much  direction  he  may  have  found  from 
some  of  these  papers,  not  only  on  the  negative 
but  on  the  positive  side.  Dr.  Guest's  intellect 
was  essentially  critical,  sceptical;  he  disliked 
speculation,  but  he  had  enough  of  scientific- 
imagination  to  frame  broad  guiding  lines 
within  which  to  pursue  close  inquiry;  he  had 
a  great  fear  and  dislike  of  fine-looking  theories; 
and  it  is  astonishing  in  how  many  cases  the 
fine-looking  theories  of  distinguished  men  are 
here  successfully  weighec^  and  found  wanting.^ 
He  was  cautious,  careful,  solid ;  and  was  never 
satisfied  with  any  inference  from  names  till  h& 
bad  carefully  examined  for  himself  every  point 
connected  with  the  places.  We  are  told  in  the 
admirable  little  sketch  of  Dr.  Guest  which  is^ 
placed  as  preface  to  these  volumes  that  for 
this  purpose  he  had  walked  over  every  bit  of 
England,  and  loved  to  get  hold  of  a  good  local 
guide — most  often  a  poacher — to  conduct  him 
to  out-of-the-way  corners  of  interest.  The 
first  portion  of  the  volumes  is  occupied  in 
tracing  out  the  line  which  the  great  Celtic 
migration  followed  from  the  East;  and  tothis- 
end  Dr.  Guest  brings  rich  stores  of  aid  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  from  Homer,  Herodo- 
tus, Strabo,  and  other  classic  authors,  surpris* 
ing  us  by  the  way  in  which  he  makes  words 
yield  testimony,  though  he  never  proceeds- 
here  without  great  caution.  Incidentally  he 
discusses  many  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  the 
false  assumptions  and  wrong  inferences  whicb 
abound  in  the  writers  who  have  pledged 
themselves  to  prove  the  vast  antiquity  of  man. 
Sir  Charles  LyelPs  theory  is  met  by  very  forci- 
ble objections  on  the  ground  of  proved  facta 
— sudden  subsidences  and  upheavals,  and  the 
circumstance  that  peat-moss  varies  the  rate  of 
its  growth  in  different  circumstances.  The 
geologists,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied 
Dr.  Guest  as  theorizers,  and  sometimes  on  ex- 
amination he  found  their  observation  at  fault 
or  consciously  modified  to  suit  preconceived 
ideas.  Of  course  there  is  much  that  is  tenta- 
tive and  merely  suggestive  in  these  fragments; 
but  we  can  guess  what  the  finished  structure 
would  have  been — one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  complete  pieces  of  research  and  reasoning 
in  the  English  language.  The  gifts  of  a  popu- 
lar style  were  denied  to  Dr.  Guest,  though  he 
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is  always  clear,  direct,  and  careful  not  to 
waste  words.  But  to  realize  how  much  might 
have  been  made  of  his  stores  of  learning  and 
his  powers  of  thought  we  have  only  to  conceive 
what  a  man  like  Charles  Kingsley  would  have 
made  of  them.  The  *  English  Conquest  of 
the  Severn  Valley  in  the  Sixth  Century'  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  pieces  of  historical  con- 
struction we  have  seen ;  and  if  some  may  fancy 
that  ^  The  Invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Ceesar ' 
is  less  solid  and  satisfactory,  they  will  not 
assert  that  this  results  from  any  lack  of  care 
and  patient  examination.  We  are  told  that 
Dr.  Guest,  before  committing  himself  to  any 
expression  of  opinion,  submitted  the  French 
coast  to  as  careful  an  examination  as  he  had 
given  to  the  English  one.  To  scholars  and 
historians  the  volumes  will  be  a  bonne  houche^ 
and  if  sometimes  they  may  disagree  with  Dr. 
Guest's  opinions  on  separate  points,  they  will 
never  deny  to  him  the  credit  of  a  bold  and 
faithful  pioneer,  who  had  to  make  his  own 
roads,  and  did  it  in  a  thoroughgoing  and  mas- 
terly manner. 

Four  Years  of  Irish  History,  1845-1849.  A 
Sequel  to  *  Young  Ireland/  By  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  K.C.M.G.  Cassell,  Petter, 
Galpin,  and  Co. 

An  ChUline  of  Irish  History ,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Preset  Day.  By  Justin  H. 
McCarthy.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

This  volume  is  literally  an  *■  Iliad  of  woes.^ 
During  the  four  years  with  which  it  deals 
Ireland  was  in  the  throes  of  *■  famine ' — either 
by  anticipation  or  in  reality,  and  here  certainly 
the  reality  was  far  worse  than  the  anticipation. 
The  picture  of  the  sufferings  endured  would 
be  almost  too  painful  to  read,  were  it  not  that 
the  record  of  much  heroic  effort  accompanied 
it,  which,  alas!  is  set  off  only  too  effectively  by 
the  record  of  selfish  indifference  on  the  part 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  active  to 
surrender  comfort,  not  to  speak  of  enrichment 
for  themselves,  in  the  effort  to  save  life.  The 
most  stolid-hearted  nowadays,  when  the  mat- 
ter has  passed  into  history,  surely  could  not 
withhold  some  tribute  of  sympathy  and  re- 
gard from  the  *  Young  Irelanders '  in  their 
patriotic  struggles,  however  much  they  may 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  policy  adopted  or 
in  the  methods  they  pursued.  Sir  Charles 
Duffy  brings  to  the  task  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  Ireland  of 
those  days,  for  he  was  a  prominent  and,  if  a 
youthful,  a  most  energetic  actor.  He  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  *  The  Nation '  newspaper,  which 
answered  to  its  name,  inasmuch  as  it  aimed  at 
faithfully  representing  the  national  cause.  He 
infuses  a  strong  vein  of  biographical  and  auto- 
biographical interest,  his  comparisons  are 
vigorously  sketched,  and  we  are  admitted  to 
a  large  degree  of  intimacy  with  his  own 
thoughts  and  purposes.  He  writes  brilliantly, 
and  knows  how  to  impart  variety  and  relief  to 
his  pages.  Ireland  appears  in  her  most 
attractive  character,  as  suffering, undeservedly, 
for  the  unwisdom  of  the  past,  and  doomed 
Co  suffer  in  the  time  to  come  for  the  lack  of 
unity  and  common  aims  on  the  part  of  those 


who  ought  in  everything  to  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  With  regard  to  the 
differences  which  arose  between  the  Young 
Ireland  party  and  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  forms  a  substantive  part  of 
the  book,  we  cannot  say  that  Sir  Charles  Duffy 
quite  convinces  us.  On  his  own  sjiowing  they 
wished  to  commit  O^Connell  to  opinions  with 
which  at  least  he  did  not  wish  to  be  identified ; 
and  the  repudiation  of  thedoctrine  of  Mitchers 
famous  article,  which  had  in  effect  advocated 
appeal  to  physical  force,  was  not  so  frank  or 
full  as  could  have  been  expected,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  have  satisfied  0*Connell,  after 
explicit  remonstrance.  He  was  the  leader 
and  he  was  a  chief  agent  in  supplying  funds 
for  *  The  Nation.'  It  was  surely  too  much  to 
expect  that  he  should  quietly  go  on  materially 
aiding  the  spread  of  opinions  which  he  re- 
garded not  only  as  impolitic  at  the  moment, 
but  as  likely  to  involve  all  connected  with  the 
paper  in  danger,  as  was  ultimately  the  case. 
It  was  perhaps  a  mistake  in  the  Government 
to  prosecute  Mr.  Duffy  and  his  friends;  but 
they  knowingly  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
risk  of  it,  and  a  man  might  very  well  wish  to 
secure  the  same  end  as  they  desired  and  yet 
be  chary  about  the  use  of  such  means  as  were 
advocated  by  them.  The  whole  point  lay 
here,  the  difference  was  material,  and  under 
such  a  difference  there  could  be  no  heartv  co- 
operation.  The  idea  of  entering  on  any  at- 
tempts at  physical  force  was,  as  the  future  too 
well  proved,  but  a  dream.  The  clergy,  who 
had  the  people  at  their  back,  disapproved  of 
it  (was  it  Lord  Palmerston's  representation 
that  had  secured  this?),  and  Smith  O'Brien's 
escapade  was  evidence  more  relative  still.  We 
have  no  space  to  enlarge  on  other  questions 
that  the  book  opens  up;  we  can  only  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant,  interesting,  and  informing  contribu- 
tions which  have  recently  been  made  to  his- 
torical literature,  in  which,  besides  graphic 
pictures  of  prominent  Irishmen,  we  have  many 
vigorous  characterizations  of  famous  English 
statesmen  and  authors.  The  portraits  also  of 
some  of  the  ladies,  as  witness  Lady  Wilde, 
who  identified  themselves  with  *  Young  Ire- 
land '  in  those  days,  are  piquant  and  racy. 

The  history  of  Ireland  even  in  outline  can- 
not be  compressed  into  a  small  duodecimo 
volume  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages.  Mr. 
McCarthy  gives  us  therefore  a  series  of  judg- 
ments upon  Irish  history  rather  than  that  his- 
tory itself.  Its  character  may  be  inferred  from 
his  well-known  opinions  as  an  ally  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell.  Nearly  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
present  century,  and  is  simply  a  vehement  in- 
dictment against  England .  There  is  enough  to 
be  said  to  our  shame,  and  for  which  no  defence 
can  be  offered;  but  surely  justice  demands 
that  something  to  the  credit  of  legislation 
during  the  past  fifty  years  should  have  been 
said.  Mr.  McCarthy  does  not  say  it;  he  has 
only  blame  for  English  statesmen,  and  only 
extenuation  and  eulogy  for  Irish  revolutionists, 
whatever  the  merits  of  each  case.  This  is  not 
history.  Is  it  just  concerning  the  famine  of 
1847  to  say  simply,  'All  through  the  famine 
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the  Goyernment  had  done  nothing.  But  the 
Goyernment,  if  it  could  not  appease  the  fa- 
mine, showed  itself  active  in  devising  Coercion 
Bills  to  put  down  any  spirit  of  violence  which 
misery  and  starxcttion  might  haply  have  engen- 
dered in  the  Irish  people  '  f  And  again :  '  In  the 
scuffle  [at  Manchester]  a  policeman  was  killed. ' 
It  might  have  been  hoped  that  this  partizan 
method  of  writing  history  had  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Is  there  no  moral  culpability  in 
seeking  thus  to  influence  bad  passions  and  to 
make  government  impossible  ? 

Anncds  of  the  Early  CdlipTiate.  From  Original 
Sources.  By  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  the  *Life  of  Ma- 
homet.' With  a  Map.  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co. 

Sir  William  Muir  has  here  admirably  supple- 
mented his  *Life  of  Mahomet,'  and  exhibited 
Mohammedanism  throughout  its  whole  period 
of  growth,  with  a  clearness  and  precision  alike 
remarkable.  He  has  done  what  he  undertook 
to  do ;  he  has  floated  the  bark  of  Islam  over 
the  rapids  and  devious  currents  of  its  early 
course,  until,  becoming  more  or  less  subject 
to  ordinary  human  influences,  it  suffers  eclipse 
amid  sectarian  divisions  and  corruptions,  and 
stereotyped  dogma  and  tradition.  One  thing, 
which  is  brought  out  with  a  masterly  hand, 
is  the  variety  of  character  which  Mahomet's 
influence  took  possession  of,  assimilated,  and 
transformed  to  its  own  purposes.  How  widely 
contrasted  were  Kh&lid,  the  ruthless  warrior 
— '  the  Sword  of  God,'  as  he  was  well  named 
— and  Abu  Bekr,  the  wise,  the  gentle,  who 
never  did  a  harsh  or  cruel  thing  that  he  did 
not  regret ;  how  different  was  Omar  from  Aly, 
and  Abu  Obeida  from  that  other  Kh^lid,  son 
of  Welid.  Without  any  affectation  of  point- 
ing a  moral.  Sir  William  Muir  has  artistically 
brought  out  these  contrasts,  and  has  greatly 
gained  in  light  and  colour  by  effective  group- 
ing and  juxtaposition.  He  has  thus  made  us 
see  the  men,  and  in  measure  understand  them 
as  men.  If  proof  of  the  adaptiveness  of 
Mohammedanism  within  its  own  limits  were 
needed,  it  might  be  found  in  these  striking 
contrasts ;  and  yet  many  facts  here  presented 
amply  suffice  to  prove,  what  Dr.  Euenen  in 
^  his  Hibbert  Lectures  dwelt  upon  with  so  much 
conviction,  that  Mohammedanism  was  a  clever 
accretion  of  Jewish  law,  and  the  Gospel,  and 
Arab  prejudice  and  tendency,  made  by  an 
Arab  for  Arabs,  supplemented  or  adulterated 
by  national  elements  calculated  to  facilitate 
their  reception  of  it.  That  it  had  to  fight  for 
itself  in  the  first  instance  only  made  its  victory 
over  the  Arabs  more  sure:  every  tradition 
that  attested  self-denying  sincerity  on  Ma- 
homet's part  was  to  them  an  evidence  of  the 
inspiration  he  claimed.  When  one  of  the 
caliphs  said,  *  Call  me  not  the  Caliph  of  the 
Lord^  I  am  but  the  Caliph  of  the  Prophet  of  the 
Lord,^  he  exactly  expressed  this  strong  and 
wide-spread  sentiment.  But  Mohammedanism 
lost  strength  as  it  gained  empire.  Here  we  fol- 
low the  campaigns  against  Romans,  Persians, 
Chaldeans — for  it  is  not  the  least  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Muir's  claims  on  our  thankfulness  that 


he  has  made  the  details  of  the  various  engage- 
ments remarkably  clear — and  we  see  how  the 
sword  that  conquered  worked  spiritual  havoe 
amongst  tho^e  who  had  wielded  it  to  such 
successful  issues :  we  see  how  the  principles 
of  mercy,  that  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  every 
religion  destined  to  wide  acceptance,  were 
outraged  when  women  and  children  were  sent 
out  in  bands  to  make  an  end  of  wounded 
foes.  The  religious  sentiment  cannot  be 
strengthened  by  the  deadening  of  humanity. 
The  employment  of  foreign  armies,  if  the 
work  was  to  be  carried  on  at  all,  introduced 
an  element  of  disruption  and  of  corruption, 
and  the  influence  that  finally  accrued  to  the 
Turks  by  virtue  of  their  fighting  merely  was 
one  of  the  most  fatal  things  in  connection 
with  Mohammedanism.  Under  the  relaxation 
of  morals  caused  by  the  indulgences  permit- 
ted to  mixed  troops,  the  use  of  wine  became 
common,  and  special  measures  had  to  be 
adopted  to  restrain  it,  if  not  to  end  it,  with 
but  partial  success ;  and  when  captive  maid- 
ens— Greek,  Persian,  and  Egyptian — ^wcre 
found  in  every  harem,  this  tended  further  to 
undermine  the  simplicity  of  the  faith.  *•  The 
countless  progeny  of  such  alliances,  though 
ostensibly  bred  in  the  creed  and  practice  of 
Islam,  must  have  inherited  much  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  mothers  by  whom  they  were 
nursed  and  brought  up.  The  crowded  harem, 
with  its  divine  sanction  of  servile  concubi- 
nage, was  also  an  evil  school  for  the  rising 
generation.  Wealth,  luxury,  and  idleness 
were,  under  such  circumstances,  provocative 
of  a  license  and  indulgence  which  too  often 
degenerated  into  debauchery.'  Sir  William 
Muir  traces  out  these  processes  with  a  master 
hand.  He  is  also  very  interesting  when  he 
describes  the  principles  and  tenets  of  the 
various  sects  and  schools ;  his  section  on  the 
Alyite  branch — the  only  one  of  the  four 
original  forces  of  Mohammedanism  which 
still  survives — being  marked  by  great  learn- 
ing and  critical  acumen.  But  he  never  be- 
comes over-minute  or  pedantic,  making  broad 
and  effective  outlines  suffice.  The  last  chap- 
ter, in  which  he  sets  forth  the  characteristics 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  several  divisions 
of  Mohammedanism  at  the  present  day,  and 
their  leading  tendencies,  is  certainly  not  the 
least  valuable  portion  of  a  valuable  work. 
Polygamy,  female  slavery,  divorce,  and  the 
seclusion  of  women,  are  'set  down  as  the 
great  retarding  elements  to  social  improve- 
ment and  elevation;'  and  with  these  forces 
armed  against  Mohammedanism,  it  may  well 
be  said  that  its  'foes  are  those  of  its  own 
household;'  and  so,  he  sums  up,  it  is  now 
doomed  to  stationariness,  if  not  to  sterility. 
Some  recent  apologists  have  been  fain  to  per- 
suade us  otherwise ;  but  we  would  trust  Sir 
William  Muir's  judgment  against  theirs. 

A  History  of  the  Jews  in  Borne  B,  C  160 — 
A.B.  604.  By  E.  H.  Hudson,  Author  of 
'  The  Life  and  Times  of  Louisa,  Queen  of 
Prussia,'  &c.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Miss  Hudson  does  not  profess  to  have  un- 
dertaken original  research,  though  she  made 
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her  studies  for  this  work  in  Home.  She  has, 
however,  read  very  carefully  in  Gibbon,  Mil- 
man,  and  others,  and  has  put  together  the 
facts  with  care,  though  here  and  there  she 
does  slip  where  a  little  classical  knowledge 
would  have  kept  her  right.  Her  main  merit 
IS  that  she  does  not  affect  to  be  either  learned 
or  eloquent.  She  tells  the  story  in  a  simple, 
fltraightf  orward  way,  well  calculated  to  inspire 
the  young  reader  with  the  same  reverence  and 
interest  which  she  felt  herself  in  following 
up  the  subject.  She  has  what  Goethe  calls 
the  one  requisite  for  writing  history — enthu- 
fliasm;  and  if  her  artistic  faculty  had  been 
equal  to  it  she  would  have  produced  a  power- 
ful book.  But  thouffh  she  exercises  self-re- 
straint in  some  directions,  she  is  inclined  to 
reflect  and  to  moralize  too  much.  And  her 
omissions  are  occasionally  almost  unaccount- 
able. There  are  facts  of  the  greatest  import 
connected  with  the  Ghetto  at  which  she  aoes 
not  even  glance.  In  the  outset  she  is  inclined 
to  spend  rather  too  much  space  on  the  general 
history  of  the  Jews.  But,  in  spite  of  some 
faults,  the  book  is  well  written,  and  should 
prove  a  great  accession  to  many — a  growing 
number  nowadays — who  cannot  afford  to  read 
long  Niist ones,  and  yet  wish  to  extend  their 
knowledge  on  such  subjects. 

Studies  in  Mediceval  History,  By  Charles 
J.  Still6,  LL.D.  Philadelphia:  Lippin- 
cott^and  Co. 

These  studies  are  a  republication,  remo- 
delled and  enlarged,  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Dr.  Stills,  as  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Philadelphia.  The  object  is  to  ex- 
amine the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  not  as 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  as  the  story  of 
a  period  essentially  connected  with  that  which 
went  before,  and  that  which  followed — a 
sta^e  of  transition  and  of  development,  in 
which  modem  civilization  was  slowly  shaped 
out  of  the  millennial  conflict  between  the  op- 
posing forces  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  ideas 
and  institutions,  of  North  and  South,  of  hea- 
thenism and  Christianity.  The  struggle  is 
traced  at  first  in  its  general  aspects,  and  then 
in  the  special  forms  which  it  assumed  in  indi- 
vidual countries,  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain.  Dr.  Stills  has  framed 
his  work  on  a  careful  study  of  the  best  au- 
thorities, and  has  been,  we  think,  decidedly 
successful  in  presenting  to  the  student  a  clear, 
brief,  and  compact  survey  of  the  general 
movement  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Constitutiondl  HUitory  of  the  United  States,  By 
Sdcon  Stbrnb,  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  useful  little  treatise  on  a  sub- 
ject of  which  a  sound  knowledge  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  right  understanding  of  parties 
and  politics  in  the  United  States.  Up  to  the 
Secession  war  the  dispute  between  Federalists 
and  advocates  of  State  Sovereignty  as  to  the 
force  and  purport  of  the  constitution,  framed 
in  1787  to  replace  the  loose  and  unworkable 
Articles  of  Confederation,  was  the  great  di- 
viding point  between  the  two  political  parties 


in  the  Union,  the  radical  difference  of  which 
all  other  questions,  even  that  of  slavery,  were 
really  offshoots;  and  since  the  solution  of 
this  dispute  in  the  Federalist  sense  by  the 
issue  of  the  war  and  the  adoption  of  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  constitutional 
amendments,  a  number  of  other  questions 
have  risen  up,  the  settlement  of  all  of  which  in 
volves  some  slight  modification  of,  or  addition 
to,  the  original  letter  of  the  constitution. 
Besides  all  these  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  the  form  of  government  in  the  individual 
States,  the  character  of  their  local  laws,  the 
attributions  of  the  executive,  the  amount  of 
the  State  debt,  and  other  matters.  The  study 
of  this  history,  although  a  little  complicated 
when  we  come  to  its  latest  aspects  by  the  ten- 
dency of  popular  opinion  in  America  and 
elsewhere  to  press  continually  in  the  direction 
of  further  change,  is  greatly  simplified  as  re- 
gards the  past  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  con- 
stitution is  contained  in  written  documents  of 
the  most  precise  kind,  drawn  up  by  the  best 
available  legal  skill,  and  does  not  anywhere 
rest,  as  in  many  other  countries,  half  upon 
written  law  and  half  upon  vague  unwritten 
tradition.  Mr.  Sterne,  except  for  a  general 
tendency  to  approach  his  subject  from  the 

Eolitical  rather  than  the  legal  side,  has  done 
is  work  with  a  clearness  and  ability  which 
should  make  his  book  a  vade  mecum  to  every 
student  of  American  affairs. 

Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  By  R.  Boswobth 
Smith,  M.A.,  Author  of  'Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism,'  &c.  Two  Vols.  With 
Portraits  and  Maps.   Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

A  very  wise  man  once  said  that  *  the  busi- 
ness of  the  head  is  to  form  a  good  heart,  and 
not  merely  to  rule  an  evil  one,  as  is  generally 
imagined.'  If  we  were  to  canvass  the  whole 
field  of  biography  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could 
find  a  better  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
saying  than  in  the  career  of  John  Lawrence. 
The  business  of  the  head,  in  his  case,  was 
pre-eminently  to  form  a  good  heart;  and  this 
IS  the  impression  that  grows  and  grows,  as 
we  pass  from  page  to  page  of  this  memoir. 
With  rare  practical  sagacity,  sound  judgment, 
almost  unerring  insight  into  men  and  their 
motives,  he  was,  in  spite  of  many  disappoint- 
ments, full  of  benevolence,  and  was  never 
led  into  aught  of  the  cynical  temper.  He 
preserved  his  simplicity  and  his  childlike 
freshness  and  sensibility  to  the  end — a  man 
who  united  in  himself  the  firmness  of  a  Na- 
poleon with  the  devotion  and  self-denial  of  a 
Howard.  Of  selfishness,  indeed,  in  the  sense 
of  sensuous  self-indulgence  in  any  form,  we 
have  never  read  of  any  one  more  absolutely 
free.  Only  think  of  a  man  who  had  saved  an 
empire,  and  then  successfully  ruled  and  con- 
solidated it,  who  when  weak  and  tottering, 
and  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  denied 
himself  some  grapes,  because  they  would  have 
cost  half  a  guinea  a  pound,  remarking  that  he 
bad  never  in  his  life  spent  so  much  upon  him- 
self, while  at  the  very  moment  he  was  pro- 
viding for  a  family  of  orphans  who  had  no  di- 
rect claim  whatever  upon  him  personally.    A 
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Spartan  truly,  with  a  Christian  heart.  There 
is  no  temptation  more  apt  to  assail  the  critic, 
in  a  case  like  this,  than  to  be  overborne  by 
the  weight  of  a  striking  action,  and  to  infer 
the  whole  character  from  it.  It  is  thus  that 
brilliant  men — men  of  ready  resources  and 
great  intellectual  aptitude  in  special  direc- 
tions, though  unscrupulous  and  selfish  and 
really  mean,  more  quickly  attract  public  no- 
tice and  regard  than  the  men  who  doggedly 
do  the  most  trying  work  step  by  step,  and  il- 
lustrate the  heroism  which  all  may  imitate- 
But  the  anecdote  of  the  grapes  exhibits  the 
predominating  spirit  of  John  Lawrence's  life, 
which  was  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  free 
from  stnking  actions.  Even  when  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  Herculean  labours  of  the 
Mutiny,  discharging  from  the  Punjaub  upon 
Delhi — to  which  he  was  linked  by  so  many 
associations  of  service  and  ties  of  friendship — 
steady  waves  of  warriors  raised  as  if  by  magic, 
all  that  was  noticeable  was  his  official  steadi- 
ness, and  quiet  self-control,  and  power  of  in- 
spiring in  the  breasts  of  others  a  confidence 
he  himself  did  not  always  feel.  To  study  the 
influences  under  which  such  a  lofty  character 
formed  himself  could  not  but  be  inspiriting, 
and  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  done  the  work 
of  biographer  with  such  conscientiousness 
and  tact  and  sympathy  that  his  life  of  Lord 
Lawrence  must  soon  become  one  of  our  fa- 
vourite standard  biographies,  as  fully  meeting 
this  demand.  We  see  how  John  Lawrence 
grew  to  become  what  he  was.  Even  when 
Mr.  Smith  allows  himself  to  fall  into  some 
repetition,  and  indulges  in  reflections  and 
moralizings,  we  can  forgive  him,  because  he 
has  taken  care,  first  of  all,  faithfully  to  pre- 
sent the  facts,  which  he  has  done  with  a  pic- 
turesque force  and  distinctness.  We  are  made 
to  realize  the  life  of  the  Lawrence  household 
— we  can  see  the  ^rand  old  father  who  had 
fought  and  received  his  wounds  in  many  cam- 
paigns, and  was  disappointed  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  face  the  foe  once  more  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  was  sadly  straitened  in  means 
through  want  of  power  to  cringe  and  seek  fa- 
vours; the  wise,  discreet  mother,  also,  who  had 
moved  with  her  husband  in  active  service 
over  haU  the  earth,  and  had  kept  the  home 
intact  and  united,  a  born  administrator,  as  her 
8on  calls  her;  and  that  beloved  sister,  Letitia, 
triumphing  over  all  by  her  gentleness  and 
wisdom — 

'  A  woman  of  a  steady  mind, 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love.' 

We  see  them  all,  and  feel  that  a  part  of  them 
lived  and  worked  through  him;  and  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  it.  John 
Lawrence,  it  is  possible,  would  have  chosen  a 
very  different  line  of  life  had  it  not  been  for 
Letitia.  Mr.  Huddlestone,  who  had  procured 
appointments  for  the  elder  brothers  in  the 
East  India  Oompany^s  service,  had  promised 
also  to  procure  one  for  John;  but  when  it 
camp  it  was  for  the  Civil  Service  and  not  the 
army.  John  declared  he  would  not  have  it, 
that  he  would  enlist,  declaring,  '  A  soldier  I 
was  bom,  and  a  soldier  I  will  be,'  and  would 


not  yield  until  Letitia  tookliim  aside  and  rea- 
soned with  him.  Then  he  gave  in,  soon  show- 
ing the  stuff  that  was  in  him  by  success  in  the 
study  of  languages;  and  though  at  first  he  was 
sorely  tried  by  the  Indian  climate,  be  made 
work  his  medicine.  The  tale  of  his  life  as  magis- 
trate at  Paniput,  to  which  he  passed  from  an 
assistantship  at  Delhi,  is  delightful  at  once  for 
its  adventures  and  its  many  self-denials.  He 
was  constantly  at  work,  out- doors  or  in — he 
loved  a  horse,  and  loved  to  be  on  horseback— 
and  he  made  himself  so  familiar  with  every- 
thing in  his  vast  district  that  he  was  named 
by  the  natives,  '  John  Lawrence  that  knows 
everything. '  He  would  ride  forty  miles  across 
country  to  track  a  robber,  or  to  see  and  ex- 
amine the  scene  of  a  murder  for  himself,  and 
his  sagacious  plans  and  guesses  were  most 
frequently  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
criminals.  He  wrote  few  letters  giving  any 
details  of  his  work  ;  but  luckily  in  the  early 
years  of  his  married  life,  he  was  wont  to  tell 
stories  of  these  times — as  only  he  could  tell 
them — to  his  own  children,  and  to  other  chil- 
dren, and  Lady  Lawrence  has  made  the  world 
her  debtor  by  writing  many  of  them  down. 
They  furnish  reading  as  good  as  any  story- 
book, and  at  the  same  time  show  the  sort  of 
man  John  Lawrence  was  as  hardly  anything 
else  could.  The  story  of  the  leper  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  things  we  have  ever  read. 
From  Paniput  Jonn  Lawrence  passed  back  to 
Delhi  as  magistrate,  then  from  that,  by  several 
appointments,  to  association  with  his  brother 
Henry  on  the  Punjaub  Board,  which  was  by 
and  by  dissolved,  he  becoming  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. It  was  whilst  in  this  position  that  he 
did  such  service  in  the  Mutiny,  bringing  to  the 
point  and  managing  with  such  signal  power 
alike  the  wily  native  princes  and  the  chivalric 
impetuosity  of  men  like  John  Nicholson.  The 
story  of  his  work  at  this  time  has  been  so  often 
told  that  the  main  facts  are  familiar,  but  the 
letters  and  documents  will  be  read  with  avi- 
dity ;  for  the  great  and  unaffected  personality 
gives  a  touch  of  intense  interest  even  to  many 
of  the  dry  details  of  Indian  life  and  official 
routine.  Of  his  short  period  of  residence  at 
home,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  India,  we  have  a  full  account,  made  deli- 
cious by  the  glimpses  we  have  of  hi^  home-life 
at  Southgate,  where  he  exhibited  '  plain  living 
and  high  thinking,'  in  effective  ways.  He 
had  a  small  farm  and  greatly  delighted  in  it, 
and  in  his  pigs  and  poultry,  and  horses  and 
cows.  *  The  plain  living  and  high  thinking' 
of  his  viceroyship  at  Calcutta  are  also  well 
exhibited.  Indeed,  it  is  very  odd  to  read  of 
municipal  dignitaries  taking  offence  becaifse 
the  good,  hard-working  Governor-General, 
who  would  not  delegate  any  of  his  work  to 
others,  had  forgotten  to  change  his  slippers 
for  boots  when  he  received  them  as  a  deputa- 
tion; and  though  with  characteristic  sim- 
plicity he  could  remind  his  secretary,  *  Well, 
Hathaway,  they  were  very  good  and  new 
slippers,'  that  did  not  by  any  means  stop  the 
gossip  that  was  stirred  by  the  sad  event,  any 
more  than  his  breaches  of  viceregal  etiquette 
in  other  ways  were  grateful  to  many  of  the 
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staff  at  Governmetit  House.  But  all  the  man 
came  out  when  he  had  a  Moravian  missionary 
from  the  Lahaul  to  entertain,  and  to  send 
back  strengthened  and  laden  with  comforts ; 
or  a  little  broken-hearted  girl  to  comfort  by 
sending  back  to  her  the  ostrich  pet  which  had 
been  confiscated  as  Government  property  by 
the  officials  ;  or  when  he  attended  a  neglected 
baby  on  board  ship  and  quieted  it,  and  thus 
ensured  the  passengers  some  intervals  of  rest. 
Lord  Lawrence^s  position  with  regard  to  Af- 
ghanistan will  be  well  remembered  by  our 
readers.  His  extensive  experience,  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  all  the  races  that  lie  on 
our  Indian  borders  made  his  opinion  on  such  a 
point  peculiarly  valuable.  He  remembered  the 
nrst  Afghan  war,  and,  warned  by  it,  had  been 
strenuous  in  recommending  a  policy  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Afghans,  and  non-intervention 
in  their  internal  affairs.  To  his  great  grief, 
as  he  could  foresee  only  disaster  to  our  country 
from  the  overturning  of  this  policy  by  the 
Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Lytton,  he  came  forward,  when  he  was  little 
able  for  such  exertion,  to  remonstrate  with 
them,  and  to  appeal  to  the  people.  His 
words  were  then  of  no  avail ;  but  all  that  he 
said  has  come  true — true  in  the  veriest  details. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  snubbed  and  insulted  him 
till  the  old  man  had  to  defend  himself  from 
personalities;  but  his  fame  is  unsullied — 

*  Whatever  record  leaps  to  light. 
He  never  shall  be  shamed/ 

Of  his  beneficence  to  the  natives  of  India 
much  might  be  said.  When  he  heard  a  young 
oflScer  call  them  *  niggers,*  he  rebuked  him  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  forgotten ;  and  this  was  of 
apiece  with  all  his  conduct  towards  them.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Lawrence^s  habit  of 
considering  well  what  any  great  change  or  any 
warfare  might  involve  to  the  already  impo- 
verished people  of  India  will  be  powerfully 
influential  henceforth  with  those  who  govern 
that  vast  empire,  and  that  his  memoir  may  be 
an  efficient  aid  to  it.  This  is  what  Lord 
Lawrence  himself  would  have  most  wished 
any  biography  of  him  to  accomplish. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  8t,  Anselm,  By 
Martin  Rui.b,  M.A.  Two  Vols.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

We  propose  in  a  future  number  to  enter  into 
a  somewhat  detailed  examination  of  this  va- 
luable book.  All  that  we  can  now  do  is  to 
draw  attention  to  it  generally.  Mr.  Rule  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  St.  Anselm 
with  something  approaching  to  devotion; 
be  takes  nothing  for  granted.  He  has  made 
pilgrimages  to  the  scenes  associated  with  the 
life  of  the  saint,  has  ransacked  archives,  and 
has  spent  weeks  and  months  in  verifying 
points  which  to  the  eyes  of  all  but  scholars 
would  seem  secondary,  or  even  unimportant. 
But  his  zeal  has  been  in  large  measure  sup- 
ported by  patience ;  and  his  literary  instincts 
are  adequate  to  the  working  of  the  huge 
miBoellany  of  facts  into  clearness  and  harmony 
He  can  be  eloquent  and  at  the  same  time  accu- 
rate.   He  has  framed  to  himself  a  faithful 


image  of  Anselm,  and  thus  to  a  great  extent 
the  details  fall  into  their  places.  A  few  of 
the  main  results  may  be  indicated.  First,  he 
demonstrates — and  most  readers,  we  believe, 
will  re^rd  his  demonstration  as  satisfactory 
— that  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  assume^ 
because  of  certain  terms  used  in  describing 
one  of  the  turning-points  of  Anselm^s  youth, 
that  he  ever  really  fell  into  habits  inconsistent 
with  the  saintly  life  to  which  he  had  early 
dedicated  himself;  and  he  proves  that  the 
terms  which  he  uses  merely  signify  such  paa- 
times  as  a  young  man  may  innocently  indulge. 
His  relations  to  his  father  are  fully  discussed. 
Then,  secondly,  Mr.  Rule  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  in  opposition  to  some  statements  by  Mr. 
Freeman  in  his  *  Norman  Conquest,'  with  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  Ansel m's  appointment  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  Many  proofs  are  pre^ 
sented  that  Anselm  did  not  receive  the  staff 
from  the  hands  of  the  king,  that  he  was  not 
the  *  king's  man,'  but  duly  elected;  and  that 
this  is  only  consistent  with  the  whole  bearing 
of  Anselm  in  regard  to  the  archbishopric,  to 
which  he  had  been  disinclined.  But  probably 
all  has  not  yet  been  said  on  that  subject. 
The  life  at  Le  Bee,  which  is  sketched  in  all 
its  aspects  with  fulness  of  knowledge  and 
picturesque  effect,  is  in  vivid  contrast  to  the 
life  at  Canterbury  with  its  intrusion  of  secular 
cares.  The  banishments  of  Anselm  are  also 
fully  treated,  and  the  process  is  outlined  bj 
which  he  was  restored  to  his  see.  Whatever 
view  may  be  taken  of  many  of  the  contro- 
versial points,  Mr.  Rule  has  made  a  real 
contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history  and  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  monastic  life,  and  ita 
influence  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

James  Nasmyth^  Engineer,  An  Autobiography. 
.Edited  by  Samuel  SsctLss,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  '  The  Lives  of  the  Engineers.'  With  a 
Portrait  by  George  Reid,  R.S.A.,  Etched 
by  Paul  Rajok,  and  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    John  Murray. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  has  been  fortunate  in  an 
editor,  and  Dr.  Smiles  has  once  more  beeo 
fortunate  in  a  subject.  The  inventor  of  the 
steam-hammer  and  of  so  many  other  valuable 
inventions,  which  he  never  sought  to  tie  up  by 
patents  for  his  own  benefit,  was  sure  to  in* 
terest  Dr.  Smiles.  There  is  a  disinterestedneaa^ 
a  largeness  of  nature,  a  genuine  bigness  of 
heart  about  James  Nasmyth  compared  with 
many  ^  self-made '  men.  A  *  self-made  *  man 
he  most  truly  was;  and  yet  he  was  unlike 
many  men  of  that  class,  for  he  had  a  very  hon- 
ourable ancestry  to  look  back  to.  He  tells  us 
himself  of  their  struggles  against  the  Stuart 
oppression  in  Scotland,  and  how,  by  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  Covenant,  they  lost  their 
lands,  and  how,  when  thus  impoverished  and 
they  had  to  l>etake  themselves  to  Edinbargb 
and  enga^  in  trade,  they  bore  ihemselTes 
with  dignity  and  acted  with  discretion.  Anec- 
dote on  anecdote  is  given;  and  all  combine 
to  prove  that  men  are  reproductions  of  their 
forefathers,  improved  or  the  reverse,  as  Uw 
case  may  be.  The  story  of  Elspet  Nsamyth* 
who  managed  to  anticipate  a  principle  ia  oc«« 
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listic  scieDce  by  using  two  pairs  of  spectacles 
instead  of  one  to  read  her  Bible  by,  and  who 
was  accused  of  witchcraft  and  condemned  to 
death  because  she  so  read  her  Bible  and  kept 
four  black  cats,  was  clearly  a  remarkable 
woman,  and  held  in  high  degree  some  of  the 
qualities  that  have  made  later  Nasmyths  fa- 
mous. James  Nasmyth's  father  was  Alexan- 
der Nasmytb,  the  Scottish  artist,  and,  in 
fact,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  landscape 
school.  He  was  also  good  in  portraits,  and, 
as  a  friend  of  Burns,  painted  the  poet^s  por- 
trait in  a  style  which  still  causes  gratitude  to 
be  felt  to  the  painter.  He  was  a  genius  with 
remarkable  mechanical  skill,  as  well  as  artistic 
gifttf;  but  he  was  not  of  a  money-making 
turn.  When  James  had  developed  a  taste  for 
machinery,  and  had  improvised  tools  and  fur- 
naces in  the  house  in  York  Place,  and  turned 
out  some  splendid  engines,  and  declared  that 
his  work  was  to  be  an  engineer,  his  father  had 
regretfully  to  shake  his  head  over  the  appren- 
tice premium  which  he  could  not  afiord  to 
pay.  But  the  lad  was  equal  to  the  occasion : 
ne  at  once  set  himself  to  work,  and  in  a  short 
time  made  some  machines  which,  on  being 
shown  to  the  famous  Henry  Maudsley  in  Lon- 
don, procured  the  boy  admission  to  his  works, 
not  as  an  apprentice,  but  as  a  companion 
worker  with  a  small  salary  of  ten  shillings  a 
week  to  begin  with.  The  odd  shifts  to  which 
the  boy  resorted  with  cheerfulness  and  whole 
heart  to  make  ends  meet  on  the  ten  shillings, 
so  that  he  might  not  need  a  farthing  from  his 
father,  are  deeply  interesting  and  even  amus- 
ing to  read  of,  but  richly  instructive  also  for 
those  who  may  be  similarly  placed.  Having 
got  a  start,  James  Nasmyth's  career  was  one 
of  ceaseless  industry ;  the  exercise  of  careful 
common  sense  was  always  present,  and  there 
was  a  constant  development  of  noble  traits. 
It  was  also  one  of  great  success,  and  at  forty- 
eight  he  had  realized  a  fair  fortune,  and  re- 
tired to  live  a  quiet  country  life,  and  to  pursue 
scientific  researches,  which  he  greatly  loved, 
in  a  beautiful  home  in  Kent.  The  appendix 
consists  of  papers  which  show  the  results  of 
some  of  these  researches;  and  elsewhere  we 
have  an  account  of  his  astronomical  discove- 
ries—the *  willow-leaf  shaped '  objects,  which 
form  the  structural  element  of  the  Sun's  lumi- 
nous surface — a  discovery  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  verified  by  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
other  astronomers,  and  is  now  a  received  fact 
in  astronomical  science.  The  book  is  valuable 
not  only  as  a  record  of  remarkable  mechanical 
inventions  which  have  revolutionized  pro- 
cesses of  industry,  and  conferred  new  wealth 
on  civilized  mankind  by  putting  more  effectual 
tools  into  the  producer's  hands,  but  also  as  a 
series  of  pictures  of  life  in  olden  times  in 
Scotland,  and  of  society  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  as  introducing 
us  besides  to  many  distinguished  men  of 
recent  times,  such  as  Lord  Brougham  and 
Michael  Faraday.  Mr.  Nasmyth  tells  us  that 
one  of  his  chief  objects  was  to  do  justice  to 
the  life  and  character  of  his  father.  In  this 
he  has  succeeded  admirably.  We  can  see  the 
Scottish  painter  in  the  midst  of  his  friends, 
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whether  at  Dalswinton  in  early  days,  or  in 
later  life  in  comfort  with  men  like  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn,  or  amid  the  group  of  young  painters 
whom  he  was  so  glad  to  aid,  without  thought 
of  fee  or  reward,  among  them  such  figures  as 
those  of  (Sir)  David  Wilkie,  (Sir)  Francis 
Grant,  David  Roberts,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  and 
Lizars  the  engraver — names  destined  to  secure 
a  world-wide  fame.  Filial  piety,  as  well  as 
the  desire  to  forward  mechanical  science  and 
other  sciences,  are  thus  gratified  by  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
success.  Dr.  Smiles  has  evidently  entered 
into  the  work  with  sympathy,  and  has  done 
it  with  full  heart ;  it  is  as  readable  as  it  is  in- 
structive, and  deserves  to  be  put  in  the  hand 
of  every  young  man  when  he  goes  out  into  the 
world.  The  engravings  from  sketches  by  Mr. 
Nasmyth  and  his  father  are  very  beautiful,  and 
the  etching  of  Mr.  Reid's  portrait  by  Mr. 
Rajon  strikes  us  as  vigorous  and  faithful  and 
highly  characteristic. 

Oharlea  Darwin,    Memorials  Reprinted  from 
'  Nature.'    Macmillan  and  Co. 

These  notices  are  written  by  men  of  ac- 
knowledged eminence — experts  in  their  seve- 
ral departments — who  all  had  the  privilege  of 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Darwin.  Taken  together 
they  present  in  short  compass  a  very  clear  and 
attractive  picture  of  the  man  in  his  quiet 
energy,  his  great  patience,  his  humility,  and 
his  concern  for  the  feelings  and  welfare  of 
others.  Notwithstanding  Sl-health  and  fre- 
quent depression,  he  laboured  at  those  great 
works  which  have  set  the  current  of  scientific 
And  philosophical  thinking  in  a  new  direction, 
with  such  humility  and  grace  of  nature,  that 
nothing  surprised  those  who  knew  him  more 
than  the  generous  praise  he  accorded  to  the 
works  and  the  theories  of  others.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  we  should  in  this  place  en- 
ter on  an  examination  of  the  theory  now  iden- 
tified with  Mr.  Darwin's  name,  or  try  ^o  trace 
out  its  effects  in  many  directions,  whether  for 

§ood  or  evil ;  but  we  can  recommend  the  rea- 
er  to  peruse  carefully  the  two  short  essays  by 
Mr.  Romanes,  though  we  are  not  sure  that  he 
takes  full  account  of  one  element  in  estimat- 
ing Mr.  Darwin's  influence  in  the  realm  of 
ethics.  But  Mr.  Romanes'  notices  are  parti- 
cularly suggestive  as  showing  that  it  was  not 
one  science  but  many  that  owed  impulse  to 
Mr.  Darwin — geology,  botany,  anatomy,  na- 
tural history,  ethnology,  psychology,  and 
physiology,  and  even  metaphysics  and  ethics. 
His  was  truly  a  royal  and  richly  flowering 
mind,  throwing  forth  seeds  on  all  sides,  sure 
to  grow  and  bloom  hereafter  in  congenial  soil. 
These  notices  only  make  us  look  forward  with 
the  more  impatience  for  the  memoirs. 

American  Men  of  Letters.    Henry  D,  Thoreau, 
By  F.  B.  Sanborn.   Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Sanborn  has  lost  a 
grand  opportunity  for  saying  the  final  word 
about  Thoreau.  What  has  been  hitherto  writ- 
ten had  been,  after  all,  tentative.  Mr.  Emer- 
son's essay  was  more  a  sketch  than  a  memoir; 
Mr.  Channing's  volume  a  rhapsody  rather  than 
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a  calm  estimate;  Mr.  Lowell's  article  a  no- 
table specimen  of  '  imperfect  sympathy  ;*  and 
Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson^s  a  rare  instance  of  litera- 
ry nonchalance^  with  imperfect  mastery  of  the 
facts.  Mr.  Sanborn  does  not  interpret  Tho- 
reau,  so  much  as  exhibit  the  conditions  under 
which  he  grew  up.  We  do  not  see  Thoreau  a 
whit  more  clearly  thak  before;  he  is  lost  in 
his  surroundings — the  Concord  worthies ;  the 
companions  he  found  rather  than  sought; 
the  extraneous  matters  of  relationship — down 
even  to  the  little  bits  of  interest-making, 
and  the  quarrellings  with  editors  about  the 
insertion  of  articles  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  arrangements  for  the  delivery 
of  lectures.  All  this  is  good ;  but  no  one 
would  have  more  reprobated  it  than  Thoreau 
himself,  no  less  than  the  hauling  in,  over  his 
shoulders,  the  biographies  of  so  many  persons 
who  were  not  in  immediate  contact  with  him. 
Mr.  Sanborn  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Tho- 
reau, and  has  had  access  to  much  authoritative, 
material ;  but  he  has  not  sifted  and  weighed 
it  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  has  even  left 
some  of  the  most  important  of  Thoreau^s  re- 
lations very  inadequately  illustrated,  if  he  has 
not  overlooked  some  points.  The  people  of 
Concord,  however,  should  duly  appreciate 
the  book,  which  is  well  written,  ana  shows 
£P*eat  devotion  to  the  subject. 

Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Boui- 
seau.  By  Henry  Qret  Graham.  Tas9o. 
By  E.  J.  Hassbl.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  have  read  this  with 
quite  so  much  satisfaction  and  interest  as 
some  of  the  former  volumes  of  the  series. 
Mr.  Graham  writes  well,  and  he  has  evidently 
studied  the  subject,  and  has  tried  to  look  at 
Rousseau  in  many  relations  and  many  lights. 
He  has  taken  care  to  consult  all  the  later  lite- 
rature on  the  subiect,  and  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  be  did  not  find  it  convenient  to 
make  more  substantive  use  of  some  of  it. 
Even  *  The  Confessions '  have  not  been  so  fully 
used  on  some  points  as  they  might  have  been. 
We  can  see  Mr.  Graham's  reason  very  well- 
he  did  not  wish  to  spoil  the  set  proportion  of 
his  book  and  the  flow  of  his  narrative  by  en- 
tering too  deeply  into  psychological  problems. 
But,  alas  I  Rousseau  cannot  be  extricated  from 
this  predicament  by  the  most  expert  biogra- 
pher. As  was  inevitable  from  the  method 
adopted,  Mr.  Graham  fails  somehow  to  bring 
Rousseau  any  nearer  to  us  than  he  was  before ; 
nay,  he  seems  to  withdraw  him  farther  from 
us.  He  makes  him  more  of  a  puzzle,  a  psy- 
chological riddle,  a  paradox,  a  contradiction, 
than  ever.  We  read  on  with  some  sort  of 
hope  that  an  explanation  of  much  that  is 
erratic  may  rise  upon  us;  but  no,  the  confu- 
sion increases  as  the  facts  gather.  We  do  not 
reach  any  more  consistent  theory  of  the  man 
through  Mr.  Graham's  presentation  than  we 
had  before.  The  peculiar  influence  of  Rous- 
seau on  the  development  of  the  modern  senti- 
ment of  freedom  and  individuality,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  impart  a  new  character  to 
literature,  was  set  forth  in  a  most  effective 


manner  by  Mr.  Morley;  and  while  we  can 
safely  recommend  this  volume  to  such  readers 
as  cannot  find  time  for  more  exhaustive  works, 
and  who  are  nevertheless  desirous  of  knowing 
something  about  this  perverse  and  inexpli- 
cable genius,  it  must  be  said  that  he  who 
would  know  Rousseau  even  as  he  may  be 
known  must  go  further  afield. 

Miss  HasseT  has,  we  think,  produced  the 
very  best  of  this  series  which  has    yet  ap- 
peared, and  one  which,  we  hope,  will  have  its 
reward,  though  her  subject  is  less  likely  to 
interest  a  wide  circle  of  English  readers  than 
Goethe,  or  Schiller,  or  Moli^re.    Tasso  belongs 
to  that  rare  class  of  minds  in  whom  there  is 
to  the  end  all  the  pathos  of  unfulfilled  hopes 
with  the  satisfaction  of  really  great  achieve- 
ments.   He  was  never  content  with  what  he 
had  produced.      The  consciousness  of  the 
much  that  remained  to  do  was  always  before 
him.     He  was  sensitive,  impressible,  regret- 
ful,  with  little  of  the  staying  power  that  may 
come  of  the  common  enjoyments  in  which  the 
mass  of  men  find  a  relief  from  such  cares  as 
they  are  capable  of  feeling.     Even  the  true 
artist  needs  stoically  to  fence  himself  against 
the  indulgence  of  his  own  sensibility  that  he 
may  realize  some  image  of  himself  that  will 
endure;    and    this  Tasso    but    inadequately 
achieved,  and  must  remain  in  the  second  rank 
of  poets  and  creators.      His  biography  thus 
unveils  a  nature  in  constant  reaction  against 
itself,  finding  little  rest  in  contemplating  the 
past,  or  confidence  in  looking  forward.     Miss 
Hassel  has  brought  comprehensive  sympathy 
to  her  work,  and  deeply  interests  us  in  the  ilU 
fated  singer,   only  one  of  whose  wishes  in 
youth,  as  Miss  Hassel  says,  found  fulfilment 
in  the  reception  given  to  his  *  Jerusalem  De- 
livered.'  His  heroic,  self-sacrificing  Argantea» 
his  valiant  and  sorrowful  Tancred,  his  auda- 
cious Rinaldo  and  holy  Godfrey,  his  perilously 
delightful  Armida,  his  innocent  Herminia,  bis 
brave  Clorinda,  and  his  saintly   Sophronia, 
are  shapes  which  find  for  themselves  a  home 
and  a  welcome  in  every  country.     The  author 
has  arranged  the  facts  of  Tasso's  life  with 
skill,  and  sets  forward  forcibly  the  real  quali- 
ty and  significance  of  the  poems,  with  dia- 
criminating  reference  to  the  mass  of  literatare 
that  has  grown  around  Tasso,  and  has  mad« 
selections  for  her  purpose.     Her  wide  com- 
mand of  Italian  literature  has  enabled  her  to 
do  this  with  the  greater  confidence. 

English  Men  of  Letters.     Sterne,      By  H.  D. 
Traill.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Traill  to  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  Sterne,  but  be  haa 
anew  gone  over  the  ground,  and  arranged  the 
materials  well,  skilfully  condensing  as  he 
went.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is 
its  analysis  of  Sterne's  character,  and  of  tbe 
form  in  which  it  revealed  itself  in  literature. 
Of  Sterne's  early  life  little  is  known:  he  woka 
one  day  and  found  himself  famous,  like  By- 
ron ;  and  though  the  results  of  his  earlier  daya 
are  inwoven  with  his  writings,  the  facts  mra 
scattered,  and  cannot  now  be  brousfat  togcUi- 
er.    Mr.  Traill  is  no  devotee  or  wild  apologia^ 
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He  will  not  allow  Sterne's  sentiment  to  blind 
iiim  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  propensity  to 
the  coarse,  the  filthy;  that  the  repulsive  had 
too  great  an  attraction  for  him  for  its  own 
«ake,  and  that  he  had  none  of  the  excuse  that 
:Swif t  had  in  the  sasva  indiffnatio  that  impelled 
him  to  hold  up  the  seamy  side  of  human  na- 
ture for  purposes  of  satire.  Mr.  Traill  puts  in 
their  true  place  the  philanderings  of  Sterne 
with  other  ladies,  while  his  wife  mourned  in 
retirement.  The  only  deep  attachment  Sterne 
«Ter  formed  seems  to  have  been  to  his  daughter 
— ^his  languishing  attentions  to  those  languish- 
ing ladies  being  more  in  the  nature  of  a  need- 
ful outlet  for  his  sentimentality  than  anything 
•else.  Mr.  Traill  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
not  an  artistic  disadvantase  to  Sterne  that 
these  amours  never  passed  beyond  the'  senti- 
mental stage,  inferring  as  he  does  that  more 
might  have  brought  something  in  the  shape 
of  crises  to  his  nature.  Of  this  we  are  very 
doubtful,  and  doubtful  just  because  Sterne 
was  Sterne.  Of  Sterne's  plagiarisms  Mr.  Traill 
fias  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  to  the  point. 
Sterne,  however,  improved  what  he  borrowed, 
And  for  the  most  part  threw  dramatic  lights 
across  it;  indeed,  genius  hardly  can  commit 
literary  theft;  it  only  uses  well  what  lies  ready 
to  its  band :  here,  as  elsewhere,  success  is  its 
•own  justification.  Mr.  Traill's  style  is  admi- 
rably suited  to  his  work,  and  we  congratulate 
faim  on  having  made  a  worthy  addition  to  a 
-series  especially  valuable  in  these  days,  when 
more  and  more  culture  is  demanded,  and 
when  books  tend  to  grow  bigger  as  time 
«eems  to  be  less  and  less  at  command. 

HeeollectUms^  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  late 
Dean  of  Westminster.  Three  Lectures  de- 
livered in  Edinburgh.  By  Qeorgb  Gran- 
ville Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster.    John  Murray.        , 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  perfect  taste  and 
loving  feeling  of  this  graceful  tribute  to  Dean 
Stanley's  excellences.  We  must  reserve  our 
•critique  of  his  noble  characteristics  for  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Grove's  memoir;  and  con- 
tent ourselves  here  with  saying  that  in  in- 
stinctive apprehension  of  the  salient  qualities 
ot  the  man,  in  delicate  analysis  of  them,  and 
in  felicitous  biographical  reminiscence  and 
characterization.  Dean  Bradley  can  scarcely 
be  surpassed.  The  child,  the  boy,  the  colle- 
^an,  the  professor,  the  church  dignitary,  and, 
above  all,  the  man  and  the  friend,  are  deline- 
4ited  with  the  tender  sympathy  and  the  clear 
insight  of  true  affection.  By  none  will  it  be 
accepted  and  endorsed  with  more  entireness 
than  by  those  amongst  Nonconformists  who 
were  privileged  with  his  friendship.  He  was 
^ne  of  the  very  few  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  who  welcomed  the  latter  on  the  sole 
grounds  of  intrinsic  character,  and  who  made 
it  certain  that  in  his  welcome  there  was  no 
latent  feeling  of  ecclesiastical  superiority. 
Entirely  free  from  professional  conceit,  he 
was  an  unaffected  lover  of  all  good  men, 
and,  in  spite  sometimes  of  narrower  preju- 
dices, all  good  men  loved  him. 


Lhee  of  lUustriotis  87ioemahers,  By  Wu. 
Edward  Winks.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Winks  has  been  happy  in  his  choice  of 
subject,  as  is  proved  by  his  treatment,  which 
is  at  once  thorough,  comprehensive,  and  at- 
tractive. He  is  good  in  narrative,  studies  pro- 
portion, and  groups  his  facts  effectively,  hav- 
ing spared  no  pains  to  get  the  mastery  that 
makes  everything  easy.  The  brethren  of 
this  gentle  craft  have  from  very  early  days 
had  a  high  character  for  capacity  of  thought 
and  intentness,  as  is  proved  by  the  legends  of 
Crispin  and  Crispianus,  of  Hugh  and  Winifred. 
When  we  say  that  Mr.  Winks,  in  the  com- 
pass of  some  370  pages,  presents  us  with  the 
portraits  of  over  fifty  men  distinguished  in 
various  spheres  who  were  shoemakers,  besides 
ancient  and  less  salient  examples  and  notable 
sons  of  shoemakers,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  he  has  a  taste  for  condensation.  Among 
his  examples  are  men  of  such  varied  fame  as 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  William  Gifford, 
John  Pounds  and  Robert  Bloomfield,  Samuel 
Drew  and  William  Carey,  George  Fox,  the 
first  Quaker,  John  Kitto,  and  Dr.  Morrison, 
the  famous  Chinese  missionary,  George  Odger, 
and  Whittier,  the  poet.  Shoemakers  have 
become  admirals  of  note,  powerful  editors, 
metaphysicians,  poets,  missionaries,  philan- 
thropists (such  as  peers  are  glad  to  imitate), 
authors,  and  popular  lecturers,  politicians, 
bishops,  astrologers,  men  of  science,  theolo- 
gians, and  founders  of  sects.  Of  the  wealth 
of  anecdote  and  reminiscence  concerning  shoe- 
makers one  would  scarce  believe  till  he  had 
read  this  volume.  For  example,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Mings,  one  of  the  bravest  sailors  that 
ever  lived,  who  fell  fighting  the  Dutch,  was 
a  shoemaker;  his  cabin-boy  was  Sir  John 
Narborough,  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was 
cabin-boy  to  Sir  John  Narborough,  who  was 
thus  trained  by  a  shoemaker  hero,  and,  in  his 
turn,  trained  a  shoemaker  hero.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  other  craft  could  show  such  a 
record.  The  volume  has  numerous  good  por- 
traits, and  is  quite  the  book  for  a  young  man's 
library. 

Early  New  England  People,  Some  Account  of 
the  Ellis,  Pemberton,  Willard,  Prescott, 
Titcomb,  Sewall,  and  Longfellow,  and 
Allied  Families.  By  Sarah  E.  Titcomb. 
Boston :  Clarke  and  Carnett. 

A  book  of  family  genealogies,  in  which  our 
Transatlantic  brethren  seem  to  take  special 
delight.  These  records,  however,  are  rtstrict- 
ed  to  the  American  history  of  the  different 
families  named  in  the  title- page.  Anecdotes 
and  historical  reminiscences  being  interspersed 
among  the  records  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, scraps  of  general  history  may  here  and 
there  be  picked  out  of  it. 


RELIOIOUS  BIOQRAPHIBS. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Prentiss^ 
Author  of  ^Stepping  Heavenward.^     By  the 
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R«v.  G.  L.  Prbktiss,  D.D.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait and  Five  Illustrations. .  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  Very  natural  is  the  desire  of 
those  who  have  been  benefited  by  literature 
to  know  something  of  the  life  and  circum- 
stances of  the  men  and  women  who^have 
benefited  them.  This  has  been  made  possible 
in  a  very  efifectiTe  and  pleasing  way  in  the 
case  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Prentiss,  whose  writ- 
ings haye  interested  and  instructed  so  many 
in  many  lands.  Dr.  Prentiss  has  made  her 
diaries  and  letters  do  the  main  portion  of  the 
work,  and  we  feel  that,  beyond  introducing 
us  to  some  notable  and  worthy  persons  related 
to  the  subject,  we  are,  in  her,  admitted  to  in- 
timacy with  a  nature  singularly  sweet  and 
rich.  She  was  often  in  ill-health,  and  was 
constantly  receiving  lessons  in  the  school  of 
suffering ;  indeed,  of  her  it  may  be  most  truly 
said  that  she 

'  Learnt  in  suffering  what  she  taught  by  per,* 

but  she  always  realized  it  as  a  discipline,  and 
was  ready  to  give  out  liberally  for  the  welfare 
of  others.  There  is  throughout  a  tone  of 
noble  endurance  and  Christian  resignation, 
and  her  cheerful  activity  amidst  pain  and  re- 
pression will  no  doubt  form  a  noble  induce- 
ment to  self-denying  devotion  in  many  who 
have  read  her  writings.  Her  gentle  humour 
and  her  keen  interest  in  all  good  works  are  as 
manifest  as  her  vigour  and  penetration  of 
mind.  Her  ill- health  made  residence  abroad 
absolutely  necessary  for  long  periods;  but 
whether  at  home  or  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  she 
found  congenial  tasks,  and  never  forgot  the 
fate  of  others  yet  more  forlorn  than  herself. 
She  came  of  the  honoured  family  of  Payson, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Edward  Pay- 
son,  and  a  critic  of  human  nature  might  as  he 
reads  this  volume  well  interest  himself  in 
noting  the  transmission  of  characteristics. 
Most  lovable  she  must  have  been  to  those  who 
were  in  daily  contact  with  her.  Her  constant 
ascription  of  mental  and  spiritual  benefit  to 
the  sufferings  she  underwent  is  as  noticeable 
as  the  fresh  and  unaffected  joy  she  had  in 
nature  and  in  all  beautiful  things.  That  a 
woman  so  tried  should  have  produced  so 
much  calculated  to  do  good  is  well  worthy  of 
notice;  still  more  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  Christian  temper.  It 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  Christian  biography, 
the  more  that  Mrs.  Prentiss's  religious  tone 
did  not  conflict  with  her  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  her  lively  fancy.  Some  of  her  let- 
ters are  sprightly  and  even  playful,  and  when 
they  are  earnest  they  are  never  dull  or  sermon- 
like. Much  in  the  Appendix  might  to  advan- 
tage have  been  condensed  and  embodied  in 
the  text.  We  notice  some  odd  misprints,  by 
no  means  the  worst  of  which  is  Poysen  for 
Poyser,  at  page  484. 

We  have  the  story  of  a  kindred  spirit  in  the 
Menun'iaU  of  a  Consecrated  Life:  compiled 
from  the  Autobiography,  Letters,  and  Diaries 
of  Anne  Lutton,  of  Moira,  Co.  Down,  Ireland, 
and  of  Cotham,  Bristol.  (T.  Woolmer.)  Miss 
Lutton  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  resi- 
dent in  Ireland,  who  early  underwent  deep 


religious  experiences,  and  whose  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  She  wa» 
brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  but,, 
through  various  circumstances,  associated  her- 
self more  and  more  with  the  Methodists, 
doing  effective  work  in  classes  and  prayer- 
meetm^s  amongst  women  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  then  at  Chepstow,  Clifton,  and 
Bristol.  The  picture  of  her  maid,  who  guard- 
ed the  door  against  male  intruders,  is  good. 
The  loss  of  property  did  not  affect  her  as  it 
would  have  affected  most  women ;  she  was  per- 
fectly independent  of  all  superfluities.  This  ia 
the  more  noticeable  because  she  was  no  zealot,, 
but  a  woman  of  extensive  culture  and  refine- 
ment, with  a  rare  power  of  acquiring  languages- 
and  finding  much  pleasure  in  the  process. 
Though  we  think  the  biography  might  here 
and  there  have  been  condensed  with  benefit,. 
we  have  read  it  with  great  pleasure. 

In  Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of 
Thomas  Main,  D,D,,  by  his  Widow  (Macniven 
and  Wallace),  we  have  the  record  of  a  pre- 
Disruption  worthy,  who  formed  one  of  the 
links  between  the  present  and  the  time  of  Drs. 
Chalmers,  Guthrie,  and  Candlish.  Dr.  Main 
was  clearly  a  man  of  strong  character,  if  not 
of  pre-eminent  intellect.  He  had,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  sermons  given  here,  a  gift  for 
exposition,  and  he  was  a  zealous  and  efidcient 
worker.  He  was  active  in  agitating  for  Free 
Church  principles  both  before  and  after  the 
Disruption,  and  was  efilcient  in  this  vocation. 
He  was  keenly  interested  especially  in  the 
educational  movements,  by  which  the  Free 
Church  has  gained  such  influence  over  the 
younger  generation,  and  also  in  its  foreign 
missions ;  and  because  of  his  success  in  the 
public  business  of  the  Church,  he  was  made 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1880, 
when  it  fell  to  him  to  admonish  and  to  coun- 
sel Professor  Robertson  Smith,  on  then  being^ 
restored  to  his  chair,  which  he  did  in  a  Chris- 
tian and  dignified  manner.  His  life  was  well 
worthy  of  being  written,  and  his  widow  haa 
done  it  in  a  compact  and  tasteful  manner. 

In  Autobiography,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and 
Spiritual,  by  the  Rev.  Aba  Mahaiy,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (T.  Woolmer),  we  have  a  work  of  a 
very  different  class.  Dr.  Mahan  had  reached 
the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-two  when  it  waa 
published,  and  though  he  had  much  to  tell, 
he  has  somewhat  failed  to  tell  fully  what  we 
are  fain  to  think  would  have  proved  of  most 
interest.  He  is  too  prone  to  magnify  his  own 
position,  and  too  intent  on  details  of  sectarian 
and  doctrinal  controversy.  You  can  hardly 
open  a  page,  even  where  he  is  dealing  with 
the  various  stages  of  his  spiritual  experience, 
without  coming  on  phrases  and  sentences  that 
are  calculated  to  excite  opposition.  Contro- 
versy is  good,  but  only  as  it  clears  the  air  for 
better  understanding  and  work ;  and  Dr.  Ma* 
han^s  reminiscences  will,  we  fear,  have  toa 
much  the  effect  of  reviving  controversy  in 
stead  of  ministering  healing.  The  best  part 
of  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  pastoral 
office  and  life,  which  maybe  read  with  benefit 
by  ministers  and  students. 

When  we  turn  to  Mrs.  JossPHmB  E.  Bur- 
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xeb's  Life  of  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin^  Pastor  of 
t?ie  Ban  de  la  Boehe  (The  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety), we  are  in  a  different  atmosphere.  Here 
the  rough  din  of  schools  and  theological  sys- 
tems and  controversies  is  shut  out,  and  we 
are  with  a  saint  engaged  in  loving  labours  and 
self-denials,  amongst  harsh  and  unpractical 
people,  whom  at  length  he  not  only  *  subdues 
to  the  useful  and  the  good  (practically  teach- 
ing them  agriculture  and  handiwork,  and  not 
failing  himself  to  take  the  foremost  place  in 
roughest  work),  but  converting  them. to  the 
truth.  Oberlin  lived  all  that  he  taught,  and 
his  life  abounds  with  affecting  and  almost  ro- 
mantic passages.  He  is  the  ideal  Protestant 
pastor,  conciliating  alike  Catholics  and  Jews, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  English  religious  public 
are  due  to  Mrs.  Butler  for  having  presented 
this  beautiful  soul  in  a  style  so  simple  and  at- 
tractive, and  so  thoroughly  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject. We  can  well  believe  that  the  published 
sermons  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  man.  The 
petition  of  the  women  about  knitting  for  the 
poor  in  church  to  prevent  them  from  sleeping, 
to  which  they  were  prone  from  their  hard 
work  and  long  journey,  and  Oberlin's  reply  to 
it,  are  richly  touching;  no  less  than  the  pic- 
ture of  the  homely  way  in  which  the  people 
used  to  tell  their  *  Father '  to  go  on  with  his 
discourse,  or  to  stop  when  they  felt  weary. 
The  picture  of  Louise  Schleffler  and  her  rela- 
tionship to  Oberlin  is  almost  unique ;  and  it 
•does  not  a  whit  detract  from  the  religious  at- 
mosphere that  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  poor  poet  Lenz,  and  thus  indirectly  into 
relation  with  Goethe,  Lavater,  and  other  lite- 
rary men  of  distinction. 

The  Memoir  of  the  Bev,  Thomas  Allin,  by  8a- 
3CT7EL  HuLME  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.), 
makes  us  acquainted  with  a  man  who  did  a 
^eat  deal  of  work  for  the  New  Connexion 
Methodists.  Mr.  AUin  had  no  advantages  of 
•early  education,  being  apprenticed  as  an 
«arthware  painter  in  Staffordshire,  but  his 
•quick  intellect  and  force  of  character  enabled 
him  to  push  his  way,  and  to  take  a  high  place 
in  the  denomination.  He  made  a  special 
«tudy  of  atheism  and  pantheism,  and  pro- 
duced works  on  these  subjects.  He  had  a  re- 
ined and  logical  mind,  with  remarkable  gifts 
•of  clear  and  rapid  expression,  and  would  have 
been  an  ornament  to  any  church.  Mr.  Hulme 
has  written  with  judgment,  and  has  wisely 
kept  the  volume  within  modest  limits. 

In  Faithful  to  the  End:  the  J^tory  of  Emile 
Cooh^s  Life^  adapted  from  the  Frenm  of  Louise 
Seymour  Houghton  (Hodder  and  Stoughton), 
we  have  a  very  good  companion  to  the  for- 
mer volume.  It  is  the  memoir  of  a  French 
Methodist,  who  was  full  of  zeal  and  of  love 
for  souls.  He  did  a  great  work,  and  it  must 
be  good  for  Christians  anywhere  and  every- 
where to  read  about  it.  He  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  union  of  spiritual  fervour  with 
practical  capacity  and  tact;  showing  that  the 
-Christian  spirit  does  not  tend  to  neutralize  the 
natural  faculty,  but  transforms  and  conse- 
•crates  it.  The  heroism  of  his  fidelity  to  his 
«ick  friend,  which  was  the  probable  cause  of 
lus  own  death,  is  very  noble,  and  is  typical 


of  his  entire  life ;  so  is  his  self-sacrifice  during 
the  sie^  of  Paris.  It  is  a  life  of  beautiful 
simplicity,  fidelity,  and  heroism.  Mr.  Webb- 
Peploe,  who  writes  a  preface  in  which  he  en- 
ters a  caveat  against  its  being  thought  strange 
that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  thus  introduce  a  French  Methodist,  is 
right  in  saying  that  all  of  us  need  such  a 
*  provoking  to  love  and  to  good  works.'  We 
can  cordially  recommend  it,  notwithstanding 
that  the  style  is  somewhat  too  affectedly  fine 
and  picturesque  to  our  taste. 

Wedey^e  Designated  Successor.  Life  of  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Fletcher.  By  Rev.  L.  Tyerman. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Few  more  saintly 
men  than  Fletcher  of  Madeley  have  lived.  He 
was  a  saint  by  nature — one  of  those  perfervid 
souls  which,  when  touched  by  religion,  be- 
comes passionate,  entire,  and  uncalculating. 
The  beginnings  of  his  religious  life  were  as 
fervid  as  its  close.  One  does  not  wonder  that 
Wesley,  assuming  that  Wesleyanism  was  to 
continue  an  autocracy  and  to  need  a  successor 
in  its  autocratic  chair,  selected  him  and  urged 
him  to  regard  himself  as  destined  for  it. 
Fletcher,  however,  died  before  Wesley,  and 
Methodism  had  instincts  for  freedom  strong 
enough  to  break  away  from  the  lines  which 
Wesley  prescribed  for  it.  Its  course  from  the 
beginning,  both  externally  and  internally, 
has  been  towards  the  ecclesiastical  freedom 
and  self-sufiiciency  of  other  Free  Churches, 
and  another  generation  will,  we  think,  find  it 
not  a  whit  behind  the  freest  of  them.  Fletcher 
was  a  keen  and  bitter  polemic,  and  in  this  he 
only  resembled  Richard  Hill,  Toplady,  Caleb 
Evans,  and  his  other  antagonists.  Indeed 
Wesley  himself  indulged  in  vituperative  lan- 
guage, which  one  reads  with  grief.  The 
bitterness  of  the  Calvinistic  controversy  has 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  English 
Protestantism.  Happily  the  controversy  it- 
self is  moribund.  Men  on  both  sides  see 
better  than  they  did  the  limits  of  their  know- 
ledge concerning  the  Divine  counsels,  and  re- 
cognize the  co-ordinate  existence  of  truths 
which  refuse  to  be  determined  by  mere  logical 
processes.  The  sorrow  is  that  contention 
about  any  truth  should  be  so  vituperative 
among  men  so  good.  The  memoir  is  too 
long.  Much  of  the  analyses  of  Fletcher's  po- 
lemics might  have  been  spared.  The  book 
abounds  in  interesting  glimpses  of  the  Evan- 
gelical movement  of  the  last  century  and  of 
the  men  who  led  it.  We  have  been  specially 
interested  in  the  notices  of  the  origin  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  College  at  Trevecca, 
now  at  Cheshunt,  of  which  Fletcher  was  the 
first  president.  Be  was  deposed  from  his  po- 
sition by  the  Countess  on  account  of  his  Armi- 
nianism.  He  married  late  in  life.  A  more 
devout,  sincere,  consecrated  man  never  lived, 
and  yet  we  venture  to  think  that  there  is  a 
falsetto  note  in  the  kind  of  piety  that  he  ex- 
emplified. It  strikes  one  as  differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  love  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
even  of  the  Divine  Master  Himself.  It  was, 
however,  an  enthusiasm  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
rare. 

The  Life  of  Hannah  More,    A  Lady  of  Two 
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Centuries.  By  Aitna  J.  BucKLAin>.  (Religious 
Tract  Society.)  Hannah  Morels  life  has  inte- 
rest of  various  kinds.  Born  in  1745,  and 
early  introduced  to  literary  and  fashionable 
society  in  London,  including  Johnson,  Gar- 
rick,  Burke,  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  a  dozen  other 
notabilities,  her  early  experience  gives  occa- 
sion for  a  picture  of  the  irreligion  and  vice  of 
the  period  that  is  now  happily  almost  incredi- 
ble. The  Blue  Stocking  Club  was  so  called 
from  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  B.  Sultingfleet, 
who  wore  blue  stockings.  By  degrees  the 
term  came  to  be  applied  to  pretenders  to 
literature,  especially  ladies.  Delightful  pic- 
tures are  given  of  the  piety  and  benevolence 
of  Johnson.  When  Reynolds  painted  his  pic- 
ture of  *  Samuel '  the  fashionable  world  were 
all  asking,  *  Who  is  Samuel  ?  ^  Hannah  More 
began  her  literary  career  by  writing  successful 
plays,  encouraged  and  helped  by  Qarrick. 
Disappointed  and  pained  by  fashionable  so- 
ciety, she  gave  herself  to  efforts  to  instruct 
the  poor  in  religious  things.  In  concert  with 
Wilberforce  and  Thornton  she  established 
schools  at  Cheddar  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, the  picture  of  which,  in  their  ignorance 
and  vice,  is  simply  appalling — that  of  the 
clergy  most  appalling  of  all.  *  One  incumbent 
is  intoxicated  about  six  times  a  week,  and  is 
often  prevented  from  preaching  by  black  eyes 
earned  by  fighting.'  *  We  saw  but  one  Bible 
in  the  parish,  and  that  was  used  to  prop  a 
flower-pot.'  For  these  villages  she  wrote  her 
•  Cheap  Repository  Tracts,'  of  which  two  mil- 
lions were  sold  in  one  year.  One  of  them, 
•The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,'  is  repub- 
lished yet.  Her  literary  works  were  very 
numerous,  and  all  directed  to  the  moral  and 
religious  elevation  of  society.  She  was  a 
woman  of  earnest  and  elevated  piety,  and  had 
a  large  share  in  the  Evangelical  revival  of  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  This  memoir  is  ad- 
mirably written,  and  is  full  of  varied  interest. 
(Men  Worth  Remembering.)  Andreto  Ful- 
ler. By  his  Son,  Andrbw  Gukton  Fuller. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Andrew  Fuller  was 
more  than  accidentally  or  denominationally 
remarkable  in  the  religious  world  of  England 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  this.  He  was  intrinsically  a 
strong  man;  of  homely  type  and  humble  feel- 
ing, but  essentially  an  independent  thinker 
and  an  indomitable  worker,  a  man  whose 
counsels  would  have  been  heard  and  whose 
hand  would  have  been  felt  in  any  social  or 
political  movement.  A  Baptist  minister,  in 
almost  extreme  contrast  at  almost  every  point 
but  that  of  piety  with  his  brilliant  compeer, 
Robert  Hall,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
modern  missions — a  typical  man  to  hold  the 
rope  while  others  went  down  into  the  pit; 
not  because  he  would  not  have  gone  down 
himself  as  simply  and  heroically  as  the  fore- 
most, but  because  his  course  otherwise  was 
marked  out  for  him.  His  wisdom,  fearless- 
ness, and  determination  as  Missionary  Secre- 
tary in  difficult  times  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. In  dealing  with  the  inimical  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  his  tact  was  as  great  as  his 
purpose  was  indomitable.     He  made  strong 


men  feel  his  strong  hand.  His  letters  to 
missionaries  are  full  of  devout  feeling  and 
tenderness ;  for  both  strength  and  tenderness- 
in  him  were  finely  blended  with  deep  piety 
and  unaffected  humility.  His  robust  tbinking^ 
did  much  to  break  the  very  heavy  yoke  of 
Antinomian  Calvinism  which  then  bound  the 
churches.  He  died  in  1815,  and  his  son  sur- 
vives to  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  which  he 
does  in  a  way  equally  delicate  and  vigorous. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  record  of  a  most  re- 
markable man. 

A  Life  of  Ccnseeration,  Memorials  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Legge.  By  One  of  Her  Sons.  (James 
Kisbet  and  Co.)  Mrs.  Legge  was  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  William  Legge,  for  thirty-two  year» 
the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Fakenham,  in  Norfolk :  a  man  of  considerable 
attainments  as  a  scholar,  devout  and  earnest 
as  a  minister,  and  the  means  of  great  religious 
benefit  to  the  town  and  neighbouring  villages. 
He  is,  however,  more  generally  known  through 
the  academy  which  for  many  years  he  con- 
ducted  for  the  preparatory  training  of  young^ 
men  for  the  Independent  ministry,  and  for 
missionary  service  in  connection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Mrs.  Legge  was 
a  woman  of  considerable  force  of  character,  of 
varied  attainments,  and  of  deep  and  practical 
piety.  As  the  head  of  her  husbana's  large 
household,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  and 
the  faithful  and  devoted  helpmeet  of  a  pastor,, 
she  developed  a  combination  of  religiooSf  in- 
tellectual, and  practical  qualities  rarely  found. 
Her  manifold  influence  was  very  great,  and 
the  volume  abounds  in  records  and  testimo- 
nies of  it.  Its  chief  charm,  however,  con- 
sists in  her  letters,  chiefly  to  her  children. 
They  are  full  of  spiritual  feeling  and  beauty, 
yearning  in  their  religious  solicitudes,  and  yet 
full  of  broad  sympathies  with  the  diversified 
life  and  thoughts  of  men.  This  record  of  her 
IS  justified  by  much  more  than  filial  affectioD 
and  reverence.  It  deserves  a  place  by  the  side 
of  Mrs.  Sherman's  Life,  which  she  so  highly 
valued.  It  is  calculated  to  touch  the  springs 
of  high  and  holy  impulse  in  mothers,  and  to 
teach  them  great  lessons.  Let  none  of  our 
readers  overlook  it. 

Diariee  and  Letters  of  Philip  Ilenry^  M.A.^ 
of  Broad  Oak,  FlinUhire^  A.D.  1631-96. 
Edited  by  Matthew  Hbnby  Leb,  Vicar  of 
Hanmer.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) 
Philip  Henry,  the  father  of  the  famous  Mat* 
thew  Henry,  was  a  man  of  distinctive  genius^ 
also,  as  the  editor  of  this  Diary  well  says,  *of 
a  real  integrity  and  virtue,  the  antique  simpli- 
city of  which  can  hardly  be  admired  enough.* 
He  flourished  in  a  time  of  corruption  and 
artifice,  and  yet  he  remained  simple  and  child- 
like, looking  out  on  the  life  around  with  s 
kind  of  com))osed  curiosity,  willing  to  think 
the  best,  and  yet  maintaining  the  severest 
standard  of  judgment  for  himself.  The 
present  editor  is  right  in  regretting  that  of 
the  many  manuscripts  he  left  behind  him, 
especially  his  Diaries  from  1057  to  1606,  so 
few  have  been  recovered.  The  present  vo- 
lume, we  venture  to  say,  will  only  add  to 
these  regrets  on  the  part  of  all  theological 
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and  historical  students — ^students  that  are 
fitted  to  judge  of  their  value.  For  they  are  a 
repository  of  touching  confessions,  of  quaint 
observations,  revelations  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  conditions,  more  especially  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  conditions.  Their 
chief  value  lies  in  their  unconsciousness :  the 
writer  has  no  idea  that  they  may  ever  be  ex- 
posed to  the  eyes  of  strangers,  or  that  critics 
and  historians  would  ever  pore  over  them. 
We  cannot  feel  exactly  thus  towards  Pepys 
and  Evelyn.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  piece 
of  homely  self-reproof — 

*  In  this  month  I  had  the  remembrance  of 
much  guilt  set  home  upon  my  Conscience  in 
refer,  to  the  Sabbath  day.  I  used  to  lye 
longer  in  bed  than  I  ought,  which  hath  beene 
caused  by  sitting  up  over  late  the  night  be- 
fore, and  that  by  neglecting  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  preaching  sooner  in  the  week. 
I  am  often  put  to  it  to  slubber  over  truths.  So 
two  sermons  were  provided,  I  have  not  car^d 
how  poorely ;  lord,  I  confesse  it  to  thee  with 
Shame,  and  beg  thy  grace  that  it  may  bee  so 
no  more.' 

We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  super- 
stition of  the  time,  which  laid  hold  even  on 
the  most  philosophical  and  refined  of  men, 
and  the  most  independent  intellects.  Peculiar 
appearances  and  coincidences  are  noted  in 
the  most  serious  way — double  rainbows  and 
8o  on — and  ominous  inferences  drawn  from 
them.  It  is  somewhat  odd  to  find  a  man  like 
Philip  Henry  mourning  over  the  circumstance 
that  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  though  they 
had  adopted  less  expressive  symbolisms  for 
their  churchyards,  had  banished  the  most 
beautiful  emblem  of  our  religion — the  Cross. 
The  volume  is  printed  verbatim  et  literatim 
from  the  manuscripts,  and  is  altogether  a 
curiosity.  It  is  full  of  points  of  antiquarian, 
historical,  and  ecclesiastical  interest,  and  is 
besides  a  cardiphonia.  ^ 

^hrom  the  Beginning;  or,  The  Story  of  Mary 
Jones  and  her  Bible.  (British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.)  A  more  beautiful,  tender, 
and  eventful  story  than  this  can  scarcely  be 
told.  Mary  Jones,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
Welsh  weaver,  who  with  his  wife  were  pious 
members  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Society, 
begins  at  ten  years  of  age  to  save  up  her 
pennies  to  purchase  a  Bible ;  after  six  years  she 
walks  twenty-five  miles  to  Bala  to  obtain  from 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  formerly  a  clergy- 
man, but  then  a  Calvinistic  minister,  her 
coveted  treasure.  Mr.  Charles  was  so  greatly 
touched  by  her  desire  and  self-denial  that  it 
became  the  inspiration  which  originated  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Mary 
Joneses  Bible  is  now  in  the  Society's  Bible 
House. 

To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold,  A  Personal  Nar- 
rative. By  Richard  P.  Burton  and  Vkr- 
NEY  LovETT  Cambron.  Two  Vols.  Chatto 
and  Wind  us. 

Captains  Burton  and  Cameron  have  here 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  geography, 
and,  we  hope,  have  given  a  powerful  impulse 
to  West  African  development.     They  tell  us 


that  all  the  prospects  held  out  for  the  gold- 
seekers  in  West  Africa  are  likely  to  be  realized 
if  enterprise,  discretion,  and  capital  are  only 
brought  to  the  task  of  mining.  Notwith- 
standing the  high  estimate  formed  of  the 
region  as  a  source  of  wealth  by  Captain  Burton 
in  his  anonymous  book,  *  Wanderings  in  West 
Africa,'  published  now  some  twenty  years 
ago,  nothing  adequate  has  till  this  moment 
been  attempted,  though  the  reports  of  skilled 
ofiicers  engaged  in  the  Ashantee  campaign, 
&c.,  have  amply  borne  out  what  had  been 
said  by  Captain  Burton  in  1863.  What  little 
has  been  done,  we  learn,  has  been  inadequate 
and  misdirected.  /The  work,'  says  Captain 
Burton,  *  has  been  begun  at  the  wrong  end, 
by  *'deep  workings,"  shafts,  and  tunnels, 
instead  of  by  shallow  workings,  washing,  and 
the  '*  hydraulicking,"'  which  he  had  seen 
and  studied  in  California.  With  proper  skill, 
our  travellers  have  no  doubt  of  the  results. 
The  country  is  one  great  mine,  so  marvellously 
rich  that  even  the  negro  women  at  some 
points,  by  very  loose  work  and  with  the  most 
primitive  methods,  can  make  from  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  to  eight  shillings  a  day. 
They  give  up  if  they  don't  make  half-a-dol- 
lar,  that  is,  two  shillings  and  threepence.  The 
exhaustive  and  careful  surveys  now  made,  of 
which  we  have  here  the  results,  bear  out  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  formed  previous- 
ly. AH  round  Axim  are  points  from  which 
digging  could  be  started,  and  Axim,  it 
seems,  is  not  so  very  unhealthy.  With  a  very 
little  expenditure  and  attention,  indeed,  it 
could  be  made  comparatively  salubrious. 
But  the  authorities  let  things  go  as  they  will, 
and  do  not  energetically  apply  available  re- 
sources to  this  ^reat  end.  The  account  of 
S&  Leone  in  this  respect  is  very  far  from 
flattering,  though  it  is  clear  that  our  travel- 
lers do  not  despair  of  its  being  improved  into 
comfortable  habitableness  for  white  men. 
Near  Axim,  after  heavy  showers,  the  naked 
eye  can  note  spangles  of  the  precious  metal  in 
the  streets;  and  they  add  that  it  could  be 
panned  out  of  the  wall-swish.  The  Wasa 
country,  Ancobra  section,  is  declared  to  be  far 
richer  than  the  most  glowing  descriptions 
had  represented  it.  *  Gold  and  other  metals 
are  there  in  abundance ;  and  there  are  good 
signs  of  diamond,  ruby,  and  sapphire.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,'  adds  Captain  Burton,  *  if 
England  has  still  honesty  and  public  spirit 
enough  to  work  this  old- new  California  as  it 
should  be  worked.  I  will  answer  for  its  sue* 
cess  if  the  workers  will  only  avoid  over- 
exclusiveness,  undue  jealousy  and  rivalry, 
stock-jobbing,  and  the  rings  of  *' guinea- 
pigs"  and  ** guinea-worms."'  Our  travellers 
seem  deeply  to  regret  that  such  a  country 
should  be  left  to  miserable  Fantis  and  Ashan- 
tees.  They  do  not  seem  to  think  there  is 
much  hope  of  these  races.  The  ApoUonias 
are  better;  but  too  much  must  not  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  They  are  more  cleanly  in 
their  habits  and  more  particular  about  their 
diet  than  Fantis  or  Ashantees.  The  one  hope 
for  West  Africa  is  English  enterprise  and 
extensive  immigration  of  coolies.    This  would 
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have  effects  in  several  ways — politically  and 
socially  as  well  as  commercially.  Our  authors 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  be  in  humanitarian, 
but  in  the  terms  they  use  they  are  sometimes 
rather  severe  on  West  African  Quashee.  He 
has  too  much  liberty,  and  has  been  lifted  into 
too  ^eat  an  importance  through  the  intro- 
duction of  British  institutions.  Trial  by  jury, 
for  one  thing,  in  West  Africa  defeats  its  own 
purpose.  The  bulk  of  the  jury  are  invariably 
negroes,  and  they  consider  not  the  justice  of 
the  case,  but  the  class  interest.  A  judge 
need  not  dismiss  a  jury,  for  the  next  will  be 
composed  of  the  same  element  and  give 
exactly  the  same  verdict.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  something  extreme  in  the  terms 
used,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  their 
circumstances  the  institution  often  works  ill, 
and  the  negro  is  spoiled  as  soon  as  he  comes  to 
learn  his  own  power,  which  is  simply  power 
of  numbers.  Immigration,  according  to  our 
authors,  would  soon  do  much  to  bring  things 
to  a  true  level,  and  is  essential  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  The  first  volume 
is  mainly  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
places  visited  on  the  journey  outwards — 
Zante,  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  the  Canaries; 
and  it  is  interesting,  though  it  is  but  prelimi- 
nary. The  appendices  and  maps  are  very 
valuable ;  and  though  the  former  may  prove 
dry  reading  to  the  mass  of  Mr.  Mudie's  sub- 
scribers, they  have  lasting  value,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  book  is  in  such  a  popular  form 
as  the  ordinary  reader  would  find  interesting 
and  instructive.  Captain  Burton  is  too  ola 
a  hand  to  write  a  dry  book. 

Egyptj  Paleitine,  and  Phanieia.  A  Visit  to 
Sacred  Lands.  By  Fblix  Bovet.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  H.  Lyttklton,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Hagley  and  Canon  of  Gloucester.  With 
a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author  by 
Professor  F.  Godbt,  D.D.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

The  translation  of  M.  Felix  Bovet's  travels 
in  the  East  is  a  real  addition  to  English 
literature.  He  not  only  observes  closely  and 
describes  well  what  he  sees,  but  he  has  the 
rare  and  almost  unique  gift  of  imparting  a 
new  colour,  of  endowing  the  object  or  the 
scene  beheld  with  something  of  his  own  senti- 
ment or  feeling,  and  yet  of  proving  false  to 
reality  in  no  essential  sense.  Even  when  M. 
Bovet  is  on  ground  the  most  familiar,  he 
makes  it  fresh  to  us ;  and  of  this  any  reader 
can  satisfy  himself  by  simply  turning  up  the 
chapters  on  Jerusalem  ana  its  environs,  and 
carefully  reading  them.  The  little  colloquial 
terms,  instead  of  making  the  style  too  fami- 
liar, relieve  it,  and  give  movement  and  variety. 
Sometimes,  too,  texts  of  Scripture  are  illustra- 
ted in  the  most  unaffected  and  impressive 
manner,  as  when  we  are  told,  in  reference  to 
the  custom  of  taking  off  one^s  shoes  on  com- 
ing into  a  room,  that  *  in  private  houses  this 
is  simply  for  cleanliness;  and  that  as  the 
carpet  is  at  once  couch  and  table,  it  is  impor- 
tant not  to  dirty  it.  In  entering  sacred 
places  (mosques  or  churches),  shoes  are  taken 
off  from  a  different  motive.    One  shrinks  from 


mingling  the  dust  of  profane  earth  with  a 
soil  accounted  holy;  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  Moses,  at  the  Burning  Bush,  was  com- 
manded to  **take  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet." 
It  was  for  that  reason  also  that  the  Israelites, 
when  they  left  a  foreign  country  to  re-enter 
their  own,  used  to  shake  off  the  dust  from 
their  shoes  before  crossing  the  frontier.'  A 
delicate  aroma  of  autobiography  is,  as  we 
suggested,  communicated  throughout;  we 
feel  that  M.  Bovet's  personality,  as  sweet  and 
attractive  as  it  is  distinguished,  is  being  re- 
vealed to  us;  we  rejoice  in  the  ripening  in- 
timacy with  him  as  we  go  along,  as  well  as 
with  the  regions  we  have  traversed.  Canon 
Lyttelton  has  done  the  work  of  translation 
carefully,  with  close  regard  to  idiom.  He  has 
been  privileged  to  read  the  proofs  of  the  latest 
edition  of  M.  Bovet's  French,  and  has  in- 
corporated many  improvements  from  it.  He 
has  presented  to  English  readers,  in  a  most 
attractive  dress,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  of  Eastern  travel  we  have  read.  The 
maps  which  the  publishers  have  given  are 
very  helpful,  exact,  and  well-engraved. 

FHre  Fountains:  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii^  it% 
Volcanoes^  and  the  History  of  its  Missions,  By 
C.  F.  Gordon  Ctjmmino,  Author  of  *A 
Lady's  Cruise  in  a  French  Man  of  War,' 
&c.  Two  Vols.  With  Illustrations  and 
Maps.     William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Miss  Gordon  Gumming  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  travellers.  She  has  the  *  quick 
eye '  and  also  the  power  of  adaptation.  She 
is  never  at  odds  with  circumstances,  and  in- 
variably makes  the  best  of  them.  In  what- 
ever untoward  positions  she  may  be  thrown, 
she  soon  finds  some  compensation,  and  the 
compensation  before  long  absorbs  all  the 
drawbacks.  Cheerful,  sunshiny,  and  with 
extensive  culture,  she  brings  the  charm  of 
feminine  delicacy  to  almost  masculine  strength 
and  endurance;  and  sometimes  rises  to  real 
humour,  such  as  we  cannot  remember  in  any 
other  lady-traveller  of  recent  days,  unless  it 
be  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  The  present  volume 
is  a  fit  successor  to  those  which  have  preceded 
it.  She  has  now  done  for  Hawaii  what  she 
so  successfully  did  for  Fiji.  No  aspect  of  the 
subject  is  forgotten,  and  we  almost  think  it  a 
misfortune — the  only  error  in  connection  with 
the  book — that  the  main  title  should  tend  to 
give  the  impression  of  a  limited  line  of  inte- 
rest and  observation.  The  geological  and 
ethnological  features  are  carefully  noted,  and 
the  volcanic  phenomena  special  to  the  islands 
are  dwelt  on  and  fully  illustrated,  so  that 
scientific  readers  will  find  much  to  interest 
them.  But  the  real  scope  of  the  book  is  to 
show  what  wonderful  transformations  are  pos- 
sible to  Christianity  and  civilization  at  this 
day;  for  it  may  be  said  that  in  Hawaii  there  is 
presented  to  us  the  fact  of  a  race  of  Cannibals 
completely  reclaimed  from  heathenism  in  less 
than  half  a  century.  And  this,  of  course, 
implies  a  good  deal  of  reference  to  the  per- 
verse beliefs,  the  horrible  practices,  the 
superstitions  and  brutalizing  influences  which 
previously  obtained,  and  the  labours  of  tho 
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^od  men  who  have  been  mainly  influential 
m  this  great  work.  Of  Dr.  Tyman  and  Mr. 
Titus  Coan  we  had  heard — as  who  has  not 
that  cares  in  any  degree  to  hear  of  heroic 
mission  work? — but  Miss  Gordon  Gumming 
has  presented  the  results  of  their  labours 
80  graphically,  and  has  so  vigorously  painted 
the  portraits  of  the  two  missionaries — now  so 
venerable,  but  happily  still  so  active — that 
her  book,  as  embodying  the  testimony  of  a 
disinterested  and  exceptionally  qualified  wit- 
ness, may  well  be  cited  in  opposition  to  such 
cavillings  against  missions  as  were  to  be  found 
in  the  recent  but  now  forgotten  volume,  the 
'Earl  and  the  Doctor.'  Miss  Ogden's  school 
for  girls  has  also  had  due  attention,  as  well  as 
all  the  leading  organizations  for  spreading  and 
confirming  Christian  influences.  One  thing 
Miss  Gordon  Gumming  notes  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  the  development  of  sectarianism 
through  the  presence  of  opposing  sects ;  but 
she  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  worst  in  this 
respect  is  over.  Her  picture  of  the  physical 
aspect  of  Hawaii  is  so  effective  and  compact 
that  we  regard  it  as  worth  giving  here : — 

*•  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  Hawaii,  which  rises  from  the  waves 
like  a  vast  fortress,  ninety  miles  in  length, 
entirely  built  up  by  the  fire-genii,  whose  ma- 
terials were  lava  of  every  known  description. 
The  centre  of  the  isle  is  a  most  desolate  high 
plateau,  from  which  rise  the  three  great  vol- 
canoes— the  ever-active  Mauna  Loa  and  the 
extinct  Mauna  Kea  Hualalai.  Yet  dreary  as 
it  appears  from  the  sea,  there  are  wonderfully 
fertile  tracts  all  round  the  isle  wherever  walls 
can  be  obtained.  There  are  great  sugar  es- 
tates, and  cattle-ranches  and  sheep-runs,  while 
thousands  of  wild  cattle  roam  at  large  through 
the  forest  belt  which  clothes  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountain.' 

As  in  former  volumes,  the  epistolary  style 
is  adopted — not  in  our  opinion  with  any  gain ; 
andi  we  should  not  omit  to  add  that  the  auto- 
types do  much  to  bring  vividly  before  the 
mind  the  striking  scenery  of  that  volcanic 
group. 

Italian  Byways.  By  John  Addington  Sy- 
MONDS,  Author  of  *  Studies  of  Greek  Poets,' 
'  Renaissance  in  Italy,'  &c.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  sketches 
have  already  been  enjoyed  by  many  of  our 
readers  in  *  The  Cornhill  Magazine,'  where 
they  originally  appeared ;  but  they  can  well 
stand  a  re-reading,  and  the  original  portions 
are  such  as  to  justify  our  treating  the  volume 
as  substantially  a  new  book.  Mr.  Symonds  is 
always  at  home  in  dealing  with  Italy.  He 
knows  the  people  of  all  classes,  he  knows  the 
literature;  the  landscape  is  familiar  to  him, 
and  he  delights  to  paint  it,  and  to  recall  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  associations  connected  with 
the  land  of  light  and  warmth.  The  title  ex- 
actly answers  to  the  contents:  in  most  cases 
he  conducts  us  far  from  the  beaten  tracts, 
only  now  and  then  emerging  and  laying  hold 
of  a  well-known  link  as  he  passes  from  point 
to  point,  or  making  a  well-known  name  the 


ground  for  an  excursus  into  the  wide  fields  of 
poetry  or  art.  The  book  is  thus  varied  and 
suggestive.  It  is  not  a  set  book  of  travel,  but 
a  series  of  reminiscences  bound  very  slightly 
together  by  the  fine  thread  of  the  author's 
personality  rather  than  by  aught  else ;  so  that 
we  wander  with  him  cheerfully,  and  look 
into  his  face  and  read  his  thoughts  almost  as 
much  as  we  dwell  on  what  he  paints  and  pre- 
sents to  us;  for  he  is  a  painter  and  artist  more 
than  a  traveller  and  critic.  Even  when  he  is 
most  inclined  to  present  us  with  a  descrip- 
tion, we  do  not  demand  more  than  that  his 
impressions  should  be  conveyed  to  us  as  he 
intends  them  to  be.  His  *  Spring  and  Autumn 
Wanderings'  would  be  nothmg  were  the 
lyrical  undertone  taken  from  his  brilliant 
passages  of  description,  whether  he  strolls 
amid  the  oak-woods  and  ilex-groves  of  Monte 
Gassino,  or  recalls  Trelawney  and  Shelley  as 
he  muses  about  Via  Heggio.  Some  of  the 
references  to  Italian  poets  are  very  pleasant, 
and  the  translations  of  sonnets  and  passages 
from  longer  poems  are  delicate  and  beautiful. 
We  welcome  the  renderings  from  the  gentle 
San  Gemignano,  which  stand  in  fine  contrast 
to  the  vile  versified  tirades  of  that  poetic 
satyr,  Gecco  Angiolieri.  *  May  in  Umbria '  is 
delicious,  and  *  Bacchus  in  Graubiinden '  is  so 
learned  and  tricksy  that  it  might  almost  con- 
vert a  severe  abstainer.  But,  above  all,  we 
like  the  *  Wedding  of  the  Gondolier,'  which 
shows  warm  human  sympathy  and  a  fund  of 
unexpected  humour  and  fun.  The  book  is  a 
prize  to  be  treasured  and  read  in  the  proper 
mood. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  By  Alfred 
RiMMBR,  Author  of  *  Rambles  round  Eton 
and  Harrow,'  *  Our  Old  Gountry  Towns,' 
&c.  With  Fifty-eight  Illustrations  by  G. 
A.  Vandbrhoof,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and 
others.     Ghatto  and  Windus. 

To  the  bulk  of  readers  this  book  will  come 
as  a  surprise  and  revelation  notwithstanding 
the  immense  popularity  of  Gharles  Dickens. 
Till  the  matter  is  brought  before  one  in  some- 
thing of  this  shape,  little  idea  is  likely  to  be 
formed  of  the  wide  topographical  interest  of 
Dickens's  writings.  With  a  novelist  like 
Scott,  we  at  once  think  of  places — places  far 
apart  and  contrasted — and  of  the  vigour  with 
which  we  are  carried  from  point  to  point,  and 
have  the  varied  scenes  presented  to  us.  With 
a  writer  like  Dickens,  we  are  too  inclined  to 
identify  him  with  London  streets ;  with  Kings- 
gate  Street,  High  Holborn,  where  Mrs.  Gamp 
dwelt;  with  Goswell  Road,  where  Pickwick 
lodged;  with  Limehouse or  Rotherhithe,  amid 
the  shipping,  or,  if  the  fancy  slips  to  more 
distant  places  like  Yarmouth  and  Rochester, 
with  memories  of  David  Gopperfield  and  Peg- 
gotty,  and  Winkle  and  Tupman.  That  is  the 
extent  of  it;  for  all  outside  London  is  some- 
how thought  of  as  secondary  and  subordinate 
to  it.  A  book  like  this  makes  us  feel  that 
Dickens  has  painted  a  pretty  good  bit  of  our 
old  England  one  way  or  another,  and  has 
given  to  outlying  corners  a  fair  home  in  the 
general  imagination.   Mr.  Rimmer  has  adopt- 
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ed  the  plan  of  devoting  a  chapter  to  each 
novel,  rather  than  of  relating  place  with  place 
by  their  proximity  to  each  other.  Perhaps 
the  plan  chosen  was  the  best,  but  something 
might  be  said  for  the  other.  The  letterpress 
is  done  with  knowledge  and  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  Dickens^s  realistic  touch  in  painting 
localities,  as  well  as  of  his  humour.  The  en- 
gravings are  not  of  equal  merit ;  but  the  bulk 
of  them  are  beautiful,  and  the  volume  is,  in 
every  respect,  tasteful,  and  fit  either  for  the 
drawing-room  or  library. 

Mr.  Whitaker  sends  us  his  Almanack  for 
1883 — slightly  enlarged,  but  almost  entirely, 
he  tells  us,  by  the  natural  growth  of  the  seve- 
ral sections.  As  an  instance  of  the  indefati- 
gable editor's  unwearied  alertness,  he  gives  us 
for  this  jubilee  year  of  the  Oxford  movement 
a  list  of  the  *  Tracts  for  the  Times  and  of  their 
Authors.'  Whitaker  is  as  indispensable  for 
the  household  as  the  '  London  Directory '  is  to 
the  counting-house.  It  tells  us  everything, 
and,  where  admitting  of  it,  in  the  form  of 
succinct  and  complete  analysis. 

Messrs.  Kelly  and  Co.  are  issuing  in  parts, 
of  which  two  have  reached  us,  a  translation 
of  Victor  Duruy's  HUtory  of  Borne  and  of  the 
Roman  People,  Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Clarke,  and  Edited  by  Professor  J.  P.  Ma- 
HAFFT.  It  is  richly  illustrated  and  finely  got 
up,  and  will  be  as  sumptuous  in  form  as  it  is 
able  in  character. 


POLITICS,    SCIENCE,    AND  ART. 

The  Science  of  Politics.  By  Sheldon  Amos, 
M.A.,  Author  of  'The  Science  of  Law,' 
late  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  Univer- 
sity College  and  to  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade.  By  T.  H. 
Farrer.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

These  two  books  are  valuable  summaries  of 
knowledge  in  their  respective  subjects.  The 
one  is  an  addition  to  the  popular  '  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series,'  and  the  other  to 
the  practical  and  instructive  'English  Citi- 
zen Series. '  These  series  sufiiciently  denote 
the  immense  step  that  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years  at  once  in  respect 
of  scientific  classification  and  clearness  on 
such  subjects,  and  the  modes  of  bringing 
that  result  to  bear  on  the  general  public. 
To  read  such  volumes  is  in  itself  an  educa- 
tion, for  by  them  the  first  process  of  enfran- 
chisement from  traditionary  and  limited  ideas 
must  be  attained.  They  must  form  substan- 
tial aids,  as  the  late  lamented  Stanley  Jevons 
said,  to  ridding  '  our  minds  of  the  idea  that 
there  are  any  such  things  in  social  matters  as 
abstract  rights,  absolute  principles,  indefensi- 
ble laws,  unalterable  rules,  or  anything  what- 
ever of  an  eternal  and  injlexible  nature;  the 
State  being  justified  in  passing  any  law,  or 
even  in  doing  any  single  act,  which,  without 
ulterior  consequences,  adds  to  the  sum  total 


of  happiness.*  The  thorough  perception  of 
this  principle  is  the  first  step  in  political  edu- 
cation, or  in  the  study  of  political  institu- 
tions or  political  science.  When  we  clearly 
recognize  that  the  possibilities  of  change  are 
properly  conditioned  only  by  widest  welfare, 
then  the  past  can  be  read  for  warning  or  for 
example,  and  boundless  progress,  *  broaden • 
ing  slowly  down  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent,' is  realized  as  possible. 

It  needs  to  be  said  at  once  that  a  Science  of 
Politics  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  frame; 
and  that  he  is  a  bold  man  who  would  essay 
it.  Mr.  Amos  is  a  bold  man ;  but  though  hia 
book  is  not  without  faults — ^the  literary  fault 
of  involved  phrases  frequently  occurring — he 
presents  us  with  a  vigorous  epitome  of  the 
results  of  close  and  long-continued  thought. 
He  goes  below  all  phenomena,  and  finds  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  all  political 
institutions  rest,  and  he  illustrates  his  posi- 
tions in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  graceful. 
Hb  chapter  on  '  The  Nature  and  Results  of 
the  Science  of  Politics'  well  prepares  the 
way,  and  his  digest  of  the  contrioution  which 
Greece  and  Rome  made  to  solving  the  great- 
est problems  in  government  is  done  with  a 
master  hand.  From  these  to  a  consideration 
of  the  elements  which  have  gone  to  produce 
modern  revolutions  is  but  a  step,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  society  prior  to  the  English  and 
French  Revolutions  are  reviewed,  and  the 
main  ideas  suggested  are  effectively  set  forth. 
The  chapter  on  *  The  Qeographical  Area  of 
Modern  Politics '  is  one  of  the  most  sugges- 
tive we  have  read,  and  might  have  been 
slightly  extended  with  advantage.  The  *  His- 
tory of  Party  and  of  Schemes  of  Representa- 
tion '  has  due  consideration,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  association  is  well  exhibited.  Consi- 
derable space  is  given  to  the  subject  of 
marriage,  and  we  have  a  review  of  the  various 
circumstances  under  which  polygamy  has 
prevailed,  and  the  reasons  why  it  cannot  be 
admitted  with  advantage  into  any  modem 
state ;  the  morbid  phenomena  of  Mormonism 
being  glanced  at.  The  genesis  of  the  senti- 
ment of  modern  morality,  if  we  may  name  it 
so,  is  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Amos  to  be  no  ar- 
bitrary or  accidental  theory,  but  consonant 
with  the  essential  laws  of  development  and 
social  necessity.  *  The  result  of  the  teaching 
of  the  past  is  to  show  that  though  polygamic 
marriage  is,  in  certain  undeveloped  stages  of 
society,  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
true  state,  yet  that  it  is  not  compatible  with 
the  existence  of  an  advanced  state.'  The 
family  is  an  essential  and  primary  element  of 
political  existence,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
arduous  duties  of  the  statesman  to  conserve 
all  the  intensity  and  purity  of  affection  which 
it  serves  to  develop,  and  to  unite  this  with 
wider  interests.  Mr.  Amos's  reflections  on 
these  points  are  inspired  by  the  utmost  scien- 
tific precision  and  the  most  liberal  sentiments 
as  he  traces  the  progress  of  the  tribe  into  the 
nation  and  of  the  village  into  the  town.  The 
question  of  central  and  local  government  is 
discussed  in  the  same  enlightened  spirit,  as 
well  as  all  the  correlative  and  ancillary  topics. 
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In  dealing  with  the  question  of  a  constitution 
Mr.  Amos  might  almost  have  made  more  of 
Thomas  Paine's  admirable  definition  and  il- 
lustration offered  in  opposition  in  the  outset 
of  his  reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  *  Reflections,' 
though  it  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Amos  does 
full  justice  to  Paine  as  a  powerful  political 
thinker,  however  much  he  may  have  failed 
else — a  point  on  which  we  are  at  one  with 
him,  and  in  which  we  have  been  strength- 
ened by  a  recent  careful  re-reading — though 
Mr.  Amos  is  remarkably  discriminating  in  his 
contrast  of  the  definition  of  the  *  rights  of 
man'  as  given  by  English  and  French  and 
American  writers. 

Mr.  Farrer  in  his  volume  discusses  all  the 
questions  relating  to  the  State  and  Trade. 
He  is  compendious  and  classifies  well,  care- 
fully arranging  related  topics  under  a  general 
head.  He  is  especially  satisfactory  in  treat- 
ing of  those  branches  of  trade  which  the 
State  itself  undertakes — as,  for  instance,  the 
post-ofilce,  telegraphs,  <&c.,  though,  we  think, 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  assume  so  decidedly  that 
in  every  respect  the  State  can  do  the  work 
better  than  private  companies,  remembering, 
as  we  do,  the  great  services  by  parcels'  de- 
livery companies;  and  we  most  absolutely 
agree  with  Mr.  Farrer  in  his  praise  of  Mr. 
Fawcett  for  his  discernment  in  dealing  with 
telephones,  and  in  resolving  not  to  interfere 
with  private  enterprise.  Gas,  water,  and  so 
on,  are  all  dealt  with,  and  an  immense  array 
of  facts  and  thoughts  presented,  the  master- 
ing of  which  can  as  little  fail  to  sharpen  the 
wits  of  the  student  as  fail  to  qualify  him  to 
be  a  better  citizen.  We  should  not  omit  to 
add  that  the  volume  is  got  up  in  a  very  neat 
and  serviceable  style. 

Jfew  Zealand  cu  It  ii.  By  John  Bradshaw, 
J.  P.  for  the  County  of  Chester,  and  the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  has  written  a  very  useful  and 
attractive  book.  He  is  a  man  of  practical 
talent  and  sagacity,  who  became  a  colonist 
with  definite  ideas,  and  evidently  has  not  had 
cause  to  regret  his  settlement  in  New  Zea- 
land. He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  travelled 
pretty  extensively  on  the  Continent^  and  had 
become  *a  family  man'  before  he  emigrated. 
As  he  clearly  had  kept  his  eyes  well  open 
wherever  he  was,  he  is  able  to  contrast  and 
compare,  and  to  give  results  with  the  dispas- 
sionate and  lucid  air  which  only  comes  of 
culture.  Not  only  does  he  present  needful 
facts  and  figures  with  clearness,  but  he  takes 
care  to  introduce  anecdote  and  personal  expe- 
rience in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  true  relief  and 
variety;  and,  as  he  writes  a  clear  and  grace- 
ful style,  his  book  is  such  as  may  be  welcomed 
by  the  general  reader,  while  it  certainly  af- 
fords the  latest  and  best  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony  and  of  the  prospects  of 
those  who  may  incline  to  emigrate.  He  does 
not  say  New  Zealand  is  fitted  to  be  a  home 
for  everybody — yoimg  gentlemen  with  no 
means,  and  disinclined  to  put  their  hands  to 
hard  work,  need  not  go  there,  nor  idlers  of 


any  kind — there  is  less  chance  for  such  than 
at  home;  but  the  industrious  tenant-farmer 
with  a  small  capital,  the  trained  mechanic 
and  the  ploughman  may  do  well,  and  the 
latter  with  care  may  manage  to  get  a  bit  of 
land  of  his  own.  Land  of  certain  kinds  is  ris- 
ing greatly  in  value  through  increased  de- 
mand, especially  for  what  is  called  *  unim- 
proved '  farms  in  certain  localities,  because  by 
practical  men  they  can  be  worked  with  less 
capital.  But  if  this  seems  a  disadvantage,  it 
is  compensated  in  other  directions.  New 
Zealand  farmers,  we  are  told,  have  learned  to 
co-operate,  and  have  by  this  means  largely 
done  away  with  middlemen  both  in  buying 
seeds  and  selling  produce,  and  have  thua 
quietly  worked  a  great  reform.  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  cli- 
mate, which  seems  to  be  beyond  praise — 
teams  can  be  worked  in  most  places  nearly 
800  days  out  of  865.  Only  think  of  that! 
and  let  an  English  struggling  farmer  realize 
what  he  might  do  there,  instead  of  grumbling 
and  struggling  on  at  home,  cherishing  vague 
dreams  of  benefit  from  good  seasons,  when 
even  the  best  seasons,  in  continuous  succes- 
sion beyond  all  natural  hope,  would  not  suf- 
fice to  put  him  on  his  feet  as  things  now  are 
here.  The  society,  though  necessarily  de- 
tached from  much  of  the  artificial  relations  of 
home,  is  still  really  English.  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
in  his  chapter,  *What  Manner  of  Men  We 
are,'  gives  a  racy  sketch  of  New  Zealand 
society,  not  forgetting  the  loafers*  and 
*  swaggerers,'  and  his  portraits  of  some  of  these 
are  full  of  humour  and  character.  The  book 
is  one  that  we  can  honestly  recommend  aa 
readable  and  instructive. 

Colin  ClouVs  Calendar.  The  Record  of  a 
Summer :  April — October.  By  Grant  Al- 
len, Author  of  *  The  Evolutionist  at  Large, ** 
&c.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  still  pursues  his  task  of  illus- 
trating the  evolutionist  theory  in  his  own  cha- 
racteristic and  attractive  way.  He  conducta 
us  to  some  of  bis  most  familiar  haunts,  and 
beguiles  us  as  we  go  along  by  descanting  on 
some  common  object — tree,  plajit,  or  flower^ 
or  leaf,  bird,  insect,  or  animal — always  lead- 
ing up  from  general  description  to  special 
point  or  feature,  by  which  the  essential  por- 
tion of  the  long  past  history  of  the  creature  ia 
disclosed  on  the  evolutionary  principle.  One 
thought  on  which  he  constantly  dwells,  and 
which  frequently  finds  expression  here,  is  the 
little  that  people  know  of  the  great  number 
of  species,  and  how  they  all  merge  and  shade 
into  each  other  by  almost  insensible  grada- 
tions. Circumstances  are  everything — they 
determine  character  and  form ;  each  plant  and 
animal  modifies  its  aspect  as  it  adapts  itself 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  cast.  No- 
thing could  be  more  happily  illustrative  in 
Mr.  Allen's  hands  than  the  difference  between 
cowslip  and  primrose,  and  the  reason,  as  here 
presented.  Mr.  Allen  is,  to  our  thinking, 
most  successful  in  the  botanical  department, 
though  we  should  be  wrong  not  to  accord 
him  praise  for  his  admirable  little  chapters  on 
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the  migration  of  the  swallow,  and  the  simi- 
larities between  the  swifts  and  the  humming 
birds.  But  whether  Mr.  Allen  deals  with 
hops  or  asparagus  berries,  with  sundews  and 
butterworts,  clover-bloom  or  geraniums,  dog- 
roses  and  brambles,  or  moles,  or  squirrels,  he 
is  always  delightful  to  read,  and  this  whether 
we  can  always  entirely  agree  with  his  infe- 
rences or  not.  He  is  a  quick  observer,  a  true 
lover  of  nature,  and  at  heart  a  poet,  and  it  is 
much  when  it  can  be  said  that  in  his  case  evo- 
lutionism has  not  killed  poetry,  but  only  given 
colour  to  it. 

Man  lefore  Metals,  By  N".  Joly,  Professor  of 
the  Science  Faculty  of  Toulouse,  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Institute.  With  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty- eight  Engravings.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

M.  Joly  has  added  a  book  of  great  value  to 
the  Scientific  Library,  and  the  publishers  have 
done  well  to  include  it  in  the  *  International 
Scientific  Series.^  The  literature  relating  to 
the  subject  of  prehistoric  and  primitive  man, 
whether  in  French,  German,  English,  or 
Italian,  has  been  thoroughly  studied,  and  the 
author  has  been  able,  from  his  own  researches 
and  by  his  careful  and  cautious  meth«>d  of 
thought,  to  superadd  much  of  his  own,  or  to 
correct  lapses  and  to  remove  misconceptions  on 
many  points.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that 
he  pushes  the  antiquity  of  man  to  its  extreme 
point,  bringing  evidence  from  geology,  and 
the  stone  and  bronze  implements  of  the  early 
ASres,  in  support  of  his  position ;  no  less  than 
from  the  cave-deposits,  the  lake  dwellings, 
prehistoric  modes  of  sepulture,  funeral 
mounds  and  monuments,  and  so  on.  Nor 
does  he  fail  to  make  good  use  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  the  remains  indicating  the  order 
in  which  man  tamed  and  domesticated  ani- 
mals, some  very  interesting  and  suggestive 
passages  being  connected  with  the  dog.  M. 
Joly,  in  this  connection,  notes  it  as  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  dog  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  that  Moses  does 
not  speak  of  it,  and  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  it  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  or  in  that  of 
Judges.  He  therefore  assumes  that  before  the 
time  of  the  Kings  the  Hebrews  did  not  pos- 
sess the  dog,  though  it  is  evident  from  en- 
gravings on  tombs  that  the  dog  had  long 
anterior  to  that  time  been  domesticated  in 
Egypt,  and  that  the  Egyptians  had  several 
breeds.  Antediluvian  art  supplies  many  re- 
markable proofs  both  of  the  early  subjuga- 
tion of  animals,  and  the  innate  faculty  of  the 
early  men  for  the  representation  of  objects  of 
many  kinds.  Even  at  the  present  moment 
we  find  savages  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  living 
in  much  the  same  positions  as  the  primitive 
men  are  assumed  to  have  occupied.  The 
stone  age  is,  in  fact,  contemporary,  helping 
us  in  not  a  few  respects  to  realize  the  life  of 
the  early  men.  Very  ingenious  and  very  in- 
teresting are  many  of  M.  Joly^s  speculations, 
as  well  as  facts,  for  it  is  impossible  in  such  a 
matter  to  proceed  far  without  framing  theo- 
ries. But  it  seems  in  some  degree  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  aim  at  establishing  the 


extreme  antiquity  of  man,  that  the  more 
remote  they  make  the  date  of  his  existence  on 
this  earth  the  more  difiicult  it  must  be  to  es- 
tablish evolution;  the  more  especially  as  M. 
Joly  concludes  bis  volume  by  asserting  that, 
*  in  spite  of  his  savage  manners  and  the  bar- 
barity of  some  of  his  customs — cannibalism 
and  human  sacrifice  [which,  too,  have  sur- 
vived to  our  day  among  some  tribes,  having 
only  been  recently  subdued,  for  example, 
among  the  Khonds  of  Orissa],  he  was  man  in 
all  senses  of  the  word — anatomically,  intel- 
lectually, and  morally — inferior  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  man  of  our  day,  nevertheless 
resembling  him  in  all  essential  points.'  When 
research  is  pushed  back  to  such  a  remote 
period,  it  would  only  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  some  traces  of  man's  emergence  from 
the  lower  species  should  be  discovered,  and 
that  the  process  of  the  progress  through  a  me- 
diate condition  should  be  noted.  But  we 
cannot  dwell  on  the  subject  here;  we  can 
only  commend  this  addition  to  the  *  Interna- 
tional Scientific  Series '  as  a  valuable  reposi- 
tory of  facts,  and  as  a  clear  and  thoughtful 
classification  of  evidences. 

Snakes:  Curiosities  and  Wonders  of  Serpent 
L\fe.  By  Cathkrinb  C.  Hopley,  Author 
of  *•  Sketches  of  the  Ophidians,'  *  Life  in  the 
South,'  *  Rambles  and  Adventures  in  the 
Wilds  of  the  West,'  &c.,  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Grifiith  and  Farran. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  nothing  is  un- 
interesting if  only  you  have  the  patience  to 
become  really  intimate  with  it.  Miss  Hopley 
has  made  herself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
snake  tribe ;  notwithstanding  great  difiSculties 
she  persevered  in  the  study  of  them  for  years, 
and  resolved  to  make  record  of  her  experi- 
ences and  write  a  book  about  them ;  but  she 
only  received  cold  discouragement,  alike  from 
friends  and  publishers;  and  illness  and  other 
causes  for  a  time  compelled  her  to  hold  her 
hand,  though  it  could  not  hinder  her  obser- 
vations of  *  pets '  and  companions,  from  which 
others  often  shrunk  in  disgust  or  terror.  At  . 
length  certain  scientific  inquirers,  with  real 
regard  for  reliable  knowledge,  sought  after 
her,  and  found  her  out  in  order  to  inquire 
when  her  work  on  Ophiology  was  to  be  pub- 
lished. *  Her  work  1 '  It  was  like  an  inspira- 
tion, or  what  Emerson  used  to  call  *  shocks  of 
effort.'  She  rose  up,  shook  off  the  langour  of 
sickness,  looked  out  her  manuscripts  once 
more,  and  set  herself  to  complete  her  book, 
finding  relief  and,  as  we  guess,  health  like- 
wise, in  the  renewed  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  research  and  labour  with  a  definite  object. 
Miss  Hopley  has  spared  no  pains  and  no 
expense  to  make  her  work  complete.  She 
seems  to  have  visited  America  and  lived  there, 
and  cultivated  snakes  as  well  as  friends.  Her 
book  is  careful,  thorough,  and  almost  ex- 
haustive. If  here  and  there  it  is  somewhat 
discursive  and  gossipy,  that  may  easily  be 
pardoned,  for  Miss  Hopley  has  the  art  of  in- 
terweaving her  own  experiences — incident, 
anecdote,  and  reminiscence — in  the  plcasant- 
est   fashion  with    severer   scientific  matter. 
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Her  book  is  thus  at  once  the  most  thorough, 
the  most  complete,  and  the  most  popularly 
readable  that  has  been  published  in  English 
on  the  subject.  In  spite  of  what,  to  most 
people,  is  the  repulsive  character  of  the  sub- 
ject, she  tempts  you  to  read  on  and  on,  till 
you  too  would  like  to  observe  and  experiment 
for  yourself,  as  she  has  done,  and  to  be  able 
practically  to  discriminate  and  enjoy.  Her 
book  once  more  impresses  upon  us  that  there 
is  nothing  without  its  good  side  and  its  uses; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  will  read  the 
volume  with  a  widened  horizon  and  a  deep- 
ened interest  in  nature  and  her  processes. 
Miss  Hopley  unites  two  things  not  often 
found  together,  and  very  seldom  indeed  in 
women.  She  has  patient  observation — the 
capacity  to  go  over  and  over  the  same  ground, 
verifying  phenomena  at  each  point,  and  she 
has  the  vivid  sympathy  with  living  creatures, 
in  their  habits  and  instincts,  which  is  often 
said  to  be  incompatible  with  that  other.  She 
resembles  Frank  Buckland  in  her  hearty  af- 
fection for  the  *  lower  brethren'  of  the  most 
repulsive  type.  She  is  more  methodic  and 
exact  in  record  than  he  sometimes  was.  The 
peculiarities  of  structure,  the  endless  varieties 
of  the  Ophidia,  the  folk-lore  and  supersti- 
tions connected  with  them,  have  all  been  at- 
tended to,  and  the  more  important  points 
effectively  emphasized  in  her  own  mind  as 
the  essential  preliminary  to  emphasizing  them 
in  that  of  the  reader.  Her  power  of  repre- 
sentation is  equal  to  her  industry,  and  her 
sympathy  is  infectious,  anjd  she  makes  every- 
thing serve  her.  We  are  sure,  if  space  had 
allowed,  she  could  greatly  have  multiplied 
her  stories  of  'pets.*  The  chapter  on  *  Liz- 
zie,' the  slow- worm,  is  to  our  mind  simply 
delicious  in  its  way.  The  chapter  on  the 
'  Venoms  and  their  Remedies '  is  valuable  in 
quite  another  direction.  One  point  we  must 
note:  Miss  Hopley  is  quite  at  one  with  Mr. 
Simson  on  the  question  of  snakes  swallowing 
their  young  in  positions  of  danger,  as  against 
Mr.  Frank  Buckland  and  many  other  natural- 
ists; and  as  in  one  of  his  pamphlets — appen- 
dices to  his  Natural  History  Contributions — 
he  went  over  much  of  the  same  ground  in 
presenting  evidence,  and  as  he  added  much 
more  from  his  own  observation,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  Miss  Hopley  makes  no  reference 
to  him,  the  more  especially  that  she  seems  to 
have  read  almost  everything  on  the  subject, 
and  that  he  supplies  what  seems  to  us  a  good 
deal  that  Miss  Hopley  was  in  need  of  as  evi- 
dence. Surely  he  is  reliable  on  such  broad 
points  as  these? 

Modern  Metrology,      By  Louis  d'A.  Jackson. 
Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Jackson  has  compiled 
a  most  useful  manual  of  the  chief  metrical 
systems  of  the  world,  divided  for  convenience 
into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  is  given 
the  value  of  every  unit  of  measure  used  in  any 
country  within  the  present  century;  in  the 
second  the  metrical  systems  employed  in  the 
chief  trading  states  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 


Asia.  These  latter  are  arranged  in  separate 
tables,  so  that  the  measures  of  any  nation  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance ;  for  the  former  the  student 
must  refer  to  the  heading  of  the  chapter,  ac- 
cording as  the  unit  sought  for  is  a  measure  of 
weight,  length,  surface,  or  capacity.  Fur- 
ther tables  give  the  conversion  of  English 
commercial  measures  into  French;  and  there 
is  a  specially  valuable  chapter  upon  scientific 
systems  ancient  and  modern,  in  which  there 
is  a  full  account  of  the  new  scientific  system 
now  generally  adopted  for  practical  use  in 
England.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  scientific 
skill  of  primitive  races  that  the  best  metrolo- 
gists^of  the  present  day  can  find  no  fitter  units 
of  length  and  weight  than  the  foot  and  talent 
of  ancient  Assyria. 

Disease*  of  Memory »  An  Essay  on  the  Posi- 
tive Psychology.  By  Th.  Rebot,  Author 
of  'Heredity,'  'English  Psychology,'  &c. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

This  book  is  written  with  the  same  studi- 
ous carefulness  and  close  regard  to  facts  as 
the  author's  former  volume  on  *  Heredity.^ 
He  is  an  observer,  an  anatomist,  a  physiolo- 
gist, who  disbelieves  in  a  priori  ideas  and  all 
assumptions,  and  his  cry,  like  that  of  a  cer- 
tain character  in  fiction,  is  '  Facts,  more  facts  I  ^ 
Psychologically  viewed,  M.  Ribot's  purpose  is 
to  discredit  the  simple  facts  of  consciousness, 
and  to  resolve  the  acts  of  memory  into  weak- 
ened forms  of  perception.  All  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  nervous  association,  refiex 
action,  and  so  on.  The  position  is  maintained 
with  great  plausibility  and  resource.  The 
metaphysicians  of  all  times  and  ages  have 
simply  been  illustrators  of  Sisyphus,  rolling 
up  a  stone  which  ever  rolls  down  again,  or, 
better  still,  a  Sisyphus  who  fancies  he  is 
rolling  up  a  stone,  and  labours  accordingly^ 
self-deluded,  as  he  beats  the  air.  M.  Ribot 
says,  '  Let  us  analyze  a  state  of  simple  con- 
sciousness and  discern  its  complex  meaning. 
Take  as  one  of  those  terms  the  memory  of  an 
apple.  According  to  the  verdict  of  conscious- 
ness this  is  a  simple  fact.  Physiology  shows 
that  this  verdict  is  a  simple  illusion.  The 
memory  of  an  apple  is  necessarily  a  weakened 
form  of  the  perception  of  an  apple.'  Primi- 
tive refiex  actions  provide  the  material;  the 
formation  of  association  provides  the  form  of 
reproduction.  Psychical  memory  is  nothing 
but  the  highest  and  most  complete  form  of  or- 
ganic memory;  in  a  word,  consciousness  is  & 
mere  super- addition  of  the  psychologists. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrated  cases 
of  the  decay  of  memory  are  explained  on  the 
principle  that  the  complex  disappears  before 
the  simple,  because  it  has  not  been  repeated 
so  often  in  experience.  The  pathological  side 
of  the  book  is  simply  masterly,  and  this  value 
is  what  M.  Ribot  chiefly  claims  for  it;  never- 
theless his  constant  reference  to  some  domi- 
nant principle  of  association,  and  his  repeat- 
ed confession  that  he  cannot  tell  why  a  given 
group  of  recollections  are  effaced  in  prefe- 
rence to  another,  proves  that  some  generalized 
law  is  lacking  to  the  physiological  inquirer. 
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The  illustrative  instances  are  interesting, 
and  are  grouped  with  great  art  to  lend  all 
possible  favour  to  the  theory  of  the  writer. 

The  Great  Pyramid^  OhaervcUoryj  Taniby  and 
Temple,  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author 
of  *  Saturn  and  its  System,'  *  Other  Worlds 
than  Ours,'  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Chat- 
to  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Proctor  has,  in  the  present  volume, 
made  a  large  contribution  to  an  interesting 
subject  in  a  short  space.  The  Egyptian  Pyra- 
mids have  been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry 
and  speculation,  and  there  have  been  many 
theories  regarding  them;  the  latest,  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary,  but  also  the  most 
likely  to  command  popular  attention,  from 
appeals  to  religious  sentiment  and  the  sense  of 
wonder  being  ingeniously  mixed  up  with  sci- 
entific results.  The  foremost  advocate  of  this 
theory  is  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer 
Royal  for  Scotland,  who  not  long  ago  resigned 
his  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  because 
the  committee  declined  to  make  the  journals  a 
medium  for  the  communication  of  results  in 
support  of  points  in  his  theory.  His  main 
contentions  are  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
the  work  of  Melchizedeck,  king  of  Salem, 
whose  purpose  in  building  it  was  to  preserve 
for  after  ages,  under  supernatural  direction, 
certain  secrets  of  measurement  and  proportion 
as  well  as  astronomical  truths.  With  great 
detail  of  measurement  and  ingenious  calcula- 
tions. Professor  Smyth,  following  Mr.  Taylor, 
made  a  remarkably  readable  and  ingenious 
book;  but  later  and  more  careful  measure- 
ments have  disturbed  greatly  the  data  from 
which  he  worked,  and  his  whole  process 
must,  we  fear,  be  submitted  to  rehabilitation. 
Mr.  Proctor  demonstrates  that,  remarkable  as 
seem  some  of  the  coincidences  on  which  he 
bases,  they  prove  too  much,  and  he  shows 
that,  if  the  builders  proceeded  by  definite 
plans,  and  with  such  ends  in  view  as  are  sug- 
gested, they  ought  to  have  made  certain  al- 
lowances which  they  have  not  made,  and 
these,  in  fact,  disturb  seriously  the  whole 
calculation.  Mr.  Proctor  admits,  of  course, 
that  some  of  the  coincidences  set  down  by  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  are  wonderful,  but  maintains 
that  they  are  accidental.  His  theory  is  that  the 
Pyramids  were  built  mainly  for  purposes  of 
astronomical  observation,  and  secondarily  for 
tombs;  reasoning  that  astrology  in  the  early 
days  in  the  East  was  a  factor  of  far  more  force 
in  relation  to  the  secrets  of  destiny  than  could 
be  believed  now;  and  that,  on  this  theory, 
much  can  be  rationally  and  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  *  All  that  is  necessary,'  says  Mr. 
Proctor,  *by  way  of  postulate,  is  that  Cheops 
and  his  dynasty  believed  fully  in  astronomy 
as  a  means  (1)  of  predicting  the  future,  and 
(2)  of  ruling  the  planets,  in  the  sense  of  se- 
lecting right  times  for  every  action  and  enter- 
prise. If  there  is  one  thing  certain  about  Ori- 
ental nations  in  remote  past  ages,  it  is  that 
this  belief  was  universally  prevalent.'  His 
arguments  are  very  ingenious,  and  we  believe 
will  do  much  to  invalidate  the  position  of 
Professor  Smyth.     The  other  papers  aro  on 


'The  Origin  of  the  Week,'  *  Saturn  and  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Jews,'  *  Astronomy  and  the 
Jewish  Festivals,'  and  *The  History  of  Son- 
day,'  all  treated  with  that  large  knowledge^ 
curious  reference,  jingenious  calculations,  and 
popular  style  which  we  now  associate  with 
the  editor  of  'Knowledge.'  It  is  one  of  the 
most  readable  and  entertaining  of  scientific 
books. 

Messrs^  Chatto  and  Windus  have  published 
a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Richard  Proctok*^ 
fascinating  little  work,  The  Flowen  of  <A# 
Sky. 


BBLLBS  LBTTRB8,  POBTRT,  Ain>  FICTION. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  CarlyU  mnd 
Ralph  Waldo  Emereon,  1834-1872.  Two 
Vols.  With  PortraiU.  Chatto  and  Win- 
dus. 

It  is  in  many  ways  to  be  regretted  that  these 
volumes  did  not  come  before  the  world  at  an 
earlier  stage.  Men  are  mirrors  that  reflect 
each  other;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  in  these 
letters  how  the  smoother,  softer,  more  accessi- 
ble, and  insinuating  genius  of  Emerson  tends 
to  transform  the  harsher,  gloomier,  and  every 
way  more  Titanic  nature  of  Carlyle.  The  one 
seems  to  take  traits  from  the  other — Emerson 
not  seldom  getting  to  view  things  from  a 
more  isolated  and  independent  standpoint, 
and  Carlyle  to  shake  himself  free  from  many 
of  his  prejudices  and  hatreds  in  the  keenly- 
realizea  sense  of  his  friend*s  conviction  and 
sympathy.  The  passages  recurring  here  and 
there  about  Goethe,  and  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
der in  particular,  would  sufllce  to  illustrate 
this.  It  was,  indeed,  a  friendship  of  equal 
spirits,  never  clouded  by  a  hint  of  difference 
or  disappointment  in  each  other.  Some  very 
material  additions  to  the  biography  of  Carlyle 
are  here  given,  no  less  than  to  that  of  Emer- 
son. The  early  struggles  in  London,  during 
which  Carlyle  had  so  much  to  contend  with 
in  the  shape  of  ill-health,  over  and  above  dis- 
appointments of  many  kinds,  are  the  mora 
impressively  presented,  inasmuch  as  Carlyle 
is  inclined  to  reserve  and  to  silence  on  such 
matters.  There  are  lonff  periods  of  silence, 
and  then  a  gentle  reminder  from  Emerson  re- 
opens the  fountain,  and  sweet  waters  flow 
forth,  refreshful  and  quickening  to  both. 
That  must  have  been  a  dreary  discipline  to 
such  a  man  as  Carlyle,  those  four  years  dar- 
ing which  he  could  tell  his  friend  that  he  had 
not  earned  aught  whatever  by  his  craft.  The 
labour  of  rewriting  the  first  volume  of  the 
*  French  Revolution,'  Which  had  been  burned 
while  in  John  Stuart  Mill's  keeping,  was  a 
severe  tax;  all  the  more,  as  we  know,  from 
these  pages,  that  Carlyle  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure lost  hope  of  success  by  the  book,  and 
was  only  glad  to  get  *done  with  it.*  The 
complete  confidence  between  these  two  great 
men  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  we 
have  recently  read  of.  Each  communicatee 
freely  and  freshly  what  is  closest  to  his  heart. 
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and  the  peeps  we  get  into  their  domestic  cir- 
<:les  are  in  every  way  attractive  and  interest- 
ing. We  have  many  lights  thrown  on  the 
methods  of  work  pursued  by  each,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  one  summer  with 
Emerson,  working  in  his  garden  and  his  wood 
lot,  would  have  done  Carlyle  great  good  in 
other  things  besides  health.  It  could  not  but 
have  exercised  a  healthy  and  broadening 
influence  on  him.  The  work  furnishes  a  se- 
ries of  notes  on  the  writings  of  both  men 
penned  by  themselves  such  as  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  any  other  case,  unless  it  be  in  that 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Not  unnaturally, 
the  reading  of  these  letters  suggests  a  contrast 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  remarkable  men 
of  genius,  whose  best  points  only  were 
brought  into  prominence  by  contact.  Car- 
lyle is  the  more  intense  and  arousing;  Emer- 
son is  the  more  diffusive  and  winning.  The 
one  is  like  the  lightning;  the  other  like  the 
sunlight.  There  is  something  lurid  in  Car- 
lylc^s  high  lights;  there  is  something  always 
soft  and  morning-like  in  Emerson's.  The  de- 
fect of  humour  in  Emerson  is  notable :  proba- 
bly, with  his  passive  temper,  it  would  have 
proved  disruptive;  with  Carlyle,  again,  his 
humour  is  the  medium  of  unity ;  but  for  it  his 
wildest  flights  would  seem  almost  unhuman ; 
by  it  he  passes  easily  back  from  the  most  sar- 
donic howl  against  human  nature  in  the 
rough  to  the  sweetest  whisper  over  the  weak- 
ness and  the  miserable  fate  of  some  poor 
struggler.  In  this  volume,  as  in  some  other 
instances,  we  have  some  very  free  and  incisive 
criticism  of  contemporaries  by  Carlyle;  but, 
on  the  whole,  he  is  kindlier^  and  more 
inclined  to  allowances  than  in  some  other 
writings  given  to  the  world  since  his  death, 
and  we  can  infer  that  the  letters  here  have 
been  invariably  presented  intact.  Had  this 
not  been  the  case,  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
some  remarks  on  Professor  Blackie,  on  Lord 
Houghton,  and  one  or  two  other  persons  still 
alive,  would  have  been  allowed  to  stand.  It 
is  somewhat  pitiful  to  run  the  risk  of  giving 
needless  pain  to  persons  who  cannot  now  be 
Tery  long  with  us.  It  is  not  very  creditable 
to  English  discernment  and  English  taste  that 
America  should  first  have  appreciated  Carlyle, 
so  far  as  to  send  substantial  recognition  for 
his  books.  Emerson's  interest  was  no  doubt 
powerful ;  but  it  would  not  have  availed  had 
he  not  had  prepared  ground  to  work  on.  On 
the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  some  faulty  pas- 
sages, this  is  a  very  attractive  book,  which 
shows  Carlyle  in  quite  the  light  we  like  to 
view  him  in;  and  therefore  we  trust  it  will  be 
widely  read  as  it  deserves  to  be — the  more 
that  it  qualifies,  as  well  as  complements,  much 
that  has  already  been  given  to  the  public. 

Studies  of  Russian  Literature,  By  Charles 
Edward  Turner.  English  Lector  in  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  to  recommend 
the  leading  lights  of  Russian  literature  to 
English  readers.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Suther- 
land-Edwards and  Mr.  W.  R.  8.  Ralston  are 


not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Through 
them,  and  others  who  have  followed  in  their 
steps,  Eiiloff  and  Gogol  and  Poushkin  are 
something  more  than  mere  names  to  us.  These 
in  their  several  departments  are  great:  Kriloff 
has  written  fables  which  are  no  sooner  trans- 
lated into  other  tongues  than  they  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  literature;  Gogol's 
tales,  fantastic  as  they  may  often  be,  mirror 
with  utmost  faithfulness  and  nicety  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people ;  and  Poush- 
kin, whether  as  poet,  dramatist,  or  novelist, 
is  alike  admirable,  and  his  works  take  on  new 
and  pathetic  colour  in  the  light  of  the  story 
of  his  life  aud  of  his  death.  Lomenosoff, 
Suwarakoff,  Derghadin,  Karamsin,  and  Ju- 
korsky,  are  less  familiar  names,  to  which  Mr. 
Turner  introduces  us,  but  he  amply  justifies 
their  claim  to  a  place  in  the  wide  world  of 
literature,  as  having,  by  genius,  raised  them- 
selves above  local  and  national  interests  to 
those  which  are  universal  and  human.  Mr. 
Turner  shows  not  only  a  cultivated  taste  but 
a  real  insight  into  the  relations  between  life 
and  literature,  and  never  forgets  to  show  how 
much  literature  owes  to  social  development 
and  liberalization.  Russian  literature  is  really 
of  recent  date.  The  reforms  which  the  half- 
savage  hero,  Peter  the  Great,  introduced,  first 
made  literature  in  a  genuine  sense  possible  in 
Russia ;  but  with  what  wide  steps  has  it  tra- 
velled since  then.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  will  find  it  fully  and  carefully 
traced  in  Mr.  Turner's  volume,  which  is  as  full 
and  exact  in  matter  as  it  is  pure  and  graceful. 
Mr.  Turner  has  put  out  his  whole  strength  on 
Poushkin,  and  with  worthy  results.  We  are 
somewhat  astonished  to  find  that  Mr.  Turner 
has  not  treated  Turgenieff. 

A  History  of  English  Literature.  By  Profes- 
sor Dr.  J.  ScHERR.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  M.  V.      Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Notwithstanding  Professor  Scherr's  endea- 
vour to  complete  his  history  by  emendations 
and  additions  which  have  been  embodied  in 
this  translation,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is, 
to  some  extent,  out  of  date.  He  claims — 
and  the  claim  was  to  some  extent  well  founded 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  now  a  good  many  years 
ago — to  have  done  for  English  literature  what 
no  Englishman  had  yet  done ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  anticipated  M.  Taine,  as  he  points 
out  in  bis  original  preface.  But  the  gap  has 
been  well  filled  up  since  then  by  Professor 
Morley,  Mr.  Minto,  and  others,  not  to  men- 
tion Miss  Buckland,  whose  book  clearly  has  a 
special  purpose,  or  is  intended  for  one  class  of 
students.  But  any  one  of  the  books  referred 
to  is  superior  to  this  one.  For  Professor 
Scherr,  though  he  has  done  worthily,  could 
not  be  expected  to  do  impossibilities,  and  it 
was  hardly  possible  that  he  could  go  to  ori- 
ginal sources  and  embody  all  the  later  results 
of  research  and  criticism.  This  in  detail,  of 
course,  is  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  place ; 
but  it  may  all  be  suggested  or  deposited  there 
in  essence,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  showed  in  his 
^History  of  French  Literature.'  The  best 
part  of  the  book  is  the  earliest;  of  the  latest 
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the  less  said  the  better.  Omissions  are  many ; 
errors  are  more.  De  Quincey  and  Hawthorne 
have  clearly  not  been  read,  and  are  passed 
over  with  a  general  reference.  *  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  is  a  zealous  interpreter  and  pro- 
claimer  of  German  thought  ( I),  and  excels 
equally  in  his  characteristic  description  of 
nationalities  as  of  poets.'  And  this  is  all 
about  Emerson,  the  intensely  individual 
thinker,  the  sower  of  seed  that  ripened  and 
grew  to  flower  in  other  meads;  Landor^s 
*Gebir'  cannot  pretend  to  merit;  Tennyson^s 
so-called  romance  of  the  *  Idylls  of  the  King ' 
has  little  to  recommend  it;  and  Dante  Ga- 
briel Rossetti  and  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne are  classed  among  the  *  chief  members 
of  Tennyson^s  school.'  It  is  clear  that  Profes- 
sor Scherr  never  read  Mr.  Buchanan's  *  Session 
of  the  Poets.'  Mr.  Carlyle's  *  French  Revolu- 
tion '  is  a  rhapsody,  in  which  he  celebrates  the 
truly  heroic  characters,  Mirabeau,  Dan  ton, 
Charlotte  Corday,  and  Madame  Roland. 
Charles  Reade  is  spoken  of  as  though  all  his 
novels  dealt  with  the  *  social  conflicts  of  our 
time,  and  may  be  called  sensational,'  obli- 
vious even  of  *  Peg  Woffington  '  and  *  Christie 
Johnstone,'  et  id  genus  omne.  The  late  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  has  due  recognition,  but  not  so 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Professor  Scherr,  of 
course,  is  good  when  dealing  with  authors  he 
has  read  and  studied,  as  Byron  and  Shelley, 
Dryden  and  Pope ;  but  he  has  not  written  a 
history  of  English  literature  that  is  worthy  to 
become  a  handbook  in  England. 

Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Studies 
from  '  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'  By 
Edward  William  Lakb.  Edited  by  his 
Grand-Nephew,  Stanley  Laitb  Poole, 
B. A.,  M. R.A.S. 

Mr.  Lane  had  so  thoroughly  mastered  the 
character  of  the  Arabs,  and  made  himself  so 
familiar  with  their  manners  and  customs,  that 
he  was  able  to  make  an  essay  where  another 
would  have  made  a  note.  This  volume  is  a 
fresh  proof  of  it.  Even  after  the  full  detail 
given  in  the  'Modern  Egyptians,'  minor 
points  remained;  and  these  Mr.  Lane  took 
care  to  incorporate  in  the  notes  to  his  prized 
edition  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights.'  These  notes 
we  now  have,  arranged  according  to  subject, 
and  presented  as  a  separate  volume ;  the  edi- 
tor very  rightly  urging  that  they  are  so  valu- 
able, and  in  their  original  places  in  the  three 
big  volumes  so  unhandy  and  inaccessible,  that 
not  a  few  will  welcome  them  in  this  new 
shape.  All  the  main  points  in  the  Arab  life 
and  customs  of  past  times  are  here  set  before 
us  with  that  succinctness  and  decision  which 
are  possible  only  to  the  writer  who  has  ex- 
hausted his  subject.  Religion,  Demonology, 
Saints,  Magic,  Cosmography,  Literature, 
Feasting  and  Merry-making,  Childhood  and 
Education,  Women,  Slavery,  and  Death-cere- 
monies are  the  main  headings,  but  practically 
all  the  outs  and  ins  of  Arab  life  are  glanced 
at.  One  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Lane  was  com- 
plete patience  with  strange  ways,  and  his  re- 
ward was  the  comprehension  and  impartiality 
that   spring   from    it.     In    the   chapter  on 


'  Women,'  for  instance,  we  have  what  to  manj 
will  be  unexpected  tributes  tothefaithfulnese 
and  constancy  of  Arabs  to  unattractive  or 
even  repulsive  wives,  and  a  confession  that 
polygamy,  which  is  far  less  indulged  in  than 
IS  generally  supposed,  is,  among  the  Arabs,  far 
from  bein^  proauctive  of  the  misery  that  it  is 
often  credited  with.  The  chapter  on  *  Child- 
hood and  Education '  is  especially  interesting, 
and  abounds  with  facts  and  anecdotes  that 
are  suggestive.  One  of  the  bad  points  about 
Arab  education  was  that  ^irls  were  not  gene- 
rally taught  even  to  read;  but  this  state  of 
things  is  now  gradually  being  changed, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  Miss  Whately  and 
others  in  Cairo  and  elsewhere. 

Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  ths  Crowd,  Bj 
Sir  Abthur  Helps,  E.C.B.,  Author  of 
'Companions  of  my  Solitude,' i&c  Glas- 
gow :  Wilson  and  McCormick. 

This  little  volume  was  originally  published 
in  1885,  so  we  may  presume  that  it  is  to  the 
fact  of  its  bein^  out  of  copyright  that  we  are 
indebted  for  this  handy  reprint  from  Glasgow. 
It  is  interesting  both  in  itself  and  as  showior 
how  early  the  aphoristic  vein  was  developed 
in  Sir  Arthur.  Here  we  have  the  germs  of 
many  of  the  thoughts  which  the  author  after- 
wards worked  out  more  fully  and  systemati- 
cally. We  have  the  same  wistful  pause  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion,  and 
the  retreat  from  it;  and  the  constant  warning 
against  too  decided  and  stereotyped  opinions. 
The  author  would  have  us  to  think,  but  also 
to  reap  the  true  fruit  of  independent  thought 
— tolerance  and  the  faculty  of  allowing  for 
others.  He  is  a  mediator  always,  and  often 
an  apologist  for  human  nature  and  human 
perversity ;  nevertheless  his  belief  in  the  good 
remains.  In  one  sentence  here  he  characteris- 
tically condemns  the  nil  adminsri  attitude. 
It  is  odd  that  Glasgow  should  revive  an  al- 
most forgotten  book  of  this  class. 

The  Classics  for  the  MiUum,  Being  an  Epi- 
tome  in  English  of  the  Works  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  By  HsiniT 
Grbt,  late  Secretary  to  the  Stock  well  Pro- 
prietary Grammar  School.  Third  Thou- 
sand.    Griffith  and  Farran. 

There  must  always  be  a  lege  number  of 
people  who  have  not  received  a  classical  eda- 
cation,  and  yet  who  do  not  wish  to  remain 
without  some  general  idea  of  some  of  the 
classical  authors.  For  such  persons  Mr.  Grej 
has  produced  what  should  be  a  serviceable 
volume.  In  the  compass  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  he  gives  some  notion  of  all 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity  from  Uomer 
down  to  Quintilian.  He  manages  to  present 
in  short  compass  the  few  facts  of  their  lives 
that  are  known,  to  indicate  the  character  and 
general  tendency  of  their  works,  and  to  sug- 
gest where  further  light  may  be  readily  found 
on  any  author,  if  wanted.  The  translations  of 
Blackie,  Worsley,  Martin,  and  Conington 
have  been  found  available.  It  is  clear  thai  be 
has  ^one  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground ; 
and  if,  as  is  not  impoesible,  experts  in  scholar- 
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ship  may  smile  at  the  work,  it  will  doubtless 
by  a  daily  increasing  class  of  readers  be  found 
useful,  and  in  some  cases  impel  to  the  direct 
study  of  some  of  the  famous  Greeks  and 
Latins. 

In  the  Country,  Essays  by  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Watkins,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Barnetby-le- 
Beck.     W.  Satchell  and  Co. 

Books  of  this  class,  presenting  glimpses  of 
country  life  and  of  natural  scenes  in  a  light 
and  popular  way,  have  recently  become  fa- 
shionable ;  and  writers  like  Mr.  Jefferies  and 
Mr.  Panton  have  made  a  kind  of  reputation  by 
it.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  seems,  demand- 
ing a  light,  picturesque  touch  and  the  power 
of  passing  easily  from  one  theme  to  another, 
as  well  as  some  degree  of  scientific  culture  and 
keen  observation.  M.  Watkins,  if  he  has  not 
the  grasp  of  Mr.  Jefferies  in  one  respect,  sur- 
passes him  in  culture  and  scientific  knowledge : 
if  he  has  not  so  closely  mastered  the  gossip  of 
the  country,  he  has  read  more  widely,  and 
can  throw  in  a  very  apt  quotation  or  striking 
ima^e.  Besides,  he  is  a  sportsman,  and  knows 
the  literature  of  sport,  and  is  a  good  hand  at 
anecdote.  *  Devon  Lanes  and  their  Associa- 
tions *•  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  even  though  it 
compels  a  kind  of  reference  to  Charles  Kings- 
ley;  and  *  Amongst  the  Heather,'  *Up  Glen 
Roy,'  and  *  Sunshine  at  the  Land's  End '  are 
gems  in  their  way.  *  On  Ottery  East  Hill ' 
and  *  Amongst  the  Sea  Birds '  are  full  of  spe- 
cial information,  and  *  Into  Ballad  Land '  is 
very  good,  though  not  exactly  a  country 
sketch.  Mr.  Watkins'  volume  is  sure  to  be 
welcomed  and  widely  read. 

The  Mayfair  Library.  Animals  and  their  Mas- 
ters, By  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  Author  of 
*  Friends  in  Council.'  A  New  Edition. 
WiU^  Stories,  Collected  by  E.  Lyijn  Lin- 
ton. A  Journey  Bound  my  Room.  By 
Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Author's  Life, 
by  Henrt  Atwell.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

These  new  additions  to  the  'Mayfair  Li- 
brary '  are  worthy  of  their  place.  All  these  are 
substantial  additions  to  literature,  and  well 
deserve  to  gain  a  widely  extended  circle  of 
readers  in  this  cheap  and  compact  form.  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  has  here,  in  the  last  '  Friends  in 
Council '  he  gave  to  the  world,  put  ejffectively 
and  with  all  that  wistful  grace  and  dramatic 
questioning  which  is  often  in  his  hands  more 
effective  than  any  positive  dogmatic  deliver- 
ance could  be,  the  most  prevailing  plea  for 
kindness  to  animals,  especially  as  regards  the 
evil  effects  of  practices  which  fashion  still 
too  largely  sanctions ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
bearing-rein,  and  blinkers  on  horses,  &c. 
Some  of  his  anecdotes  are  really  excellent. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  has  so  arranged  her 
*  Witch  Stories '  that,  as  a  mere  popular  book, 
to  be  read  merely  for  amusement,  it  deserves 
all  praise ;  but  she  has  a  purpose  beyond  that, 
to  show,  without  express  moralizing,  the  evil 
effects  that  arise  to  individuals  and  to  soci- 
ety from  all  forms  of  superstition,  with  which 
religion  has  only  too  often  been  darkly  in- 
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volved.  '  So  long,'  she  says,  '  as  one  shred  of 
superstition  remains  in  the  world,  by  which 
human  charity  is  sacrificed  to  an  unprovable 
truth,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  insist  on 
the  dead  errors  of  the  past  as  a  gauge  for  the 
living  follies  of  the  present.' 

We  are  glad  to  receive  from  Mr.  Atwell  an- 
other English  translation  of  DeMaistre's  charm- 
ing 'Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,'  written 
early  in  this  century  during  a  forty- two  days' 
arrest  in  Turin ;  but  he  oddly  enough  tells  us 
that  it  is  hardly  known  in  England.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, many  years  ago,  published  an  English 
translation  in  one  of  his  cheap  series,  ana  we 
think  there  have  been  one  or  two  others,  and 
that  these  have  been  largely  read.  Few  read- 
ers of  modern  literature  are  ignorant  of  it. 

England's  Essayists,  Addison,  Bacpn,  De 
Quincey,  Lamb.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  An- 
ton, Kilsyth,  Author  of  'Masters  in  His- 
tory.'   Macniven  and  Wallace. 

Such  books  as  the  present  may  be  found 
useful  by  a  certain  class  of  readers,  but  the 
method  of  their  composition  is  hardly  to  be 
recommended.  Mr.  Anton  simply  takes  up 
one  or  two  books  bearing  on  the  subjects  with 
which  he  deals,  and  carves  away,  here  a  bit, 
there  a  bit,  without  discrimination  or  real  in- 
sight. The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  affects  to 
have  both,  and  sometimes  you  fancy  he  has 
hit  out  a  fresh  thought ;  but,  behold,  when 
you  turn  to  the  originals,  there  you  find  the 
thought  already  expressed  with  vigour,  only 
dissociated  from  the  doubtful  metaphor  or 
bold  phrase  with  which  he  has  associated  it. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Anton  could  write 
a  good  book,  but  he  must  take  more  trouble 
in  the  way  of  research,  and  exercise  more  in- 
dependent thought  than  he  has  done  in  this 
instance. 

Beadiana:  Comments  on  Current  Events,  By 
Charles  Reads,  D.O.L.  Chatto  and  Win- 
dus. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade's  personality  stands 
pretty  clearly  disclosed  in  this  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous essays.  We  see  him  sitting,  so  to 
speak,  at  ease  in  his  armchair  gossiping  of 
what  most  interests  him,  though  the  gossip 
turns  for  the  most  part  on  matters  of  rather 
serious  concern.  He  is  eminently  an  active, 
cheerful  man,  full  of  good  feeling,  prone  to 
retaliate  sharply  on  an  enemy,  but  suddenly 
recovering  good  temper  on  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  surrender.  He  keeps  up  no  grudges, 
unless  against  the  irreclaimable  offenders  in 
self-seeking  and  self-assertion.  He  is  full  of 
pity  for  the  weak  or  the  unfortunate,  and  will 
enter  the  lists  like  a  knight-errant  on  their  be- 
half against  the  strong  and  successful.  This 
sentiment  has  determined  his  bias  as  a  social 
reformer,  and,  as  some  critics  like  Ouida  would 
say,  has  spoiled  a  good  deal  of  his  work  from 
a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  though  there 
may  be  difference  of  opinion  about  that.  He 
himself,  at  all  events,  can  give  a  good  reason 
for  his  bias  this  way,  and  would  perhaps  an. 
swer  that  if  he  had  not  studied  social  ques. 
tions  deeply  he  would  never  have  been  a  no. 
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velist  at  all.  Art,  he  would  add,  is  for  man, 
not  man  for  art.  The  contents  of  the  present 
volume,  which  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
collected  works  reviewed  in  our  last  number, 
are  suggestive  of  all  this,  and  of  the  laborious 
methods  by  which  he  prepares  himself  for 
writing  fiction.  Those  who  have  attacked  him 
from  interested  motives,  fancying  that  because 
be  was  a  novelist  they  could  discredit  him  by 
calling  in  question  the  grounds  on  which  he 
proceeded,  have  usually  found  themselves  in 
the  wrong  box.  He  inquires  into  everything 
he  may  deal  with  in  the  spirit  that  should  guide 
a  Royal  Commissioner.  Here  he  considers 
the  Tichborne  case,  and  cleverly  establishes 
the  identity  of  the  Claimant  with  Arthur  Or- 
ton  by  an  original  process.  *  A  Brave  Woman ' 
and  *  Perseverance  *  are  well  worth  preserva- 
tion. He  deals  with  the  question  of  Copy- 
right, and  *•  Our  Dark  Places ' — that  is,  private 
asylums — in  his  most  characteristic  style ;  and 
so  he  touches  a  score  of  other  topics  which  we 
cannot  enumerate.  We  can  only  commend 
the  book  as  readable  and  characteristic,  and 
likely  to  communicate  good  impulse  in  many 
directions,  though  Mr.  Reade's  example  in 
using  strong  words  is  not  to  be  followea. 

The  StudenVs  EncyclopcRdia  of  Univ€rsal  Know- 
ledge. A  Scientific  and  Popular  Treasury 
of  Useful  Information.  By  Eminent  Spe- 
cialists.    Vol.  I.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Messrs.  Hodder  are  reproducing  in  a  marvel- 
lously cheap  form  the  Globe  Encyclopaedia, 
which  was  published   some   seven   or   eight 

? rears  ago»  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  popu- 
ar  cyclopaedias  of  its  day.  This  is  simply  a 
re-is3ue  of  that  work.  The  world  moves  very 
fast.  History  is  continually  making,  and 
science  continually  advancing ;  we  think,  there- 
fore, that  recent  as  the  work  is,  the  publishers 
would  have  done  well  had  some  of  the  articles 
been  written  up  to  the  present  date.  This, 
however,  does  not  affect  the  substance  of  the 
work,  the  articles  of  which  are  of  a  very  high 
order  of  excellence,  and  are  a  miracle  of  cheap- 
ness, an  octavo  volume  of  over  600  closely 
printed  pages  being  offered  for  7s.  6d.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  students  and  house- 
holds are  thus,  for  this  low  price,  put  in  posses- 
sion of  a  work  equal  to  the  best  and  most  ex- 
pensive of  its  class.  The  present  volume 
comprises  from  A  to  Can. 

The  Iliad  of  ITcmer  done  into  Enplieh  Proee, 
By  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.,  Walter  Leaf, 
M.A.,  and  Ernest  Myers,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Wad  ham  College,  Oxford.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

At  the  first  blush  one  is  inclined  to  ask  what 
purpose  is  likely  to  be  served  by  a  new  prose 
translation  of  Homer  at  this  time  of  day.  The 
Iliad  has  been  translated  into  all  variety  of 
metres,  suitable  and  unsuitable,  from  ballad 
metre  and  the  ordinary  heroic  couplet  to  the 
rolling  hexameter;  and  scholars,  including 
men  of  genius  so  diverse  as  Professor  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  have  exhaustively 
discussed  the  English  dress  that  was  most  fit 
for  the  father  of  poetry  to  appear  in.    Prose 


for  such  a  subject,  one  would  fancy,  was  only 
calculated  to  make  a  good  ^  crib,'  injudiciously 
to  help  the  process  of  *  cramming.'  But  re- 
cently it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  simple, 
dignified  prose  might  be  found  effective  to 
convey  poetic  impression;  and  Mr.  Church's 
*•  Stories  from  Homer '  may  be  regarded  as  a 
successful  experiment  in  this  line,  which  is 
beginning  to  be  too  boldly  followed.  For 
success  in  any  extensive  work  of  this  kind 
some  rare  qualities  are  requisite,  and  they  are 
very  seldom  found  in  combination.  First,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  text  even  in 
its  nicer  shades  and  distinctions ;  next,  a  deli- 
cate ear  for  rhythm ;  disciplined  imagination ; 
delicacy,  and  at  the  same  time  freedom,  in  the 
use  of  English ;  and  finally,  great  self-restraint 
and  capability  of  patient  revisal.  The  first 
thing  we  note  about  this  new  prose  version  is 
its  simplicity  and  rhythmic  character ;  the  next, 
its  sustained  grace;  and  finally,  its  faithfulness. 
In  the  various  qualifications  demanded  the 
present  translators  are,  we  think,  by  no  means 
equal ;  but,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
the  one  seems  to  supply  what  the  others  lack 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Mr.  Leaf  is 
conscientiously  exact,  clear,  and  graceful;  Mr. 
Lang  is  at  once  vigorous,  imaginative,  and 
musical,  managing  to  infuse  a  subtle  sense  of 
his  own  poetic  perceptions  without  injury  to 
the  original ;  and  Mr.  Ernest  Myers  is  quaint 
and  delicate,  rendering  the  lighter  passages 
with  gaiety  and  brightness,  and  even  in  such 
tragical  episodes  as  that  of  the  dragging  of 
Hector's  body  at  the  chariot- wheels  of  Patro- 
clus,  rising  to  the  *  height  of  the  great  argu- 
ment.' As  a  specimen  of  the  qualities  with 
which  we  have  accredited  Mr.  Lang,  we  may 
cite  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Tenth  Book — 

*  Now  beside  the  ships,  the  other  leaders  of 
the  whole  Achaian  host  were  sleeping  ail  night 
long,  by  soft  sleep  overcome,  but  Agamemnon, 
son  of  Atreus,  shepherd  of  the  host,  sweet 
sleep  held  not,  so  many  things  he  debated  in 
his  mind.  And  even  as  when  the  lord  of  fair- 
tressed  Hera  lighteneth,  fashioning  either  a 
mighty  rain  unspeakable,  or  hail,  or  snow, 
when  the  flakes  sprinkle  ail  the  ploughed  lands, 
or  fashioning  perchance  the  wide  mouth  of 
bitter  war,  even  so  oft  in  his  breast  groaned 
Agamemnon,  from  the  very  deep  of  his  heart, 
and  his  spirits  trembled  within  him.  And 
whensoever  he  looked  towards  that  Troiaa 

Slain,  he  marvelled  at  the  many  fires  that 
lazed  in  front  of  lUos,  and  at  the  sound  of 
flutes  and  pipes,  and  the  noise  of  men;  bat 
whensoever  to  the  ships  he  glanced  and  th« 
host  of  the  Achaians,  then  rent  he  maav  a 
lock  clean  forth  from  his  head,  to  Zeus  that 
is  above,  and  greatly  groaned  his  noble  hearu* 
The  notes  are  scholarly  and  very  usefuL 

The  Parchment  Library.  FaUee  of  Mr,  «Ma 
(?ay.  With  a  Memoir  bv  Austin  Dobson. 
Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  new  addition  to  the  Parchaeat 
Library,  in  which  so  many  valuable  works 
have  been  presented  to  the  public  in  a  forat 
such  as  booK-lovers  must  prize— old  fashioned 
white  vellum  binding,  and  hand-made  paper. 
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The  dainty  dress  seems  especially  well  to  suit 
Mr.  John  Gay,  whose  fables,  if  sometimes  a 
little  careless  in  style,  have  quite  the  quality 
of  quaint  realism,  and  also  a  touch  of  finesse 
4ind  artificiality.  *It  must  be  admitted,^  says 
Mr.  Dobson,  who  is  quite  in  his  sphere  in 
•commenting  on  a  writer  like  Gay,  *  that  they 
Are  full  of  bonhomie  and  good  sense ;  and  if  not 
•characterized  by  the  highest  philosophic  wis- 
dom, show  much  humorous  '*  criticism  of  life" 
4ind  practical  observation  of  mankind.*  Mr. 
Dobson's  Memoir  is  at  once  neat  and  exhaus- 
tive :  he  has  clearly  gone  over  a  wide  reach  of 
ground  to  collect  his  material,  and  he  sets  it 
forth  in  essence,  his  sympathy  with  the  cha- 
racter and  genius  of  Gay  being  just  sufficient- 
ly keen  to  enable  him  to  impart  the  subdued 
colour  that  is  needful.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a 
•delightful  book,  and  is  sure  to  find  its  own 
share  of  admirers. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  *  Parchment 
Library  '  is  the  poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson  in 
two  volumes.  The  dainty  grace  and  refined 
music  seems  to  sort  well  with  the  form  in 
which  they  are  here  presented,  and  with  which 
book-lovers  are  now  so  familiar.  The  two 
Tolumes  contain  the  poems  which  used  to 
form  the  one  entitled  *  Poems,'  with  sundry 
^additions  to  the  ^  Juvenilia '  as  they  appeared 
in  the  beautiful  *  Library  edition,'  and  one 
poem,  'England  and  America  in  1782,'  which 
•did  not  appear  there.  The  etchings — '  St. 
Simeon  Stylites '  and  *  The  Palace  of  Art ' — 
■are  good  in  execution,  but  the  subjects,  we 
think,  might  have  been  better  chosen. 

jBehind  a  Brass  Knocker.  Some  Grim  Realities 
in  Picture  and  Prose.  By  Frbdbrick 
Barnard  and  Charles  H.  Hobs.  The 
Pictures  engraved  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 
Chatto  and  Windus. 

Under  a  form  of  writing  which  looks  as  if 
it  were  merely  intent  on  easy  pleasantries,  we 
have  an  original  view  of  some  aspects  of  life 
«nd  character  in  which  humour  and  pathos 
are  effectively  blended.  '  Mrs.  Mite's  Board- 
ing-house,' with  its  oddly  assorted  characters 
— *  Eminently  Respectables,'  and  *  Scissors 
Swallowers,' and  'Our  Hussies,'  and  'Mam- 
selles,'  and  'Foppertons,'  and  'Doddering- 
tons  ' — is  made  very  real  to  us.  We  laugh  as 
we  read ;  but  we  should  sometimes  a  little  re- 
pent us  if  our  laughter  were  too  loud.  '  Our 
pity  should  have  a  catch  on  us,'  as  an  incisive 
•critic  said  about  some  passages  in  Charles 
Dickens.  It  is  an  odd  demand  of  law  in 
literature,  that  to  truly  amuse  us  a  book  must 
do  more ;  and  if  that  cannot  always  be  quite 
Accounted  for,  on  Mr.  Shorthouse's  compen- 
dious principles,  the  fact  remains  and  is  easily 
understood.  This  book,  that  professes  only 
to  be  funny,  helps  us  to  understand  it;  and 
Mr.  Barnard's  clever  and  characteristic  por- 
traits helps  us  to  understand  the  book.  What 
higher  praise  could  we  give  to  a  book  that 
Aims  only  at  being  funny? 

Jocoseria,  By  Robbrt  Browi7ing.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

The  poems  in  this  volume  are,  with  two  ex- 


ceptions. Quite  true  to  its  title.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing^s  moods  are  here,  in  the  main,  lighter  and 
less  exactingly  psychological  than  in  some  of 
his  recent  volumes.  But  we  do  not  mean  that 
he  has  not  a  high  artistic  intention.  He  can 
carve  a  cameo  as  well  as  hew  a  Colossus.  The 
first  poem,  '  Donald,'  though  it  is  concerned 
with  a  commonplace  theme — the  somewhat 
mythical  and  half-grotesque  exploit  of  a 
'sporting  man,' the  'ruling  spirit 'in  whom 
is  strong  to  assert  itself  even  in  presence  of 
death — is  highly  characteristic  in  the  dramatic 
colour  that  is  given  to  it,  more  especially  in 
the  grim  humour  of  the  close,  half -unexpected 
as  it  is.  '  Solomon  and  Balkis '  is  bold  in 
defying  some  traditions,  and  it  is  certainly 
ingenious.  The  novelty  of  its  rhymes  is  as 
surprising  as  the  way  in  which  it  explodes,  as 
we  may  say,  in  a  fit  of  jocose  laughter. 
'  Ixion '  is  one  of  the  ipost  powerful  things 
Mr.  Browning  has  written :  original  in  con- 
ception, original  in  style,  and  altogether  his 
own.  It  needs  but  to  be  read  by  those  who 
can  appreciate  such  work  to  be  appreciated. 
Here  and  there  are  lines  fitted  to  become  pro- 
verbs, others  announce  the  deepest  and  most 
universal  truths.     As  an  instance  take  this — 

*  I  was  of  Thessaly  king,  there  ruled,  and  a 
people  obeyed  me; 

Mine  to  establish  the  law,  theirs  to  obey  it,  or 
die; 

Wherefore?  Because  of  the  good  to  the  peo- 
ple, because  of  the  honour 

Thence  accruing  to  me,  king,  the  king's  law 
was  supreme.' 

'  Jochanan  Hakkadosh  '  is,  however,  the  most 
ambitious  piece  in  the  book,  and  with  regard 
to  suggestion  Mr.  Browning  has  hardly  suc- 
ceeded; it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  interpret 
clearly,  and  we  fear  the  verdict  will  be  that 
Mr.  Browning  has  solved  a  riddle  by  a  riddlo. 
Of  the  shorter  pieces  we  like  best  '  Never  the 
Time  and  the  Place.'  'Adam,  Lilith,  and 
Eve'  is  but  a  bit  of  vague,  half -grotesque 
phantasy,  and  the  joke  with  which  it  closes 
seems  to  us  to  be  slightly  out  of  keepinff. 
But  Mr.  Browning  must  be  himself:  he  is 
the  '  chartered  libertine '  of  poetry ;  and  our 
wonder  at  his  wealth  of  conception  and  in- 
genuity is  often  qualified  by  a  sense  of  some 
alien  element  which  is  ever  intruding,  and 
will  not  come  under  ordinary  rule. 

Shahespeare^s  Historical  Plays,  Roman  and 
English.  With  Revised  Text,  Introduc- 
tions, and  Notes  Glossarial,  Critical,  and 
Historical.  By  Charles  Wordsworth, 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Author  of 
'  Shakespeare's  Knowledge  and  Use  of  the 
Bible.'  Vols.  I.  and  U.  William  Black- 
wood  and  Sons. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  is  competent,  if  any  living 
man  is  competent,  to  present  a  purged  and 
corrected  text  of  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays.     Of  course  the  task  is  difficult;  it  im- 

Elies  not  only  the  close  study  of  Shakespeare, 
ut  of  contemporary  literature,  and  of  libra- 
ries of  commentary  in  French  and  German  ai 
well  as  in  English.     It  is  a  work  not  to  be 
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done  in  a  hurry,  or  to  order.  But  Dr.  Words- 
worth has  not  been  in  a  hurry,  as  wellni^h 
every  page  of  these  volumes  bears  ample  wit- 
ness. Only  a  person  who  has  attempted 
similar  labours  can  realize  the  immense  re- 
search and  application  that  has  been  devoted 
to  it.  A  labour  of  love  in  the  best  sense  it 
must  have  been.  In  contrasting  his  work 
with  the  versions  of  Eean  and  Eemble,  Dr. 
Wordsworth  says :  *  While  I  am  entitled  to 
shelter  myself  under  the  authority  of  these 
two  eminent  players,  in  having  presumed  to 
do  for  the  purposes  of  the  study,  the  class- 
room, and  the  family-circle,  a  work  not  unlike 
in  the  main  features  of  its  text  to  that  which 
they  did  for  the  purposes  of  the  platform  and 
of  the  stage,  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  set 
myself  a  task  both  more  ambitious  and  of  far 
greater  delicacy  and  difficulty;  a  task  con- 
cerning which,  however,  I  may  fairly  plead 
that  it  has  not  been  undertaken  lightly  or  exe- 
cuted hastily,  for  it  has  been  upon  my  mind 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and,  while  occupy- 
ing a  subordinate  place  among  grave  cares 
and  pursuits,  has  cost  me  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  thought  and  pains.'  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  that  excisions  have  been  made 
with  the  greatest  prudence,  that  the  syno- 
nyms given  in  the  margin  to  unusual,  obsolete, 
or  doubtful  words  are  clear  and  full,  and  that 
the  remarks  on  obscure  passages  are  as  ex- 
haustive and  enlightening  as  the  short  dis- 
quisitions on  the  characters  are  suggestive. 
The  Introductions  given  to  each  of  the  plays 
embody  a  great  deal  in  little  space,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  but  the  work  of  which  the  first 
volume  is  so  satisfactory  will  meet  a  great 
want  and  fill  an  empty  place,  notwithstanding 
the  continually  multiplying  editions  of  Shake- 
speare in  all  forms  and  of  all  characters. 

Letnng^B  Nathan  the  Wise.  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  E.  K.  Corbett.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Eegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Corbett  has  not  only  translated  Les- 
sing's  greatest  dramatic  poem  into  effective 
and  suitable  blank  verse,  conveying  to  the 
English  reader  no  mean  idea  of  Lessing's 
vigour  and  condensed  directness,  but  he  has 
prefixed  to  the  work  an  introduction  which 
many  Lessing  students  will  welcome  &s  supply- 
ing to  them  in  a  compendious  way  many 
valuable  facts.  He  has  besides  this  presented 
some  new  ideas  and  reflections,  which  may 
be  sufficient  to  set  old  Lessingites  thinking 
and  speculating;  having,  in  fact,  attempted 
to  do  nothing  less  than  to  formulate  a  philo- 
sophy of  the  *  Nathan.'  Whether  we  regard 
the  work  merely  as  a  poem,  or  as  a  theological 
protest  veiled  under  a  dramatic  form,  it  is 
evident  that  we  are  led  back  to  a  considera- 
tion of  Lessing's  character,  and  are  compelled 
to  lay  much  weight  on  his  own  confessions 
about  the  poem  and  explanations  of  it.  Mr. 
Corbett,  in  his  anxiety  to  make  facts  fit  com- 
pletely into  his  theory,  is  inclined  on  one  or 
two  points  to  lay  too  little  weight  on  Lessing's 
own  deliberate  statements.  For  example,  he 
over  and  over  again  declared  he  did  borrow 


the  main  outlines  of  his  characters  from  friends 
that  he  had  met  at  Mendelssohn's  house ;  and 
Kayserling  in  one  of  his  volumes  gives  a  list 
of  them,  specially  referring  to  the  *  Dervish, 
or  Al-IIafi,'  and  giving  some  very  peculiar 
anecdotes  about  him  and  his  Spartan  ways  of 
life — so  Spartan  that  his  better  half  was  faia 
to  go  of!  sometimes  in  prolonged  visits  to  her 
friends.  But  in  spite  of  some  faults,  duo 
mainly  to  Mr.  Corbett's  desire  to  make  every- 
thing fit  in  neatly,  the  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  Lessing  litera- 
ture recently  produced  in  England.  Mr. 
Corbett  is  a  true  'student  of  Lessing.  He  ad- 
mires his  heroic  devotion  to  the  truth,  and 
appreciates  his  rare  literary  power  and  hia 
genius  for  dramatic  illustration.  We  have 
no  space  for  detailed  criticism,  and  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  hearty  commendation  of 
the  volume,  which  is  as  tasteful  in  exterior 
appearance  as  it  is  rich  in  association  and 
suggestiveness  inside. 

Soliloquies   in    Song.      By  Alfred  Austik^ 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has  here  gathered  to- 
gether a  volume  of  his  minor  poems — ^ge- 
nuine vers  d^oceaeion  they  are  in  every  sense* 
Not  only  are  they  full  of  light  and  colour, 
and  pulse  with  lyrical  fervour,  but  they  are 
touched  with  the  charm  of  nature,  and  with 
the  pathos  of  the  ^  still  sad  music  of  hurna- 
nity.'  Mr.  Austin  handles  a  varied  lyre,  and 
strikes  it  to  good  issues.  Such  poems  as 
*  Grandmother's  Teaching,'  '  A  Farmhouse 
Dirge, '  and  *  A  Woman's  Apology,  show  de- 
licate dramatic  apprehension,  with  here  and 
there  a  subtle  melody  that  imparts  just  the 
needed  elevation.  There  are  some  songs  with 
a  quick  piercing  note,  and  one  or  two  dirgea 
which  are  clear,  sincere,  and  finished.  No> 
one  will  fancy  that  we  are  likely  to  be  easily 
moved  by  poetical  celebrations  of  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield;  but  we  confess  Mr.  Aus- 
tin's tribute,  so  regretful  and  so  dignified^ 
did  touch  us.  *  George  Eliot '  did  not  at  alt 
in  the  same  degree  affect  us.  It  seemed  aa 
though  the  subject  was  after  all  distant  from 
the  singer,  and  seen  through  an  intervening 
mist  of  philosophy  and  sentiment.  In  form 
even  it  too  much  reminds  us  of  some  of 
George  Eliot's  own  verses ;  and  as  it  would 
be  wrong  to  make  such  a  statement  without 
substantiation,  we  give  this — 

*  What  we  call  death 
Is  but  another  sentinel  despatched 
To  relieve  life,  weary  of  being  on  guard, 
Whose  active  service  is  not  ended  here, 
But  after  intermission  is  renewed 
In  other  fields  of  duty.    This  to  her 
Was  an  uncertain  promise,  since  it  seems. 
Unto  the  eye  of  seriousness,  unreal, 
That,  like  a  child,  death  should  but  play  with 

life. 
BUncing  it  out,  to  blow  it  in  again.* 

Some  of  the  sonnets  are  very  perfect  and 
answer  to  the  poet's  intention^  which  few 
modem  sonnets  completely  do.  But  best  of 
all  we  like  such  poems  as  '  Primroses '  and  *  A 
Spring  Carol,'  in  which  we  fancy  we  can  feel 
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the  first  warm  breathing  of  springtime.  It 
<:aQnot  be  said  that  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has 
presented  us  with  any  great  poem  in  this  to* 
fume;  but  it  has  sufficient  variety  and  in- 
terest, and  invention,  and  beauty  of  phrase 
and  image,  to  make  it  welcome  to  a  wide 
circle  of  lovers  of  poetry,  who  happily  are  on 
the  increase. 

Pearls  of  the  Faith;  or^  Islam^s  Bosary,  Being 
the  Ninety-nine  Beautiful  Names  of  Allah 
(Anna-el-*Husna).  "With  Comments  in 
Verse  from  Various  Oriental  Sources  (as 
made  by  an  Indian  Mussulman).  By  Edwd^ 
Arnold,  M.A.,  C.S.I.,  Author  of  the  *  Light 
of  Asia, '  &c.     Triibner  and  Co. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  here  completes  his  trilogy 
of  Oriental  transfusions,  if  we  may  so  name 
them.  He  has  aimed  at  conveying  to  English 
readers  some  sense  of  the  inspiring  motive, 
and  the  secret  of  the  permanent  influence  of 
the  three  great  religions  of  the  East.     In  his 

*  Indian  Song  of  Songs '  he  sought  to  do  justice 
to  the  Hindu  theology  by  inditing  a  lovely 
Sanscrit  Idyll;  in  the  ^  Light  of  Asia ^  he  dealt 
with  the  self-renouncing  doctrines  and  practice 
of  Buddha;  and  now  he  strives  to  recommend 
the  purer  elements  in  Islamism,  by  setting 
forth  in  song  some  of  the  sincere  thoughts  and 
beliefs  that  inspire  the  followers  of  the  prophet. 
The  framework  is  due  to  a  conceit  which 
«nables  Mr.  Arnold  to  do  much  to  preserve 
the  Oriental  spirit  and  setting.  *It  is  the 
•custom,'  he  tells  us,  *of  many  pious  Muslims 
to  employ  in  their  devotions  a  three-stringed 
ohaplet,  each  string  containing  thirty-three 
beads,  and  each  bead  representing  one  of  the 
**  ninety-nine  beautiful  names  of  Allah."'  Mr. 
Arnold  counts    out  for    us    his  ninety-nine 

*  pearls  of  the  faith ' — songs  and  hymns  cele- 
brating each  some  aspect  of  the  experience  of 
the  devout  Muslim.  They  vary  much  in 
metres,  running  pretty  nearly  the  whole  round 
of  the  circle;  and  the  dramatic  tone  and  form 
are  well  preserved  throughout,  no  less  than 
the  intense  self-subjection  and  rapt  adoration 
under  which  the  individual  mina  and  spirit 
«eem  to  yield  themselves  up  to  the  Divine,  as 
the  dewdrop  to  the  sun.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  cite  specimens  of  what  we  mean  where  all 
«re  so  well  conceived,  and  where  there  is  so 
much  imaginative  unity,  proving  how  tho- 
roughly Mr.  Arnold  has  dramatically  identified 
bimself  with  those  for  whom  he  sins^.  But 
w^e  must  mention  the  *  Peace  of  Paradise,'  the 
^Sultan  and  the  Potter,'  the  *Sura  of  *Al- 
K&uthar,  or  the  Praise  of  Charity,'  '  The  Signs 
of  the  Lord,'  *The  Moakkibat,'  *  God's  Name 
in.  Heaven, '  and  *  Moses  and  the  Angel. '  From 
*The  Moakkibat'  we  would  fain  quote,  but 
onust  content  ourselves  with  the  two  closing 
verses — 

''Vast  is  the  mercy  of  Qod,  and  when  a  man 

doeth  aright, 
Glad  is  the  right-hand  Angel,  and  setteth  it 

quick  on  the  roll : 
Ten  times  he  setteth  it  down  in  letters  of 

heavenly  light, 
IPoT  one  good  deed  ten  deeds,  and  a  hundred 

for  ten  on  the  scroll. 


'But  when  one  doeth  amiss  the  right-hand 
Angel  doth  lay 

His  palm  on  the  left-hand  Angel,  and  whispers, 
'  *  Forbear  thy  pen  I 

Peradventure  in  seven  hours  the  man  may  re- 
pent him  and  pray : 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  hour,  if  it  must  be, 
witness  it  then."* 

Mr.  Arnold  has  not  only  studied  Moham- 
medanism and  Mohammedans  in  its  books  and 
its  sacred  customs,  but  he  has  imaginatively 
conceived  the  higher  elements  of  the  Muslim 
life  and  religion ;  and  does  not  a  little  to  ena- 
ble us  to  realize  how  it  is  that  Islam  is  still 
strong.  The  truth  of  it  can  possess  the  soul ; 
and  men,  faithful  to  its  light,  can  do  and  dare 
as  most  others  cannot.  Islamism  supplies  true 
motives  as  far  as  it  goes — that  is  its  strength ; 
and  Mr.  Arnold's  merit  is  that  he  makes  us 
deeply  realize  this  anew,  by  these  beautiful  and 
reverend  outpourings  of  pious  spirits — elevated 
in  the  thoughts  of  God  and  heaven. 

Frithiof  and  Injebjorg^  and  other  Poems,  By 
Douglas  B.  W.  Sladen,  an  Australian 
Colonist.     Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Sladen's  poems  are  marked  by  facility 
and  flow,  but  he  hardly  trusts  himself  suffi- 
ciently. We  have  echoes  of  Browning  and 
Tennyson,  and  other  poets,  and  he  is  averse  to 
revision  and  condensation.  Some  of  the  more 
familiar  pieces  please  us  most,  especially  *  My 
Aunt'  and  *The  Squire,'  with  their  touch  of 
humojur.  The  Frithiof  poem  is  loose  and  is 
inadequate.  Some  of  the  descriptive  pieces 
are  pleasing,  particularly  *  Wiltshire,'  which 
has  a  suggestion  of  lyrical  ease  and  grace  and 
regret.  It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  the  life  of 
a  colonist  can  be  brightened  by  such  exercises 
as  these ;  but  a  severer  discrimination  should 
have  been  used  before  venturing  publication. 

In  a  Day,  A  Drama.  By  Augusta  Webstbb. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mrs.  Webster's  present  dramatic  poem 
hardly  strikes  us  as  so  successful  as  some  of 
her  former  efforts.  It  is  full  of  fine  thought, 
the  motive  is  of  the  loftiest,  there  are  touches 
worthy  almost  of  any  dramatist ;  but  it  lacks 
the  fulness  of  life,  the  relief  of  varied  interest, 
the  change,  the  contrast,  the  interest  of  many 
lives  converging  to  one  end.  The  date  of  the 
drama  is  the  period  of  Roman  domination, 
while  as  yet  the  Greeks  had  hopes  of  freedom. 
Myron,  a  wealthy  Greek,  is  in  love  with  Kly- 
done,  a  slave  of  his  own ;  and  though  she  is 
oppressed  with  the  sense  of  disparity  in  rank, 
she  loves  Myron,  but  modestly  hides  her  love, 
till  he  has  urged  his  suit  again  and  again,  and 
has  promised  to  free  her  father  and  herself 
next  day,  immediately  after  which  they  shall 
^be  wedded.  But  before  that  can  be  accom- 
plished, Myron  is  involved  in  danger  through 
political  plotting,  and  is  about  to  be  appre- 
hended. He  takes  a  bold  step  to  outwit  his 
antagonists,  but  it  fails ;  and  after  much  men- 
tal suffering,  and  the  assurance  that  no  escape 
can  be  found  honourably  from  humiliation 
and  punishment,  he  commits  Elydone  to  the 
care  of  a  friend,  Euphranor,  whom  he  has 
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discovered  also  loves  Klydone.  But  Klydone 
has  discovered  her  master^s  intent,  and  has 
resolved  to  pass  with  him,  and  also  takes 
poison,  and  when  he  asks  to  see  her  at  the 
last,  she  is  carried  into  his  presence  dead. 
The  title  has  thus  a  strict  application  to  the 
drama.  Klydone,  on  whom  the  author  has 
spent  great  pains,  is  delicately  pourtrayed, 
and  many  lines  that  live  in  memory,  such  as  we 
expect  from  Mrs.  Webster,  are  to  be  found 
here ;  but  as  a  whole  we  think  it  is  only  par- 
tially successful. 

Poem$  and  Hymns.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Coster. 
T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Mr.  Coster^s  conception  is  often  much  better 
than  his  performance.  He  is  facile,  and  has 
tried  many  metres — from  blank  verse  to  the 
simple  hymn — but  if  his  theme  implies  any 
sustained  exertion  he  too  often  fail^,  passes 
into  irregularities  of  measure  and  common- 
place. This  is  especially  true  of  his  two 
longest  pieces  in  blank  verse,  though  in  ^  The 
Village '  there  are  some  good  lines.  Some  of 
the  shorter  pieces  are  by  far  the  best,  and  two 
of  the  hymns  would  be  effective  with  music. 
As  in  many  cases,  reserve  and  the  patient 
labour  of  the  file  is  wanted  here.  We  see 
many  possibilities,  and  hope  before  long  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Coster  when  he  has  more  fully 
recognized  them.  The  publisher  has  made 
the  volume  very  neat  and  tasteful. 

The  Serpent  Play,  A  Divine  Pastoral.  By 
TnoiiAS  Gordon  Hake.  Chatto  and  Win- 
dus. 

There  is  much  of  true  beauty  in  this  poem. 
Mr.  Hake  has  aimed  at  uniting  by  means  of  a 
mystical  element  the  worlds  of  heaven  and 
earth,  in  order  to  show  forth  under  effective 
dramatic  devices  the  mystery  of  human  love. 
We  are  not  sure  that  with  the  bulk  even  of 
lovers  of  poetry  he  will  gain  by  the  constant 
reference  which  throughout  the  one  is  made 
to  bear  to  the  other,  as  if  the  machinery  were 
half  visible  and  half  invisible,  and  neither 
complete  without  recognition  of  the  other. 
But  no  doubt  can  be  felt  about  his  fine  imagi- 
nation, his  dramatic  faculty,  or  his  rich  fund 
of  symbolisms.  The  love  of  Voragine  and 
Yivia  is  made  more  effective  by  being  set  in 
contrast  with  that  of  Ccelis  and  Volupsa. 
Some  of  the  speeches  are  not  only  full  of 
music,  but  of  a  delicate  light  and  suggestive- 
ness  which  elevates  while  it  delights,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  songs  are  steeped  in  lyrical 
sentiment.  Moreover,  there  are  now  and 
again  touches  of  true  human  passion,  and  a 
very  high  conception  of  love  dominates  the 
whole.  The  varying  measure,  with  its  subtle 
metrical  devices,  is  very  helpful  to  the  general 
effect,  and  great  subtlety  is  seen  in  many  pas- 
sages,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  soliloquy  of  Coelist 
at  p.  61. 

The  Early  Homes  of  Prince  Albert.  By  Alfred 
RiMHER.  With  Illustrations.  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

It  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  hold  which 
Prince  Albert  has  taken  of  the  affections  of 
the  English  people  that  volume  after  volume 


concerning  him  should  be  put  forth.  Mr» 
Rimmer's  idea  is  a  good  one,  aud  his  illustra* 
tions  of  German  castles  and  towns  with  which 
the  early  life  of  the  Prince  is  associated  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  engravings  are 
admirably  done;  the  letterpress  would  have 
been  better  had  the  biographical  element, 
with  which  English  readers  are  already  fami- 
liar, been  more  subordinated  to  descriptions- 
and  historical  reminiscences  of  the  places, 
brought  before  us.  The  volume  is  an  elegant 
and  interesting  table-book,  got  up  in  an  artistic- 
manner.  It  includes  thirteen  full-page  tinted 
plates,  and  is  throughout  pleasant  gossipy- 
reading. 

Mr.  T.  'Fisher  Unwin  has  been  induced  by 
the  success  of  Miss  Helen  Zimmern^s  great 
work.  The  Epic  of  Kings^  which  we  reviewed 
at  length  in  our  last  number,  to  publish  a. 
cheap  popular  edition. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

KU :  a  Memory.  By  James  Payn.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.)  We  regard  this  as  one  of 
the  very  best  of  Mr.  Paynes  novels.  It  is  full 
of  fine  touches.  The  plot,  though  the  interest 
does  not  entirely  depend  on  plot,  is  well 
worked  out,  and  the  sketching  of  character 
hardly  ever  suffers  through  the  necessity  for 
movement.  The  idyl  that  begins  in  a  delight- 
ful sea-coast  corner  of  Cornwall  gradually 
opens  out  into  tragedy  and  crime  and  vicarious- 
suffering  in  manifold  forms ;  but  the  result  is- 
dimly  sketched  in  the  outset  through  the  care- 
ful contrast  indicated  between  the  three  young^ 
men.  Kit,  Frank  Meade,  and  Mark  Med  way. 
There  is  a  ghost  scene  which,  as  we  read  it,. 
seems  improbable  enough ;  but  Mr.  Payn's  in- 
vention is  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  case^ 
and  we  find  that  it  was  no  ghost  after  all.  Mr^ 
Payn  thus  secures  all  the  '  creepy  *  effect  that 
he  needs,  without  doing  despite  to  human 
nature  or  meddling  with  the  supernatural. 
Maud  Medway  and  Trenora  Carson  are  admi- 
rable heroines,  and  stand  in  effective  contrast 
to  each  other;  the  subordinate  characters  are 
interesting  and  clearly  outlined.  The  dialogue 
is  racy  and  unconventional,  with  here  and 
there  a  sprinkling  of  uncommon  and  idiomatic- 
phrases,  which,  like  pepper  upon  oysters, 
give  smartness  and  relish.  If  we  had  not  felt 
that  it  would  hardly  have  been  fair  to  the 
author,  we  should  have  outlined  the  plot,  in 
order  to  draw  readers  to  this  very  clever  and 
refreshing  novel ;  but  if  they  act  on  our  advice^ 
and  betake  themselves  to  its  pages,  they  wilf 
thank  us  for  having  left  them  wholly  intact  a- 
very  rare  pleasure.  Mr.  Payn  has  never  written 
better,  and  he  has  not  always  chosen  subjects 
so  thoroughly  pleasant  and  attractive  in  them- 
selves. The  contrast  between  this  and  Mr. 
Payn's  recent  story  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts is  very  sharp,  and  the  success  of  the  two- 
novels  suflices  to  attest  his  growing  power  and 
width  of  range,  alike  of  observation  and  of 
invention. 
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Gideon  FUyee,  By  Henht  "W.  Lucy. 
Three  Volumes.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr. 
Lucy  dedicates  this,  his  first  essay  in  novel- 
writing,  to  *  Colonel  Fred  Burnaby,  of  the 
Koyal  Horse  Guards,  his  friend  and  sometime 
companion.*  Colonel  Burnaby  and  Mr.  Lucy 
have  both  to  be  congratulated — ^the  one  on  a 
good  novel,  and  the  other  on  a  friend  who,  if 
he  does  not  succeed,  certainly  deserves  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Lucy  has  chosen  a  trying  theme, 
and  has  handled  it  well.  Gideon  Fleyce  is 
the  son  of  a  Jew  money-lender,  who  is  admi- 
rably sketched,  alike  in  his  parsimony  and  his 
cleverness.  Gideon  offends  his  father  by 
changing  his  name  from  Israel  Gideon,  junior, 
to  Gideon  Fleyce,  and  taking  up  the  fad  of 
owning  land  and  going  into  Parliament.  But 
he  is  bold,  and  fancies  that  when  once  his 
object  is  secured,  and  he  can  present  his 
father  to  his  county  friends,  the  old  man  will 
relent.  So,  after  putting  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Captain  O^Brien,  an  experienced 
political  agent,  but  a  really  good  specimen  of 
the  class,  he  is  named  by  the  party  to  contest 
Saxton-by-the-Sea  in  the  Liberal  interest,  that 
side  being  least  free  of  moneyed  candidates. 
Saxton  had  from  time  immemorial  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  resident  family,  the  Montgo- 
merys — Tories,  of  course.  This  gives  op- 
portunity for  sketches  of  such  local  celebrities 
as  the  *  Coi^script  Fathers,'  which  is  not  only 
good  but  laughable.  Many  touches  are  dra- 
matic and  true  to  life.  The  solicitor  for 
Gideon,  Mr.  Tandy,  has  a  daughter,  bearing 
the  odd  name  of  Napper  Tandy,  a  clever, 
honest,  good  girl,  and  she  becomes  rather  a 
prominent  person  in  the  novel,  stealing  the 
nearts  not  only  of  Gideon  and  of  Captain 
O'Brien  but  of  a  young  Irishman,  Jack  Bailey, 
who  has  been  brought  down  by  Gideon  to 
edit  *■  The  Beacon, '  a  paper  he  has  started  in 
Saxton  to  further  his  candidature.     One  other 

Serson,  who  does  not  recommend  himself  to 
[iss  Napper's  quick  instincts,  is  a  Mr.  Dumfy, 
clerk  to  Gideon — a  leading  man  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  London  chapel,  and  who  really 
becomes  the  villain  of  the  piece.  AJl  goes 
well  with  Gideon  at  first ;  he  takes  things  in 
the  right  way ;  but  alas  I  demands  on  him  are 
really  heavier  than  he  fancied,  and  suddenly 
there  comes  the  '  Dissolution '  of  1878,  and  he 
is  thrown  into  all  the  turmoil  of  an  election 
contest  with  its  ruinous  costs.  Saxton  in  this 
condition  is  sketched  as  though  from  reality, 
and  the  picture  of  the  Longshore-men  is  ex- 
cellent. Mr.  Lucy's  intimate  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  and  newspaper  life  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead ;  but  he  gives  proof  of  other 
and  more  available  qualities  for  novel-writing. 
He  can  conceive  character  and  present  it  with 
a  few  striking  lines;  he  has  invention;  he 
can  be  lightly  satirical  and  extravagant,  with- 
out spoiling  proportion  or  destroying  the 
tone;  and  from  the  pleasure  we  have  had  in 
reading  these  volumes,  we  may  rightly  look 
forward  to  yet  more  perfect  work  from  the 
same  hand. 

Portia;  or^  ^ By  Paasiona  Hoched.^  By  the 
Author  of  'Phyllis,'  *Mrs.  Geoffrey,'  *  Molly 
Bawn,'  &c.      (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)      We 


do  not  regard  the  "present  novel  as  quite  so 
successful  in  point  of  concentrated  interest  as 

*  Phyllis,'  nor  so  ingenious  in  construction  as 

*  Mrs.  Geoffrey ;'  but  it  has  decided  merits  of 
its  own,  and  it  exhibits  many  of  the  writer's 
most  characteristic  traits.  We  are  introduced 
very  effectively  to  a  group  of  young  people, 
whose  contrasted  characters  are  presentea  to 
us  with  not  a  little  insight,  tact,  and  piquancy ; 
and  the  whole  turns  on  the  devotion  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  group  for  one  who  was 
perhaps  in  some  degree  blameable,  but  was 
still  more  unfortunate.  The  character  of 
Portia  Yibart  is  developed  at  once  with 
subtlety  and  truth;  we  can  see  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  young  companions,  and  guess  at 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  from  the  promise  of 
the  bud.  There  is  art  in  producing  in  one 
the  sense  of  such  consistency  and  individua- 
lity. No  attempt  is  made  at  strong  plot 
interest;  the  story  proceeds  in  the  quietest 
and  most  natural  way,  as  page  by  page  we 
get  to  know  Dulcie  Mount  and  Dicky  Browne, 
and  Sir  Mark,  and  Julia  Beaufort,  and  Sir 
Christopher,  and  the  rest  as  if  we  had  been 
personally  acquainted  with  them ;  and  little 
'  Boodie '  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  au- 
thor, it  is  clear,  has  spent  the  greatest  pains 
on  Fabian,  and  has  not  been  unsuccessful. 
We  are  led  to  see  possibilities  in  him  at  an 
early  stage  that  somehow  make  us  fear  for 
him;  but  the  author  surely  involves  us  in  too 
deep  a  tragedy  in  the  denouement.  The  end- 
ing is  painful  and  wants  some  kind  of  relief, 
which  she  has  failed  in  imparting.  The  novel 
is  very  readable,  carefully  written,  giving 
proofs  of  extensive  culture.  We  could  wish 
that  the  quiet,  self-restrained  style  were  more 
common  in  novels.  If  to  some  it  may  seem  to 
lack  variety  of  interest  in  the  outset,  and  oc- 
casionally to  descend  to  the  commonplace  mi- 
nutiae of  young  peoples'  talk,  critics  will  soon 
discover  that  dialogue  is  kept  in  subordination 
to  character  and  general  movement,  and  that 
what  seems  slightly  aimless  often  gains  sig- 
nificance in  the  light  of  after  touches  and  after 
incidents.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  as 
interesting  and  natural  and  true  to  life. 

Women  are  Strange :  and  other  Stories.  By 
F.  W.  Robinson.  Author  of  '  Grandmother's 
Money,'  &c.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Ro- 
binson is  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature, 
and  especially  of  that  part  of  human  nature 
which  is  found  in  London.  The  particular 
story  which  furnishes  the  title  for  these  vo- 
lumes is  admirable  for  its  studies  of  character. 
Colonel  Darrell  is  an  excellent  type  of  the 
bluff,  honest  soldier,  yet  one  having  a  real 
chivalry  for  women.  There  is  a  very  tender 
place  in  his  heart  which  his  daughter  fills,  al- 
though that  daughter  has  deeply  offended  him 
by  going  on  the  stage,  and  becoming  known 
as  the  greatest  actress  of  her  time,  Miss  Clara 
Galveston.  This  histrionic  penchant  for  the 
stage  was  hereditary,  for  Clara's  mother,  as 
worthless  a  woman  as  her  daughter  is  a  noble 
one,  had  also  taken  to  the  stage  and  left  her 
husband.  It  is  not  known  what  has  become 
of  her,  and  by  a  clever  stroke  Mr.  Robinson 
brings  the  colonel,  his  lost  wife,  and  his  daugh- 
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ter  into  the  same  house,  but  living  in  diffe- 
rent  storeys,  each  oblivious  of  the  other^s  close 
propinquity.  Some  of  the  stories—  as,  for  ex- 
•ample,  'Brought  Back  to  the  World,'  the 
^Head  Waiter, 'and  'Bickers  the  Blower' — 
exhibit  touches  of  genuine  pathos ;  but  there 
*  Miss  Anderson's  Colours,'  a  story  of  boyish 
are  others  not  of  this  sombre  hue,  such  as 
love,  which  serve  to  lighten  the  pages  agree- 
ably. As  regards  narrative,  some  of  his 
sketches  are  perhaps  rather  slight  and  thin,  but 
the  manner  m  which  they  are  treated  renders 
them  all  agreeable  to  read.  Certainly  they 
are  very  superior  to  the  great  majority  of  longer 
stories  spread  over  three  volumes. 

The  Laird's  Secret,  By  J.  H.  Jamibsom. 
(William  Blackwood  and  Sons.)  There  are, 
we  think,  many  indications  in  this  work,  espe- 
cially the  subtlety  of  the  female  character- 
drawing,  that  it  is  written  by  a  lady,  and  so  are 
able  cordially  to  congratulate  Miss  or  Mrs. 
Jamieson  upon  it.  It  is  loug  since  we  read  an 
equally  healthy,  pure,  and  bracing  story.  It 
is  emphatically  a  good  novel,  alike  as  regards 
style  and  tone.  A  quiet  Scotch  manse  does  not 
seem  the  most  promising  place  to  go  to  in  quest 
of  incidents  for  a  novel ;  but  the  present  story 
only  proves  what  can  be  done  with  quiet  and 
unexciting  lives,  if  they  are  but  carefully 
studied  and  faithfully  described.  The  young 
laird  of  Dalmeny,  Mr.  Reginald  Scott,  is  very 
vigorously  drawn,  but  we  shall  not  deprive 
our  readers  of  the  pleasure  of  studying  his 
history  by  revealing  his  secret,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  narrative.  The  minister's 
daughter  also  is  a  careful  study  of  character, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  handsome  and 
attractive  Dr.  Blackburn.  It  is  a  real  plea- 
sure to  follow  their  various  fortunes.  There 
are  many  glimpses  of  humbler  Scottish  life 
which  attest  the  able  hand  of  the  writer.  She 
has  done  so  well  in  this  (as  we  presume)  her 
first  venture,  that  her  next  work  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  genuine  interest.  She  has 
considerable  command  over  the  springs  of 
pathos. 

Jhist  A  Novel.  By  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Author  of  'Garth,'  '  Sebastian  Strome,'  &c. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne, 
it  is  evident,  has  devoted  himself  seriously  to 
the  study  of  real  life.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
a  born  romancer  to  rid  himself  of  his  attach- 
ments. His  past  lays  hold  upon  him.  In  the 
present  case  Mr.  Hawthorne  takes  us  into  the 
city,  and  connects  certain  interests  there  with 
fashionable  life  in  the  West,  and  with  fast  and 
shady  life  also,  though  he  shows  his  skill  in 
keeping  details  of  the  latter  well  in  the  back- 

f  round.  The  great  banking  house  of  the  Jew 
rm  of  Bendibow  Brothers  is  the  centre  of  all 
the  movement ;  the  various  characters,  as  they 
travel  from  the  most  remote  points,  find  them- 
selves united  by  their  relations  to  it;  but  there 
is  some  sense  of  inconsistency  in  the  simplicity 
with  which  a  man  like  Tom  Grant  or  Grantley 
acts  in  so  easily  putting  himself  into  the  power 
of  a  financial  spider  like  Sir  Francis  Bendibow, 
from  whose  fraudulent  practices  he  had  al- 
ready so  severely  suffered.  Mr.  Tom  Bendi- 
bow is  not  a  very  important  character,  but  he 


is  an  admirable  study,  well  sustained  from  first 
to  last.  Mr.  Philip  Lancaster  is  a  wide  con- 
trast to  Tom  Bendibow,  and  the  Marquise  Des- 
moines  (who  is  Tom  Grantley's  daughter,  and 
has  been  married  to  an  old  French  Marquis  to 
serve  Sir  Francis  Bendibow's  ends)  is  an  excel- 
lent contrast  and  foil  to  Marion  Lockhart.  But 
we  confess  the  clairvoyant  power  in  Marion 
somewhat  surprised  us,  no  less  than  the  process 
by  which  both  Mr.  Grantley  and  Tom  Bendi- 
bow are  so  suddenly  made  an  end  of.  Both 
seem  out  of  keeping.  The  story  should,  we 
think,  have  properly  ended  with  the  second 
volume ;  the  bulk  of  the  third  really  seems  like 
a  supplement.  The  misunder^  tan  ding  be- 
tween Philip  Lancaster  and  Marion,  w^ho  has 
become  his  wife,  through  her  prevision  of  evil 
and  the  means  she  takes  to  prevent  it,  is 
hardly  consistent  with  either  character,  while 
the  suicide  of  the  Marquise  and  her  rejection 
of  Fillmore  seem  to  us  inconsistent  and  unna- 
tural ;  and  the  semi-madness  of  Sir  Francis  is 
hardly  well  managed  in  view  of  complete  con- 
structive success.  But,  in  spite  of  these  little 
defects — spots  in  ermine — *  Dust '  is  a  power- 
ful creation,  marked  by  rare  invention,  grace- 
ful fancy,  delicate  insight,  more  especially  into 
female  character,  and  rare  power  of  seizing 
the  vMoueiant  grace  of  fashionable  life  ana 
conversation.  The  style  is  full  of  point  and 
the  art  of  relief  that  marks  the  master.  And 
Mr.  Hawthorne  has  created  a  real  and  strik- 
ingly powerful  character  in  Fillmore,  as  origi- 
nal as  he  is  successfully  presented  to  us.  But 
we  cannot  credit  the  unprecedented  success  of 
Mr.  Lancaster's  *  Ad  una.'  There,  once  more, 
we  have  romance,  and  it  comes  in  with  a  sense 
of  disruption,  however  eloquent  the  descrip- 
tive outlines  by  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  at- 
tempts to  justify  it. 

Love  Me  for  Ever,  A  Romance.  By  Robbbt 
Buchanan.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  In  the 
legend  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  Mr.  Buchanan 
has  found  the  materials  of  his  romance.  A 
woman's  love  alone  can  reverse  the  doom  of 
the  wanderer,  and  her  love  must  be  entire  and 
self-sacrificing  even  to  willingness  to  share  his 
doom.  In  Mabel  this  love  is  found.  The  set- 
ting of  the  story  is  very  skilful.  The  homely 
characters  of  it  are  drawn  in  a  masterly  way, 
and  all  ends  well.  More  it  would  not  be  just 
to  tell.  The  mystery  of  Mabel's  parentage  is 
left  unsolved,  and  it  is  difficult  to  cast  the 
horoscope  of  her  future.  We  can  only  com- 
mend a  very  fascinating  little  romance,  in 
which  imagination  and  reality  are  very  skil- 
fully wrought  together. 

The  Captain's  Boam^  Ae,  By  Walter  Be- 
BANT,  Author  of  '  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men,'&c.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Walter 
Besant  never  writes  without  conveying  the 
sense  of  fresh  insight  into  human  nature,  hu- 
morous discrimination  of  character,  and  the 
power  of  uniting  the  romantic  and  realistic  ele- 
ments in  imaginative  harmony.  If  he  fails  at 
all,  it  is  that  sometimes  he  is  apt  to  be  rather 
self-sufficing,  and  commits  himself  to  strokes 
that  are  almost  too  bold  for  the  style  to  which 
the  modern  novel  necessarily  limits  him.  This 
was  plainly  seen  in  many  of  the  chapters  of 
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^  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,*  and  it  is 
to  some  extent  seen  in  *  The  Captain's  Room.* 
Rotherhithe  is  not  quite  so  much  of  a  foreign 
land  as  he  would  represent,  and  he  has  not  so 
subdued  the  sense  of  novelty,  and  strangeness, 
and  surprise  in  his  own  mind  as  to  lead  the 
reader  to  disbelieve  in  it,  which  is  the  one  re- 
sult that  is  to  be  aimed  at.  Even  Defoe  did 
not  wish  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  his 
desolate  island  was  hardly  familiar  to  him ;  he 
made  it  familiar  to  the  reader,  without  any 
protestations  either  of  surprise  or  of  disap- 
pointment. The  sea-captains,  native  and  fo- 
reign, who  frequent  Rydquist's  boarding-house 
are  admirably  pourtrayed  and  contrasted ;  and 
serene,  and  self-possessed,  and  beautiful  the 
heroine  moves  among  them,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  her  querulous,  tearful  mother,  who  would 
hardly  have  been  serene  and  self-possessed 
anywhere,  and  seems  sadly  out  of  place  in 
Rydquist*s,  at  Rotherhithe.  The  love-story 
develops  itself  with  more  of  naturalness  than 
we  at  first  expect;  but  the  ultra-romantic  is 
brought  too  near  to  the  prosaic  when  our  three 
«hip-captains  agree  to  take  up  the  perilous 
-quest  for  Lai  Rydquist's  lover,  who  has  been 
wrecked,  and  left  amongst  a  barbarous  South- 
Sea  tribe  on  a  lonely  island.  We  laugh  at 
Captain  Bolinder,  and  his  '  coarse  and  clumsy 
work ; '  but  no  art  of  man  could  make  us 
believe  in  him,  or  that  he  would  even  pro- 
/ess  to.  rise  to  self-sacrifice  of  the  kind. 
Nor  do  we  believe  in  the  Yankee,  if  we 
half-believe  in  the  gentle,  *Norwegee,'  Cap- 
tain Holstius,  who  essays  the  quest — that 
would  have  been  indeed  a  perilous  quest  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Lai's  company;  and  he  finally 
succeeds  in  it,  to  become  a  martyr,  as  Mr. 
Besant  intends,  for  that  love  which  can  deny 
itself  all  delight  other  than  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  beloved  object,  Which,  like 
charity,  seeketh  not  its  own,  and  is  not  puffed 
up.  It  is,  as  we  presume,  to  emphasize  this 
lesson  that  the  whole  story  has  been  written, 
and  the  lesson  is  truly  noble,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  possibilities  of  such  knightly  de- 
votion amid  the  poor,  self-loving  realities  of 
our  modern  times.  Mr.  Besant  does  much 
when  he  dwells  on  its  possibility ;  and  by  his 
exquisite  style,  his  humour,  fine  fancy,  and 
noble  descriptive  vein,  leads  us  to  dwell  on  it 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  We  should 
not  omit  a  word  of  praise  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
Malay — quite  an  original  figure.  The  other 
stories  are  worthy  of  the  author,  but  are 
sketches,  and  of  less  importance.  ^  Let  Noth- 
ing you  Dismay '  is  surely  of  much  earlier  date 
than  some  of  the  others.  The  high  literary 
character  sufilces  to  lift  them,  one  and  all,  far 
above  the  ordinary  novel. 

Of  High  Degree.  A  Story.  By  Charles 
OtBBOK,  Author  of  *  Queen  of  the  Meadow,' 
Ac.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Gibbon  al- 
ways writes  with  naturalness  and  a  certain 
unaffected  sincerity.  In  some  of  his  earlier 
work  there  was  a  vigour  and  unpretending 
grip  of  some  phases  of  character,  both  Scotch 
ana  English,  which  had  hardly  been  treated 
before.  He  has  permitted  himself  to  be  more 
drawn  into  conventional  lines,  and  the  ele- 


ment does  not  suit  him.  He  has  to  struggle 
to  make  himself  at  home  in  it,  and  fails  to 
move  with  the  ease  that  /ar  less  powerful 
writers  can  command.  In  the  present  case  he 
fails  where  before  he  so  often  succeeded — in 
respect  of  plot.  A  story  is  really  ended  when 
we  can  guess  the  end ;  and  of  course  we  know 
from  the  moment  we  have  the  news  of  the 
wreck  of  the  ship  in  which  Ruth  Clark  sailed 
that  she  had  not  been  drowned,  in  spite  of 
the  report  of  the  mate — the  Scotch  mate, 
McNeil — who  is  made  so  clumsily  to  tell  us 
a  moment  after  that  he  has  given  a  false  re- 
port and  that  she  will  come  back  safe  and 
sound,  to  the  distress  of  Stephen  Meredith, 
who  has  married  Dahlia,  and  to  disturb  their 
peace,  though  that  is  not  what  she  intends. 
There  is  some  very  excellent  painting  of  cha- 
racter, as  in  the  case  of  Rapier,  the  lawyer, 
and  of  Barnett;  and  Mr.  Gibbon  never  writes 
without  showing  beyona  question  that  he  has 
been  admitted  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
feminine  heart.  But  he  succeeds  best  with 
more  simple  characters — with  characters,  at 
all  events,  who  are  not  involved  in  the  double 
motives  of  complexity  due  to  artificial  social 
circumstances.  Mr.  Gibbon's  intellect  is 
more  clear  than  subtle,  and  he  is  less  success- 
ful in  exhibiting  involved  motives  and  per- 
verted qualities  than  he  is  in  picturing  action 
with  a  defined  purpose  and  tracing  out  the 
effect  of  this  upon  a  varied  group  of  minds 
and  characters  differently  constituted,  as  he 
did  so  well  in  *What  will  the  World  say?* 
and  *The  Queen  of  the  Meadow.'  But  the 
frankness  and  honesty  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  style 
will  always  have  attractions,  and  form  a  plea- 
sant relief  from  the  intenser  and  more  arti- 
ficial writing  that  is  now  coming  into  vogue. 
Only  it  is  a  pity  he  should  try  to  imitate 
that. 

Elib  and  Flow;  or^  He  did  his  best.  A  Story 
of  Five  Years  Ago.  By  Grant  Lloyd.  Two 
Vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  We  cannot 
regard  this  story  as  quite  a  success ;  yet  it  has 
so  many  good  points  that  we  may  well  look 
forward  to  the  author's  next  production.  It 
aims  at  being  an  art-story,  and  at  presenting 
the  healthy  effects  of  true  artistic  impulse,  as 
well  as  the  enervating  tendencies  of  empty 
sestheticism.  Such  at  least  we  presume  the 
author  means  to  impress  on  the  reader  by 
the  manly  and  generous  character  of  Frank 
Egerton,  held  in  contrast  with  that  of  Ger- 
vase  Attiwell.  There  is  some  clever  sketch- 
ing of  character,  as  in  Lady  Attiwell  and 
Mildred,  and  certainly  Mrs.  Neale  is  well 
done.  But  the  characters  are  rubbed  in 
merely,  and  suggested  rather  than  finished; 
and  lack  of  constructive  skill  is  seen  in  the 
use  of  Lewis  the  Italian,  and  the  mode  in 
which  he  is  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Neales.  The  accident  to  Frank  is  not  well 
managed,  though  we  see  that  something  of 
the  kind  was  needful  to  enable  the  artist  to 
show  Frank's  high  nature  conveniently.  Mr. 
Egerton,  with  his  weak  changeableness,  is 
touched  with  some  humour.  The  novel  is 
pleasant  to  read ;  but  too  much  of  it  has  been 
easy  writing  to  the  author.     He  must  put 
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more  resource  into  his  next,  only  he  must 
continue  to  hide  all  traces  of  the  extra  labour; 
then  we  may  have  something  to  praise  with- 
out reserve. 

8el/-eo7idemned,  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Al- 
fred W.  Hunt,  Author  of  the  *  Leaden 
Casket/  *  Thorny  croft's  Model,' &c.,  &c.  In 
Three  Volumes.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  *  Self- 
condemned  '  is  more  ambitious  than  some  of 
Mrs.  Hunt's  former  efforts ;  but  it  is  less  suc- 
cessful. Here  and  there  the  interest  flags, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  artificial  and  con- 
ventional work.  The  heroine,  Katherine 
Carey,  is  fresh  and  attractive;  but  the  one 
lover  is  too  much  of  a  sentimentalist,  albeit 
he  writes  for  *  The  Spectator '  and  has  gained 
some  eclat  as  a  playwright,  while  the  other  is 
too  much  of  the  vulgar  parvenu,  Lewis  Bar- 
rington  is  hardly  a  real  figure ;  and  if  young 
Hackblock  is  real,  he  is  not  attractive.  Mrs. 
Carey,  querulous  and  feeble,  is  done  with  a 
few  decisive  touches — that  personality,  we 
should  fancy,  was  painted  from  the  life. 
Davenport,  the  artist,  and  his  wife  are  good ; 
and  so  is  that  odd,  talkative  lady,  to  whom 
Katherine  becomes  a  companion  in  the  coun- 
try. The  relation  between  the  Careys  and 
the  Hackblocks  is  not  made  altogether  clear 
to  us.  As  usual,  Mrs.  Hunt  finds  room  for  a 
good  deal  of  literary  and  assthetic  talk ;  and 
she  has  painted  one  or  two  admirable  cabinet 
pictures  on  this  account,  though  these  in  some 
instances  do  not  add  to  the  reality,  but  are 
introduced  rather  for  the  sake  of  exegesis — 
an  art  she  excels  in.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  scene  of  the  hay-making.  Mrs.  Hunt, 
in  a  word,  has  written  a  novel  which  shows 
what  she  may  yet  do  in  the  way  of.  pure  cha- 
racter ;  but  to  attain  that  end  she  must  deci- 
sively change  the  venue^  and  not  indulge  us 
with  so  much  of  her  own  peculiar  conceptions 
as  in  this  case.  i 

The  History  of  Gutta  Percha  Willie,  the 
Working  Genius.  By  George  MacDonald, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  *The  Princess  and  Curdie.' 
A  New  Edition.  With  Nine  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hughes.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Many,  especially  young  readers,  will  be  glad 
to  see  this  beautiful  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  Dr.  MacDonald's  creations.  The 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  refined  fancy  is  as 
remarkable  as  the  skill  with  which  the  ad- 
mirable and  elevated  lessons  are  enforced. 
Here  and  there  we  think  the  current  of  natu- 
ral development  is  impeded  by  the  interjec- 
tion of  theological  ideas,  but  we  never  cease 
to  feel  a  keen  interest  in  Willie  as  he  proceeds 
from  stage  to  stage  in  his  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral force  and  natural  law,  and  what  is  possi- 
ble to  man,  and  to  him  in  particular,  as  an 
inventive  worker.  Simple,  graceful,  and  full 
of  refined  thought,  it  is  quite  the  book  for  a 
clever  boy  or  girl,  who  will  like  it  the  more 
the  more  closely  they  can  appropriate  its  idea 
and  purpose. 

Rotind  a  Posada  Fire.  Spanish  Legends. 
By  Mrs.  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore.  With 
Twenty-one  Illustrations  by  Miss  E.  D.  Hale. 
(W.  Satchell  and  Co.)  These  tales  are  told 
with  not  a  little  naivete  and  vigour,  and  have 


the  merit  of  conveying  a  good  idea  of  Spanish 
character,  as  well  as  of  Spanish  manners  and 
customs.  Mrs.  Middlemore  has  good  feeling 
for  the  kind  of  work  undertaken  here,  and 
Miss  Hale's  drawings  apparently  had  force 
and  character,  which  has  been  largely  lost  in 
the  process  of  rendering  them.  The  volume 
is  neat  and  tasteful,  and  should  be  read  with 
interest  both  by  old  and  young. 

The  Parish  of  Hilby,  A  Simple  Story  of  a 
Quiet  Place.  By  Mrs.  Fairman  Mank.  (El- 
liot Stock.)  Mrs.  Mann's  story  is  fairly  well 
told.  It  has  but  little  incident.  A  flirtation^ 
two  engagements,  a  strike  of  farm  labourers, 
and  a  garden  tea-party  constituting  it.  It  is 
mainly  a  delineation  of  life  in  a  rustic  village, 
the  hero,  Mr.  Massey,  being  a  tenant-farmer, 
and  the  heroine,  Miss  Helen  Smyth,  the  sister 
of  the  vicar's  wife.  The  Freemans  are  far- 
mers also,  of  a  coarse,  vulgar  type.  The  story 
is  realistic.  No  doubt  the  vulgarity  and 
strong  language  of  men  like  Freeman  are 
actual  enough,  but  we  could  have  spared  at 
any  rate  some  of  the  latter.  Massy  is  not  ex- 
actly a  hero;  his  flirtation  with  PoUie  was 
permitted  to  unjustifiable  lengths,  but  he  is  a 
good  man  and  true.     Helen  is  charming. 


THEOLOGY,  PHIL060PHT,  AITO  PHILOLOGY. 

The  City  of  God,  A  Series  of  Discussions  in 
Religion.  By  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  has  rightly  named  these 
papers  discussions,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  seem,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
to  have  been  preached  as  sermons.  They  are 
essentially  academical  sermons,  such  as  befit 
only  a  theological  or  philosophical  audience, 
necessarily  too  recondite  and  severe  for  mis- 
cellaneous congregations,  and  dealing  with 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn, that  is,  gives  expression  to  themes  and 
modes  of  his  own  habitual  thinking.  Vo- 
lumes of  sermons  are  plentiful  enough,  but  a 
volume  of  discussions  such  as  these  is  given 
to  the  world  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  is  a 
very  precious  contribution  to  the  higher  do- 
main of  Christian  thought  and  life.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  prelections  of  which 
Canon  Mozley^s  *  Ruling  Ideas  in  the  Early 
Ages '  is  one  of  the  latest  specimens,  but  with 
less  of  historical  faculty.  In  philosophical 
power  and  theological  insight,  however,  it 
greatly  surpasses  that  very  able  book.  Pew 
living  men  surpass  Dr.  Fairbairn  in  complete- 
ness and  strength  of  philosophical  grasp,  and 
in  the  intuitive  perception  and  sympathy 
which  recognizes  moral  harmonies,  and  with- 
out which,  whatever  his  metaphysical  and 
logical  powers,  a  man  cannot  be  a  theologian. 
These  discourses  are  a  contribution  to  Chris- 
tian apologetics  of  the  highest  order;  they 
move  in  the  light  of  modern-day  thought, 
and  grapple  with  the  fundamental  questions  of 
religion  and  of  Christianity.  While  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn fully  accepts  the  authority  of  Scripture^ 
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he  does  not  rest  his  demoDstrations  on  proof 
texts  and  external  authority  so  much  as  on 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  the  profound 
harmony  of  the  things  revealed  witb  the  high- 
est philosophy  of  human  nature,  and  with  the 
last  results  of  human  thinking.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  this  we  get  in  the  sermon  preached  in 
York  during  the  sittings  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  he  turns  the  tables  on  mate- 
rial evolutionists,  and  compels  the  admission 
on  their  very  data  of  the  theory  of  a  first  cre- 
ating cause,  intelligent  and  moral.  Another 
is  the  fine  caput  mortw.m  to  which  he  reduces 
the  positions  and  admissions  of  Tyndall, 
Stuart  Mill,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  that  *the 
aim  and  effort  of  science  is  to  explain  the 
unknown  in  the  terms  of  the  known,'  ending 
with  the  confession  that  *the  whole  process 
of  evolution  is  the  manifestation  of  a  power 
absolutely  inscrutable  to  the  intellect  of  man,* 
an  ignominious  conclusion  to  a  foolish  dog- 
matic vaunt.  The  first  essay,  on  *  Faith  and 
Modern  Thought,*  is  an  academical  address  to 
the  author's  own  students  at  Airedale  College. 
The  second,  on  *  Theism  and  Science,'  is  the 
sermon  preached  in  York  during  the  sittings 
of  the  British  Association.  The  third,  *  Man 
and  Religion,'  is  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  A  fine  dis- 
course treats  of  the  vocation  of  Moses  and  the 
calling  and  religious  place  of  Israel.  Another 
is  a  very  able  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
Book  of  Job.  Another,  of  the  relations  of 
man  ind  God.  Then  follow  three  discourses 
on  Christianity :  *  The  Christ  of  History  and 
the  Christ  of  Faith;'  *  Christ  in  History,' a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales;  and  *The 
Riches  of  Christ's  Poverty.'  Three  discourses 
dealing  more  with  practical  religion  make  up 
the  volume.  Obviously  we  cannot  touch  any 
of  the  great  questions  which  Dr.  Fairbairn 
treats.  We  can  only  say  concerning  the 
volume  that  it  is  full  of  fine  thinking,  in- 
formed by  a  penetrating  intellect,  a  large 
knowledge,  ana  a  generous  catholicity.  Dr. 
Fairbairn  is  equally  removed  from  the  dog- 
matism of  a  narrow  orthodoxy  and  from  that 
of  arrogant  scepticism.  A  scholar  and  a  phi- 
losopher, he  fairly  meets  argument  with  argu- 
ment, and  compels  the  serious  attention  of  all 
who  honestly  seek  after  truth.  We  must  say 
also  that  close  and  recondite  as  the  thinking 
is,  Dr.  Fairbairn  often  clothes  it  with  an  elo- 
quent rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often  fine 
apothegms,  and  are  inlaid  or  imbued  with  a 
fine  poetic  imagination.  The  book  is  in  every 
sense  an  able  one.  It  will  furnish  to  those 
whose  positions  it  controverts  difficult  prob- 
lems to  solve,  while  it  will  be  to  less  learned 
or  stalwart  defenders  of  Christianity  a  rich 
armoury  whence  effective  weapons  may  be 
drawn. 

Zeetures  and  other  Theological  Papers.  By  J. 
B.  MozLGY,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.      Rivingtons. 

The  papers  in  this  volume  are  marked  by 
the  characteristics  we  are  accustomed  to  asso- 


ciate with  the  genius  of  Dr.  Mozley.  There 
is  great  caution  and  logical  closeness;  a  fa- 
culty, well  held  in  restraint,  of  rapid  genera- 
lization, and  the  power  of  bringing  from  very 
unexpected  points  tribute  to  the  radical 
truths  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Mozley,  though 
he  held  very  definite  ideas  on  points  of  ecclesi- 
astical order  and  dogma,  delighted  to  make 
clear  the  ground  where  Christians  of  different 
persuasions  may  meet  and  unite,  and  was  thus 
a  Churchman  who  worked  for  the  welfare  of 
communities  beyond  his  own.  This  posthu- 
mous volume  contains  a  number  of  lecturea 
delivered  by  him  in  the  Latin  Chapel  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity; and  hero  and  there  the  editors  have 
skilfully  put  in  articles  or  essays  composed 
with  other  views,  which  suffice  to  impart 
such  completeness  and  continuity  to  the  vo- 
lume, that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  work  on 
Evidences,  in  which  prominence  is  given  to 
the  evidence  that  may  be  derived  from  the 
sinlessness  of  Christ,  and  the  great  fact  of 
sin  as  an  element  recognized  not  only  by 
Christian  writers,  but  by  heathen  poets  and 
philosophers,  as  by  modern  poet  and  sceptics^ 
The  only  papers  which  do  nothing  to  add  to 
the  unity  of  the  volume,  though  they  are  not 
without  value  in  themselves,  are  the  *  Letter 
to  Professor  (Dean)  Stanley  on  the  Articles,^ 
and  the  *  Colonial  Church  Question.'  Theo- 
logical students  will  find  much  to  suggest 
fresh  lines  of  thought  in  the  essays  on  *  Jew- 
ish and  Heathen  Conceptions  of  a  Future 
State,'  and  *St.  Paul's  Teaching  an  Integral 
Part  of  Scripture.'  But  Professor  Tyndall 
did  a  ^reat,  though  an  unconscious,  service  to 
Christians  apologetics,  when  he  assailed  Dr. 
Mozley  in  the  *  Fortnightly  Review,'  as 
though  the  divine  had  asserted  that  the 
quantity  of  the  miraculous  could  be  regarded 
as  efficient  in  the  demonstration  of  moral  good- 
ness. Dr.  Mozley,  of  c6urse,  never  said  any 
such  thing.  He  knew  better  than  to  give  any 
countenance  to  an  assertion  opposed  to  all 
the  accepted  arguments  of  moral  philosophy. 
But  Dr.  Tyndall's  attack  clearly  led  Dr.  Moz- 
ley to  deal  more  thoroughly  with  the  ques- 
tion of  sin  in  itself  than  he  had  done  before, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  here  such  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  facts  of  human  nature 
and  the  confessions  of  representative  writers 
about  sin,  as  is  hardly  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
Men  who  are  at  the  very  antipodes  from  St. 
Paul  in  everything  else,  agree  with  him  that 
the  '  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now;'  but  though  they 
recognize  the  fact,  and  regard  it  as  furnishing 
the  basis  for  tragedy,  and,  indeed  for  all  true 
art,  with  them  it  remains  merely  a  burden  and 
an  oppression ;  a  wearisome  and  awful  mystery 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  logically 
leading  only  to  pessimism  and  despair,  until 
it  finds  practical  solution  through  the  recogni- 
tion of  another  fact,  the  sinlessness  of  Christ. 
The  lecture  on  the  *  Modern  Doctrine  of  Per- 
fectibility '  is  significant  in  relation  to  this  the- 
sis. The  volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
which  has  recently  been  added  to  the  theo- 
logical library. 
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A  Study  of  Origins;  or.  The  Problems  of 
Knowledge  of  Being  and  of  Duty.  By  £.  de 
PressensI:,  D.D.,  Author  of  *  Jesus  Christ: 
His  Times,  Life,  and  Work,'  *  The  Early 
Years  of  Christianity,'  &c.  Translated  by 
Annie  Harwood  Holhdbn.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Dr.  Pressens^  has  in  this  volume  made  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  present- 
day  controversies.  It  is  much  when  we  are 
able  to  say.  that  his  book  is  as  strong  on  the 
constructive  as  on  the  critical  side.  He  not 
only  indicates  with  logical  clearness  and  a 
kind  of  comprehensive  subtlety  the  defects  of 
Positivism  and  Materialism,  of  Evolutionist 
and  Associationist  theories,  but  he  proceeds 
«tep  by  step  to  build  up  a  philosophy  which 
recovers  for  us  God  and  conscience  and  the 
rights  of  the  human  soul.  Indeed,  at  first 
«ight  we  confess  it  seemed  to  us  that  his  pur- 
pose was  too  ambitious,  and  that  there  was 
danger  of  falling  *  between  two  stools;'  but, 
as  we  proceeded,  we  found  that  his  almost 
encyclopaedic  range  of  reading  had  been  so 
assimilated  that  he  could,  like  the  famous 
builder  of  the  second  temple,  work  with  his 
«word  in  his  hand,  and  lay  stone  to  stone  as  he 
kept  an  eye  on  the  enemy,  dealing  blows 
more  and  less  severe  on  writers  like  Comte 
and  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Professor  Bain  and 
the  leaders  of  positive  thought  both  in  our 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  till  at  length, 
in  the  concluding  chapters,  he  laid  what 
«eems  to  us  a  firm  basis  for  duty,  the  ideal, 
and  religion.  His  book  is  thus  a  criticism 
and  a  philosophy  in  one,  and  it  has  the  rare 
merit  of  being  attractive  in  style  and  some- 
times brightened  by  illustrations  that  are  at 
once  appropriate  and  happy,  and  in  the  high- 
est sense  suggestive.  Dr.  Pressens^  has  not 
in  any  section  of  the  book  contented  himself 
with  threshing  out  the  old  straw;  in  most 
instances  the  arguments  here  adduced  are  the 
results  of  patient  and  independent  thought. 
The  entire  Christian  community  have  good 
oause  to  thank  Dr.  Pressens6  for  liis  long 
years'  devotion  to  the  subject;  and  to  many  an 
impartial  mind,  wavering  between  two  opin- 
ions, it  may  well  serve  as  a  deciding  influence. 
Dr.  Pressens^  is  quite  right  when  he  makes  it 
the  crux  of  his  charge  against  Positivism  in 
•M  its  forms  that  it  arbitrarily  suppresses  a 
whole  class  of  facts  which  demand  to  be  veri- 
fied. This  it  does  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  its  processes.  The  general  criticism 
has  been  often  ur^ed,  as  it  could  not  fail  to 
be,  but  seldom  with  more  effect  and  ingenu- 
ity than  here.  Positivists  refuse  to  assume 
anything,  and  yet  they  constantly  use  terms 
which  imply  the  reality  of  the  very  facts  of 
consciousness  and  conscience  which  they 
deny.  This  is  the  case  even  when  they  are 
dealing  with  merely  physical  facts;  they  su- 
perpose design  upon  them  by  phrases  even 
when  they  are  implicitly  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  design.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  a  cau- 
tious and  moderate  thinker,  but  even  he,  in 
his  addresses  and  writings,  is  prone  to  speak 
of  'beautiful  arrangements,'  *  grand  objects,' 
and  'necessary  objects,'  terma  which  would 


have  been  consistent  in  the  mouth  of  Paley. 
Why  '  arrangement '  and  '  beautiful  arrange- 
ment '  ?  And  how  is  it  possible  to  use  these 
words  without  suggesting  the  operations  of  a 
subjective  mind,  on  the  ground  of  kindred- 
ship  with  which  we  can  perceive  the  moral 
elements  asserted  to  be  present?  Dr.  Pressen- 
s6's  criticism  of  the  Utilitarian  ethic  for  its 
destruction  of  motive,  and  its  refusing  to  re- 
cognize aught  but  the  act,  is  so  felicitous 
and  final  that  we  must  be  allowed  to  quote  a 
few  sentences  on  that  subject.  After  having 
shown  the  necessity  that  was  laid  on  Bentham 
and  Mill  to  erect  public  opinion  into  a  sort  of 
sham  conscience.  Dr.  Pressens^  goes  on  to 
demonstrate  that  when  Utilitarians  attempt 
to  establish  a  hierarchy  among  pleasures,  and 
to  distinguish  the  higher  from  the  lower, 
they  are  rising  into  a  sphere  which  they  have 
no  right  to  enter.  In  order  to  decide  that 
one  pleasure  is  more  desirable  than  another 
there  must  be  a  higher  criterion  than  pleasure 
itself.  This  is  well  put,  and  then  there  follows 
the  still  more  fatal  expose  of  weakness  in  regard 
to  motive.  *  When  once  the  motive  of  the  act 
is  left  out  of  view,  and  the  act  itself  only  esti- 
mated by  its  result,  morality  has  lost  its  in- 
ward sanction,  which  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  its  existence.  There  is  no  place  left  for 
self-approval  or  self-condemnation,  since  no 
act  is  in  itself  good  or  bad.  The  scaffold  is 
the  disgrace,  not  the  crime.  Punishment, 
which  is  the  result  of  our  clumsy  mismanage- 
ment, is  the  one  thing  to  be  dreaded/  But 
the  facts  of  human  nature  and  of  the  human 
conscience  remain.  A  man's  remorse  does 
not  begin  only  when  he  has  been  found  out, 
or  else  all  poetry  and  all  the  works  of  the 
great  dramatists  who  are  accepted  as  faithful 
revealers  of  the  human  heart  are  alike  false. 
These  are  points  which  Dr.  Pressens^  has  dis- 
cussed with  more  than  his  ordinary  acuteness 
and  precision,  as  well  as  the  results  involved 
in  the  claims  of  the  Evolutionists  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  the  development  of 
morality  and  of  human  society  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  same  laws  as  have  developed  animal 
societies,  utterly  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  hu- 
man individual  is  never  lost  in  the  species,  bat 
ever  feels  that  he  possesses  an  independent 
and  absolute  value.  Dr.  Pressens^'s  book 
traverses  the  whole  field  in  a  thoroughgoing, 
manly  way,  blinking  no  difficulty,  and  recog- 
nizing frankly  the  force  that  may  be  in  an 
opponent's  arguments.  It  is  a  book  that 
must  make  its  mark.  The  translation  has 
been  done  with  insight,  and  now  and  then 
with  great  skill  and  aptness  of  phrase. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Retised  Versum  of  th^ 
New  Testament,  By  W.  O.HuMPaRT,'B.D. 
Cas8ell,  Petter,  and  Co. 

The  Jiecised  Version  of  the  A>tr  Ttst4nment. 
A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Osborkb.  Kegan  PauC 
Trench,  and  Co. 

Old  Testament  Rtrisian,  A  Handbook  for 
English  Readers.  By  Alkxaxdbr  Ro- 
BRRTs,  D.  D.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  literature  of  the  Revised  Version  grows 
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very  profuse.  Articles,  pamphlets,  volumes, 
critically  appraising  it,  or  rhetorically  eulo- 
gizing or  denouncing  it,  or  setting  forth  its 
materials  and  methods,  appear  every  week. 
Prebendary  Humphry,  one  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Revisers,  aims  to  provide  for  it  a  kind 
of  handbook,  dealing  largely,  in  a  comparative 
way,  with  the  changes  made  in  the  new  ver- 
sion. The  readings  of  previous  English  ver- 
sions are  referred  to,  and  those  adopted  by 
the  Revisers  are  justified.  Peculiarities  of 
emphasis  and  meaning  in  the  Greek  are 
pointed  out  in  explanation  of  renderings 
adopted,  and  light  is  often  thrown  upon  what 
to  a  mere  English  reader  would  seem  wanton 
novelty  of  phrase.  Thus,  the  strong  eviden- 
tial reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  phrase 
*the  evil  one,'  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
less  forcible  reasons  for  the  substitution  of 
*  love '  for  *  charity '  in  1  Cor.  xiii.,  are  put  be- 
fore us.  We  are  admitted  in  part  to  the 
councils  of  the  Revisers,  not  always,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  with  convincing  results.  The 
Revisers  can  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  some- 
times unnecessarily  changing  familiar  and 
more  dignified  words  for  the  sake  of  pedantic 
precision ;  that  is,  of  sacrificing  the  spirit  to 
the  letter. 

Mr.  Osborne  tells  us  that  he  has  spent 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  study  of  the  text  and 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  He  vindi- 
cates the  Revisers  from  the  gross  charges  of 
*The  Quarterly  Review,*  commends  the  ge- 
neral accuracy  of  their  text,  and  fidelity  of 
their  renderings,  but  thinks  that  their  transla- 
tion falls  very  far  short  of  what  a  standard 
translation  must  be.  They  have  exaggerated 
the  authority  of  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
MSS.  Their  marginal  readings  are  often  spu- 
rious or  worthless;  their  transpositions  tri- 
vial ;  their  rendering  of  tenses,  articles,  prepo- 
sitions, <&c.,  inconsistent;  and,  above  all, 
their  shortcomings  in  euphony  and  rhythm 
great.  He  thinks  that  many  revisions  are 
needed  to  be  adjudicated  upon,  and  the  final 
text  determined  by  *  the  harmonious  impress 
of  one  prevailing  mind,'  *  the  triple  character 
of  poet,  prophet,  and  divine.'  His  work  is  a 
detailed  philological  criticism  of  the  meanings 
of  the  Greek  words  of  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Roberts  gives  us  a  useful  little  Hand- 
book on  the  Old  Testament:  Its  Language 
and  Contents;  The  Authorship  and  Date  of 
the  Pentateuch;  The  Prophets;  The  Hagio- 
grapha;  Suggested  Emendations  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version;  The  Apocryphal  Books; 
The  fiebrew  Text;  The  Septuagint  and  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch;  The  Talmud  and  the 
Targums;  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  &c. 
All  these  topics  have  a  bearing  on  the  re- 
vision, but  do  not  all  pertain  strictly  to  it. 
We  have  therefore  called  this  a  Handbook  to 
the  Old  Testament.  We  have  read  it  with 
great  interest.  It  is  scholarly,  liberal,  and 
strong.  Dr.  Roberts  is  himself  one  of  the 
Revisers,  and  he  is  qualified  by  long  study  to 
pronounce  the  judgments  and  to  give  the  in- 
formation which  the  volume  contains. 

77ie  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    By  Gborob 


Smbaton,    D.D.     (Cunningham   Lecture.) 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Professor  Smeaton's  lecture  is  a  theological 
treatise  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  character- 
ized by  learning,  familiarity  with  modern 
speculations,  and  the  strictest  orthodoxy. 
The  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Being  and  coun- 
sel are  discussed  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
divines,  and  the  old  traditional  views  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  and  His  work  are  firmly  main- 
tained. In  his  general  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  personality  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  we  heartily  concur,  and  are  glad  that 
the  evidence  of  scripture  on  this  momentous 
and  difidcult  subject  has  been  so  fully  sur- 
veyeld,  and  the  conclusions  deduced  from  it 
so  firmly  and,  we  think,  unanswerably  stated. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  that  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  argument  admit  of  more  question 
than  Professor  Smeaton  allows,  and  that  his 
demonstration  would  not  have  suffered  but 
gained  by  a  little  less  of  absolute  assertion. 
For  example,  it  is  not  self-evident  that  some 
of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  *  unquestionably '  referring  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  have  not  another  or  more  general 
reference.  We  will  not  cite  instances,  be- 
cause we  cannot  here  discuss  them ;  but  doubts 
will  come  across  the  mind  of  the  most  ortho- 
dox in  looking  at  some  of  the  expressions;  and 
Professor  Smeaton's  expressions  of  absolute 
certainty  will  appear  too  strong  for  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  indisputable  evidence  for 
Professor  Smeaton's  purpose  is  overwhelming ; 
it  seems  a  pity,  therefore,  to  bring  in  dubious 
references  which  only  serve  to  weaken  the 
proof.  Then,  again,  we  think  the  absolute 
dicta  of  Professor  Smeaton  concerning  the 
procession  of  the  Spirit,  and  His  work  in 
connection  with  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  ar& 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  necessary  inscruta- 
bleness  of  these  Divine  mysteries.  Professor 
Smeaton  wisely  refuses  to  formulate  a  theory 
of  Biblical  inspiration.  Is  it  not  equally  im- 
possible to  formulate  theories  of  the  Divine 
nature  and  of  the  incarnation?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so  to  refute  t)ie  heresies  by 
which  they  are  assailed.  Throughout  we  feel 
the  argument  too  dogmatic,  and  sometimes, 
we  think,  unguarded,  if  not  untenable.  For 
instance,  when  Professor  Smeaton  says,  *  I 
unhesitatingly  attach  myself  to  the  view  which 
asserts  that  miracles  immediately  prove  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  messenger,'  does  he  not  forget  the  false 
miracle  worker,  and  the  false  prophet,  against 
whom  God  so  often  warned  Israel?  Why 
should  not  the  character  of  the  message  attest 
the  miracle  as  well  as  the  miracle  attest  the 
message?  While,  again.  Professor  Smeaton 
does  not  contend  for  the  theory  of  verbal  in- 
spiration, and  refuses  to  construe  any  theory 
of  inspiration,  his  claim  is  so  high  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  difference.  He  contends 
that  *the  Personal  Spirit  not  only  con- 
veyed the  truth  to  the  writer's  mind,  but 
found  adequate  expression  for  it,  ^^debasing- 
or  limiting  Himself"  in  condescending  ta 
speak  in  human  forms  of  speech.'    It  may  be 
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80 ;  but  what  is  this  but  a  theory  of  inspiration, 
for  which  we  have  no  authority  but  our  own 
presumption  of  the  fitness  of  things?  Our 
feeling  is  that  Professor  Smeaton's  very  able 
volume  is  vitiated  by  an  excess  of  ex  cathedrd 
dicta,  and  of  high,  unqualified  claim  not  only 
for  the  main  contentions  of  his  book,  but  for 
expressions  and  arguments  which  may  or  may 
not  be  evidence.  It  would  have  lost  nothing 
of  strength,  but  would  rather  have  gained, 
had  the  tone  of  the  discussion  been  somewhat 
less  imperative. 

A  Few  Words  on  Evolution  and  Creation,  A 
Thesis  maintaining  that  the  World  was  not 
made  of  Matter  by  the  Development  of  one 
Potency,  but  by  that  of  Innumerable  Specific 
Powers.  By  Henry  S.  Boasb,  M.D.,  F.  R.  S., 
F.G.S.,  &c.     Dundee:  J.  Leng  and  Co. 

Mr.  Boase  cannot  be  complimented  on  a  very 
rigorous  logic,  but  he  has  thoroughly  studied 
the  subject,  and  has  gathered  together  from  a 
wide  area  a  vast  array  of  facts  and  arguments. 
His  main  point  is  that,  after  all  the  researches 
and  discoveries  of  modern  science,  the  world 
remains  a  problem  unless  light  is  derived  from 
other  sources.  He  points  out  that  develop- 
ment and  evolution  are  very  different  from 
each  other;  that  the  one  is  really  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause,  the  other  not ; 
that  the  essential  nature  of  germs  has  not  been 
realized,  and  that  a  great  fallacy  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  phrase  '  potentiality  of  life '  with 
which  they  are  credited.  The  genesis  of  con- 
science and  the  moral  nature — which  are  as 
truly  facts  as  anything  in  nature — remain 
wholly  unaccounted  for  under  the  evolutionist 
reasoning;  and  from  them  he  builds  up  a 
system  which  would  find  the  missing  link  in 
the  '  spiritual '  nature  of  man.  The  book  is 
much  higher  in  intention  than  it  is  in  realiza- 
tion; but  it  must  be  admitted  that  clever 
points  are  made  here  and  there ;  and  that  it  is 
what  many  scientific  and  philosophical  ama- 
teurs are  not — readable. 

Notes  of  a  Visit  to  the  Russian  Church  in  the 
Tears  1840-41.  By  the  Late  William 
Palmeb,  M.A.  Selected  and  Arranged  by 
Cardinal  Newman.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Co. 

Mr.  William  Palmer  dreamed  the  dream  of 
many  amiable  Anglicans.  He  held  that  all 
Episcopal  churches  were  branches  of  the  one 
true  Apostolic  Church,  and|}that  each  was  the 
true,  or,  as  Cardinal  NewOian  puts  it,  *  the 
whole  church,*  the  only  difference  between 
them  being  the  accident  of  place.  Whenever, 
therefore,  a  member  of  any  one  of  these 
three  branches  happens  to  be  in  the  territory 
of  either  of  the  other,  he  is  bound  to  recog- 
nize, and  has  a  claim  to  be  recognized  by, 
that  one — ceasing  to  belong  to  the  Anglican 
Church  as  Anglicans  when  at  Rome,  and  ig- 
noring Rome  as  Rome  when  they  found  them- 
selves at  Moscow.  The  contemptuous  refusal 
of  this  claim  by  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  Greek  Church  on  the  other,  is  humili- 
ating enough.  The  present  writer  saw  an 
Anglican  clergyman  rudely  refused  admission 


to  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  Lutheran  Church 
at  Bergen  on  making  a  similar  attempt.  It  is 
a  desperate  attempt  to  avoid  the  sin  of 
schism.  Mr.  Palmer  thought  that  he  would 
attempt  to  obtain  this  recognition  by  claiming 
as  an  Anglican  the  sacraments  of  the  Russian 
Church.  Armed  with  credentials  of  the 
highest  character  he  went  to  Russia,  but 
mournfully  failed.  His  journals,  however, 
are  interesting,  as  giving  us  the  impressions 
of  an  intelligent,  cultured,  and  devout  man 
of  what  Russia  and  the  Russian  Church  were 
forty  years  a^o.  For  the  rest  we  can  only 
deplore  the  misdirection  of  so  much  thought, 
solicitude,  and  energy.  When  will  these  ab- 
surd ecclesiastical  imaginations  be  dispelled? 
It  is  hard  to  kick  against  the  goads. 

The  Evidence  of  Natural  Eeligion  and  the  Truths 
Established  thereby.  By  Chas.  McArthub. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Mc Arthur  has  produced  a  treatise  which 
proves  powers  of  close  thought  and  the  power 
of  grafting  new  arguments  skilfully  on  the 
old.  He  has  read  carefully  in  later  science 
and  metaphysics,  and  is  able  to  make  them 
yield  him  tribute.  His  method  is,  however, 
quite  the  old-fashioned  one,  and  many  will 
have  doubts  about  its  adequacy,  in  a  strict 
sense,  to  meet  the  new  demands.  That,  how- 
ever, will  be  more  or  less  matter  of  opinion. 
What  we  have  found  of  most  value  are  the 
sections  on  design  in  nature,  and  the  evidence 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  and 
the  universality  of  the  religious  sentiment. 
The  section  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
though  the  longest,  is,  we  think,  a  chain  with 
some  weak  links,  and  a  chain  however  long 
is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  Very 
often  Mr.  McArthur's  apparently  apt  quota- 
tions make  us  pause  to  demand  more  exacti- 
tude and  exhaustiveness  of  definition  and  of 
demonstration  that  the  terms  used  by  the 
author  quoted  were  meant  to  bear  the  same 
construction  as  Mr.  McArthur  himself  makes 
them  bear.  Thus,  when  we  find  Emerson 
quoted  with  reference  to  the  Beauty  of  the 
Universe:  *The  quality  of  Beauty  by  which 
the  world  of  nature  is  characterized,  indicates 
the  possession  by  the  Supreme  Being,  in  an 
infinite  degree,  of  that  power  to  appreciate 
and  create  the  Beautiful  which  in  man  would 
be  termed  respectively  Taste  and  Art. 
Beauty  is  not  mere  superficial  arrangement. 
It  is  the  visible  expression  of  that  harmony 
which  pervades  the  universe.'  Hence,  as 
Emerson  has  justly  observed,  *  Beauty,  in  ita 
largest  and  profoundest  sense,  is  one  expres- 
sion for  the  universe.  God  is  the  All-fair. 
Truth  and  Goodness  and  Beauty  are  but  dif- 
ferent faces  of  the  same  All.  But  Beauty  in 
nature  is  not  ultimate.  It  is  the  herald  of 
inward  and  external  Beauty,  and  is  not  alone 
a  solid  and  satisfactory  Good.  It  may  stand 
as  a  part,  and  not  as  yet  as  the  last  and  highest 
expression  of  nature.' 

Romanism :  a  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Exam^ 
ination  of  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Chablbs  Jenkins,  M.A., 
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HoDoraxy  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  Rector 
of  Lyminge,  Hythe.  The  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

This  is  a  book  of  no  little  learning  and  in- 
genuity. The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to 
show  by  careful  research  and  exhaustive  com- 
parison that  the  modern  theory  of  develop- 
ment is  really  not  justified  by  the  facts,  unless 
indeed  it  may  be  held  that  the  present  form 
of  Roman  Catholic  belief  and  practice,  or 
rather  a  development  of  those  germs  of  spiri- 
tual disease,  led  the  great  Apostle  to  declare, 
*  The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  now  already 
work.'  As  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  represents 
in  a  succinct  form  (although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted not  always  with  perfect  fidelity)  the 
dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
rests  on  the  authority  of  that  assembly,  it  is 
here  submitted  to  most  careful  criticism, 
point  by  point,  with  the  object  of  showing 
clearly  that,  instead  of  development  upward, 
Romanism  has  developed  downward  and  un- 
dergone degeneration  even  from  the  rigidly 
historical  point  of  view.  With  regard  to  the 
seven  sacraments,  original  sin  and  justifica- 
tion, the  mass  and  transubstantiation,  com- 
munion in  one  kind,  purgatory,  worship  of 
saints,  image-worship,  indulgences,  and  so  on, 
this  is  proved  with  penetration  and  firm  grasp 
of  the  subject.  In  the  chapters  on  the  wor- 
ship of  saints  some  very  good  points  are  made; 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  very  different 
action  taken  with  regard  to  the  body  of  Poly- 
oarp,  and  the  introduction  of  relic-worship 
into  the  Roman  Church  by  the  Donatist 
heretic  Lucilla,  who  was  accustomed  to  kiss 
the  real  or  imaginary  bone  of  a  martyr  before 
she  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  which  has 
led  to  such  excesses  and  absurdities  and 
frauds,  which  has  led  to  the  girdle  of  the 
Tirgin  Mary  being  shown  in  three  different 
places,  and  her  milk  in  eight,  while  there  are 
two  or  three  heads  of  Ursula,  scores  of  ears  of 
Malchus,  and  teeth  of  St.  Apollonia !  Canon 
Jenkins  is  careful  to  ^ve  his  references  and 
authorities,  which  adds  to  the  value  of  a 
book  which  must  make  for  the  Protestant 
cause  in  quarters  where  there  is  great  need 
for  such  a  representation. 

A  HUtory  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church  from 
the  Original  Documents,  By  the  Right  Rev. 
Charles  Joseph  Hbfele,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Rottenburg.  Vol.  III.,  a.d.  431-a.d.  451. 
Translated  from  the  German  with  the  Au- 
thor^s  permission,  and  Edited  by  the  Editor 
of  Hagenbach's  *  History  of  Doctrines.'  T. 
and  T.  Clark. 

An  accurate  translation  of  this  monumental 
work,  if  it  be  ever  completed,  will  make  the 
English  reader  almost  independent  of  the 
vast  treasures  of  Labbe,  Mansi,  Hardouin,  and 
Dupin.  They  will  present  him  with  the  syno- 
dical  deliverances  not  only  of  the  great  oecu- 
menical councils,  but  of  other  numberless 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  less  dignity  but  of 
^reat  historical  importance,  which  were  held 
m  different  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  North 
Africa.    The  canons  issued,  affecting  not  only 


doctrine,  but  discipline  and  ritual,  are  given 
in  their  original  text,  and  their  translation  is 
arranged  according  to  their  chronological  or- 
der. Much  explanatory  matter  and  many  sub- 
sidiary documents  render  this  work  of  Bishop 
Hefele  a  compendious  first-hand  manual  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  portion  of  this 
valuable  work  now  before  us  embraces  the 
entire  period  during  which  the  Eastern 
Church  was  rent  by  the  Nestorian  and  Euty- 
chian  controversies,  touching  the  person  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Chi'ist,  and  which  issued  and 
culminated  in  the  canons  of  Chalcedon.  The 
author  loses  no  opportunity  of  indicating  the 
pressure  which  the  Great  Patriarch  of  the 
West  was  able  by  his  delegates  and  his  dog- 
matic communications  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  mental  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the 
East.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  defe- 
rence which  the  opposed  Bishops  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Alexandria  paid  to  the  arbitrat- 
ing: power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  greatly 
aggrandized  the  authority  of  the  latter. 
With  all  the  effort  made  to  represent  Cyril  in 
a  favourable  light,  and  to  bring  out  the  igno- 
ble and  petulant  character  of  Nestorius,  our 
author  cannot  conceal  from  any  careful  reader 
how  much  both  personal  feeling  and  imperial 
diplomacy  had  to  do  with  the  controversy. 
It  was,  however,  a  real  controversy  of  vital 
moment.  Nestorianism  carried  out  to  its  le- 
gitimate issue  ends  in  pure  Humanitarianism, 
and  Eutyches  with  his  eager  orthodoxy  over- 
stepped the  mark,  and  would  have  led  the 
Church  to  Sabellianism  and  Pantheism.  The 
Church  rejected  both  hypotheses.  The  ro- 
mantic history  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  of 
the  *  Robber  Synod,'  and  of  the  great  Council 
of  Chalcedon  may  be  read  elsewhere,  but  in 
this  work  the  author  closely  follows  the  ori- 
ginal documents,  and  blends  them  in  such  a 
way  as  almost  to  rival  the  fascination  with 
which  Milman,  Neander,  Robertson,  and  Gib- 
bon tell  the  extraordinary  story.  The  period 
and  councils  which  led  up  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  are  supremely  interesting  to  the 
Protestant  as  well  as  to  the  Romanist.  It  did 
much  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
over  the  West,  but  it  did  more  to  split  tne 
Eastern  Church  into  fragments  which  have 
never  coalesced,  and  thus  to  create  a  standing 
argument  against  Pontifical  Catholicity. 

Hie  XJUimatum  of  Pessimism,  An  Ethical 
Study.  By  James  William  Barlow,  M.  A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Barlow  has  made  a  careful  study  of  a 
great  subject ;  and  he  brings  with  him  a  keen 
logic  and  a  rare  power  of  relating  what  often 
seem  disparate  and  even  opposing  pheno- 
mena. He  clearly  sees  that  Pessimism  con- 
structs its  logical  formula  without  having  due 
regard  to  the  very  mixed  elements  in  ethical 
phenomena.  One  of  his  great  points  is  that 
though,  as  Mr.  Mill  asserts,  happiness  and 
contentment  are  two  different  things,  unhap- 
plness  and  discontent  are  invariably  asso- 
ciated ;  that  nevertheless  discontent  with  our 
position  is  the  impulse  to  all  progress,  and 
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that  it  is  in  the  sense  of  progress  achieved 
that  happiness  is  realized.  At  the  same  time 
culture,  viewed  as  a  means  of  happiness,  de- 
feats its  own  object  in  endeavouring  to  inten- 
sify the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  by  giving 
prominence  to  the  thought  that  it  must  soon 
absolutely  close.  *If  life,' says  Mr.  Barlow, 
*  is  really  happy,  the  thought  of  the  absolute 
extinction  of  existence — the  dreary  goal  which 
lies  before  us — may  perhaps  intensify  the 
present  **  reality.''  But  it  will,  at  the  same 
time,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  neutralize  and 
poison  the  present  enjoyment.'  And  Mr. 
Barlow  deals  effectively  with  Mill's  doctrine, 
that  the  happier  a  man's  life  is  the  readier  will 
he  be  to  lay  it  down;  and  that  it  is  those 
who  never  have  had  any  happiness  who 
find  it  hard  to  die ' — a  peculiar  form  of  illo- 
gical paradox  of  which  Mr.  Mill  was  often 
guilty,  though  he  had  the  literary  skill  suc- 
cessfully to  veil  the  falseness  to  human  expe- 
•  rience  and  to  human  emotion  that  lay  perdu  in 
it.  Mr.  Barlow  discriminates  in  some  cases 
even  where  Mr.  Sidgwick  and  Mr.  Sully 
hardly  escaped  confusion.  His  theory  is  that 
true  happiness  is  only  realized  in  the  measure 
that  a  man's  desires  really  cease  to  be  selfish 
in  the  bad  sense ;  but  that  this  happiness  is 
possible  he  holds  to  be  a  fact  as  undoubted  as 
that  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  To  enunciate  the 
result  in  this  form  is  to  do  injustice  to  the 
book ;  for  its  merit  lies  in  the  subtle  and  yet 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  positions  are 
advanced  on  and  defended,  and  the  acute 
criticisms  to  which  great  authorities  are  sub- 
jected. 

IntimcUuma  of  Immortality.  Thoughts  for  the 
Perplexed  and  Troubled.  By  W.  Gabrett 
HoRDER.    Elliot  Stock. 

In  this  thoughtful  little  book  Mr.  Border 
withholds  the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  ad- 
duces the  manifold  intimations  of  immorta- 
lity to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  as  expressed  in  all  religions  and  philoso- 
phies, in  human  nature,  in  the  physical  crea- 
tion, in  the  Christ  considered  simply  as  a 
historical  personage,  and  in  intimations  from 
the  unseen  realms,  such  as  the  beliefs  and  in- 
spirations of  dying  men  and  women.  The 
volume  is  reverent  and  cogent.  Mr.  Border 
contents  himself  with  gathering  and  arraying 
the  evidence,  and  thus,  we  think,  adds  to  its 
demonstrative  power.  The  phenomena,  how- 
ever, explained  are  very  remarkable,  and  Mr. 
Border  has  done  good  service  in  thus  collect- 
ing it. 

The  Chair  of  Peter;  or.  The  Papacy  considered 
in  its  Institution,  Development,  arid  Organiza- 
tion, and  in  the  Benefits  which,  for  over 
Eighteen  Centuries,  it  lias  eon/erred  on  Man- 
hind.  By  John  Nicholas  Murphy,  Author 
of  *  Terra  Incognita.'  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  already  known  to  us  as  the 
author  of  two  works — one  on  *  Ireland:  In- 
dustrial, Political,  and  Social;'  and  another 
titled  *  Terra  Incognita,'  which  was  an  en- 
deavour to  disabuse  the  Protestant  mind  of 


the  idea  that  conventual  life  was  all  that  ec- 
clesiastical partizans  had  painted  it.  He  there 
arrayed  a  vast  body  of  facts  to  show  that, 
though  there  might  be  abuses,  the  system  in 
its  ideal  was  calculated  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  mankind,  and  has  been,  and  indeed  still  is^ 
so.  Bis  power  of  grouping  facts,  and  a  cer* 
tain  temperance  of  statement  beyond  ivhat  w& 
had  expected,  reconciled  us  to  much  in  the 
book,  and  certainly  Mr.  Murphy's  style  is 
readable.  Be  has  now  essayed  the  wider  sub- 
ject of  a  defence  of  the  Papacy,  and  ha» 
taken  up  the  historical  ground.  Of  course  it 
is  well  to  have  our  minds  recalled  to  the  be- 
nefits which  any  institution  has  conferred  in 
the  past,  to  have  our  minds  recalled  to  the 
fact  that  no  great  institution  can  long  survive 
save  through  its  merits  and  services  to  man- 
kind; there  is  no  hope  of  the  least  justice 
being  done  otherwise.  Mr.  Murphy  shows 
skill  in  his  selection  of  the  matters  to  which 
he  gives  prominence  no  less  than  in  his  knack 
of  forgetting  or  ignoring;  and  he  deserves  all 
praise  for  the  calmness  of  temper  which  on 
the  whole  he  maintains.  If  the  Papacy  could 
be  saved  by  special  pleading,  then  the  chair 
of  Peter  would  be  safe  in  such  hands  as  Mr. 
Murphy's.  But,  alas !  what  Mr.  Murphy  ap- 
parently regards  as  the  most  effective  parts  of 
his  argument  literally  go  for  nothing.  No- 
body denies  that  in  earlier  times  and  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  a  powerful  protective  me- 
dium was  needed  to  stand  between  the  irre- 
sponsible and  the  helpless,  the  Papacy  did 
sound  service,  even  when  by  so  doing  it  only 
sought  its  own  pre-eminency  in  humbling 
kings  and  princes :  it  was  a  witness  for  that 
in  humanity  which  makes  men  equal — spiri- 
tual sonship.  It  struggled  against  slavery  and 
successfully  modified  some  of  its  worst  fea- 
tures; it  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
often  preserved  peace;  it  inculcated  alms- 
giving ;  it  kept  in  good  order  asylums  for  the 
wronged,  the  weak,  the  stricken  of  God.  But 
modern  life  has  brought  other  forces  into  play 
by  which  all  this  is  more  efficiently  accom- 
plished, and  the  old  weapons  and  institutions 
wax  pointless  and  feeble. 

'  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new: 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  system  should  corrupt  the  world.' 

Of  debatable  matters — which  are  assumed  as 
settled  by  Mr.  Murphy — and  of  others  of  which 
there  is  no  need  now  to  debate,  there  are  of 
course  many  here  ingeniously  touched  on. 
Peter's  primacy  in  Rome  is  not  made  satisfac- 
tory by  Mr.  Murphy  any  more  than  by  a  host 
who  have  preceded  him.  With  regard  to  the 
reformers,  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  and  Zuin- 
glius,  Mr.  Murphy  exhibits  a  philosophical 
tone  which  shows  him  far  superior  to  most 
Papal  apologists.  Be  admits  their  merits^ 
their  learning,  their  courage,  their  high  intel- 
lect, even  their  heroism.  This  is  all  in  the 
right  direction,  and  shows  how  the  times  are 
changed  in  the  light  of  the  thoughts  which 
we  have  just  expressed  and  fortified  by  poetic 
quotation.  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  laborious  in 
research,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  used  his 
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knowledge  well,  carefully  giving  references  to 
authorities,  and  making  Protestant  learning 
aid  him.  Scholars  will  read  his  pages  and 
have  their  memories  recalled  to  contests  of 
popes  (rival  popes),  schisms,  councils,  and  so 
OD,  while  those  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  the  subject  may  be  led  to  a  more  ex- 
tended course  of  ecclesiastical  study ;  but  we 
have  no  hope  that  Mr.  Murphy's  fellow  Chris- 
tians of  other  communions  will  to  any  extent 
be  converted  by  it  to  the  idea  that  the  Pa- 
pacy is  the  main  bulwark  of  religion,  law,  and 
order  against  the  continuous  attacks  of  infi- 
delity and  socialism  in  the  present  day. 

The  Training  of  the  Twelve;  or,  Passages  out  of 
the  Gospels  exhibiting  the  Twelve  Disciples  of 
Jesus  under  Training  for  Apostleship,  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.  By  A.  B. 
Bruce,  D.D.    Edinburgh:  T.  and T.  Clark. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  a  work  of  solid  ex- 
cellence like  this  in  its  third  edition.  On  its 
first  publication  we  expressed  our  judgment 
upon  it.  The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  the 
execution  of  it  is  scholarly  and  thorough.  The 
development  of  idea  and  of  observation  in  the 
disciples  under  our  Lord's  personal  training  is 
traced  in  an  orderly  way,  and  each  stage  of  it 
analyzed  with  a  spiritual  insight  and  with  a 
strong,  fearless  thought,  while  holding  fast  by 
the  great  positions  of  Evangelical  theory. 
Professor  Bruce  apprehends  them  in  the  light 
of  modern  thought,  and  justifies  them  in  the 
light  of  the  keenest  criticism.  Among  mo- 
dern theological  thinkers  he  occupies  a  place 
of  growing  recognition  and  influence.  He  is 
the  truest  conservative  who  avails  himself  of 
all  disclosing  lights  and  of  all  correcting  cri- 
ticism. The  teachings  of  The  Book  are  un- 
changeable, but  our  knowledge  of  their  power 
grows  from  less  to  more.  This  Professor 
Bruce  never  forgets. 

The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  By  Wm. 
M.  Metcalf.    Alexander  Gardner. 

The  reader  must  not  be  misled  by  the  title 
of  this  volume  and  expect  a  laboured  and  sys- 
tematic treatise  in  apologetic  theology.  The 
volume  consists  of  a  series  of  sermons  on  to- 
pics but  slightly  related,  though  they  come 
well  enough  under  the  general  title.  They 
are  more  remarkable  for  the  suggestiveness 
and  the  power  of  building  up  a  consistent 
fabric  out  of  an  isolated  thought,  sometimes 
derived  from  another  source,  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so  derived.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  a 
subtle  rather  than  a  logical  thinker,  keenly 
alive  to  the  problems  of  the  day  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  great  thoughts  of  seers  and  philo- 
sophers and  poets.  He  does  not  lay  out  his 
discourse  after  the  conventional  model,  but 
takes  up  some  great  thought  and*  principle 
that  bears  more  or  less  directly  on  the  great 
subject  of  evidence,  and  not  seldom  he  shows 
peculiar  reading  as  well  as  original  turns  of 
thought.  His  way  of  dealing  with  mechanical 
and  material  progress  as  an  agent  in  intellec- 
tual and  moral  quickening  is  striking,  no 
less  than  his  appropriation  and  illustration  of 
some  of  the  Wordsworthian  axioms,  which 
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would  superficially  appear  to  lead  in  an  oppo« 
site  direction.  His  skill  in  reconciling  the  two 
shows  his  mastery  of  his  subject.  His  ser- 
mon on  *  the  Incarnation '  strikes  us  as  by  far 
the  ablest.  Evidently  we  have  here  a  youth- 
ful, vigorous,  and  original  mind,  which  has 
reached  its  present  position  entirely  by  its 
own  path,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  is  doing  its  best  to  reconcile  the 
needs  of  the  heart  with  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  progress  and  knowledge. 

Beligions  of  the  Ancient  World,  Including 
Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Persia,  In- 
dia, Phoenicia,  Etruria,  Greece,  Rome.  By 
George  Rawlinson,  M.  A.,  Camden  Profes- 
sor of  Ancient  History,  Oxford,  Author  of 
'The  Eive  Great  Monarchies,'  «fec.  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

Professor  Rawlinson  has  in  this  volume 
given  a  very  succinct  resume  of  the  results  of 
his  researches  in  ancient  Oriental  religions. 
The  groundwork  was  prepared  in  the  form  of 
articles  for  a  monthly  periodical,  and  thus  the 
popular  character  of  the  treatment  is  assured. 
He  has  not  aimed  at  more  than  a  simple  ac^ 
count  of  the  various  systems,  making  use  only 
of  what  is  verified  and  certain  in  respect  to 
them ;  and  the  interest  is  derived  from  the  pe- 
culiar contrasts  that  present  themselves,  no 
less  than  from  the  remarkable  affinities  which 
are  seen  to  underlie  and  to  relate  to  them  all. 
But  Professor  Rawlinson  does  not  theorize; 
that  he  has  kept  quite  outside  his  purpose.  A 
science  of  religion  may  be  possible,  he  says, 
and  it  may  be  satisfactorily  elaborated  when 
more  of  the  facts  are  known ;  but  in  the  pre* 
sent  case  he  contents  himself  with  presenting 
the  materials  which  may  serve  for  a  portion  of 
the  data  when  the  time  comes  for  constructing 
such  a  science.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
the  work  are  the  grasp  and  decision  with 
which  the  facts  are  set  forth  in  due  relation. 
In  spite  of  the  Professor's  reserve,  it  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  that  the  refiective  reader 
should  not  draw  some  conclusions.  The  first 
is  that,  as  it  seems,  in  opposition  to  the  dog- 
matism of  Comte  and  others,  man's  progress 
is  not  from  fetishism  through  many  stages  to 
monotheism,  but  from  monotheism  to  poly- 
theism, as  established  by  Professor  Max  Miil- 
ler  and  other  thinkers.  Some  countenance  is 
given  to  the  idea  of  a  primitive  revelation,  of 
which  later  revelations  can  only  be  a  repro- 
duction and  expansion.  Instead  of  a  gradual 
and  steady  unfolding  from  lower  to  higher, 
there  is  thus  a  constant  tendency  to  fall  under 
the  snare  of  the  anthropomorphic  sentiment, 
by  which  the  forces  of  nature  are  transformed 
into  deities,  and  unlimited  creation  of  gods  la 
only  checked  by  the  demand  for  unity  which 
remains  a  necessity  of  the  intellect.  This  is 
found  in  a  supreme  deity  and  balancing  of 
forces  or  principles  under  it  through  varying 
symbolisms.  Professor  Rawlinson's  chapters 
go  to  support  this  view.  He  pays  well-de- 
served praise  to  the  fire-worship  of  the  Irani* 
ans  as  being  the  purest  of  the  ancient  heathen 
religions;  but  the  idea  of  the  sun  as  the  source 
of  life  and  generation  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
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alike,  and  tho  rites,  sometimes  horrible  and 
t>b8cene,  which  were  practised,  acquire  some 
relief  when  contemplated  philosophically  from 
this  point  of  yiew.  Professor  Kawlinson  is 
here  particularly  good  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  as  it  struggled  through  the  clouds 
«nd  mists  of  these  ancient  religions.  The 
Egyptians  perhaps  got  to  clearer  conceptions 
t>n  this  point  than  any  other. 

Prophecy:  iU  Nature  and  Evidence.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  Rbdford,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society. 

Mr.  Redford^s  little  manual  is  a  thoughtful 
and  well-balanced  essay  on  a  complex  and 
diflScult  question,  which  is  ever  coming  to  the 
front.  His  standpoint  will  be  sufficiently  in- 
timated if  we  say  that  the  chief  authorities 
cited  by  him  in  illustration  or  confirmation 
are  Dean  Payne  Smith  and  Dr.  John  Davison. 
He  adheres,  that  is,  to  the  somewhat  conser- 
vative Evangelical  school,  and  has  only  im- 
perfect sympathies  even  with  such  guarded 
liberalism  as  Mr.  Adene^'s  '  Hebrew  Utopia.' 
Mr.  Redford,  however,  is  always  intelligent 
and  candid,  and  his  conclusions  generally 
commend  themselves  to  our  judgment.  The 
most  interesting  points  of  his  essay,  perhaps, 
are  those  on  the  Prophet's  Inspiration,  and  on 
the  Predictive  Element  in  Prophecy.  On  the 
former  he  necessarily  shares  the  fate  of  all  who 
speculate  on  the  nature  and  modes  of  inspira- 
tion, and  leaves  the  matter  pretty  much  where 
he  finds  it.  His  chief  definite  results  being, 
first,  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  superna- 
tural inspiration ;  and,  next,  the  refutation  of 
positions  and  claims  that  are  untenable  and 
•embarrassing.  The  demonstration  of  the  pre- 
dictive element  as  part  of  a  broad  developing 
revelation  is  very  able. 

The  Cangregaiimal  Tear  Book^  1888..  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.  The  Christian  World  Tear 
Booh,  1888.  James  Clarke  and  Co.  The 
Official  Tear  Booh  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. 

'  The  Congregational  Year  Book '  contains 
its  usual  information  concerning  the  churches, 
ministers,  institutions,  and  agencies  of  the 
<?ongreffational  Churches  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, in  England  there  are  2526  Congrega- 
tional churches  and  750  mission  stations.  In 
Wales,  888  churches  and  80  mission  stations. 
In  Scotland,  108  churches.  In  Ireland,  81 
•churches  and  108  missions  stations.  In  the 
islands  of  the  British  Seas,  12  churches.  Mak- 
ing a  total  of  8555  churches  and  858  mission 
stations.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are 
2127  ministers,  but  of  these  598  are  without 
charges — a  very  large  percentage,  demanding 
•peclai  inquiry  into  its  causes.  There  are 
«lso  187  evangelists.  During  the  year  22  new 
churches  have  been  formecT  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  48  new  chapeb  built,  including 
those  rebuilt  In  the  United  Kingdom  there 
«re  469  theolo^cal  students.  Sixty-one  mi- 
nisters  have  died.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
clusion of  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the 


Congregational  Union,  the  volume  has  grown 
to  489  pages. 

'  The  Christian  World  Year  Book '  does  a 
simple  but  very  important  service  in  furnish- 
ing a  complete  Alphabetical  List,  with  ad- 
dresses of  ministers  of  all  the  Nonconforming 
churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  names  are  given. 
Errors  of  course  there  are — these  it  is  impossi* 
ble  to  avoid :  scarcely  can  any  editor  keep  him- 
self posted  in  the  records  of  death  and  cnange 
of  so  lar^e  a  number  of  men.  A  very  uaeml 
Legal  Guide,  giving  information  concerning 
laws  affecting  Nonconformist  Churches,  is  pre- 
fixed. We  must  protest  against  the  intrusive 
and  ugly  practice  of  inserting  pages  of  adver- 
tisements in  the  body  of  books.  The  pub- 
lisher has  not  only  inserted  a  heap  of  aaver- 
tisements  after  every  letter  of  the  alphabet — 
which  we  have  tried  to  tear  out,  and  some- 
times at  the  cost  of  the  ad  joining  page — but 
he  has  in  places  actually  print^  advertise- 
ments on  the  one  side  and  continued  the  alpha- 
betical list  on  the  other. 

'  The  Year  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  * 
is  a  portly  volume  of  seven  hundred  pasea, 
which,  however,  might  have  been  lessened  by 
omitting  such  undenominational  institutions 
as  the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract  Society,  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  the  Christian  Evidence 
Society,  &c.,  which  of  course  are  no  more 
Church  of  England  than  they  are  Congrega- 
tional institutions.  The  like  eager  incluaive- 
ness  appears  in  the  lists  of  *  Recent  Church 
Literature,'  in  which  are  included  not  only 
such  books  as  Messrs.  Regan  PauPs  edition  of 
the  *  Imitation  of  Christ,'  in  the  Parchment 
Library,  Messrs.  Clark's  *■  Hermes  Trismegia- 
tus,'  and  works  of  Delitzscb,  but  Mr.  Alfred 
Dale's  *  Synod  of  Elvira '  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Maclaren's  Sermons;  also  all  the  conjoint 
Commentaries  in  which  any  Churchman  has 
taken  part,  as,  for  instance,  *The  Pulpit  Com- 
mentary;' also  Spottiswoode's  and  Bagster*s 
Bibles,  Mahaffy's  *  Decay  of  Modern  Preach- 
ing '  —  all  given  under  the  head  of  *  Recent 
Church  Literature.' 

The  volume,  however,  is  an  interesting  re- 
cord, and  we  very  heartily  congratulate  our 
Episcopal  friends  upon  their  adoption  and  Ian* 
dation  of  the  voluntaryism  in  church  building 
and  church  agencies,  concerning  which  they 
have  often  hi^  such  contemptuous  things  to 
say.  The  noble  results  of  voluntnryum  re- 
corded here  should  for  ever  silence  such  dte- 
paragement  Whether  these  have  been  rela- 
tively worthy  is  another  thing.  The  bittereit 
complaints  concerning  the  selfish  unwilling- 
ness of  Churchmen  come  from  the  Bpiscopel 
clergy  themselves,  and  are  to  be  found  in  their 
own  organs.  No  judgments  from  NonooB- 
formist  Tips  have  ever  approached  the  seTerity 
of  these,  or  would,  indeed,  be  seemly.  Vo- 
luntaryism is  a  recent  discovery  of  theBpiaeo- 
pal  Church,  and,  instead  of  wondering  that  its 
untrained  members  do  not  give  more,  the 
marvel  is  that  they  advance  so  rapidly  end 
give  so  much.  These  records  may  well  sofioa 
to  dispel  all  fear  of  disestablishment  on  peen- 
niary  grounds.    The  wealth  and  inflneMe  of 
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the  voluntary  Episcopal  Church  of  this  land 
would,  we  verily  believe,  be  an  example  to 
Christendom.  We  are  unable,  however,  to 
precisely  estimate  it  as  here  recorded.  No 
distinction  is  made  in  most  instances  between 
national  and  other  endowments  of  the  great  so- 
cieties of  the  Church,  and  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions  to  them.  It  would  be  instructive  to  be 
told,  for  instance,  what  proportion  of  the  sums 
spent  on  church  building  were  subscribed 
for  the  purpose.  In  Nonconformist  church 
building,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  cost  of  each 
building  has  to  be  raised  by  special  contribu- 
tions. Another  gratifying  indication  is  the 
large  attention  given  to  devotional  meetings 
of  the  clergy.  The  diocesan  and  other  ar- 
rangements for  such  meetings  indicate  a  spirit 
of  religious  earnestness  and  solicitude  which 
are  full  of  good  augury,  and  have  our  warm- 
est sympathies.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  given 
to  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, America,  and  the  Colonies — nearly  all 
voluntary  churches.  One  would  like  the  judg- 
ment of  the  editors  on  their  comparative  effi- 
ciency. Throughout,  the  Church  is  treated 
as  an  ecclesiastical  body;  its  connection  with 
the  State  is  apparently  studiously  ignored. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise;  the 
problems  and  entanglements  of  the  connection 
could  not  be  dealt  with  in  a  Year  Book.  We 
very  heartilycongratulate  ourEpiscopal  friends 
on  their  official  record.  They  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  belieVe  us ;  nevertheless  we  must  say 
that,  apart  from  its  connection  with  the  State 
and  the  Romish  proclivities  of  some  of  its 
members,  we  have  no  qualification  of  our  sin- 
cere joy  in  the  spiritual  efficiency  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  such. 

The  Booh  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Commentary 
for  Teachers  and  Students,  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge. 

The  Commentary  to  this  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  interesting  and 
valuable.  Dr.  Macleod  contributes  a  histori- 
cal introduction  tracing  the  construction  and 
history  of  the  book.  Notes  and  Comments  on 
The  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
and  Historical  Notes  as  a  Commentary  on  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  Dr  Rawson  Lumley 
gives  an  account  of  the  Three  Creeds.  Con- 
cerning the  Apostles'  Creed  he  says  that  *  we 
meet  it  first  of  all  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
we  now  have  it  in  the  writings  of  an  ecclesias- 
tic who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.'  *The  earliest  possible  time,*  he 
says,  *  at  which  the  Athanasian  Creed  could 
have  been  produced  is  probably  in  the  early 
part  of  the  ninth  century.  Its  date  must  be 
placed  between  813  and  870  a.d.'  Canon 
Bright's  notes  on  the  collects  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  Commentary. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  prayers 
are  by  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer  Book  of 
1649.  Mr.  Boyce's  notes  on  the  Psalter  are 
also  very  interesting. 

The  Apeealypde.  A  Series  of  Special  Lectures 
on  the  Revelation  of   Jesus    Christ.     By 


Joseph  A.  Ssiss,  D.D.     James  Nisbet  and 
Co. 

These  are  pulpit  discourses  of  a  practical 
religious  character,  and  scarcely  touch  in  any 
formal  way  any  of  the  great  questions  of  a 
theoretical  or  exegetical  character  which  have 
gathered  round  this  difficult  book  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  method  of  the  author  is  to 
take  the  paragraphs  of  the  book  seriatim,  and 
to  expound  them  for  practical  religious  uses. 
Thus,  while  he  thinks  that  the  seven  churches, 
represent  *  Seven  phases  or  periods  in  the 
Church's  history,  stretching  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles  to  the  coming  again  of  Christ,^ 
he  also  thinks  that  the  Seven  Churches  are 
found  in  every  church.  He  thinks  that  the 
seven  years  are  literal  years.  He  is  a  mille- 
narian,  and  anticipates  a  personal  reign  of 
Christ  on  the  earth.  The  palm-bearers  are 
distinguished  from  the  *  elect,*  as  the  after* 
saved — saved  so  as  by  fire — admitted  to  stand 
before  the  throne,  but  without  thrones  them- 
selves. Enoch  and  Elijah  are  the  '  two  wit« 
nesses  *  who  are  again  to  live  and  die  upon 
the  earth.  'Our  race  as  a  self-multiply ing^ 
order  of  beings  will  never  cease  either  to  ex* 
ist  or  possess  the  earth.*  'The  end  of  the 
world '  is  the  end  of  a  particular  world-order. 
These  opinions  may  indicate  the  order  of  the 
writer's  mind,  and  the  character  of  his  inter- 
pretations.  The  last  chapters  describe  the 
redeemed  world  and  its  blessedness.  Dr. 
Sesis  propounds  his  interpretations  without 
misgiving ;  but,  apart  from  the  tenableness  of 
these,  the  lectures  may  be  commended  for  the 
spiritual  feeling  and  religious  application 
which  pervade  them. 

An  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English 
Headers.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by 
C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Vol.  I.  Cassell^ 
Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

The  presumed  demand  for  commentaries  on 
the  Bible  of  this  bulky  and  scholarly  class  ia 
a  very  suggestive  feature  of  our  times.  It  in- 
dicates, at  any  rate,  that  popular  interest  in 
Biblical  studies  is  not  diminishing.  Never 
was  such  a  profusion  of  works  illustrative  of 
the  Bible  poured  forth  from  the  press.  The 
present  work  would  seem  unnecessary  after 
*The  Speaker's  Commentary,'  and  yet  we  are 
glad  to  possess  it.  New  light  is  ever  being 
poured  on  old  lines,  and  new  thought  is  ever 
evolving  fresh  meanings.  Bishop  Ellicott's 
preface  is  wise  and  manly.  He  fully  recog- 
nizes the  great  questions  that  arise  between 
revelation  and  science,  history  and  morals, 
and  he  lays  down  principles  that  fairly  meet 
them.  On  both  sides  they  need  to  be  limited, 
and  to  have  fair  rules  and  inferences  imposed. 
Such  a  manifesto  could  not  have  been  written 
a  few  years  ago  without  involving  an  Episco- 
pal writer  in  disastrous  consequences.  The 
present  volume  includes  the  first  four  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  takes  Genesis;  Professor  G. 
Rawlinson,  Exodus ;  Dr.  Ginsburg,  Leviticus ; 
Canon  Elliott,  Numbers ;  Dean  Plumptre  con- 
tributing a  general  Introduction,  dealing  with 
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the  literary  sources  and  characteristics  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  with  various  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Canon.  The  work  through- 
out seems  thoroughly  capable.  Without  at- 
tempting what  is  impracticable  in  a  short 
notice,  any  discrimination  of  the  various  wri- 
ters, we  note  with  great  satisfaction  the  spirit 
of  confidence  in  the  Editor  which  permits 
each  writer  to  express  his  own  convictions 
without  overcarefulness  to  rule  them  into  har- 
mony. While  Dr.  Payne  Smith  contends  that 
in  the  Pentateuch  we  have  the  work  of  Moses 
substantially  as  it  left  his  hands,  and  that 
King  Josiah  probably  read  from  an  auto^aph 
copy  of  it,  Dr.  Ginsburg  thinks  that  m  its 

Present  form  it  was  not  written  by  Moses, 
'his  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Questions  such  as 
these  are  open  questions,  even  to  the  most 
reverent  implicit  believer  in  the  Divine  Reve- 
lation. Only  good  can  come  from  their  dis- 
cussion. We  are  disposed  to  think  that  in 
many  respects  this  is  the  best  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch  that  has  appeared. 

TA^  Treasury  of  David,  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Vol.  VI.  Psalms  CXIX  to  CXXIV.  Pass- 
more  and  Alexander. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  includes  only  five  Psalms  in 
this  volume,  but  one  of  them  is  the  119th, 
which,  he  says,  has  bewildered  him  in  its 
expanse.  Of  the  460  pages  of  the  volume, 
400  are  devoted  to  it.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  un- 
measured in  his  eulogies  of  its  breadth  and 
fulness.  The  usual  multifarious  reading,  racy 
comments,  homiletical  helps,  and  devout  fer- 
vour characterize  the  volume.  We  moderns, 
who  find  it  so  hard  to  be  brief,  can  understand 
the  folios  of  our  fathers. 

A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography^  Litera- 
ture^  SectSy  and  Doctrines  during  the  First 
Sight  Centuries.  Edited  by  Wm.  Satith, 
D.C.L.,  L.L.D.,  and  Henry  Wace,  B.D., 
D.D.  Vol.  III.  Ilermogenes — Myensis. 
John  Murray. 

This  great  work  grows  to  cyclopaedic  di- 
mensions. A  volume  of  a  thousand  pages 
suffices  only  for  the  small  section  of  the  alpha- 
bet indicated.  The  principal  articles  are: 
Jerome,  by  Canon  Freemantle,  a  treatise  of 
twenty  pages  on  the  life,  works,  and  letters 
of  the  great  Latin  Father.  His  romantic  his- 
tory is  epitomized ;  his  various  controversies 
— for  he  was  pre-eminently  a  malleus  heretico- 
rum — are  described ;  and  a  full  account  is  given 
of  his  important  Biblical  translations  and 
commentaries.  The  two  Hilarys  of  Aries  and 
Poictiers  are  by  Dr.  Cazenove.  Ilippolytus, 
whose  *  Refutation  of  the  Heresies '  discovered 
at  Mount  Atlas  in  1842  excited  so  much  in- 
terest, is  the  subject  of  an  able  and  important 
-article  of  twenty  pages  by  Dr.  Salmon.  Dr. 
Bwete  contributes  to  historical  theology  a 
valuable  article  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Mr.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  an  ecclesi- 
astical article  on  the  p]mperor  Ilonorius. 
Mr.  Morse,  an  article  of  twelve  pa<?es  on 
Bishop  Ilosius.  Ignatius  is  by  Canon  Travers 
Smith.  Irenseus,  an  article  of  twenty-six 
pages,  is  by  Professor  Lipsius  of  Jena.     Dr. 


Edersheim  contributes  an  interesting  account 
of  Josephus,  Justinian  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  very  competent  hand  of  Professor  Bryce, 
an  article  of  twenty  pages.  Another  long 
monograph  of  twenty-six  pages  on  Justin 
Martyr  is  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Holland.  Dr. 
Salmon  writes  the  articles  on  Marcius,  Mon- 
tanism,  and  the  Muratorian  Fragment;  Dr. 
Badger,  the  article  on  Muh&mmed.  We  can 
only  thus  indicate  the  encyclopssdic  character 
of  the  volume  and  the  value  of  its  contents 
by  naming  its  principal  contributors.  Any 
attempt  at  criticism  of  separate  articles  would 
be  preposterous.  The  work  is  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal repertory,  as  useful  and  indispensable  to 
the  theological  student  as  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica '  to  the  general  student.  So  far  as 
we  have  examined  them  the  articles  are  writ- 
ten with  unimpeachable  fairness.  That  they 
are  informed  by  the  best  scholarship  of  the 
day  needs  not  to  be  said. 

The  Greek  Philosophers,  By  Alfred  William 
Benn.  In  Two  Vols.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Co. 

So  much  has  during  recent  years  been  done 
in  the  way  of  interpreting  Greek  philosophy 
that  it  seems  somewhat  de  trop  to  present  us 
with  two  big  octavo  volumes  on  the  subject 
at  this  time  of  day.  The  names  of  Ferrier, 
Grote,  and  Jowett  at  once  recur  to  the  mind, 
not  to  mention  more  recent  writers :  Williams, 
Sir  Alexander  Grant,  the  brothers  William 
and  Edwin  Wallace,  of  Oxford;  and  Zeller 
and  Teichmiiller  among  the  Germans.  But  a 
cautious  and  original  thinker  speedily  justi- 
fies his  right  to  appropriate  any  topic,  to  take 
up  any  position.  Mr.  Benn  is  a  scholar;  but 
he  is  also  a  thinker.  He  has  not  only  mastered 
the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers  in  de- 
tail ;  he  has  sought  to  discover  the  laws  that, 
so  to  speak,  determined  tticir  succession  as  it 
is  to  be  studied  in  the  evolution  of  their  ideas, 
the  unity  that  lies  in  Greek  philosophy,  or,  as 
he  would  put  it,  the  *  Philosophy  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Philosophy.*  This  is  a  task  that 
demands  mucli  rarer  qualities  than  are  re- 
quired to  edit  or  to  comment  on  individual 
works,  or  even  on  the  works  of  any  individual 
philosopher — it  implies  the  power  of  keen 
analysis,  com[)arison,  and  rare  reconstructive 
faculty.  Witti  regard  to  the  study  of  separate 
authors,  little  indeed  that  is  new  can  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  only  in  the  line  of  independent 
thought  that  a  fresh  and  broader  interest  can 
be  awakened  in  Greek  philosophy — only  in 
the  measure  that  we  are  made  to  feel  that  the 
Greeks  were  even  as  we  are,  that  their  treat- 
ment of  the  great  problems  of  thought  and 
existence  finds  wonderful  parallel  in  our  own 
philosophical  development,  and  that  it  holds 
true  for  them,  as  it  does  for  us,  that  the  essen- 
tial elements  in  a  philosophy  are,  after  all, 
those  which  suggest  the  inadequacy  of  logic 
or  even  thought  to  exhaust  the  problems  of 
existence.  It  is  just  so  far  as  we  see  ourselves 
reflected  in  an  ancient  system  that  it  can  be- 
come really  alive  for  us;  that  we  can  be  said 
to^ave,  in  the  higher  sense,  mastered  it;  or, 
in  other  words,  discovered  for  ourselves  that 
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intellectual  demand  in  human  nature  to  which 
it  sought  to  furnish  the  response.  As  Mr. 
Benn  well  says — ^  It  is  unfair  to  make  Hellen- 
ism as  a  whole  responsible  for  fallacies  which 
might  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  works  of 
modern  metaphysicians;  and  the  unfairness 
will  become  still  more  evident  when  we  re- 
member that,  after  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
Christianity  and  Germanism  for  a  thousand 
years,  the  modern  world  had  still  to  take  its 
dSrst  lessons  in  patience  of  observation,  in  ac- 
<curacy  of  reasoning,  and  in  sobriety  of  ex- 
pression from  such  men  as  Hippocrates,  Poly- 
bius,  Archimedes,  and  Hipparchus.' 

It  is  because  Mr.  Benn's  book  is  a  faithful 
application  of  this  principle  from  first  to  last 
that  we  regard  it  as  likely  to  become  an  influ- 
ential book.  It  is  certain  to  meet  with  no 
little  opposition ;  for  the  pet  positions  of  not 
a  few  forerunners  in  the  field  are  assailed  with 
more  or  less  of  decision,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, with  not  a  little  skill,  many  passages 
in  Mr.  Edwin  Wallace's  recent  work,  no  less 
than  some^of  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  strictures, 
coming  in  for  criticism,  always  acute,  if  some- 
times, as  it  seems  to  us,  a  little  overstrained 
in  the  light  of  Mr.  Benn's  general  conceptions 
of  inter-relation  and  development.  It  would 
be  easy  to  find  points  to  criticize  in  Mr.  Benn's 
-own  treatment  of  individual  thinkers  on 
special  points;  indeed,  both  with  regard  to 
Aristotle — ^whom  Mr.  Benn  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  drawing  down  from 
his  high  place — and  with  regard  to  the  Stoics 
there  were  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  had  we 
space.  But  that  we  shall  leave  to  others,  who 
are  pretty  sure  from  various  reasons  to  do,  or 
to  have  the  work  in  that  respect  pretty  well 
done;  and  we  shall  rather,  in  the  few  sen- 
tences we  can  afford,  endeavour  to  emphasize 
the  strong  points  of  Mr.  Benn's  work.  First 
of  all,  he  makes  it  very  evident  that  the  seeds 
of  the  later  luxuriant  growth  were  sown  in 
the  very  earliest  movements  of  the  Greek 
mind ;  and  if  he  is  somewhat  inclined,  after 
the  manner  of  Hegel  (though  he  criticizes 
Zeller  for  his  Hegelianism),  to  lay  too  much 
weight  *  on  the  physical  aspect  and  configura- 
tion of  Greece  itself, 'yet  he  is  very  apt  at  dis- 
-en tangling  the  intention  from  the  cruder  me- 
thods that  are  inseparable  from  early  pro- 
cesses of  thought*  The  two  main  lines  into 
which  Greek  philosophy  ran  were  prophe- 
sied in  them.  They  were  both  realists  and 
idealists,  observers  of  the  later  scientific  pat- 
tern, if  without  the  perfected  instruments  for 
that  kind  of  research,  and  never  tired  of  at- 
tempting a  final  synthesis,  while  dealing  with 
particular  facts,  however  much  they  may 
have  failed.  Mr.  Benn  even  says—*  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  advancing  reason  tends  to  re- 
unite studies  which  have  been  provisionally  se- 
parated, and  we  must  look  to  our  own  contem- 
poraries— to  our  Tyndalls  and  Thomsons,  our 
Helmholtzes  and  Zollners — as  furnishing  the 
fittest  parallel  to  Anaximander  and  Empedo- 
cles,  Leucippus  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia.' 
The  Greek  humanists,  as  standing  between 
the  early  philosophers  and  the  two  great 
thinkers  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  and  through 


whom  the  two  main  streams  of  Greek  thought 
took  definite  issue,  have  due  honour  accorded 
them;  and  it  is  well  pointed  out  that  Hippias, 
who  was  in  a  sense  the  Rousseau  of  early 
Greek  thought,  has  the  merit  of  originating 
and  first  illustrating  the  antithesis  between 
nature  and  convention.  He  looked  on  arti- 
ficial social  institutions  as  the  sole  cause  of  di- 
vision and  discord  among  mankind.  Here  we 
already  see  the  dawn  of  a  cosmopolitanism 
afterwards  preached  by  Cynic  and  Stoic  phi- 
losophers alike.  Furthermore,  to  discover 
the  natural  rule  of  right,  he  compared  the 
laws  of  different  nations,  and  selected  those 
which  were  held  by  all  in  common  as  the  basis 
of  an  ethical  system.  Mr.  Benn's  great  pieces 
de  renstance,  however,  are  the  sketches  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle — all  of  whom 
he  treats  with  decisive  insight,  extensive 
knowledge,  and  lucid  mastery.  Socrates' 
great  merit  was  that  he  took  up  what  was 
highest  and  most  distinctive  in  the  national 
character  and  applied  it  to  the  development 
of  ethical  speculation,  and  this  in  a  mode 
which  was  fitted  to  appeal  to  the  middle  class. 
The  section  on  Plato  is  full,  vigorous,  marked 
by  fine  sympathy  and  delicate  discrimination 
of  traits  and  tendencies.  Aristotle's  peculiar 
hardness  of  mind  seems  in  some  respects  to 
have  repelled  Mr.  Benn ;  and  as  the  result  we 
have  a  vigorous  expose  of  the  defects  and  con- 
tradictions of  a  philosophy  which  has  here- 
tofore been  regarded  as  powerful  at  points 
which  are  here  demonstrated  to  be  weak.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  recommending 
every  student  to  read  Mr.  Benn  on  this  sub- 
ject, assured  that  whether  they  may  agree  or 
disagree,  they  will  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Benn  is  suggestive,  and  stimulates  to  inde- 
pendent thinking.  The  second  volume  deals 
with  the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  the  Sceptics, 
and  Eclectics,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
spiritualism  of  Plotinus,  in  which  Mr.  Benn 
shows  more  than  elsewhere  the  acuteness  and 
subtlety  that  are  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
mystical  side  of  human  thought. 

Mr.  Benn  does  not  usually  err  in  making 
too  much  of  authorities ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
worth  bis  while  to  show  Lord  Macaulay's 
utter  incapacity  to  deal  with  philosophic 
thought.  Of  course  he  was  wrong  about  the 
Platonic  philosophy  being  utterly  unrelated 
to  the  material  wants  of  men :  he  was  wrong 
about  many  other  points;  but  nobody  nowa- 
days, however  highly  they  may  think  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  power  as  a  historical  rhetorician, 
would  regard  his  slight  and  mostly  unfortunate 
excursions  into  the  field  of  abstract  thought  as 
calling  for  serious  and  exhaustive  discussion, 
or  even  for  reference  in  a  laborious  book  like 
the  one  before  us.  His  latest  biographer,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Morrison,  is  wise  enough  to  concede  this 
point  frankly. 

Thus,  while  Mr.  Benn  is  attentive  to  the 
minutest  points  of  detail  on  individual  sys- 
tems, his  merit  is  that  he  never  sees  the  one 
apart  from  the  other,  nor  divided  from  the 
history  of  philosophical  thought  in  later 
times.  It  is  this,  as  we  have  said,  which  im- 
parts the  peculiar  value  to  the  book.     Even 
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those  who  do  not  aim  at  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  philosophy  will,  we  are  sure, 
be  interested  in  the  ingenious  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Benn  shows  forecasts  and  gleams 
of  modern  thought  struggling  through  the 
early  Greek  atmosphere,  surprising  us  not 
more  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  these 
Greek  thinkers  than  with  a  conviction  that 
few  problems  that  are  wholly  new  remain  for 
the  human  mind  to  tackle.  Mr.  Benn*s  book 
so  definitely  marks  another  stage  in  the  phi- 
losophico-historical  treatment  of  philosophy 
that  it  must  very  soon  make  a  place  fpr  itself. 

Philosophical  Classics  for  English  Readers. 
Eegel,  By  Edward  Caird,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of 
Glasgow.     Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Professor  Caird  has  rendered  an  invaluable 
service  by  the  preparation  of  this  small  vo- 
lume, which  enables  the  English  reader  to  take 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  system  of 
thought  so  elaborately  wrought  out  by  the 
great  German  philosopher.  It  is  impossible 
henceforth  for  any  one  to  complain  of  the 
technical  difficulties  of  the  Hegelian  phra- 
seology. We  have  the  main  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  system  now  placed  before  us  in 
lucid  English.  Not  a  sentence  of  Professor 
Caird *s  is  obscure  in  expression.  The  medium 
is  transparent.  No  doubt  to  many  the  results 
of  this  highest  flight  of  metaphysical  research, 
which  we  have  thus  summarized  for  us  in  a 
brief  space,  will  still  remain  unintelligible. 
But  to  those  whose  studies  in  Kant  have  pre- 
pared them  for  a  mastery  of  the  secret  of  Hegel 
this  little  volume  will  be  a  very  valuable  ac- 
quisition. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  after  a 
hundred  years  have  passed  away  there  should 
be  British  writers  of  the  highest  order  devot- 
ing themselves  to  an  exposition  of  Heeelian- 
ism  for  the  practical  minds  of  Englishmen; 
that  there  snould  be  a  stronger  current  of 
sympathy  setting  in  towards  a  system  which 
has  oeen  denounced  over  and  over  again  as  a 
worthless  waste  of  intellectual  force  in  subtle- 
ties which  no  one  but  a  few  half-demented 
Germans  thought  it  worth  while  even  to  at- 
tempt to  understand.  But  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  Professor  Caird  remarks,  is  cha- 
racterized by  a  movement  through  negation  to 
reaffirmation,  and  Hegel  is  the  representative 
of  the  positive  side  of  modem  thought.  *  For 
any  one  whose  view  is  not  limited  by  words 
or  superficial  appearances  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  in  the  scientific  life  of  Germany,  as 
of  other  countries,  there  is  no  greater  power 
at  present  than  Hegel ianism,  especially  in  all 
that  relates  to  metaphysics  and  ethics,  to  the 
philosophy  of  history  and  of  religion.*  We 
neartily  thank  the  Professor  for  this  labour  of 
love  and  ita  fruit,  which  will  be  spread  over  a 
very  wide  space  of  British  ground. 

An  Enay  on  the  Philoeophy  of  Self- Con' 
eciouenem.  Containing  an  Analysis  of  Rea- 
son and  the  Rationale  of  Love.  By  P.  F. 
FiTZOERALD.    TrUbner  and  Co. 

The  intention  of  the  author  of  this  volume 
is  good.    He  desires  to  reclaim  a  ground  from 


the  materialists  on  which  to  rest  a  metaphy- 
sique  by  making  the  Ego  the  standpoint  of 
every  rational  judgment,  and  by  estaolishing 
the  thesis  that  all  reasoning  is  from  the  known 
Ego  to  the  unknown  but  inferred  non-Ego, 
or  object.  *  We  are  so  constituted,'  he  urges, 
^  that  we  are  forced  to  conceive^  or  mentally 
represent  a  Sufficient,  Efficient,  and  Final 
Cause  for  every  event  and  for  every  thing  by 
reason  of  our  being  conscious  of  such  a  causa- 
tion in  our  own  being' — this  process  relating 
all  branches  of  science  under  one  law  by  mak- 
ing them  the  exponents  of  one  or  other  of 
these  forms  of  cause.  Astronomy,  physic?, 
and  chemistry  have  their  source  in  the  princi- 
ple of  Efficient  Causation ;  ontology,  zoology, 
and  botany  in  the  principle  of  Sufficient 
Cause,  and  the  moral  sciences  on  the  princi* 
pie  of  Final  Cause.  There  is  much  gooQ 
thought  in  the  book,  and  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious aim  of  the  author  clearly  appears;  but 
the  work  suffers  under  looseness  of  definition 
and  a  lack  of  clearness  and  logical  severity. 
The  writer  fails  sufficiently  to  scrutinize  his 
own  terms;  he  quotes  in  a  wholly  irrelevant 
manner  from  authors  who  did  not  view  their 
subject  from  the  logical  side;  and  is  apt  to 
indulge  himself  in  merely  literary  diversions. 
A  severer  method  and  a  more  critical  spirit 
is  needed  for  the  work  the  author  proposed  to 
accomplish. 

The  StudenVa  Handbook  of  PhUom^hy^Pwy- 
chology.  By  B.  F.  Cocker,  D.D.,  LL.D.. 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Speculative 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
U.  S.  A.,  Author  of  *  Christianity  and  Greek 
Philosophy,'  &c.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  is  what  it  professes  to  be — a  Hand- 
book. The  author  belongs  to  the  old  school, 
in  so  far  as  he  regards  psychology  at  the 
foundation  of  the  philosophical  system,  and 
logic  as  the  necessary  link  between  psycholo- 
gy and  ontology.  He  has  ^iven  vast  labour 
to  the  present  work,  which  is  a  definition  of 
terms,  a  sharp  discrimination  of  the  boundary- 
lines  between  the  various  branches  of  mental 
science,  and  a  discussion  of  famous  systems. 
As  he  advances  he  considers  method  in  a  very 
careful  and  exhaustive  style,  saying  all  that 
is  essential  for  the  student,  and  by  means  of 
well-chosen  extracts  from  great  philosophical 
writers  making  the  path  easy  for  him  should 
he  desire  to  proceed  further.  Though  some 
of  the  distinctions,  such  as  that  between  for* 
mal  and  applied  log^c,  are  exhibited  in  much 
the  same  style  as  is  almost  invariably  used  in 
the  handbooks  of  the  Scottish  School,  Dr. 
Cocker  is  ingenious  and  original  in  his  ill  us- 
tration^.  Nowhere  do  we  remember  harinir 
seen  the  varying  schools  of  philosophy  classi- 
fied and  distinguished  in  a  more  condensed 
snd  succinct  msnner;  and  the '  later  results  of 
science ' — such  as  are  embodied  in  the  tenns 
Matter,  Motion,  Force,  Energy,  Conserration 
of  Energy,  Correlation  of  Force — are  set  forth 
with  great  conciseness  and  grasp.  References 
are  made,  under  the  proper  sections,  to  the 
work  of  such  writers  sa  rrofesMr  Bain,  and 
such  physiological  ezperimentalisu  sa  Pro- 
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feasor  Ferrier.  The  dual-consciousDess  of 
Hamilton  is  here  expanded  into  triple-con- 
sciousness, since  it  is  held  that  self-conscious- 
ness cannot  be  fully  developed  without  some 
consciousness  of  God,  who  is  as  much  the 
immediate  object  of  human  cognition  as  the 
natural  wofld  is.  The  demonstration  is 
strictly  logical,  and  there  follows,  self- con- 
sciousness, God-consciousness,  world-con- 
sciousness. Setting  aside  points  on  which 
there  might  be  difference  of  opinion,  the 
book  is  one  to  be  warmly  recommended  for 
its  purpose.  The  student  who  will  attentively 
read  and  master  this  book  may  regard  himself 
as  well  prepared  for  incursions  into  the  specu- 
lative field  at  almost  any  point. 

T?ie  Imperial  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon, 
Literary,  Scientific,  and  Technological.  By 
JohnOoilvib,  LL.D.  New  Edition.  Care- 
fully   Revised    and    greatly    Augmented. 

.  Edited  by  Charles  Ann  and  ale,  Si.A.  Il- 
lustrated by  above  Three  Thousand  Engrav- 
ings.    Vol.  lY.     Blackie  and  Sons. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Annandale  on  what  is 
not  so  much  a  revised  edition  as  a  re-creation 
of  Dr.  Ogilvie's  great  work.  He  has  devoted 
to  it  ten  years  of  labour,  and  has  added  to  its 
vocabulary  80,000  words,  and  this  without 
overloading  it  with  compound  words,  partici- 
ples, and  archaic  words  prior  to  Chaucer. 
The  philology,  literature,  history,  science  are 
in  quality  equal  to  the  magnitude;  and  we 
may,  we  think,  confidently  pronounce  this  to 
be  the  best  dictionary  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. All  the  literary  purposes  of  a  dic- 
tionary are  admirably  served  by  it.  The  en- 
tire literature  of  the  English  language  has 
been  laid  under  contribution  for  it.  Four 
large  octavo  volumes  of  small  type  are  &  pon- 
derous work,  but  less  would  not  nave  sufficed 
for  the  achievement  of  the  encyclopaedic  pur- 
pose of  the  editor.  It  is  an  immense  conveni- 
ence to  have  succinct  information  as  well  as 
accurate  definition  furnished  in  connection 
with  each  important  term.  It  not  only  de- 
termines what  technical  scientific  terms  be- 
long to  a  dictionary,  it  is  of  immense  practical 
use  to  the  working  student.  Perhaps  the 
chief  addition  has  been  in  such  scientific  and 
cognate  terms  as  the  rapid  advance  of  human 
knowledge  has  latterly  supplied;  while  the 
discoveries  and  conclusions  of  comparative 
philology  have  been  carefully  applied  in  the 
revision  of  definitions.  The  history  of  many 
words  hitherto  doubtful  has  been  made 
clear;  thanks  to  philologists  like  Mr.  Skeat. 
More  exact  reference  to  illustrative  quotations 
would  have  been  an  improvement.  The  mere 
name  of  an  author  is  not  enough. 

The  Encydopcsdic  Dictionary,  A  New  and  Ori- 
^nal  Work  of  Reference  to  all  the  Words 
in  the  English  Language,  &c.  Vol.  U. 
(Part  II.)  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and 
Co. 

The  completion  of  the  second  volume  car- 
ries us  only  to  the  word  'Distinctions.'  As 
knowledge  augments  its  stores,  encyclopaedic 


works  of  all  sorts  must  enlarge.  This  bids 
fair  to  be  a  work,  if  not  the  best  of  its  class, 
yet  taking  rank  with  the  best  both  in  execu- 
tion and  completeness.  While  its  philology 
seems  to  be  scholarly  and  careful,  its  defini- 
tions and  illustrative  literature  are  both  lumi- 
nous and  full  of  interest.  We  are  beguiled 
even  into  reading  page  after  page  of  a  dic- 
tionary. The  acquaintance  of  the  editors  with 
Enf?lish  literature  is  very  extensive,  and  the 
encyclopedic  knowledge  is  used  very  admi- 
rably.  Thus,  under  the  word  *conceptua- 
list,'  we  have  a  condensed  account  of  the 
metaphysical  sect  so  designated ;  under  *  con- 
chifera,'  a  brief  zoological  account  of  these 
bivalves.  This  combination  of  Dictionary 
and  Cyclopaedia  will  be  a  very  great  conveni- 
ence. 

The  Annale  of  Tacitus,  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  Geokge  0.  Holbrooke,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  worthy  specimen 
of  the  contributions  to  classical  erudition 
which  may  now  be  expected  from  the  United 
States.  Of  late  there  has  arisen  a  band  of 
scholars  who  are  bent  on  achieving  a  high 
place  for  themselves  in  their  own  depart- 
ments; and  year  by  year  the  issue  of  new 
works  bears  witness  to  their  industry  and 
determination.  Mr.  Holbrooke  in  the  pre- 
sent work  puts  himself  into  competition  with 
such  men  as  Church  and  Brodribb,  and  he 
need  not  fear  the  result  of  comparison.  He 
has  devoted  himself  to  his  author  with  zeal  as 
well  as  with  patient  sagacity ;  he  dwells  on  his 
every  sentence  and  every  phrase  till  he  haa 
seen  it  in  many  lights,  and  can  suggest  in 
many  cases  new  meanings  or  alternative  read- 
ings. He  has  first  of  all  devoted  himself  to 
produce  a  pure  text,  having  given  close  at- 
tention to  the  various  recognized  editions, 
but  taking  that  of  Halm  (Leipsic,  1877)  for 
his  basis.  He  has  consulted  all  the  best  com- 
mentaries, English  and  German,  and  is  gene- 
rous in  his  acknowledgments.  The  notes, 
which  are  full  and  liberal,  show  not  only  in- 
sight but  sometimes  a  kind  of  constructive 
instinct  that  is  rare,  and  in  all  cases  the  mat- 
ter is  packed  into  the  shortest  space  consistent 
with  clearness.  The  index  is  altogether  a 
finished  piece  of  work,  and  the  student  who 
shall  master  it  and  the  notes  may  be  regarded 
as  initiated  into  the  style  and  character  of 
Tacitus.  For  Mr.  Holbrooke,  like  a  true 
scholar,  does  not  forget  to  exhibit  Tacitus  by 
shrewd  remark  as  well  as  by  suggestive  hint, 
constantly  recalling  us  to  the  way  in  which 
particular  things  and  circumstances  had  struck 
him  and  influenced  him;  and  to  train  the 
youthful  mind  to  this  habit  of  reflection  and 
analysis  is  one  of  the  most  valuable.  All  true 
classical  culture  must  aim  at  this,  or  remain 
a  mere  verbal  grind.  The  peculiar  style  of 
Tacitus  is  dwelt  on  and  characterized,  and  one 
noticeable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  enlight- 
ening reference  to  the  Latin  grammars  of 
Madvig,  Roby,  Harkness,  and  Zumpt.  Alto- 
gether the  work  strikes  us  as  a  most  accepta- 
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t>le  addition  to  scholastic  aid  and  equipment. 
The  publishers  are  to  be  complimented  on  the 
form  in  which  it  appears — so  solid,  and  yet 
so  handsome  and  attractive. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Hsabd's  very 
able  book,  The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man, 
Spirit,  Souly  and  Body  (Messrs.  T.  and  T. 
Clark),  is  in  its  fifth  edition. 

A  second  edition  of  Canon  Ltttslton's 
Translation  of  Professor  Qodkt's  Studies  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Ernest  Navillb^s  Modem  Atheism 
(same  publishers)  also  appears  in  a  second 
edition,  with  an  appendix  on  *  Atheism  in  its 
Latest  Developments.'  The  book  has  been 
translated  into  German,  Dutch,  Russian,  and 
Modern  Greek. 


SERMONS. 

Tlie  HomUist.  Edited  by  Urijah  Rbbs 
Thomas.  Vol.  I.  Eclectic  Series.  (William 
Mack.)  The  first  volume  of  the  new  series  of 
'The  Homilist*  does  abundant  credit  to  its 
new  editor.  It  is  varied,  vivacious,  and  in- 
structive. In  addition  to  ^  Leading  Homilies,' 
or  sermons,  Dr.  Thomas  gives  us  Homiletic 
Sketches  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  from  the 
142nd  to  the  146th,  also  on  the  19th  chapter 
-of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  *  Germs  of 
Thought '  are  outlines  of  sermons  by  various 
authors.  We  can  scarcely  distinguish  these 
germs  from  what  Dr.  Thomas  calls  '  Seeds  of 
■Sermons '  on  portions  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
These  are  followed  by  '  Seedlings,'  somewhat 
brief  sermon  outlines  by  different  preachers ; 
those  on  'Days of  the  Christian  Year,' being 
chiefly  by  the  editor.  Then  come  *  Brevi- 
aries,' or  condensed  outlines  by  different  wri- 
ters; *  Pulpit  Handmaids,'  or  notes  on  ideas 
and  things ;  '  Natural  History  Homilies '  and 
'Zoological  Parables;'  'The  Pith  of  Great 
Sermons  by  Great  Preachers ; '  *  Analyses  of 
Sermons;'  'The  Scrap  Book;'  'Correspon- 
dence; '  and  '  Reviews.'  The  classification  is 
here  and  there  a  little  fanciful.  The  work  is 
true  to  its  title,  almost  everything  bears  on 
the  pulpit.  Throughout  it  is  strong,  sugges- 
tive, and  useful — the  best  of  its  class. 

Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood.  Prayers  and 
Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Tipple.  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)  All  that  Mr.  Tipple 
says  is  fresh,  fearless,  and  strong.  We  could 
sometimes  wish  that  his  thought  was  more 
•measured  and  balanced,  and  that  its  forms  were 
more  carefully  wrought ;  but  honesty,  earnest- 
ness, independence,  and  insight  distinguish 
him,  in  a  large  degree,  from  ordinary  preach- 
ers. There  is  no  reason  why  a  man's  prayers 
■should  not  be  published  as  well  as  his  ser- 
mons; but  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to 
recoil  from  an  arranged  reporting  of  public 
prayers.  The  prayers,  moreover,  produce  a 
■feeling  of  straining  after  originality,  epigram, 


and  prettiness  of  epithet  and  descriptiveness, 
which  must  somewhat  hinder  their  devotional 
inspirations,  and  keep  the  thought  of  a  con- 
scious effort  before  those  striving  to  join  in 
them.  The  power  is  less  quiet  and  simple 
and  normal  than  it  might  be.  Power  in  its 
highest  forms  is  simple.  The  ^ermons,  too, 
are  a  little  over-critical  and  disquisitional  for 
the  edification  of  ordinary  congregations;  but 
they  are  strong  and  felicitous  in  thought,  and 
often  beautiful  in  expression.  They  are  full 
of  suggestiveness  and  power.  Wherever  we 
open  we  find  something  to  arrest  us  and  to 
set  us  thinking.  Mr.  Tipple  is  a  preacher 
who  is  making  his  mark,  and  whom  no  one 
acquainted  with  his  work  will  disregard. 
As  years  discipline  his  powers  he  will,  if  spared 
to  it,  render  to  the  Church  of  Christ  no  ordi- 
nary service. 

Defects  of  Modern  Christianity,  and  other 
Sermons,  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Mombrib,  M.A., 
D.Sc.  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons.)  Pro- 
fessor Momerie's  sermons  are  of  a  high  order. 
First,  they  are  in  style  perfectly  lucid,  crisp, 
and  unconventional.  Religious  truths  are 
spoken  of  in  the  language  of  every-day  life, 
and  without  a  shred  of  the  tawdry  rhetoric 
which  passes  for  eloquence.  Next,  they  are 
thoroughly  honest;  they  are  as  far  removed 
from  conventional  thought  as  from  conven- 
tional language.  Professor  Momerie  looks 
at  Christian  thought  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
claims  for  it  developments  which  make  Chris- 
tian thinking  analogous  to  all  other  think- 
ing. Receiving  the  Divine  revelation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
Divine  idea  propounded  therein,  he  claims 
for  its  human  apprehension  a  continuous  de- 
velopment, which  constitutes  a  continuous 
harmony  between  it  and  the  advancing  thought 
and  life  of  men.  Its  ideas  are  more  to  us, 
have  a  wider  reach  and  a  deeper  meaning  than 
they  could  have  to  their  primitive  recipients. 
Sometimes  Professor  Momerie  seems  to  over- 
state his  case.  We  cannot  recall  a  Christian 
sect  that  says  '  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter 
whether  conduct  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.' 
Is  not  the  Professor  here  putting  his  own,  not 
perhaps  unwarrantable,  inferences  for  the  dog- 
mas of  ultra- Calvin  ism?  In  doctrine  he  be- 
longs to  the  Broad  Church  school,  and  quotes 
its  disciples  almost  exclusively.  A  firm  be- 
liever in  the  incarnation,  he  yet  contents  him- 
self with  what  has  been  called  the  moral  theory 
of  the  atonement.  He  recognizes  no  necessity 
for  the  atonement  of  Christ  in  the  uncompro- 
mising demand  of  the  Divine  law  for  right- 
eousness. The  death  of  Christ  has  no  function 
as  towards  the  Divine  law  and  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  It  is  simply  the  supreme  moral  force 
of  love  and  self-sacrifice  which  makes  us  holy. 
But  does  not  the  very  heart  of  this  force  con- 
sist in  the  satisfaction  to  righteousness,  which 
makes  forgiveness  possible?  This  is  surely 
the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  primary  object  of  the  faith  or  trust 
in  Christ,  upon  which  the  Apostle  insists. 
One  great  excellence  of  these  studies  of  Chris- 
tianity is  that  Christianity  is  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  religious  ideas  of  Jewish  and 
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pagan  thinkers.   The  sermons  are  of  great  ex- 
ceUence. 

Sermons,  HomiUtieal  ExpotHtAOM,  and  Lead- 
ing Thoughts  on  Texts  of  Scripture.  Preached 
in  London.  By  Thomas  Dayibs,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
First  Series.  (Elliot  Stock.)  There  is  a  plea- 
sant freshness  and  an  evangelical  fenrour  in 
Dr.  Davies'  sermons  which  should  commend 
them  to  all  who  value  sermons  for  the  ends 
which  they  seek.  In  structure  they  are  a  little 
toa  mechanical ;  the  flow  of  thought  is  broken 
by  the  numerous  divisions,  and  by  their  topi- 
cal character.  A  few  words  are  said  about 
many  things,  but  we  feel  the  lack  of  anything 
like  development  and  exposition  of  underly- 
ing thought.  Great  questions  are  commented 
upon  rather  than  grappled  with.  But  the  lan- 
guage is  lucid,  the  illustrations  are  fresh,  and 
religious  lessons  are  urged  with  much  practical 
Bolicitude.  The  expositions  are  of  the  Beati- 
tudes and  the  first  three  chapters  of  Revela- 
tion. But  these  again  resolve  the  continuity 
of  thought  into  a  series  of  topical  sermons 
broken  up  into  subsidiary  topics;  one  desires 
a  more  continuous  flow  of  thought  and  deve- 
lopment of  meaning.  For  devotional  reading 
the  sermons  are  admirable. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Secular  Life.  Sermons 
preached  at  Oxford.  With  a  Prefatory 
JSssay.  By  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Frbbmantlb, 
Canon  of  Canterbury.  (Cassell,  Petter,  and 
Co.)  Canon  Freeman tle^s  strong  assertion 
that  Christian  teachers  have  altogether  neg- 
lected the  religious  culture  of  common  life 
needs  some  qualification,  perhaps  a  good  deal, 
and  more  in  some  churches  than  in  others. 
Still,  the  tendency  to  subordinate  the  religi- 
ousness of  common  life  to  the  religiousness  of 
churches  has  ever  been  and  still  is  so  strong, 
that  very  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  his 
strong,  manly  protest  against  Churchism,  Cle- 
ricalism, Ritualism,  and  Creedism.  He  justly 
contends  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  does  not 
consist  in  a  congeries  of  Church  organiza- 
tions ;  that  it  does  not  find  its  embodiment  in 
assemblies  for  public  worship ;  that  its  true  in- 
fluence is  diffusive,  not  inclusive ;  a  spiritual 
influence  permeating  the  entire  life  of  man, 
not  a  selective  influence,  segregating  men  into 
ecclesiastical  organizations.  Thus  he  con- 
tends for  all  forms  of  religious  service  and 
embodiment — in  science,  art,  politics,  com- 
mon life — that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  to 
find  its  embodiment  in  the  leavening  of  these 
with  religious  feeling.  Its  centre  is  a  life,  the 
life  of  faith ;  that  in  a  common  life  all  men 
find  true  unity.  We  cannot  agree  with  all 
that  the  author  says  in  the  illustration  of  his 
principle.  We  think,  for  instance,  that  the 
object  of  the  life  of  faith  in  Christ  includes 
more  than  he  assigns  to  it;  but  in  the  great 
principle  laid  down  we  are  heartily  at  one  with 
him,  and  are  glad  to  think  that  words  so 
broad  and  bold  and  strong  are  spoken  from 
the  University  pulpits. 

Ths  Plymouth  Pulpit.  A  Weekly  Publica- 
tion of  Sermons.  By  Henry  Ward  Bbecher. 
(New  York.)  We  are  glad  to  see  the  resump- 
tion of  this  weekly  issue  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
Bermons.     They  are  the  strong  utterances  of 


an  independent  thinker,  who,  while  he  looks 
at  things  in  his  own  way,  holds  fast  by  the 
cardinal  truths  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 
As  specimens  of  extemporary  pulpit  elo- 
quence, their  thought  sustained  at  a  high 
level,  its  presentations  adorned  with  a  rich 
imagination,  and  an  afiiuent  flow  of  genuine 
eloquence,  they  transcend,  we  think,  the 
powers  of  any  English-speaking  preacher  of 
this  century. 

The  Clerical  Library. — Outlines  of  Sermons 
on  the  Old  Testament.  (Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton.)  We  can  only  record  the  publication  of 
this  volume.  The  outlines  are  taken  from 
the  sermons  of  some  fifty  preachers  of  all  de- 
nominations, among  them  Canon  Liddon,  Dr. 
Maclaren,  and  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Norwich.  '  A 
large  part  of  the  book  is  here  printed  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  rest  is  almost  entirely  from 
fugitive  sources.' 

The  EomHetical  Library.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Sfbnce  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
ExELL.  Vol.  I.  Advent — Christmas:  The 
Close  and  Commencement  of  the  Year.  Vol. 
II.  Epiphany,  Septuagesima,  Sexagesima, 
and  Quinquagesima.  Vol.  III.  Lent,  Easter, 
and  Sundays  after.  Ascension,  and  Whit- 
Sunday.  Another  work  of  pulpit  outlines  for 
the  Church  year,  not  before  printed,  contri- 
buted by  various  preachers,  some  of  France 
and  Germany.  Again  we  can  only  say  they 
are  useful  for  those  whp  can  make  use  of 
them ;  hurtful  to  those  who  have  not  indivi- 
duality enough  to  restrict  their  use  to  sugges- 
tions. In  themselves  they  vary,  of  course,  in 
quality;  but  are,  on  the  whole,  strong  and 
sensible.  No  indication  of  authorship  beyond 
the  general  list  of  contributors  is  given. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  af  Harrow 
School  and  Elsewhere.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  H. 
Steel,  M.A.  With  Prefatory  Memoir. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  Mr.  Steel  was  one  of 
the  masters  of  Harrow  School.  Mr.  Nettle- 
ship^s  memoir  indicates  a  man  of  considerable 
sagacity  and  strength,  as  well  as  of  large 
acquisition.  The  sermons  are  anything  but 
commonplace.  They  are  strongly  individual 
both  in  conception  and  expression.  They  are 
characterized  by  a  devout  earnestness  which 
must  greatly  have  commended  them  to  their 
special  auditors.  It  is  a  volume  of  sermons 
exceptionally  good. 

Toioards  the  Sunset.  Teachings  after  Thirty 
Years.  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Recreations  of 
a  Country  Parson.'  (Wm.  Isbister.)  A  dozen 
miscellaneous  sermons  by  Dr.  Boyd,  who  as 
essayist  and  preacher  needs  no  introduction 
to  English  readers.  The  pleasant  flow  of  his 
style,  its  mannerisms  notwithstanding,  will 
always  attract  readers.  The  present  volume 
has  the  same  characteristics,  the  playing  round 
an  idea,  so  to  speak,  the  linking  on  of  one 
thing  after  another,  as  if  by  the  law  of  mere 
suggestion.  What  the  sermons  lack  in  grip 
they  make  up  in  pictorial  power,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  a  practical  purpose  animates  them. 
With  many  of  us  it  is  indeed  getting  Ho- 
wards the  sunset.' 

The  Buman  Sympathies  of  Christ.  By  A.  C. 
Geikie,  D.D.     (Religious  Tract  Society.)    A 
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series  of  discourses  on  the  various  indications 
of  our  Lord^s  sympathies  with  nature,  with 
children,  with  friends,  with  human  suffering, 
with  the  poor,  with  doubters,  with  the 
tempted,  with  the  fallen,  «&c.,  written  with 
Dr.  Qeikie^s  accustomed  vigour  and  varied 
illustration.  We  welcome  every  attempt  to 
make  us  feel  how  true  and  tender  our  Lord's 
humanity  was. 

Reeonciliation,  By  A.  Lindbsib.  (Cassell, 
Fetter,  and  Co.)  A  series  of  sermons  in- 
tended to  exhibit  and  demonstrate  in  an  or- 
derly and  scientific  way  the  New  Testament 
theory  of  the  reconciliation  of  sinful  men  with 
God.  Beginning  with  the  fact  of  human  sin, 
Mr.  Lindesie  deals  in  succession  with  the  car- 
dinal ideas  of  Repentance,  Redemption,  Ran- 
som, Regeneration,  Righteousness,  &c.  His 
treatment  is  somewhat  feeble. 

ElUha  the  Prophet;  the  Lessons  of  his  History 
and  Times,  By  Alfrbd  Edskshbim,  D.D. 
New  Edition  Revised.  (Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety.) This  book  appeared  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  has  been  many  years  out  of  print. 
It  is  worthy  of  republication.  A  practical 
use  of  the  incidents  of  Elisha's  life,  yet  based 
upon  a  critical  exegesis.  Without  any  cha- 
racteristics of  special  penetration  or  strength, 
it  is  yet  marked  by  good  sense  and  religious 
earnestness. 

The  Galilean  Oospel,  By  Albxandbr  B. 
Brucb,  D.D.  (Edinburgh  :  Macniven  and 
Wallace.)  Dr.  Bruce  rightly  thinks  that  the 
gospel  fully  set  forth  is  the  best  defence  of 
the  gospel.  He  contributes,  therefore,  to 
'  The  Household  Library  of  Exposition '  these 
discourses  on  salient  points  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels.  Professor  Bruce  has  a  fresh,  strong 
way  of  looking  at  things,  his  grasp  is  vigo- 


rous, and  his  logic  severe.  These  are  there- 
fore by  no  means  commonplace  sermons. 
They  are  presentations  of  larse  and  well-oon- 
sidered  aspects  of  the  truth  of  Christ. 

In  Christ.  By  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.  (Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton.)  The  keynote  of  these 
sermons  is  indicated  by  their  titles,  Cruci- 
fixion in  Christ,  Resurrection  in  Christ, 
Life  in  Christ,  Communion  in  Christ,  Ac. 
Dr.  Gordon  is  an  American  divine.  He 
is  a  man  of  considerable  vigour  of  thought 
and  of  much  devout  earnestness  of  spirit. 
He  is,  however,  too  fluent.  He  is  overmas- 
tered by  his  Evangelical  phraseology.  The 
words  are  in  excess  of  the  thoughts,  and 
sometimes  even  almost  a  substitute  for  them. 
True  homage  to  Christ  and  His  evangelical 
work  does  not  find  its  highest  expression  in 
excited  and  incoherent  exclamations,  but  in 
intelligent  apprehension  and  loving  fidelity — 
words  without  exact  meanings  only  weaken. 

T?ie  Elder  and  his  Friends,  By  AiiKXAKDER 
M.  Symington,  D.D.  (Nisbet  and  Co.)  Dr. 
Symington  gathers  in  a  skilful  and  charming 
wsy  the  ideas  and  lessons  embodied  in  the 
apostle  John's  letters  to  the  elect  body  and  to 
Gains.  Preserving  the  setting  of  circumstance^ 
he  sets  forth  the  beauty,  charity,  and  purity  of 
Christian  sentiments  as  these  find  expression 
in  the  letters.  Dr.  Symington  is  not  so  cri- 
tical  as  Dr.  Cox  in  his  treatment  of  the  letters, 
but  his  book  is  a  very  pleasant  one. 

Ood^s  Light  on  Dark  Clouds.  By  Thbodork 
L.  CuTLBR,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Dr.  Cuyler  combines,  with  great  depth  of  spi- 
ritual feeling,  quaintness  and  vigour  of  illus- 
tration. He  sets  truths  in  pictures,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  form  the  truth  abides.  These 
papers  to  the  sorrowful  will  be  very  welcome. 
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Art.  I. — The  RelcUion  of  Drugs  to  Med- 
icine, 

Medicine  is  one  of   those  very  human 
things  which  have  the  touch  of  nature 
making  the  whole  world  kin,  in  which 
everybody  has  an  interest  of  some  kind, 
voluntary    or     compelled,    personal    or 
vicarious.     Even  the  Peculiar  People,  re- 
jecting other  mundane  treatment,  have 
a  certain  spiritualistic  medicine  of  their 
own.     Most  of  the  world  have  to  seek  its 
aid  at  some  time  or  other,  and  even  the 
happy  few  who  hav^e  no  weak  point  about 
them  to  remind  them  of  their  mortality 
must  own  their  liability  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  healing  art  from  the  mischance  of 
infection  or  accident.     So  every  one  has 
notions  of  some  kind  about  it,  often  em- 
phatic respecting  some  familiar  remedy 
or   too  familiar  disease.     Almost   every 
one  has  a  certain  particular  version  of 
its  doctrines  and  practice,  swearing,  per- 
chance, by  some  pet  ^-pcUhy*  in  sublime 
defiance   of  the  first   aphorism  of  Hip- 
pocrates,     *  Experience     is     fallacious.' 
Every  one  that  knows  anvthing   of  his 
grandfathers  is  ready  to  dilate  upon  the 
family  disease,  for  the  honour  of  which 
he  is  as  jealous  as  for  that  of  any  ances- 
tral ghost.     The  incredible  amount   of 
quackery    which    flaunts    in    our  faces 
wherever  we  turn,  testifies    more  to  a 
speculative  weakness  for  medicine  than 
to    the  necessities    of    disease.     People 
laugh  at  it,  satirize  it,  declaim  against  it, 
and  fly  to  it  for  help  in  pain  and  sickness. 
Moreover,  from  the    simple    utilitarian 
point  of  view,  health  is  economically  the 
first  care  of  everybody. 

A  newer  and  deeper  interest,  however, 
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has  been  given  to  medicitie  by  a  subtle 
but  important  change  which  has  in  our 
time  passed  over  it.     It  is  a  change  which 
has  affected  both  doctrine  and  practice, 
the   latter,  indeed,  as   the  issue  of  the 
former.     In  the  modern  development  of 
biology  medicine  has  acquired  a  scienti- 
fic  basis   which    has    revolutionized   it» 
whole  constitution,  and  has  altered  every 
relation  of  theory  and  practice.     While 
it  was  almost   exclusively   empirical    its 
doctrine  could  only  be  deduced  from  the 
phenomena  of  its  practice  ;  but  as  scien- 
tific   progress  disclosed  the   origin   and 
nature  of  morbid  processes,  the  doctrine 
was  enabled  to  predicate  the  course  and 
signification  of  the  phenomena.     The  re- 
lations of  doctrine  and  practice  have  thus 
been  to  a  large  extent  reversed.     So  that 
as  far  as  medicine  is  truly  scientific  its 
practice  is  dictated  by  the  causes  rather 
than  the  effects  of  disease,  and  operates 
not  from  various  points  of  the  periphery 
towards  the  centre,  but  from  the  centre 
itself.     And  just  as  the  science  of  medi- 
cine has  become  more  biological,  so  has 
a  corresponding  change  also  appeared  in 
its  art.     It  sees  in  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease only  aberrant  life-processes,  and  its 
methods  of  cure  become  adaptations  and 
modifications  of  the  common  laws  and 
conditions   of  life.     It  is  not  generally 
known  how,  in  thus  broadening  its  foun- 
dations, practical  medicine  has  given  to 
the  ordinary  forces  of  life  positively  cur- 
ative functions,  and  makes  an  increased 
claim  upon  the  active  and  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  patient. 

Moreover,  in  thus  basing  itself  upon 
the  ordinary  laws  of  life  modem  medi- 
cine assumes  the  authoritative  care  of 
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health  as  well  as  of  disease,  of  the  normal 
as  of  the  abnormal  states  of  the  body.  It 
seeks  to  perfect  and  establish  health  as 
well  as  to  cure  disease.  Among  the  say- 
ings of  Socrates  which  are  true  forever, 
is  the  definition  of  medicine  which  he 
gave  to  Charmides — 'the  science  of 
health.'  This  it  is  primarily  ^nd  essenti- 
ally, and  it  treats  disease  as  a  negation,  an 
aberration  from  the  health-state,  and  not 
something  apart  from  and  independent 
of  it.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom 
with  the  world  to  regard  medicine  as 
having  to  do  first  and  chiefly  with  disease, 
and  only  secondarily  and  incidentally 
with  health.  Whereas  the  truest  and 
most  philosophical  conception  of  its  na- 
ture is  quite  the  reverse.  Thus  there  is 
no  age,  or  circumstance,  or  condition  of 
mankind  to  which  medicine  has  not  a 
special  message.  It  is  not  to  make  a 
world  of  valetudinarians  that  it  enjoins 
so  imperatively  a  physiological  rule  of 
life,  but  that  the  highest  efilciency  of  the 
working  power  of  the  race  may  be  main- 
tained. Duly  to  fulfil  its  mission  and 
assume  its  rightful  dignity,  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  every-day  life,  and  not  the  ex- 
ceptional and  aolef  ul  ministry  of  disease. 
When  we  hear  of  a  College  of  Physic- 
ians which  flourished  in  Egypt  fourteen 
centuries  r.c.,  and  examined  and  licensed 
practitioners,  and  of  the  papyri  in  the 
Berlin  Museum  which  treat  most  learn- 
edly of  every  department  of  medicine, 
we  are  inclined  to  wonder  if  ^e  have 
really  advanced  much  since  those  days, 
and  whether  medicine  is  not  almost  a 
stationary  science.  Certainly  its  men  of 
light  ana  leading  at  the  International 
Congress  last  held  in  London  did  not 
think  BO,  for  they  were  enthusiastic  in 
the  story  of  its  recent  progress  and  the 
promise  of  its  future.  The  proceedings 
of  this  Congress,  but  lately  published, 
positively  glow  with  confidence  and  hope, 
which,  each  in  bis  own  department  of 
medicine,  every  author  manifests.  The 
same  feeling  prevailed  also  in  the  addresses 
from  both  the  presidential  and  sectional 
chairs  at  the  late  meetine  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  at  Worcester,  which, 
as  the  jubilee  of  its  foundation,  naturally 
suggested  a  summing-up  of  recent  ad- 
vance. Acoordinc;  to  all  these  author!- ' 
ties,  BO  far  from  being  a  thing  of  hoary ! 
traditions  and  ancient  dogma,  medicine 
is  in  truth  an  infant  science,  but  lately 
bom.  Thej  insist  that  all  medicine  out 
of  biology  IB  mere  erapiriolBm,  and  can 
have  no  scientific  existence  or  organic 
life.    As  therefore  its  mother- science — 


biology — is  as  yet  only  in  its  early  ma- 
turity, scientific  medicine  is  but  in  its 
swaddling-clothes.  With  ever-expanding 
powers  and  growing  knowledge,  a  future 
of  unbounded  might  and  glory  can  be 
traced  in  direct  lines  from  the  develop- 
ment of  its  immature  present. 

To  the  unscientific  man,  however,  these 
ecstatic  visions  are  hardly  intelligible. 
He  finds  that  to  him  and  to  these  learned 
professors  medicine  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  To  him  it  is  a  thing  of  horrors 
— horrors  in  the  exigencies  which  de- 
mand its  succour,  and  horrors  but  little 
less  in  its  remedies.  Scientific  medicine 
to  him  is  a  thing  afar  off,  wrapped  in  the 
haze  of  the  unknown  ;  its  art  is  nigh  at 
hand,  quite  obvious  and  tangible  enough 
with  its  repellent  accessories.  The  one 
to  him  is  a  mere  imagination,  a  cloud- 
picture,  pretty  enough  it  may  be,  but  not 
at  all  comprehensible.  The  other  is  a 
matter  of  pain,  suspense,  and  anxiety,  of 
pills,  potions,  and  plasters.  The  one  may 
be  sufilciently  beautiful  to  the  leame<l 
pundits  of  the  profession,  but  to  him  the 
actual  practice  of  healing  has  a  greater  if 
less  pleasing  interest.  As  if  the  disease 
and  suffering  which  call  for  relief  were 
hot  bad  enough,  medicine  seems,  he 
thinks,  to  have  collected  all  that  is  for- 
bidding and  disagreeable  in  its  treatment. 
And  it  is  in  this  sort  of  medicine  that  the 
lay  public  looks  eagerly  for  advance. 
Professor  Huxley,  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress,  said, '  If  men  could  be  satisfied 
with  pure  knowledge,  the  extreme  pre- 
cision with  which  in  these  days  a  sufferer 
may  be  told  what  is  happening,  and  what 
is  likely  to  happen,  even  in  the  moAt 
recondite  parts  of  his  bodily  frame, 
should  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  patient 
as  it  is  to  the  scientific  pathologist  who 
gives  him  the  information.*  Just  bo  ! 
that  is  the  doctor's  side,  and  very  grati- 
fying to  him  it  must  be  ;  but  the  patient 
wants  to  know  if  hiB  side  also  has  made 
much  progress,  if  the  art  of  healing  ia 
more  sure,  and  swift,  and  facile.  The 
advance  of  the  former  has  been  abund- 
antly glorified,  and  has  to  a  great  extent 
cast  in  the  shade  the  progress  of  the 
latter. 

And  yet  progresB  of  a  very  great  and 
real  kind  has  been  made  even  in  that 
part  of  medicine  only  which  comes 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  patient.  It 
has  been  so  great  that  only  snch  marvel- 
louB  advance  as  that  of  the  sdentiiic  side 
could  have  overshadowed  it,  and  so  rval 
because  it  is  the  direct  oatcome  of  tta 
new  science.    Consciously  or  not,  tr«e 
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art  is  always  following  true  science, 
and  in  medicine  the  art  treads  closely 
upon  the  heels  of  its  science.  Scientific 
medicine  of  the  modern  time  is  nothing 
if  not  biological.  It  rests  upon  and 
operates  through  the  fundamental  laws 
of  life,  and  its  art  is  essentially  hygienic, 
giving  effect  to  these  laws  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.  The  practical  equiv- 
alent of  biological  medicine  is  a  substan- 
tively hygienic  principle  of  treatment — 
not  only  a  prophylactic,  but  a  curative 
hygiene.  It  is  the  reduction  of  the  com- 
mon laws  of  life  to  the  treatment  of 
disease,  as  compared  with  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  system  of  a  substance 
altogether  foreign  to  it  (a  drug),  to 
counteract  an  errant  condition  by  another 
condition  which  is  itself  errant.  The 
science  of  medicine  investigates  the 
forces  and  processes  of  life,  and  the  art 
of  this  science  fosters  and  utilizes  these 
forces.  Disease  is  treated  not  as  a  thing  al- 
together alien  to  the  system  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  hostile  measures  of  all  kinds, 
but  as  an  aberration,  a  deviation,  from 
health — a  displacement  of  the  due  balance 
of  the  processes  of  the  economy,  which 
is  to  be  corrected  by  means  of  the  natural 
processes  of  the  health-state.  Pathology  is 
regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  physiology, 
treating  of  the  aberrant,  which  recognizes 
no  structure  or  process  the  type  of  which 
is  unknown  to  physiology.  And  recent 
research  has  only  the  more  closely  iden- 
tified the  one  with  the  other,  and 
describes  disease  as  excess  or  deficiency 
of  ordinary  processes,  as  the  occurrence 
of  structures  of  a  normal  type  in  the 
wrong  place  or  at  the  wrong  time.  And 
just  as  the  science  of  medicine  has  thus 
become  more  natural  and  physiological, 
so  has  this  change  been  reflected  m  its 
art.  The  biological  spirit  has  made  both 
pathology  and  therapeutics  more  normal. 
*  Modem  medicine,'  says  Prof.  Huxley, 
^  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  engineering.  It  is 
the  attempt  to  understand  the  machinery 
of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  put  it  right  when  it  goes  wrong.  Now 
the  human  body  is  a  machinery  which  in 
complexity  stands  to  the  spinning- jenny 
in  the  same  relation  as  the  spinning-jennj 
stands  to  a  child's  windmill  ;  out  it 
stands  by  the  same  laws,  and  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  it  must  be  guided  by 
the  same  reasoning.  Sickness  is  the  go- 
ing wrong  of  the  machinery,  death  is  the 
destruction  of  part  of  the  machinery,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  that  machinery 
can  be  set  right  if  it  goes  wrong,  is  not 
by  sitting  down  and  hoping,  and  it  is  not  | 


by  sending  for  the  first  blacksmith,  who 
will  administer  his  purge  here,  and  bleed- 
ing there,  and  who  is  what  we  call  a 
*  quack  ; '  but  we  must  send  our  skilled 
engineer,  who,  by  the  help  of  what  he 
calls  symptoms^  finds  out  what  is  out  of 
place,  what  cog  is  broken,  and  by  his  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  therapeutics  and 
remedies,  knows  in  what  way  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  this  erring  wheel  or  broken 
pinion  into  its  place  again.  It  is  this 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
life  is  essentially  a  question  of  applied 
physics  and  chemistry  that  has  changed 
the  whole  course  of  our  medical  studies, 
for  the  living  body  is  a  mechanism  in- 
finitely more  refined,  and  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  understand,  than  our  coarse 
human  machinery.' 

The  term  '  hygiene  '  has  hitherto  been 
generally  restricted  to  matters  of  sanita- 
tion and  the  culture  of  personal  health. 
But  now  that  a  curative  hygiene  is  rap- 
idly assuming  a  chief  place  in  therapeu- 
tics as  the  true  and  natural  expression  of 
latter-day  science,  it  must  surely  be  rec- 
ognized by  some  such  definite  expression. 
It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  within  the 
limits  of  this  paper  as  consonant,  both 
etymologically  and  in  current  phrase, 
with  the  present  argument.  At  first 
sight,  indeed,  it  may  seem  to  savor  of 
quackery  to  talk  of  a  substantively  hy- 
gienic treatment,  but  that  is  because  such 
treatment  is  so  imperfectly  developed 
that  it  can  only  be  spoken  of  in^eneral  and 
perhaps  vague  terms.  Scientific  medicine 
of  the  past  generation  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusiveiy  devoted  to  the  observation  of 
the  drug  treatment  of  disease,  and  has 
of  itself  but  slightly  studied  the  prac- 
tice of  hygienic  principles  of  treatment.  • 
Great  as  has  been  the  advance  of  these 
principles  within  the  bounds  of  recent 
medicine,  it  has  been  due  mainly  to  the 
thrusting  upon  it  by  the  progress  of  phy- 
siology of  common  biolo^cal  teachings. 
It  has  absorbed  and  applied  this  teach- 
ing, but  has  not  of  its  own  motion  sought 
to  develop  aild  extend  it.  And  yet  there 
are  manifestly  aspects  of  this  teaching 
which  medicine  alone  can  investigate, 
and  tendencies  which  it  alone  can  de- 
velop. Perhaps  the  greatest  boon  that 
the  biological  spirit  can  brins  to  medi- 
cine will  be  the  infusion  into  it  of  a  sci- 
entifio  genius  that  will  lead  it  into  inde- 
pendent  studies  of  its  own,  and  enable  it 
to  elucidate  the  mysteries  with  which  it 
abounds  and  which  it  alone  can  solve. 

As  yet,  indeed,  this  change  is  in  spirit 
rather    than    in  practice — a    beginning 
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rather  than  a  consammation.  Just  as  it 
is  said  that  scientific  medicine  is  in  an 
infant  stage  of  development,  becaose  it 
has  only  in  recent  times  received  a  scien- 
tific life  and  organization  in  biology,  so 
it  may  as  truly  and  positively  be  said 
that  practical  mcnlicine  of  the  newer 
type  is  also  but  in  its  infancy,  and  has 
Inef ore  it  an  endless  vista  of  development 
in  its  care  for  ihe  physical  future  of  the 
human  race.  The  change,  indeed,  is  not 
so  advanced  or  manifest  in  the  art  as  in 
the  science.  If  this  hygienic  principle 
of  treatment  is  really  the  function  of  bi- 
ological medicine,  it  can  only  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  science.  And  as  this  ^reat 
and  fundamental  change  in  the  science 
has  been  gradual  and  progressive,  so  in 
the  art  is  it  also  silently  but  surely  at 
work — ^and  in  the  latter  it  is  as  radical 
and  far-reaching  as  in  the  former.  Hith- 
erto, indeed,  it  has  apparently  been  but 
little  observed,  probably  because  it  has 
been  so  gradual  and  elementary  that  it 
has  been  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  im- 
mense progress  of  the  recent  past,  and  in 
the  brightness  of  the  shining  future,  of 
the  new-born  science. 

Not  that  it  is  assumed  that  the  hy- 
gienic spirit  has  been  altogether  absent 
from  the  practice  of  the  past.  Medicine 
could  not  have  been  true  to  itself,  to  its 
instincts  and  knowledge,  were  this  the 
case.  There  has  always  been  a  hygienic 
element  in  its  art,  just  as  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  biological  element  in  its  doc- 
trine. But  as  scientific  medicine  could 
not  organically  exist  until  biology  took 
its  place  as  an  integral  science,  so  its  art 
could  not  be  formallv  and  distinctively 
hygienic  until  laws  of  life  were  fonnu- 
lated.  Speaking  in  the  light  of  to-day, 
we  should  *  say  that  there  have  always 
been  glimmerings  of  biology  in  its  sci- 
ence and  of  remedial  hygiene  in  its  art. 
But  the  art  was  no  more  truly  hyeienic 
than  the  science  was  truly  biological.  Or, 
as  perhaps  it  may  be  better  put,  ancient 
hygiene  was  negative  and  subsidiary  ; 
modern  hygiene  is  positive  and  curative. 

This  change  in  the  spirit  of  therapeu- 
tics is  by  no  means  antagonistic  to  the 
employment  of  drugs,  although  it  nat- 
urally compares  with,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent supplants,  them.  It  protests  rather 
against  an  exclusive  or  even  chief  reli- 
ance upon  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease generally  ;  for  at  present  the  hygi- 
enic method  is  so  immature  that  there  are 
not  many  diseases  in  which  drugs  can  be 
entirely  ignored.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  treat  many  cases  of  illness  satis- 


factorily in  the  present  state  of  the  heal- 
ing art  without  drugs.  But  the  tenden- 
cies of  current  research  are  plainly  more 
and  more  towards  a  purely  hygienic,  and 
away  from  the  drug,  method  of  treat- 
ment. Already  the  balance  of  trust  in 
the  mind  of  the  modem  physician  in- 
clines from  the  drugs  he  employs  to  the 
skilled  care  and  ordered  regimen  he  so 
carefully  enjoins.  \x\  an  ever-increasing 
degree  drugs  are  taking  an  accessory  and 
subordinate  place  in  a  hygienic  order  of 
practice.  And  this,  as  obviously  the  true 
principle  of  treatment,  the  only  real  ex- 
pression of  the  positive  science  of  pres- 
ent-day medicine,  must  necessarily  de- 
velop, and  to  a  large  extent  supersede 
the  use  of  drugs.  Quite  within  recent 
times  the  latter  method  of  treatment  was 
practically  the  all-in-all  of  medicine,  to 
which  any  strictly  hygienic  treatment 
was  auxiliary  and  tentative.  But  these 
two  principles  of  therapeutics  have  grad- 
ually changed  places,  until  it  would  even 
seem  that  m  no  very  distant  era  one  may 
hope  for  an  almost  drugless  medicine 
which  will  combat  disease  and  restore 
health  by  a  hygienic  regimen  of  deep  and 
elaborate  skill. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  to  most  people' 
medicine  is  not  an  erudite  science  or  a 
learned  art,  but  is  little  more  than  the 
commonplace  administration  of  physic. 
They  cannot  understand  medicine  with- 
out drugs,  and  its  virtue  and  power  are 
popularly  measured  by  the  violence  of  its 
operations.  Its  very  name  is  in  ordinary 
parlance  synonymous  with  physic.  Take 
from  it  its  pills  and  potions,  and  for  them 
you  take  away  its  whole'  art  and  mystery. 
They  do  not  believe  in  a  scheme  of  treat- 
ment, however  deep-laid  and  skilful, 
which  does  not  include  a  certain  statutory 
dosage.  So  that  as  a  rule  medical  men 
are  practically  compelled  to  give  their 
patients  a  visible  object  of  faith  in  some 
form  of  physic,  which  may  be  at  most 
designed  to  effect  some  very  subordinate 
purpose.  And  it  is  remarkable  how 
strongly  even  among  the  educated  classes 
this  feeling  prevails.  Cure  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  mixtures  and  boluses  is 
so  fixed  and  ancient  a  tradition  that  it  is 
only  very  slowly  that  the  world  will  give 
it  up.  The  anxiety  of  the  friends  of  the 
patient  wants  to  do  more  than  follow  the 
simple  directions  of  '  nursing,'  which 
have  been  so  carefully  inculcated  and 
possess  apparently  so  little  remedial 
power.  There  is  nothing  of  the  unknown 
about  them  in  which  a  fluttering  hope  of 
great  advantage  can  nestle.     Thus  it  i 
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necessary   to  educate  the  world  into  a 
belief  in   medicine  apart    from    drugs, 
which  finds  its  power  of  curing  in  adapta- 
tions of  the  common  conditions  of  life 
and  applications  of  physiological  facts— 
a  medicine  which  talces  into  its  hands  the 
whole  life,  and  orders  and  fashions  its 
every  detail  with  scientific  definiteness. 
It  is  found  in  every-day  practice  that  this 
popular  misunderstanding  of  the  modem 
spirit  of  medicine  constantly  checks  the 
little  tentative  advances  of  a  more  scien- 
tific treatment,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  generally  understood  how 
powerfully  the  various  processes  of  the 
economy  may  be  affected  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  conditions  of  common  life. 
This  more  positive  recognition  of  bio- 
logical truths  in  therapeutics  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  seemingly  paradoxical 
position  so  frequently  assumed   in   the 
best  professional  circles — that  it  is  in- 
correct and  unscientific  to  speak  of  the 
cure  of  disease.     From  a  simple  cold  to 
a  yellow  fever,  from  a  tiny  scratch  to  a 
broken  limb,  medicine  can  do  no  more 
than  to  place  the  affected  part  in  the  best 
way  of  curing  itself.      Surely  no   finer 
tribute  could    be  paid   to  the  historic 
Father  of  medicine  than  this  reversion 
of  the  22nd  century  of  the  doctrine  and 
experience  of  his  art  to  his  oft-quoted 
principle,  t&vouv  t^ffeig-  Itrrpdi.      What     he, 
the    founder    of      dogmatic    medicine, 
«aw,  is  the  fundamental  axiom  of  experi- 
mental medicine.  It  removes  hindrances, 
stimulates  or  inhibits  erring  processes, 
and  waits  upon  the  great  work  of  heal- 
ing by  the  natural  energies.  It  is  very 
desirable,  both  in  the  interests  of  medi- 
cine and  of  the  patient,  that  this  truer 
conception  of  the  reparative  processes  of 
the  system  should  generally  obtain.     It 
defines,  at  least  negatively,   the  possi- 
bilities of  medicine,  and  shows  at  any 
Tate  what  cannot  be  expected  from  it. 
And  it  emphasizes  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  the  prophylactic  and  hygienic 
aspects  of  the  science,  assigning  to  it  the 
paramount  plftce  in  common  life  which 
18  its  due.    The  vulgar  notion  of  a  *  cure,' 
that  the  reparative  processes  of  the  body 
are  at  the  command  of  medicine,  and  that 
a  good  recovery  leaves  no  trace  what- 
ever of  injury  in  the  parts  affected,  is  a 
delusion.     Even  in  the  most  perfect  con- 
valescence, in  which  no  feeling  or  sign  of 
a  past  illness  can  be  discovered,  either 
by  the  detective  skill  of  the  physician  or 
by  the  stress  upon  the  system  of  exacting 
work,  there  is,  in  reality,  in  altered  tissue 
<or  the  diminution  of  life  power,  some 


mark  of  the  illness  which  is  ineffaceable. 
In  so  slight  an  injury  even  as  a  skin-deep 
cut,  the  mark  remains  for  life.  And 
when  a  superficial  abrasion  has  healed, 
the  new  skin  is  not  '  skin '  at  all,  and  has 
none  of  the  properties  of  true  skin  ;  new 
skin  no  more  really  comes  than  does  a 
new  finger  in  place  of  a  lost  one.  The 
transient '  colds,'  which  the  Englishman 
comes  to  regard  as  an  annual  tribute  to 
his  native  climate,  leave  each  one  a  mor- 
bid something  which  entails  a  greater 
susceptibility  to  the  catching  of  another. 
And  so  in  greater  degree  is  it  in  more 
serious  disease.  Even  in  the  blood,  so 
constantly  changed  and  renewed,  this 
rule  holds  still ;  and  it  is  frequently  ob- 
sei*ved  by  the  older  army  surgeons  that 
a  great  loss  in  the  field,  after  the  period 
of  development  of  the  body  has  passed, 
leaves  the  soldier  more  or  less  blanched 
and  weakened  for  life.  The  general  com- 
prehension of  the  elementary  truth,  that 
medicine  repairs  but  cannot  renew^  will, 
more  probably  than  anything  else,  con- 
duce to  a  truer  conception  of  its  aims 
and  possibilities. 

In  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine 
these  changes  can  be  seen,  almost  insensi- 
bly but  surely,  at  work.  They  are  manifest 
in  the  common  facts  of  physic- taking. 
Since  the  time  of  our  fathers  great 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  are  still  in 
progress,  all  in  the  direction  of  the  dim- 
inution of  the  volume  and  number  of 
drugs  administered.  Doses  are  getting 
smsJler,  pills  are  dwindling  in  size,  and 
powders  are  growing  so  beautifully  less 
as  to  suggest  at  no  distant  period  their 
final  and  blessed  extinction  without  hope 
of  resurrection.  Drops  are  substituted 
for  tablespoonf uls,  and  effervescing  salts 
for  the  black  draught  of  still  blacker 
memory.  The  whilom  bolus,  monstrous 
in  size  and  nastiness,  is  an  extinct  type  or 
physic,  and  what  pills  still  survive  in 
dwarfed  form  decorously  cover  their 
nakedness  in  coats  of  varied  hue,  or  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  seductive  guise  of 
bond  fide  sugar-plums.  Numberless  are 
the  ways  and  forms  in  which  now-a-days 
the  horror  of  physic  contrives  to  hide  it- 
self. 

But  a  more  strictly  scientific  step  in  the 
same  direction  consists  in  a  greater 
recognition  of  the  first  principle  of  all 
drug-giving,  that  the  action  of  the  rem- 
edy shall  be  as  direct  as  possible  upon  the 
part  affected,  and  as  little  as  possible  upon 
any  other  part — as  immediately  and  ex- 
clusively topical  as  may  be.  Of  course, 
in  constitutional  diseases,  in  which  the 
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whole  system  is  involved,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable tnat  the  remedy  should  act  upon 
the  system  generally.  And  it  is  true  ttiat 
there  must  always  be  some  constitutional 
change  corresponding  to  a  purely  local 
affection  ;  but  the  best  way  to  relieve  this 
constitutional  derangement  is  frequently 
by  directing  the  treatment  upon  one 
organ  or  function  only.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  in  every  organ  of  the 
body — of  the  heart,  the  brain,  the  lungs — 
drugs  are  poured  into  the  stomach,  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood,  and  carried  not 
alone  to  the  destined  haven  but  to  every 
other  part — where,  in  fact,  they  may  be 
not  only  not  wanted  but  may  do  harm. 
As  if  in  war  the  invader  dispersed  his 
forces  in  small  bodies  over  the  whole 
country,  instead  of  paralyzing  the  power 
of  the  foe  by  operatmg  against  his  strong 
positions.  In  this  way  local  improvement 
18  obtained  at  the  cost  of  more  or  less  de- 
rangement of  the  whole  system  ;  so  that 
a  strong  tendency  may  be  observed  in 
present-day  practice  towards  bringing  the 
action  of  a  drug  more  immediately  upon 
the  part  designed,  and  upon  no  other. 
Moreover,  by  the  direct  application  of  a 
drug  to  the  seat  of  disease,  at  least  its 
first  and  chief  effect  is  in  and  upon  that 
part,  and  the  action  upon   the  system 

fenerally  is  secondary  and  less  potent, 
'or  bronchial  affections,  as  a  common  in- 
stance, remedies  are  far  more  effective 
when  applied  locally  by  inhalation  in  the 
form  of  vapour  or  spray,  or  soluble  pow- 
der, than  when  given  per  oremy  and  reach- 
ing the  lungs  only  after  coursing  through 
other  organs.  The  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  an  active  remedy 
is  another  example  of  the  same  tendency 
to  restrict  the  operation  of  the  remedy  to 
the  part  affected.  Even  in  aniesthetiza- 
tion  this  principle  is  also  illustrated  in  the 
benumbing  effect  of  cold  produced  by  a 
fine  spray  of  ether  upon  a  limited  part 
for  minor  operations. 

In  the  practical  treatment  of  disease, 
the  chief  feature  of  latter-day  medicine 
would  appear  to  be  this  greater  reliance 
upon  simpler  and  more  natural  remedial 
agents,  in  the  diminution  of  the  use  of 
drugs  and  the  therapeutic  employment  of 
the  common  facts  of  life.  The  primary 
conditions  of  existence — air,  warmth,  diet, 
exercise — are  all  appealed  to  for  curative 
aid  as  they  have  never  been  before,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  mode  of 
operation  had  not  before  been  sufficiently 
defined.  So  that  modern  medicine  may 
be  said  generally  to  consist  in  giving  free 
scope   to  the  natural  impulses  towards 


the  restoration  of  health,  in  supporting 
them,  and  in  removing  obstacles  from 
their  course.  Thus  it  comes  to  look  upon 
the  use  of  drugs  as  a  forced  and  artificial 
interruption  to  the  processes  of  the  econ- 
omy which  must  be  regarded  with 
grave  suspicion.  With  the  exception 
of  those  which  are  normally  found 
in  the  system,  as  iron  for  example,  which 
are  in  reality  food,  they  are  necessarily 
alien  to  the  body,  and  induce  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  economy  which,  bow- 
ever  beneficial  it  may  be  for  the  imme- 
diate purpose,  is  in  fact  quite  abnormal 
This  abnormal  effect  is  indeed  in  its  de- 
gree what  is  commonly  termed  'poison- 
ous,' because  the  very  intention  of  the 
drug  is  to  produce  a  certain  derangement 
of  function  which  may  in  some  manner  or 
degree  counteract  a  certain  derangement 
of  disease.  For  a  *  poison  '  of  course  is 
simply  a  question  of  dose,  and  even  the 
most  innocuous  of  drugs — as  for  instance 
the  carbonate  of  soda  which  old  women 

Eut  in  their  tea  and  old  men  in  their 
eer — is  /poisonous'  in  its  cumulative 
effects.  Thus  it  is  manifestly  a  great 
gain  if  the  morbid  condition  can  be  met 
by  other  less  perturbing  agencies,  which 
do  not  induce  even  the  small  degree  of 
poisoning  which  in  the  use  of  drugs  is 
the  very  remedial  action  that  is  desider- 
ated. Just  as  in  geology  the  cosmic 
operations  are  better  explained  by  the 
silent  and  unceasing  action  of  the  ordi- 
nary forces  now  at  work  in  the  globe 
than  by  former  theories  of  convulsions 
and  earthquakes,  so  in  medicine  the 
violent  operations  of  the  drug-treatment 
are  being  gradually  superseded  by  the 
utilization  of  the  natural  conditions  of 
every-day  life. 

Not,  however,  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  spirit  of  biological  medicine  that 
is  absolutely  hostile  to  the  employment 
of  drugs  in  disease  ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary. It  uses  them  with  new  aims  and 
new  purposes.  It  has  supplied  a  definite 
biological  intention  for  the  use  of  a  drug^ 
by  the  knowledge  of  its  physiological 
action  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that 
a  drug  can  be  used  by  scientific  medi* 
cine.  It  brings  into  action  a  normal 
process  to  counteract  a  process  of  dis- 
ease which  in  kind  or  degree  is  abnor> 
mal.  Only,  as  the  operation  of  a  drug 
is  attended  by  many  risks  of  the  excita- 
tion of  the  more  or  less  abnormal,  it 
prefers  when  practicable  to  use  some 
other  more  natural  means.  And  this  is 
becoming  more  possible  day  by  day  in 
the  regular  and    assured    progrefls   of 
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physiological  medicine.  It  is  in  this 
way  only  that  the  use  of  drugs  is  being 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  therapeutic 
world.  When  the  effect  of  a  drug  can 
be  obtained  by  any  procedure  which  is 
less  alien  to  the  economy,  the  use  of  the 
drug  is  doomed.  A  striking  example  of 
this  was  seen  in  the  surgery  of  the 
Franco-German  war.  More  enthusias- 
tically and  unreservedly  even  than  in 
England  was  Lister's'  antiseptic  system 
adopted  in  Germany.  The  hospitals  of 
that  country  had  long  been  in  so  evil 
a  state  of  mal-sanitation  that  the  sur- 
geons hardly  dared  to  operate  because  of 
the  unremitting  prevalence  of  '  hospital 
diseases.'  Under  the  protectioa  of  the 
antiseptic  (carbolic  or  boracic  acid  gen- 
erally)  these  infectious  disorders  were 
abolished y  and  operations  could  be  freely 
performed.  But  in  the  field  the  elabo- 
rate procedure  of  the  Listerian  system 
was  impracticable,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  statistics  of  the  wounded  who  were 
treated  in  the  field  tents,  as  a  necessity 
of  the  advanced  lines  of  the  forces,  were 
at  least  as  favourable  as  those  of  the 
^  complete  antisepticism '  of  the  hospitals 
at  the  bases  of  operations.  Obviously 
this  was  due  to  the  free  circulation  of 
the  more  natural  antiseptic  fresh  air,  and 
soon  the  convalescents  even  at  home 
were  treated  in  the  same  way.  In  Lon- 
don itself,  with  its  air  laden  with  the 
taint  of  man  and  beast  in  crowds,  the 
two  systems  of  what  we  may  term  natu- 
ral and  artificial  antisepticism  were  tried 
side  by  side,  with  results  quite  as  good 
for  the  former.  At  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Mr.  Savory  has  obtained  re- 
sults by  effective  sanitation  simply — that 
is,  practically,  plenty  of  fresh  air — which 
compare  favourably  with  the  best  of  the 
Listerian  system.  P^urthermore  it  must 
be  observed  that  not  only  were  the  re- 
sults of  the  open-air  treatment  as  good 
as  those  obtained  under  the  protection  of 
an  antiseptic,  as  carbolic  acid,  but  cer- 
tain risks  incident  to  the  latt^  were  also 
avoided.  Healing  *by  first  intention,' 
the  quickest  and  most  perfect  process,  is 
often  interfered  with  ;  while  poisoning 
by  absorption  of  the  drug  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  chills  caused  by  its  application 
in  the  spray,  have  been  repeatedly  as- 
signed as  causes  of  death  after  opera- 
tions. So  that  here  is  an  apt  illustration 
of  our  argument.  The  use  of  the  antisep- 
tic drug  is  undoubtedly  advantageous,  but 
the  more  natural  antiseptic — *  nygienic ' 
treatment  as  we  should  call  it  nere — is 
at  least  as  beneficial,  and  avoids  certain 
risks  attending  the  former.     If  therefore 


the  natural  is  as  effective  as  the  artificial 
antiseptic  it  must  as  certainly  be  pre- 
ferred, as  it  is  certainly  more  simple  and 
pleasabt  and  safe.  The  use  of  the  chemi- 
cal antisepticism  can  only  prevail  where 
from  architectural  or  other  faults  the 
antisepticism  of  fresh  air  is  hardly  prac- 
ticable. There  is,  of  course,  far  more  in 
the  Listerian  system  than  has  been  no- 
ticed here,  but  this  aspect  of  it  holds 
true  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  point 
discussed. 

But  even  in  this  scientific  use  of  drugs 
there  are  many  indications  of  the  in- 
creasing prevalence  of  the  biolo^cal 
spirit — ^they  are  employed  with  strictly 
biological  designs.  Conspicuous,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  triumph  of  antiseptics  has 
been  in  surgery,  in  the  sister  art  of  medi- 
cine proper  they  have  also  achieved  de- 
cided success.  Nearly  a  whole  class  of 
diseases,  the  specific  fevers,  have  been 
traced  in  recent  years  to  a  contdgium 
vivum,  to  bacteria  and  organized  forms, 
and  this  fact  suggested  plainly  the  use  of 
'  internal  antiseptics.'  Or  again,  as  soon  as 
the  ferments  which  are  the  active  agents 
of  digestion  were  isolated  and  their 
moduB  operandi  defined,  the  treatment  of- 
a  large  class  of  disorders  of  this  func- 
tion became  in  the  sense  of  this  paper 
truly  *  hygienic,'  by  simply  supplying 
the  defective  ferment.  Of  these  fer- 
ments perhaps  the  most  popularly  known 
is  pepsin  for  the  gastric  secretion.  A 
still  more  striking  example  of  this  change 
of  spirit  in  practical  medicine  is  seen  in 
the  complete  oblivion  to  which  the  old 
cry  for  *  specific '  drugs  has  fallen.  A 
specific  remedy  which  blindly  counter- 
acts in  every  degree  and  form  the  work- 
ings of  a  certain  disease  is  the  acme,  the 
very  ideal,  of  the  drug  principle  of  treat- 
ment. And  the  ideal  of  all  specifics  is 
the  magic  elixir  of  life  of  the  old  al- 
chemists. The  search  for  specifics  was 
the  highest  aim  of  many  past  genera- 
tions of  medicine,  but  now  such  inquiries 
are  lightly  thought  of  and  rarely  wished 
for,  and  are  regarded  as  unscientific. 
Welcomed  in  practice  they  would  be  be- 
yond doubt,  but  the  discovery  of  the 
most  effective  specific  could  be  in  no  true 
sense  termed  a  scientific  advance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  specifics  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  medicine  of  a  generation  past 
have  been,  or  seem  likely  to  be,  found  ; 
at  any  rate,  they  would  be  accidents  and 
not  consequences  of  its  progress.  The 
late  Dr.  Alison  of  Edinburgh,  one  of 
the  most  philosophical  teachers  of  his 
day,  was  wont,  it  is  said,  to  remark  that 
the  advance  of  medicine  must  be  looked 
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for  in  two  directions — ^the  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  discovery 
of  specifies.  But,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
the  scientific  progress  in  the  former  di- 
rection since  his  time  has  quite  dis- 
credited the  pursuit  of  the  latter.  The 
two  ereat  specifics  of  his  materia  medtcOy 
quinine  in  mabiria  and  mercury  in  syph- 
ilis, are  practically  the  only  real  specifics 
of  ours.  And  while  their  value  is  as 
freely  recognized  as  ever,  their  position 
as  *  specifics '  in  the  older  sense  has  been 
impaired  rather  than  strengthened. 

This  change  in  the  principles  of  prac- 
tical medicine,  however,  is  best  seen  in 
its  manipulation  of  the  common  condi- 
tions of  existence.  It  not  only  defines 
certain  modifications  of  the  habits  and 
processes  of  life  for  the  general  support 
of  its  treatment,  but  it  charges  tnem 
with  distinctively  curative  Unctions. 
Fresh  air,  for  instance,  is  not  only  recog- 
nized as  the  first  necessity  of  all  reme- 
dial procedure,  but  it  is  employed  in  a 
variety  of  ways  as  a  healing  power.  For 
some  affections  of  the  lungs  it  is  con- 
densed, so  that  when  inspired  it  exerts  an 
expansive  influence  on  the  chest,  opening 
up  collapsed  air  spaces,  and  effecting  all 
the  good  of  the  restoration,  at  least  for 
the  time,  of  perfect  inspiration.  For 
other  diseases  it  is  rarefied — the  barom- 
etric pressure  is  reduced,  and  it  is  then 
simply  inspired  or  arranged  as  an  atmos- 
phere for  the  whole  body,  relieving 
weakened  thoracic  muscles  of  a  large 
part  of  their  work  in  expansion.  Or, 
again,  the  composition  oi  the  air  is 
altered,  and  a  higher  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen inhaled,  or  it  is  mixed  with  the 
fumes  or  vapours  of  medicinal  substances, 
which  have  then  an  immediate  action 
upon  the  air  passages.  For  these  pur- 
poses air-tight  rooms  have  been  em- 
ployed, principally  in  Germany,  where 
the  patient  sits  in  an  atmosphere  the 
barometric  pressure  of  which  is  increased 
or  diminished,  as  the  case  may  require. 
More  portable  apparatus  have  been  used 
in  England,  but  nitherto  they  have  not 
been  generally  adopted,  on  account, 
probably,  of  their  expense,  and  the  nov- 
elty of  their  principle  as  a  therapeutic 
expedient.  These  mechanical  aids  to  the 
physics  of  respiration  supply  ceitain 
effects  which  no  drug  could  give  ;  and  by 
restoring  for  a  greater  or  less  period  the 
natural  working  of  a  function  disordered 
by  disease,  open  up  possibilities  of  bene- 
fit which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  of 
the  blood  in  the  body  has  to  pass  through 


I  the  lungs,  the  importance  of  a  perfect 
'  respiration  by  which  this  pa&sage  is  ma- 
'  tenally  assisted  is  obvious  to  every  one. 
Of  late  years  very  successful  results  in 
the  treatment  of  oonsumption  have  been 
obtained  by  a  mountain  residence,  even 
though  the  winter's  cold.     Davos  Platz 
'  and  the  Engadine  have  acquired  much 
fame  in  this  way.    Even  in  a  pronounced 
'  stage,    consumptives    take   freely    out- 
•  door  exercise    amidst    snow  and  ice,  if 
only  the  air  is  not  damp.     In  this  moun- 
'  tain-cure  hygienic  conditions  are  almost 
exclusively  relied  upon,  and  drugs  are 
,  relegated  to  very  subordinate  and  occa- 
'  sional  uses,  or  are  even  abandoned  alto- 
'  gether.     And  this  may  be  taken  fairly  to 
illustrate  the  relative  value  which  mod- 
I  em  medicine   places  upon    drugs    and 
I  a  hygienic  regimen,  for  remedial  pur- 
I  poses  in  chronic  disease.     When,  how- 
ever, the  success  thus  obtained  is  ana- 
lyzed, it  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what 
elements,  one  or  several,  it  is  to  be  as- 
cribed.    To  begin  with,  the  success  itself 
is  well   substantiated,    and    cannot    be 
puffed  away  as  merely  the  gloss  of  theo- 
rists, or  the  fancy  of  enthusiasts,  which 
have  made  the  fortune  of  so  many  cure- 
places.   Then,  again,  the  strictly  ordered 
regimen  of  each  successive  day,  the  so- 
cial retirement,  the  absence  of  feverish 
excitements    and     the    varied     stimuli, 
psychic   and  physical,  which   the  mere 
*  change '  affords,  must  all  have  a  due  share 
of  honour.  Give  also  to  the  purity  of  the 
bracing  mountain  air,  the  flood  of  bright 
sunshine,  and  the    low  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere   abundant  credit.     And  yet 
there  remains  in  the  general  success  of 
this  treatment  ample  ground  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  rarefaction  of  the 
atmosphere  is  also  a  large  and  important 
I  factor.     This  is  also  supported  by  primd 
facie  inferences   from  recent  researches 
into  the  conditions,  physical  and  patho- 
logica],  of  the  case. 

Turning  from  air  to  water,  we  come 
upon  one  of  the  most  crying  needs  of  the 
practical  medicine  of  to-day  in  the  want  of 
a  scientific  investigation  into  a  true  *  hy- 
dropathy.' Not,  be  it  observed,  that 
hydropathy  is  a  water  treatment  after 
all,  but  that  water  is  the  medium  for  the 
application  of  heat  and  cold  to  the  body. 
These  may  be  described  as,  in  divers 
i  physiological  ways,  the  two  primaiy  and 
most  natural  stimuli  of  all  life,  and  they 
give  to  this  method  of  treatment  great 
and  varied  influence  upon  the  several 
functions  and  processes.  Already  simple 
applications  of  heat  and  cold  are  among 
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the  most  valued  agents  of  every-day 
practice,  and  they  are  manifestly  making 
their  way  quickly  and  surely  to  a  fore- 
most and  almost  exclusive  place  in  the 
treatment  of  many  diseases.  A  popular 
instance  comes  to  mind  in  the  use  of  the 
flpinal  ice-hags  for  sea-sickness,  which  are 
undouhtedly  the  most  effectual  remedy, 
if  not  the  only  one,  for  this  dreaded 
affection.  Nor  does  their  use  realize  any 
of  those  disagreeable  sensations  which 
the  mere  notion  suggests  ;  and  only  those 
who  have  tried  them  can  imagine  the  ex- 
•ceeding  sense  of  comfort  and  easeful ness 
which  they  induce  throughout  the  system. 
It  is  the  scientific  employment  of  a  natural 
remedy.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  hygienic  expression  of  biologi- 
cal medicine.  Sea- sickness  is  substan- 
tially a  nervous  affection,  and  this  method 
of  treatment  proceeds  by  acting  directly 
upon  the  nerve  centres  instead  of  indi- 
rectly by  pouring  sedatives  into  the 
stomach.  It  treats  the  affection  from 
cause  to  effect,  and  not  backwards  from 
the  stomach  to  the  nervous  system  ;  and 
it  controls  the  disturbances  of  the  head, 
stomach,  and  other  parts  from  their  cen- 
tral source  of  excitation. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  great  remedial 
power  lies  unutilized  in  a  genuine  hydro- 
pathy, and  it  calls  urgently  for  earnest 
study  and  research.  Although  baths  of 
all  kinds  have  in  all  ages  been  extensively 
used,  their  effects  upon  the  functions  in- 
dividually have  never  been  investigated 
in  the  scientific  spirit.  Of  every  possible 
form  and  medium,  of  every  possible  tem- 
perature, they  have  yet  been  never  prop- 
erly examined  for  therapeutic  purposes. 
Men  have  *  felt  better '  after  them,  but 
liow  and  why  they  have  only  guessed  or 
expressed  in  very  general  terms.  But 
now  that  medicine  is  basing  itself  upon 
the  natural  operation  of  the  ordinary  life 
processes,  and  makes  a  biological  study 
of  every  change  of  function,  hydropathy 
under  a  better  title  must  become  a  promi- 
nent method  of  treatment.  The  reasons 
which  have  conduced  to  this  seeming 
neglect  are  not  far  to  seek.  Foremost  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  this  method  demands 
greater  resources  than  ordinary  house- 
holds  afford,  and  that  special  attendance 
of  a  certain  skill  is  necessary.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  give  a  pill  or  a  draught 
than  a  bath  of  a  particular  form  and  tem- 
perature and  duration.  Then  again  the 
effects  upon  the  system  are  as  a  rule  too 
general,  not  sufficiently  restricted  or  local- 
ized, for  many  purposes  of  medicine.  It 
is  only  the  broad  effects  which  have  been 


hitherto  observed,  and  the  information 
which  is  now  so  urgently  required  con- 
cerns the  particular  minor  alterations  of 
function  which  make  up  the  general 
effect.  This,  well  formulated,  would  at 
once  place  the  treatment  upon  a  scientific 
basis,  and  supply  a  remedial  agent  of 
very  great  power.  Beyond  a  few  ele- 
mentary facts  of  general  significance,little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  the  action  of  heat 
or  cold  upon  the  economy.  And  yet  there 
are  no  agencies  which  are  at  once  so 
potent  and  natural.  Physicians  are  un- 
able to  employ  a  remedy  of  the  action  of 
which  in  detail  so  little  is  known.  Nor 
have  the  means  or  data  been  hitherto  sug- 
gested by  which  the  effects  of  hydropathy 
can  be  measured  and  controlled.  Its 
power  moreover  is  so  great  that,  in  our 
present  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  modus 
opera7idiy  there  must  be  always  a  certain 
risk.  A  beginning  may  be  said  to  have 
been  made  of  late  years  in  this  study  by 
biological  methods,  in  the  use  of  baths  to 
reduce  high  temperatures  in  certain  spe- 
cific fevers.  And  this  treatment  has  been 
markedly  successful,  but  its  effects  have 
been  too  complex  to  admit  of  definition 
sufficiently  clear  to  ensure  its  general 
adoption.  For  indeed  the  very  greatness 
of  the  power  which  hydropathy  wields  is 
for  the  present  a  drawback  to  its  common 
use,  j-ince  it  always  involves  certain  thera- 
peutic risks.  Probably,  however,  nothing 
has  done  more  to  repel  earnest  research 
than  the  suspicion  of  quackery  which 
taints  the  practice  that  ordinarily  goes  by 
this  name.  Huge  establishments  can  only 
be  made  to  pay  by  full  houses  well  kept 
up,  and  this  is  found  as  a  rule  to  require 
that  their  calling  be  magnified  in  ways 
which  are  at  once  too  special  and  popular 
to  be  scientific  and  genuine.  The  whole 
question  can  only  be  satisfactorily  studied 
in  a  place  which  has  every  convenience 
and  means  of  research.  But  the  study 
must  not  be  from  the  proprietary  and 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  must  be 
single-eyed  in  its  devotion  to  scientific 
aims.  Seed  which  is  sown  to  bring  forth 
a  money  crop  cannot  be  expected  to  bear 
the  fruits  of  science. 

So  too  the  advance  of  physiology  has 
given  to  medicine  much  clearer  and 
more  positive  definitions  of  diet  as  a 
therapeutic  agent.  In  place  of  the  *  full,' 
*  middle,'  and  *  low  '  diets,  with  vagaries 
of  alcoholic  adjuncts,  which  regulated 
the  invalid  table  of  yore,  science  now  im- 
peratively pre-  and  proscribes  the  various 
classes  and  preparations  of  food  with  de- 
finite purposes  in  different  diseases.     On 
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the  one  hand,  for  instance,  it  prohibits 
meat  in  kidney  disease,  sugar-generating 
substances  in  diabetes,  and  on  the  other 
orders  fatty  food  as  the  great  prophy- 
lactic of  consumption,  and  a  purely  milk 
diet  in  typhoid  fever.  Jt  resolves  the 
extensive  classes  of  alimentary  substan- 
ces into  certain  food-elements  which 
have  distinct  physiological  uses.  It  ana- 
lyzes and  measures  the  body- waste  which 
is  to  be  replaced  by  food,  and  tracks  each 
element  in  its  transmigrations  through 
the  system  to  its  destination  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  body  or  fuel  for  its  ma- 
chinery. Thus  it  is  able  to  assign 
to  each  article  of  food  a  definite 
value  and  use,  and  often  checks  or  re- 
moves disease  by  dietary  regulations 
alone.  Errors  multiform  of  eating  and 
drinking  are  the  first  objects  of  medical 
care  in  almost  every  case,  and  they  are 
as  pernicious  in  omission  as  in  commis- 
sion. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as 
the  physiological  relations  of  food  to  the 
requirements  of  the  system  are  more 
dennitely  formulated,  both  the  kind,  and 
quantity,  and  form  of  diet  will  be  more 
strictly  ordered,  the  preparation  and 
proportions  of  the  various  food- elements, 
the  starches,  albumens,  fats,  and  inor- 
ganic substances,  will  be  governed  by 
more  positive  remedial  intentions.  Dif- 
ferent diets  for  different  climates,  occu- 
pations, habits,  and  ages  of  life  are  al- 
ready tabulated  and  snould  be  regularly 
observed.  Even  for  men  in  similar  vo- 
cations and  places  of  residence,  modifica- 
tions of  the  ordinary  food-schemes  are 
commonly  necessary.  Dr.  Johnson  rec- 
ognized a  certain  morality  in  the  care  of 
things  gastronomic  when  he  expressed 
distrust  of  the  man  who  never  gave  a 
thought  to  his  dinner.  Happy  is  the  man 
who  knows  not  that  he  has  a  stomach  ; 
but  for  the  many  who  have  attained  this 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  through 
much  tribulation,  happiness  can  only  be 
assured  by  an  enlightened  respect  for 
this  much-exercised  organ.    . 

Light  is  another  of  the  essentials  of 
life  which  has  always  been  more  or  less 
definitely  recognized  as  a  prime  agent  in 
healing  processes.  The  very  instinct  of 
life,  the  joy  in  bright  sunshine,  the  exhil- 
aration which  even  artificial  radiance  in- 
cites, and  the  repulsion  which  gloom  and 
darkness  inspire,  have  always  made  man 
seek  the  light  for  all  the  active  parts  of 
his  life.  That  light  is  a  direct  and  power- 
ful stimulus  of  all  animal  life  is  manifest 
from  many  considerations.  It  is  even 
true  as  a  general  observation  that  where 


the  greater  light  is  there  will  be  the 
greater  life — ^greater  in  the  number  and 
forms  of  its  varieties,  and  greater  in  the 
force  and  intensity  of  its  manifestations. 
It  is  of  common  note  how  the  glory  of 
sunshine,  even  of  our  mist-veiled  kind,, 
quickens  the  pulse  of  our  animal  life, 
swells  the  songs  of  our  birds,  and  fiUs- 
the  air  with  myriad  insect  forms.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  sunlight  stills  to  rest 
all  this  light-quickened  life.  Every  one 
attributes  the  wan  lustreless  skin  which 
covers  but  not  adorns  the  denizens  of  our 
great  cities,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  sheen> 
less  rays  which  have  lost  their  power  in 
the  struggle  through  smoke  and  fumes.. 
But  although  these  things  are  of  such 
common  and  ancient  remark,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  year  or  two  that  a  scien- 
tific explanation  has  been  forthcoming  to 
assert  the  physiological  value  of  light. 
Both  the  coloured  and  the  colourless* 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  have  been  shown 
to  be  sensitive  to  its  influence.  And 
this  in  all  likelihood  is  but  the  first  little- 
step  in  the  biological  study  of  the  action 
of  light.  So  that  favouring  and  stimula- 
ting certain  processes  of  the  economy,  it 
may  be  more  than  a  mere  fancy  to  pic- 
ture our  son's  son's  doctors  prescribing 
light  as  a  curative  expedient  of  a  certain 
form,  intensity,  and  duration.  Recog- 
nizing the  essential  identity  of  all  life,, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  the  growth 
of  Dr.  Siemens'  strawberries  under  the 
influence  of  the  electric  light  is  full  of 
suggestiveness  if  not  of  proof. 

Exercise  also  has  in  late  years  been 
enlisted  to  a  large  extent  in  the  service 
of  medicine.  To  preserve  a  due  balance 
of  health  every  function  must  be  in  active 
operation,  and  every  organ  must  be  duly 
exercised.  Modern  physiology  has  de- 
scribed the  structure  and  processes  of 
these  organs,  and  has  shown  how  their 
action  may  be  stimulated  or  repressed  by 
varying  forms  of  exercise.  So  the  prob- 
lem for  each  man  is  to  make  his  recrea- 
tion the  exact  and  sufiScing  complement 
of  his  daily  labour.  Those  organs  which 
have  not  had  free  scope  for  exertion  in 
the  day's  work  must  be  exercised  in  the 
day's  recreation.  For  in  this  way  change 
of  labour  is  the  truest  rest.  And  until 
men  have  worked  out  this  problem,  each 
for  one's  own  self,  they  have  not  learned 
the  first  lesson  of  a  rational  order  of  life. 
But  nowadays  medicine  has  taken  in 
hand,  in  a  limited  but  significant 
measure,  and  in  something  of  the  old 
Greek  sense  of  *  gymnastics,'  the  day's 
exercise  as  a  therapeutic  power,  and  pre- 
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scribes  concerning  it  for  remedial  pur 
poses  in  relation  to  every  function. 
Even  for  the  brain,  which  of  all  parts  of 
the  body  might  seem  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  a  mode  of  treatment,  a 
skilful  plan  of  exercise  has  many  bene- 
fits, both  positive  and  negative.  A  com- 
mon instance  is  to  be  found  in  our 
asylums,  in  which  the  laborious  employ- 
ment of  the  patients  has  for  many  thera- 
peutic purposes  entirely  superseded  the 
use  of  drugs.  There  is  no  more  effectual 
calmative  to  the  irritable  nervous  system 
than  the  healthy  fatigue  of  sustained 
labour.  And  by  giving  free  scope  in  this 
way  to  the  energies  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, an  irregular  and  tumultuous  explo- 
sion of  pent-up  force  is  prevented.  The 
beautifully  disciplined  exercises  of  the 
Swedish  school  of  gymnastics  have  shown 
a  remarkable  power  ^  of  developing  or 
evoking  nervous  energy,  and  of  controll- 
ing or  subduing  erratic  impulses.  Fur- 
thermore, in  a  well  directed  scheme  of 
habitual  exercise  lies  beyond  doubt  the 
greatest  power  known  to  medicine  of 
eradicating,  or  at  least  keeping  in  abey- 
ance, hereditary  tendencies  to  disease. 
Plenty  of  singing  and  rowing  for  the 
children  of  phthisical  parents,  for  exam- 
ple, and  a  robust  open-air  life  for  the 
heirs  of  gout,  will,  more  than  any  kind  or 
measure  of  drug  administration,  prove 
positive  means  of  cure. 

It  might  be  expected  that  in  tracing 
the  medicine  of  the  future  to  the  primary 
conditions  of  life,  the  grand  universal 
force  of  electricity  will  be  one  of  its 
chief  agents.  Witn  currents  ever  circling 
in  each  part  and  organ  of  the  system, 
and  great  resultant  currents  in  constant 
stream  through  the  body  as  a  whole,  one 
is  tempted  to  think  that  the  secret  of  life 
is  surely  here.  But  whatever  its  relation 
to  life  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  life 
itself.  And  the  progress  of  science  only 
tends  to  separate  more  widely  the  physi- 
cal from  the  physiological  force,  and 
show  how  entirely  distinct,  although 
closely  related,  they  really  are.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  electricity 
is  one  of  the  forces  that  go  to  make  up 
life.  And  although  its  great  power  and 
varied  uses  have  been  keenly  studied  and 
gratefully  adopted  in  medicine,  it  is  more 
and  more  clearly  seen  that  its  application 
must  be  skilled  and  cautious.  Of  the  many 
unctuously  puffed  '  Life  Restorers,'  belts, 
and  plates,  only  those  should  be  worn 
which  have  no  manner  of  electric  power, 
as  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  anything  of 
the  kind  wiiich  has  such  power  is  in  the 


exact  degree  of  that  power  nocuous  for 
constant  use. 

May  it,  then,  be  reasonably  anticipated 
that  medicine  will  ever  cease  from 
troubling  the  victim  of  disease  by  drugs 
— that  the  happy  patient  of  the  future 
will  escape  from  the  nauseous  physic,  the 
horror  and  dread  of  which  are  so  de- 
pressing to  the  vexed  and  prostrate 
spirit — that  he  will  be  cured  by  a  regi- 
men of  comprehensive  plan,  elaborate  de- 
tail, and  profound  design  ?  Several  hints 
of  no  little  significance  may  be  gathered 
from  current  practice  in  answer  to  this 
interesting  question.  Treatment  by 
drugs  becomes  more  simple  and  direct 
every  year.  Instead  of  the  wondrous 
medley — an  oUa  podrida — of  drugs  of 
former  times,  the  modern  prescription 
consists  of  a  single  drug  used  with  a  sin- 
gle  inJ,ention.  The  drug  is  not  given  for 
the  vague  reason  that  it  has  been  found 
*  to  do  good,'  but  with  a  distinct  aim  to 
produce  some  definite  physiological  effect. 
The  materia  medica  are  reduced  to  their 
essential  forms,  and  active  principles  of 
definite  strength  and  constitution  and  of 
minute  proportions  are  used  in  the  place 
of  the  uncertain  and  bulky  drug  in  its 
natural  state.  Doses  are  being  reduced 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  and 
methods  of  exhibiting  them  repeatedly 
come  into  notice  w^hich  are  more  direct 
and  exclusive  in  their  application  to  the 
affected  part  than  that  which  makes  the 
stomach  suffer  for  the  offences  of  every 
other  part.  All  thes^  facts  may  be  said 
to  show  a  general  tendency  towards  the 
restriction  of  the  drug  principle  of  treat- 
ment, to  make  it  more  simple  and  at  the 
same  time  more  direct,  and  to  free  it 
from  much  of  its  nauseousness.  This 
tendency  also  makes  it  more  positive,  and 
its  advantages  more  indubitable,  but 
when  the  giving  of  the  remedy  is  re- 
stricted to  a  definite  physiological  pur- 
pose, it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  raison 
d*^re  of  the  bulk  of  the  pharmacopoeia 
has  passed  away.  The  restless  and  ubi- 
quitous spirit  of  research  which  is  abroad 
to-day,  has  supplied  a  host  of  new  reme- 
dies which  get  into  books  but  not  into 
practice.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  bare 
dozen  of  cardinal  drugs  whicn  make  up 
the  greater  part  of  modem  physic — the 
fixed  stars  of  the  firmament  of  medicine, 
around  which  a  multitude  of  inferior 
lights  revolve  in  various  subordinate  re- 
lations. Or,  according  to  a  saying  which 
has  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  number 
of  eminent  physicians,  *  When  I  was 
young  I  had  twenty  drugs  for  every  dis- 
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ease  ;  now  I  am  old  I  have  twenty 
diseases  for  every  drug.'  And  probably 
there  are  not  half  a  dozen  drugs  the 
utility  of  which  has  not  been  effectively 
challenged.  Of  this  half-dozen,  the  two 
or  three  specific  drugs  will,  for  all  that 
can  be  seen  at  present,  always  retain 
their  place.  Their  worth  is  too  real  and 
positive  to  be  neglected,  however  unsat- 
isfactory it  may  be  to  science  to  pre- 
scribe them  more  or  less  in  the  dark. 
But  the  orthodox  array  of  ammuni- 
tion of  the  ^sculapius  of  the  period  is 
gradually  passing  away,  and  will  soon 
apparently  remain  only  as  seductive 
drops,  whiffs,  and  lozenges.  The  pre- 
scription of  the  future  will  rather  con- 
sist  in  the  reduction  of  the  daily  life  to 
special  and  scientific  adaptations  of  the 
old  Greek  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water.  And  in  a  sense  which  will  be 
true  in  that  inner  truth  which  poets  saw 
of  old,  the  wounded  and  exhausted  man 
beaten  down  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
mother-earth  will  arise  from  her  embrace 
like  a  giant  refreshed. 

The  question  whether  drugs  are  likely 
to  remam  for  all  time  that  can  be  fore- 
seen the  trusted  agents  of  medicine,  re- 
solves them  into  three  broad  classes. 
First  there  are  those  which  are  normal 
constituents  of  the  body,  and  are  natu- 
rally to  be  found  in  tne  system.  Such 
are  iron  and  the  bone-salts,  for  instance, 
which^  administered  in  case  of  deficiency, 
are  in  reality  food.  The  digestive  fer- 
ments, as  pepsin  and  pancreatin,  would 
also  come  under  this  head.  Essential  as 
they  are  to  the  well-being  of  the  economy, 
this  class  can  never  pass  away  from  med- 
icine. The  use  of  these  drugs  is  so  truly 
biological  that  scientific  practice  will 
always  make  much  of  them.  In  the 
second  category  are  included  those  arti- 
cles of  the  materia  medica  to  which  a 
distinct  and  positive  physiological  action 
can  be  assigned,  which  effect  a  special 
and  definite  change  of  function — such  as 
strychnia  for  the  contraction  of  in- 
organic muscle,  or  atropia,  for  the  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil.  These  effects,  so  im- 
mediate and  positive,  will  often  be  inci- 
dentally required  in  any  scheme  of  treat- 
ment, and  it  can  only  be  imagined  that 
the  drugs  producing  them  may  be  dis- 
placed by  purely  physiological  methods 
which  are  at  present  quite  undeveloped. 
The  third  class,  lastly,  comprises  the 
large  remaining  mass  of  drugs  which 
have  an  indistinct  action  that  is  probably 
beneficial  but  has  too  little  physiological 
definition  to  preserve  for  them  a  perma- 


nent or  desirable  place  in  scientific  medi- 
cine. 

In  chronic  diseases,  it  may  be  said 
generally,  medicine  has  already  aban- 
doned the  use  of  drugs  for  any  but  very 
secondary  purposes.  There  is  little 
directly  remedial  intention  in  the  pre- 
scriptions for  such  affections.  TTiey  are 
for  some  minor  accessory  advantage  im- 
portant enough,  it  may  be,  in  itself,  but 
with  little  or  no  curative  effect  on  the 
essential  disease — to  relieve  pain,  allay 
the  stress  of  some  urgent  symptom,  or, 
as  is  often  the  case,  with  the  laudable  in- 
tention of  comforting  the  patient  and 
cheating  the  depression  which  hangs 
around  the  sick  bed,  by  furnishing  a  peg 
whereon  to  hang  some  hope.  To  this 
extent  the  great  change  which  we  have 
tried  to  point  out  has  already  passed  over 
medicine.  But  in  acute  disease  there  are 
fewer  and  slighter  signs  of  the  present 
system  of  drug-treatment  giving  way. 
And  the  action  of  drugs  in  these  affec- 
tions is  so  direct  and  obvious  that  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  in  the  present  state 
of  medical  science  they  can  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  And  yet  in  the  most 
active  treatment  of  acute  disease  great 
changes  appear  to  be  in  progress,  corres- 
ponding to  the  biological  frame  of  mind 
of  medicine.  And  chiefiy  this  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  definite  physiological  purpose  for 
which  a  drug  is  given.  In  acute  dis> 
ease  this  definite  purpose  will  often 
relieve  pain  or  distress  depending  upon 
a  certain  physiological  fault.  Here  that 
potent  but  narrow  class  of  drugs  which 
above  we  have  put  in  the  second  place 
finds  its  chief  function,  and  its  drugs 
seem  so  entirely  useful  and  effective  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  means  that 
would  better  them.  And  yet  there  are 
certain  collateral  effects  of  these  reme- 
dies which  would  make  a  welcome  for 
any  others  that  would  be  free  from  such 
objection.  Valued  and  even  indispensa- 
ble as  they  seem — and,  in  fact,  at  present 
are — to  us,  they  can  hardly  seem  more 
indispensable  than  did  bleeding  to  our 
fathers.  Indeed,  the  instances  are  closely 
analogous,  and  show  how  in  therapeutics 
the  true  things  of  one  generation  may  be 
superseded  by  truer  things  in  the  next. 
For  it  is  always  admitted  that  the  de- 
pletory system  of  treatment  had  great 
power  of  doing  good  ;  and  it  has  lapsed, 
not  because  it  did  no  good,  but  because 
it  also  did  harm.  In  certain  cases  it  is  em- 
ployed now  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Ana  so  it  may  well  be  even  with  the 
most  trusted  remedies  of  our  time.  With 
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all  the  good  they  certainly  effect  there 
are  manifest  disadvantages  in  their  em- 
plo)rraent  which  will  ensure  their  super- 
session if  remedies  are  found  to  do  their 
work  without  their  drawbacks,  remedies 
which  are  more  strictly  biological,  and 
therefore  also  more  natural.  And  yet  in 
that  future  when  they  may  retire  into 
comparative  obscurity  they  will  keep 
their  place  as  reserve  forces,  whose  action 
is  certain  if  somewhat  objectionable. 
Towards  that  future  we  seem  to  be  surely 
tending,  since  even  in  acute  disease  med- 
icine is  becoming  more  hygienic  and  less 
pharmacopoeial  in  its  practice. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  we 
are  accustomed  to  place  in  it,  the  truth 
of  our  orthodox  drug- treatment  of  acute 
disease  is  by  no  means  above  suspicion. 
The  very  urgency  of  the  symptoms  and 
the  imminence  of  danger  compel  reliance 
upon  some  form  of  treatment  more  or 
less  approved.  The  sentiment  of  heroic 
remedies  for  severe  disease  makes 
itself  felt  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  in 
the  natural  eagerness  to  do  all  things  pos- 
sible, any  remedy  is  welcomed  if  only  it 
has  the  look  of  fitness  and  potency  about 
it.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  homoBO- 
pathic  practitioners,  with  vastly  differ- 
ent doses  if  not  with  entirely  differ- 
ent drugs,  find  the  triumphs  of  their  doc- 
trine in  treating  acute  disease.  The  fact 
that  with  the  simplest  rational  ^  nursing' 
the  majority  of  cases  of  this  class  spon- 
taneously recover,  necessarily  invalidates 
any  too  confident  conclusions.  Those 
who  have  no  faith  in  homoBopathy 
would  say  that  recoveries  under  its  aus- 
pices are  due  rather  to  the  form  of  treat- 
ment we  have  for  this  once  called  *  hygi- 
enic' than  to  the  drugs  administered.  In 
most  forms  of  acute  disease,  in  fact,  the 
modern  doctor  trusts  more  to  the  treat- 
ment involved  in  the  details  of  skilled 
nursing  than  to  the  drugs  he  employs. 
In  acute  bronchitis,  for  instance,  he  thinks 
more  of  the  poulticing  and  the  uniform 
temperature  of  the  steam«laden  air  than  of 
the  expectorants  he  also  uses.  It  is  this, 
in  fact,  which  makes  the  claim  of  nurses, 
however  well  trained,  to  be  the  rulers  and 
judges  of  their  own  work  so  preposter- 
ous, since  it  is  this  part  of  his  scheme  of 
treatment  upon  which  the  doctor,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  almost  entirely  relies.  It 
needs  all  the  highest  physiological  know- 
ledge and  clinical  experience  and  patholog- 
ical learning  of  the  cultivated  physician  to 
plan  and  follow  out  in  detail  the  biologi- 
cal effects  of  all  that  is  comprehended 
in  good  nursing,  and  to  judge  of  its  effec- 


tive application.  By  particular  methods 
of  procedure  and  particular  applications 
he  designs  certain  effects,  and  he  alone 
can  judge  how  far  they  are  attained. 
Cultured  nursing  may  be  the  very  hands 
of  medicine  without  which  it  can  do 
nothing,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  brain. 
In  the  oft-quoted  address  which  Sir  W. 
Jenner  delivered  before  the  Midland  Med- 
ical Society  at  Birmingham,  upon  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever — a  disease 
upon  which  he  has  always  been  the  great 
authority  since  he  first  described  it — it 
was  very  striking  to  see  what  great  signi- 
ficance he  attached  to  the  minutiae  of 
nursing,  and  how  little  to  the  use  of  drugs. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  drug-treatment  of  even  acute  dis- 
ease has  by  n,o  means  the  dominant  and 
impregnable  position  which  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  assume. 

A  certain  trait  of  scepticism  has  run 
like  a  thread  through  the  whole  history 
of  medicine  in  the  best  thought  of  every 
age.  That  which  is  known  has  always  been 
so  little,  and  that  which  is  unknown  so 
great,  it  has  been  called  to  do  such 
mighty  things  with  powers  so  small, 
that  there  have  always  been  found  phy- 
sicians of  eminence  who  have  confessed 
to  a  want  of  faith  in  their  own  art.  In 
the  days  of  early  medicine  the  Sceptics 
formed  a  distinct  sect  or  school,  which 
has  always  found  representatives  from 
among  the  first  ranks  of  the  profession  in 
every  succeeding  generation.  They  were 
the  pessimists,  as  the  Eclectics  were  the 
optimists,  of  the  same  school  of  thought. 
The  latter  made  the  best  of  a  poor  state 
of  things,  believing  in  nothing  very 
much,  and  in  everything  a  very  little. 
The  optima  medicina  est  non  uti  medicina 
of  Celsus  has  been  uttered  in  every  lan- 
guage, by  the  most  thoughtful  men  of 
every  age.  And  with  all  the  positive 
science  of  our  own  time  we  find  our  best 
physicians  saying  the  same  things.  The 
author  of  the  most  recent  and  exhaustive 
English  study  of  chorea  sums  up  the 
various  modes  of  treatment  that  have 
been  recommended  by  expressing  as  much 
faith  in  simple  camphor  water  as  in  any- 
thing. And  one  of  the  most  able  hand- 
books on  therapeutics  lately  published 
avows  that  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be, 
truly  a  science. 

But  the  difference  between  the  hygi- 
enic and  the  drug  treatment  of  disease 
lies  deeper  still,  and  is  quite  fundamen- 
tal. It  is  also  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  complete  possession  of  the  genius  of 
medicine  by  the  biological  spirit.    Treat* 
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ment  by  the  administration  of  drugs  is 
essentially  the  treatment  of  symptoms 
rather  than  of  the  disease  itself.  The 
morbid  processes  are,  as  far  as  may  be, 
opposed  in  every  direction  in  which  they 
express  themselves,  and  any  untoward 
sign  is  combated  individually.  The  essen- 
tial lesions  of  disease  are  not  as  a  rule 
directly  treated  at  all.  The  incidental 
symptoms  are  attended  to,  pain  and  dis- 
tress are  relieved,  and  the  *  tendency  to- 
wards death  is  sought  to  be  averted.' 
And  it  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  recent  med- 
icine, and  regarded  as  a  positive  mark 
of  its  progress,  that  it  has  abandoned 
the  notion  formerly  so  prevalent  of 
treating  a  disease  as  a  whole — a  mysteri- 
ious  entity — to  be  met  alone:  a  single 
line  in  a  single  battlefield.  It  rightly 
acknowledged  that  in  the  multiplex  cor- 
relation of  the  organs  and  functions  of 
the  whole  system  it  could  only  excep- 
tionally operate  immediately  upon  the 
essential  disease,  and  it  therefore  de- 
voted itself  to  the  effective  treatment  of 
symptoms  which  were  within  its  reach. 
And  so  far  the  step  in  advance  was  real 
and  important.  But  it  must  always  seem 
that  to  treat  disease  through  its  symptoms 
is  to  treat  the  effects  and  not  the 
cause  ;  the  issue  and  expression  of  the 
morbid  element  rather  than  the  ele- 
ment itself.  It  may  be,  and  often  is, 
quite  necessary  for  us  at  present  to  treat 
the  symptoms  which  arise  in  the  course 
of  disease  ;  but  that  certainly  is  not  treat- 
ing the  disease  itself,  save  perhaps  in  very 
indirect  ways.  It  may  be  the  only  treat- 
ment possible,  either  because  the  morbid 
processes  are  beyond  reach,  or  are  quite 
intractable,  or  because  little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  these  processes.  But  since 
recent  progress  has  disclosed  a  positive 
materies  morhi  in  many  acute  diseases,  a 
plan  of  treatment  which  shall  be  radical 
and  essential  instead  of  superficial  and 
symptomatic  at  once  comes  into  view.  In 
other  cases  the  same  result  is  achieved  by 
a  greater  command  over  the  essential 
process  of  a  disease,  or  by  bringing  this 
process  within  the  power  of  therapeutics, 
m  the  development  of  physiological  medi- 
cine. And  m  this  way  modem  practice 
becomes  more  exclusively  hygienic  as  it 
becomes  more  biological  in  spirit.  If 
there  is  thus  a  reversion  to  principles  of 
practice  which  recent  medicine  had  dis- 
cardedy  it  is  because  the  central  lesion 
which  gave  rise  to  the  collective  group 
of  symptoms  has  been  found,  or  has  been 
brought  more  directly  under  the  power 
of  treatment.     It  may  be  true  that  there 


are  not  many  diseases  as  yet  in  which 
such  treatment  is  practicable,  but  the 
plain  tendencies  of  research,  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  present-day  medicine,  are 
so  strongly  bent  in  this  direction  that 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  such  a 
principle  will  ultimately  prevail.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  medicine  has  so 
fully  identified  itself  with  biology,  and 
the  resulting  change  in  its  practice  must 
be  gradual. 

One  of  the  best  developments  of  recent 
biology  which  has  been  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  medicine  is  the  tracing  of 
almost  every  function  and  process  in  the 
system  to  the  control  of  a  certain  nucleus 
in  the  nervous  system,  a  *  centre '  which 
governs  the  working  of  the  organ.  Since 
Claude  Bernard  discovered  the  *gly- 
cosuric  centre'  in  the  brain,  one  after 
another  similar  centres  have  been  so  con- 
stantly found  for  all  the  great  functions, 
that  *  centres  '  are  now  assumed  for  minor 
processes  which  have  hardly  been  de- 
monstrated. Thus  medicine  is  placed  at 
the  very  seat  of  control  and  energy  of 
the  machinery  of  the  body,  and  operates 
upon  the  whole  chain  of  effects  from  the 
central  cause.  Its  practice  also  neces- 
sarily becomes  more  purely  biological,  as 
the  entire  processes  of  the  body  lie  thus 
in  its  hands.  Furthermore,  the  present- 
day  conception  of  *  life '  as  objectively  a 
physical  force  is  strikingly  consonant 
with  this  aspect  of  practical  medicine. 
Modem  biology  as  a  physical  scienco 
knows  nothing  of  life  m  any  animistic 
sense,  and  can  only  trace  its  manifesta- 
tions to  the  operation  of  material  forces, 
except  perhaps  in  development  from  the 
embryo.  Every  other  process  in  the 
body  is  explained  by  strictly  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  electrical  forces,  and  *  life ' 
is  described  as  the  balance,  the  focus, 
the  resultant  of  these  forces  merged  into 
unity  by  an  ever-brooding  influence 
without  a  name.  They  form  the  varie- 
gated spectrum  which  blends  into  the 
white  light  of  life.  If,  then,  some  of  the 
factors  of  life  are  to  be  identified  with 
the  ordinary  forces  of  physics,  the  art  of 
medicine '  which  works  by  and  through 
these  forces  at  once  becomes  more  tnuy 
biological.  Medicine  is  thus  placed  in  a 
position  of  far  neater  power  and  dimity, 
as  it  deals  with  the  very  forces  of  life, 
and  not  merely  with  their  effects  and 
manifestations. 

The  crucial  question,  however,  re- 
mains, can  medicine  obtain  by  other 
means  the  effects  it  now  realizes  by  the 
employment  of  drugs  ?    Could  any  other 
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principle  or  means  of  therapeutics  effect- 
ively supply  the  place  of  drugs,  do  all 
that  they  do  as  quickly  and  certainly  and 
well  ?  It  must  be  at  once  admitted  that, 
at  least  for  the  immediate  future,  certain 
drugs  appear  to  be  quite  indispensable, 
that  the  offices  they  perform  cannot 
otherwise  be  supplied.  It  is  apparent 
that  medicine  could  not  altogether  expel 
the  use  of  drugs  from  within  her  borders, 
but  it  is  clear  that  a  more  scientific,  be- 
cause a  more  fundamental,  principle  of 
treatment  is  coming  into  play,  in  which 
drugs  will  take  a  very  subordinate  and 
adventitious  part.  It  can  only  be  said  at 
present  that  in  the  ever-increasing  know- 
ledge of,  and  command  over,  the  normal 
processes  of  the  system  by  other  means, 
the  use  of  drugs  is  gradually  being  sup- 
planted. We  seem  to  be  standing  at  the 
beginnings  of  a  fundamental  change  in 
therapeutics,  a  change  as  yet  of  principle 
rather  than  of  practice,  of  indications 
rather  than  finished  results,  a  prospect 
rather  than  an  accomplished  fact.  But 
although  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the 
system  has  so  absorbed  the  past  research 
of  medicine  that  the  study  of  other 
modes  of  treatment  has  been  compara- 
tively neglected,  it  is  by  no  means  be- 
cause but  little  therapeutic  power  exists 
out  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  With  but  few 
if  important  exceptions,  all  the  remedial 
operations — such  as  alterative,  purgative, 
tonic,  astringent,  absorbent,  refrigerant 
— ^in  which  the  action  of  drugs  is  gen- 
ei*alized,  can  be  otherwise  obtained.  The 
chief  disadvantages  of  the  ordinary  em- 
ployment of  these  means  for  therapeutic 
purposes  are,  that  they  have  too  much 
power  rather  than  too  little ;  that  the 
effects  are,  as  a  rule,  too  general, 
not  sufficiently  restricted  either  in 
localization  or  intensity  ;  and  that 
they  lack  the  precision  and  definite- 
ness  to  which  the  drug-treatment  of  dis- 
ease has  attained.  But  all  these  draw- 
backs are  imperfections  natural  to  the 
elementary  state  of  every  method  of 
treatment  except  that  by  drugs.  Great 
therapeutic  power  is  possessed  by  these 
means,  but  it  is  undefined,  undisciplined, 
undeveloped.  And  when  earnest  scien- 
tific stndy  of  these  methods  has  been 
made,  their  therapeutic  faculties  will  be 
more  amenable  to  measurement  and  con- 
trol. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  the 
pressure  and  urgency  of  the  demands 
which  advancing  civilization  ever  renews 
upon  the  vital  powers  will  always  require 
the  special  interposition  of    the  drug- 


treatment  ;  artificial  necessities  being 
created,  artificial  remedies  will  be  called 
for.  Or,  again,  that  the  exigencies  of 
modern  life  will  not  admit  of  the  retire- 
ment, either  partial  or  total,  which  a 
simply  hygienic  treatment  would  de- 
mand ;  or  that  they  are  too  exacting  and 
imperious  to  submit  to  the  limitation  and 
modification  of  the  every-day  habits  of 
physiological  rule.  To  a  large  extent 
these  considerations  are  weighty  and 
pertinent.  They  constitute,  indeed,  the 
strength  of  the  position  which  the  drug- 
treatment  maintains.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  in  the  degree  in  which  the  more 
natural  method  of  curing  is  in  any  way 
better  will  the  cure  itself  oe  better.  The 
one  is  the  treatment  of  expediency,  the 
other  of  reason  and  science.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  autumn  recruiting  which  has 
become  so  fixed  a  canon  of  modern  life 
testifies  emphatically  to  the  growing 
recognition  of  this  truth.  Only  the  bet- 
ter remedy  would  be  to  repair,  each  day 
or  each  week  for  itself,  the  inroad  upon 
the  strength,  by  a  truly  physiological 
recreation — a  more  correct  order  of  life. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  the  artificial  treat- 
ment of  disease  by  drugs  is  a  necessity 
of  our  civilization,  it  is  surely  one  of  its 
*  barbarisms '  which  a  higher  develop- 
ment will  gradually  abolish.  If  the  use 
of  drugs  is  practically  inevitable  in  the 
life  of  our  day,  so  much  the  worse  for 
our  life.  Amend  the  life  according  to 
biological  laws,  repent  of  physiological 
transgressions,  and  throw  physic  to  the 
dogs,  is  the  monition  of  the  best  medi- 
cine of  to  day. 

To  the  development  and  unresting 
progress  of  this  new  departure  of  medi- 
cine no  limit  in  the  future  can  be  des- 
cried. Vigilantly  caring  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health)  it  checks  or  eradicates 
the  very  beginnings  of  ill-health.  It 
must  be  in  ever-increasing  extent  the  dic- 
tator of  health  rather  than  the  minister 
of  disease.  Its  primary  function  must 
be  more  and  more  to  forestall  and  pre- 
vent, rather  than  to  cure,  disease.  Its 
supervision  over  mankind  must  be  con- 
stant  and  unintermittent,  regarding 
every  detail  of  life,  and  not  in  excep- 
tional  and  fortuitous  interpositions  m 
times  of  sickness.  It  must  be  made  the 
bosom  friend,  the  familiar  companion, 
and  not  the  dreaded  visitant  in  weakness 
and  pain.  To  each  of  the  seven  ages  of 
life  it  has  a  special  and  imperative 
charge,  of  incidental  dangers  to  be 
avoided  and  health  conditions  to  be 
cherished.      There  is  not  a  change  or 
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circumstance  of  life  respecting  which  it 
has  not  advice  of  the  gravest  import  to 
offer.  Notably  in  marnage  questions  an 
almost  autocratic  power  may  well  be 
claimed  for  it,  by  which  it  could  banish 
from  the  land  so  much  hereditary  dis- 
ease. If  the  regulations  of  Plato's  re- 
public to  govern  the  marriage  choice 
went  to  the  extreme  on  the  one  hand, 
our  irrational  license  of  fancy  and  chance 
go  as  far  to  the  extreme  on  the  other. 
His  ideas  sacrificed  the  individual  to  the 
community,  ours  sacrifice  the  community 
to  the  individual ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  which  must  occasion  the 
wider  pain  and  distress. 

The  views  which  open  out  in  the  fu- 
ture of  an  efficient  public  hvgiene  are 
most  grand  and  inspiring.  In  relation 
to  the  State,  diseases  ran^e  themselves 
in  three  classes — tliose  arismg  from  con- 
tagion or  infection ;  those  proceeding 
from  hereditary  taint ;  and  lastly,  those 
caused  by  accident  either  of  injury  or 
sickness.  In  the  progress  of  scientific 
medicine,  the  first  of  these  classes  is  be- 
ing improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
If  only  such  administrative  power  were 
placed  in  its  hands  as  its  capabilities  and 
knowledge  fairly  demand,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  it  would  forthwith 
exterminate  this  great  class  of  disease. 
£ven  as  the  plague  and  sweating  sick- 
ness of  old,  so  would  be  the  small-pox 
and  typhoid  fever  of  to-day.  This  latter 
disease  alone  levies  an  annual  tribute  of 
20,000  deaths  upon  the  kingdom,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  traceable  and 

Preventable  of  diseases.  State  medicine 
as  already  abundantly  justified  its 
claims  to  the  unfetterea  exercise  of  its 
faculty  of  public  sanitation,  although  its 
schemes  have  hitherto  been  but  tentative 
and  rudimentary,  and  have  been  cramped 
and  thwarted  on  all  hands.  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick  has  in  various  papers  placed 
these  facts  in  the  statistical  ousiness  form 
so  telling  with  the  English  mind.     He 

Soints  out  from  the  report  of  the  Local 
^overnment  Board  for  1880-81,  that  the 
death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  had 
fallen  in  the  last  decade  nearly  4^  per 
cent.  This  gives  a  saving  of  250,000 
deaths  ;  and  ne  multiplies  this  figure  by 
\Zy  as  the  fair  and  very  moderate  pro- 
portion of  illnesses  to  deaths  which  have 
also  been  saved.  And  of  this  saving 
nearly  three-quarters  is  in  the  seven 
chief  zymotic  diseases  which  are  com- 
prised in  this  second  class  of  ours. 
He  clearly  shows  also  that  the  seats  of 
epidemic  disease  are  the  seats  of  distur 


bance  and  crime ;  and  he  endorses  Dr. 
John  Watts's  estimate  of  the  loss  to  the 
wage-earning  class  by  loss  of  work 
through  illness  alone,  as  amounting  to 
£13,000,000  in  the  course  of  the  average 
working  man's  life.  If  people  but  knew 
what  a  large  part  of  tne  sick  list  and 
death  roll  of  the  nation  could  be  wiped 
out  by  the  present  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine,  they  would  place  in  the  forefront 
of  public  questions  the  demand  for  a 
Ministry  of  Health,  as  an  integral  de- 
partment  of  State  with  adequate  execu- 
tive authority.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is 
only  a  national,  and  not  a  political,  exi- 
gency. Or  perhaps  Mr.  Ruskin's  expla- 
nation is  better  — 

Human  nature  ...  is  narrow  and 
blind,  and  can  only  with  difficulty  conceive 
anything  but  what  it  immediately  sees  and 
feels.  People  would  instantly  care  for  othen 
as  well  as  for  themselves  if  only  they  could 
imagine  others  as  well  as  themselves.  Let  a 
child  fall  into  the  river  before  the  roughest 
man's  eyes ;  he  will  usually  do  what  he  can 
to  get  it  out,  even  at  some  risk  to  himself, 
and  all  the  town  will  triumph  at  the  saving 
of  one  little  life.  Let  the  same  man  be  shown 
that  hundreds  of  children  are  dying  of  fever 
for  want  of  some  sanitary  measure  which  it 
will  cost  him  trouble  to  urge,  and  he  will 
make  no  effort,  and  probably  all  the  town 
would  resist  him  if  he  did. — Fhur  Inaugural 
Lectures. 

In  its  best  and  truest  character  medi- 
cine is  also  able  to  eradicate  the  great 
bulk  of  hereditary  disease  which  afflict> 
mankind.  Only  men  in  their  passion  and 
prejudice  are  so  loth  to  submit  to  its  dic- 
tates.    To  live  of  course  is  not  the  end 
of  life,  but  every  life  is  called  upon  to 
be  its  best,  if  only  bv  altruistic  obliga* 
tlons.     So  that  it  would  seem  to  be  more 
than  a  fanciful  hope  that  an  effective 
public  medicine  of  a  second  or  third  gen- 
eration would  have  little  but  the  diseases 
of  the  last  of  the  above  classes  to  cure« 
Each  individual  life  will  thus  also  be  de- 
veloped and  sustained  at  a  higher  level 
of  efficiency  and  well-bein^,  and  will  be- 
queath to  the  next  generation  its  greater 
integrity  ;  and,  assailed  by  fewer  menaces 
and  fostered  by  the  truest  medicine,  the 
'  science  of  health/  the  more  forceful  in* 
dividual  life  will  go  to  build  up  a  national 
life    of    higher   mental    ana    phynoml 
power. 

B.  BAPTIST  CBOVTBy   &▲« 
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Aet.  II. — The   .Religion    of  the    Paris 

Ouvrier. 

Pakis  ouvriers  are  supposed  to  be  the 
most  irreligious  people  in  the  world  ;  but 
those  »vho  have  seen  the  way  they  keep 
the  fete  of  the  Republic,  July  14th,  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  great  day  of  the 
Revolution,  will  be  of  a  different  opinion. 
If  any  one  will  leave  the  cosmopolitan 
and  official  part  of  Paris  for  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint- Antoine,  or  any  other  locality 
inhabited  chieily  by  the  working  classes, 
he  will  soon  discover  that  the  ouvrier*s 
devotion  to  the  Revolution  rises  to  the 
height  of  religious  tmthusiasm.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  is  so  touching,  or  so  carries  home 
that  conviction,  as  the  sight  of  the  nar- 
row side  streets,  mere  wynds,  festooned 
from  end  to  end  with  wreaths  and 
Chinese  lanterns  and  the  beautiful  tri- 
colour. And  then,  at  night  to  witness 
the  solemn  satisfaction  of  the  lines  of 
family  groups  arm-in-arm,  who  parade 
these  unfashionable  quarters,  enjoying 
with  all  their  souls  the  great  triumph  they 
celebrate.  No  one  pushes,  no  one  laughs, 
nor  talks  loudly,  the  only  shadow  of  ex- 
citement is  the  hurried  movement  of 
some  enthusiastic  young  man,  who  moves 
rapidly  through  the  crowd  carrying  a 
ilag  and  crying,  '  Vive  la  revolution 
sociale  ! ' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Zola's 
*  L'Assommoir,'  and  Denis  Poulot's  *  Le 
Sublime  et  le  Travailleur,'  without  hav- 
ing all  sentimental  notions  concerning 
the  Paris  ouvrier  destroyed.  The  former, 
however,  notwithstanding  its  moral 
power,  conveys  no  truer  idea  concerning 
him  than  Hogarth's  '  Beer  Lane  and  Gin 
Alley '  did  of  the  London  workman  in 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  while  the  latter, 
more  authentic  and  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation, is  written  from  so  utilitarian 
a  point  of  view  that  it  does  but  little 
justice  to  the  real  soul  of  the  Paris 
ouvrier. 

In  the  *  Nouvelle  Revue  '  early  in  1882, 
M.  Louis  Pauliat,  sketching  the  claMe 
populaire  of  Paris,  describes  its  disin- 
terestedness as  so  extraordinary  that  no 
explanation  adequately  accounts  for  it, 
except  that  which  exhibits  the  Paris 
ouvrier^s  faith  in  the  Revolution  as  rising 
to  the  level  of  a  religion.  *The  definition 
of  a  man,'  says  the  essayist, '  as  a  religious 
animal,  is  profoundly  true.'  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  fatality  of  his  physiology  to 
want  an  idea  more  or  less  confused  of 
something  to  which  he  defers,  and  which 
he  regaids  as  superior  to  himself,  and 
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which  to  his  mind  commands  and  domin- 
ates all  things.  The  most  ardent 
negationists  escape  it  so  little  that, 
without  suspecting  it,  and  by  a  natural 
determination,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  avoid  a  sectarian  spirit, 
and  they  immediately  erect  their  nega- 
tions into  absolute  belief,  i.e.,  into  reli- 
gion. '  Now  all  the  idealities,  all  the 
mystic  effusions,  that  strength  of  a  power 
so  curious  which  we  call  faith,  the  pleni- 
tude of  conscience  and  conviction  which 
all  religion  inspires  in  its  believers,  that 
existence,  extra-terrestrial  and  beyond 
the  present  life  which  the  faithful  pos- 
sess in  the  form  of  hope  and  aspiration, 
in  a  word,  all  that  which  marks,  consti- 
tutes, and  accompanies  the  religious  sen- 
timent, the  people  of  Paris  transfer  to 
and  spend  on  politics.'  ' 

The  origin  of  this  state  of  mind  is,  in 
the  essayist's  opinion,  to  be  traced  to  the 
Revolution,  *  which,  if  studied  in  its 
depths,  and  in  its  general  movement 
among  the  nations,  will  be  found  every- 
where to  overflow  with  th<^  humanita- 
rian, philanthropic  ideas  and  that  human 
fraternity  which  is  the  ground  and  charm 
of  the  New  Testament.'  He  considers 
that  this  thought  explains  and  binds  to- 
gether all  the  systems,  philosophic,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social,  which  have 
appeared  since  the  revolution,  and  which 
certain  sections  of  the  people  of  Paris 
have  received  with  favour  ;  such  systems 
as  those  of  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  Cabet, 
P.  Deroux,  J.  Reynaud,  and  the  majority 
of  the  Socialists.  *  There  is  not  one  of 
them,'  he  says,  *  which  does  not  begin  in 
the  gospel  or  end  there.'  He  is,  in  fact, 
so  sure  of  his  ground  that  he  does  not 
fear  to  assert,  as  the  final  result  of  his 
analysis,  that  the  clause populaire  of  Paris 
would  differ  little  from  what  it  is,  had  it 
been  taught  by  the  apostles  in  person, 
and  that  its  most  advanced  tribunes, 
even  those  who  most  oppose  Christianity, 
are  only  the  emgoni  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

That  there  is  a  great  foundation  of 
truth  in  what  M.  Pauliat  says  cannot  be 
denied,  but  the  connection  between  this 
popular  faith  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  ought  to  be  more  distinctly  traced, 
and  the  points  where  it  has  separated 
and  become  opposed  to  His  doctrine  more 
clearly  shown. 

The  great  prophet  of  the  Revolution, 
the  man  who  represents  it  above  all  others, 
was  Rousseau.  He  not  only  gave  it  ideas, 
but  was  an  exact  type  of  its  tempera- 
ment.    With  an  instinctive  feeling  of  hia 
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representative  character,  he  told  the 
world  in  his  famous  ^  Confessions '  how 
his  ideas  and  character  were  formed.  That 
book  might  well  pass  as  an  analysis  of  the 
mmd  and  soul  of  the  people  of  Europe  in 
the  eighteenth  century — what  the  masses 
of  Christendom  vaguely  felt,  after  ages 
of  feudal  oppressions,  mingled  with 
evangelical  teaching.  Timid,  suspicious, 
mean,  dirty  in  their  habits  and  tone  of 
mind,  the  people  preserved  in  their  in- 
nermost heart  the  true  ideal  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  echo  of  that  voice  which 
was  first  heard  in  the  synagogue  of  Naza- 
reth had  never  ceased  to  resound  through 
the  long  dark  night  of  feudal  tyranny. 
*  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  be- 
xsause  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  tidings  to  the  poor.  He  hath  sent 
me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives, 
and  recovering  the  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
set  at  liberty  them  tliat  are  bruised,  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,' 
These  good  tidings  the  poor  of  Christen- 
dom have  ever  believed  from  the  day 
they  first  accepted  the  gospel,  and,  spite 
of  all  the  tyrannies  they  have  suffered, 
and  the  evil  results  consequently  pro- 
duced in  their  cha'^acter,  they  have  held 
persistently  to  the  idea  that  an  uni- 
versal  reign  of  justice  was  established 
on  the  earth  by  <!  esus  Christ,  and  that  if 
its  results  are  not  apparent,  it  is  owing  to 
the  force  and  fraud  of  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful. 

And  it  is  because  Rousseau  so  well  fo- 
cussed  the  character  and  aspirations  of 
his  age  that  he  is  peculiarly  representa- 
tive of  those  of   the  people  who  made 
the    Revolution.      This    character    and 
these  aspirations  were  formed  in  Rous- 
seau and  in  the  Revolution  by  the  same 
sort  of  process.     Both  were  tne  offspring 
of  Protestantism; (but  the  best  and  worst 
influences  in  the  education  of  Rousseau, 
and  of   the  men  who  carried   out   the 
Revolution,    came    from     Catholicism. 
This  explains  why  the  Revolution  was  at 
once    so    beneficent   and    so    cruel.     It 
had,  and  still  has,  the  temperament  of 
the  Roman  Church,  which  has  combined  ' 
in  so  singular  a  manner  evangelical  sen- ' 
timents  with  relentless  tyranny.     Thus ' 
we  find  the  Paris  ouvrier,  notwithstand- 
ing his  dislike  of  the  priests,  a  Catholic  , 
in  spirit,  displaying  all  the  best  and  all  the 
worst  tendencies  of    the  old    religion. 
Mystical,    his    faith   rests  on   shadowy ! 
foundations,  foundations  he  would  not 
dream  of  sounding.     If  he  were  asked  { 
why  a  man  is  a  born  king,  while  women 
and  animals  have  no  rights,  except  those 


that  the  males  of  the  genua  homo  choose 
to  confer  upon  them,  he  would  probably 
regard  the  question  with  the  same  sus- 
picion  that  a  pious  Catholic  feels  at  re- 
marks tending  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
spiritual  royalty  conferred  by  a  few  drops 
of  water.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  m 
his  most  exalted  moments  it  has  never 
occurred  to  the  Paris  ouvrier  to  claim 
justice  for  women  and  animals.  For 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
the  hideous  crack  of  the  slavedriverV 
whip  is  to  be  heard  ail  over  Paris.  A 
human  being,  drunk  or  in  a  fit,  has  every 
attention  lavished  on  him  by  a  sympa- 
thetic Paris  crowd,  a  horse  dragged  on 
its  haunches  over  the  rough  stones  of  a 
steep  incline,  with  a  heavy  load  at  its 
back,  provokes  little  more  than  a  stare. 
This  indifference  to  animal  suffering 
must  again  be  attributed  to  the  medieval 
doctrine  which  taught  that  the  souls  of 
animals  were  produced  by  Nature,  while 
those  of  man  came  from  God.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  cynical  than  the 
way  the  author  of  *  Le  Sublime  et  le 
Travailleur'  represents  his  mo<lel  work- 
ing-man as  speaking  of  prostitutes. 
*  They  ask  nothing  better,'  says  k  rari 
ouvrier,  *  than  to  be  at  your  service,  and 
then  one  has  no  retnorse.^  Proudhon  ar- 
gues out  the  question  of  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  inferiority  of  wo- 
man to  man  with  a  brutal  logic.  He  for- 
mulates it  as  a  mathematical  term.  He 
finds  mfan's  physical  strength  as  compared 
to  that  of  woman  to  be  as  3  to  2,  and  his 
intellectual  strength  in  the  same  proi>or- 
tion  ;  multiplying  the  one  by  the  otner, 
the  physical  and  intellectual  value  of  the 
man  is  to  the  physical  and  intellect ual 
value  of  the  woman  as  9  to  4.  With 
mathematical  precision  he  states  it  as  a 
sum  in  arithmetic,  3  x  3  :  2  X  2  : :  9  to  4. 
From  which  he  draws  the  truly  material- 
istic conclusion  :  *  Relatively  to  us,  wo- 
man may  be  termed  an  immoral  being.^ 
She  is,  in  his  idea,  a  sort  of  middle  term 
between  man  and  the  animal  kingdom. 
Woman,  however,  has  her  revenge,  for 
in  few  societies  is  her  influence  greater 
than  in  that  of  the  Paris  ourrter.  And 
at  the  present  moment  the  chief  lesader 
the  revolutionary  party  possesses  who 
combines  is  a  woman — I^uise  Michel. 
Is  not  this  in  accordance  at  once  faith, 
courage,  and  entire  devotion  to  the 
cause,  with  the  Catholic  tradition,  which 
in  every  way  represents  woman  as  the 
source    of    immorality   and    comiptioo, 

*  Dante,  Panuilao.  c.  vii.  199. 
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even  going  ^o  far  as  to  interdict  priests 
from  marriage,  while  it  divinizes  her  in 
the  person  of  Mary. 

The  Parisian  people  are  often  repre- 
sented as  difficult  to  govern  ;  they  need, 
it  is  always  alleged,  *  a  master.'  How- 
ever, the  exact  opposite  is  the  truth,  there 
being  no  people  who  have  such  an  innate 
respect  for  law  and  authority  as  the 
French.  Few  Englishmen  obey  the  law 
from  any  profound  respect  for  its  maj- 
esty, but  for  reasons,  high  or  low,  ac- 
cording to  their  moral  standard.  To  the 
Frenchman  it  seems  a  real  matter  of 
conscience,  and  his  admiration  for  law 
and  its  wonderful  power  is  so  intense 
that  he  is  always  ready  to  decree  and 
command  the  rest  of  the  world  to  obey 
his  ideas  of  social  justice.  In  England 
thousands  of  persons  would  be  found 
ready  to  break  a  law  which  had  emanated 
from  any  unconstitutional  source,  but 
how  readily  has  the  Paris  ouvrier  again 
and  again  obeyed  laws  promulgated  by 
self -constituted  authority,  simply  because 
they  bore  the  magic  words,  Zroi  or  Decret. 
This  superstitious  reverence  for  law  and 
authority  is  clearly  a  heritage  Republican 
France  has  received  from  old  Rome,  fos- 
tered by  centuries  of  Catholic  teaching. 

Another  weakness  that  the  revolution- 
ist inherits  from  Catholicism  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  regard  his  principles  as  infalli- 
ble. Red  Republicanism  is  but  Ultra- 
montanism  turned  inside  out.  Its  spirit 
is  the  same  :  pharisaical,  intolerant,  ty- 
rannical, sanguinary.  How  exactly  its 
action  reproduces  that  of  Catholicism ! 
In  the  name  of  the  infallible  Church,  or 
the  equally  infallible  Revolution,  self- 
appointed  camarillas  issue  their  decrees. 
Obedience  proves  you  one  of  the  faith- 
ful ;  your  private  sins,  however  atro- 
cious, are  all  passed  over  on  account  of 
your  faith. 

I  have  before  me  the  fundamental 
principles  and  constitution  of  the  Anti- 
clerical League — a  society  formed  in 
Paris — which  may  be  taken  as  represent- 
ing the  advancea  stage  of  the  present 
intense  hatred  and  contempt  for  all  re- 
ligious sentiment  and  opinion  whatso- 
ever. Its  object  is  to  ameliorate  in 
every  point  of  view  the  fate  of  the 
working  classes.  It  commences  by  de- 
fining clericalism  as  the  great  obstacle  to 
all  social  progress,  it  therefore  proposes, 
without  respite  and  with  all  possible  en- 
ergy, to  combat  not  only  all  superstitious 
ideas  of  whatsoever  nature,  but  their 
propagators.  It  admits  no  dogma,  no 
rite,  no  worship,  but  repels  any  kind  of 


belief  in  any  deity  whatsoever,  and  pro- 
scribes {proscrit)  the  idea  of  a  supernat- 
ural being  under  any  name.  The  essen- 
tial creed  of  its  members  is  democratic 
socialism,  and  the  rejection  of  a  belief  in 
a  God  creator  or  regulator  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  exacts  (exige)  from  each  mem- 
ber the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  im- 
poses on  him  the  duty  of  an  actual  and 
constant  rupture  with  all  the  practi- 
cal consequences  of  all  the  doctrines  he 
rejects  in  principle.  Its  organization  is 
compact,  extending  over  France  by  de- 
partments and  groups,  the  central  seat 
being  Paris,  and  the  administration  a 
council  of  ten,  always  capable  of  re- 
election. But  so  immutable  are  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  this  League,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  ten  or  even 
of  the  whole  society  to  alter  one  of  the 
articles  or  statutes  on  which  it  is  estab- 
lished. The  whole  energy  of  the  society 
is  to  concentrate  itself  on  working  the 
machine. 

Thus  Parisian  atheists  reproduce  in  all 
its  essential  features  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
ligion they  detest.  An  immutable  and 
infallible  creed,  an  exterminatory  intol- 
erance for  all  ideas  and  persons  opposed 
to  that  creed,  a  solidarity  among 
its  believers  obtained  by  enroll- 
ing them  into  a  League,  compactly 
organized  under  a  strong  central  author- 
ity, precise,  unchangeable  statutes,  a 
power  of  persecuting  heretics  and  back- 
sliders, which  will  certainly  be  exercised. 
We  have  never  known  in  England  such 
hatred  as  is  felt  and  expressed  against 
their  political  heresiarchs  by  the  Parisian 
newspapers.  It  is  more  than  extermina- 
tory, for  it  revels  in  the  torture  of  its 
victims  by  malicious  references  to  their 
physical  weaknesses.  These  writers  en- 
able me  to  understand  the  spirit  which 
formerly  animated  the  Catholic  Church 
against  heretics,  a  spirit  of  cruelty  it 
would  be  impossible  by  any  means  to 
exaggerate.  The  tendency  to  conspiracy 
and  to  dark  crimes  so  characteristic  of 
the  Revolution  is  manifestly  born  of  its 
Catholic  mother.  The  original  of  all 
these  detestable  tribunals,  which  devote 
kin^,  statesmen,  and  priests  to  assassi- 
nation, is  the  Inquisition.  It  is  true  that 
the  Holy  Tribunal  has  never  established 
itself  in  France,  but  its  spirit  has  in- 
fected Catholicism  everywhere. 

But  this  revolutionary  faith,  this  Evan- 
gelic Radicalism,  as  it  was  called  in 
1848,  owes  not  only  the  darker  sides  of 
its  character  but  many  of  its  nobler 
traits  to   Catholicism.     Where,  indeed, 
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could  the  spirit  of  equality  and  fra- 
ternity, the  spirit  of  devotion  and  dis- 
interestedness, have  found  an  origin  in 
modern  Europe  like  that  it  found  in 
Catholicism?  Equality  is  a  thing  un- 
known in  Protestant  countries.  Will 
any  one  cite  the  United  States?  But 
who  can  forget  that  this  Protestant  Re- 
public kept  the  negro  in  slavery  for  a 
century.  Only  in  that  Church  which 
has  recognized  no  distinction  among 
men,  excepting  that  conferred  by  bap- 
tism, could  equality  really  be  born.  The 
sculptured  group  at  the  portals  of  the 
Pantheon,  of  Clovis  kneeling  before  St. 
Denis,  and  the  fine  frescoes  within,  of 
St.  Germain  and  St.  Loup  honouring  the 
peasant  girl,  Genevieve,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Nanterre,  show 
how  early  the  Gallican  Church  began  to 
give  the  overbearing  Franks  lessons  in 
equality.  And  all  through  its  history 
this  has  been  its  spiiit.  It  was  the  least 
submissive  of  any  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution  its  bishops  al- 
ways maintained  the  doctrine  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  only  primus  inter 
pares.  The  great  prelates  of  the  Galli- 
can Church  may  be  contrasted  favour- 
ably with  their  Protestant  contempo- 
raries with  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharged  their  duty  to  the 
head  of  the  State.  *You  do  not  love 
God  at  all,'  wrote  Fenelon  to  Louis 
XIV.,  at  a  time  when  he  had  reached 
the  apogee  of  his  glory,  and  when  to 
make  his  soul  he  had  begim  to  persecute 
the  Huguenots  ;  *  You  only  fear  him 
with  the  fear  of  a  slave  ;  it  is  hell,  not 
God  that  you  fear.  Your  religion  con- 
sists only  in  superstitions,  in  petty  super- 
ficial practices.  You  are  scrupulous  over 
trifles  and  hardened  over  terrible  evils. 
You  love  only  your  glory  and  your  ease. 
You  make  yourself  the  centre  of  all 
things  as  if  you  were  God  on  earth,  and 
all  the  rest  of  creation  had  only  been 
made  to  be  sacrificed  for  you.^  Fenelon 
here  was  the  avant-courier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, his  just  soul  quivered  with  its 
spirit.  Thus  the  Gallican  Church  made 
equality  a  reality  in  France.  In  the 
might  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  taught 
that  the  poorest  saint  could  rebuke  the 
most  lofty  and  exalted  persons  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  And  that  power  was 
used  and  admitted  even  against  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  himself. 

What  innumerable  lessons  in  frater- 
nity the  Catholic  Church  has  given  the 
people  of  Franoe !  What  countless 
Drotherhoods  and  sisterhoods,  from  the 


days  of  St.  Bernard  to  those  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  have  occupied  themselves 
in  living  for  God  and  man  ! 

Nothmg  would  be  easier  than  to  draw 
up  a  long  indictment  of  their  crimes,  but 
measure  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  the 
balance  rises  mightily  in  their  favour. 
Is  it  not  they  who  for  so  many  centuries 
have  maintained  the  socialistic  idea  in 
Europe,  and  prepared  the  French  nation 
to  be  its  chief  apostle  ?  Paris  aucriers 
have  been  always  ready  to  give  their 
lives  in  defence  of  certain  i)rincip]e9, 
however  vague,  shadowy,  or  diflicult  of 
realization,  simply  because  they  appeared 
to  them  to  represent  the  best  hopes  of 
humanity.  But  where  have  they  learnt 
this  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  devo- 
tion if  not  from  the  Catholic  Church? 
There  is  a  close  historical  parallel  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  revolutionary 
armies  of  '93  and  that  of  the  first  French 
crusaders  ;  and  a  still  closer  one  between 
the  spirit  of  absolute  self-surrender  in 
which  the  Jesuit  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury worked  and  that  of  the  modem 
emissaries  of  the  Revolution.  What 
can  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  phi- 
lanthropic principles  of  the  Revolation, 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ, 
than  the  following  story  related  by  Lady 
Brassey  in  *A  voyage  in  the  Sun- 
beam'? A  French  priest,  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  find- 
ing that  there  was  one  which  was  a  sort 
of  prison  for  all  persons  smitten  with 
leprosy,  determinea  for  the  love  of  God 
and  man  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
Leper  Island  that  he  might  devote  him- 
self to  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of 
these  unhappy  outcasts.  He  was  still 
living  when  Lady  Brassev  heard  the 
story,  and  although  he  had  been  labour- 
ing for  some  years  among  the  lepeiv^ 
had  never  himself  been  affected  by  thi» 
terrible  disease. 

To  imagine  that  the  French  RevoliH 
tion  was  a  great  cataclysm  in  the  history 
of  Christendom  is  to  understand  verr 
little  of  the  working  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Few  persons 
seem  to  estimate  at  it8  true  value  tlie 
power  of  a  great  idea.  And  surely  there 
never  has  been  one  more  pregnant  with 
glorious  and  yet  terrible  consequences  U> 
the  world  than  the  doctrine  of  Jesa» 
Christ  with  reference  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  That  ideal  once  ffiven  to  tln^ 
human  race,  nothing  could  effectoallT 
arrest  the  attempt  to  realise  iu  The 
effort  may  be  beaten  down  a  thouaaDd 
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times,  all  the  powers  on  earth  may  com- 
bine to  stamp  it  out,  but  it  will  prove 
indestructible.  Not  only  must  every 
vestige  of  the  New  Testament  and  every 
reference  to  it  in  the  literatures  of 
Europe  be  destroyed,  but  every  Church, 
including  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
itself,  with  the  record  and  memories  of 
all  its  saints,  must  be  for  ever  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness  ;  and  even 
if  this  entirely  impossible  work  were  ac- 
complished, there  would  remain  a  thou- 
sand thoughts  embodied  in  European 
law  and  its  most  conservative  institutions 
which  would  still  proclaim  the  idea ;  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  would 
be  the  word  written  in  the  heart  of  the 
masses  of  Europe,  a  word  which  all  the 
powers  of  the  universe  combined  could 
never  now  eradicate.  This  word,  op- 
position, persecution,  defeat  only  serve 
to  intensify.  European  history  will  be 
rewritten,  its  interest  will  no  longer  sur- 
round the  doings  of  kings,  courts  or 
aristocracies,  but  will  centre  on  the 
efforts  of  the  people  to  realize  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

We  even  now  dimly  perceive  that  his- 
tory ;  we  see  the  idea  sown  broadcast  in 
Europe  during  the  early  middle  ages  by 
the  medieval  missionaries,  and  by  their 
successors  the  monks  and  the  friars.  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Francis, 
these  and  thousands  of  holy  men  and 
women  kept  the  thought  alive  and  in 
many  ways  sought  to  realize  it.  Under 
their  teaching  the  conscience  of  Europe 
grew,  and  at  last  the  poor  toiling  masses 
of  Europe  suddenly  realized  the  thought 
that  in  Jesus  Christ  they  were  free.  Not 
only  free,  but  equal  to  their  oppressors  ; 
not  only  free  and  equal,  but  their  brothers. 
This  powerful  thought  began  to  surge  in 
Europe  in  the  thirteenth.  Fourteenth,  and 
"fifteenth  centuries,  giving  birth  to  demo- 
cracy in  Italy,  to  Lollardism  in  England, 
to  the  Jaquerie  in  France,  to  peasant 
revolts  and  Anabaptism  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 
It  was  stifled  everywhere,  but  with  its 
defeat  came  that  of  the  Reformation,  the 
masses  in  all  lands  turning  their  backs  on 
a  movement  which  had  shown  itself  their 
enemy.  Thousands  returned  to  the  old 
Church,  and  most  of  all  in  the  cities  and 
lands  which  had  given  the  best  welcome 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  In 
the  lands  of  Luther,  of  John  Hess,  of 
Jerome  of  Prague,  of  Calvin,  and  of 
Coligny  the  reaction  was  most  complete. 

It  was  a  great  panic,  a  panic  which 
<?ost  the  people  of  Europe  a  still  greater 


eclipse  of  faith,  and  a  long  dark  road  to 
traverse  of  cruel  wars,  general  degrada- 
tion, miserable  poverty,  and  widespread 
immorality.  But  the  thought  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  not  dead.  In 
its  misery  the  heart  of  Europe  sighed 
and  groaned  for  the  establishment  of 
that  universal  reign  of  justice  which 
seemed  to  go  out  in  the  travesty  at 
Munster.  God  heard  that  cry,  and  dur- 
ing all  the  eighteenth  century  everything 
worked  together  to  give  the  people  of 
Europe  another  opportunity.  This  time 
Paris  was  the  centre  of  the  effort ;  that 
it  ended  again  in  scenes  even  more  ap- 
palling than  those  of  Munster  was  due, 
as  there,  to  the  fact  that  it  had  to  strug- 
gle for  its  existence  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  and  that  its  defenders  were 
themselves  the  children  of  Catholicism, 
formed  by  centuries  of  Catholic  training. 

The  only  Frenchmen  prior  to  the 
Revolution  who  did  not  owe  their  edu- 
cation to  the  Catholic  Church  were  the 
Protestants  and  the  Jews,  and  neither  of 
these  classes  had  any  perceptible  in- 
fluence in  bringing  about  the  Revolution 
in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  Jansenists  had 
much  to  do  with  preparing  the  way.  They 
had  got  rid  of  their  old  opponents,  the 
Jesuits,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury had  formed  a  strong  party  in  the 
French  Parliament,  and  were  beginning 
to  make  their  influence  felt .  in  the  gov- 
erument.  Several  distinguished  men, 
among  others  Turgot,  are  said  to  have 
shared  their  opinions.  They  established 
in  1728  a  mysterious  publication  called 
*  Nouvelles  Ecclesiastiques,'  which,  in 
spite  of  the  police,  was  kept  up  until  the 
fii-st  year  of  the  Revolution,  1790,  a  space 
of  eighty-two  years.  Founded  by  a  brave 
old  priest,  it  was  pnnted  in  a  boat,  and 
distributed  throughout  the  country  by  a 
method  which,  represented  on  a  card, 
formed  the  only  ornament  of  the  Library 
of  the  Jacobin  club  when  it  was  opened 
in  1791. 

In  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works,  *  La 
Revolution,'  Edgar  Quinet  has  shown 
how  completely  Catholicism  dominated 
the  men  who  were  its  most  implacable 
representatives.  The  terror  of  the  popu- 
lar religion  was  on  the  Terrorists  ;  Marat, 
Danton,  Robespierre  all  aided  in  uphold- 
ing the  Catholic  faith.  When  Dom 
Guerle  proposed  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  should  declare  that  the  Catho- 
lic and  Roman  religion  was  the  religion 
of  the  State,  Mirabeau  replied  that  to  de- 
clare such  a  thing  would  be  to  imply 
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that  it  could  be  otherwise.  The  twenty- 
six  days  of  the  worship  of  Reason, 
though  the  movement  was  headed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  twelve  of  his 
vicars,  threw  the  Terrorists  into  such  a 
fright  that  they  began  to  utter  the  most 
medieval  sentiments  and  to  evince  their 
determination  to  stamp  out  in  the  ap- 


Abb6  de  Lamennais.     In  early  life  De 
Lamennais  was  so  orthodox  a  Catholic 
and  so  great  a  champion  of  authority  in 
matters  of  religion   that  Leo   XII.  de- 
signed to  make  him  a  cardinal.     How- 
ever, in  this  fervently  orthodox  believer 
there  was  such  a  love  of  justice  and 
humanity  that  his  soul  soon  became  the 
proved  traditional  fashion  all  deflection  '  arena  of  a  series  of  struggles,  each  more 
from  authorized  religious  courses.     Ser- !  violent  than  the  other.     He  strove  in 
gent,   the  Septembnst  butcher,   moved  |  vain  to  reconcile  the  contending  princi- 


that  a  priest  who  said  that  he  was  yester- 
day in  error  was  a  charlatan.  Danton 
caused  a  law  to  be  passed  against  reli- 
gious masquerades  because  there  was  a 
bound  to  everything.  As  to  Robespierre, 
he  denounced  all  attacks  on  the  religion 
in  force  as  treason,  and  indications  of 
conspiring  with  Prussia  and  England. 

But  it  IS  in  their  spirit  that  the  Terror- 
ists  show  themselves  true  children  of  the 
Church.     The  hideous  tale  of  their  mur- 


ples.  Justice  and  humanity  always  came 
oS.  victorious,  until  at  last  Catholic  dogma 
was  slain  outright,  and  De  Lamennais 
ended  his  days  believing  only  in  God  and 
Humanity. 

De  Lamennais  was  a  man  who  sought 
to  realize  truth  in  action.  All  the  strug- 
gles in  his  soul  had  their  correlatives  m 
the  outer  world.  He  breathed  in  exact 
harmony  with  the  most  living  thought  of 
his  age  and  his  country.     He  appears  at 


ders  and  massacres  is  but  a  repetition  of  Ant  borne  on  the  crest  of  the  tidal  wave 
the  destruction  of  the  Albigenses,  the '  of  religion.  He  sees  the  truth  of  the 
Massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  j  old  times  and  the  new  ;  he  is  convinced 
Dragonnades.  And  the  same  spirit  has '  they  have  a  common  source  ;  he  feels 
revealed  itself  in  our  day  in  the  murder  <  himself  at  once  a  believer  in  authority 
of  the  hostages  and  the  massacre  of  the  |  and  in  libertv  ;  he  proposes  to  reconcile 
Communards.  ■  the  two.     lie  is  always  to  be  seen  in 

The  spiritual  life  in  the  Galilean  1  companionship  with  the  most  distin- 
Church,  nearly  extinct  towards  the  close  |  guisned  men  of  his  time,  striving  to  raise 
of  the  last  century,  awoke  with  the  re-  •  ^  light  to  guide  his  tempest-tossed  people, 
ligious  revival  which  marks  the  second  |  But  the  revolutionary  torrent  carries 
quarter  of  this  century.  In  a  very  short  him  away  from  one  set  of  friends  after 
time  the  influence  was  shared  by  the  another,  until  at  last  he  appears  alone,  a 
revolutionaries.  No  longer  mere  deists,  solitary  voice,  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
in  whom  the  old  superstitions  were  always  ;  Then  he  puts  forth  the  work  which  will 
more  powerful  than  their  philosophi-  j  last  as  long  as  anything  this  century  has 
cal  indifferentism,  they  showed  them-  seen  published.  ^  Paroles  d'un  Croyant ' 
selves  enthusiastically  religious  and  some-  is  &n  inspiration,  the  most  perfect  ex- 
timesalmost  orthodox.  St.  Simon,  Cabet,  pression  of  the  soul  of  the  Revolution. 
Pierre  Leroux,  L.  de  Toureil,  and  Louis  A  chapter  or  two  selected  at  random 
Blanc  were  all  animated  by  a  religious  from  this  famous  book  will  serve  better 
spirit  more  or  less  Catholic.  De  Toureil ;  than  any  description  to  give  an  idea  of 
had  a  disciple.  Father  N.  Sporalette,  who  |  the  religion  which  really  lives  in  the 
founded  the  club  of  the  Oratoire  and  of  I  heart  of  the  Paris  ouvrier. 
the  Paraclete  fusionists.  Such  associa-  j 
tions  were  not  only  communist,  but  com- 
munionist ;  not  only  fraternal,  but 
eucharistic.  And  as  if  to  prove  that  all 
French  revolutionists  are  the  offspring  of 
Catholicism,  those  who  profess  most  dis- 


XXXIV. 

The  evils  which  afflict  the  earth  do  not 
come  from  God,  for  God  is  love,  and  all  that 
He  does  is  good  ;  they  come  from  Satan 
whom  God  has  cursed,  and  from  men  who 


tinctly  to  separate  themselves  from  i  have  Satan  for  their  father  and  their  master. 
Christianity  are  the  ones  most  dominated  i  But  the  sons  of  Satan  are  numerous  in  the 
by  the  spirit  of  Catholicism — the  ambi-  world.  As  soon  as  they  pass  away  God  writes 
tion  to  embrace  all  things,  to  dominate  ;  their  names  in  a  sealed  book,  which  will  be 
all  things,  to  reduce  everything  to  the  opened  and  read  at  the  end  of  time, 
level  of  their  own  ideas.  '^^^^  »^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^e  only  themselves ; 

But  the  moHt  perfect  type  of  this  S  JS  rto'Ste^'oS^^' '*""  *^  ^"^^  ^"'''^ 
period,  the  man  who  best  of  all  repre- ;  There  are  men  of  pride  who  cannot  suffer 
sents  the  whole  coarse  of  this  revolution-  equals,  who  wish  always  to  command  and 
ary  development  of  Catholicism,  is  the  dominate. 
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There  are  men  of  greed  who  are  always  ask- 
ing for  gold,  for  honours,  for  enjoyments, 
and  are  never  satisfied. 

There  are  men  of  rapine  who  watch  the 
weak  in  order  to  rob  him  by  force  or  fraud, 
and  who  prowl  by  night  around  the  dwelling 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

There  are  men  of  murder  who  have  only 
violent  thoughts,  who  say  :  *  You  are  our 
brethren,  and  kill  those  they  call  brothers,  as 
soon  as  they  suspect  them  of  being  opposed 
to  their  designs,  and  write  laws  with  their 
blood.' 

There  are  men  of  fear  who  tremble  before 
the  bad,  and  kiss  their  hands,  hoping  in  this 
way  to  escape  oppression,  and  who,  when  an 
innocent  person  is  attacked  on  the  open  way, 
make  haste  to  run  into  their  houses  and  to 
close  the  doors. 

All  these  men  have  destroyed  peace,  secu- 
rity, and  liberty  on  the  earth. 

You  will,  then,  regain  liberty,  security, 
peace  only  in  fighting  against  them  without 
mtermission. 

The  city  which  they  have  made  is  the  city 
of  Satan ;  you  have  to  rebuild  the  city  of 
God. 

In  the  city  of  God  each  loves  his  brothers 
as  himself,  and  this  is  why  no  one  is  aban- 
doned ;  no  one  suffers  there,  if  there  is  a 
remedy  for  his  sufferings. 

In  the  city  of  God  all  are  equal,  none  domi- 
nate, for  justice  alone  reigns  there  with  love. 

In  the  city  of  God  each  possesses  without 
fear  that  which  is  his,  and  desires  nothing 
more,  because  that  which  belongs  to  each  be- 
longs to  all,  and  that  all  possess  God,  who  is 
inexhaustible  riches. 

In  the  city  of  God  no  one  sacrifices  others 
to  himself,  but  each  is  ready  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  others. 

In  the  city  of  God  if  a  wicked  man  creeps 
in,  all  separate  themselves  from  him,  and  all 
unite  to  restrain  him  or  to  drive  him  away ; 
for  the  wicked  man  is  the  enemy  of  each  one, 
and  the  enemy  of  each  one  is  the  enemy  of 
all. 

AVTien  you  shall  have  built  the  city  of  God 
the  earth  will  flourish  again,  and  the  peoples 
will  flourish  once  more,  because  you  will 
then  have  conquered  the  sons  of  Satan  who 
oppress  the  peoples  and  desolate  the  earth, 
the  men  of  pride,  the  men  of  rapine,  the  men 
of  murder,  and  the  men  of  fear. 

Another  chapter. 

XXXVII. 

How  is  it  you  wear  yourself  out  vainly  in 
your  misery  ?  Your  desire  is  good,  but  you 
do  not  know  how  to  accomplish  it. 

Hold  fast  to  this  maxim  ;  He  alone  can  re- 
store life  who  has  given  life. 

You  will  succeed  in  nothing  without  God. 

You  turn  over  and  over  again  on  your  bed 
of  anguish  :  what  relief  have  you  found  ? 

You  have  overthrown  some  tyrants,  and 
there  have  come  others  worse  than  the  first. 

You  have  abolished  some  laws  of  servitude, 


and  you  have  had  laws  of  blood,  and  then 
again  new  laws  of  servitude. 

Distrust,  then,  men  who  put  themselves  be- 
tween God  and  you,  in  order  that  their 
shadow  may  hide  Him  from  you.  These  men 
have  bad  designs. 

For  it  is  from  God  that  the  force,  comes 
which  delivers,  because  it  is  from  God  that 
comes  the  love  which  unites. 

What  can  a  man  do  for  you  who  has  only 
his  own  thought  for  rule,  and  for  a  law  only 
his  own  will. 

Even  when  he  means  well  and  only  wishes 
good,  he  must  give  his  own  will  for  law  and 
his  own  idea  for  a  rule. 

For  this  is  what  all  tyrants  do. 

It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  overturn  all 
and  expose  one's  self  to  everything  in  order 
to  substitute  one  tyranny  for  another. 

Liberty  does  not  consist  in  that  one  man 
rules  inbtead  of  another,  but  in  this,  that  no 
one  rules. 

But  where  God  does  not  reign  a  man  must 
rule,  and  this  is  what  one  sees  going  on 
always. 

The  reign  of  God — I  tell  you  it  again — is 
the  reign  of  justice  in  men's  minds  and  of 
charity  in  their  hearts  ;  and  it  has  on  earth 
its  foundation  in  faith  in  God  and  faith  like 
to  Christ's,  who  promulgated  the  law  of  God 
— ^the  law  of  charity  and  the  law  of  justice. 

The  law  of  justice  teaches  that  all  are  equal 
before  their  Father,  who  is  God,  and  before 
their  only  Master,  who  is  the  Christ. 

The  law  of  charity  teaches  them  to  love 
one  another  and  to  aid  one  another  as  the  sons 
of  the  same  Father  and  the  disciples  of  the 
same  Master. 

And  then  they  are  free,  because  no  on© 
commands  another  unless  he  has  been  freely 
chosen  of  all  to  command  ;  and  their  liberty 
cannot  be  taken  from  them,  because  they  are 
all  united  in  its  defence. 

But  those  who  say  to  you  :  Before  us  jus- 
tice has  not  been  known ;  justice  does  not 
come  from  God,  it  comes  from  man ;  trust 
yourselves  to  us,  and  we  will  give  you  some 
one  who  will  satisfy  you. 

These  deceive  you,  or,  if  they  sincerely 
promise  liberty,  they  deceive  themselves. 

For  they  ask  you  to  recognize  them  as  mas- 
ters, and  thus  your  liberty  will  only  be  obe- 
dience to  new  masters. 

Reply  to  them  that  your  Master  is  the 
Christ,  that  you  do  not  wish  any  other,  and 
the  Christ  will  make  you  free. 

No  influence  did  more  to  bring  about 
the  Revolution  of  1848  than  these 
writings  of  De  Lamennais  ;  not  even  his 
personal  word,  and  the  effect  of  that  was. 
singularly  powerful,  as  those  who  came 
under  it  can  testify.  One  who  has 
suffered  many  things  for  his  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  which  these  books  are  the 
highest  expression  remembera  that,  when 
a  student  in  Protestant  theology,  he 
wrote  to  De  Lamennais,  saying  that  he 
would  like  to   see  him,   that  he  might 
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place  before  him  some  of  his  difficulties. 
A  note  immediately  came  appointing  the 
next  morning  for  the  interview.  He 
went,  and  for  three  hours  they  conversed, 
the  Protestant  divinity  student  putting  a 
series  of  questions  to  the  Catholic  theo- 
logian.  *You  have  come,'  said  the 
latter,  Uo  examine  my  conscience:  I 
will  let  you  see  it  thoroughly,'  and  he 
did  so.  When  his  visitor  rose  to  go,  De 
Lamennais  said  solemnly,  'You  are  young, 
I  am  old  ;  we  may  never  see  each  other 
again  ;  I  will  kiss  you,  my  son.'  Thus 
sealed,  the  young  student  went  forth  to 
strug^e  for  the  principles  contained  in 
the  •  l^arojes  d'un  Croyant,'  and  never 
ceased  until  struck  down  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Commune.  During  tlie  few  years 
prior  to  1848,  and  greatly  owing  to  these 
works,  a  new  form  of  religious  mysticism 
arose,  which,  by  the  time  the  Revolution 
of  February  broke  out,  had  taken  con- 
crete form.  France  came  to  be  spoken 
of  as  the  Nation-Christ,  Jesus  as  the  first 
representative  of  the  people,  and  Jesus 
sans  culottes.  At  the  working-men's 
clubs  it  was  usual  to  have  a  picture  of 
him  working  as  a  carpenter. 

A  few  facts  culled  from  the  '  Journal 
des  Debats'  of  the  last  days  of  February, 
1848,  will  serve  to  show  how  deeplv 
imbued  the  Revolution  was  with  a  spirit 
at  once  religious  and  Catholic,  the  spirit, 
in  fact,  of  Rousseau's  *  Vicaire  Savoyard ' 
and  DeLamennais'  'Paroles  d'un  Croyant. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  Republic  was 
proclaimed  a  procession  of  women  and 
children,  led  by  certain  ladies — Madame 
de  Lamartine  was  one — and  surrounded 
by  armed  working-men  and  national- 
guards  carrying  the  flag  of  the  Republic, 
made  its  way  through  the  streets  of 
Paris.  Among  the  banners  carried  by 
the  procession  one  was  conspicuous, 
bearing  the  legend,  *  Let  the  little  ones 
come  unto  Me.'  Finally  came  a  banner, 
*  Union  of  the  Religions,'  and  following 
it  were  a  row  of  clergymen  hand  in 
hand — the  chief  rabbi,  some  Catholic 
priests,  a  Protestant  pastor.  It  seemed 
the  commencement  of  the  millennium. 
Liberty  and  Religion  and  met  together, 
Catholicism  and  Humanitarianism  had 
kissed  each  other.  All  the  finest  spirits 
in  France  were  moved  by  a  common 
enthusiasm.  Ozanam,  one  of  the  most 
sincere  and  pious  of  Catholics,  opened  his 
course  at  the  College  of  France  in 
language  that  recalled  '93,  and  spoke  of 
the  'flag  of  the  Revolution  descending 
into  Italy  to  become  the  oriflamme  of 
the  crusade  of  liberty  among  the  popula- 


tions that  Pius  IX.  had  awakened.'  The 
concluding  words  marking  the  progress 
made  since  that  era.  The  Revolution, 
last  development  of  Catholic  France,  had 
reached  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  the 
pope  had  become  a  Catholic  Ilevolution- 
ary.  The  bishops  of  France  welcomed 
the  Republic ;  the  bishop  of  Langres 
said,  '  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  was 
a  glorious  Christian  device,'  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  ordered  Domine 
salvum  /ac  poptUam  to  be  sung  in  the 
churches. 

Catholicism  was  never  more  popular. 
When  the  people  entered  the  Tuileries 
on  the  24  of  February,  1848,  they 
stopped  respectfully  before  the  Royal 
Chapel,  a  student  from  the  Polytechnic 
School  advanced  and,  collecting  the 
sacred  vessels,  carried  them  to  the  cure  of 
St.  Roch  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
crowd,  who  followed  him  with  uncovered 
heads.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  Revo- 
lution the  congregation  at  Notre  Dame 
broke  out  into  bursts  of  applause  because 
Lacordaire,  in  language  which  reads 
like  the  fanatical  utterance  of  a  pagan 
priest,  exclaimed,  'To  demonstrate  God 
to  you  !  you  would  have  the  right  to  call 
me  parricide  and  sacrilegious !  If  I 
darea  to  undertake  to  demonstrate  God, 
the  gates  of  this  cathedral  would  open  of 
themselves,  and  you  would  see  this 
people,  superb  in  its  anger,  carrying  God 
up  to  His  altar  in  the  midst  of  reverence 
and  adoration.' 

A  National  Assembly  was  elected 
deeply  imbued  with  the  Catholic  revo- 
lutionary spirit,  and  then  came  the 
critical  moment.  Two  principles  strug- 
gled in  the  womb  of  the  Catholic  revo- 
lution :  Jesuitism  and  Socialism.  The 
latter,  like  the  red  and  choleric  Esau, 
soon  wore  out  its  furious  energies,  so  that 
the  former  was  able  with  the  ruthless 
cunning  of  Jacob  to  carry  off  the  fruits 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Catholic  revo- 
lution was  deceived  and  made  over  its 
future  to  Jesuitism.  By  the  educational 
law  of  March  15,  1850,  the  power  to 
mould  the  mind  of  France  was  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  with  what  results  all 
who  have  followed  contemporary  history 
can  tell.  One  of  the  first  was  the  coup 
d'etat  of  December,  1851.  Well  might 
the  champion  of  Catholicism,  Montalem- 
bert,  exclaim,  'Vote  Yes  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  for  his  government  has  already 
been  signalized  by  three  capital  facts: 
1.  Liberty  of  teaching  guaranteed ;  2. 
The  Pope  restored  by  French  arms ;  3. 
The  Liberties  of  the  Church  restored.^ 
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Bat  twenty-one  years  of  Jesuit  rule  has 
•destroyed  Christian  faith  among  the 
working  classes  in  France,  and  especially 
among  the  (juvriers  of  Paris.  It  would 
be  hard  to-day  to  find  an  assembly  of 
Republicans  in  which  the  great  majority 
are  not  atheists.  The  hatred,  the  con- 
tempt, the  bitterness  extends  to  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  itself,  which  some  would 
extirpate  if  possible.  The  priests  are 
loathed  and  credited  with  every  infamy, 
but  the  hatred  extends  far  beyond  the 
clergy      and     the      Catholic      Church. 

*  Murder,'  it  was  said  to  me  the  other  day, 

*  is  the  very  soul  of  religion.'  The  proof — 
that,  to  avenge  fifteen  priests,  thirty 
thousand  of  the  working  classes  in  Paris 
were  slaughtered.  ^Between  us  and 
them  there  is  a  ditch  of  blood.'  No  one 
who  reads  the  newspapers  which  the 
cuvrier  of  Paris  reads  can  doubt  his  sen- 
timents towards  clencalism  ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  imperil  repub- 
lican institutions,  and  in  the  presence  of 
general  prosperity  and  the  growing  pos- 
session of  all  kinds  of  advantages, 
he  is  debonnaire  and  without  enthu- 
siasm. Materialism  has  come  in  to 
strengthen  his  naturally  prudential, 
industrious  character,  and  his  chief 
thought  at  the  present  moment  is 
material  progress.  That  his  ideal  how- 
ever is  not  his  own  personal  advantage, 
but  the  well-being  of  all,  is  manifest  to 
any  one  who  watches  the  elections, 
which  are  constantly  occurring  in  one  or 
other  of  the  twenty  arrondissements  of 
Paris.  The  battle  always  lies  between 
the  Opportunist  republican  and  the  So- 
cialist republican,  the  latter  being  of  late 
nearly  always  in  a  considerable  majority. 
As  to  the  labor  candidate  and  the  an- 
archist, their  following,  especially  that  of 
the  latter,  is  small  in  the  extreme. 

But  those  who  think  that  because  to- 
day the  tendency  of  the  Paris  oiivrier  is 
towards  atheism  and  materialism  he  is 
therefore  no  longer  under  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  will  be  very 
much  mistaken.  What  Shakspere  says 
of  every  individual  is  manifestly  true  of 
a  nation — 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased  : 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy 
With  a  near  aim  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life  ;  which  in  their  seeds, 
And  weak  beginaings  be  intreasured. 

This  condition  of  things  is  fraught  with 
the  utmost  danger  to  the  cause  of  that 
universal  reign  of  justice  which  the  Revo- 
lution dimly  represents.     If  the  present 


organs  of  public  opinion  are  to  be  our 
guides  to  the  sentiments  of  Paris  ouvriers 
with  regard  to  .the  Catholic  Church,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  ani- 
mosity. However,  newspaper  editors  are 
mortal,  while  the  Church  of  Rome  never 
dies.  The  generation  that  is  now  nour- 
ished on  a  daily  and  systematic  warfare 
against  the  Catholic  priests  and  the  Cath- 
olic  religion  will  go  down  into  the  tomb, 
and  other  generations  will  rise  a  hundred 
times  more  ignorant  of  what  is  being  said 
and  done  to-day  than  of  what  was  said  and 
done  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  religious 
instinct,  never  dead,  will  wake  up,  and 
the  Revolution  may  experience  the  fate 
of  the  Reformation,  and  see  its  children 
returning  by  shoals  into  the  bosom  of  the 
old  Church. 

Nothing  would  be  more  disastrous  to 
Europe  than  such  a  result.  It  would  be 
the  moral  suicide  of  Christendom,  presag- 
ing the  resurrection  of  the  Christian  con- 
science in  a  few  generations  with  an  out- 
burst as  much  an  advance  in  terribleness 
on  the  French  Revolution  as  that  event 
exceeded  in  intensity  the  Anabaptist  Re- 
volution at  Munster.  How  is  such  a 
catastrophe  to  be  averted  ? 

When,  in  1857,  Edgar  Quinet  published 
his  *  Religious  Revolution  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,'  his  cry  to  his  country- 
men was  :  *  Come  out  of  the  old  Church, 
and  enter  into  one  of  the  many  free  forms 
of  modern  Christianity.'  During  the  last 
few  years  certain  energetic  men  in  France 
have  advocated  this  remedy,  and  have 
succeeded  in  inducing  several  groups  of 
families  to  enrol  themselves  as  Protes- 
tants. But,  as  Edgar  Quinet  says  in  the 
work  we  have  named,  '  let  us  flee  illu- 
sions.' It  may  pain  many  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of 
France,  and  who  have  proved  it  by  a  mul- 
titude of  sacrifices,  to  be  told  that  Pro- 
testantism has  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  winning  the  heart  of  France.  In  say- 
ing this,  we  have  no  intention  for  a 
moment  to  disparage  the  importance  of 
the  efforts  at  evangelization  made  with 
so  much  zeal  and  disinterestedness  in  all 
parts  of  France.  There  are  few  move- 
ments which  have  our  deeper  sympathy. 
These  missions,  we  believe,  have  done  in- 
calculable good,  good  impossible  to  for- 
mulate in  reports,  since  it  consists  in  the 
dissipation  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
superstition,  in  the  renewal  of  hope,  in 
the  strengthening  of  virtuous  resolution, 
in  the  awakening  of  the  religious  sense, 
and  perhaps  more  often  than  can  ever 
be  known   in   the   entire   conversion  of 
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souls  to  God.  It  is  then  far  from  our 
desire  to  lessen  interest  in  these  works. 
Let  us  support  them  with  more  energy, 
and  try  and  render  theyn  many  times 
more  successful. 

But  as  a  propaganda  on  behalf  of  Pro- 
testantism, they  cup  their  own  wings,  and 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  genius  of  France. 
Immense  changes  have  taken  place  in 
France  since  Quinet  published  his  work  in 
1857,  has  Protestantism  made  progress 
important  enough  to  give  any  color  to 
the  hope  that  France  may  one  day  accept 
the  religion  of  the  Huguenots  ? 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  almost  impos- 
sible, it  would  seem,  to  get  at  the  number 
of  the  adherents  of  each  religious  denomi- 
nation in  France,  all  parties  combining  to 
suppress  this  sort  of  mformation.  Desir- 
ous to  know  if  the  statistics  given  by  the 
Abbe  Bougaud  in  his  pamphlet,  '  Le 
Grand  P6riT  de  I'Eglise  de  France,'  were 
borne  out  by  recent  facts,  I  applied  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  for  permis- 
sion to  consult  the  official  documents  in 
the  library  of  the  Ministry.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  statistics  were  at  my  ser- 
vice when  I  chose  to  call  for  them.  I 
accordingly  went,  and  with  a  profusion 
of  politeness  the  librarian  informed  me 
that  the  Minister  had  presented  me  with 
five  volumes  of  '  La  France  Ecclesias- 
tique,'  the  librarian  remarking  that  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  served  next  to  a  car- 
dinal, who  had  just  taken  away  the  most 
recent  volume,  that  of  1882.  I  carried 
home  the  ministerial  gift,  but,  on  un- 
packing the  parcel,  found  the  contents 
little  better  than  waste  paper,  since 
all  complete  statistics  were  carefully 
avoided,  one  volume  differing  from  the 
other  only  by  the  alteration  of  a  few 
names,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the 
text  of  any  new  law  affecting  the  Church, 
and  other  matters  occurring  during  the 
year.  All  further  efforts  to  obtain  infor- 
mation were  unavailing,  the  Minister  evi- 
dently regarding  me  as  pertinacious  and 
ungrateful.  However,  by  watching,  I 
found  both  in  Catholic  and  Republican 

Eapers  some  of  the  statistics  I  sought ; 
ut  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  Protestant 
population,  not  even  a  work  so  encyclo- 
paedic as  Elisee  Beclus'  Geography  con- 
tains the  information.  However,  there 
is  one  test  that  will  at  least  give  us  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  officiafchurches  : 
the  Budget  of  Public  Worship.  I  find 
there  that  the  respective  sums  for  1854 
and  1882  were  as  follows — 


1854.     Protestant  Church. 

1882. 


IC 


l( 


1,828,891  fr. 
1,679,100  fr. 


1854.     Catholic  Church, 
1882. 


iC 


i( 


42,223,329  fr. 
51,464,966  fr. 


From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  republi- 
can authorities,  no  friends,  as  we  all 
know,  to  Catholicism,  regard  the  adher- 
ents of  Catholicism  as  thirty  times  as 
numerous  as  those  who  belong  to  the 
Protestant  Church.  And  further,  that 
though  Protestantism  has  obtained  in 
the  last  twenty-eight  years  an  advance  a 
little  beyond  that  allowed  to  Romanism, 
that  relative  advance  is  only  estimated 
by  authority  as  equal  in  value  to  an  in- 
creased grant  of  a  little  more  than 
50,000  francs  per  annum* 

Allowing  tnat  this  represents  solid 
progress,  it  is  after  all  so  infinitesimal 
that  no  one  can  ground  upon  it  any  hope 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  Protestantism 
in  France.  This  state  of  things  is  sup- 
ported by  many  other  facts.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  hear  that  the  Catholic 
churches  of  Paris  are  deserted  by  the 
people— -a  fact,  however,  which  is  far  lesa 
true  than  is  supposed — but  let  any  one  go 
to  the  Protestant  churches,  and  he  must 
be  enthusiastic  indeed  if  he  can  suppose 
that  these  dreary  buildings,  with  their  re- 
spectable services,  can  ever  attract  a  peo- 
ple so  artistic,  so  idealistic  as  the  French. 

Respectability  is  indeed  the  great 
weakness  of  French  Protestantism.  In 
the  principal  parish  in  Paris,  that  of  the 
Oratoire,  the  candidates  proposed  by  the 
orthodox  party  at  the  recent  presbyteral 
elections  were'  three  bankerSy  the  excuse 
being  that  they  reflected  the  prof essional 
tendencies  of  this  quarter.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered  that  there  is  nothing  the  work- 
ing-man so  fears  as  the  tyranny  of  the 
capitalist,  nothing  against  which  his  or- 
gans so  declaim  as  the  plutocracy,  it  ia 
clear  that  a  religious  party  which  acts 
thus  must  feel  that  it  is  useless  to  take 
any  account  of  the  opinion  of  the  ouvrier. 
It  is  true  this  is  only  the  act  of  a  section 
in  one  parish,  but  it  is  typical.  Protest- 
antism is  too  wealthy,  too  aristocratic  in 
its  tendencies  ever  to  have  any  percepti- 
ble influence  with  the  Parisian  democracy. 

If,  then,  the  spirit  of  France  is  still  so 
Catholic,  how  is  she  to  be  saved  from 
becoming  once  again  the  thrall  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  By  not  attempting  to 
contradict  her  genius,  but  by  cultivating 
it  in  the  light  of  its  original  idea.  I  have 
often  thought  that  if  you  could  one  by 
one  divest  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  the  accretions  which  have  grown 
around  it  age  after  age,  you  would  come 
at  last  to  the  primitive  gospel  and  the 
primitive  Church.     And  if  I  were  asked 
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what  that  primitive  gospel  would  be 
which  I  suppose  imbedded  under  eight- 
een centuries  of  ruins,  I  should  at  once 
reply,  the  gospel  preached  by  Jesus 
Christ :  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  That  tnis  statement  rests  on  a 
solid  historical  basis,  and  is  almost  as 
capable  of  demonstration  as  a  scientific 
fact,  will  be  seen  if  it  be  considered  that 
the  first  Church  in  Rome  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, founded  by  Jewish  Christians, 
who,  if  not  some  of  the  very  disciples 
who  had  followed  the  Master  over  the 

{>lains  of  Galilee,  were  at  least  fresh  from 
istening  to  the  Eleven  whom  he  had 
specially  instructed  ;  and  that  the  great 
communion  which  has  developed  out  of 
those  obscure  beginnings  has  always  been 
most  scrupulous  in  preserving  the  least 
of  her  traditions,  hiding  and  distorting 
them,  but  never  wholly  losing  or  destroy- 
ing any.  What  appears,  then,  to  oe 
wanted,  is  not  to  offer  Paris  ouvriers  a 
new  religion,  or  even  to  reform  the  old 
one  in  a  radical  sense,  but  so  to  strip  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  its  accretions 
as  to  present  the  Church  founded  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  gospel  he  preached. 
For  that  gospel  is  not  only  wonderfully 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  which  lie 
at  the  heart  of  the  faith  of  the  Paris 
ouvrier,  but  its  proclamation  and  actual 
realization  in  the  lives  of  believers  is  the 
only  means  of  preventing  those  principles 
becoming  a  source  of  terror  rather  than 
of  blessing  to  the  world,  and  of  transfig- 
uring them  and  giving  them  perpetual 
vigour,  because  brought  into  connection 
with  their  source. 

Doubtless  if  this  gospel  were  preached 
among  Paris  ouvriers^  many  would  seek 
to  materialize  it,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  re- 
volutionary force.  Then  undoubtedly 
would  come  the  moment  of  trial  when 
its  preachers  would  have  to  choose 
beween  popular  rejection  and  pop- 
ular power,  or  perhaps  between 
martyrdom  or  becoming  the  tools  of  re- 
action. But  if  avoiding  errors  into 
which  men  as  great  as  Savonarola  and 
Luther  have  fsulen,  they  refused,  like 
their  master,  to  identify  themselves  with 
any  material  interests,  they  might  suffer 
a  temporary  rejection  smd  even  extinc- 
tion, but  the  germs  they  would  have 
brought  into  existence  would  produce 
that  better  Church  and  that  new  Europe 
we  are  longing  to  see  established. 

R.  HEATH. 
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Systems  perish.  Like  plants,  they  have 
their  summer  bloom,  autumn  seed-bear- 
ing, and  winter  decay.  But  if  they  have 
in  them  the  life-sap  of  genius,  their  in- 
fluence survives,  and  often  reappears  in 
wide  and  distant  fields  of  thought.  The 
dibris  of  much  which  during  its  brief 
season  passes  for  philosophy,  cumbers 
the  soil  with  ban'en  dust ;  but  the 
thoughts  of  master  minds  enrich  it  even 
in  their  decay.  From  their  very  mis- 
takes we  may  learn  more  than  from  the 
wisdom  of  ordinary  thinkers.  Nothing 
is  more  instructive  than  to  place  our- 
selves at  their  starting-point  of  specula- 
tion, and  discover  (if  we  can)  when  and 
how  they  missed  their  way. 

The  two  greatest  names  in  philosophy 
since  Descartes  are  Locke  and  Kant. 
Greatest,  whether  we  measure  their  great- 
ness by  the  original  intellectual  force  of 
the  men,  or  by  their  influence  on  modem 
thought.  A  brief  glance  at  the  starting- 
point  of  their  respective  methods  will  be 
the  fittest  introduction  to  the  problem 
here  proposed  to  be  discussed :  the 
natural  classification  of  those  phenomena 
of  consciousness  or  forms  of  mental 
activity,  commonly  (since  Locke's  time) 
styled  *  ideas.'  Locke  was  vehemently 
and  unjustly  censured  by  a  contempo- 
rary  critic  for  his  employment  of  this 
term  *  idea.'  What  may  justly  be  laid 
to  his  charge*  is,  the  despoiling  an 
ancient  member  of  the  noblesse  of 
language  of  its  rank  and  dignity,  rob- 
bing it  of  that  grand  though  vague  sense 
which  it  inherited  from  antiquity,  and 
degrading  it  to  the  drudgery  of  common 
speech.  Downward  steps  of  this  sort 
can  rarely  be  retraced.  Kant  made  a 
powerful  effort  to  redeem  this  ill-used 
word  from  its  popular  unmeaning  mis- 
application, and  to  assign  to  it  a  definite, 
intelligible,  and  adequate  sense.  Were 
this  possible,  language  and  metaphysics 
would  be  alike  gainers. 

The  task  whicli  Locke  set  himself  was 
'  to  inquire  into  the  original,  certainty, 
and  extent  of  human  knowledge.'  This 
inquiry  he  divides  into  two  branches. 
First,  an  examination  of  *  the  original  of 
those  ideas,  notions,  or  whatever  else 
you  please  to  call  them,'  which  a  man 
observes  and  is  conscious  to  himself  he 


*  I.  e.,  among  English  writers.  Descartes, 
and  even  earlier  writers,  had  set  the  example. 
See  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  learned  note  (G)  to  his 
edition  of  Beid. 
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has  in  his  mind,  and  the  ways  whereby 
the  understanding  comes  to  be  fur- 
nished with  them.'  Secondly,  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  'what  knowledge  the 
understanding  has  by  these  ideas' — its 
certainty,  evidence,  and  extent.  By  the 
term  '  idea,'  he  explains  th^  he  means 
*  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  under- 
standing when  a  man  thinks  .  .  .  what- 
ever is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion, 
species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind 
can  be  employed  about  in  thinking.' 
Manifestly  we  have  here  a  widely  dif- 
ferent use  of  the  term  from  that  of 
Aristotle,  when  (with  a  side-glance  at  his 
master)  he  says,  'As  for  ideas,  good- 
bye to  them  for  mere  senseless  chirp-' 
ings.'  Or,  again,  from  the  sense  m 
which  Shakspere  employs  it — 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination. 

Johnson  seems  to  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  word  when  he  gives  as  its  sole  defi- 
nition '  mental  image  ; '  but  as  he  im- 
mediately quotes  Locke,  hejprobably  had 
no  intention  of  so  doing.  Even  if  it  be 
possible  to  reconstruct  for  it  a  definite 
sense,  we  must  start  with  its  common 
vague  acceptation. 

Locke  set  himself,  with  single-eyed 
honesty,  to  begin  at  the  beginning  ;  '  to 
copy  nature,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind  in  thinking.' 
Nevertheless,  he  starts  with  an  enormous 
assumption,  namely,  that '  ideas,  notions, 
or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them,' 
are  'the  objbot  of  the  understanding 
when  a  man  thinks.'  Whereas  the  fact, 
fundamental  to  any  true  and  clear  theory 
of  human  knowledge,  is  that  the  notions, 
conceptions,  or  mental  images  imme- 
diately present  to  our  consciousness  when 
we  think,  are  symbols  or  signs,  by  which 
the  understanding  represents  the  objects 
about  which  it  busies  itself.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, I  am  rea^soning  about  a  straight 
lifie,  I  can  make  in  my  mind's  eye  the 
image  of  some  particular  line,  just  as  I 
can  draw  such  an  image  on  paper.  But 
in  either  case  the  image  is  but  a  symbol. 
What  I  am  really  reasoning  about  is 
not  that  straight  line  (mental  or  visi- 
ble) but  any  and  all  straight  lines,  in 
so  far  as  they  possess  the  attributes 
of  being  'length  without  breadth,' 
and  of  'lying  evenly  between  their 
extreme  points.'  And  although  these 
are  purely  abstract  mental  notions, 
yet  if  my  reasoning  is  correct,  it  will 
hold  good  of  all  real  objects — paths, 
measuring  rods  or  strings,  sides  of  build- 


ings, distances,  areas,  or  what  not — to 
which  these  two  ideas  of  length  and  even- 
ness apply.  To  think  abotU  ideas  is  pos- 
sible enough,  but  it  is  very  distinct  from 
thinking  (by  means  of  ideas)  about  reali- 
ties ;  just  as  it  is  one  thing  to  parse  the 
words  of  a  sentence,  another  thing  to 
believe  what  the  sentence  declares. 

To  this  initial  assumption  Locke  adds 
a  fatal  omission.  He  neglects  to  ask 
what  ideas  really  are, — whether  complete 
thoughts,  or  only  elements  of  thought. 
Can  an  '  idea '  exist  apart  from  an  act 
(or  acts)  of  judgment?  Had  Locke 
changed  one  word,  and  called  ideas  '  the 
product '  instead  of  the  '  object '  of  the 
understanding,  and  had  he  brought  his 
powerful  intellect  to  bear  on  the  prelimi- 
nary inquiry  thus  suggested  and  exam- 
ined the  nature  of  this  product  before 
inquiring  into  '  the  original  of  our  ideas,' 
the  subsequent  history  of  Metaphysics 
might  have  been  different. 

Kant's  object  is  more  ambitious  than 
Locke's.  He  starts,  not  from  the  vague 
generalization  that  '  there  are  ideas  in 
men's  minds,'  but  from  the  definite  state- 
ment '  that  we  are  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain d  priori  knowledge  (or  cognitions).' 
And  the  problem  he  proposes  to  solve  is, 
the  construction  of  'a  science,  which  shall 
define  the  possibility,  principles,  and 
limits  of  d  priori  knowledge.'  In  men- 
tal  force  and  grandeur,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,  the  German  out-towers  the 
Englishman.  With  piercing  insight  into 
mental  facts,  probably  unsurpassed  since 
Aristotle,  Kant  seizes  and  holds  the  most 
abstract  thought  with  the  grasp  of  a 
giant.  The  very  obscurity  of  his  style 
often  arises  from  no  cloudiness  of 
thought,  but  from  the  perfect  clearness 
with  which  he  sees  his  own  meaning 
through  all  the  windings  of  an  intricate 
sentence,  in  which  (as  in  a  mathematical 
proof),  if  the  unwary  reader  loses  a  link, 
he  must  go  back  to  the  beginning.  But 
Kant's  strength  is  his  weakness.  His 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  field  of  speculation,  his  intense  sub- 
jectivity, and  his  passionate  love  of  sys- 
tem, seem  to  have  unfitted  him  for  patient 
observation  and  wary  analysis  of  facts, 
one  by  one,  or  in  those  irregular  clusters 
in  which  actual  experience  presents  them. 
Locke  set  himself  to  *  copy  nature.'  Kant 
did  not  copy  the  human  mind — he 
designed  it.  Having  laid  down  his  lines 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  instead  of  filling 
in  his  map  by  delineating  the  continents, 
capes,  and  islands  in  that  unmeaning 
irregularity  in  which  nature  forms  then;, 
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he  depicted  them  in  symmetrical  outline, 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

Kant  denounces,  in  a  powerful  and 
noble  passage,  that  abusive  and  slovenly 
use  of  the  term  *  idea '  to  which  Locke 
gave  such  vogue.  He  rigorously  dis- 
criminates *  ideas '  from  *  representations,' 
'sensations,'  *  cognitions'  (comprehending 
the  last  two  under  *  perceptions '),  '  intui- 
tions', and  '  notions '  or  *  conceptions.'  * 
Any  one  (he  observes)  who  has  become 
accustomed  to  discriminate  these,  will 
feel  it  intolerable  to  hear  the  mental 
image  of  a  red  colour  called  an  idea.  It 
cannot  even  be  called  a  notion.'  Kant's 
scale  of  definitions,  however,  has  regard 
to  his  own  highly  artificial  system,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  concept  or  notion  is  the 
product  of  the  Understanding ;  an  idea 
of  the  Reason.  It  will  therefore  not 
guide  us  in  our  quest  of  a  natural  clas- 
sification of  those  shapes  or  products 
of  thought  which  we  express  by  common 
names,  and  which  Locke  so  roughly  lumps 
together  as  ideas,  notions,  phantasms, '  or 
whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them.' 

If  the  giants  will  not  help  us,  we 
scarcely  need  flatter  ourselves  that  their 
successors  will  supply  what  we  require. 
Sons  of  Anak  though  some  of  them  are, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  too  busjr,  either 
in  despoiling  the  fortresses  of  their  great 
predecessors,  or  in  building  up  new  sys- 
tems and  knocking  down  rival  systems, 
to  spare  time  for  that  humble  and 
slow  but  needful  and  fruitful  work  of 
'copying  nature.'  The  beaten  high-road 
of  Metaphysics  is  bare  and  dusty  enough  ; 
but  *  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,'  not 
infertile,  still  invite  the  footsteps  of  the 
patient  explorer.  Yet  he  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  no  other  field  is  he  more 
likely  to  suppose  that  he  is  striking  out  a 

*  **  The  broad  generic  term  is  (mental)  Rep- 
resentation. [*  Presentment '  would  seem  a 
better  equivalent  for  VorstellungJ]  Under 
this  ranlffi  representation  with  consciousness 
— Percepticm.  A  perception  simply  related 
to  the  conscious  subject,  as  a  modification  of 
its  state,  is  a  Sensation  ;  an  objective  per- 
ception is  a  Cognition.  This  may  be  either 
an  Intuition^  or  a  Concept.  The  former  re- 
lates directly  to  the  object,  and  is  singular ; 
the  latter  relates  to  it  indirectly,  by  means  of 
a  symbol,  which  can  apply  to  many  things  in 
common.  A  concept  is  either  empirical  or 
pure ;  and  a  pure  concept,  in  so  far  as  it 
originates  exclusively  in  the  understanding 
(not  in  the  pure  presentation  of  sense),  is 
called  a  Notion.  A  concept  constructed  out 
of  notions,  going  beyond  the  capacity  of  ex- 
perience, is  an  mEA  or  conception  of 
reason." — TranscendetUal  Dialectic;  Bk.  i.  § 
1  (p.  808  in  Kirchman's  £d.,  Berlin,  1872). 


a  new  path,  where  the  grass  has  over- 
grown  the  footprints  of  his  predecessors. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  notes  on  Reid, 
has  illustrated  this  danger,  from  the 
stupendous  stores  of  his  Teaming,  as  no 
one  else  could  have  done. 

The  starting-point  of  our  examination 
is  furnished  by  the  fundamental  fact  of 
language,  namely,  that  by  means  of  words 
or  other  symbols  we  can  express  a  mean- 
inffy  or  particular  shape  of  thoudit,  ap- 
plicable to  an  indefinite  (or  even  infinite) 
number  of  objects.  *  This  is  the  use  of 
common  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs. 
Proper  names,  or  symbols  standing  for 
individual  objects,  do  not  here  concern 
us.  The  meaning  (or  significance)  of 
these  common  terms  is  by  logicians  called 
their  *  comprehension,'  or  *  intention  ; ' 
their  application  is  called  their  'ex- 
tension.' Or,  again,  such  a  term  is  said 
to  denote  that  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
to  connote  that  which  it  means  or  ex- 
presses, t  The  wider  its  application,  the 
less  its  meaning ;  and  conversely,  the 
richer  its  connotation,  the  narrower  the 
range  of  objects  it  denotes.  Thus 
'  motion  '  is  a  term  of  such  wide  applica- 
tion as  to  be  very  bare  of  meaning,  and 
*  thing '  still  more  so ;  while  'king,* 
which  applies  to  but  a  few  individual 
members  of  the  human  race,  and  '  smile,' 
which  denotes  an  appearance  seen  only 
occasionally,  and  nowhere  but  on  the 
human  face,  are  tenns  rich  in  meaning. 
Only  by  means  of  such  common  terms 
or  universal  symbols  are  thought  and 
reasoning  possible.  Not  that  we  cannot 
think  at  all  except  in  general  terms. 
When  we  call  up  in  remembrance  or  in 
fancy  a  number  of  images  (as  of  persons, 
landscapes,  or  coherent  sequences  of 
actions  and  events)  we  must  certainly  be 
allowed  to  be  thinking.  When  in  some 
momentary  emergency,  a  person  of  quick 
eye  and  great  presence  of  mind,  com- 
prehends at  a  glance  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  intuitively  decides  what  ought 
to  be  done,  a  process  of  reasoning  takes 
place,  of  a  kind  far  too  rapid  and  subtle 
to  shape  itself  in  words.  But  for  think- 
ing  logically  and  consecutively  —  for 
carrying  on  any  prolonged  train  of 
reasoning — words  or  other  symbols   are 

*  '  Infinite  number '  is  a  contradiction  if  it 
be  applied  to  an  actually  existing  number ; 
but  not  if  applied  to  a  number  incessantly 
augmented  from  an  inexhaustible  fund :  the 
years,  for  example,  of  futurity. 

t  To  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  belongs  the  high  merit 
of  restoring  this  useful  term  :  ^  Logic,  ^  Bk.  i. 
ch.  2,  §  5. 
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indispensable.  And  as  there  have  been 
persons  wh6  were  able  to  solve  arith- 
metical problems,  as  if  intuitively,  by  a 
process  so  rapid  that  they  could  not 
themselves  tell  how  they  did  it,  but 
which,  if  they  had  been  able  to  re- 
member and  explain  it,  would  certainly 
have  been  found  to  rest  on  the  laws  and 
relations  of  numbers  governing  ordinary 
modes  of  calculation  (otherwise,  the 
answer  would  have  been  false)  ;  so  we 
may  presume  that  the  most  rapid  flashes 
of  intuitive  reasoning,  if  memory  could 
fix  and  reproduce  them,  would  be  ex- 
pressible in  logically  correct  forms  of 
language. 

In  any  attempt  to  arrange  in  a  natural 
and  convenient  order  those  mental  facts 
which  we  name  ideas,  notions,  concepts, 
and  the  like,  we  have  our  choice  of  two 
methods,  which  we  may  call  the  histori- 
cal and  the  analvtical.  The  first  method 
is,  carefully  to  examine  the  doctrines  of 
the  leading  philosophers  and  schools  of 
metaphysics,  to  ascertain  how  far  they 
supply  the  materials  for  such  classifica- 
tion ;  supplementing  what  appears  to  us 
defective,  and  correcting  what  we  deem 
erroneous.  To  any  one  undertaking  such 
a  task,  alike  fascinating  and  laborious, 
the  writings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
offer  an  invaluable  index  and  storehouse. 
The  objection  to  this  method  is  not 
simply  the  enormous  amount  of  labour 
and  time  demanded  for  such*  an  investi- 
gation (for  time  and  toil  are  the  condi- 
tions of  all  useful  work),  but  that  it 
would  not  be  really  useful  and  inter- 
esting, except  either  to  those  already 
familiar  with  the  ground  traversed,  or 
to  those  engaged  in  a  complete  course  of 
metaphysical  study.  No  philosophical 
system  can  really  be  mastered  from  con- 
troversial critiques  and  summaries  ;  it 
must  be  studied  in  its  author's  own 
words. 

The  second  method  is,  to  revert  to 
Locke's  plan  of  '  copying  nature,'  and 
patiently  to  investigate  the  original  facts 
of  thought ;  taking  care,  the  while,  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  doctrines  and  dis 
coveries  of  former  workers  in  the  same 
field.  Only  by  this  method  can  the 
fountain  of  metaphysical  thought  be 
freshened,  and  its  stream  kept  clear  and 
fluent.  As  Dr.  Martinean  has  finely 
said — 

Unless  thought  perpetually  renews  its  youth, 
and  lifts  a  seeking  eye  afresh  to  the  living 
light,  decrepitude  and  waste  befall  whatever 
it  has  achieved ;  for  the  world's  effective 
wealth  is  not  so  much  in  any  deposit  of 


hoarded  truths  on  which  the  key  of  preser- 
vation can  be  turned,  as  in  the  circulation 
of  immediate  thought,  based  no  doubt  upon 
that  ancient  store,  but  bringing  into  com- 
parison the  products  and  values  of  the  hour. 
— Essays,  ii.  412. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  products  of  the  under- 
standing, reason,  or  intellect,  and  the 
products  of  the  imagination  :  between 
ideas,  concepts,  or  notions,  and  images, 
phantasn^s,  or  representations  in  memory 
of  any  sensible  impressions.  Suppose  I 
call  up  in  thought  the  image  of  a  friend, 
or  of  Ben  Nevis,  or  of  the  house,  in 
which  I  lived  when  a  child.  I  may  call 
up  fifty  images  of  each  object.  I  may 
picture  my  friend  standing,  sitting, 
walking,  speaking,  silent,  asleep.  I  may 
think  of  the  mountain  as  it  looks  at  a 
distance,  or  when  you  begin  to  climb, 
or  when  you  have  gained  the  sum- 
mit ;  or  of  the  house  as  seen  from 
without,  on  this  side  or  that.  These 
and  numberless  like  variations  make  no 
difference  in  the  fact  that  in  each  case 
the  image  or  picture  stands  in  my 
thought  for  a  given  reality,  just  as 
a  proper  name  does, — for  that  and  no 
other.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  forget 
that  my  friend  is  a  man  ;  that  Ben  Nevis 
is  a  mountain  ;  that  my  old  home  is  a 
house.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means 
that  my  mind  possesses  certain  general 
notions  or  thought-shapes,  co7inoted  by 
general  names,  under  or  through  which 
(as  it  were)  I  survey  those  images  of 
memory  and  fancy.  These  and  similar 
general  names  are  simply  the  shorthand 
record  of  certain  judgments  which  I  pass 
concerning  those  individual  real  objects 
in  common  with  a  number  of  similar  real 
objects.  And  these  and  similar  judgments 
compose,  in  fact,  my  whole  intellectual 
knowledge  concerning  those  real  objects  ; 
apart  from  which,  the  images  of  them  in 
my  fantasy  would  have  no  more  mean- 
ing than  colours  daubed  at  random 
on  a  canvas,  or  the  sounds  of  an  un- 
known tongue. 

Now  suppose  I  call  up  the  image  of 
an  object  to  which  I  have  attached  no 
proper  name  ;  a  primrose,  or  a  cedar,  a 
robm,  or  an  elephant.  I  may  in  point  of 
fact  be  thinking  of  a  particular  in- 
dividual— a  primrose  gathered  in  a  well- 
remembered  time  and  place,  or  a  robin 
that  lighted  before  my  window  on  a  cer- 
tain morning  ;  but  yet,  the  individual  so 
resembles  all  others  of  its  kind,  that  the 
marks  or  attributes  it  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  them  absorb  my  attention,  and 
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I  feel  no  need  of  distinguishing  it  by  a 
proper  name.  I  therefore  think  of  it 
simply  as  one  of  a  species  or  class, — a 
primrose  or  a  robin,  a  flower  or  a  bird. 
Under  this  common  or  general  name  I 
compactly  sum  up  all  the  facts  which  are 
true  of  that  particular  creature  ««  common 
with  all  other  individuals  of  the  species 
or  class.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  am 
reasoning  or  recording  facts  concerning 
the  species  *  primrose '  or  *  robin,'  or  the 
gefiiis  *  primula '  or  *  erythaca,'  or  the 
class  '  bird  '  or  *  flowering-plant,' — that 
is,  facts  which  may  be  asserted  of  all  in- 
dividuals comprehended,  in  virtue  of  cer- 
tain attributes,  under  those  general 
names — it  will  probably  be  impossible 
for  my  imagination  to  refrain  from  pre- 
senting to  me  some  individual  as  a  sort 
of  picture-symbol. 

The  meaning,  therefore,  of  a  general 
NAME  consists  in  the  attributes,  or  judg- 
ments, which  it  connotes  ;  and  which  are 
true,  not  only  separately  but  in  combina- 
tion, of  every  individual  to  which  the 
name  applies.  For  an  *  attribute '  is 
merely  a  condensed  judgment — an  in- 
tellectual a>€t  soliditied,  so  to  speak,  into 
an  intellectual  product,  for  constant  use. 
The  pith  of  the  famous  controversy  be- 
tween the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists 
concerning  the  value  of  General  Names, 
turned  on  the  question  'whether  the 
human  mind  can  form  general  ideas,  and 
whether  the  words  which  are  supposed 
to  convey  such  ideas  be  not  general 
terms,  representing  only  a  number  of  par- 
ticular perceptions.'  *  The  true  answer 
to  this  question  seems  to  be,  flrst,  that 
since  by  the  constitution  of  our  mind  we 
cannot  help  regarding  a  series  or  habit 
of  precisely  similar  acts  (mental  or  mate- 
riaH  as  a  unity — a  sort  of  quasi-in- 
dividual, — so  we  cannot  but  generalize 
any  judgment,  or  combination  of  judg- 
ments, capable  of  repetition,  especially  if 
we  often  have  occasion  to  repeat  it.  So 
that  in  strict  accuracy,  what  the  general 
name  stands  for — ^the  meaning,  notion,  or 
idea,  which  it  connotes —  is  the  truth  of  a 
certain jydgm,enty  or  combination  of  judg- 
ments, repeated  as  often  as  the  case  re- 
quires. And  secondly,  general  names 
are  (as  we  shall  see)  of  such  distinct 
kinds,  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that, 
if  some  of  them  are  *  bare  words,'  this 
must  be  true  of  them  all. 

Rightfully  to  apprehend  the  force  of 
the  foregoing  examples,  simple  as  they 

♦  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  '  Diss,  on  Ethical 
Philosophy.' 


are,  the  reader  should  multiply  and  vary 
them,  carefully  analyzing  each.  Meta- 
physics has  had  no  more  dangerous  foe 
than  hasty  generalization.  One  or  two 
examples  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of 
an  induction  for  which-,  in  view  of  the 
subtilty  and  variety  of  mental  pheno- 
mena, a  hundred  would  have  been  a  slen- 
der foundation.  The  foregoing  few  and 
simple  examples,  however,  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  inseparable  association  in 
thought,  yet  perfect  dissimilarity  in 
nature,  of  (a)  Images, — the  product  of 
fantasy,  and  (^)  Notions  or  Concepts, — 
the  product  of  judgment.  To  both  these, 
the  terms  *  idea,' '  thought,'  *  conception,' 
are  wont  to  be  indiscriminately  applied. 
Metaphysics  must  continue  (as  Kant 
described  it)  an  unformed  science,  as 
long  as  its  elementary  nomenclature  is 
thus  helplessly  confused. 

This  fatal  confusion  cannot  be  more 
forcibly  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of 
the  word  '  Imagination.'  Imagination  in 
its  widest,  loftiest  sense  is  by  common 
consent  accounted  the  noblest  and  most 
ai«duous  exercise  of  the  human  mind  : 
that  to  which  we  accord  the  imperial 
rank  of  genius.  It  is  the  magic  by 
which  the  poet,  the  historian,  the  novel- 
ist makes  the  scenes  and  actions  of  which 
he  speaks  real  and  living,  first  to  himself, 
then  to  his  readers.  Diving  below  the 
surface  of  phenomena — the  forms  and 
hues,  sights  and  sounds,  of  his  moving  and 
speaking  picture,  he  seizes  the  inner  real- 
ity,— character,  motive,  feeling,  cause  ; 
and  the  glowing  words  in  which  he  repre- 
sents these  show  the  high  temperature 
in  which  his  thought  has  been  moulded. 
Imagination,  using  the  term  in  the 
same  comprehensive  sense,  lifts  Painting 
and  Sculpture  from  the  level  of  mere 
imitation  of  forms  and  colours,  lights 
and  shadows,  into  the  realm  of  Art.  In 
these  high  exercises,  no  single  mental 
faculty  exclusively,  but  the  complicated 
action  of  many  in  harmony,  is  involved. 
Yet  this  same  term  '  imagination '  is  also 
employed  to  signify  what  we  may  term 
the  memory  of  sense :  the  simple  repro- 
duction, with  some  good  degree  of  vivid- 
ness, of  sensible  impressions.  It  would 
be  an  immense  gain  if  *  fancy '  or  *  fan- 
tasy '  could  be  used  in  this  acceptation  ; 
and  *  imagination '  be  set  apart  to  denote 
that  high  and  complex  faculty  which 
personifies  and  constructs.* 
'  ■■■■11  .  I , 

*  Wordsworth  felt  that  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  *  fancy '  and  *  imagination  ; ' 
but  his  attempt  to  expound  the  difference 
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Mental  facts,  like  the  facts  of  out- 
ward nature,  present  themselves  not  in 
systematic  series,  but  in  irregular  clus- 
ters. Take  any  ordinary  sentence  in 
familiar  talk,  and  examine  carefully  the 
common  terms  it  contains,  and  you  will 
easily  perceive  how  various  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  acts  of  thought  roughly  and 
clumsily  classed  together  as  '  ideas,'  'con- 
ceptions,' *  notions,  and  so  forth.  Let 
the  example  be,  *  The  last  time  I  was 
there  the  weather  teas  delicious  ;  the  blue 
of  the  ski/y  and  the  colour  of  the  lake, 
lovelier  than  you  can  imagine.  We 
fished  from  a  boat ;  and  L.  caught  an 
immense  trout?  Disregarding  those 
words  or  portions  of  words  which  express 
shades  and  links  of  thought  (articles, 
prepositions,  signs  of  tense,  and  of  com- 
parison), we  have  in  these  two  short  bits 
of  ordinary  talk  some  sixteen  general 
names  (or  common  predicates V  We 
have  one  proper  name  (or  'smgular' 
term)  represented  by  the  initial  *  L.' 
And  we  have  two  of  those  remarkable 
words  which  grammarians  call  'pronouns' 
— *  I '  and  '  you  '  (««='  thou  ').  These  last 
are  not  truly  pronouns^  for  no  noun  can 
be  substituted  for  either.  The  one  stands 
for  the  person  speaking ;  the  other  for 
the  person  spoken  to.  Each  in  turn  may 
stand  for  every  human  being.  Indeed, 
they  have  a  wider  range.  They  may  thus 
be  said  to  have  a  potentially  boundless 
denotation  with  a  narrowly  restricted 
connotation  ;  connoting  simply  the  fact 
of  speaking  or  being  spoken  to.  But  in 
any  particular  sentence  the  exact  reverse 
is  the  case.  Standing  in  each  case  for 
one  person,  and  one  only,  they  are  ex- 
amples of  the  most  restricted  denotation 
(or  application)  with  the  richest  conno- 
tation (or  meaning)  ;  for  the  facts — 
present,  past,  future,  known  and  un- 
known, visible  and  invisible — ^summed 
up  under  the  symbol  *  I '  or  *  thou '  are 
literally  infinite. 

We  are  at  present  concerned  with  com- 
mon terms  only.     (1)  ^ Last^  stands  for 

^interesting  as  it  is)  must  be  pronounced  a 
failure.  Dugald  Stewart  proposed  to  restrict 
the  term  *  conception '  to  what  I  have  called 
the  '  memory  of  sense  ;  ^  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing *  an  exact  transcript  of  what  we  have 
felt  or  perceived.^  Reid,  like  Addison,  con- 
fines '  imagination  *  to  visual  impressions  ; 
for  which  he  is  justly  censured  by  Hamilton, 
from  whose  vast  erudition  (in  his  Kotes  to 
Reid^s  Works)  may  be  gathered  abundant  ex- 
amples of  the  vagueness,  poverty  and  con- 
fusion of  philosophical  language  under  which 
metaphysics  languishes. 


a  highly  abstract  relation  ;  an  attribute 
of  an  attribute  :  order.  It  may  refer  to 
time,  space,  or  thought.  (2)  *  Time^  is 
ambiguous  ;  for  while  it  primarily  ex- 
presses duration,  in  such  phrases  as '  firet 
time,'  *•  other  times,'  Ac,  the  notion  of 
duration  is  dropped,  and  an  abstraction 
so  rarefied  is  connoted  that  it  is  difficult 
to  define  :  simply  the  facts  of  re]>etition 
and  similarity  or  identity.  (3)  '  Therr ' 
(meaning '«n  that  place  ^)  has  the  force 
of  a  proper  name.  (4)  *  Wtather^  ex- 
presses a  wide  generalization,  compre- 
hending innumerable  images  and  con- 
cepts ;  yet  not  vague,  but  admitting 
strict  definition.  (5)  ^Lovely''  and  (6) 
* c^^c^OM« '  express  subjective  emotions; 
states  of  consciousness  which  imagination 
enables  us  to  externalize.  We  attribute 
them  to  the  objects  of  thought  denoted 
by   *  weather,' *  colour,' and   *blue.'     (7) 

*  Blue^  in  like  manner,  really  connotes  a 
phenomenon  of  consciousness  ;  a  sensa- 
tion ;  or,  more  strictly,  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  sensations  so  similar  as  to  admit 
one  name.  But  M-e  regard  this  sensation 
as  an  outward  reality — an  attribute  of 
the  visible  heaven.  '  Colour''  is  a  generic 
term  for   the   sensations   of   Mhich   the 

*  blue '  expresses  one  species ;  but  it 
stands  here  for  the  special  tint  then  and 
there  apparent  on  the  water.  (6)  *  Sky'' 
is  a  term  which  threatens  to  entangle  u> 
forthwith  in  the  thorny  ctnitroversies 
which  gather  round  the  process  of  Per- 
ception. As  applied  to  the  phenomena 
of  primary  consciousness,  it  denotes  a 
certain  portion  of  the  field  of  vision. 
We  might  say  *  of  the  retina,'  but  thiii 
would  open  a  subtile  question.  As  an  in- 
tellectual concept,  it  denotes  a  portion  of 
really  existing  external  nature,  which  our 
thought  may  at  pleasure  restrict  to  the 
coloured  atmosphere  in  which  the  clouds 
float,  or  extend  to  the  black  star-sown 
depths  of  space.  On  this  combination  of 
visible  appearance  and  intellectual  con- 
ception, imagination  confers  an  ideal 
unity,  akin  to  that  with  which  it  inveeU 
abstractions  of  all  sorta  by  personifica- 
tion. In  ideas  of  this  class,  however,  mud 
of  all  outward  objects  of  sense,  another 
mental  faculty  is  conctmed,  not  named 
by  philosophers,  but  which  ougbt^  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  sense  : 
the  sense  of  outntts  ;  i.^.,  existen(*e,  apmrt 
from  ourself,  in  space.  This  is  said  to  be 
wanting  to  persons  blind  from  birth.  It 
is,  I  am  persuaded,  as  distinct  an  intvi- 
tion,  ana  therefore  as  incapable  of  analj* 
sis,  as  our  sense  of  coIouFi  of  sound*  of 
music  (or  rather  sen#ef  of  melody  and 
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haimony),  and  of  duration.  Until  the 
old-fashioned  identification  of  our  men- 
tal senses  with  our  bodily  organs  of  sense 
is  entirely  exploded  the  philosophy  of 
Perception  must  be  hopelessly  confused. 
(9)  ^Lake^  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  subtile  and  intricate  ambiguities 
which  beset  metaphysical  analysis.  Used 
in  the  abstract —  *  a  lake ' — it  may  sug- 
gest an  unlimited  variety  of  images ; 
but  it  connotes  a  single  definite  predi- 
cate :  '  a  piece  of  water  surrounded  by 
land.'     But  with  the   definite  article — 

*  the  lake ' — it  has  the  force  of  a  proper 
name  :  it  denotes  an  individual,  while 
connoting  the  above  definition.  The 
lake,  like  the  sky,  is  to  our  sense  simply 
a  portion  of  the  coloured  and  shaded 
surface  which  light  reveals  to  our 
eyes.  But  imagination,  diving  below 
the  surface  of  sense-phenomena,  sees 
the  depths  of  the  lake  swarming  with 
fish,  and  forms  the  water  and  surround- 
ing mountains  or  meadows  into  an  ideal 
unity,  which  it  can  invest  at  will  with 
conscious   attributes.      We  contrast   its 

*  Hmiling  surface '  with  its  *  treacherous 
depths, '  and  picture  it  *  sleeping  in  sun- 
shme'  or   'raging  with   tempest.'    (10) 

*  Imagine '  denotes  a  mental  act,  and  con- 
notes the  class  or  concept  to  which  we 
refer  that  act,  that  of  calling  up  in  our 
fancy  images  of  external  nature.  (11) 
^Pished'*  is  a  term  of  complex  meaning, 
implying  an  agent,  an  act,  and  an  object. 
Since  the  main  consideration  in  all  volun- 
tary action  is  the  purpose,  this  commonly 
(as  here)  imparts  its  name  to  both  act 
and  agent.  We  may  frame  many  pic- 
tures of  fishers  fishing,  and  give  various 
definitions  of  the  process  (bv  rod,  net, 
&c.)  ;  but  the  definition  of  tne  act  re- 
mains the  same  :  catching  (or  trying  to 
catch)  fish.  This  is  what  1  propose  to 
call  the  idea^  common  to  all  those  images 
and  concepts.  (12)  *  Boat '  brings  before 
us  the  idea  of  purpose  in  another  aspect : 
constructive  design.  Boats  are  of  many 
shapes  and  sizes  ;  but  a  boat  is  a  boat  in 
virtue  of  its  being  made  to  hold  persons 
or  things  for  conveyance  across  the  water. 
That  formative  purpose  is  the  idea  of 
the  boat.*  (13)  *  CaugM '  is  a  term  re- 
sembling ^ fished  ; '  but  expresses  the  com- 
pleted act  instead  of  the  object.   In  both 

♦  Plato,  to  whom  we  must  re-mount,  if, 
with  Kant,  we  desire  to  restore  to  the  word 

*  idea '  some  distinct  and  worthy  sense,  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  idea  of  a  bed,  or 
of  a  table,  as  much  as  of  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  true.  His  doctrine  of  ideas  sup- 
plies the  philosophy  of  *  the  design  argument' 
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the  tense-termination  adds  the  idea  of 
time  to  the  predicate  of  the  verb.  The 
mistake  of  regarding  the  predication  of 
time,  present,  past,  or  future,  as  of  the 
essence  of  a  verb  is  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  analysis  of  thought.*  (14)  *  Im- 
mense '  literally^  expresses  an  impossibil- 
ity of  measuring  size  and  Aveight,  or  a 
subjective  inability  to  judge  of  them  ; 
but  practically  it  simply  means  *  larger 
than  common.'  (15)  ^  Trout ^  expresses 
not  an  artificial  class,  as  when  certain 
animals  are  classed  as  '  game, '  or  cer- 
tain others  as  *  vermin ' ;  but  a  natural 
kind,  perpetuated  by  offspring  and  con- 
formed to  a  fixed  type. 

The  result  of  this  brief  analysis  of  the 
general  or  common  terms  contained  in 
so  simple  an  example  of  ordinary  speech 
bears  out  the  assertion  that  to  lump  to- 
gether mental  products  so  various  under 
the  names  of  'ideas,'  *  notions,'  'con- 
ceptions, '  and  so  forth,  is  a  hopelessly 
unscientific  procedure.  Classification  and 
accurate  definition  are  indispensable  if 
metaphysics  is  justly  to  claim  the  rank 
of  a  science.  Why  is  metaphysics  still 
in  that  chaotic  state  of  which  Kant  com- 
plained? For  want  of  the  humble, 
tedious,  but  fruitful  labour  of  analy- 
sis and  induction  of  facts.  Brief  as  tne 
foregoing  sample  of  analysis  is,  the 
reader  has  very  likely  found  it  tedious. 
All  fruitful  labour  involves  tedious  drudg- 
ery. But  the  question  is,  not  whether  it 
is  amusing,  but  whether  it  is  useful  and 
necessary.  If  metaphysical  genius  and 
sheer  force  of  abstract  thought  could 
suffice  for  excogitating  the  true  theory 
of  human  nature,  Kant  would  be  to  me- 
taphysics what  Aristotle  was  to  logic. 
For  quantity  and  quality  of  intellectual 
toil  and  travail,  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
Kant  will   ever  be  surpassed,  even  if  he 

in  Natural  Theology.  Every  creature,  and 
even  atom,  in  the  universal  system  of  means 
and  ends,  embodies  some  purpose,  or  rather 
a  multitude  of  purposes.  We  infer  that  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  these  purposes  that  these 
forms  of  matter  and  life  have  come  into 
being ;  and  that  therefore  there  must  be 
an  Original  Mind,  in  which  the  idea^  with 
which  Nature  is  replete  and  yet  which  can 
have  no  existence  in  material  nature,  have 
their  real  existence ;  Divine  thoughts :  im- 
perishable archetypes  of  all  that  comes  into 
being  and  perishes. 

*  This  mistake  is  curiously  embodied  in 
the  German  name  for  a  verb.  It  has  led  to  the 
use  of  the  word  *  tense '  for  the  forms  of 
Hebrew  verbs,  to  which  it  is  not  really  applic- 
able. 
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be  ever  rivalled.  Even  to  master  his  — whatever  else  we  mean — we  mean  the 
system  is  no  light  task  ;  the  labour  of  faculty  whereby  we  interpret  or  assign  a 
working  it  out  must  have  been  stupen>  meaning^  either  to  natural  appearances 
dous.  Yet  after  all  it  is  but  a  system,  or  to  conventional  symbols.  I  under- 
It  is  not  nature.  Here,  as  well  as  else-  stand  a  natural  phenomenon — ^the  slow 
where,  the  humble  method  of  '  copying  falling  of  raindrops,  6.^.,  or  the  dancing 
nature '  must  surely  be  the  true  highway  of  leaf-shadows  on  the  turf — if  I  know 
of  scientific  progress.  (i.e.,  judge  rightly   and   certainly)  the 

Let  the  student  of  metaphysics,  there-  causes  on  which  it  depends.  I  under- 
fore,  not  despise  the  task  of  patiently  stand  a  picture,  if  I  judge  truly  of  the 
analyzing  the  organ  and  product  of  painter's  thought.  I  understand  written 
thought, — language.  In  no  other  way  or  printed  characters,  a  geometric  dia- 
cau  we  analyze  thought  itself.  If  there  gram,  a  row  of  figures,  if  I  can  tell  what 
are  intellectual  processes  buried  beneath  sounds,  what  figure,  plane  or  solid,  or 
the  surface  of  consciousness,  or  flashing  what  number,  those  visible  signs  stand 
too  rapidly  across  its  mirror  for  memory  for.  I  understand  a  word,  written  or 
(which  is,  in  truth,  what  we  commonly  spoken,  when  I  assign  it  its  true  place 
mean  by  '  consciousness ')  to  photograph  and  meaning  in  a  sentence.  For  a  word 
their  image,  these  must  be  for  ever  (in  '  has  no  meaning,  except  as  part  of  a  com- 
our  present  state)  inscrutable  and  unut-  plete  utterance  of  thought.  Even  those 
terable.  significant  utterances  which  have  no  sub- 

In  the  present  essay  I  do  but  attempt  ject  and  predicate  (where  there  is,  there- 
to indicate  certain  easily  recognizable  fore,  no  judgment)  will  be  found  to  imply 
classes  of  those  forms  or  products  of  some  sentence,  affirmative  or  negative : 
thought  which  constitute  the  elements  of ;  exclamations,  e.g.^  which  express  mere 
knowledge  strictly  so  called.  By  *  know-  feeling  ;  and  imp.M-atives,  which  express 
ledge'  in  the  strict  sense  I  understand  will.  Thus  *alas  I '  really  implies  *•  I  am 
*  true  and  certain  judgments.'  *  The  sorry  ; '  *  Begone  ! ' — *  /  hid  you  go.'* 
proposed  classification  may  not  be  ex-  Understanding,  therefore,  is  an  exer- 
hiustive.  Its  nomenclature  may  or  may  *  cise  of  judgment.  If  we  judge  falsely, 
not  be  the  best.  But  if  explorers  richer ;  we  do  not  understand,  but  misundeV- 
in  learning  and  leisure  can  be  tempted  to  stand.  That  of  which  we  can  form  no 
follow  the  track  thus  indicated,  some  judgment  is  unintelligible.*  Not  every 
general  principle  of  classification  may  I  act  of  judgment,  however,  can  in  this 
reveal  itself — ^some  as  yet  undiscovered  '  sense  be  called  *  understanding  ; '  for  I 
clue  to  the  intelle^itual  labyrinth.  One  |  may  judge  a  proposition  to  be  meaning- 
general  principle  seems  at  once  to  sug-  i  less  or  unintelligiole.  And  what  is  more 
gest  itself  ;  that  our  classification  should  i  important  to  notice,  I  may  p^s  judg- 
rest  on  that  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  I  ments  concerning  pure  phenomena  with- 
But  this  would  involve  us  in  an  inquiry  i  oiit  assigning  to  them  any  meaning.  By 
enormously  more  com])licated  and  dim-  pure  phenomena  I  mean  direct  present- 
cult.  Xo  satisfactory  account  of  the  I  ments  of  consciousness,  as  colours,  shapes, 
faculties  concerned  in  knowledge  has  yet  I  sounds,  odours.  These  I  may  judge  to 
been  forthcoming.  Even  its  alphabet  is  i  be  like  or  unlike,  same  or  different,  sin- 
to  seek  as  long  as  our  senses  are  classified  i  gle,  double,  or  any  other  number,  equal 
by  the  rude  and  deceptive  method  of  re- ;  or  unequal,  and  so  forth.  These  are 
ference  to  our  bodily  organs.  i  primary  and  intuitive  judgments,  not  ini- 

It  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  light '  plying  any  previous  judgments  as  their 
can  be  thrown  upon  the  classification  of '  ground.  Judgments  of  this  kind  form 
ideas  and  concepts  from  the  famous  dis-  \  the  very  roots  of  our  knowledge  ;  and 


from  *  concepts '  as  furnished  by  Under- ,  identity,     resemblance,    equality     (with 
standing  ?    If  this  distinction  be  real,  it  their  opposites),  co-existence,  succession. 


must  be  as  important  in  Metaphysics  as 
in  Psychology.  What  then  do  we  mean 
by  '  understanding,'  or  by  *  Reason,'  in 
ordinary  speech  ?     By  *  L  nderstanding  ' 


existence,  nonenity. 

The   next   question    is,   what   do   we 
mean  by  *  Reason '  ?     Whatever  else  we 

*  This  is  also  Kant's  \\q\\\     Kiitik  der  R. 
v.,  Die  Analytik  der  Begriffe.  I.  i.  (P.  113 


*  '  BasLs  of  Faith ;'  Appendix  I.  (Lecture   of  Kirchman's  ed.  1872.     P.  57.  of  Meikle- 
iv.  of  Ist  Edition),  §§  4-9.  i  John's  Tran^sl.  1^76. 
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mean,  we  must  mean  the  faculty  by 
which  we  reason.  But  what  is  *  reason- 
ing '  ?  It  is  judging  of  the  relation  of 
propositio?is,  verbal  or  mental.  When 
we  reason,  we  determine  whether,  and 
to  what  extent,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
one  statement  involves  or  excludes  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  another.  Reason- 
ing, as  such,  is  concerned  not  with  the 
actual  truth  of  each  proposition,  but  with 
the  relative  truth  of  propositions, — their 
mutual  coherence.  Regarding  this,  it 
judges  absolutely,  intuitively  {q.d,,  on 
simple  inspection  of  the  propositions, 
supposing  them  intelligible),  and  with  a 
certainty  which  nothing  can  surpass  or 
shake.  It  can  be  canied  on  with  bare 
symbols,  of  whose  actual  meaning  we 
are  ignorant.  If  it  be  true  that  *  No  A 
is  B,'  and  also  that  *  Every  A  is  C,'  then 
it  cannot  be  true  that  any  B  is  A,  or  that 
any  A  is  not  C.  And  further,  putting 
these  statements  side  by  side,  it  must  be 
true  that  *  some  B's  are  not  C,'  and  also 
that  *some  C's  are  not  B.'  If  we  are 
asked,  how  we  know  this  ;  how  we  know 
that  in  any  correctly  framed  syllogism 
the  conclusion  certainly  follows  from  the 
premises  ;  or  more  broadly  still,  how  we 
know  that  all  truth  is  co/isistent  /  we  can 
only  reply  that  Reason  so  declares.  Not 
my  reason  or  yours,  but  the  reason  of  all 
rational  persons  who  have  attained  the 
full  use  of  reason.  And  from  this  au- 
thority there  is  no  appeal.  Any  one 
may  reason  well  or  ill ;  that  is,  he  may 
succeed  or  fail  in  exercising  his  reason. 
But  to  doubt  Reason  itself  is  insanity. 

The  *  logical '  is  often  spoken  of  in  op- 
position to  the  *  intuitive '  exercise  of 
reason.  The  distinction  is  sound  and  im- 
portant when  we  have  regard  to  the  pro- 
cess of  re<zsoni7ig — the  framing  of  proposi- 
tions into  a  chain  of  inference.  Because 
the  conclusion  is  true,  not  intuitively  (on 
the  mere  face  of  it)but  only  conditionally 
— IF  our  premises  are  really  true  and 
liave  been  rightly  put  together.  But  the 
<listinction  becomes  unmeaning  and  mis- 
leading if  we  do  not  bear  in  mmd  that  as 
to  the  validity  of  each  separate  link  of 
the  chain,  Reason  judges  intuitively,  with 
what  Kant  calls  d  priori  certainty.  In 
their  intuitive  character  these  judgments 
of  reason,  on  which  the  logical  process 
of  reasoning  absolutely  depends,  resemble 
those  judgments  of  which  we  have  for- 
merly spoken,  passed  on  pure  phenomena. 
But  in  place  of  being  passed  on  phen- 
omena, they  are  passed  on  judgtnentSy  as 
such  ;  on  tne  relation,  as  regards  truth, 
of  propositions.      Hence,  Reason    may 


be  called  'judgment  to  the  second 
POWEK  ; '  judgment  exercised  on  its  owji 
products.  The  power  of  thinking  about 
our  own  thoughts,  criticizing  our  own 
consciousness,  appears  therefore  to  be 
the  characteristic  distinction  of  Reason. 
This  view,  if  accepted,  supplies  a  clear 
and  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  Brutes  ex- 
hibit intelligence  often  in  a  high  degree. 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  dog  or  an  elephant  can  think  aboiU  his 
own  thaughts,  or  that  he  has  any  germ  of 
that  reflective  self-consciousness  which 
we  express  in  the  word  *  L'  * 

This  metaphysical  distinction  between 
'  Understanding '  and  *  Reason '  does  not 
of  necessity  imply  a  corresponding 
psychological  distinction.  That  is  to  say, 
these  distinct  (zcts  and  faculties  need  not 
imply  separate  intellectual  organs.  The 
same  bodily  organ — the  hand — is  em- 
ployed in  fighting  and  in  writing ;  yet 
these  acts,  with  the  corresponding  facul- 
ties, differ  as  much  from  one  another  as 
either  of  them  from  walking,  though 
that  requires  separate  organs.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  faculties  is  even  greater 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter  ;  for 
a  good  f  pugilist  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
good  pedestrian  than  a  good  penman. 
Even  so,  as  far  as  the  body  is  analogous 
to  the  mind,  what  we  call  the  faculty  of 
'reason'  may  be  simply  a  higher  and 
more  complex  exercise  of  the  same  in- 
tellectual organ  which  in  its  simpler  ex- 
ercise we  name  *  understanding.' 

Availing  ourselves  of  this  distinction, 
we  may  assign  *  ideas '  to  *  Reason,'  *  con- 
cepts '  to  *  Understanding.'  That  is,  in 
the  fonner  rank  we  place  those  notions 
which  result  from  the  reflex  process  of 
thinking  about  our  thoughts,  and  refer- 

*  Rooks  and  other  birds  show  great  judg- 
ment in  choosing  the  branches  on  which  to 
poise  their  nests.  Beasts  of  prey  judge  of 
distance  in  making  their  spring  ;  and  the 
cheetah,  if  it  has  made  a  mistake  and  missed 
its  prey,  turns  back  disgusted.  Some  dogs, 
especially  shepherd's  dogs,  acquire  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  language.  Even  wild 
animals,  in  varying  their  expedients  to  effect 
their  purpose,  show  thought  and  foresight 
which,  if  expressed  in  language,  would  be 
reasoning.  To  call  all  this  *  instinct '  is  to  use 
a  word,  mysterious  in  any  case,  without  any 
meaning.  What  is  common  to  the  species, 
and  irrespective  of  experience,  may  be  called 
instinct ;  but  not  what  is  the  fruit  of  ex- 
perience, and  peculiar  to  individuals.  Better 
frankly  admit  that  brutes  have  reason  (of  a 
sort)  than  defy  facts  by  denying  them  intel- 
ligence. 
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ring  our  experience  to  our  personal  con- 
sciousness. In  the  latter  rank  we  place 
those  notions  which  refer  directly  to  ob- 
jects (real  or  imaginary),  or  to  pheno- 
mena of  sense,  emotion,  or  imagination, 
regarded  with  no  such  reference  or  back 
thought.  For  example,  we  may  speak  of 
our  concept  of  *  a  triangle,'  or  of  *  a  man,' 
or   of  *  gold ; '    meaning  by  this   word 

*  concept '  the  assemblage  of  marks  or  at- 
tributes which  justify  our  calling  a  certain 
object  by  that  name.  Even  so  wide  a 
generalization  as  ^ wealth^  is  merely  a 
concept,  not  an  idea,  since  it  stands  for 
all  actual  things  which  men  buy  and  sell. 
It  connotes  only  a  single  attribute — 
value  in  exchange.  It  comprehends  all 
objects  of  which  we  can  a&rm  that  at- 
tribute. But  when  we  objectify  this 
attribute,  apart  from  all  real  objects  to 
which  it  belongs,  in  the  word  *  value,^  we 
have  an  idea.  For  an  attribute  implies 
a  judgment,  or  many  judgments,  from 
which  it  is  generalized  and  abstractly 
thought  of.  We  are  thus  thinking  not 
about  the  real  objects  themselves,  but 
about  what  we  see  in  theniy  and  judge  re- 
garding them.  Parallel  rules  apply  to  all 
abstract  qualities,  as  ^len^th,^  *  eqitalitj/y 

*  sagacitj/j  '  crime,"*  *  virtue,^  The  same 
word  may  express  either  an  idea  or  a  con- 
cept, according  to  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used.  If  I  say  '  Indiscriminate  charity 
does  great  mischief,'  the  word  *  charity ' 
expresses  a  mere  concept :  it  stands  for 
particular  acts  of  bounty,  indiscreetly  ex- 
ercised. But  when  I  say  *  Charity 
thinketh  no  evil,'  I  express  an  idea,  which 
imagination  (in  order  to  express  an  at- 
tribute of  this  attribute)  personifies. 

Ideas  must  in  a  similar  manner  be  dis- 
criminated from  images,  although  it  is 
true  that  the  word  *  idea '  originally 
meant  *  image,  form,  or  appearance.'  For 
example,  I  may  be  looking  at  a  house — 
that  is,  be  conscious  of  the  picture 
of  it  painted  in  my  eye  by  the  sun- 
light ;  or  at  a  painting  or  engraving  of 
a  house  ;  or  contemplating  the  image  of 
the  house  in  memory  or  fancy..  In 
each  case,  I  apply  to  the  appearance 
certain  intellectual  generalizations,  no- 
tions, or  concepts,  drawn  from  experi- 
ence of  other  houses ;  outward  and  in- 
ward shape,  structure,  stability,  capacity 
for  habitation,  4&c.  By  this  means  I 
recognize  or  understand  it  to  be  *a 
house.'  The  image  and  the  concept 
coalesce  and  become  indistinguishably 
But  if    I   am    asked- — but    what 


ture,  and  say,  Because  it  is  a  building 
intended  for  people  to  dwell  in.  Evidently 
I  have  passed  here  from  the  world  of 
sense  into  the  world  of  thought.  I  am 
looking  behind  and  within  not  only  the 
visible  appearance  but  the  real  material 
building,  and  laying  hold  of  that  which 
called  it  into  being  :  that  for  the  sake  of 


one. 


m^akes  it  a  *  house '  ?  tohy  is  it  a  *  house '  ? 
I  fall  back  on  the  purpose  of  the  struc- 


which  it  exists ;  that  which  is  most 
human  in  humanity,  and  yet  akin  ta 
Deity — purpose.  A  dog  knows  a  house 
when  he  sees  it  as  well  as  I  do,  and  recog- 
nizes his  master's  house  ;  but  his  intelli- 
gence is  wholly  incapable  of  any  such 
ideal  purpose  as  I  recognize  m  the 
architect's  work. 

The  distinction,  then,  however  we  ex- 
press it,  is  undeniably  real.  Is  it  not 
sufficiently  important  to  demand  clear 
recognition  and  expression  in  philosophic 
cal  language  ? 

A  simple  illustration  may  render  the 
nature  and  value  of  this  distinction  more 
obvious.  The  two  propositions —  *Thef t 
is  a  crime,'  *  Blue  is  a  colour,'  appear  at 
first  sight  analogous.  In  each  assertion 
a  general  term  is  placed  under  a  more 
general ;  a  class  is  referred  to  a  larger 
class.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  class  of 
sensations  which,  from  their  general  re- 
semblance, we  include  under  the  name 
'  blue.'  In  the  other,  a  class  of  actions 
which,  from  certain  moral  similarity,  we 
include  under  the  name  *  theft.*  This 
explanation  suffices  for  the  purpose  of  the 
logician.  Unhappily,  the  metaphysician 
has  also  been  content  with  it.  Sut  on 
I  looking  at  the  suhject  in  each  of  these 
propositions,  we  see  that  Hheft'  is 
capable  of  logical  definition  :  it  is  *  un- 
lawful taking  possession  of  another's 
property.'  So,  too,  the  predicate  *  crime  * 
maybe  logically  defined  as  'overt  pun- 
ishable breach  of  law.'  But  in  the  pro- 
I  position  *  JBhie  is  a  colour '  neither  subject 
nor  predicate  admits  logical  definition. 
They  are  simply  names  (more  or  less 
general)  of  sensations  ;  the  only  intellec- 
tual element  in  which  is  that  judgment  of 
similarity  or  likeness  in  virtue  of  which 
i  we  apply  to  an  infinite  multitude  of  ap- 
pearances a  common  name.  As  Kant 
says,  it  is  an  utter  abuse  of  language  to 
speak  of  *  the  idea  of  blue  or  red  :  it  is 
not  even  a  notion.'  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  whenever  we  have 
any  real  knowledge  concerning  our 
sensations — that  is,  when  we  pass  true 
and  certain  general  judgments  concern- 
ing them — corresponding  concepts  are 
begotten.  If,  for  instance,  *blue'  be 
denned  by  the  angle  at  which  a  certain 
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portion  of  the  sunbeam  is  refracted,  or 
oy  the  size  and  velocity  of  photal  vibra- 
tions affecting  the  nerve  of  sight,  a 
•definite  concept  is  formed,  not  of  the  sen- 
sation itself,  but  of  its  cause  or  condition. 
The  universal  rule  is,  that  sensation  is 
indefinable,  except  by  comparison  ;  and 
that  nothing  capable  of  logical  definition 
is  sensation.  *  Theft '  and  *  crime '  {e.  g,) 
are  not  classes  of  sensation.  They  are 
not,  in  the  proper  sense,  phenomena.  We 
do  not  form  these  classes  by  considering 
the  resemblances  in  the  different  actions 
included  under  the  name  *  theft,'  or 
the  wider  name  '  crime,'  as  they  affect 
our  senses  ;  but  by  laying  hold  on  the 
inward  moral  character  they  have  in 
•common.  Theft  is  not  simply  depriving 
any  one  of  his  property,  but  doing  this 
unjustly  and  against  his  will, — usually 
with  the  added  notion  of  secrecy.  Crime 
is  not  mere  hurtful  conduct,  but  wilful 
breach  of  law.  There  is  no  phenomenal 
resemblances  between  the  act  of  forging 
a  signature  and  the  act  of  picking  a 
pocket ;  but  both  are  theft,  if  done  with 
intent  unlawfully  and  secretly  to  get 
possession  of  another's  property.  The 
same  actions  done  in  sport  would  not  be 
criminal.  In  like  manner  the  depriving 
a  man  of  life  may  be  classed  as  *  murder,' 
♦or  *  justifiable  homicide,'  or  *  judicial  exe- 
cution,' or  '  accident,'  according  to  the 
motive,  or  absence  of  motive  ;  the  phe- 
nomena in  all  these  cases  being  identical. 
As  in  the  example  of  the  house,  we  have 
passed  hfere  froji  the  realm  of  sense- 
phenomena  to  the  realm  of  thought.* 
Such  words  as  '  crime  '  and  *  theft '  ex- 
press judgments  not  dirfectly  regarding 
the  actions  thus  characterized,  but  the 
motives  and  reasons  of  them.  To  these 
really  pertains  the  moral  (or  immoral) 
character  which  we  transfer  to  the  out- 
ward actions.  We  represent  to  our 
mind  the  motive  of  the  act,  and  then 
attribute  to  that  motive  a  certain  moral 
character.  Such  terms,  therefore,  con- 
note attinlnttes  of  attributes  ;  and   may 


*  Some  one  is  sure  to  object  here,  that 
thoughts  are  pJienomena,  True,  but  noth- 
ing to  the  purpose.  Thoughts  are  pheno- 
mena, as  they  are  a  part  of  the  personal 
•consciousness  of  the  mind  which  thinks  them. 
But  as  suc?i  they  are  incommunicable  to 
other  minds.  They  are  much  more  than 
phenomena  —  acts  of  intelligence  ;  exer- 
tions of  mental  energy  ;  and  it  is  as  such  that 
they  can  be  expressed  in  language,  and  by 
means  of  words  or  other  symbols  become 
common  property  and  pass  current  from 
mind  to  mind. 


therefore  rightly  be  said  to  stand  for 
*  ideas,' — '  ideas  of  Reason.' 

What  are  we  to  say  of  such  ideas 
as  *  beauty,'  '  glory,'  '  happiness  '  ? 
That  these  words  express  ideas,  no 
one  will  be  bold  enough  to  deny. 
But  they  are  not  ideas  of  reason ; 
nor  yet  concepts  of  understand- 
ing. Owing  nothing  to  logic,  they 
defy  analysis,  and  are  among  the  stand- 
ing puzzles  of  philosophers.  They  have 
their  root  not  in  thought,  but  in  emotion. 
Imagination  invests  them  with  a  unity 
resembling  that  which  reason  confers  on 
its  own  abstractions.  These  terms  do 
not  express  compound  notions,  framed  by 
abstraction  and  generalization  from  those 
objects  or  states  of  feeling  which  we  call 
'beautiful,'  'glorious,'  *  happy,'  'pleas- 
ant.' Rather,  they  bespeak  a  common 
element  in  the  members  of  each  class. 
Something  in  all  beautiful  objects  awak- 
ens and  delights  that  loving  admiration 
which  we  name  the  sense  of  beauty. 
Something  in  all  glorious  actions  appeals 
to  a  different  kind  of  admiration  :  splen- 
did  ability,  heroic  valor,  overmastering 
success,  seeming  to  dazzle  our  imagina- 
tion, as  visibly  glorious  objects  dazzle  our 
sight.  Somethmg  in  all  forms  of  happi- 
ness begets  in  us  a  sense  of  satisfying  yet 
not  satiating  delight.  We  may  call  these, 
'  ideas  of  emotion  and  imagination.' 

We  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage 
in  any  attempt  to  classify  the  mental 
facts  expressed  by  general  names,  in  the 
lack  of  any  English  word  fitted  to  do  the 
work  which  Locke  so  mercilessly  im- 
posed on  the  word  '  idea.'  The  compre- 
hensive term  employed  by  Kant  (  Vor- 
stellung — literally  '  forcsetting '  or  *  fore- 
set  ' )  has  no  English  equivalent.  The 
word  *  representation,'  by  which  it  is 
commonly  Englished,  is  very  misleading. 
A  'representation'  properly  signifies  a 
thing  or  person  standing  for  another  or 
others  ;  as  in  a  picture,  a  theatrical  per- 
formance, or  a  representative  assembly. 
The  term  'presentment'  seems  much 
nearer  the  mark  ;  but  it  is  too  wide. 
Sensations,  emotions,  volitions,  are  all  as 
directly  present  to  consciousness — as 
much  a  part  of  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness— as  thoughts.  'Thought-present- 
ment '  would  be  accurate  and  intelligible, 
but  it  is  clumsy  and  uncouth.  Would  it 
be  possible  to  naturalize  Kant's  term,  and, 
as  we  have  '  foresight,'  *  forecast,'  '  off- 
set,' 'outset,'  to  say  'foreset'?  This 
term  would  include  images  or  phantasms, 
as  well  as  notions,  together  with  sensa- 
tions, emotions,  and  acts  of  will,  not  as 
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suchj  but  as  reflected  on,  made  subjects 
of  judgment,  and  thus  woven  into  the 
web  of  thought.  *  Foreset '  would,  in  a 
word,  denote  whatever  can  stand  as 
predicate  of  a  proposition.  Failing  this, 
the  vague  term  '  notion,'  seems  the  most 
general  term  we  can  employ.* 

In  classifying  our  notions,   'foresets,' 


these  names  are  always  accompanied  by 
some  image,  dim  or  vivid,  vague  or  defi- 
nite, in  our  fantasy  ;  and  this  image  flls 
t/te  place  of  a  concept  in  the  language 
in  which  the  mind  speaks  to  itself. 

These  mental  generalizations  are  not 
so  simple  as  they  seem.  In  the  sponta- 
neous exercise  of  our  faculties  it  seems 


or « thought-presentments,'  we  naturally  self-evident  that  sugar  is  sweet,   snow 
begin  with  the  most  simple.  •  white,  fire  hot,  ice  cold,  and  so  forth.    A 

(1)  These  are,  simple  attributes  im- 1  moderate  amount  of  clear  and  attentive 
mediately  predicable  op  real  objects  ;  1  thought  suffices  to  convince  us  that  sweet- 
abstracts  of  the  phenomena  presented  in  !  ness  is  not  really  in  the  honey,  nor  red- 
sensation  and  represented  in  memory  and  ness  in  the  rose,  nor  heat  and  brilliancy 
fancy.  And  let  it  be  noted,  that  when-  in  the  flame  ;  but  that  these  and  all  other 
ever  we  speak  of  sensation,  or  any  other  phenomena  of  sensation  are  affections  of 
form  of  consciousness,  we  insensibly  in-  our  own  consciousness,  and  must  beaccu- 


elude  mefnort/,  because  consciousness  it- 
self is  momentary,  and  if  unremembered 
could  produce  no  experience.  Such  sim- 
ple abstract  qualities,  e,  g.,  are  *  white- 
ness,' *  sweetness,'  *  warmth,'  *  coldness.' 
These  terms  are  incapable  of  definition. 
They  can  be  described  only  (as  before 
noted)  by  comparison.  '  Whiteness '  is 
the  color  of  snow  ;  '  sweetness '  is  the 


rately  said  to  be  in  the  mind  which  per- 
ceives them.  Phenomena  are  apjyearan- 
ces ;  and  appearances  can  exist  only 
where  they  appear, — namely,  in  the  mind 
which  is  conscious  of  them.  But  al- 
though this  is  as  clear  to  any  one  who 
has  been  at  the  pains  of  thus  much  men- 
tal analysis,  as  it  is  paradoxical  to  those 
who  have  not,   philosophers,    just    like 


taste  of  sugar  or  honey.      The  only  in-  ordinarv  folk,  continue  to  speak  of  bright 


telligible  element  in  such  terms  is  sind 
larity ;  in  virtue  of  which  they  are 
grouped  in  classes.  In  relation  to  them 
the  doctrine  of  nominalism  is  strictly 
true.  Our  intellectual  symbols  of  these 
attributes  are  not  really  notions  or  con- 
cepts— though  for  convenience  we  here 
put  them  as  our  first  class  of  notions — 
but  bare   names.      Probably,    however. 


skies,  blue  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  sweet  cher- 
ries, and  sour  grapes.  And  rightly.  For 
sensations  are  the  natural  symbols  by 
which  our  mind  holds  converse  with  out- 
ward realities.  Were  we  capable  of  re- 
garding them  as  affections  of  our  own 
sensibility,  and  not  as  qualities  of  out- 
ward things,  they  would  be  as  useless  as 
written  or  spoken  language  would  be  if 
we  attended  merely  to  the  shape  of  the 
characters  or  sound  of  the  words,. with- 
out assigning  to  them  any  meaning. 
(2)  Next   in   order   of  simplicity   are 


*  Sir  William  Hamilton  considers  that  the 
terms  '  notion '  and  *  concept '  *  should  be  re- 
served to  express  what  we  comprehend  but  _ 

r^rrLt^rS;^^^^^  ;imp^^^^^^^^  oT- 

idea,  as  one  prostituted  to  all  meanings,  it  J^^^^s  which  are  capable  of  intelligible 
were  perhaps  better  altogether  to  discard.'  1  definition.  They  are  not  properly 
(Reid's  Works,  Note,  p.  291.  Sixth  Ed.)  |  speaking,  phenomena,  but  judgments  (or 
But  elsewhere  he  says  (p.279),  '^ Idea,  pro-  the  condensed  record  of  judgments)  con- 
perly  denotes  an  act  of  thought  considered  in  ceming  phenomena,  framed  by  compar- 
relation  to  an  external  something  beyond  the  I  j^g  ^nd  reasoning  about  our  sensations, 
sphere  of  consciousness-a  representation. » I  ^^^  ^  ^^.^ .  elasticity,'  Hransparency,^ 
One  of  our  most  philosophical  writers  on  • , .  •'.i-i.!  ,  .  -  ^  ^  j  m^  "i.'\'J  > 
language,  the  late  Sir  John  Stoddart,  in  his  i '  J^.^^sj^^l^^y'  ^resistance,'  '  flexibilit  v.^ 
*  Universal  Grammar '  (§  32),  and.  in  his '  ^  his  last  attnbute,  for  instance,  can  be 
'Glossology'  (§455),  lays  great  stress  on  the  intelligibly  defined  as  *the  quality  of 
distinction  between  *  general '  and  *  univer- 1  yielding  to  pressure  without  loss  of 
sal '  terms.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  clearly  \  cohesion.'  Each  name  of  this  clas?,. 
apprehend  his  view ;  but  it  seems  to  amount  therefore,  stands  in  fact  for  a  propo- 
totl^:  that  terms  which  connote  mere  ob-  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^j^j  ^f  propositions.  The 
served  resemblances  are  general,  but  terms  i  jr..;.       v  ¥  *        ^   -    *i 

implying  a  law  are  universal  He  would  !  definition,  however  eZoe^  not  contam  the 
make  a  corresponding  distinction  between  :  ^*^*^^  meaning  of  the  term.  The  reason 
concepts  and  ideas.  It  would  be  easy  to  il- 1  is,  that  attributes  of  real  substances 
lustrate  this  distinction  by  particular  exam-  necessarilv  imply  more  than  they  ex- 
ples  ;  but  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  carrying  press.  They  point  to  the  substance  in 
it  out.  Our  first  difficulty  would  be,  to  de-  which  they  inhere.  Such  words  as  *  pro- 
fine  the  word  Maw.'  perty,'   'quality,'  and  the  like,  have  a 
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root  of  mystery  :  they  indicate  an  un- 
known cause.  Thus,  e,  g.^ '  transparency ' 
may  be  defined  as  *  the  property  of 
freely  transmitting  light  ; '  but  why  a 
bar  of  glass  suffers  the  light- waves  to 
flow  through  it,  whereas  a  bar  of  iron  or 
of  soap  stops  them  short  at  its  surface, 
we  at  present  cannot  say.  The  cause  of 
transparency  is  unknown,  though  per- 
haps not  unknowable. 

As  therefore  in  our  first  class  of  gen- 
eralizations, the  latent  but  governing 
element  is  the  intuition  of  similarity,  so 
in  this  second  class  the  latent  but  gov- 
erning element  is  the  idea  of  caus£. 

A  remark  of  some  subtilty  and  value 
is  here  suggested  Avith  reference  to  our 
first  class  of  attributes.  Considered 
merely  as  phenomena,  or  classes  of  phe- 
nomena, we  have  seen  that  our  mental 
signs  for  them  are  bare  names,  com- 
monly attended  by  faint  or  even  vivid 
images.  But  if  we  ask  how  these  phe- 
noiniena  arise, — what  root  they  have  in 
outward  nature  and  in  the  constitution 
of  our  own  minds — they  at  once  assume 
a  different  intellectual  value.  The  idea 
of  CAUSATION  emerges.  It  is  no  longer 
unphilosophical  to  say  that  sweetness  is 
in  the  honey  and  redness  in  the  rose,  any 
more  than  to  say  that  a  lens  is  transpar- 
ent and  an  osier  flexible,  if  we  use  these 
words  to  signify  not  the  impression  on 
our  senses,  but  the  hidden  structure  of 
the  surface  of  the  rose,  by  which  it  re- 
flects the  red  rays  ;  or  of  the  particles  of 
honey,  by  which  they  affect  our  nerves 
of  taste.  In  this  sense,  it  quite  correct 
to  say  that  a  red  rose  is  red  in  the  dark, 
and  that  a  lump  of  sugar  retains  its 
sweetness,  though  losing  its  visibility, 
when  dissolved  in  water.  These  interior 
causes  of  phenomena  lie  beyond  our  ken. 
Science  seems  destined  always  to.  ap- 
l>roach  but  never  to  reach  them.  Ad- 
vance as  far  as  we  may,  there  must 
always  remain  an  impossible  last  step, 
because  we  never  can  stand  outside  our 
own  consciousness. 

(3)  As  our  next  class  we  may  select 
ideas  whose  whole  essence  consists  in 
their  intelligible  definitions.  These 
constitute,  not  classes  of  actual  realities 
as  such,  but  formal  classes  to  which  they 
may  be  assigned  as  occasion  arises.  Thev 
are  ideas  more  or  less  natural  or  arbi- 
trary, distinct  or  confused,  capable  of 
being  realizedy  in  varying  degrees,  in 
actual  beings  or  events.  Such,  e.  g,,  are 
'  crime,'  *  Uief  t,'  '  indemnity,'  *  recipro- 
city,' '  law,'  '  liberty,'  *  perfection,'  *  anni- 
hilation,' '  benefit,'  *  injury.'    These  may 
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be  distinguished  as  *  constructed '  or 
*  symbolic '  ideas  ;  and  they  may  be 
called  *PURE,'  as  having  no  admixture 
of  sense  or  imagination.  Among  them 
the  seeds  of  controversy  lie  thick-sown 
and  obscure. 

(4)  This  last  remark  applies  with 
nearly  (if  not  quite)  equal  force  to  what 
we  have  already  described  as  ideas'  of 
emotion  and  imagination.  Examples 
are  *  beauty,'  *  glory,'  '  honour,'  *  happi- 
ness,' *  honesty,'  *  pride,'  *  anger,'  *  wick- 
edness,' *  virtue.'  These,  too,  are  *  sym- 
bolic^ ideas,  capable  of  realization  in 
infinitely  varying  degrees.  But  they  are 
not,  like  the  foregoing  class,  ^co?i- 
structed^  ideas  :  they  are  groiivths.  The 

receding  class  not  only  admit  definition, 
ut  have  no  meaning  (or  many  mean- 
ings, which  comes  to  the  same  thing) 
apart  from  exact  definition.  The  ideas 
we  now  speak  of  are  indefinable.  This 
is  because  they  pertain  ,not  to  reason 
alone.  They  are  like  forest  trees  :  half 
above  ground,  half  hidden  ;  their  de- 
velopments visible  in  the  daylight  of 
intellect,  their  roots  deep  buried  in  emo- 
tion. If  one  attempts  to  define  'beauty ' 
without  reference  to  the  emotion  of  liv- 
ing admiration,  or  'honour'  withe  nt 
reference  to  the  se?ise  of  honour,  the 
idea  w^ithers,  like  a  plant  severed  from 
its  root. 

There  are  ideas  of  mighty  scope  and 
potency,  concerning  which  it  may  be  mat- 
ter of  dispute  to  w^hich  class  they  should 
be  assigned.  Intellect,  emotion,  and  im- 
agination all  claim  a  share  in  them.  Sup- 
pose, e.  </.,  any  one  thinks  that  *  justice ' 
may  be  defined  intelligibly  without  any 
reference  to  emotion,  or  a  *  moral  sense ' 
— as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  '  equal  deal- 
ing,' or  'adaptation  of  conduct  to  relations' 
— he  will  then  place  this  imperial  idea  in 
the  same  ministerial  rank  with  such  ab- 
stractions as  '  law,'  *  obedience,'  *  compen- 
sation,' *  equilibrium.'  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  regards  it  as  a  Divine  idea, 
not  constructed  (more  or  less  wisely)  by 
human  intelligence,  but  inwoven  in  man's 
nature  by  his  Creator,  in  the  shape  of  a 
moral  sense  of  duty,  and  of  the  praise 
attaching  to  its  discharge,  and  blame  to 
its  violation — a  reflection,  on  such  scale 
as  our  nature  allows,  of  God's  moral 
character — will  be  aware  that  the  essence 
of  this  idea  transcends  the  limits  of  verbal 
definition. 

(5)  Natural  classes  or  types  may 
next  be  named.  These  are  not  constnwiedy 
either  by  reason  or  by  imagination. 
They  are  learned  from  nature,  with  the 
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aid  of  language.  Some  of  them  cannot  |  —or  by  logical  definition  of  the  purpose 
be  overlooked  by  the  most  careless  ob- ,  aimed  at.  They  are  the  free  product  of 
server  ;  others  are  won  by  laborious  in- '  creative  imagination,  working  not  at  ran- 
quisition.  Tliey  are  intelligible,  not  by  dom  but  by  rule.  Their  relation  to  human 
definition  but  by  description.  Examples  works  is  analogous  to  that  of  natural 
are  *  plant,'  *  bird,'  *  mammal,'  *  elephant,'  types  to  the  works  of  God  ;  but 
*  oxygen,'  *  quartz ; '  genera  and  species  with  this  mighty  dijfference,  that  in  the 
of  living  creatures ;  inorganic  elements  human  work  the  structure  is  simply  for 
and  their  natural  compounds.  These  last  its  purpose  or  purposes  ;  whereas  God's 
can  of  course  be  scientifically  defined  by  ;  works  are  members  of  an  infinitely  com- 
the  definite  proportions  of  their  elements  ;  plex  system   of  means  and  ends  ;  and 


but  such  a  definition  furnishes  no  notion 


within  the  region  of  life  each  creature  is 


of  their  nature  and  qualities.  Description  an  end  in  itself,  whatever  further  and 
of  any  real  object  must  always  be  incom- .  higher  ends  it  may  subserve.  The  nearest 
plete,  because  Nature  contains  much  more  approach  to  this  in  human  works  is  in 
than  we  can  know  ;  but  it  is  adequate,  if '  works  of  art ;  as  when  a  palace  is  built 
it  clearly  limits  the  class  and  identifies '  to  be  not  only  a  royal  habitation,  but  a 
every  member  of  it.  To  ideas  of  this  beautiful  spectacle  and  a  national  memo- 
class,  Plato's  lofty  language  is  strictly ,  rial.  The  objection  urged  against  the 
applicable  :  they  are  dim  copies  of  the  theological '  argument  from  design,'  that 
archetypes  or  pattern  ideas  in  the  Eternal  ^  it  is  merely  an  argument  from  analogy 
Mind.  I  stretched   beyond    legitimate  limits,   is 

(6)  Carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  '•  thus  seen  to  invert  the  true  relation  of 
the  foregoing  are  abtificial  classes.  ,  the  facts.  All  the  exhibition  of  design 
These  are  collections  of  marks,  whereby  in  human  works  is  feeble  and  limited 
individual  objects  can  receive  general '  compared  with  that  displayed  in  nature  ; 
names,  and  be  thus  grouped  and  iden-  in  which,  not  by  analogical  argument, 
tified.  These,  like  class  iii.,  are  co7i«^rt/e^€d^  but  by  direct  intuition,  we  discern  the 
concepts.  But  though  the  selection  of  \  presence  of  mind— power  directed  by 
marks  may  be  arbitrary,  there  must  be  a  |  foresight,  knowledge,  purpose,  and  will, 
natural  basis,  or  the  classes  would  be  use- ,  (8)  Another  perfectly  distinct  and  very 
less.  An  excellent  example  is  furnished  '  important  class  of  general  notions  may 
by  the  LinnsBan  artificial  system  of  plants,  •  be  designated  as  that  of  ideal  wholes. 
in  which  some  of  the  classes  tally  with  !  The  names  expressing  these  are  terms  of 


the  lines  of  natural  aflinity,  while  others 
traverse  them  ;  the  advantage  of  the  sys- 
tem being  that  it  affords  a  perfect  index 


wide  comprehension,  both  as  to  what 
they  connote  and  what  they  denote — their 
meaning  and  their  appl  ication.   Examples 


to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Other  in- 1  are  '  nature,'  '  art,'  *  life,'  *  science,'  *  war,' 
stances  of  this  class  of  concepts  are  trades  *  poetry,'  *  phvsics,'  *  anatomy,'  *  hus- 
and  professions  ;  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  j  bandry,'  *  music'  A  thorough  analysis 
M  loffical d^Jinitions  o/ real  objects.  Logi- '  of  this  one  class  of  ideas  would  demand 
cians  are  apt  to  overrate  the  importance  a  prodigious  grasp  of  thought  and  com- 
of  this  class  of  general  notions,  to  the ,  mand  of  language.  Imagination  fre- 
neglect  of  the  rest.  .  quently  personifies   them.   .Probably  it 

(7)  Ideal  types  come  next  to  be  con- '  would  be  difiicnlt  to  fence  them  off  with 
sidered.  These  are  the  pattern  ideas  a  strict  boundary  from  the  *  pure  ideas ' 
according  to  which  the  products  of  intel-  of  class  iii.,  and  the  *  artificial  classes ' 
ligent  human  labour  are  regulated  :  not  •  of  class  vi.  The  difference  seems  to 
co7}structedhut  co7istrtictive  thoughts.  For  ,1^^  here,  that  these  *  ideal  wholes' 
example,  '  house,'  *  ship,'  *  gate,'  *  veil,'  owe  their  unity  to  imagination, 
*  plough.'  Concerning  the  objects  to  ;  and  involve  either  an  element  of  emo- 
which  names  of  this  class  apply,  the  Pla- .  tion,  or  an  element  of  outward 
tonic  doctrine  is  strictly  accurate  :  the  reality,  or  both  ; — in  either  case,  an 
thing  is  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  idea, '  undefinahle  element.  Thus,  e,  g.^  if  we 
purpose,  or  thought,  embodied  in  it.  A  define  Science  as  *  systematized  know- 
house  is  a  house  l)ecaiise  it  is  a  structure  ;  ledge,'  we  seem  to  have  a  mere  concept ; 
designed  for  human  dwelling  ;  a  plough  ^  an  artificial  class,  logically  definite.  But 
is  a  plough  because  it  is  an  instrument ;  when  we  speak  of  the  progress,  the 
for  furrowing  the  soil ;  and  so  forth.  ■  triumphs,  the  future  of  science  ;  or  when 
Ideas  of  this  class  are  intelligible  either  j  we  personify  Science  and  say  that  she  is 
(like  class  v.)  by  description — which  may  the  sister,  not  the  foe,  of  faith  ;  the 
take  the  form  of  pictorial  representation  |  handmaid,  not  the  rival  of  religion  ;  the 
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almoner  of  God's  bounty  to  man  ; — it  is 
plain  that  we  mean  much  more  than 
can  be  covered  by  any  verbal  definition. 
We  have  in  view  the  universe,  and  the 
human  intellect  busy  with  the  study  of 
it ;  and  our  imagination  grasps  the  com- 
bined labours  of  all  scientific  workers, 
past,  present,  and  future.  So  again,  we 
may  define  *war'  as  'the  exercise  of 
violence  under  sovereign  command, 
against  withstanders.'  (Italeighy  quoted 
by  Johnson,)  But  when  we  speak  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  or  of  success  in  war,  or 
debate  the  lawfulness  of  war,  we  have  in 
view  the  actual  march  of  armies,  the 
shock  and  carnage  of  battle,  the  capture 
of  cities,  the  destruction  of  homesteads 
and  harvests,  and  the  long  train  of  woes, 
public  and  private,  which  war  entails  ; 
as  well  as  the  valor,  loyalty,  obedience, 
superlative  ability  and  intense  strain  on 
every  faculty  of  body  and  mind,  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  victory,  that  consti- 
tute the  secret  of  that  marvellous  fasci- 
nation which,  despite  its  miseries  and 
crimes,  war  has  always  exerted  over  the 
minds  of  men.  All  these,  more  or  less 
vividly  conceived,  present  themselves  to 
our  imagination  and  go  to  make  up  our 
idea  of  *  war.' 

The  shades  and  subtleties  of  thought 
are  infinite.  Every  attribute  or  collec- 
tion of  attributes  may  be  generalized  as 
either  subject  or  predicate.  A  substan- 
tive, adjective,  verb,  or  phrase,  may  pre- 
sent the  same  idea  or  notion  under  differ- 
ent modifications.  An  accurate  and  ex- 
haustive classification  of  this  boundless 
variety  of  *  thought-presentments,'  may 
therefore  well  be  deemed  an  impossible 
task.  Some  of  the  most  comprehensive, 
indispensable,  and  perpetually  recuning 
intellectual  generalizations  yet  remain 
unnoticed,  which  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  eight  classes.  If  I 
may  succeed  in  calling  attention  to  a 
neglected  but  fruitful  field  of  metaphy- 
sical study,  and  to  the  mischievous  con- 
fusion caused  by  neglecting  it,  and  in 
indicating  some  of  the  principal  natural  \ 
groups  under  which  our  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions may  be  arranged,  enough,  for 
the  present,  will  have  been  accomplished. 

EUSTACE  R.  CONDER. 


Art.  IV.— 27<c  Tao  Teh  King, 

(1)  M^ioire  stir  la  Vie  et  les  Opinions  de 
LaO'Tseu,  Philosophe  Cfhinois  du  VPsUcle 
avant  notre  6.re  qui  a  professd  les  Opin- 
ions communement  attributes  ^J  Pytha- 
gore,  h  Platon  et  ti  leurs  Disciples.  Par 
M  Abel-R^musat.     Paris,  1828. 

(2)  Jmo  Tseu  Tao  Te  King.  Le  Livre  de  la 
Vois  et  de  la  Verttt,  compost  dans  le  VP 
Si^cle  avant  V  £re  chrHienne^  par  le  Phil- 
osop  heoLao-Tseu.  Traduit  en  Frangais,  et 
public  avec  le  Texte  Chinois  et  un  Com- 
mentaire  perp^tuel,  par  Stanislas  Julien, 
Membre  de  rinstitut  et  Professeur  au  Col- 
lege de  France.  Paris,  1842. 

(3)  Christ  and  othei*  Masters.  An  HistoH- 
cal  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  chief  Par- 
allelisms  and  Contracts  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Peligious  Systetns  of  the 
Ancient  World,  until  Special  Peference  to 
prevailing  Difficulties  and  Objections.  By 
Charles  Hardwick,  M.A.,  Christian  Ad- 
vocate in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Part  III.  Cambridge  :  1858. 

(4)  Th£  Speculations  on  Metaphysics,  Polity, 
and'  Morality  of  *  The  Old  Philoso- 
pher,^ Lau-Tsze,  Translated  from  the 
Chinese,  with  an  Introduction,  by  John 
Chalmers,  A.M.    London  ;  1868. 

(5)  Lao-Tzu.  A  Study  in  Chinese  Philoso- 
phy. By  J.  Watters,A.M.,  Mem.  N.C.B.  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  London ;  Hon. 
Mem.  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  and  a 
Junior  Assistant  in  H.M's.  Consular  Ser- 
vice in  China.    London  :   1870.    . 

(6)  Lao-Tse  Tao  Te  King,  Der  Weg  zur 
Tugend.  Atts  dem  Chinesischen  iibersetzt 
und  erkldrt  von  Reinhold  von  Planck- 
ner.     Leipzig:  1870. 

(7)  Lad-Tse's  Tad  Te  King,  Atis  dem  Chine- 
sischen in^  Deutsche  iibersetzt,  eingeleitet, 
und  commentirt  von  Victor  von  Strauss. 
Leipsig :  1870. 

(8)  Oriental  Religions,  and  tlieir  Relation 
to  Universal  Religion,  China.  By  Samuel 
Johnson.  London :  1877. 

(9)  The  Divine  Classic  of  Nan-Hua  ;  being 
tlie  umrks  of  Chuang  Tsze,  I'a^ist  Phil- 
osopher. With  an  Excursus  and  Copious 
Annotations  in  English  aiid  Chinese.  By 
Frederick  Henry  Balfour,  F.R.G.S. 
London:  1881. 

Tao  Teh  King  is  the  name  of  a  short 
but  very  remarkable  Treatise  which  has 
come  down  from  the  sixth  century  before 
our  Christian  era.  It  was  the  work,  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  work 
which  he  left  behind  him,  of  a  Chinese 
philosopher,  who  is  generally  spoken  of 
by  the  designation  of  Lao  Tsze,  meaning 
*  the  Old,  or  Venerable,  Master,'  and  is 
reputed  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
Taoism,  one  of  the  three  religions  that 
have  a*  legal  standing  in  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  three  are  Confucianism, 
Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  of  which  the 
second  has  the   smallest  following.     A 
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of  the  Platonic,  and  also,  we  must  say,  some- 
thing of  its  obscurity.  He  produces  quite 
similar  thoughts  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
Moreover,  his  whole  philosophy  breathes 
mildness  and  good-will.  His  condemnation 
is  directed  only  against  hard  hearts  and  vio- 
lent men.  His  opinions  on  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  the  universe  show  neither  rid- 
iculous fables  nor  a  scandalous  want  of  sense  ; 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  a  ngble  and  high 
spirit ;  and  in  the  sublime  views  which  they 
i^«..»«  «*  ^u^  «;ik««^«*„  ^f  ♦i.^  «««*^w,  disclose,  show  a  remarkable  and  incontestible 
learns  of  the  adherents  of  the  system,  ^  ^^^^^  with  the  teaching  which  the 
bis  first  impression  deepens  into  a  con- 1  g^^ools  of  Pjihagoras  and  Plato  exhibited  a 
viction  that  it  is  a  congenes  of  base  su-  little  later, 
perstitions,  injurious  to  human  happiness. 

fey  and  by  he  begins  to  spell  out  for  him-  '  '^^^  traditions '  about  Lao-tsze  which 
self,  or  reads  a  translation  of,  the  Tao  Remusat  had  learned  from  the  mission- 
aries must  have  been  drawn  from  the 
fabulous  accounts  of  his  life  that  became 
current  after  the  publication  of  his  work 


thoughtful  visitor  from  Europe  is 
filled  with  astonishment  when  he 
witnesses  many  of  its  celebrations. 
He  has  read  of  it  under  the  name 
of  'Rationalism,'  and  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  what  he  sees  is,  that 
practices  more  irrational  and  wildly  ab- 
surd could  not  be  found  among  the  most 
barbarous  tribes.  He  tries  to  pierce  be- 
neath the  surface  ;  and  the  more  that  he 


Teh  Kingy  which,  he  has  been  told,  is  the 
Bible  of  the  Taoists,  and  he  can  discover 
very  little  in  it  justifying  or  sanctioning 
the  observances  that  had  startled  him.  i «"  *  Spirits  and  Genu    by  Ko  Hung  of 


It  is  a  relief  to  him  when  he  reads  a  sen- 
tence like  that  of  the  late  Samuel  John- 
son of  the  United  States,  a  great  student 


our  fourth  century  ;  but  those  mission- 
aries had  not  been  so  indifferent  to  the 
2'  o  Teh  ITifH/  as  the  professor  of  Chinese 


of  Oriental  religions  :  '  Lao-tsze  has  been  I  supposed.  There  is  at  least  one  complete 
made  responsible  for  the  later  supersti-  translation  of  the  whole  work,  executed 
tions  of  Tao-sze  astrologers,  diviners,  ^y  one  or  more  of  them,  probably  in  the 
elixir-seekers,  and  spirit-mediuras,  of  ^^^st  ^^a^^  ^^  ^he  last  century.  We  give 
which  the  Tao  Teh  King  does  not  con-  -  so™^   account   of  it   m  a  note  below.* 

tain  a  trace.'     Possibly  we  shall  find  in   "~~t,.        ■  .  T~^i  T    ~7.T«  Zi^  ^aI. 

u«i:**i*  £  £         The  existence  of  this  vereion  was  made 

It  a  little  trace,  a  souppon,  of  some  of  ^^^^^  ^v  Sir  John  Francis  Davis  in  his  ad- 
those  superstitions  ;  but  we  shall  have  mirable  work  on  China,  where  it  is  stated 
little  to  do  in  this  article  with  the  exist-  (vol.  ii.  p.  71,  ed.  1875)  that  'a  Latin  version 
ing  religion  of  Taoism,  which  *  was  be-  ■  of  the  Tao  Feh  King  is  in  th(»  librar}-  of  the 
gotten  by  Buddhism  out  of  the  old  super- :  Royal  Society.'  It  has  since  been  transferred 
stitions  of  the  country.'  ♦  The  main  busi- 1  ^  ^^^  1"^^^  o^^*^^  where  we  had  an  oppor- 
ness  will  be  to  give  such  an  account  and  '  *"JI^*>',^^  inspecting  it.  It  is  a  manuscript  c»f 
<«w«oi,r«:«  ^^  ♦!,     T    ^4.'  11      folio  Size,  in  fine  preservation  and  or  extraor- 

analysis  of  the  1  realise  as  may  enable  ,i„„,.  ;,„,igr«phy,  containing  lx)th  the 
our  readers  to  judge  of  the  peculiarities  |  chin^  text  and  the  Latin  translation,  witli 
and  ments  of  its  author  as  a  thinker.  long  comments  on  most  of  the  chapters.    On 

The  knowledge  of  it  in  Europe  dates  ''  the  first  page,  in  large  hand,  is  the  title  : 
only  from  1823,  when  Abel-Kumusat,  'LilxT  Sincas,  Tao  I'efi  Kim  inscriptus,  in 
professor  of  Chinese  in  the  College  ofiLati""™  idioma  versus.'  After  this  there 
France,  published  the  'Memoir  on  the '  fo"?"'"- ;|«o '?,  l"'??.  ^and,  ' Textus  undecim 
T  ;fo  on/i  V;»«,„  ^t  T  .-.„  'r««„  >  tu^t  i,„» Jo  I  ex  libro  Tao  Teh  Aim  excerpti,  quibus  pro- 
Life  and  \  lews  of  Lao-Tseu,  that  heads  i^^ur  aS"- Trinitatis  et  Dei  incamati  mvs- 


Remusat  wrote —  I  tion  of  them  and  very  wild  diseu.'«ions  of 

~n.»  i.  i    j-x-  J.       XV      i-.  ■  their  meaning  occupy  ninety-one  pages ;  after 

«cBv  «"7e°t  t'^^'Hv"^'*^^i"«  *^'*  ^.'J^l"  •  which  the  author  takes  up  the  second  chapter, 
osopher  (Lio-Tseu),  the  knowledge  of  which ,  ^^^  ^^  regularly  with  all  the  others  not 
18  due  to  the  missionanes,  were  not  of  a  included  in  the  eleven  to  the  end  (pp.  92-84.5). 
character  to  encourage  the  first  inquirers. ;  j^  g^trv  on  the  first  page  says  that  the 
The  study  of  his  book  altered  all  the  ideas !  manuscript  was  '  presented  by  Matthew  RaiK>r, 
which  I  had  been  able  to  form  about  him. ,  gsq.,  F.R.8.,  Januan-  10,  1788  ; '  and  a  note 
Insteadoftheonginatorof  a  set  of  jugglers,  at  the  end  is:  'Jos.de  Grammont,  mis.sion- 
professors  of  the  black  art,  and  astrologers  ,  arius  apostolicus,  ex-Jesuita,  ofifert  Illmo 
who  seek  for  immortality  and  the  means  of  d^q  Raper  E.  Societate  Regi4  Londinensi.' 
raising  themselves  through  the  sky  to  heaven  Thjg  J,^^^  jg  j^  ^  different  handwriting  from 
I  found  a  genuine  philosopher,  a  single-eyed  j^e  body  of  the  manuscript,— in  that  prolw- 
morahst,  an  eloquent  theologian  and  a  subtle ;  biy  „£  P.  de  Grammont  himself.  Some  in- 
metaphysici«n.    His  style  has  the  sublimity  ■  formation  about  him  is  |iven  in  Cordier'a 

Z ~. '  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique  des  Ouvragea 

»  Legge's  '  Rehgions  of  China,'  p.  801.  \  rilatifs  4 1'Empire  Chinois '  (vol.  i.,  col.  522). 
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It  has  never  been  published,  and  appar- 
ently no  copy  of  it  had  found  a  place  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  A  manu- 
script of  it  would  have  been  deemed  a 
great  prize  by  the  first  French  sinologues, 
though  it  might  have  led  them  astray. 
Its  author  or  authors  approached 
their  original,  wishing  and  expecting 
to  discover  coincidences  between  its 
teachings  and  those  of  our  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  thus  found  meanings  in  it 
which  were  not  really  there.  They  dis- 
covered Avhat  they  sought,  but  which 
subsequent  searchers  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  with. 

Nor  did  the  work  of  Lao-tsze  attract 
the  notice  of  Protestant  missionaries  and 
sinologues  till  many  years  after  they  had 
begun  their  study  of  Chinese.  We  read- 
Morrison,  Milne,  Sir  John  Francis  Davis,' 
Medhurst,  and  Williams  without  meet- 
ing with  a  correct  and  discriminating  ac- 
count either  of  Lao-tsze's  history  or  of  his 
views.  They  were  indefatigable  work- 
ers, and  their  profiting  in  various  de- 
partments was  wonderful,  but  not  one  of 
them  turned  aside  from  the  beaten  tracks 
of  missionary  and  literary  work  to  occupy 
themselves  in  other  and  earlier  studies 
than  those  supplied  by  the  Confucian 
classics. 

Thus  it  was  that,  when  Remusat  set 
himself  to  examine  the  Tao  Teh  King, 
he  was  entering  *  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new.'  He  did  not  attempt  to  translate 
the  whole  of  it.  His  acquaintance  with 
Chinese  was  not  equal  to  such  an  under- 
taking. He  saw  clearly,  however,  that 
the  fancy  of  Amiot  and  other  scholars 
about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  hav- 
ing been  declared  by  Lao-tsze  was  with- 
out foundation  ;  and  yet  he  fell  himself 
into  an  error  equally  great,  and  was  con- 
fident that  there  was  in  one  chapter  a 

We  gleaned  nothing,  however,  from  the  man- 
uscript as  to  the  author  or  authors  and  date 
of  the  translation.  It  is  a  curious  and  inter- 
est ng  relic,  but  not  worth  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, now  that  we  have  the  translations  of 
Julien  and  others.  The  transliteration  of  the 
Chinese  sounds  and  the  Latin  translation  is 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  letters  in  Por- 
tuguese. Watters  (p.  4)  adduces  the  authority 
of  Hegel  for  the  existence  of  another  trans- 
lation of  the  Tao  Teh  King  in  Vienna.  But 
on  referring  to  HegePs  language  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  did  not  appear  to  us  sufficiently  defi- 
nite ;  and,  to  clear  up  the  point,  we  submitted 
it  to  Dr.  Friedrich  Muller  of  Vienna,  who 
assures  us  that  there  is  not  now  in  the  Im- 
perial Ubrary  there  any  such  translation  of 
Lio-tsze^s  work.  Hegel,  probably,  made  a 
mistake  in  the  matter. 


phonetic  representation  of  the  Hebrew 
name  *  Jehovah.'  The  announcement  of 
this  made  no  small  sensation  among 
Oriental  scholars  and  thoughtful  people 
throughout  Europe  generally,  which  con- 
tinued till  1842,  when  Stanislas  Julien^ 
Remusat*s  successor  in  the  Chinese  chair^ 
and  who  had  begun  the  study  of  Chinese 
under  him  in  that  very  year  of  1823,. 
published  his  translation  of  the  whole 
Treatise.  Like  all  the  other  translations  of 
Julien,  this  was  well  executed.  In  his 
cool  and  dispassionate  version  and  notes, 
there  was  no  place  found  for  the  coin- 
dences  imagined  by  the  missionaries,  nor 
for  K^musat's  dream  about  the  name  Je> 
hovah.  At  the  same  time  most  readers 
have  thought,  probably,  that  the  trans- 
lator  had  not  sufficient  sympathy  with 
his  original,  and  failed  in  consequence  to- 
do  justice  to  it.  Samuel  Johnson  de- 
scribes our  Treatise  as  '  water  from  un- 
seen wells,  life  from  original  fountains.^ 
The  *  living  well  and  bubbling  fountain  *■ 
can  hardly  be  discovered  m  Julien's- 
*  Livre  de  la  Voie  et  de  la  Vertu.' 

In  1868  an  English  translation,  and 
thus  far  the  only  translation  into  English 
that  has  been  published,  appeared  in 
London,  the  work  of  a  very  able  sino- 
logue, who  is  now  the  Rev.  t>Y.  Chalmers- 
of  Canton.  He  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations to  Julien,  and  says  that '  he  has 
no  intention  to  supersede  his  more  elabo- 
rate work  by  his  OAvn  attempt  to  put  the 
thoughts  of  Lao-tsze  into  a  readable 
English  dress.'  Many  of  the  renderings- 
are  concise,  pithy,  and  happy  ;  and  we 
have  often  wished  that  Dr.  Chalmers^ 
had  put  Julien  on  one  side,  as  he  was 
well  able  to  do,  and  discussed  ^at  length 
the  thoughts  of  his  *  old  philosopher.' 

Two  versions  of  more  pretension  were 
published  in  Germany  at  Leipzig  in  1870* 
The  earlier  was  that  of  Reinhold  von 
Planckner  of  Breslau,  whose  slender  ac- 
quaintance with  Chinese  by  no  means 
fitted  him  for  so  diflicult  a  task.  His. 
translation  is  much  too  free  and  inaccu- 
rate ;  and  his  comments  are  full  of  met- 
aphysics of  which  Lao-tsze  never  dreamt. 
The  other  German  version  is  of  a  higher 
character — by  the  well  known  Victor 
von  Strauss.  His  knowledge  of  Chinese,, 
though  not  equal  to  Ju lien's,  is  yet  very 
considerable,  and  his  translations  of  the 
successive  chapters  show  the  care  which 
he  took  to  be  exact.  His  notes  and  com- 
ments are  lengthy  and  diffuse.  He  haa 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  author 
as  the  deepest  thinker  of  his  nation.  '  All 
Lao-tsze's  speculation,'  he  says  (Einl.  §7) 
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^is  in  its  basis  theosophical.  He  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  inquirers  and  think- 
ers whom   we  generally   style   mystics, 


and  religious  questions  to  which  it  will 
give  rise  are  already  casting  their  shad- 
ows before. 


whose  thinking,  starting  from  the  deep-  As  still  further  preliminary  to  the  an- 
€st  ground  of  all  existence,  throws  itself  alysis  and  account  of  the  work  which  we 
at  first  intuitively  into  the  same,  in  order  j  wish  to  submit,  let  us  pause  here,  and  say 
to  arrive  from  this  central  view,  or :  a  little  on  what  is  known  of  its  author 
within  it,  by  a  synthetical  progress,  at  a  i  and  of  its  origin  and  transmission.  The 
knowledge  of  all  that  surrounds  it  in  a  really  historical  accounts  of  Lao-tsze  come 
narrower  or  wider  circle.'  While  thus  withm  very  small  compass.  That  he  was 
ranking  *  the  Old  Master '  among  mysti-  contemporary  with  Confucius  is  estab- 
oaltheosophists,IIerr  von  Strauss  contends  lished  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
for  the  mysterious  interpretation  first  put  *  Li  K!  '  (v.  i.  24  ;  ii.  22,  24,  28)  and  the 
on  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Treatise  by  *  Narratives  of  the  School '  (articles  11, 
K^musat,  and  argues  that  Julien  was ,  24)  on  the  Confucian  side,  and  of  Lieh- 
hasty  in  dismissing  from  it  the  Hebrew  tsze,  Chwang-tsze,  and  Sze-ma  Ch'ien 
name  of  Jehovah.  i  (Biography  of  Lao-tsze)  on  the  Taoist. 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, '  The  two  men  whose  influence  has  been 
several  young  and  ambitious  English  sin- ,  so  great  on  all  the  succeeding  generations 
ologists  in  China,  not  missionaries,  have  of  their  countrymen,  and  whose  views 
taken  up  the  study  of  the  Tao  Teh  King  are  at  this  day  more  attentively  studied 
with  a  hearty  earnestness.  We  need  by  men  of  other  nations  than  ever  they 
mention  only  Mr.  Walters,  now  one  of ;  were  before,  Khung-tsze  and  Ljio-tsze, 
Her  Majesty's  consuls,  who  published  in  certainly  met  in  b.c.  517,  when  the 
1870  his  *  Lao-tsze  :  a  Study  in  Chinese  former  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  He 
Philosophy  ; '  and  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Bal- ,  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  and  with 
four,  of  Shanghai,  from  whom  we  re- 1  him  originated  the  practice  of  styling  the 
ceived  in  1881  a  translation  of  the  com- 1  other,  whose  surname  was  Li,  by  the  ap- 
plete  works  of  Chwang-tsze,  the  second  pellation  of  Lao-tsze,  *  the  Old,  or  Vener- 
In  the  list  of  great  Taoist  writers  after  ;  able.  Master.'  Their  interviews — for  they 
the  author  of  the  Tao  Teh  King  him-  probably  had  several — took  place  in  the 
self.  It  is  open  to  improvement  and  cor-  then  capital  at  Lo,  near  the  present  dis- 
rection,  but  valuable  as  a  first  attempt  to  trict  city  of  Lo-yang  in  Ho-nan.  Lao- 
present  to  English  readers  the  ideas  of  a  tsze  was  then,  or  had  been,  an  ofiicial  in 
a  most  difficult  book.  We  rejoice  in  the  the  royal  library,  and  had  had  every  op- 
appearance  of  this  new  school  (as  it  may  portunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
be  termed),  and  hail,  the  entrance  of  the  history  and  speculations  of  the  past, 
its  members  into  the  field  of  Chi-  The  fame  of  his  learning  must  have  gone 
nese  literature,  which  has  hitherto  abroad,  for  the  Khung,  who  was  always 
been  cultivated  mainly  by  missionaries. .  eager  to  increase  the  stores  of  his 
The  work  to  be  done  is  great,  and  will  knowledge,  sought  him  out,  and  applied 
give  employment  for  a  long  time  to  many  ,  to  him  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
labourers,  the  final  result  of  whose  stud-  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  also,  if  we  can 
ies  will  be  the  more  satisfactory  as  it  will .  believe  Chwang-tsze,  about  the  Tbo  itself, 
have  been  an'ived  at  by  the  collision  of  The  results  of  their  conversations  are 
minds  of  different  training  and  tenden-  found  in  the  '  Li  Kt,'  and  proof  also  that 
cies.  With  these  new  inquirers  Tao  is  Lao-tsze  made  a  profound  im[iression  on 
translated  by  *  Nature.'  One  of  them  his  visitor.  We  cannot  believe,  however, 
«ays  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer  of  that  he  made  the  speeches,  snubbing, 
this  article,  *  The  study  of  Taqism  proper  ;  lecturing,  and  ridiculing  that  visitor,  as 
— ^by  which  I  mean  the  naturalistic,  or  related  by  Chwang-tsze,  Sze-ma  Ch'ien, 
philosophical,  not  the  Rosicrusian  or  and  partly  also  in  the /Narratives  of  the 
pseudo-religious  phase  of  the  system — is  School.'  These  certainly  are  to  us  more 
to  me  extremely  attractive.'  '  than  apocryphal,  and  we  will  not  occupy 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  history  of  space  with  any  detail,  or  even  summary, 
the  study  of  the  Tao  Teh  King  for  the  last  j  of  them. 

sixty  years.  The  different  views  as  to  its  |  We  are  told  nothing  more  of  *  the  Old 
scope  that  have  been  maintained  suflice  to  Master '  till  he  is  about  to  disappear  from 
show  that  the  interpretation  of  it  is  beset  j  our  view  entirely.  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  says 
with  more  than  ordinary  difficulties.  It  is  '  that,  '  after  he  had  resided  at  the  capital 
<;ertain  that  it  will  be  discussed  still  more  :  for  a  long  time,  seeing  the  decay  of  the 
during  the  next  sixty  years.     Literary  |  dynasty,  he  left  it  and  went  away  to  the 
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gate,' — the  pass,  that  is,  leading  from  the 
royal  domain  into  the  country  beyond, 
which  formed  at  that  time  the  territory 
of  the  great  feudal  state  Tsin.  We  can 
identify  its  site  with  the  passage  leading 
from  the  north-west  of  the  present  pro- 
vince of  Ho-nan  into  Shen-hsi.  The 
traveller  was  recognized  by  Yan  Hsi,  the 
warden  of  the  gate,  who  said  to  him, 
*  You  are  about  to  withdraw  yourself  out 
of  sight.  I  pray  you  to  compose  for  me 
a  book  (before  you  go).'  The  historian 
concludes  :  *  On  this  Lao-tsze  made  a 
writing,  setting  forth  his  views  on  the 
Too  and  its  attributes,  in  two  parts,  con- 
taining more  than  five  thousand  charac- 
ters. He  then  went  away,  and  it  is  not 
known  where  he  ended  (his  days).' 

This  account  soon  began  to  be  vari- 
ously embellished.  The  final  statement 
that  the  place,  and  (we  may  also  assume) 
the  time  of  *  the  Old  Master's  death  were 
unknown,  is  contrary  to  a  passage  of 
Chwang-tsze.  In  the  conclusion  of  his 
third  book  or  section  that  writer  relates 
that  *  when  Lao-tsze  died,  a  certain  Ch'in 
Shih  (apparently  one  of  his  disciples,  and 
having  also  a  school  of  his  own)  went  to 
mourn  for  him  ; '  and  we  are  told  in  what 
way  he  did  so.  How  Sze-ma  Ch'ien,  ac- 
quainted as  he  was  with  the  writings  of 
Chwang-tsze,  could,  with  this  passage 
before  him,  conclude  his  biography  of 
T4o-tsze  as  he  does,  it  is  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand. But  however  we  may  solve 
the  difiiculty,  it  is  clear  that  all  our  in- 
formation as  to  the  facts  of  Ldo-tsze's 
life  is  of  the  scantiest  nature.  That  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  royal  library  of  Chau 
in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  ;  that  he  had 
various  interviews  with  Confucius  ;  and 
that  he  wrote  the  Tao  Teh  King : — this 
is  about  all  that,we  know  concerning  him. 
Under  the  hands  of  legendary  writers 
the  marvels  about  him  fill  all  time.  He 
belengs  to  the  class  of  the  Genii  or  Im- 
mortals ;  and  his  history,  like  the  figure 
of  one  of  them  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,' 
seems  to  occupy  all  the  space  between 
heaven  and  earth  ;  but  when  the  cold 
hand  of  investigation  is  laid  on  it,  it 
shrinks  into  the  smallest  dimensions  and 
may  be  compressed  into  two  or  three 
sentences. 

But  he  did  write  and  leave  behind  him 
the  Tao  Teh  King,  It  is  this  which 
makes  him  an  object  of  interest  to 
thoughtful  men  even  at  this  distance  of 
time.  We  are  concerned  not  about  the 
events  of  his  life,  but  about  his  thoughts. 
All  may  not  think  of  the  Treatise  so 
highly  as  some  do,  but  all  must  cherish 
it  as  a  KTfuia  f r  ati. 


Whether  it  was  written  in  the  way 
and  place  which  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  describes, 
at  the  request  of  the  warden  of  the  gate 
leading  out  of  the  royal  domain,  may  be 
doubted.  We  have  read  somewhere  that 
the  traveller  made  it  while  a  cup  of  tea 
was  being  got  ready  for  him,  and  the 
note  remained  with  us  as  recording  the 
first  instance  of  tea-drinking  that  we  had 
met  with.  The  work,  however,'  Ava& 
evidently  not  a  hasty  production,  but 
the  result  of  years  of  meditation.  It& 
different  subjects,  indeed,  are  not  dis- 
cussed separately  and  in  logical  sequence, 
but  we  know  of  no  work  which  bears  on 
it  more  unmistakeably  the  marks  of 
patient  toil  and  long-continued  thinking.. 
Considerable  portions  of  it  here  and  there 
are  rhymed,  which  has  given  rise  with 
Von  Strauss  and  others  to  various  specu- 
lations ;  but  the  simplest  solution  of  the 
fact  is  that  the  author  put  many  of  his 
thoughts  into  verse  as  a  help  to  the 
memory.  At  whatsoever  time,  and  under 
whatever  circumstances,  Lao-tsze  pre- 
pared the  little  book,  it  is  acknowledged 
as  his,  and  has  been  quoted  from  by  a 
succession  of  writers  from  Lieh-tsze 
downwards  to  the  present  day.  Now 
Lieh-tsze  (Bk.  viii.  p.  1)  speaks  of  him- 
self as  having  been  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  warden  of  the  gate  by 
which  *  the  Old  Master '  passed  out  of 
Chau.  We  have  one  complete  com- 
mentary  on  the  Treatise,  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  written  about  the 
year  b.  c.  150  by  *  the  Scholar  of  the 
Kiver-side,'  before  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  pub- 
lished his  history.  Doubts  have  been 
thrown  on  its  genuineness  ;  but  there  i& 
considerable  ground  for  believing  that 
it  was  preceded  by  another  work  with 
the  same  title,  earlier  by  a  century  at 
least.  A  commentary  by  Wang  Pi,  who 
died  in  a.  d.  249,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four,  has  also  come  down  to  us 
entire  ;  and  the  line  of  the  centuries 
since  that  time  is  dotted  with  works  on 
the  Tao  Teh  King,  though  they  are  not 
so  numerous  as  those  on  the  orthodox 
Confucian  classics.  The  text  was  di- 
vided, it  is  supposed  by  ^  the  Scholar  ^of 
the  River-side,'  into  eighty-one  chapters, 
with  a  heading  prefixed  to  each,  intended 
to  suggest  the  scope  of  its  contents. 
We  shall  adhere  to  this  division,  which 
was  not  made  without  skill,  though  sub- 
sequent editors  have  variously  modified 
it.  There  are  also  some  various  read- 
ings, but  none  of  them  seriously  affect 
the  integrity  or  interpretation  of  the 
work.  It  is  before  us  a  genuine  relic  of 
one  of  the  most  original  minds   of  the 
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Chinese  race,  patting  his  thoughts  on 
record  2400  years  ago. 

Dispensing  with  further  preliminary 
statement,  we  proceed  to  ask  what  the 
Treatise  says  for  itself.  ^Vhat  does  it 
profess  to  be  in  its  title  ?  How  are  we 
to  translate  in  English   the  name    7ao 

Teh  King  ?  The  difficulty  in  translating 
arises  from  the  first  word  or  character. 

Ta(K  King  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  textus^  and  our  '  text,'  suggesting 
the  idea  of  thought  woven  into  writing. 
When  it  is  applied  to  treatises  and  books, 
it  indicates  that  they  are  esteemed  as  of 
extraordinary  value.  The  work  so 
fltyled  is  declared  to  be  of  standard  or 
classical  authority ; — we  might  almost 
say  '  a  sacred  scripture.'  Teh^  s^gs^in, 
corresponds  to  the  Latin  virtus^  and  to 
our  *  virtue,'  denoting  any  attribute  or 
distinguishing  quality,  and  specially  that 
which    has    superior    or   moral    worth. 

Tao  Teh  King  is  *  the  sacred  Scripture 
of  the  virtues  of  2'ao.'  The  virtues 
and  the  Tao  are  not  two  things  that 
may  be  found  apart.  Chinese  critics 
tell  us  with  constant  reiteration  that, 
*  Tao  is  the  substance  or  essence,'  what 
the  thing  is  in  itself,  and  that '  Teh  is  its 
use  or  outcome,'  the  attributes  apparent 
in  its  action.  And  what  is  the  Tao  f 
It  is  said  in  the  (>3rd  chapter — 

If  I  were  suddenly  to  become  possessor  of 
knowledge,  and  to  proceed  to  walk  in  the 
great  Ta/o^  what  I  should  be  most  afraid  of 
would  be  a  boastful  display.  The  great  Tajo 
is  very  plain,  but  people  love  the  cross  and 
short  ways. 

There  Lao-tsze  evidently  uses  Tao  in 
the  sense  of  '  path '  or  *  way,'  opposing 
*•  the  great  path '  in  which  men  ought  to  go 
to  the  *  by-paths '  of  which  many  are  fond ; 
and  it  was,  we  think,  this  passage  which 
determined  Julien  to  translate  Tao  Teh 
King  by,  *  Le  Livre  de  la  Voie  et  de  la 
Vertu.'  That  the  character  does  most 
commonly  have  that  signification  is  not 
to  be  questioned  ;  it  is  a  part,  indeed,  of 
its  symbolical  structure.  It  is  made 
up  of  two  other  characters  (Ss^  +  'Mt) 
called  ^cA'o'  and  ^  shdu?  The  former, 
which  determines  the  category  of  mean- 
ing, is  itself  a  compound  (^=^ 
cMh^  *  stepping  on,'  and  jh ,  chih^  *  stop- 
ping'), and  gives  the  idea  of  walk- 
mg  and  accomplishing  a  journey.  In 
this  way  Tao  denotes  a  path,  the  course 
heticeen  one  point  and  another.  By 
a  metaphor  it  is  employed  for  a  course 
of  action  or  \cag  of  living ^  and  then 
again  for  a  method  or  rule  i?icideati7ig 
Mi<ih  a  course.     In  this  last  application  it 


I  admits  of  being  translated  in  English 
'  frequently  by  doctrines,  principles,  and 
"  other  terms  of  similar  import..  All  these 
I  usages  are  common  in  the  writings  of  the 
:  Confucian  School.  Even  in  our  Treatise 
!  there  are  many  passages  where  we  most 
naturally,  and  of  necessity,  render  Tao 
by  course,  way,  or  method.  There  are 
other  passages,  however,  in  which  trans- 
lators have  thought  that  any  of  these 
terms  would  be  incongruous,  and  even 
Julien,  notwithstanding  the  ^  la  voie '  of 
his  title,  generally  keeps  Tao  untrans- 
lated throughout  his  version. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  more  has  been 
made  of  the  symbolical  significance  of  the 
character.  If  we  suppose  that  it  belongs 
to  the  class  of  '  composite  characters  sug- 
gestive,' both  its  parts  combine  to  give 
the  meaning  of  the  compound  which 
they  form.  We  have  spoken  above  only 
of  the  meaning  of  one  part  (fft).  The 
other  part,  shdu  (tf ),  was  originally 
pictorial  of  the  head,  and  was  applied  to 
denote  what  is  first,  chief,  or  principal 
When  we  have  tried  to  blend  the  sirai- 
ficance  of  the  two  parts  together,  and  to 
translate  into  another  language  the  idea 
which  they  suggest,  there  has  always  oc- 
curred to  us  the  Latin  phrase  primum 
mobile,  which  was  ^  in  the  old  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomy,  the  designation  of 
the  outermost  of  the  revolving  spheres 
of  the  universe,  supposed  to  give  motion 
to  all  the  others.'  We  now  use  it  to 
designate  generally  'the  first  cause  lof 
motion.'  In  regard  to  any  course  of  ac- 
tion, it  indicates  what  gives  rise  to  it, 
and  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is.  Tao  is 
used  in  Chinese  in  the  same  way.  It 
does  not  denote  the  reason  in  the  sense 
of  ratio7ialitg,  but  t/ie  reason  why,  and 
wJuit  is  reasonable  and  right.  To  this 
significance  of  the  character,  it  may  be 
contended,  Lao-tsze  attached  himself ; 
but  however  ingenious  this  analysis  of 
its  structure  may  be,  the  result  rather 
complicates  our  study  of  the  work,  and 
hides  the  more  obvious  meaning  of  a 
course,  which  belongs  to  Tao.  The 
name  certainly  does  not  say  whether  the 
cause  why  certain  virtues  are  required  as 
characteristic  of  the  course  is  pei*8onal 
or  impersonal.  The  predicates  of  them 
may  incline  us  now  to  the  one  conclusion, 
now  to  the  other,  but  the  name  Tao 
alone  tells  us  nothing  on  the  point. 

Remusat  clearly  went  too  far  when 
he  said,  after  the  early  missionaries, 
that  Tao  designates  *The  primordial 
Reason,  the  Intelligence  which  has 
formed  the  world,  and  governs  it  as  the 
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spirit  governs  the  body.'  Julien  errs  by 
defect  on  the  other  side,  in  adopting  the 
view  which,  he  thinks,  he  found  in 
the  earliest  Taoist  writers,  that  *  the  Tao 
is  devoid  of  action,  of  thought,  of  judg- 
ment, of  intelligence.'  V.  von  Strauss 
does  not  interpi'et  but  dogmatizes,  when 
he  contends  (Einl.  §  10)  that '  the  idea 
intended  by  Tao^  when  used  for  the 
highest  Being,  is  darkened  when  we  ren- 
der it  by  "  Keason,"  and  lost  when  we 
render  it  by  "  the  Way  ;"  and  that,  if  we 
must  translate  it  when  it  denotes  this 
Being,  there  remains  no  other  choice 
but  to  render  it  by  "God,"  since 
we  look  around  in  our  speech  in 
vain  for  a  term  for  the  highest 
Being,  which  also  reminds  us  of  the 
other  significance  of  Tao^  as  meaning  the 
TFcey.'  Nor  is  it  possible  to  use  our 
word  '  nature '  as  the  translation  of  7bo, 
as  advocated  by  Watters,  Balfour,  and 
others.  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
that  term  should  also  have  occurred  to 
Hard  wick  so  long  ago  as  1858,  when  he 
had  only  the  translation  of  Julien,  and 
what  had  been  further  done  by  R6mu8at 
and  Pauthier,  to  guide  him  in  fomiing 
his  judgment  on  our  Treatise.  *I  feel 
disposed  to  argue,'  he  says  (p.  115), 
*  that  the  centre  of  the  system  founded 
by  Lao-tsze,  had  been  awarded  to  some 
Energy  or  Power,  resembling  the  "  Na- 
ture'* of  modern  speculators.  The  inde- 
finite expression  Tao  was  adopted  to  de- 
termine an  abstract  Cause,  or  the  initial 
Principle  of  life  and  order,  to  which 
worshippers  were  able  to  assign  the 
attributes  of  immateriality,  eternity,  im- 
mensitv,  invisibility.'  His  own  definition 
of  Taoism  is  '  School  of  the  Fixed  Way.' 
We  have  thus  found  fault  more  or  less 
with  every  version  that  has  been  pro- 
posed of  the  title  T'ao  Teh  King^  and 
may  fairly  be  asked  to  give  a  translation 
of  it  ourselves.  This  is  what  we  have 
often  attempted,  without  succeeding  to 
our  satisfaction.  We  vehture  to  pro- 
pose— *  The  Course  and  its  Attributes  ; ' 
or  more  at  length,  *  The  Sacred  Text  of 
the  Right  Course  and  its  Characteristics.' 
*  The  Old  Master '  treats  of  the  Rig:ht 
Course  as  it  should  be  seen  in  the  in- 
dividual and  in  the  exercise  of  govern- 
ment, and  as  it  is  seen  in  the  phenomena 
of  nature  and  providence.  The  last  ex- 
hibition of  it  18  faultless  and  complete, 
and  should  be  taken  as  a  model  for  the 
regulation  of  life  and  government. 
What  is  said  about  it,  however,  is  not 
easy  to  understand,  and  requires  careful 
handling.     We  will  set  forth  the  three 


subjects  in  the  order  just  mentioned, 
tiying  to  proceed  from  what  is  compara- 
tively simple  and  easy  to  what  is  difficult 
and  obscure.  The  author  himself,  indeed 
does  not  discuss  his  themes  separately, 
and  with  logical  method,  so  that  we  might 
trace  the  progress  of  his  thinking.  It  is 
not  difficult,  however,  to  give  a  summary 
of  his  teaching  on  morality  or  ethics, 
and  the  nature  of  man  ;  on  government ; 
and  on  the  constitution  and  maintenance 
of  the  frame  of  things. 

I.  Of  the  attributes  that  should  mark 
the  course  of  the  individual  man. 

It  should  be  free  from  all  purpose 
centering  in  self,  and  indeed  from  pur- 
pose or  motive  altogether.  Its  issues 
will  be  paradoxical,  resulting  in  a  con- 
dition the  contrary  or  opposite  of  that 
from  which  the  course  started.  And 
these  two  characteristics  belong  to  the 
courses  of  government  and  of  nature  as 
much  as  to  that  of  the  individual.  It  is 
said  in  the  40th  chapter — 

All  things  to  contraries  proceed — 
Such  is  the  course  at  Tao's  call ; 

Its  movement  weak  and  hard  to  read, 
How  it  goes  on  is  hid  from  all. 

All  things  in  the  world  spring  from  what 
was  (and  had  a  name).  What  was,  sprung 
from  what  was  not  (and  had  no  name). 

What  can  thus  be  predicated  of  things 
in  the  physical  world  has  that  which 
corresponds  to  it  in  the  human  or  moral 
sphere.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  a 
parable  of  the  operations  of  mind.  With 
regard  to  the  points  in  hand,  Lao-tsze 
teaches  that '  emptiness '  is  necessary  to 
usefulness.     He  writes  (ch.  xi.) — 

The  thirty  spokes  unite  in  the  one  nave, 
but  it  is  on  the  empty  space  (in  it  for  the 
axle)  that  the  use  of  the  carriage  depends. 
Clay  is  fashioned  into  vessels,  but  it  is  on 
their  empty  hollowness  that  their  use  de- 
pends. Doors  and  windows  are  cut  out  to 
form  apartments,  on  the  empty  space  in 
which  their  use  depends.  Therefore  what 
has  a  positive  existence  serves  for  profitable 
adaptation,  and  what  has  not  a  positive  ex- 
istence serves  for  practical  use. 

So  it  is  that  freedom  from  motive — 
the  breast  empty  of  all  purpose — makes 
the  coai*se  that  follows  good  and  success- 
ful. The  Treatise  indeed  often  speaks 
of  doing  nothing,  desiring  nothing,  and 
so  on,  as  if  the  author  required  an  abso- 
lute quietude.  This  has  been  charged 
against  him  ;  but  in  his  48th  chapter  he 
says,  that  *by  doing  nothing  there  is 
nothing  that  is  not  done.'  His  doing 
nothing  is  evidently — not  acting  with  a 
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purpose.  It  may  fairly  be  contended, 
indeed,  that  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of 
conduct  without  a  purpose,  as  being 
either  moral  or  immoral ;  and  more  than 
once  the  processes  of  growth  in-  the 
course  of  the  seasons  are  referred  to 
exactly  in  the  same  way.  In  chapters 
ii.,  X.,  and  li.  we  read — 

All  things  shoot  (in  spring)  without  a  word 
spoken,  and  grow  (in  summer)  without  a 
claim  to  their  production.  They  accomplish 
their  development  (in  autumn)  without  any 
display  of  pride  in  them,  and  the  results  are 
realized  (in  winter)  without  any  assumption  of 
ownership. 

From  the  above  requirement  of  the 
absence  of  purpose  in  the  human  course 
we  might  expect  to  find,, on  the  positive 
side  of  it,  the  inculcation  of  Jiumility, 
And  so  we  do.  It  is  said,  for  instance, 
in  ch.  xxii. — 

The  partial  is  the  prelude  to  becoming  com- 
plete ;  being  crooked  to  becoming  straight ; 
being  low  and  hollow  to  becoming  full ;  l^ing 
worn  out  to  becoming  new  ;  having  little  to 
getting  much  ;  and  having  much  to  being  led 
astray. 

Therefore  the  sage  holds  (this)  one  thing 
(of  humility)  in  his  embrace,  and  becomes  a 
pattern  to  all  under  the  sky.  He  is  free  from 
self -display,  and  so  he  shines;  from  self- 
assertion,  and  so  he  is  distinguished ;  from 
boasting,  and  so  his  merit  is  acknowledged ; 
from  self-conceit,  and  so  he  acquires  superi- 
ority. It  is  because  he  is  thus  free  from 
striving  that  therefore  no  one  strives  with 
him.  That  saying  of  the  ancients  that  *  the 
incomplete  becomes  complete  *  was  not  vainly 
spoken.  All  real  completion  is  comprehended 
in  it. 

Water  is  a  favourite  emblem  of  the 
course  in  this  manifestation  of  humility. 
It  is  said  (chs.  viii.,  Ixxviii.) — 

The  highest  goodness  is  like  water.  Water 
is  good  at  benefiting  all  things  ;  and  without 
striving  (for  a  higher  place)  it  occupies  that 
whjcb  all  men  dislike.  Hence  its  nature  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  the  Oatirse,  ...  It  is 
because  be  (who  has  the  highest  goodness) 
does  not  strive  (for  the  highest  place)  that 
there  are  none  who  murmur  against  him. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  supple 
and  weak  than  water;  and  yet  for  dealing 
with  things  that  are  hard  and  strong  nothing 
can  surpass  it.    Let  no  one  try  to  change  it 
for  anything  else.    Every  one  knows  that  the 
soft  overcomes  the  hard,  and  the  weak  the 
strong ;  but  no  one  can  carry  it  out  in  prac- 
tice.    Therefore  a  sage  has  said — 
He  who  accepts  a  state's  reproach 
Becomes  thereby  its  altars'  lord  ; 
To  him  who  bears  its  direful  woes 
All  men  the  name  of  king  accord. 

In  his  67th  chapter  Lao-tsze  associates 


two  other  virtues  with  hnmility  as 
characteristics  of  the  Ccnirsey  and  calk 
them  his  *  three  precious  things,'  or 
jewels ;  a  phrase  which  has  taken  its 
place  in  Chinese  literature,  Confucian  a$ 
well  as  Taoist.    We  read — 

All  men  say  my  Tao  is  great,  while  yet  I 
seem  to  be  inferior  to  others.  It  is  just'  that 
greatness  which  makes  me  seem  inferior. 
Those  who  are  deemed  equal  to  others  have 
long  been  small  men. 

There  are  three  precious  things  which  I 
prize  and  hold  fast.  The  first  is  gentle  kind- 
ness ;  the  second  is  economy ;  the  third  i< 
(humility),  not  daring  to  take  precedence  of 
others.  With  gentleness  I  can  be  brave : 
with  economy  I  can  be  liberal ;  not  presuming; 
to  take  precedence  in  the  world,  I  can  mak»* 
myself  a  vessel  for  the  most  distingmshe«i 
services.  Now-a-days  they  give  up  gentlent^^^ 
and  cultivate  (physical)  courage ;  they  giv»- 
up  economy  and  are  lavish ;  they  give  up 
being  last  and  seek  to  be  first, — of  aU  which 
the  end  is  death. 

Gentleness  is  sure  to  overcome  in  fight,  and 
to  be  firm  in  maintaining  its  own.  Heaven 
will  save  its  possessor,  by  his  gentleness  pro- 
tecting him. 

The  reader  will  observe  how,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  this  last  quotation,  '  Heaven  * 
is  brought  on  the  sta^  as  a  supreme 
Power,  from  Whose  ordination  it  is  that 
the  Course  has  the  efiUciency  ascribed  to 
it.  Which  also  is  over  it  and  superior  to 
it.  This  important  point  will  come  bt*. 
fore  us  again.  Meanwhile,  we  will  only 
further  observe  that  there  is  something 
in  the  Tao  Teh  King  about  the  course  ol* 
the  individual  even  nobler  than  tht^^e 
three  jewels.  It  is  in  the  forty-thinl 
chapter — 

(It  belongs  to  the  Course)  to  .act  withor.: 
the  purpose  of  acting ;  to  conduct  affairs  with- 
out feeling  the  trouble  of  doing  so  ;  to  Xmsx^ 
without  thinking  of  the  flavour ;  to  accouti* 
the  small  as  great,  and  the  few  as  many  ;  '" 
recompense  injury  trith  kindMss. 

What  makes  this  sentence  most  rv- 
markable  is  the  concluding  clause,  whiob 
seems  to  anticipate  what  many  have  bet.»n 
accustomed  to  consider  as  a  sentiment 
peculiar  to  Christianity, — the  returning 
good  for  evil,  and  the  love  of  our  eiT- 
emies.  It  is  found  nowhere  else  in  th<» 
Treatise,  and  it  appears  here  as  one  in  ji 
cluster  of  characteristics  of  the  f/<#t#rM, 
growing  out  of  the  general  principle  that 
we  have  in  it  *  the  seouence  of  contra* 
ries.'  There  hardly  belongs  to  it  a  moral 
character,  and  yet  we  know  that  it  wa« 
discussed  as  a  rule  of  moral  duty  soi»n 
after  its  first  enunciation  ;  from  the  wt-!!- 
known  reference  about  it  to  Confociu» 
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by  some  of  his  disciples.  He  was  not 
able  to  appreciate  it,  and  the  greater 
honour  is  due  to  Lao-tsze  on  that  ac- 
count.    The  maxim  was  his  own. 

We  pass  on  from  the  attributes  of  the 
individual  Course  with  the  eighteenth 
chapter,  which  is  in  rhyme,  and  is  in- 
tended to  describe  that  course  as  like  the 
way  to  heaven,  '  without  striving  or  cry- 
ing.' 

He  who  in  Tao^s  wars  has  skill 

Assumes  no  martial  port ; 
He  who  fights  with  most  good  will 

To  rage  makes  no  resort. 
He  who  vanquishes  yet  still 

Keeps  from  his  foes  apart. 
He  whose  aims  all  men  fulfil 

Yet  humbly  plies  his  art. 

Thus  we  say,  '  He  ne'er  contends, 
And  therein  is  his  might.' 

Thus  we  say,  *  Men's  wills  he  bends, 
That  they  with  him  unite.' 

Thus  we  say,  *  Like  Heaven's  his  ends. 
No  sage  of  old  more  bright.' 

What  is  said  about  the  physical  and 
psychical  constitution  of  our  being,  and 
certain  issues  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
Right  Course,  resulting  in  the  immunity 
from  danger  and  the  risk  of  death, 
almost  bames  the  attempt  to  grasp  its 
meaning. 

The  tenth  chapter  reads — 

If  the  intelligent  and  animal  souls  hold 
unity  in  their  embrace,  can  they  not  be  kept 
from  separation?  If  we  carefully  nourish 
the  (vital)  breath  till  it  attains  the  utmost 
softness  and  pliancy,  may  we  not  become  as  a 
tender  babe  ?  If  we  cleanse  away  (impurities) 
and  remove  (obstructions),  till  we  behold 
what  is  most  obscure,  may  we  not  become 
without  flaw  ?  If  one  love  the  people  and  (in 
that  love)  rule  his  state,  may  he  not  dispense 
with  (all  burdensome)  action  ?  If  the  gates 
of  heaven  be  kept  opening  and  shutting,  may 
we  not  become  (gentle  and  docile  as)  a  female 
bird?  When  one's  intelligence  reaches  in 
every  direction,  may  he  not  (appear  to)  have 
no  knowledge  ?  We  will  encourage  the  pro- 
duction (of  the  vital  breath)  and  nourish  it. 
But  while  we  produce  it,  we  will  make  no 
claim  to  the  production  ;  while  we  carry  it  to 
its  full  results,  we  will  show  no  pride  (in  doing 
so) ;  while  we  preside  over  it,  we  will  claim 
no  rule.  This  is  what  is  called  *  the  myste- 
rious power.' 

Julien  might  well  say  that  *  this  chap- 
ter has  greatly  embarrassed  the  commen- 
tators.' *  The  gates  of  heaven,'  is  a  well- 
known  Taoist  phraseology  for  the  nos- 
trils and  mouth,  the  gates  through  which 
inspiration  and  expiration  take  place  ; 
and  Watters  observes  (p.  86)  that  *to 
keep  the  gateways  of  the  senses  closed 
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against  the  sights,  sounds,  and  tastes 
which  distract  and  mar  the  soul  within, 
is  the  simple  metaphor  which  Lao-tsze 
uses  to  express  the  overcoming  of  self.' 
But  the  Course  requires  the  entire 
oblivion  of  self.  The  doing  anything  in 
order  to  overcome  it  with  a  motive  is 
inconsistent  with  its  nature.  We  seem, 
however,  to  see  that  *  the  Old  Master ' 
recognized  in  the  human  constitution  an 
intelligent  soul  and  an  animal,  and  the 
action  of  the  breath,  the  co-existence  and 
harmony  of  the  three  going  to  sustain 
and  prolong  the  life  itself.  There  is  some 
foundation  in  this  chapter  and  a  few 
othere  for  the  vagaries  of  the  later  Taoism, 
and  its  superstitious  attempts,  by  the 
management  of  the  breath,  and  through 
pills  and  elixira,  to  sublimate  the  body, 
and  convert  its  gross  substance  into 
the  vehicle  of  an  immortal  spirit.  Chii 
Hsi  had  not  only  the  base  Taoism  of 
his  time  in  view,  but  also  the  mind 
of  *  the  Old  Master '  himself,  when  he 
wrote  that  Hhe  object  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Lao  was  simply  to  preserve  the 
mysterious  breath.'  * 

It  is  said  in  the  last  quotation  that  by 
careful  nourishment  of  the  breath  we 
may  become  as  a  tender  babe,  and  the 
same  thing  is  repeated  in  chapter  Iv., 
with  an  important  addition  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  arriving  at  such  a  state — 

He  who  has  realized  in  himself  the  fulness 
of  (this)  virtue  is  like  an  infant.  Poisonous 
insects  will  not  sting  him ;  wild  beasts  will 
not  seize  him  ;  birds  of  prey  will  not  strike 
him. 

To  the  same  effect  we  read  in  the 
fiftieth  chapter — 

I  have  heard  that  he  who  is  skilful  in 
managing  his  life  can  travel  on  the  land  with- 
out having  to  avoid  rhinoceroses  or  tigers, 
and  can  enter  a  host  without  having  to  turn 
aside  from  mail  coat  or  sharp  weapon.  The 
rhinoceros  finds  no  place  in  him  into  which 
to  thrust  his  horn,  the  tiger  no  place  in  which 
to  thrust  his  claws  ;  the  weapon  no  place 
which  will  receive  its  point.  For  what  reason  ? 
Because  there  is  in  him  no  place  of  death. 

One  translator  remarks  on  this  lan- 
guage that  ^  it  looks  like  trifling.'  I  do 
not  think  so.  It  is  metaphorical.  The 
character  is  symboUed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  innocent  child.  The  safety  of  its 
possessor  is  symboUed  by  the  immunity 
from    danger  which    is    poetically    de- 

♦  Quoted  in  the  Amplification  of  the  seventh 
of  the  Khang-hsi  Precepts.  See  also  many 
passages  in  the  *  Digest  of  Chu's  Works,' 
Book  58. 
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scribed.  Some  of  our  readers  will  think 
of  such  passages  in  our  Scriptures  as 
Isaiah  xi.  6-9,  and  Mark  xvi.  18.  The 
language  is  not  more  trifling  than  Milton's 
when  he  wrote — 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt. 

A    still   closer   parallel  to  it  is  sup- 
plied by  Hoi*ace's — 

Integer  vitae,  scelensque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis  neque  arcu, 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 

Fusee,  pharetra. 
Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 
Dum  meam  canto  Latagen  et  ultra 
Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditus, 

Fugit  inermem. 

We  learn  little  from  the  Too  Teh  King 
of  the  author's  views  about  death  and 
the  state  that  comes  after  it.  He  refers 
in  one  place  (ch.  Ix,)  to  '  the  manes  of 
the  departed,'  and  to  their  beine  able  to 
manifest  on  occasions  a  vengeful  power. 
At  birth '  man  comes  forth '  from  the  dark 
and  unknown  region  and  lives  ;  at  death 
'  he  re-enters  the  same  and  dies '  (ch.  1). 
The  language  of  Byron  might  have  been 
used  by  LIU>-tsze, 

Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 
'Twixt  night  and  mom,  upon  the  horizon^s 
verge. 

* 

Nowhere  do  we  read  of  death  as  an  ab- 
solute termination  of  existence,  as  a 
ceasing  to  be.  In  the  33rd  chapter  we 
have  the  saying  that '  he  who  dies  and 
yet  does  not  pensh  has  longevity.'  But 
that  longevity,  however,  may  be  but 
another  name  for  deathless  fame,  and  we 
prefer  to  accept  that  meaning  of  the  text. 
Planckner  and  V.  von  Strauss  take  the 
term,  however,  in  the  meaning  of  '  ever- 
lasting life  ; '  and  many  Chinese  critics 
have  done  the  same,  contending  that  the 
'  dying '  is  but  the  death  of  the  body, 
while  the  ^perishing  not'  is  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  *  The  human  body,' 
wrote  Lii  N&ng-sze  in  our  eleventh  cen- 
tury, *  is  like  the  covering  of  the  cater- 
pillar, or  the  skin  of  the  snake  ;  we  oc- 
cupy it  but  for  a  passing  sojourn.  When 
the  covering  is  dried  up  the  caterpillar 
is  still  alive ;  and  so  is  the  snake  when 
its  skin  has  decomposed  and  disappears.' 
The  concluding  sentence  of  the  16th 
chapter  seems  to  be  a  more  express  tes- 
timony that  the  human  being  survives 
after  death,  saying,  as  it  does,  that  he 
who  knows  the  permanence  of  things 
becomes  a  sharer  of    the  Course,   and 


'  while  '  his  body  may  disappear,  his  life 
will  not  be  extinguished.' 

We  must  pass  on  from  the  attributes 
.  of  the  Course  in  the  individual  man  to 
;  those  which  should  appear  in  the  con- 
duct of  government.     Let  us  interpose 
between  the  two  subjects  the   author's 
i  description  of  himself  in  comparison,  or 
i  rather  in  contrast,  with  other  men.     He 
says  in  the  20th  chapter — 

All  men  look  harmonious  and  pleased,  as 
,  if  enjoying  a  full  banquet,  as  if  mounted  on 
:  a  tower  in  spring ;  I  alone  seem  still  and  in- 
;  different.  My  desires  have  not  yet  shown 
themselves.  I  am  like  an  infant  which  has 
not  yet  smiled.  I  look  forlorn  as  if  I  had  no- 
where to  go  to. 

All  others  have  enough  and  to  spare  ;  I 
alone  look  as  if  I  had  lost  (everything).  My 
mind  is  that  of  a  stupid  man  ;  I  am  in  a  state 
of  chaos. 

The  common  people  look  very  intelligent 
and  bright ;  I  luone  seem  dark.  They  are 
full  of  discrimination ;  I  alone  have  none. 
I  am  drifted  about  as  on  the  sea ;  lam  carried 
by  the  wind  as  if  I  had  nowhere  to  rest. 

All  others  have  their  amount  of  capacity  ; 
I  alone  am  stupid,  like  a  rude  borderer. 

I  alone  am  different  from  other  men,  and 
what  I  value  is  the  nursing  mother. 

Lao-tsze's  nursing  mother  was  the  Taoy 
or  Course^  and  to  enjoy  her  care  he  culti- 
vated the  emptiness  of  purpose  and  free- 
dom from  desires  and  ambitions  which 
he  thus  metaphorically  sets  forth.  The 
Too  is  a  tender  mother,  but  she  requires 
from  her  children  an  entire  devotion. 

n.  Of  the  attributes  that  should  mark 
the  course  in  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  study  of  *  the  Old  Master's '  views 
in  this  department  of  his  Treatise  does 
not  increase  our  appreciation  of  him  as  a 
thinker.  We  must  pronounce  his  method 
of  administration  to  be  impracticable  ; 
but  we  are  not  perplexed  by  his  employ- 
ment of  the  term  Tao  in  what  seems  to 
be  a  peculiar  sense.  There  is  nothing  to 
make  us  think  that  he  intended  by  it  a 
personal  Being.  He  employs  it  to  de- 
note the  way  of  government,  according 
to  his  own  ideal  of  it,  by  the  simple 
spontaneous  development  of  their  natural 
capacities  and  tendencies  on  the  part  of 
both  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
without  purpose  centering  in  self,  with- 
out purpose  at  all,  in  fact ;  without 
minutisB  of  detail,  without  striving  or 
crying.  Purposeless  government  is  open 
to  the  objection  which  we  urged  against 
purposeless  action  in  the  individual ;  but 
we  do  not  stay  to  press  that  objection  at 
present. 
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The  third  ohapter  of  the  Treatise  con- 
tains the  first  utterance  on  government — 

Not  to  value  men  for  their  superior  talent 
is  the  way  to  keep  the  people  from  conten- 
tious rivalry ;  not  to  prize  articles  difficult  to 
obtain  is  the  way  to  keep  them  from  stealing ; 
not  to  show  them  (the  example  of )  seeking 
after  things  that  excite  the  desires  is  the  way 
to  keep  their  hearts  from  disorder. 

Therefore  a  sage  in  the  exercise  of  govern- 
ment would  seek  to  empty  their  hearts  (of  all 
desires),  to  fill  their  bellies,  weaken  their  am- 
bitions, and  strengthen  their  bones.  He 
would  constantly  try  to  keep  them  without 
knowledge,  and  free  from  desires  ;  and  where 
there  were  of  them  that  had  knowledge,  he 
would  make  them  such  that  they  would  not 
dare  to  carry  it  into  practice.  When  this 
abstinence  from  action  ruled,  good  order 
would  everywhere  prevail. 

Government  must  be  administered,  it 
will  be  seen,  by  a  sage  in  order  to  have 
such  results.  All  the  translators  but 
Chalmers  render  the  Chinese  term  by 
*  the  holy  man,'  instead  of  *  the  sage  ; ' 
but  we  have  alwavs  felt  that  to  translate 
the  Shd/ng  by  *  holy '  gives  the  Western 
reader  a  different  idea  from  what  the 
original  conveys  to  a  Chinese.  Holiness 
has  more  of  a  moral  character  in  its  sig- 
nification, and  Shdng  more  of  an  intel- 
lectual character.  The  former  implies 
freedom  from*  impurity  ;  the  latter  free- 
dom from  error.  Shdng  comprehends  the 
ideas  of  goodness,  wisdom,  and  trans- 
forming power.  The  Shang-jdn  is  to  us 
more  '  a  sage '  than  ^  a  saint ; '  and  '  the 
sage  on  the  throne'  is  the  sovereign 
from  whom  might  be  expected  govern- 
ment according  to  the  Right   Course, 

Lao-tsze  thought  that  there  had  been 
such  sovereigns  in  a  remote  antiquity. 
He  held,  whether  from  tradition  or  im- 
agination of  his  own  we  cannot  tell,  that 
there  bad  been  in  the  earliest  times 
what  we  should  call  a  paradisiacal  state. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  how  far  back  we 
must  go  to  find  it  or  how  long  it  lasted  ; 
but  there  was  government  even  then, 
and  the  distinction  of  rulers  and  sub- 
jects. The  influence  of  the  former  went 
forth  silently  and  aimlessly,  and  the  lat- 
ter responded  to  it  with  entire  uncon- 
sciousness of  its  operation.  We  read 
(ch.  xvii.) — 

Under  (those)  highest  (rulers)  their  sub- 
jects (simply)  knew  that  they  existed.  How 
cautious  they  were  and  sparing  of  their 
words  I  When  their  meritorious  service  was 
accomplished  and  their  affairs  successful,  the 
people  all  said,  'We  are  as  we  are  of  our- 
selves.' 

By  and  by  this   condition  of  happy 


innocence  passed  away.  Nothing  is 
hinted  at  any  temptation  to  which  it 
yielded,  or  processes  of  decay  through 
which  it  passed;  but  it  is  said  (ch. 
xviii.) — 

The  great  Tao  method  fell  into  disuse,  and 
there  came  (in  its  room)  benevolence  and 
righteousness.  (Then)  appeared  shrewdness 
and  sagacity,  and  then  ensued  great  hypo- 
crisy. 

When  harmony  ceased  to  characterize  the 
six  nearest  relations  of  kindred,  there  arose 
filial  sons ;  when  states  and  clans  became  in- 
volved in  disorder,  loyal  ministers  came  into 
notice. 

The  six  nearest  relations  of  kindred 
are  those  between  husband  and  wife, 
father  and  son,  elder  brother  and  younger. 
It  seemed  to  Lao-tsze  that,  as  knowledge 
spread,  the  tide  of  evil  swelled  more  and 
more,  and  overwhelmed  society,  so  that 
those  who  maintained  the  old  simple 
goodness  stood  out  conspicuous  by  their 
contrast  with  others.  All  sons  had  been 
filial,  and  all  ministers  loyal ;  but  now 
those  who  remained  so  were  necessarily 
taken  notice  of. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  38th  chap- 
ter to  trace  still  more  particularly  the 
gradual  steps  of  the  degeneracy — 

When  the  Tao  was  lost,  goodness  appeared. 
When  goodness  was  lost,  benevolence  ap- 
peared. When  benevolence  was  lost,  right- 
eousness appeared.  When  righteousness  was 
lost,  propriety  (t.  c,  rules  of  courtesy  and 
ceremonies)  appeared.  Now  propriety  is  the 
attenuated  form  of  leal-heartedness  and  sin- 
cerity, and  the  commencement  of  disorder. 
Swift  apprehension  is  (but)  a  flower  of  the 
Course^  and  the  beginning  of  stupidity. 

The  only  way  of  remedying  the  evils 
so  abundant  in  this  fallen  condition  ap- 
peared to  *  the  Old  Master '  to  be  a  return 
to  the  primitive  simplicity.  His  19tb 
chapter  says — 

If  we  could  renounce  (our  talk  about)  be- 
nevolence and  put  away  righteousness,  the 
people  would  again  show  filial  piety  and  pa- 
ternal gentleness.  If  we  could  renounce  our 
wisdom  and  put  away  our  cleverness,  the 
people  would  be  benefited  a  hundred-fold. 
If  we  could  renounce  our  dexterity  and  put 
away  our  (scheming  after)  profit,  there  would 
be  no  thieves  nor  robbers.  Those  three  schemes 
(of  administration). 

Since  olden  ways  in  elegance  did  fail, 
Devised  these  names,  their  want  of  worth  to 

veil. 
But  simple  views  and  courses  plain  and  true 
Such  selfish  ends  and  many  lusts  eschew. 

And  again  (in  ch.  Ixv.) — 

The  ancients,  wh*o  were  skilful  in  pursuing 
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the  right  Course,  did  not  use  it  to  enlighten  \  principles  of  benevolence,  righteousness, 
the  people :  their  object  rather  was  to  keep  and  propriety,  or  on  the  schemes  of  so- 
them  simple.    The  difficulty  of  governing  the  ^iety  and  administration   based   on  the 

people  arises  ^^<>f^  >^?)fJ^*J^^  (^^^^  acknowledgement    of    those    principles, 

knowledge:  and  therefore  he  who  (seeks  to) ,  ,,7-  ®.,.  .,  -^i.   J-i     r     • 

govern  a  stkte  by  wisdom  is  a  scourge  to  it! '  ^^|  sympathize  rather  with  Confucius 
while  he  who  does  not  (seek  to)  govern  it  1 »»«  the  disciples  of  his  school,  ever  stnv- 
thereby  is  a  blessing.  He  who  knows  thfese  ing  to  maintain  and  enforce  them.  *  The 
two  things  has  in  them  a  model  (for  his  method  I  Old  Master '  does  not  make  it  clear  to  us 
of  government)  and  (an  incentive  to)  humility,  j  how  men  fell  at  the  first  and  wandered 
To  be  able  to  know  this  model  and  incentive  ^way  from  Hhe  great  course'  into  the 
is  what  is  called  the  mysterious  virtue  (of  the  !  ^y-paths  of  benevolence  and  righteous- 
P^S^ImS^^^^^  and  we.  must   pronounce\is  en- 

all  others ;  but  the  result  is  a  grand  submission  ,  deavours  to  bring  about  the  renunciation 
y-to  his  government).  of  these,  and  lead  men   back   over  the 

^     .         J.         X     ^u  *  *•         '  ruins  of  them  to  the  original  simplicity. 

According    to   these    representations,   ^^  ,^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^j„  ^^^^8  _  F       i 


LaO'tsze,  worn  and  sad  from  contemplat 
ing  the  social  and  political  evils  that  were 
so  rife  in  the  royal  domain  and  in  the 


We  might  now  pass  on  from  his  views 
on  government,  but  there  are  two  colla- 


r  VT  .\  1  t  ^  r  w  •  i  teral  subjects,  his  language  and  senti- 
feudal  states  looked  back  to  a  primeval ;  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^',^j^,^  deserve  our  considera- 
state  of  childlike  innocence,  when  rulers  k. T^-     oi,«i «    „ «    /t..*»^^     ^ 


tion.     Dr.    Chalmers    says    (In trod.    p. 


and  people  were  happy  together,  without ,  ^^.jjj .  .     ;  t,^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Ichristians  'who 

knowing:  why,  m   the   unconscious   dis- 1     -n   -^   .  ^*i  •         -^.u       j  ^  ^^  « ^ 

1  "!Ii  °^  ^ll.^^  ....,:«.„  IT.  A'. A  «^f  ^^11  not  sympathize  with,  and  even  ad- 
mire, Lao-tsze\s  sentiments  on  war.  And 
perhaps  those  on  capital  punishment  will 


charge  of  mutual  services.  lie  did  not 
know  when  and  how  that  blessed  sim- 
plicity passed  away.  A  very  different 
coadition  took  its  place.  lie  saw  all 
classes  struggling  in  it,  and  practising 


not  be  taken  amiss.'     As  to  war,  it  was 
impossible   that   our  philosopher  should 


t;i*^»«»  -tiuggxtug  X*.  ..,  «„..  ^.»v..xc»..g  ^^^  ^^^^  frequentlv  come  into  contact 
conscious  virtue  ;  every  one  asserting  the  |  ^j^^^  ^^^  evils  caused  by  it.  The  tide  of 
independence  of  his  being,  the  goodness  i^^^rnecine  strife  had  set  in,  and  con- 


of  himself.    This  wrought  no  deliverance. 
Some  wise  man  arose  and  said,  ^  Let  love 


tinned  to  swell  for  several  .centuries,  till 
it  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and 


swajr.  Let  benevolence  and  philanthropy  Jly  ceased  when  the  feud  a!  state  dis- 
ru  e.'  But  love  was  outraged  bociety ,  /^ed  amid  <  the  hideous  ruin  and 
still  suffered  and  bled.  Another  wise  |  ^,^|;,i,„,tion '  wrought  by  the  ambition  of 
man  proclaimed,  'Let  nghteousness  have  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ ^^,.^^  ^  ^^^ 

free  course  and  all  be  taught  to  do  the  .^^        ^^  thorns  springing  up 

right  and  shun  the  wrong.'  This  scheme  |  ^^erever  a  host  had  been  located,  anS 
also  failed.     And  a  third  sage  arose  and  ' 

advised   that  the    guidance    of    society 


should  be  given  to  propriety,  that  decency 
and  courtesy,  ritual  and  grace,  should  be 
employed  to  supplement  and  direct  the 
methods  and  short-ctomings  of  righteous- 
ness, benevolence,  and  conscious  virtue. 
But  propriety  also  failed,  and  increased, 
in  fact,  the  prevailing  distress,  while  the 
business  of  government  grew  more  com- 
plete and  multiform. 
We  read  in  (ch.  Ivii.) — 


bad  years  following  in  the  sequence  of 
great  armies'  (ch.  xxx.)  He  saw  *the 
horses  that  should  have  been  used  in 
the  labours  of  agriculture  kept  in  herds 
on  the  borders  of  the  different  states,'  to 
breed  there,  and  be  ready  for  marauding 
expeditions  or  regular  war.  *  Arms,'  he 
said,  'however  beautiful,  are  instru- 
ments of  evil  omen,  and  hateful  to 
all  creatures.  lie  who  pursues  the 
right  course  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  A  superior  man  uses 
The  multiplication  of  prohibitory  enact- ;  them  only  on  the  compulsion  of  necessitv. 
ments  causes  more  and  more  poverty  among  Conquest    (by  force   of  arms)  does   not 


the  people  ;  the  multiplication  of  implements 
for  their  profit  introduces  more  and  more  dis- 
order into  the  state ;  the  multiplication  of  in- 


appear  to  him  desirable.      He  who   de- 
sires such  conquest  delights  in  the  slaugh- 


genious  arts  produces  more  and  more  strange  1  ter  of  men,   and   he   who   does   so  can 


contrivances ;  and  the  moFe  display  there  is 
of  legislation,  the  more  thieves  and  robbers 
there  are. 


never  get  his  will  in  the  kingdom.  He 
who  has  killed  multitudes  of  men  should 
weep  for  them  with  the  bitterest  grief. 


Evidently  the  country  was  in  an  evil  -  and  the  victor  in  battle  should  regard  the 
plight ;  but  we  cannot  see,  with  our  event  as  a  proper  occasion  for  the  cer- 
author,  that  the  blame  of  its  disorders  emonies  of  mourning  (ch.  xxxi.)  If  wars 
and  sufferings  should  be  thrown  on  the  l  were   deemed   unavoidable,   it    must  be 
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defensive  only.  We  read  in  chapter 
Ixix. — 

A  certain  master  of  war  has  said,  '  I  do  not 
dare  to  be  the  host  (t.  c,  to  commence  the 
war) ;  I  prefer  to  be  the  guest  (t.  e.,  to  act  on 
the  defensive).  I  do  not  dare  to  advance  an 
inch  ;  I  prefer  to  retire  a  foot.  .  .  .'  There 
is  no  calamity  greater  than  lightly  engaging 
an  enemy.  To  do  that  is  near  losing  (the 
gentleness)  which  is  so  precious.  Thus  it  is 
that,  when  opposing  weapons  are  crossed,  he 
who  deplores  the  situation  conquers. 

Is  it  so  ?  Does  the  warrior  w^ho  deplores 
war  always  conquer  ?  *  Yes,'  we  are  told 
by  WA  Ch'  ang  of  our  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  ablest,  perhaps,  of  all  the  com- 
mentators of  the  Tao  Teh  King,  *  Yes  ; 
both  Heaven  and  men  will  assist  him,  and 
give  him  victory.'  But  Lao-tsze's  idea 
was  different  from  this,  and  higher  ; — 
that  the  Course  conformed  to  his  princi- 
ple was  the  right  one,  irrespective  of  the 
result  to  which  it  led.  *  Peace  with 
honour '  was  a  cry  he  would  not  have  sym- 
pathized with.  The  humility  exempli- 
fied in  maintaining  peace  was,  he  would 
have  affirmed,  the  truest  honour.  And  at 
the  same  time  triumph  would  in  the  end, 
so  did  things  proceed,  crown  it  with  suc- 
cess. 

We  only  give  one  more  quotation  on 
this  point  (ch.  Ixi.) — 

What  makes  a  state  great  is  its  abasing  it- 
self like  a  downflowing  stream ; — it  thus  be- 
comes the  receptacle  of  all  (small  states).  It 
is  as  in  the  case  of  all  females.  Woman  al- 
ways overcomes  man  by  her  stillness.  Still- 
ness is  to  be  considered  (a  sort  of)  abasement. 

A  great  state,  by  condescending  to  small 
states,  gains  them  for  itself  ;  and  small  states, 
by  abasing  themselves  to  a  great  state,  win  it 
over  to  them.  In  the  one  case,  the  conde- 
scension leads  to  winning ;  in  the  other,  the 
abasement  procures  favours.  The  great  state 
only  wishes  to  unite  men  and  nourish  them  ; 
the  small  state  only  wishes  to  be  received  and 
serve.  Each  gets  what  it  wishes  ;  but  the 
great  state  must  learn  to  humble  itself. 

We  pass  to  what  Lao-tsze  thought  on 
the  subject  of  punishments.  It -occupies 
less  space  in  the  Treatise,  nor  is  his  lan- 
guage very  clear  and  defiaite.  It  is  said 
m  the  73d  and  74th  chaptei*s — 

He  whose  courage  appears  in  his  daring  (to 
do  wrong)  will  be  put  to  death  ;  he  whose 
courage  appears  in  his  not  daring  (to  do 
wrong)  will  be  preserved  alive.  The  one  of 
these  things  may  seem  to  be  advantageous, 
and  the  other  to  be  injurious  ;  but 

When  Heaven's  hatred  smites  a  man, 
Who  the  cause  shall  truly  scan  ? 

Hence  the  sage  finds  a  difficulty  (in  decid- 
ing in  the  case). 
It  is  the  course  of  Heaven  not  to  contend. 


and  yet  It  skilfully  overcomes  ;  not  to  speak, 
and  yet  It  skilfully  draws  forth  the  response 
(to  Its  wishes) ;  not  to  call,  and  yet  men 
spontaneously  come  to  It.  Its  demonstra- 
tions are  quiet,  but  its  plans  are  skilful  and 
effective.  The  meshes  of  the  net  of  Heaven 
seem  to  be  very  large,  but  it  loses  nothing. 

When  the  people  do  not  fear  death,  to  what 
purpose  is  it  (to  try)  to  frighten  them  with 
death?  If  they  were  constantly  afraid  of 
death,  and  I  could  seize  and  put  to  death 
those  who  acted  perversely,  who  would  dar& 
to  do  wrong.?  There  is  always  One  who  pre- 
sides over  the  infliction  of  death.  He  who 
will  inflict  it,  instead  of  leaving  the  doing  so 
to  Him,  may  be  described  as  hewing  wood  in 
place  of  the  ^at  Carpenter.  Seldom  is  it 
that  he  who  tries  to  do  that  Carpenter's  work 
does  not  cut  his  own  hands. 

It  is  plain  that  the  author  held  that  it 
is  to  Heaven,  or  the  Supreme  Power, 
that  the  infliction  of  death  belongs. 
Heaven  is  the  great  executioner,  and  no 
power  or  government  of  man  can  take 
the  w^ork  of  capital  punishment  into  its 
hands  without  suffering  loss  or  injury. 
This  teaching  is  different  from  that  of 
St.  Paul,  that  the  human  power  is  *a 
minister  of  God,  bearing  not  the  sword 
in  vain  ;  an  avenger  for  wrath  to  him 
that  doeth  evil.'  Lao-tsze  does  not  inti- 
mate clearly  w^hether  he  would  have  ad- 
mitted punishments  of  an  inferior  degree 
into  the  exercise  of  government  for  the 
purpose  of  correction.  But  he  did  hold, 
that  the  ruler's  great  business  was  ta 
save  and  not  to  hurt,  to  convert  and  not 
to  punish.     Chapter  xlix.  runs — 

The  sage  ruler  accepts  the  good  as  good, 
and  accepts  as  good  also  those  who  are  not 
good  ;  and  (all  thus)  get  to  be  good.  He  ac- 
cepts the  sincere  as  sincere,  and  he  accepts  as 
sincere  also  those  who  are  not  sincere  ;  and 
(all  thus)  get  to  be  sincere.  The  sage  seems 
to  be  in  the  world  in  a  state  of  indecision, 
and  to  keep  his  mind  in  a  condition  of  sus- 
pense about  all.  The  people  keep  their  ears 
and  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  he  deals  with  them 
all  as  his  children. 

We  ask  how  such  action,  or  rather, 
such  abstinence  from  action,  on  the  part 
of  the  ruler  can  produce  so  great  an 
effect  ;  and  we  are  refen-ed  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  Course  in  the  *  Sequence  of 
Contraries.'  *  'Tis  strange,  and  yet  'tis 
true.'     It  is  said  in  chapter  xxvii. —      • 

The  sage  is  always  skilful  at  saving 
men,  and  he  abanaons  no  one.  He 
is  always  skilful  at  saving  creatures, 
and  he  abandons  no  creature.  This 
is  whatsis  called  hiding  the  light  of  his  pro- 
cedure. The  good  man  is  the  teacher  of  those 
who  are  not  good,  and  they  who  are  not  good 
furnish  to  the  good  man  the  opportunity  (of 
exercising  his  function).     If  the  latter  do  not 
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honour  their  teacher,  and  the  former  do  not ;  a  hermit,  and  not  the  judgments  of  a 
rejoice  m  having  that  opportunity,  however ,  philosopher— when,  wearied  out  by  the 
wise  he  may  be,  he  errs  greatly.  The  case 'growing  disorders  of  the  age,  he  with- 
may  be  denommated  most  mystenous.  '  l^^  ^f^^  ^^^  civilization  of  the  royal 

Lao-tsze  might  well  say  it  was  most  domain,  and  passed  through  the  gate  on 
mysterious.  One  thing  is  plain,  that,  if  j  the  western  frontier  into  the  rude  regions 
he  had  been  acquainted  with  our  Chris-  ]  beyond. 

tian  truth,  the  habit  of  his  mind  would  |  III.  The  third  and  last  subject  of  the 
have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  Tao  Teh  King^  in  connection  with  which 
adopt  anything  like  the  Calvinistic  inter-  the  Ccmrse  and  its  attributes  are  de- 
pretation  of  its  mysteries.  Some  may  scribed,  is  the  phenomena  of  nature  and 
deem  of  his  views  about  war  and  pun-  the  events  of  what  we  call  Providence  ; 
ishment  that  they  were  merely  paradox-  and  the  pei-plexity  which  is  caused  to  the 
ioal,  but  we  think  that  he  had  attained  student  by  the  author's  style  is  very 
to  a  greater  elevation  of  thought  on  great.  We  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
them,  and-  a  deeper  understanding  of ,  understanding  him  when  he  is  speaking 
moral  causation  than  w^as  ever  reached  |  of  the  course  of  the  individual  man. 
by  any  other  ancient  thinker.  His  chief '  Man  is  the  pei-sonal  actor  ;  his  Tao  is 
error  on  the  subject  of  government  was   the  method  which  he  pursues — the  sim- 


his  preference  of  ignorance  to  knowledge, 
and  his  consequent  opposition  to  all  ad- 
vance of  the  arts,  amenities,  and  embel 


plicity  and  spontaneity  of  his  action, 
without  effort  and  without  purpose.  So 
it  is  in  the  department  of  government. 


lishments  of  life.     And  this  en-or  in  his   There  the  sage  ruler  is  the  personal  ac 

thinking,  this  defect  in  his  system,  is  no-   tor  on  the  one  hand,  without  pui-pose  or 

where  more  prominent  than  in  the  last ,  passion,  allowing  the  spantaneous  tend- 


chapter  but  one  of  our  Treatise,  where  he 
sets  forth  what  he  would,  and  was  confi 
dent  that  he  could,  do,  if  the  rule  of  a 


encies  of  his  wisdom  to  have  free  course; 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  his 
personal  subjects,  responding  with  their 


small  state  were  committed  to  him —  ]  spontaneous  submission,  without  know- 
In  a  small  state  with  a  few  inhabitants,  (I  i  ing  ^^^  ^^  "^^Y-  In  this  department, 
would  so  order  it  that)  the  people,  though '  however,  of  nature  and  Providence  the 
supplied  with  the  most  ingenious  implements,  '  Tao  is  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  we 
would  not  (care  to)  use  them.  I  would  make  can  hardly  resist  the  conviciion  that 
them  look  on  death  as  a  most  grievous  thing,  Lao-tsze  is  attributing  personality  to  it, 
but  not  (think  of)  going  away  to  a  distance  to  ^^^   thinking  of  it   not  as  a  mode  or 

escape  from  it.     Though  they  had  boats  and ♦u^^  ^<?  „?*:^..  v.,*-.    4.1,  i.-  1.    * 

.carriages  they  should  have  no  occasion  to  ride  '^''}^''^  ^l  a^tiop,  but  as  the  very  highest 
in  them.  Though  they  had  mail  coats  and  Sf»°g'  ^^^  Originator,  Sustamer,  and 
sharp  weapons  they  should  not  don  or  use  Blesser  of  men  and  things.  At  the  same 
them.  I  would  make  them  return  to  the  use  time  the  action  of  this  Being,  if  we  be- 
of  knotted  cords  (instead  of  written  charac-  lieve  that  he  really  ascribed  personality 
ters).  They  should  think  their  (coarse)  food  to  the  Tao,  is  marked  by  the  same  char- 
sweet  their  (plain)  clothing  beautiful,  their  acteristics   that    should  belong    to    the 

(poor)  houses  places  of  rest,  and  their  com- ^„^^   ^r   ^1  ^   :„;i:„;^„«i    ^«^  „«^    ^j? 

mon  (simple)  ways  source^  of  enjoyment.  ^'^^^^  ^^  the  individual  man  and  of 
There  should  be  a  neighbouring  state  within  goverament.  It  is  spontaneous,  purpose- 
sight,  and  the  voices  of  the  fowls  and  dogs  less,  and  still.  In  fact,  the  personality 
should  be  heard  from  it  to  us  without  inter-  becomes  impersonal, 
ruption,  but  I  would  make  the  people  to  old  i  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the 
age,  even  to  death,  have  no  intercourse  with  highest  predicates  of  the  Tao  oblige  us 
^*-  to  think  that  the  name  was  with  Lao-tsze 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  sen-  equivalent  to  what  the  name  of  God  is  to 
tences  were  written  seriously.  Would  us.  We  will  lay  them  before  our  read- 
*  the  Old  Master '  really  have  been  glad  ers  ;  but  before,  and  as  preliminary  to, 
to  abolish  writing,  and  return  to  the  use  doing  so,  we  shall  find  it  helpful  to  con- 
of  quippos  f  Would  he  have  isolated  his  sider  three  of  the  chapters  on  which  the 
subjects  from  all  other  men  and  had  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  grounded 
neighbouring  peoples  continue,  during  all  1  their  contention  that  the  deepest  mys- 
their  existence,  without  any  intercourse  ?  \  teries  of  revelation  were  known  to  the 
On  the  subject  of  government  he  was  a  1  ancient  Chinese. 

dreamer — *  a  glorious  dreamer,'  some  will  j  Let  us,  first,  turn  to  the  14th  chapter, 
say  ;  but  after  all  only  a  dreamer.  He  |  in  which  Remusat  found  a  phonetic  rep- 
himself  declared*the  condemnation  of  bis  ,  resentation  of  the  Heorew  name 
views — ^that  they  were  but  the  fancies  of  ;  Jehovah — 
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We  might  have  looked  at  it  and  not  seen 
it ; — ^its  name  was  the  Colourless  We  might 
have  listened  to  it  and  not  heard  it ; — its 
name  was  the  Soundless.  We  might  have 
tried  to  grasp  it  and  not  got  hold  of  it ; — its 
name  was  the  Incorporeal.  These  three  char- 
acteristies  cannot  be  brought  within  the  range 
of  investigation,  and  therefore  we  blend 
them  together  as  constituting  one  subject. 

These  three  characteristics,  invisibility, 
soundlessness,  incorporeity,  are  expressed 
in  Chinese  by  characters  which  are  read 
iy  My  toei.  Remusat  seized  on  the  sounds, 
and  thought  he  found  in  them  an  attempt 
to  represent  the  Hebrew  word  nin^ :  1=^ 

9/od  (^);  hi=he  (n)  ;  and  wei=(i),  or 
veh  {n\).  The  speculation  was  ingenious, 
but  it  was  altogether  fanciful.  Each 
character  has  its  appropriate  significance 
in  the  text  of  the  chapter.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  or  suggest  that  they 
are  used  phonetically  to  give  the  sound 
or  name  of  a  foreign  word ;  and  there 
has  nevef  been  a  Chinese  writer  who 
hinted  at  such  an  explanation  of  them. 
Julien  was  right  in  dismissing  the  dis- 
covery as  a  thing  '  abortive  and  unkindly 
mixed  ; '  and  Victor  von  Strauss's  plead- 
ing for  it  and  endeavour  to  get  it  re- 
heard in  the  court  of  criticism  are  all  in 
vain. 

But  of  what    subject   are  the    three 
characteristics  to  be  understood  ?   Of  the 
Tao  f    No,  but  of  chaos.     I  say  so,  first, 
because  the  view  is  natural  and  reason- 
able in  itself  ;  and,  next,  on  the  express 
testimony   of  Lieh-tsze,   the  first  great 
writer,    after    Lao-tsze,   of    the    Taoist 
school,  and  possibly  a  young  student  of 
cur  Treatise  before   'the   Old  Master' 
died.    The  greater  part  of  the  paragraph 
which  we  are  quoting,  though  not  ascribed 
by  him   to   Lao-tsze,  occurs  in  the  first 
book  of  his  writings  (p.  2).    He  is  trying 
to  answer  a  question  as  to  the  generation 
of   Hhe   heavens   and  the    earth.'      He 
-says  that  there  were  four  grand  primeval 
periods.  We  may  call  the  first  the  period 
of  the  great  Vacuum,  when  there  was 
nothing  visible  ;  the  second  that  of  the 
great  Commencement,  when  a  nebulous 
vapour  began  to  occupy  the  void  ;  the 
third  that  of  the  great  Beginning,  when 
this  vapour  began  to  coagulate  and  be- 
come substantial ;  and  the  fourth  that  of 
the  great  Simplicity,  when  the  nebulous 
substance     was     still    without    distinct 
forms,  though  going  on  to  assume  them. 
Lieh-tsze  further  calls  it  *  the  Chaos.'    It 
was  the  period  which  Lao-tsze  had  in  his 
mind's    eye   when    he   wrote    his    14th 
chapter,  and  during  it  *  the  finer  parts  of 
the  nebulous  substance  ascended  and  be- 


came the  heavens,  and  the  grosser  parts 
descended  and  became  the  earth.'  It 
seems  to  us  that  in  all  this  we  have  '  a 
vestige  of  creation  ;  from  a  Taoist  point 
of  view.  It  is  indeed  an  indistinct  ves- 
tige ;  but  it  may  possibly  turn  the 
thoughts  of  some  of  our  readers,  as  it  has 
turned  ours,  to  the  account  of  the  work 
of  the  second  day  in  the  book  of  our 
Genesis.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  in 
those  iy  My  weiy  not  the  name  Jehovah, 
but  ^  the  Old  Master's '  conception  of  the 
state  of  chaos.  He  continues  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  some  graphic  sentences,  and 
then  concludes — 

When  we  grasp  the  Tao  (the  Course)  of 
ancient  times  so  as  to  deal  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  present  time,  and  can  know  its 
old  beginnings,  this  is  called  (having)  the  clue 
of  Tao. 

Thus,  while  we  find  in  this  famous  chap- 
ter a  description  of  the  primeval  chaos, 
Tao  is  not  a  name  for  it,  but  for  the 
course  or  progress,  still  and  imperceptible, 
by  which  out  of  that  ^formless  void' 
there  came  forth  Hhe  heavens  and  the 
earth.'  And  things,  moreover,  are  still 
proceeding  in  the  same  way.  When 
catastrophe  and  cataclysm  enter  into  the 
order  of  the  universe,  they  are  excep- 
tional phenomena,  *  contrary  to  the  TaOy 
and  cannot  last  long.'  (ch.  xxx.) 

We  go  on,  secondly,  to  the  42nd  chap- 
ter, in  which  the  missionaries  thought 
that  they  found  our  mystery  of  the 
Trinity — 

The  Tao  produced  the  One ;  the  One  pro- 
duced the  Two ;  the  Two  produced  the  Three ; 
and  the  Three  produced  all  things.  AU  things 
leave  behind  them  the  (condition  of)  obscurity 
(out  of  which  they  have  come),  and  reach 
forth  in  front  to  that  brightness  (into  which 
they  have  emerged),  while  the  immaterial 
breath  serves  to  harmonize  them. 

We  may  be  surprised  that  learned  and 
thoughtful  men  should  have  found  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  this  text ;  but 
it  is  difiicult  to  say  what  we  do  find  in  it. 
If  it  stood  alone,  we  might  conclude  that 
the  author  intended  by  Tao  to  denote 
some  personal  Being,  who  occupied  the 
point  at  the  beginning  of  all  time, 
originating  and  directing  the  changes 
which  issued  in  the  '  all  things '  that  con- 
stitute the  visible  universe.  But  such  a 
conclusion  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  meaning  of  Tao  as  denoting  '  a  path 
or  course,'  and  with  the  general  teaching 
of  the  book.  The  heading  prefixed,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  chapter  before  the 
beginning  of  our  era  was,  *  The  Trans- 
formations wrought  by  (or  in)  the  Tao  ;  * 
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and  there  is  notliing  in  the  character 
commonly  translated  *  produced '  to  for- 
bid our  taking  it  in  that  sense  of  ^  trans- 
formation.' There  is  in  Ihe  passage,  we 
think,  another  *yesfige  of  creation,' 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  the  same  as  that 
which  could  be  traced  faintly  in  the  14th 
chapter.  We  are  conducted  back  to  a 
time  before  time,  when  nothing  existed 
of  all  that  we  now  perceive.  But  even 
then  there  was  a  process  going  on,  and 
the  nothing  was  superseded  by  the  One. 
Onjs  what?  A  nebula,  occupying  the 
void,  so  fine,  so  rare,  that  it  could  not  be 
called  material.  The  process  went  on, 
and  the  nebulous  unity  developed  and 
became  twofold.  It  grew  dimly  visible 
in  parts  and  faintly  active.  Here  and 
there  its  surface  assumed  a  glimmer- 
ing sheen.  The'  One  had  produced 
the  Two.  By  and  by  the  shimmering 
gleam  became  light,  and  the  faint  move- 
ment waxed  stronger.  A  breath,  a  spirit 
immaterial,  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
nebulous  mass.  The  Two  had  developed 
into  the  Three ;  and  then  all  things,  in 
their  different  forms  and  with  their  defi- 
nite attributes,  made  their  appearance. 
From  the  womb  of  dark  non-existence 
they  struggled  forward  into  the  bright 
realm  of  being.  Above,  there  shone  the 
heavens  and  all  their  starry  host ;  below, 

Earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lovely  smiled  ;  air,  water,  earth 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast  was  flown,  was  swum,  was 
walked. 

Such  was  the  course  in  which  the  world 
of  things,  inorganic  and  organic,  of  mat- 
ter and  mind,  of  growth  and  decay,  of 
men  and  creatures,  came  into  being,  and 
continues  in  it.  Such  was  the  Course ; 
that  is  all  which  this  mysterious  passage 
tells  us  or  suggests. 

There  is  still  a  third  passage — the  26th 
chapter — where  it  has  been  thought  that 
Lao-tsze  gives  expression  to  a  very  high 
conception  of  Deity.  We  translate  it  as 
follows — 

There  was  something  chaotic  and  complete 
before  the  birth  of  heaven  and  earth.  How 
still  it  was  and  formless  !  Alone  and  under- 
going no  change  ;  everywhere  pervading,  yet 
in  no  danger  of  being  exhausted  !  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  mother  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Here  evidently  *  the  Old  Master '  has  be- 
fore him  the  same  primeval  chaos,  which 
might,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  'the 
mother  of  heaven  and  earth,'  the  teeming 
womb  out  of  which  they  came  to  vivify 
and  produce,  to  overshadow  and  sustain, 
*  all  beneath  the  sky.'    But  he  goes  on — 


I  do  not  know  its  name,  but  I  give  it  the 
designation  of  the  Tao,  Forcing  myself  to 
give  it  a  name,  I  call  it  the  Great  Great,  it 
passes  on  (in  constant  flux).  Passing  on,  it 
reaches  far.  Having  reached  far,  it  comes 
back. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Tao  is  great ;  heaven  is 
great ;  earth  is  great ;  the  (sage  and)  king  is 
also  great.  In  the  circle  of  being  there  are 
four  that  are  great,  and  the  (sage  and)  king 
is  one  of  them.  Man  (represented  by  this 
sage  and  king)  finds  his  law  in  the  earth ; 
earth  finds  its  law  in  heaven  ;  heaven  finds 
its  law  in  the  Tao.  The  law  of  the  Tao  is  it- 
self, what  it  is. 

Various  perplexing  questions  might  be 
raised  on  this  chapter,  and  much  space 
would  be  required  to  discuss  them.  We 
will  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  said  of 
the  Tao.  It  is  not  the  name  of  the 
primeval  chaos ;  but  there  was  some* 
thing  about  that  chaos  which  it  is  em- 
ployed  to  designate.  That  something 
was  the  way  or  course  by  which,  as  along 
a  path,  there  came  from  it,  as  out  of  a 
womb,  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things. 

And  further,  the  method  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  from  the  chaos  is  the 
law  or  rule  for  them  in  the  subsequent 
development  of  their  several  attributes. 
What  the  Course  was  in  its  original 
manifestation,  and  in  its  continued  mani- 
festation, that  it  is  in  the  infiuences  of 
the  heavens  and  the  responses  to  them  of 
the  earth  ;  that  ought  it  to  be  in  man, — 
in  the  sage  king  and  in  all  men,  accord- 
ing to  their  measure  and  degree,  free 
from  purpose,  and  especially  from  all 
taint  of  mercenary  motive,  from  all  dis- 
tortion of  powerful  effort,  in  simplicity 
and  sincerity,  pure,  still,  and  unceasing. 

Some  readers  may  be  ready  to  think 
that  all  comes  to  this,  that  Tao  is  equiva- 
lent to  our  use  of  the  word  *  Nature,' 
when,  *  by  a  metonoroy  of  the  effect  for 
the  cause,  the  word  is  used  for  the  Crea- 
tor, Author,  or  Producer  of  things,  or  for 
the  powers  that  produce  them.'  We 
quoted  above  the  words  of  Hardwick^ 
that  '  the  indefinite  expression  Tao  was 
adopted  to  denominate  an  abstract  cause, 
or  the  initial  principle  of  life  and  order. '' 
Watters  and  Balfour  agree  with  him,  and 
the  latter  says  (in  a  note  that  should  be 
appended  to  the  35th  page  of  his  prelim- 
inary Excursus),  that  *the  word  "Na- 
ture "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  datura  na- 
turanif,  while  the  Chinese  expression  wan 
wit  (which  we  translate  "  all  things  ") 
denotes  datura  naturata.^  The  view 
that  Tao  is  equivalent  to  Nature  is,  we 
believe,  erroneous,  though  there  is  an. 
apology  for  it  in   the  style  of  the  Tao 
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Teh  King,  else  such  men  would  not  have 
fallen  into  it.  And  Mr.  Balfour's  refer- 
ence to  the  two  uses  of  the  word  *  Na- 
ture '  is  not  correct  from  the  Chinese 
standpoint.  The  Natura  naturata,  em- 
bracing all  created  existences,  would  be- 
expressed  by  TTiiin  te  wan  wit,  *  heaven, 
earth,  and  all  things.'  Sometimes  a 
separation  is  made  m  the  component 
binomials  of  this  phrase,  and  'heaven 
and  earth  '  are  spoken  of  as  a  subordinate 
Dual  Power  ;  producing  and  giving  their 
character  to  the  '  all  things.'  In  such  a 
correlation  the  binomial  name,  *  Heaven- 
earth,'  becomes  a  sort  of  equivalent  to 
Natura  naturans ,  and  might  allowably 
be  so  expounded.  But  the  TaOy  as  the 
correlate  of  either  of  those  binomials,  or 
of  the  two  together,  has  nothing  of  the 
idea  of  Natura  naturans  in  it ;  it  is 
simply  the  method  or  course  which  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  originated 
and  sustained  by  the  first  principle  or  the 
firat  Being,  by  an  abstract  Cause  or  the 
concrete  Creator,  or  proceeding  from  no 
assignable  Cause  at  all,  pursue  and  mani- 
fest. Our  contention  here  is  not  merely 
a  logomachy.  The  Chinese  character 
called  Tao  does  not  mean  what  our  Eng- 
lish word  Nature  does  in  anv  of  its  senses. 
To  render  it  by  Nature  liides  the  scope  of 
Lao-tsze.  It  is  the  substitution  of  my 
idea  for  his,  and  not  the  translation  of  his 
idea  into  my  speech. 

Thus  while  'the  Old  Master'  had  a 
sufficiently  vivid  idea  of  a  primeval  chaos, 
as  preceding  the  cosmos,  Tao  was  not 
the  name  for  it,  but  for  the  quiet  orderly 
course,  the  unseen  but  admirable  method, 
in  which  it  developed  into  the  goodly  and 
glorious  frame  which  our  eyes  behold, 
and  in  which  the  seasons  of  every  year 
continue  to  be  clothed  with  beauty  and 
crowned  with  abundance. 

And  if  we  cannot  adopt  our  word 
Nature  as  the  analogue  of  Tbo,  much 
less  can  we  adopt  our  name  God  for  it, 
as  Herr  von  Strauss  contends  that  we 
ought  to  do.  The  question  arises.  Does 
God  then  not  appear  at  all  in  the  Tao 
l^eh  King?  Before  giving  a  direct 
answer  to  it,  we  must  return  to  the  point 
that  had  been  reached  on  p.  97,  when  we 
turned  aside  to  give  an  account  of  the 
14th,  42nd,  and  25th  chapters,  and  place 
before  our  readers  a  sufficient  specimen 
of  the  highest  predicates  of  the  2ho 
which  the  book  contains.  In  doing  this, 
let  us  begin  with  the  1st  chapter — 

The  Course  (Tao)  that  can  be  trodden  is  not 
the  enduring  and  unchanging  Course.    The 


name  that  can  be  named  is  not  the  enduring- 
and  unchanging  name. 

(Conceived  of  as)  having  no  name,  it  is  the 
originator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  (conceived  of 
as)  having  a  name,  it  is  the  mother  of  all 
things. 

Therefore  to  be  always  exempt  from  desires, 
is  the  way  to  see  its  subtle  and  exquisite 
nature ;  to  be  always  having  desires  is  the  way 
to  see  (only)  its  border  or  fringe. 

These  two  are  really  the  same ;  but  as  de- 
velopment proceeds,  they  have  different 
names.  (Considered  as  the  same),  we  call 
them  the  Abyss.  The  deepest  place  of  that 
abyss  is  the  gate  of  all  mysteries. 

Chapter  iv:  is — 

The  Course  (Tao)  is  like  the  emptiness  (of 
a  vessel) ;  and  in  the  use  of  it  we  may  say  that 
we  must  be  free  from  self-sufficiency.  How 
unfathomable  it  is  as  if  it  were  the  author  and 
bond  of  all  things  I 

We  should  make  our  sharpness  blunt,  and 
unravel  the  complications  (of  things).  We- 
should  attemper  our  brightness,  and  assimi- 
late it  to  the  obscurity  caused  by  dust.  How 
still  and  clear  is  (Tao),  yet  wearing  the  sem- 
blance of  permanence. 

I  do  not  know  whose  Son  it  is.  It  might 
appear  to  have  been  before  God. 

Chapter  vi.  is — 

The  spirit  of  the  valley  does  not  die.  This^ 
is  what  is  called  the  mysterious  female. 

(There  is)  the  gate  by  which  the  mysterious 
female  (issues  forth).  This  is  what  is  called 
the  host  (or  entertainer)  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Long  and  unbroken  appears  to  be  its  con- 
tinuance ;  but  there  is  no  laborious  toil  in  the 
exercise  of  it. 

Chapter  li.  is — 

All  things  are  produced  by  the  Course  (Tao), 
and  nourished  by  its  attributes.  They  receive 
their  fornix  according  to  the  nature  of  each, 
and  are  completed  according  to  the  conditions 
of  their  existence.  Therefore  all  things  with- 
out exception  honour  Tao  and  value  its  at- 
tributes. The  honour  thus  given  to  Tao,  and 
the  value  set  upon  its  attributes  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  ordination,  but  always  a  sponta- 
neous tribute. 

Thus  it  is  that  Tao  produces  (all  things), 
nourishes  them,  brings  them  to  their  full 
growth,  nurses  them,  completes  them,  ma- 
tures them,  cherishes  them,  and  overspreads 
them. 

They  grow  and  no  claim  is  made  for  their 
production.  They  complete  their  purposes, 
and  there  is  no  display  of  pride  in  them. 
They  are  brought  to  maturity,  and  no  control 
is  exercised  over  them  : — all  this  is  called  the- 
mysterious  virtue  (of  the  Tao),  ^ 

We  will  not  occupy  more  space  by 
quoting  other  chapters  to  a  similar  effect 
with  these.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
readers  familiar  with  such  predicate3  of 
Tao  in  the  book,  should  be  persuaded  that 
Lao-tsze,  in  so  speaking  of  it,  had  in  his. 
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mind  \  pereoDal  Being,  and  the  highest  \  as  in  the  Confucian  literature  of  China, 
of  all  Beugs.  But  the  evidence  for  such .  old  and  new.  Five  or  six  times  Lao-tsze 
a  conclusion  is  unsatisfactory  in  more !  speaks  of  '  the  Tao  or  way  of  Heaven,' 
than  one  respect.  i  as  Confucius  would  have  done,  and  as 

The  written  characters  of  his  country  ■  Christians  often  do.  The  two  sentences 
supplied  our  author  with  a  term  which  with  which  the  book  ends  are  :  '  It  is  the 
was  used  even  by  himself  to  express  the  way  of  Heaven  to  benefit  and  not  to  in- 
concept  of  the  Supreme  Power ;  and  jure.  It  b  the  way  of  the  sage  to  act 
with  another  term,  a  personal  name  for  but  not  to  strive.'  Even  Watters  allows 
that  Power,  exactly  corresponding  to  our  (p.  49)  that  '  nearly  all  which  is  said 
name  God,  with  wnich,  as  we  shall  imme-  aoout  Thien,  or  Heaven,  is  metaphorical, 
diately  see,  he  was  not  unacquainted,  with  apparent  reference  to  an  Agent  en- 
How  could  he  employ,  with  the  signifi-  dowed  with  consciousness  (according  to 
cance  of  these  terms,  the  character  Tao^  our  ways  of  thinking.)'  So  far,  the 
used  by  him  throughout  the  Treatise  in  mantle  of  the  fathers  of  his  race  had 
its  proper  meaning  of  a  poih  or  course  f  fallen  on  Lao-tsze.  We  might  say  also 
Again,  he  says  in  chapter  iv.  that  he  does  the  mantle  of  the  fathers  of  other  races 
^  not  know  who8e  son  the  7ao  is.'  He  as  well.  Professor  Max  MQller  has  said 
is  not  offended  by  the  idea  of  its  having  (*  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion,' 
a  father,  and  owing  its  existence  to  a  p.  171)  :  ^The  highest  God  had  received 
Being  prior  to  itself.  He  calls  it,  more-  the  same  name  in  the  ancient  niythology 
over,  *  the  mother  of  all  thiugs,'  *  the  of  India,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
mvsterious  female,' and 'the  gate  through  and  had  retained  that  name,  whether 
which  the  mysterious  female  issues  forth.'  worshipped  on  the  Himalayan  mountains. 
If  the  various  designations  are  to  be  or  among  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  on  the 
taken  as  metaphorical  of  a  personal  Being,  Capitol,  or  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
then  the  author's  concept  was  that  of  a  His  name  was  Dyaus  in  Sanskrit,  2^us 
mother  through  whom,  rather  than  of  a  in  Greek,  JomB  in  Latin,  Tin  in  German, 
father,  by  or  from  whom,  '  heaven  and  These  words  are  not  mere  words  ;  but 
earth  ana  all  things '  obtained  their  exis-  with  all  the  vividness  of  an  event  which 
tence  and  various  qualities.  Finally,  the  we  witnessed  but  yesterday,  they  bring 
action  of  the  producing  and  nursing  before  us  the  ancestors  of  the  whole 
mother  is  described  with  the  very  same  Aryan  race,  thousands  of  years,  it  may 
characteristics  which  are  attributed  to  be,'bef  ore  Homer  and  the  Veda,  worship- 
the  course  of  the  individual  and  of  i  ping  an  unseen  Being  under  the  self- 
government,  passionless,  purposeless,  un-  \  same  name,  the  best,  the  most  exalted 
conscious,  indifferent.  Notwithstanding, '  name  they  could  find  in  their  vocabulary, 
therefore,  the  passages  adduced  and  under  the  name  of  Light  and  Sky.'  And 
many  others,  we  do  not  feel  necessitated  ;  now  we  find  the  fathers  of  the  Chinese 
to  think  of  the  Tao  in  them  as  anything '  race  at  one  with  those  of  the  Aryan  race 
more  than  a  name  for  the  course  of  in  this  matter.  The  sounds  of  the  names 
nature,  orderly,  noiseless,  and  mighty,  are  different,  but  their  meaning  is  one. 
True,  the  storm  as  well  as  the  calm,  and  i  How  those  earliest  men  soar  from  the 
the  flood  as  wel^  as  the  genial  rain  and  visible  to  the  invisible,  from  the  sensible 
gentle  dew,  are  occurring  phenomena  ; '  to  the  spiritual,  from  the  sky  to  Him  who 
but  according  to  Lao-tsze  they  are  only  dwells  above  the  sky  : — that  is  a  ques- 
temporary  interruptions  of  the  regular  ,  tion  which  we  have  not  to  consider  now. 
course  of  things.  He  says  in  chapter  I  Cicero  has  always  carried  us  with  him 
xxiii. —  I  when,  in  his  De  KaturO.  Deorum  (Bk.  ii.). 

Few  words  are  characteristic  of  him  who  is  i  ^®  ™^^®**  Balbiis  say- 
allowing  the  spontaneous  development  of  his !  Q^d  t^g^  ^gse  tam  apertnm,  tamque 
nature.  A  violent  wmd  does  not  last  a  whole  perspicum,  cum  coelum  conspeximus,  e<Blesti- 
mormng,  nor  a  pounng  ram  a  whole  day.  "^  contemplati  sumus,  quam  esse  aliquod 
By  whom  are  these  things  produced  ?  By  j^^j^^^  pnestantissim®  mentis  quo  hffic  re- 
heaven  and  earth.  If  even  heaven  and  earth  ^nt^y  ^  q^^^  ^  i^^  ^gset,  qui  potuisset, 
cannot  make  what  they  do  (thus  spasmodic- 1  ^^^^  omnium,  dicere  Ennius,  *  Adspice  hoc 
aUy)lalt  long,  how  much  less  can  man  (loos- 1  g^jijiinjg  cardens,  quern  invocant  omnes 
mg  the  floods  of  speech)  do  so  ?  \  ^^^.^^  . ,  -^y^^^  ^^^0  et  Jovem,  et  domina- 

We  come  back  to  the  question   pro-  j  torem  rerum,  et  omnia  nutu  regentem,  et,  ut 

A  1AO      «T^        r\  A  *\ «.♦   idem  Ennms,  'patrem  divumque,  hommum- 

posed  on  p    103  :*  Does  God  then  not  que,' pr»sentem*^ac  pr^potentem  deum  ? 

Appear  at  all  in  the  Tao  Teh  King  r 

He  does,  but  under  the  name  of  Heaven,       The  term  Thien  had  thus  come  down 
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to  Lslo-tsze  as  to  Confucius,  not  merely 
as  the  name  for  the  heavens  or  sky,  but 
as  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Power,  rul- 
ing in  the  material  world  and  the  affairs 
of  men  ;  and  the  one  of  them  used  it  as 
freely  as  the  other  with  that  significance. 
But  the  Chinese  fathers  had  taken  one 
important  step  further.  They  had 
adopted  the   name    Ti   and  Shang  Tty 

corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  D^n?  JC  and 

^"D^i^f??  and  to  our  God,  as  the  personal 

name  for  that  concept  in  connection  with 
their  use  of  Heaven.  From  very  ancient 
times  to  the  present  day,  up  and  down 
in  the  Confucian  literature,  covering  a 
period  of  more  than  four  thousand  yeara, 
we  find  this  usage.  In  the  Tao  7hh 
King^  however,  we  meet  with  Ti  only 
once,  and  the  sentence  where  it  occurs 
(in  chapter  iv.,  quoted  above)  seems  very 
strange. 

Unfortunately  the  late  Dr.  Medhurst 
made  a  mistake  in  translating  it  in  his 
'Dissertation  on  the  Theology  of  the 
Chinese  (1847],'  where  it  appears 
(p.  246)  as,  *  I  do  not  know  whose  son 
it  (viz.,  Iho)  is ;  it  is  prior  to  the 
(Supreme)  Kuler  of  the  visible  (heavens).' 
Julien's  translation  is  more  accurate — 
*I1  senible  avoir  pr^ced^  le  maltre  du 
oiel.'  But  Watters  and  Balfour  have 
adopted  Medhurst's  version  as  correct, 
and  argued  from  it.  The  former  says  (p. 
81)  :  *  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Deity 
is  inferior  and  subsequent  to  the  mvster- 
ious  TaOy  and  in  fact  produced  by  it.'  The 
latter  (in  the  note  referred  to  above,  (p. 
192)says  :  'The  radical  difference  between 
Tao  and  the  Logos  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is  an  emanation  from  the  Deity, 
while  the  former  is  said  to  have  been 
antecedent  to  him.'  Our  own  rendering 
of  the  clause  in  question  appears  on 
p.  103  :  '  It  (the  Tao)  might  appear  to 
have  been  before  God.'  And  we  now 
submit  the  following  exposition  of 
what  was  in  the  author's  thought. 
There  was  the  name  Heaven,  raising  in 
the  mind  the  concept  of  a  Supreme 
Power.  Men  had  been  accustomed  to 
speak  of  It  as  their  Lord  and  Kuler,  the 
God  with  whom  tliey  had  to  do.  It  was 
the  name  suggested  by  their  consciences, 
and  an  apprehension  of  their  own  relation 
to  the  Power,  the  expression  of  their 
^€7isu8  numinis.  Lao-tsze  was  himself 
more  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Power 
in  the  quiet  course  of  its  operation  in 
nature  and  providence,  free  from  passion 
and  partiality,  clothing  all  things  with 
beauty,  nourishing  them  with  a  mother's 


love  and  tenderness ;  and  therein  an  ex- 
ample to  individual  men  and  organized 
governments  of  what  their  course  should 
be.  He  had  learned  this  conception  of 
the  Deity  from  both  the  chaos  and  the 
cosmos,  and  it  seemed  to  him,  perhaps, 
an  earlier  conception,  and  a  better,  than 
to  think  of  God,  the  Lord  and  Ruler,  a 
Judge,  and  possibly  an  Avenger.  Such 
is  our  exposition  of  *  the  Old  Master's ' 
language  ;  such  is  all  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  conclude  from  it. 

We  have  thus  brought  our  account  and 
analysis  of  the  Tao  Teh  King  to  a  close. 
There  was  probably  a  Taoism  earlier 
than  its  author,  but  an  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain what  it  was  would  hardly  produce  a 
result  worth  the  cost  of  the  time  and 
trouble.  In  the  temples  of  the  modern 
Taoism,  the  image  of  Lao-tsze  occupies 
the  central  place  in  its  *  Trinity  of  Pure 
or  Holy  Ones,'  who  are  all  styled  Shang 
Tij  while  his  special  title  is  *The  Great- 
est Holy  One,  (Lord)  of  Tao  and  its  At- 
tributes, the  Heavenly  and  Honoured  ; ' 
but  the  affiliation  of  the  modem  system 
with  that  of  *  the  Old  Master '  is  resented 
more  hotly  than  is  necessary  by  Von 
Strauss,  Johnson,  and  others,  who  are  his 
chief  admirers.     There  could   not  be  a 

freater  contrast  than  between  the  Tao 
(eh  King  and  the  manifestoes  of  *  The 
Theosophical  Society,'  founded  in  the 
United  States  in  1875,  and  whose  views 
are  now  actively  propagated  in  India  un- 
der American  and  Russian  leaders.  Lao- 
tsze  was  not  a  Theosophist,  but  we  may 
designate  him  a  Taosophist.  While  he 
was  neither  Atheist  nor  Agnostic,  his 
way  of  looking  at  nature  was  that  of  an 
Evolutionist.  If  we  make  allowance  for 
the  very  different  conditions  of  science 
and  philosophy  in  the  sixth  century  be- 
fore our  Christian  era  and  the  nineteenth 
of  its  course,  w^e  must  pronounce  that  his 
type  of  mind  was  veiy  much  akin  to  that 
of  Charles  Darwin. 

James  Legge. 


Art.   V. — Tfie    Discovery    of  Pithom- 
Succoth. 

*  And  the  children  of  Israel  built  unto  Pha- 
raoh treasure-cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses/ — 

ExoD.  i.  11. 

The  traveller  from  Cairo  to  Ismallia, 
in  February  of  this  year,  was  met  by  the 
unwonted  sight  of  two  dahabtyehs — or 
house-boats,  as  they  would  be  called  on 
the  Thames — moored  at  an  interval  of 
twenty  miles  on  the  Freshwater  Canal, 
which  runs  parallel  to  and  only  a  few 
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yards  distant  from  the  railway.  The  un- 1  nature — and  nature  here  means  nothing 
utterable  desolation  of  the  long  ridges  of  but  a  yellow-brown  undulating  stretch  of 
sand,  divided  by  wide  tracts  of  stony  sand  and  desert,  with  just  one  belt  of 
desert,  where  nothing  but  a  few  hardy  ,  palms  behind  the  deserted  village, 
weeds  can  live,  and  where  no  human  be- 1  The  crude  brick  remains  on  the  north- 
ing was  to  be  seen  until  the  last  nine  '  ern  slope  of  the  little  valley  are  what  sur- 
months,  made  the  presence  of  these  boats  \  vive  of  the  Roman  town  of  Heroopolis. 
the  more  surprising.  A  year  ago  one  of  llie  walled  enclosure  is  Pithom,  the 
them  at  least  would  not  have  been  there; '*  treasure-city,'  which  *the  children  of 
but  the  trail  of  the  army  of  1882,  marked  ;  Israel  built  for  Pharaoh,'  and  the  pits 
by  a  succession  of  abandoned  preserved- 1  are  the  excavations  by  which  M.  Naville, 
meat  tins,  exploded  shells,  fragments  of  the  eminent  Swiss  Egyptologist,  acting 
clothes  and  other  debris,  and  by  the  legs  under  the  auspices  of  the 'Egypt  Explora- 
of  horses,  and  sometimes  of  men,  pro- 1  tion  Fund,'  has  established  the  most  in- 
truding from  the  ground  where  tn*ir  teresling  and  important  results  in  con- 
shroud  of  sand  has  been  blown  away,  has  nection  with  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
brought  many  visitore  to  this  desolate  that  have  asyet  been  discovered.  Hitherto, 
region.  The  iiret  dahahiyeh  is  stationed  |  beyond  the  general  position  of  the  land 
and  provisioned  by  Messrs.  Cook  for  the  of  Goshen  and  the  field  of  Zoan,  and  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  are  curious  .  etymological  survival  of  several  Biblical 
to  see  the  spreading  earthworks  of  Tell-  sites,  very  little  has  been  established  in 
el-Keblr,  and  to  acquire  for  the  sum  of ,  relation  to  the  Israelites  dwelling  in 
or»e  pound  sterling  a  shell  which  may  or  '  Egypt.  Tell-ell-Faktls,  Phaccusa,  Goshen, 
may  not  have  been  originally  picked  up  Pi-kesem,  form  an  obvious  chain  of  deriv- 
on  the  battlefield.  The  second  and  ation  ;  San  of  course  is  Zoan  ;  Pibeseth, 
smaller  <^^r//< a WycA  also  belongs  to  Messrs.  '  Bubastis,  Tell-Bastah,  again,  are  clearly 
Cook,  bui  it  is  devoted  to  no  sordid  gain  one  place  ;  Tell -es-Sam lit  is  the  name  as 
or  vulgar  curiosity  ;  it  is  freely  lent  to  a  SamAt,  which  is  the  alternative  Egyptian 
scholar  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  ]  name  of  the  Semitic  Migdol  (though  pro- 
science.  The  position  of  this  second  boat  bably  not  the  Migdol  of  the  Exodus)  ;  and 
is  exactly  opposite  what  is  marked  in  the  ,  so  forth.  But  these  sites  have  either 
maps  as  the  station  of  Rameses,  three  i  been  left  entirely  unexplored,  or  have 
miles  beyond   Mahsamah.     As  a  matter  only     been      partially   excavated,     and 


of  fact  there  is  no  station,  and  if  there 
were  it  would  have  no  title  to  be  called 
Rameses.     When   the   engineers  of  the 


of  none  has  monumental  evidence 
yet  been  found  to  prove  that  it  is  one 
of  the  Biblical  cities  of  Egypt.    The  site 


canal  were  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood,   at  T.ell-el-Mask<ltah  is  the  first   example 

they   put  up   a  platform  here,  called   it  i  of  a  city   mentioned  in   Exodus   having 

Rameses,  and  obtained  permission  to  stop  '  been  thoroughly  excavated  and  identified 

the  trains  there  for  their  own  conveni-  not  by  a  survival  of  name,  but  by  the  in 


ence.  But  the  station  has  now  vanished, 
and  the  name  Rameses  will  be  shown  to 
be  a  misnomer.  A  few  yards  of  sand 
divide  the  rails  at  this  point  from  the 
canal,  and,  after  crossing  the  narrow 
water-way  in  one  of  the  heavy  tub-boats 
of  the   country,  and  climbing   the  high 


scriptions  on  the  monuments  discovered 
in  situ, 

I  shall  describe  the  general  appearance 
of  Pithom  as  it  struck  me  when  I  visited 
it  in  the  middle  of  March  ;  I  shall  then 
enumerate  the  chief  monuments  found 
there,  and  the  principal  results  established 


ridge  of  sand  on  the  other  (southern)  side,  \  by  them  ;  and  finally  show  the  bearing  of 
a  view  is  obtained  of  a  considerable  mass  this  discovery — in  this  respect  by  far  the 
of  the  debris  of  brown  huts,  built  of  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been  made 


crude  brick  of  the  country  and  lying 
on  the  nearer  side  of  a  slight  valley, 
on  the  further  slope  of  which  the  outline 


— upon  the  route  of  the  Exodus.  When 
I  visited  Pithom  the  excavation  was  all 
but  completed.     M.  Naville  had  been  at 


of  a  walled  enclosure  can  be  made  out,  i  work  for  six  weeks,  had  employed  about 
whereof  the  interior  appears  to  consist  of  I  eighty  men  daily,  had  taken  out  nearly 
a  number  of  large  pits, while  just  beyond  I  20,000  cubic  yards  of  sand,  laid  bare  the 
the  minaret  of  a  small  mosque  the  ruins  j  entire  enclosing  wall,  excavated  as  much 
of  the  modern  village  of  Tell-el-Maskti-  \  of  the  interior  as  wa«4  necessary  to  show 
tab  (now  deserted  save   for  one  Greek),  \  its  uniform  character,  and  completely  ex- 


and  a  couple  of  white  buildings  left  by 
the  engineers  of  the  canal,  end  the  cata- 
logue of  human  works.     All  the  rest  is 


Elored  the  temple.     Pithom  is    enclosed 
y  a  wall  forming  a  square,  each  side  of 
which  measures  some  650  feet.    The  wall 
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is  built  of  unusually  large  and  well-made 
bricks,  and  is  about  22  feet  thick.  With- 
in this  enclosing  wall,  the  whole  area, 
about  ten  acres  in  extent,  is  seen  to  be 
full  of  large  square  pits,  which  on  closer 
examination  prove  to  be  solidly  built 
chambers  of  various  sizes,  but  all  of  the 
same  ge^^ral  appearance.  Nearly  the 
whole  space  inside  the  wall  is  occupied 
by  these  chambers,  which  are  divided 
one  from  the  other  by  brick  partitions 
eight  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  very  carefully 
constructed.  The  bricks  —  made  with 
and  loithoiU  straw — are  unusually  large, 
skilfully  squared,  but  without  cartouches, 
and  are  laid  with  mortar  in  well-finished 
regular  tiers  ;  the  walls  are  scrupulously 
perpendicular.  Those  chambers  nearest 
to  the  mosque  and  village  are  in  less  per- 
fect preservation  than  the  rest :  their 
walls  are  fallen  or  displaced,  and  there  is 
general  evidence  of  some  superimposed 
weight.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  just  behind  the  modern  mosque, 
under  the  belt  of  palms,  the  bed  of  the 
old  Pharaonic  canal  is  clearly  traceable. 
It  was  doubtless  to  be  near  this  canal 
that  Pithom  was  built  on  this  site,  and 
when  successive  towns  and  villages  reared 
themselves  on  its  remains,  they  naturally 
preferred  that  portion  of  the  site  which 
was  nearest  to  the  water,  and  their  inha- 
bitants lingered  longest  in  that  quarter, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  foundations  up- 
on which  they  built. 

But  the  extraordinary  feature  about 
these  chambers  is  that  they  have  no 
doors.  Their  .thick  solid  walls  have  no 
openings.  I  noticed,  however,  that  some 
ten  feet  from  the  ground  a  sort  of  ledge 
ran  round  each  room,  beneath  which 
holes  for  beams,  with  remains  of  the 
wood  still  in  them,  were  generally  seen  ; 
and  that  while  the  part  of  the  wall  be- 
neath the  ledge  was  plain,  the  portion 
above  showed  traces  of  plaster.lt  was  clear 
that  the  rooms  were  two-storeyed,  that 
whatever  door  there  was  must  have  been 
in  the  (now  ruined)  upper  storey,  while 
entrance  to  the  ground-floor  must  have 
been  effected  by  a  trap-door,  or  some 
such  arrangement,  from  the  floor  above. 
'The  upper  storey  would  be  the  dwelling- 
place,  the  lower  wotUd  be  used  for  stores 
•of  grain  or  treasures.  The  words  in  Ex- 
odus i.  11,  arei  ndskenoth^  mean  *  store- 
♦cities '  rather  than  *  treasure-cities,'  and 
what  more  complete  confirmation  of  this 
description  of  *  Pithom  and  Raamses' 
could  be  found  than  this  city  of  door- 
less  store-chambers,  which  monumental 
.evidence  proves  to  be  Pithom  itself  ?    If 


the  style  of  building  exhibited  in  the 
massive  doorless  rooms  of  Pithom  were 
common  in  Egypt,  the  agreement  with 
the  Biblical  account  might  perhaps  be 
dismissed  as  a  mere  coincidence  of  no 
peculiar  importance.  But  the  chambers 
of  Pithom  are  unique  in  their  architec- 
ture :  there  is  nothing  like  them  among 
all  the  monuments  of  stone  or  brick  in 
Egypt.  The  granaries  of  Pithom,  the 
*  store-city,'  stand  alone  as  things  apart 
from  all  the  other  buildings  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

The  Temple  of  Tum,  the  setting  or 
nightly  sun,  from  whom,  the  city  took  its 
name  of  Pi-tum,  or  Pithom,  was  in  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  enclosure,  but 
very  little  remains  of  it.  It  was  built 
of  very  soft  limestone,  and  the  natural 
decay  of  bad  material  was  accelerated  by 
the  robberies  of  later  builders.  There 
was  a  Roman  camp  here,  and  its  dark 
red  baked  bricks  are  seen  close  to  the 
temple  walls,  and  bits  of  the  temple 
limestone  are  found  strewn  all  over  the 
surrounding  area.  The  Temple  of  Tum 
had  its  separate  wall  of  enclosure,  like 
all  Egyptian  temples,  and  part  of  this  M. 
Naville  has  freed  from  the  superimposed  . 
soil  and  debris.  Within  this  wall,  which  is 
is  practically  all  that  remains  of  the  actual 
building,  were  found  all  the  monuments 
save  one  statue,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  an  adjoining  store-chamber.  Thp 
temple  must  have  been  a  small  one,  as 
was  natural  in  a  place  that  was  more  a 
stronghold  than  a  dwelling-place.  Its 
approaches  were  insignificant :  there 
were  two  sphinxes  (now  at  Ismatiia)  be- 
fore the  pylon,  and  two  groups,  each 
representing  Rameses  II.  between  two 
gods,  one  of  which  still  stands  in  sitUy 
while  the  other  is  at  IsraaKlia.  But  un- 
finished blocks  of  stone,  hard  by  the  en- 
trance, show  that  the  great  Kameses, 
when  he  founded  this  temple  to  Tum, 
intended  it  to  be  larger  and  more  adorned 
than  it  actually  was;  for  some  reason  he 
abandoned  the  work,  and  these  blocks 
with  the  sculptor's  marks  serve  only  to 
show  that  the  effect  was  not  equal  to  the 
intention. 

The  monuments  found  here  were  these: 

1.  Of  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  (1)  a  hawk 
with  the  name  of  Rameses  II. 

2.  Of  the  XXIInd  Dynasty,  (2)  a 
small  inscription  of  Shishak  ;  (3)  a  gran- 
ite statue  of  Osorkhon  II.,  and  (4)  another 
of  Takeloth  ;  and  probably  (5)  the  great 
black  granite  statue  in  the  adjoining 
storehouse. 

3.  Of  Ptolemaic  times,  (6)  the  great 
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Stde  of  Pithom^  *  a  hiffhly  important  his- 
torical tablet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
— ^a  document  of  the  class  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  but  in  hieroglyphics  only,  record- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Arsinoe, 
and  giving  details  of  work  performed  on 
the  canal  leading  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea.  Among  other  geographical 
indications,  this  tablet  gives  us  for  the 
first  time  the  original  Egyptian  name  of 
a  locality  called  Pi-keheret,  identified 
with  Pi-hahiroth,  near  which  the^Israelites 
crossed  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  stele 
Ptolemy's  sister-wife,  Arsinoe,  is  repre- 
sented m  the  midst  of  a  group  of  gods  of 
the  Heroopolite  nome,to  whom  Philadel- 
phus is  making  offering,  and  her  name  is 
given  in  two  cartouches,  one  of  which 
(the  prenomen,  or  thronename)  is  entirely 
new  to  Egyptologists.  Also  (7)  a  statue 
with  the  same  new  cartouche. 

4.  Of  Roman  times,  (8)  a  milestone, 
inscribed — 

DD  NN  VICTORIBVS 
MAXIMIANO  ET  SEVEBO 
IMPERATORIBVS  ET 
MAXIMINO  ET  OONSTANTI  .    . 
NOBILISSIMIS  CAESARIBV    . 
AB  EBO  IN  CLVSMA 
MI  Villi  B 

(9)  another  stone  describing  the  place  as 
KRO  CA8TBO  ;  (10)  a  quantity  of  coins  (a 
few  of  nomes,  most  of  Alexandria), 
chiefly  of  Hadrian  and  Trajan.  There 
is  also  (11)  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  in- 
scription, with  the  letters  hpot.* 

The  results  to  be  deduced  from  these 
monuments  may  be  stated  in  historical 
order.  The  first  (1)  is  the  absolute  iden- 
tification of  this  site  with  the  Biblical 
Pithom  (Pi-tum).  The  name  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  inscriptions  on  the  statues 
and  other  monuments,  and  generallv  in 
combination  with  Succoth  (Thuku-t),  in 
the  phrase  ^  Pi-tum  (the  house  of  TumWn 
the  region  of  Thuku-t  (SuccotluV  If  Pi- 
thom had  stood  alone,  it  might  have  been 

♦  Those  who  wish  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
discoveries  at  Pithom  should  read  Mr.  R 
Stuart  Poole's  interesting  communications  to 
the  *  Academy '  of  February  24,  March  8  and 
17,  and  April  7,  1883,  and  my  description  of 
the  site  and  summanr  of  results  in  the 
*Athenaeum,'  April  7.  The  prospectus  of  the 
*  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  '  also  contains  a 
valuable  report  on  the  work  already  accom- 

Slished  and  a  programme  of  the  work  to  be 
one  :  copies  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  honorary  secretaries,  Mr.  Keginald  Stuart 
Poole,  Keeper  of  C'oins,  British  Museum,  or 
Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwartls,  The  Larches,  West- 
bury-on-Tr>Tn. 


argued  that  it  was  some  other  temple  of 
Tum  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  a  store-city , 
let  alone  the  conjunction  with  Thukn-t, 
settles  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  The 
position  corresponds  very  accuratelv  with 
the  geographical  description  of  *  Thuku-t 
at  the  entrance  of  the  east.'  The 
excavations  have,  therefore,  'fiot  onlv 
shown  us  the  very  walls  at  whicli 
the  children  of  Israel  were  made 
^to  serve  with  rigour,'  so  that  their 
lives  became  '  bitter  with  hard  bondage, 
in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  all  labour  of 
the  field '  (Exod.  i.  13, 14),  as  they  built 
Pharaoh's  store-cities  ;  tney  have  also 
proved  that  Pithom  and  Succoth  are  one 
and  the  same — Pithom  the  temple  name, 
Succoth  the  civil  name — and  nave  thus 
established  definitely  the  position  of  the 
first  encampment  on  the  route  of  the 
£xodus  (Exod.  xii.  37).  I  have  not  onlj 
walked  within  the  very  rooms  which  the 
Israelites  built,  but  I  have  slept  a  night 
where  the  Israelites  slept  a  night  when 
Moses  led  them  out  of  the  land  of  Eevpt. 

The  second  great  result  (2^  establislied 
by  M.  Naville's  exploration  is  the  identi- 
fication of  the  builder  of  Pithom,  and 
therefore  of  Pharaoh  the  Oppressor,  with 
Rameses  IL  Everything  pointed  to  him 
as  the  probable  contemporary  of  Moses, 
but  it  was  never  actually  proved  that  it 
was  he  who  made  the  Israelites  to '  serve 
with  rigour.'  Now,  however,  it  is  shown 
that  Rameses  IL  was  the  builder  of  Pi- 
thom (this  is  abundantly  evident)  ;  and, 
according  to  Exodus,  it  was  the  batlder 
of  Pithom  and  Raamses  who  oppressed 
the  children  of  Israel ;  therefore  Ram- 
eses n.  was  Pharaoh  the  Oppressor.  The 
■  monuments  show  that  the  temple  wa.« 
I  restored  by  the  Bubastite  kings  of  Shi>- 
hak's  line  ;  was  still  an  important  place 
under  the  Ptolemies — indeed,  it  mast 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  Heroopolite 
nome  (or  An),  else  why  did  they  place 
votive  tablets  there  recording  gv^^^t 
works  undertaken  in  the  neighboar. 
hood? — and,  finally,  it  was  converted  into 
a  Roman  camp. 

The  third  result  (3)  is  in  connect ioo 
with  this  later  history  of  Pithom.  The 
milestone  shows  conclusively  that  th«» 
site  which  was  known  in  Pharaonic  and 
Biblical  times  as  Pithom  is  the  same  &^ 
that  afterwards  called  in  Greek  Heroi»p<u 
lis,  and  in  Latin  Hero  or  Ero.  As  Ar*t 
is  Egyptian  for  a  store-house,  and  occarv, 
for  example,  on  the  back  of  the  statue 
of  a  priest  discovered  by  M.  Naville  in 
the  form  *  chief  of  the  storfhofia^  (ant  \  **: 
the  temple  of  Tum  of  Thuku-t,'  the  origrin 
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of  the  Greek  and  Roman  names  is  clearly 
explained.  The  milestone  which  shows 
that  the  camp  was  called  Ero  when 
Galerias  Maximiau  and  Severus  were 
colleagues,  and  Maximinus  Daza  and 
Constantino  CsBsars,  i,e,y  306  or  307  a.d., 
also  gives  the  distance  from  Ero  to 
Clysma  as  nine  miles.  As  the  Itinerary 
states  the  same  distance  to  be  sixty-eight, 
it  has  reasonably  been  suggested  that  an 
L  is  wanting  before  the  viiii  on  the  stone. 
I  have,  however,  very  carefully  examined 
it,  and  am  certain  thete  is  no  trace  of  any 
letter  between  the  monogram  which 
represents  ml  or  mp  and  the  letters  viiii. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that 
Clysma  was  nine  miles  distant  from 
Pithom. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  points  in 
which  the  discoveries  at  Pithom  upset 
previous  theories.  Clysma  was  always 
supposed  to  be  Suez  or  near  Suez  ;  but 
it  IS  now  shown  to  be  nine  miles  from 
Pithom  (Tell-el-Maskhtitah),  i,e,,  some- 
where near  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Timsslh.  Again,  Dr.  Brugsch  puts  He- 
roopolis  (or  Elim)  very  near  Suez,  and 
the  Heroopolite  nome,  or  nome  of  An 
(Ain),  in  the  same  latitude  as  Memphis, 
or  at  least  thirty  miles  south  of  Pithom  ; 
but  now  Heroopolis  is  shown  to  be  the 
later  name  of  Pithom  itself,  and  the 
Hero6polite  nome,  which  the  Pithom  in- 
scriptions also  call  An,  must  have  been 
of  course  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Pithom.  And  Pithom  itself, 
which  Dr.  Brugsch  identified  with  He- 
racleopolis  Parva,  and  placed  between 
Tanis  and  Pelusium,  together  with  the 
Sethroitic  nome  of  which  it  was  the  capi- 
tal, must  now  be  moved  half  a  degree 
further  south,  and  to  the  much-despised 
mounds  of  Tell-el-Maskhtitah  must  be 
given  the  honour  of  having  once  been  a 
store-city  of  the  famous  Sesostris.  This 
site  has  been  the  subject  of  undeserved 
obloquy.  Lepsius,  indeed,  tried  to  estab- 
lish its  identity  with '  Raamses,'  and  Miss 
Edwards  supported  his  view  until  the 
present  discoveries  made  it  no  longer 
tenable  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  Tell-el-Masktitah 
has  been  ridiculed.  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
went  there  to  find  straw  in  the  bricks, 
and  because  he  found  none  (there  is  none 
in  the  enclosing  wall)  he  decided  it  could 
not  have  been  built  by  the  Israelites, 
since  they  had  been  expressly  command- 
ed to  find  straw.  Nevertheless  it  was 
built  by  the  Israelites,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  straw  in  the  interior  walls.  The 
translator  of  Dr.  Brugsch's  '  History  of 
Egypt'   (second   edition,  ii.  425,  note) 


concurs  in  Dr.  Schweinfurth's  objection, 
and,  with  many  sarcastic  remarks  in 
italics  about '  the  invention  of  sites  to  suit 
preconceived  theories,'  adds  that  *this 
small  Tel  can  hardly  have  been  the 
"  Temple-city "  built  for  Pharaoh.'— 
JS  pur  se  muove  I  These  arguments  are 
directed  against  its  being '  Raamses,'  but 
they  apply  equally  against  its  being  Pi- 
thom. And  yet  it  <  is  Pithom.  Dr. 
Brugsch  himself,  however,  saw  the  im- 
portance of  excavations  in  this  quarter. 
He  notices  a  certain  difiiculty  about  the 
site  of  Pithom,  and  hints  at  its  proximity 
to,  if  not  identity  with,  the  *  Serpent  of 
Eel-city,'  Pha-kereh,  which  became  Pha- 
groriopolis  (M.  Naville's  Pi-keheret,  the 
Fihahiroth  of  Exodus),  and  then  says  that 
the  question  of  the  route  of  the  Exodus 
*will  be  cleared  up,  in  my  opinion,  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  shall  be  afforded 
of  making  excavations  in  the  vaUey  of 
Toumeilat  in  order  to  discover  monu- 
ments, which,  inscribed  with  geographical 
names,  would  reveal  to  us  at  a  stroke  the 
mysteries  which  to  the  present  day  cover 
this  part  of  the  geography  of  Lower 
Egypt.  The  most  important  point  that 
remains  for  the  beginning  of  these  re- 
searches  will  be  the  place  now  called 
MaskhUtah,  which  Lepsius,  De  Lessens,. 
Linant-Bey,  and  others  regard  as  the  city 
of  Ramses  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  fractured  group  of  the  figures 
of  Kin^  Ramses  H.  and  two  Heliopolitan 
divinities,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  a 
great  stele  of  the  same  epoch  [these  were 
found  in  a  cursory  excavation  of  a  small 
part  of  the  temple  some  years  before  M» 
NaviUe's  thorough  exploration],  may 
sufiSce  to  guarantee  the  promise  of  dis- 
coveries still  more  precious  both  for  the 
geography  and  the  history  of  ancient 
Egypt.  These  discoveries  will  furnish 
the  starting-point  for  all  further 
researches  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
make  into  the  neighbouring  sites.'  It  is 
singular  that  Dr.  Brugsch  should  have 
thus  indicated  precisely  the  line  of  re- 
search which  has  completely  upset  his 
own  most  cherished  and  most  skilfully 
elaborated  theory.  He  himself  is  too  true 
a  scholar  not  to  rejoice  at  the  progress  of 
discovery,  even  at  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
theory,  but  he  could  scarcely  have  anti- 
cipated that  the  excavation  at  Pithom 
would  have  entirely  overthrown  his 
famous  argument  on  the  route  of  the 
Exodus. 

Such  is,  however,  the  effect  of  the 
identification  of  Pithom  and  approxi^ 
mately   of    Pihahiroth.     Of    late  years 
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people  have  been  startled  out  of  their '  It  is  thirty  miles  from  Pithom,  and  the 
placid  repose  by  the  statement  that  the  undisciplined  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
*  Red  Sea,'  which  the  children  of  Israel  children  who  journeyed  with  Moses  could 
crossed — ^the  Yam  Suph  of  Exodus,  which  ,  not  possibly  have  walked  thirty  miles  in 
the  LXX,  translated  ^  ipvOpa  Oa/jwaa —  one  day.  Unless,  therefore,  the  stages 
was  not  the  Red  Sea  at  all,  but  a  ^  sea  of  were  longer  than  a  day,  Tanis  is  not 
weeds ; '  probably  Lake  Serbonis  or  a  Rameses,  or  at  least  not  the  Rameses 
comer  of  Lake  Menzeleh.  It  was  in  1874  whence  the  Israelites  started  ;  and  all  the 
that  Dr.  Brugsch  read  his  new  theory  of  indications,  (none  of  which  were  proofs) 
the  Exodus  to  an  astonished  congress  of  that  Tanis-Zoan  and  Rameses  were  the 
Orientalists  and  Biblical  archaeologists,  same  place  turn  out  to  be  mere  assump- 
His  '  Discourse  on  the  Exodus,'  now  re-  tions  so  far  as  the  '  Raamses '  of  the  Exo- 
printed  as  a  supplement  to  his  '  History  dus  is  concerned.  Dr.  Brugsch's  next 
of  Egypt'  (second  edition),  is  a  wonder,  stage  is  £tham«sKantarah.  But  this, 
fully  perfect  exposition  of  a  singularly  again,  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Pithom, 
connected  and  reasonable  theory.  Step  and  forms  an  impossible  day's  march  for 
by  step  the  author  proves,  or  seems  to  a  crowd.  Pihahiroth,  again,  instead  of 
prove,  his  argument.  He  starts  from  being  '  the  entrance  to  the  gulfs '  of  one 
Rameses,  which  he  shows  to  be  Zoan  or  of  the  lakes  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
Tanis  (the  modem  San)  with  much  is  shown  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
reason  ;  he  takes  the  Israelites  to  Pithom,  Pithom  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  among  the 
which  he  places  with  some  nhow  of  possi.  reeds  of  Lake  Timsah  that  the  '  Yam 
bility  between  Tanis  and  Pelusium  ;  he  SAph '  is  to  be  recognized.  The  onlv 
finds  Etham  or  Khetam  in  Daphnse  (now  identification  that  remains  unshaken  is 
Tell  Defenneh),  close  to  Kantarah,  i.  6.,  that  of  Migdol  with  Tell-es-Samiit ;  but 
the  '  bridge '  over  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Migdol  simply  means  a  *  tower,'  and  there 
Nile  ;  Migdol  he  shows  to  have  been  also  might  have  been  a  Migdol  near  the  place 
called  Samdt  in  Egyptian,  and  the  site  is  known  as  the  Serapeum,  south  of  Lake 
of  course  preserved  in  Tell-es-Samdt.  Timsah,  as  well  as  a  Migdol  near  Kan- 
And  having  established  the  first  two  tarah  ;  just  as  there  appears  to  have  been 
stations  from  Rameses — Succoth,  and  a  Khetam  (t.  «.,  '  fort,'  the  Etham  of  Exo- 
Etham — he  '  turns,'  with  the  Israelites,  I  dus)  in  the  region  of  Succoth  as  well 
^  towards  Migdol  and  the  sea,'  by  Piha-  as  a  Khetam  of  Tanis.  Dr.  Bmgsch 
hiroth,  which  he  renders  '  entrance  of  the  assumed  the  latter  to  be  the  Biblical 
gulfs  ; '  encamps  over  against  Baal-zep-  Etham  ;  probabilities  are  now  in  favour 
hon,  '  Lord  of  the  North,'  which  he  id  en-  of  the  former,  unless  both  are  one  place, 
tifies  with  Ha-auar  or  Avaris.  After  Finally  Elim  cannot  be,  as  Dr.  Bmgsch 
passing  through  some  shallow,  weedy  supposes,  Heroopolis,  for  Pithom  is  He- 
lagune,  capable  of  being  swept  dry  by  a  roopolis,  and  the  children  of  Israel  did 
strong  wind,  Dr.  Brugsch  brings  the  not  return  in  a  circle  to  their  first  camp- 
(children  of  Israel  into  the  desert  of  Shur  ing  place.  Thus  Dr.  Brunch's  Rameses, 
•the  wall,'  which  he  takes  to  be  Gerr-  Succoth,  Etham,  Pihahiroth,  *sea  of 
hon,  at  the  entrance  to  I^ke  Serbonis)  ;  weeds,'  and  Elim,  are  all  completely  dis- 
after  three  days'  wandering  they  reach  placed  by  the  identification  of  Pithom  in 
the  bitter  waters  of  Marah,  the  present  a  quite  unexpected  locality.  In  other 
bitter  lakes  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  finally  '  words,  the  famous  theory  of  the  Exodus 
arrive  at  the  palm  trees  of  Elim,  i,  e.,  which  he  expounded  with  so  much  logic 
Heroopolis.  Although  there  were  seen  and  learning  in  1874  has  been  altogether 
to  be  weak  points  in  the  theory,  the  whole  disproved. 

hung  together  so  well,  and  probabilities  So  severe  an  overthrow  must  teach 
seemed  so  much  in  its  favour,  that  it  was  those  who  would  now  jump  to  a  fresh 
very  widely  accepted  as  the  true  route  of  ,  theory  a  lesson  of  patience.  We  know 
the  Exodus — especially  in  its  later  and  the  position  of  Pithom,  but  we  know 
modified  form,  where  a  shallow  of  Lake  scarcely  anything  more.  That  the  Is* 
Menzeleh  was  substituted  for  Lake  Ser- 1  raelites  passed  by  way  of  Wady  Tu- 
bonis.  mllat  is  now  certain,  but  what  direction 

X  Yet  see  how  small  a  thing  has  set  it  they  took  after  camping  at  Pithom,  what 
down  !  The  first  camp  of  the  Israelites  ■  *  sea '  they  crossed,  we  cannot  as  yet  tell, 
is  now  fixed  :  Pithom-Succoth  is  shown '  The  stern  truthfulness  of  the  monuments 
to  be  Tell-el-MaskhAtah.  And  what  fol- ,  alone  can  help  us.  Dr.  Brugsch  foresaw 
lows  ?  Dr.  Brugsch's  starting-point, ;  that  nothing  but  excavations  could  set 
Rameses-Zoan-Tanis,   is  clearly   wrong.  |  at  rest  the  vexed  questions  of  the  Exo- 
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dus.     The  diggings  at  Pithom  have  con- 
firmed this  prediction  in  one  point  ;  and 
it   is  only  by   further   digging  that  the 
other  points  of  the   route  can  be  found, 
and  further  traces  of  the  sojourn  of  Is- 
rael in  Egypt  can   be  discovered.     The 
'Egypt  Exploration  Fund,'   which  was 
founded  by  the  energy,  the  lectures,  and 
the  writings,  of  Mr.  K.  Stuart  Poole,  at- 
sisted  by  Miss  Edwards,  and  supported  by 
the  sympathy  and  the  munificence  of  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson,   has  won  a  signal  tri- 
umph in  its  first  brief  campaign  of  six 
weeks  ;  but  it  is  not  so  elated  by  victory 
as  not  to  see  the  importance  of  following 
up  the  first   success.       To  have  found 
Pithom  is  only  to  have  made  the   begin- 
ning of  what  may  be  expected  to  prove  a 
long  series  of  discoveries.     One  Biblical 
site  has  been  identified   and   excavated  ; 
but  there  are   many   more  awaiting  the 
explorer.       We  have   to  find    Rameses 
(somewhere  west   of    Pithom),   Etham, 
Migdol,  the  exact  position  of  Pihahiroth, 
Baal-zephon,  Shur,  Elim,  and  others  no 
less  important.      Above   all,  we  have  to 
explore  Zoan  itself,  and  this  is  the  task 
to  which  the  Committee  of  the  *  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund '  have  resolved  to  de- 
vote their  next  campaign — to  excavate 
the  vast  mounds  of  San,  the  Zoan  of  the 
Bible,  the  Tanis  of  the  Greeks.      *  The 
ruins  of  this    famous    city    are   as  yet 
scarcely  touched  by  the  spade  of  the  ex- 
plorer, and  the  mounds,  among  the  most 
extensive  in  Egypt,  promise  a  rich  har- 
vest in  objects  of  Biblical  and  other  his- 
torical interest.      Here,   in   the  nearest 
great  city  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  we  may 
expect  to  find  documents  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  during  the  430 
years  of  their  sojourn,  respecting  which 
the  Bible  is  almost  silent.   It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  monuments  and  interments  of 
the    Hebrews    during  the  time  of  their 
prosperity  may  be  brought  to  light.  Here 
also   lies  buried  the  lost  history  of  the 
mysterious  Ilyksos,   or   Shepherd-kings, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  ruled   Egypt 
for  upwards  of  500  years.     It  was  at  San 
that   Mariette  found   those   remarkable 
monuments,  now  in  the   Biilak  museum, 
which  have   revealed  to  us  the  artistic 
style  of  those  foreign  rulers,  portrayed 
their  peculiar  type  of  race,  and  given  us 
a  glimpse  of  their  historical  reality.  The 
one  Shepherd-king  whose  name  occurs 
upon  those  monuments  as  that  of  the 
great  builder  of  Zoan,  is  the  traditional 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph.      The    recovery  of 
more  documents  relating  to  his  reign  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  matter  of  peculiar  in- 
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terest  and  importance.     If  Zoan  appears 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Joseph,  it  was  certainly  the  fa- 
vourite  city   of  Rameses  II.,  the  great 
oppressor  of  the  Israelites,   and   of  his 
successors.      He,   in   fact,   restored  and 
built  here  with  lavish  splendour.      Here, 
therefore,  if  anywhere,  may  be  expected 
records  of  the  later  as  well  as  of  the  ear- 
lier period  of  the  Hebrew  sojourn.  Here 
also  we  may  hope  to  solve  another  prob- 
lem of  Egyptian  history,  and  to  discover 
whether  the  priest-kings,  in  whose  family 
vault  was  found  the  great  trouvaille  of 
royal  mummies  at  Deyr-el-Bahry,  were 
or   were   not  a  Tanite   dynasty.       Thift 
question  also  is  Biblically  interesting,  for 
it  concerns  the  alliance  and  marriage  of 
Solomon,  and   the  rise  of  his   opponent 
Shishak,   the   founder   of  a  new  family 
which  continued  the  embellishment  of  the 
shrines  of  Zoan.     The  city  of  Zoan  was 
not  only  the  chief  city  of  the  Delta  dur- 
ing the   most  interesting  two   or  three 
thousand  years  of  Egyptian  history,  but 
it  was  the  key  to  the  north-eastern  fron- 
tier, the  great  centre  of  border  history, 
and  the  seat  of  government  nearest  the 
land  of  Goshen.      No  site  in  Egyyt,  or 
in  the  whole  East,  is  known  to  be  so  rich 
in  buried  monuments,  numbers  of  which 
just  show  themselves  on  the  surface  of 
the  mounds.     None  is  richer  in  historical 
promise.'*  To  excavate  these  vast  mounds 
will  cost  a  few  thousand  pounds,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  until  those  four  or 
five  thousand  pounds  are  collected.  But  in 
view  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  the 
objects    to    be    gained  and    the    prob- 
lems   to    be    solved,   and  in   view    too 
of    the     success    of    the     first     year's 
work,  the   necessary  supplies  ought  not 
to  be  hard  to  collect.     Every  one  wha 
cares  for  the  antiquities  of  the  Bible  and 
of  Egypt  will  surely  be  ready  to  help  the 
only  society  that  has  ever  devoted  itself 
to  the  exploration  of  the  Delta.     Upper 
Egypt    possesses    a  whole,  biographical 
dictionary  of  explorers  ;  but  the  monu- 
ments of  Lower  Egypt  were  suffered  to 
remain  buried  and  neglected  until  the 
*  Egypt  Exploration  Fund '  took  up  the 
work  of  unearthing  them,  and  won  its 
first  laurels  by  discovering  Pithom-Suc- 
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Art.  VI. — John  Richard  Green, 

A  REMARKABLE  nuiuber  of  articles 
have  appeared  in  various  periodicals  with 
the  object  of  putting  on  record  some 
notice  or  some  view  of  the  life  of  John 
Richard  Green.  Those  who  knew  him 
from  the  beginning,  who  watched  his 
career  before  he  became  famous,  who 
knew  more  than  his  later  acquaintances 
could  know  of  his  many-sided  energy 
and  brilliancy,  may  well  be  pleased  to 
see  so  manv  witnesses  to  the  general  in- 
terest which  their  lost  friend  has 
awakened.  Still  the  tributes  paid  by 
those  whose  opportunities  allowed  them 
to  see  only  some  small  part  of  him  tend 
naturallv  to  stir  up  those  who  can  give  a 
fuller  witness  to  have  their  say  also.  I 
might  not  myself  have  been  tempted  to 
write  a  word  if  I  had  not,  in  reading 
several  of  the  articles  bearing  his  name, 
felt  how  small  a  part  of  the  real  man  his 
later  and  younger  London  acquaintances 
€Ould  have  seen.  I  need  not  criticize 
them  at  length.  |We  may  willingly  give 
a  young  admirer  the  credit  of  having 
done  his  best  according  to  his  light ;  it 
is  less  pleasant  to  see  the  name  of  our 
lost  friend  dragged  into  petty  matters  of 
personal  controversy.  With  the  *  Mak- 
ing of  England '  beside  us,  in  the  full 
remembrance  of  powers  which  might 
have  outdone  the  'Making  of  England,' 
it  is  annoying  to  see  the  memory  of  its 
author  mixea  up  with  gossip  as  to  what 
form  of  belief  or  unbelief  some  other 
persons  did  or  did  not  secede  to.  The 
masterlv  summary  of  Green's  historical 
work  given  by  one  of  his  intellectual 
peers  stands  of  course  on  another  ground 
from  either.  Its  author  has  a  right  to 
speak  on  this  matter  or  anv  other.  But 
•even  that  eminent  scholar  had  not  known 
him  as  some  of  us  had  known  him.  There 
are  those  to  whom  he  was  something 
more  than  either  the  active  London 
clergyman  or  the  successful  historical 
writer.  There  are  those  who  were  able 
to  mark  something  of  the  growth  of  his 
powers  in  days  when  they  knew  what 
was  in  him,  but  when  the  world  did  not. 
They  might  have  held  their  peace  if  the 
name  of  their  departed  friend  had  not 
drawn  to  itself  so  remarkable  a  share  of 
public  attention.  As  it  is,  they  may  be 
excused  if  they  are  tempted  to  have  their 
say  as  well  as  others. 

There  was  probably  no  man  whose 
writings  and  whose  personality  had  a 
closer  connexion  with  one  another  than 
those  of  John  Richard  Green.     A  singu- 


lar mixture  of  strength  and  weakness 
distinguished  him  ;  but  neither  strength 
nor  weakness  could  have  been  spared ; 
both  went  to  make  up  a  character  in 
which  even  the  weaker  elements  became 
a  kind  of  strength.  And  both  his  char- 
acter and  his  writings  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  special  circumstances  of 
his  life.  Nothing  perhaps  tended  more 
to  make  Gre'n  and  his  writings  what 
they  w^ere  than  his  birth  as  an  Oxford 
citizen.  It  told  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  readers  of  his  writings  than  it  did 
to  the  advantage  of  his  own  personal 
career ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a 
strengthening  and  ennobling  element. 
His  native  city  and  its  history  were  ever 
near  to  his  heart.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  in  the  days  when  his  mind  and 
character  were  forming  were  struck,  and 
were  sometimes  annoyed,  by  a  kind  of 
dislike  which  he  often  expressed  towards 
the  University  of  Oxford.  This  is  a 
feeling  which  is  certainly  not  common 
among  its  members,  at  any  rate  not 
among  such  members  of  it  as  Green. 
Now  in  this  there  was  something  of  that 
waywardness  and  capriciousness  which 
was  so  apt  to  come  out  in  all  that  he 
did  and  wrote,  something  too  of  that  love 
of  saying  startling  things  in'  a  startling 
way  which  was  perhaps  natural  in  one  of 
the  very  best  of  talkers.  Something 
again  might  be  due  to  what  in  some  re- 
spects was  an  unlucky  choice  of  a  col- 
lege. Green,  quartered  at  Jesus  College, 
was  like  an  early  Bishop  of  Bangor  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  *  agreed  ill 
with  the  Welshmen.'  Yet  against  this  may 
be  set  the  fact  that  it  was  at  Jesus  College 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  near- 
est and  most  abiding  friend  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Dawkins.  There  is  something 
strange,  but  at  the  same  time  eminently 
characteristic,  in  Green's  determination 
not  to  use  the  powers  which  he  knew  were 
his  in  winning  credit  for  a  college  with 
which  he  had  no  sympathy.  But  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  would  never  have  felt 
himself  quite  at  home  even  in  a  much  bet- 
ter chosen  college.  With  all  his  love  of 
antiquity,  the  somewhat  antiquated  life 
and  discipline  of  a  college,  to  many  so 
delightful,  had  for  him  little  charm. 
But  beyond  this,  at  the  very  root,  I  sus- 
pect, of  the  matter,  was  the  fact  that  for 
him  the  Oxford  to  which  most  men  look 
as  the  type  of  venerable  antiquity  was 
but  a  modem  and  intrusive  element  in 
an  older  Oxford.  He  loved  to  go  back 
to  the  days  before  the  comparatively 
modem  university  had  gradually  crept 
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into  being  within  the  walls  of  the  great 
meeting-place  of  English  assemblies  and 
English  armies.  He  loved  to  trace  the 
struggles  between  the  town  and  the 
university,  the  tale,  in  his  eyes,  of  the 
process  by  which  the  older  institution 
was  brought  into  something  of  bondage 
to  the  younger.  His  feelings  were  every- 
where municipal  ;  he  loved  to  trace  the 
same  kind  of  struggle,  even  where  the 
case  was  not  exactly  the  same.  The  dis- 
putes between  the  burghers  of  Saint 
Edmundsburv  and  the  abbey  had  the 
same  charm  for  him  as  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  burghers  of  Oxford  and  the 
University.  And  yet  in  that  case  the 
circumstances  were  reversed.  The  bur- 
ghers of  Saint  Edmundsbury  could  not  say 
that  the  abbey  at  whose  gate  their  town 
had  grown  up  was  an  intruder  on  their 
soil.  Green  was  in  everything  municipal, 
but  municipal  according  to  the  oldest 
and  freest  forms  of  municipality  that  he 
could  find.  He  would  talk,  in  the  way 
that  he  alone  could  talk,  of  the  growtn 
of  civic  oligarchies  and  the  way  in  which 
older  rights  had  been  swallowed  up.  I 
remember  telling  him,  and  his  admitting 
the  charge,  that  though  he  did  not 
greatly  love  a  squire  or  a  parson,  he 
loved  an  alderman  still  1«S3  than  either. 
He  was  indeed  delighted  when,  in  his 
character  of  an  old-citizen — I  should 
like  to  say  a  patrician — of  Oxford,  he  was 
able  to  call  again  into  being  the  old 
JPortmannagemdt  which  had  been  for- 
gotten for  ages.  His  feeling  of  dislike  to 
the  University  greatly  lessened,  if  it  did 
not  wholly  die  out,  when,  in  later  years, 
he  found  better  recognition  from  the 
University  and  its  members.  He  became 
Examiner  in  the  School  of  Modern 
History,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  his  own 
college.  And  it  may  be  that  the  local 
Oxford  element  in  him  became  less  strong 
later  years.     But  Green's   character 
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and  writings  will  lack  one  gi*eat  source 
of  illustration  if  any  one  forgets  that, 
though  in  due  course  he  became  both  a 
London  clergyman  and  a  brilliant  his- 
torian, yet  before  he  was  either  of  them, 
he  was,  and  he  still  continues  to  be,  a 
born  citizen  of  Oxford. 

I  wish  specially  to  enlarge  on  this 
side  of  Green's  position,  because  it  had 
such  a  deep  effect  on  his  writings,  and 
because  it  is  a  side  of  him  to  which  I  my- 
self owe  the  deepest  obligations.  He 
loved  a  town,  its  life  and  its  history, 
wherever  he  could  find  it.  His  know- 
ledge of  Oxford  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  his  writings,  and  it  led  him  to  an  equal 


knowledge  of  the  real  London.  So  it 
was  with  other  cities  and  boroughs.  I 
have  heard  him  hold  forth  with  his  full 
force  and  brilliancy  on  various  points  in 
the  municipal  history  of  Bristol,  above 
all  on  one  remarkable  period  when  the 
borough  became  for  a  while  practically 
an  independent  commonwealth.  Every- 
where it  was  the  town  and  the  town-house 
that  attracted  him  rather  than  the  castle 
or  the  minster.  He  rather  disliked 
earls,  barons,  bishops,  abbots  ;  only,  as  I 
just  before  said,  he  liked  an  alderman 
still  less.  The  earl  or  the  bishop  was  at 
the  worst  an  enemy  from  outside  ;  the 
alderman  was  a  traitor  from  within.  His 
gift  of  catching  both  the  leading  features 
in  the  topography  and  in  the  history  of 
a  town  was  wonderful.  Whatever  I 
have  ever  tried  to  do  in  that  way  I  have 
learned  from  him.  I  have  paid  him  my 
thanks  for  this  service  in  more  than  one 
shape  ;  I  feel  that  they  are  owing  every 
time  I  venture  to  touch  any  matter  of 
the  kind.  But  his  topographical  gift 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  towns. 
Physically  short-sighted  as  he  was,  he 
had  a  rare  power  of  looking  out  over  a 
country  and  grasping  the  main  geo- 
graphical features  w^hich  determined  its 
military  and  political  history.  Indeed 
it  often  struck  me  that,  with  greater 
bodily  strength,  he  might  have  been 
highly  distinguished  in  the  military 
calling  ;  some  very  famous  generals  have 
been  very  little  taller.  I  well  remember 
looking  with  him  from  the  hill  of  Dom- 
front  all  across  Maine  towards  Anjou. 
By  his  help  I  took  in  the  lie  of  the  land 
as  I  am  sure  I  should  never  have  done  by 
myself.  And  I  was  with  him  also  at 
Chateau  Gaillard,  from  which,  so  he  says 
in  his  Short  History,  he  saw  Runny- 
mede.     I  can  only  say  that  I  did  not. 

Green's  Oxford  birth  had  another 
effect  on  his  writings  of  a  more  amusing 
kind.  I  used  to  tell  him  that,  had  he 
chanced  to  be  born  at  Abingdon,  many 
pages  of  his  History  would  have  been 
different.  Born  north  of  the  Thames, 
he  was  a  loyal  Mercian,  and  he  felt  it  a 
kind  of  point  of  honour  to  make  the  best 
case  he  could  for  any  of  his  own  earls.  I 
was  in  his  eyes  somewhat  of  an  apostate, 
as  a  Mercian-born  who  had  turned  West- 
Saxon.  It  was  no  use  to  hint  that 
Oxford  was  naturally  West-Saxon 
ground,  and  became  Mercian  only 
through  the  encroachments  of  Offa.  His 
allegiance  was  fixed  ;  he  held  a  hered- 
itary brief  for  -^If ric  and  Eadric. 

All  this,  though  mixed  up  with  some- 
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thing  of  the  caprice  which  came  out  so 
strongly  both  m  his  actions  and  in  his 
writings  shows  the  wonderfully  vivid 
way  in  which  history  stood  out  before 
him  as  a  living  thing.  The  gift  had  its 
dangers  ;  he  was  never,  strictly  speaking, 
careless  ;  he  could  be  exact  whenever 
he  chose ;  but  he  sometimes  sacrificed 
exactness  to  effect.  Both  in  talk  and 
writing,  he  was  not  always  ready  for  that 
almost  superhuman  self-sacrifice  which 
can  withstand  the  temptation  to  make  a 
good  story  still  better.  Sometimes  he 
talked  for  mere  effect,  to  show  how  in- 
geniously he  could  defend  a  paradox.  I 
remember  his  maintaining  that  a  painter 
might  rightly  paint  Frederick  Barbarossa 
with  a  black  beard.  He  would  in  this 
way  take  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  .puz- 
zling and  startling  people,  and  the  same 
tendency  may  be  seen  in  his  writings 
also.  These  things  may  be  called  faults  ; 
and  so  in  strictness  they  were  ;  and  yet 
in  a  way  they  were  not.  Green,  of  all 
men,  was  one  whom,  both  in  his  works 
and  in  real  life,  one  had  to  take  as  he 
was.  And  on  the  whole  one  could  not 
have  wished  him  to  be  otherwise  than 
what  he  was. 

I  suppose  that  Mr.  Dawkins  and  my- 
self might  claim,  in  different  senses,  to 
be  his  oldest  friends.  We  are  both  of 
us  friends  so  old  that  some  of  his  later 
acquaintances  seem  never  to  have  heard 
of  the  years  in  which  we  knew  him  best. 
My  remembrances  of  him  are  actually 
the  oldest ;  Mr.  Dawkins  enjoyed  the 
longest  continuous  acquaintance.  He  was 
with  him,  as  I  have  said,  in  his  under- 
graduate da^'s  at  Oxford,  and  was  also 
more  with  bim  than  anybody  else  in  some 
later  times,  before  I  found  him  out 
afresh.  I  say  found  him  out  afresh,  for  " 
my  lasting  friendship  with  him  was  of 
later  date  than  that  of  Mr.  Dawkins, 
though  I  can  remember  him  as  a  child,  i 
which  Mr.  Dawkins  cannot.  He  was  at ' 
Magdalen  College  school  at  Oxford,  and  j 
I  well  remember  the  then  head-master, ; 
Dr.  Millard,  telling  me  that  there  was  a 
remarkably  clever  little  boy  in  the  school 
named  Johnny  Green,  whom  he  would  I 
like  me  to  take  some  notice  of.  A  veiy 
clever  little  boy  he  certainly  was,  and  it 
was  as  Johnny  Green  that  I  and  many 
others  knew  him  ever  after.  I  lost  sight 
of  him  after  he  left  school.  I  asked  after 
him  once  or  twice,  but  I  heard  little  more 
than  that  he  had  entered  the  University 
and  had  not  distinguished  himself.  It 
was  not  wonderful  if  the  clever  little  boy 
at  Magdalen  school  passed  out  of  my 


mind  till  I  lighted  on   him  again  by  ac- 
cident.     In    1862,   at    the    Wellington 
meeting  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological 
I  and  Natural  History  Society,  it  was  given 
out  that  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Green  would 
read  a  paper  on  Dunstan.     I  had  not  the 
.  faintest  notion  who  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Green 
!  might  be  ;  but  I  sat  down  ready  to  give 
,  his   discourse,  whoever  he  was,   a  fair 
hearing.     I  very  soon  found  that  the  dis- 
course was  quite  another  thing  from  the 
usual  '  paper '  volunteered  by  some  local 
man  who  has  read  nothing  written  with- 
I  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  who  has  not 
I  thought  at  alL     The  Rev.  J.  R.  Green 
I  was  clearly  somebody  who  had  read  and 
thought  not  a  little.     The  discourse  grew 
on    the    hearer.     The    knowledge,    the 
thought,  the  power  of  putting  things, 
were  such  as  one  rarely  comes  across. 
I  Who  was  this  man,  young  and  unknown, 
who  was  capable   of  such  a  work  ?     I 
looked  and  thought,   and    it  suddenly 
flashed  across  my  mind — *  Why,  it's  little 
Johnny   Green   that  was   at  Magdalen 
School.'     When  he  had  done,  I  went  up 
and  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  that 
same  Johnny  Green,  and  he  said  that  he 
was.     He  was  then  under  twenty-five  ; 
so  he  could  not  have  been  long  ordained  ; 
but  he  was  already  a  clergyman  in  Lon- 
don.    From  that  time  I  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  blow  his  trumpet  on  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  for  some  years  under  much 
persecution.     My   Green    could  not  be 
worth  thinking  of,  because  he  was  not 

*  Green  of  BallioL'     I  knew   nothing  of 

*  Green  of  Balliol '  then,  and  not  much  at 
any  time  ;  but,  from  all  that  I  have  heard 
of  him,  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  have 
been  thought  that  the  meiits  of  two  men, 
each  admirable  in  his  own  way,  must 
needs  interfere  with  one  another.  The 
world  was  surely  big  enough  to  hold  both 
Greens,  and  it  might  be  sensible  enough 
to  admire  both.  In  the  end  the  world 
came  round  to  my  way  of  thinking  ;  but 
I  had  first  to  go  through  the  scorn  which 
is  ever  the  lot  of  him  who  sees  a  thing 
before  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  not 
been  the  only  time.  I  had  to  do  pretty 
nearly  the  same  work  with  a  yet  greater 
name.  But  that  was  simply  the  uphill 
work  which  must  be  in  such  cases.  By 
some  odd  chance  there  was  not  a  *  Stubbs 
of  Balliol.' 

The  paper  on  Dunstan,  a  noble 
defence  of  a  noble  and  basely  slan- 
dered man,  I  read  over  again  not 
long  ago.  If  I  say  that  Green  never 
surpassed  it,  I  mean  merely  to  show 
how  early  he  reached  the  fulness  of  his 
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powers.  It  was  one  youthful  work  out 
•of  several.  He  gave  us  in  Somerset 
another  essay  equally  excellent  on  the 
relations  between  Earl  Harold  and  Bishop 
•Gisa,  again  bringing  truth  to  light  out  of 
a  mass  of  old-standing  confusion  and 
calumny.  These  were  critical  papers,  in 
which  all  the  authorities  on  a  particular 
matter  were  thoroughly  sifted  and  weigh- 
ed. This  was  a  kind  of  work  for  which 
his  better  known  productions  gave  but 
little  opportunity,  the  Short  History 
least  of  alL  The  constant  brilliancy,  the 
frequent  caprice,  the  occasional  careless- 
ness, of  that  remarkable  book,  made 
some  people  doubt  whether  Green  really 
knew  his  authorities  or  was  capable  of 
«olid  historical  criticism.  He  was  cer- 
tainly capable  of  it  in  a  most  remark- 
able degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  It 
may  be  that  the  habit  of  writing  in 
another  style  lessened  his  power.  In  the 
*3Iaking  of  England'  and  in  some  of  his 
other  later  writings  there  is  no  lack  of 
real  and  solid  work.  But  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  anything  quite  equal  to 
these  efforts  of  his  very  youngest  days, 
when  his  name  was  wholly  unknown. 

Green's  presence  at  Wellington  was 
owing  to  Mr.  Dawkins,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
many  things  for  which  I  owe  Mr.  Daw- 
kins  deep  thanks.  His  own  acquaintance 
I  had  made  earlier  in  the  same  year  1862, 
when  he  was  exploring  the  hvsenas'  den 
at  Wookey  Hole.  He  was  still  younger 
than  his  friend  ;  each  was  laying  the 
foundation — Green  something  more  than 
the  foundation — of  what  he  was  to  be. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  contemporary 
of  the  two  astonished  the  world  with  the 
memorable  prize  essay  which  grew  into 
the  more  memorable  volume  on  the  *  Holy 
Koman  Empire.'  Green,  Dawkins,  Bryce 
— it  is  something  to  have  known  such 
men,  friends  of  my  own  and  of  one  an- 
other, in  days  when  the  world  did  not 
know  them.  But  this  was  truer  in  Green's 
-case  than  in  those  of  either  of  the  other  two. 
Mr.  Br vce's  University  career  was  unusu- 
ally brdliant ;  that  of  Mr.  Dawkins  was  as 
brilliant  as  the  narrow  range  of  his  own 
department  would  then  allow.  But 
Green  was  absolutely  unknown.  It  was 
a  London  curate,  to  whose  name  there 
were  no  stars  in  the  Oxford  kalendar, 
whom  I  learned  to  look  on  in  1862,  and 
whom  the  world  in  general  learned  to 
look  on  a  good  many  years  later,  as  one 
of  the  masters  of  historical  writing. 

Green's  appearances  at  our  local  society 
in  Somerset  made  him  well  known  to 
vmany  in  that  district  before  his  general 


reputation  began.  At  the  meeting  which 
was  held  at  Wells  in  1863,  when  Profes- 
sor Willis  ejcpounded  the  cathedral  a 
second  time.  Green  first  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Stubbs,  not  yet  Professor 
and  only  beginning  to  be  known.  Both 
of  them  were  guests  of  mine,  as  Green 
was  often  afterwards.  Green  also  showed 
himself  at  several  meetings  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  that  which  was  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1866,  and  his  striking  paper  on  the 
part  taken  by  London  in  the  election  of 
Stephen  was  published  in  the  volume 
called  *  Old  London,' along  with  a  worthy 
fellow  in  Mr.  Clark's  discourse  on  the 
Tower.  Dr.  Guest  also  gave  his  dis- 
course on  the  Campaign  of  Aulus  Plau- 
tius,  fixing  the  origin  of  London.  Green 
was  also  at  the  meeting  at  Bury  Saint  Ed- 
munds. I  was  not  myself  there,  but  I 
heard  much,  both  at  the  time  and  after, 
of  his  discourse,  on  the  relations  between 
the  town  and  the  abbey,  a  subject  thor- 
oughly to  his  heart,  and  which  appeared 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  'Abbot  and 
Town.'  And  I  specially  remember  hear- 
ing of  another  discpurse  of  his  at  which 
also  I  was  not  present.  This  was  a  speech 
at  a  local  meeting  at  Lincoln,  made,  I 
believe,  altogether  without  preparation, 
on  the  battle  fought  under  the  walls  of 
that  city  in  Stephen's  day.  By  those 
who  heard  it  it  was  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  efforts,  and  I  can 
well  understand  the  thrilling  life  which 
he  would  throw  into  his  picture  of  one  of 
the  most  stirring  battles  in  history. 

The  two  discourses  on  the  history  of 
Stephen  would  doubtless,  if  Green  had 
ever  finished  his  History  of  the  Angevin 
Kings,  have  been  worked  into  some  of  the 
noblest  of  its  pages.  During  all  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  he  was  musing  over  that 
design,  and  actually  writing  detached 
passages.  Some  of  these  I  remember  his 
reading  to  me,  specially  a  most  vivid 
picture  of  the  loss  of  the  White  Ship.  I 
could  almost  wish  that  he  had  stuck  to 
that  design,  and  had  not  taken  to  any- 
thing else.  To  the  world  in  general  his 
Short  History  was  naturally  more  taking 
than  the  Angevin  Kings  would  have  been ; 
but  no  subject  could  have  better  brought 
out  all  the  sides  of  the  writer.  The 
*  Making  of  England '  has  many  and  great 
merits,  and  it  proved  Green  to  be  what 
some  had  always  known  him  to  be.  but 
which  some,  not  unnaturally,  could 
hardly  bring  themselves  to  think  him,  a 
man  of  real  historical  research,  and  not 
the  mere  teller  of  a  pretty  story.     Yet  I 
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cannot  help  thinking  that  the  kind  of  re- 
search needed  for  the  Angevin  Kings 
would  have  better  suited  Green's  genius 
than  that  which  he  needed  for  the  Mak- 
ing. I  may  put  my  own  feeling  into  this 
shape  :  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  '  Mak- 
ing of  England '  so  good  as  it  was  ;  I 
should  have  been  surprised  if  a  History 
of  the  Angevin  Kings  by  the  same  hand 
had  fallen  short  of  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  merit.  His  wonderful  geo- 
graphical instinct,  his  deep  sympathy 
with  religious  movements  in  whatever 
direction,  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
Making.  But  the  Making,  as  dealing 
with  the  beginnings  of  a  people,  and  of  a 
people  in  a  special  position  which  needs 
to  be  contrasted  witn  the  position  of  its 
fellows,  called  for  powers  in  which  Green 
was  less  strong  than  in  some  others.  His 
grasp  of  oecumenical  history  strengthened 
and  widened  as  he  went  on  ;  but  1  should 
at  no  time  call  it  one  of  his  strong  points. 
In  language  he  was  decidedly  weak ;  in 
the  early  history  of  institutions,  the  lore 
of  a  Waitz  and  a  Maine,  though  much 
stronger,  he  was  not  at  his  strongest.  I 
was,as  I  just  now  said,  surprised  at  the  way 
in  which  many  of  these  difficulties  were 
overcome — surprised  to  find  the  *  Mak- 
ing of  England,'  not  only  so  brilliant — ^that 
one  knew  that  it  must  be — but  so  gener- 
ally critical  and  trustworthy  as  it  cer- 
tainly is.  Still  I  think  that  he  was  bet- 
ter fitted  to  deal  with  a  somewhat  later 
time  than  with  the  very  first  days  of  a 
people.     The  Angevin  kings  made  a  sub- 

i'ect  which  would  have  exactly  suited 
dm,  one  which  would  have  drawn  forth 
all  his  powers  in  the  highest  degree. 
None  is  fuller  of  combined  interest,  per- 
sonal, political,  ecclesiastical.  None  is 
richer  in  picturesque  incidents.  The  do- 
minion which  spread  from  the  Orkneys 
to  the  Pyrenees,  the  warfare  which 
spread  from  Ireland  to  Palestine,  would 
have  called  forth  many  a  brilliant  appli- 
cation of  his  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical powers.  Of  many  of  the  great 
men  of  that  great  time  Dr.  Stubbs  has 
painted  the  pictures  with  a  master's 
nand  ;  but  he  has  not  painted  the  pic- 
tures of  all,  and  he  has  not  told  the  story 
of  any.  The  king  who  restored  order 
after  the  anarchy, — the  king  who,  born 
in  his  own  Oxford,  yet  assuredly  not  of 
Oxford  or  of  England,  went  forth  to 
amaze  the  world  at  Acre,  at  Ragusa, 
and  at  Chaluz — the  king  who,  in  losing 
Normandy,  again  made  England — the 
earls  and  bishops  who  surrounded  them 
— the  wars,  the   councils,  the  charters 


granted  and  broken — all  these  would 
have  made  a  story  after  Green's  own 
heart,  and  to  which  no  man  could  have 
done  better  justice  than  he  could.  Above 
all,  we  might  have  bad  the  tale  of  the 
zealous  chancellor  unluckily  turned  into 
a  zealous  archbishop,  told,  as  it  has  not 
been  told  yet,  with  combined  knowledge, 
sympathy,  and  love  of  truth.*  And  the 
hana  that  told  the  tale  of  Oxford  and 
Bristol  and  Saint  Edmundsbury  might 
also  have  told  some  stirring  pages  of  the 
tale  of  Saint  Alban's  with  the  insight  of 
true  genius,  the  light  of  true  descriptive 
power,  and  yet  without  the  perversion  of 
the  smallest  fact  or  the  falsification  of 
the  smallest  reference. 

The  contemplated  history  of  the  Ange- 
vin kings  has  perhaps  dwelled  specially 
in  my  mind  on  account  of  the  journeys 
which  Green  and  I  took  together  in  some 
of  the  lands  which  would  have  held  an 
important  place  in  his  story.  I  had 
already  had  the  advantage  of  visiting 
with  him  some  of  the  places  in  England 
which  were  of  most  importance  in  my 
own.  I  was  with  him  at  Stamfordbridge,. 
at  Waltham,  on  the  hill  of  Senlac  itself^ 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  gained  much 
from  his  companionship.  But  I  have 
even  more  pleasant  memories  of  the  days 
when  I  first  introduced  him  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  when  I  went  with  him 
to  many  places  which  fill  a  place  in  my 
own  story,  and  which  would  have  filled 
a  place  in  his  also.  Neither  he  nor  I 
began  continental  travel  y^r^  early  in. 
life ;  he  never  set  foot  out  of  England 
till  May,  1867,  when  he  was  in  hi?* 
thirtieth  year.  He  was  to  have  joined 
me  at  Cherbourg,  but  by  an  accident  he 
did  not  come  till  a  few  days  later,  when 
I  was  at  Caen.  How  he  got  there  I 
could  not  exactly  make  out ;  though  be 
had  read  a  good  deal  of  French,  he  could 
not  speak  it  or  understand  it  when, 
spoken  ;  and  he  never  became  a  fluent 
speaker    either    in  that  or  in  any  other 

♦  I  cannot  help  adding  a  grotesque  story 
which  may  possibly  have  gained  a  little  in 
the  hands  of  the  teller.  In  Greenes  hands  at 
least  such  stories  never  lost.  He  was  asked 
to  give  a  lecture  at  some  place  in  Kent.  I 
think  at  Heme  Bay.  He  chose  for  his  subject 
the  local  hero  of  Canterbury.  He  went  through 
the  whole  story  of  Thomas,  from  the  birth  to 
the  martyrdom,  but  he  spoke  of  him  through- 
out by  his  true  historical  name  of  *  Thomas  of 
London.'  When  he  had  done,  the  clerg}*- 
man  of  the  parish  came  up  and  asked  him  r 
'But  T  thought  you  were  going  to  tell  us  sonle- 
thing  about  Thomas  i  Becket.' 
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foreign  language.  However  he  did  come, 
but  I  had  to  speak  for  him  for  some 
while.*  How  well  I  remember  taking 
him  in  the  evening  to  Saint  Stephen's, 
and  not  letting  him  look  up  till  I  had 
brought  him  to  the  spot  where  once  lay 
William  the  Great.  That  was  indeed  a 
good  beginning  of  our  common  journey- 
ings,  I  took  him  another  day  to  Bayeux 
with  its  Tapestry  and  its  Cathedral  full 
of  memories  of  Odo  and  Henry  the  First. 
Another  day  we  studied  the  fight  of 
Val-68-duneQ  on  the  spot  ;  another  took 
us  to  Seez  and  Alen9on,  to  us  then  mainly 
the  scene  of  the  fierce  vengeance  taken 
by  the  Tanner's  grandson-  Almost  more 
memorable  was  a  day  on  which  we  went 
to  Brionne,  and  thence  over  the  wooded 
hill  to  Bee  Herlouin.  Then  we  went  to 
Rouen,  and  to  the  Conqueror's  death- 
place  at  Saint  Gervase,  to  Chateau  Gail- 
lard — whence,  it  will  be  remembered,  he 
saw  Runnymede— to  Lions-le-foret,death- 
place  of  Henry  the  First,  to  Mortemer, 
memorable  in  the  Conqueror's  wars  ;  to 
Gournay,  Saint  Germer,  and  back 
through  Picardy,  by  the  accustomed 
stopping-places  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville 
— new  to  him,  but  not  to  me — together 
with  what  was  then  new  to  both  of  us, 
the  Conqueror's  starting-place  at 
Saint  Valery.  This  journey  had  per- 
haps more  directly  to  do  with  my 
studies  than  with  his.  Our  ramble  of  the 
next  year  was  of  even  greater  interest,  as 
bringing  us  across  many  of  the  places 
which  to  him  were  special  places  of  pil- 
grimage. This  time,  after  one  day's  stay 
at  Rouen,  we  went  to  Paris,  a  city  more 
to  his  taste  than  to  mine.  There  we 
plunged,  so  to  speak,  into  the  thick  of  his 
story,  taking  in  not  a  little  that  belonged 
to  mine  too.     Then   I  first  saw,  in  his 

♦Afterwards  he  had  sometimes  to  speak  for 
himself.  I  remember  a  Norman  priest  get- 
ting into  somewhat  of  a  theological  dispute 
with  him.  The  Norman  maintained  that 
Green  was  a  ^M^thodiste  Evang^lique.'  Green 
said  he  was  not,  but  that  he  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  But  the  priest 
insisted  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
'M^thodiste  Evangdique.'  He  had  been  to 
Paris  at  the  Great  Exhibition  :  he  had  there 
seen  an  English  church,  and  it  was  '  Mdtho- 
diste  Evang^Iique.'  Green  had  not  mastered 
French  enough  to  draw  minute  distinctions 
on  points  of  divinity  and  Church-government, 
and  the  curd  was  left  in  his  belief.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  given  him  more  help  than  I 
did  ;  possibly  I  paid  the  penalty  when  the 
task  was  laid  on  me — on  the  slope  of  the 
Larissa  of  Argos— of  explainmg  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Greek. 


company,  Chartres,  to  him  largely  the 
city  of  endless  counts,  Thibauds  and 
Stephens,  and  the  noblest  city  of  North- 
ern Gaul,  Le  Mans  itself,  on  its  hill  above 
its  river.  Here,  in  the  birth-place  of 
Henry  the  Second,  the  historian  of  the 
Angevin  kings  was  indeed  at  home.  So 
he  was  in  black  Angers,  cradle  of  the 
house,  at  Tours,  in  the  walk  by  the 
river-side  to  Marmoutiers,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  on  another  day  by  the  rushing 
Loire,  which  took  us  from  Tours,  by 
Chinon  and  Fontevrault,  to  Saumur.  Let 
no  one  think  that  at  Chinon  we  forgot 
the  Maid  ;  but  in  Green's  company  the 
first  memory  was  that  of  the  *  conquered 
king,'  who  turned  away  thither  to  die 
when  the  na9ie  of  John  was  among  the 
traitors,  and  when  his  own  Le  Mans  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  enemy.  The 
sight  of  Fontevrault  stirred  him  up  to 
not  a  few  thoughts.  There  were  his 
own  Angevins  in  their  own  place,  and 
the  sight  of  them  led  to  not  a  few  gibes, 
in  speech  and  print,  at  the  folly  of  those 
who  would  carry  off  counts  and  count- 
esses of  Anjou  from  their  native  home, 
because  forsooth  they  chanced  to  be  also 
kings  and  queens  of  England.  Here 
Green  was  on  his  special  ground  ;  in  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  at  Dol  and  Dinan, 
Saint  Michael's  Mount  and  Avranches, 
Mortain  and  Domfront,  Caen  once  more, 
I  was  rather  on  mine.  But  in  either  case 
it  was  a  wonderful  process  to  go  through 
such  places  with  such  a  man,  each  of  us 
studying  for  his  own  ends,  ends  which 
had  so  much  in  common.  It  was  mutual 
learning  and  teaching  at  every  step  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  not  a  few  passages  of 
my  own  history  have  gained  not  a  little 
from  being  designed — in  some  cases  for 
being  actually  written — in  the  course  of 
journeys  in  Green's  company  to  the 
places  of  which  they  speak. 

But,  if  I  introduced  Green  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  he  fully  repaid  the 
service  by  introducing  me  to  the  south- 
ern parts  of  that  continent.  If  in  1867  I 
took  him  to  Normandy,  in  1871  he  took 
me  to  Italy.  By  that  time  he  was  not 
quite  the  man  he  had  been.  When  he 
was  with  me  in  Normandy  and  Anjou, 
he  was  still  a  London  clergyman  in  active 
work.  To  some  who  have  written  of 
him  this  was  his  primary  aspect ;  to  me 
of  course  it  is  secondary.  But  he  used 
to  tell  me  a  great  deal  about  his  clerical 
work,  especially  his  labours  in  the  time 
of  the  cholera.  I  spent  some  days  with 
him  at  his  Stepney  vicarage,  and  so  saw 
some  parts  of  London  which  I  otherwise 
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never  might  have  seen.  But  his  whole 
life  there,  and  everything  to  do  with  it, 
was  so  unlike  anything  to  which  I  was 
used  that  I  could  only  admire  in  a  very 
blind  way.  A  country  parish  I  could 
have  understood  ;  Saint  Philip's  Stepney 
was  ever  mysterious.  But  I  know  that 
it  was  hard  and  zealous  discharge  of 
duty  which  did  much  to  break  him 
down,   and   to  make  the  difference  be 


learned  from  him  that  Venice  is  essen- 
tially a  city  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
And  it  was  something  to  go  with  him  to 
Murano  and  Torcello,  to  Verona  and 
Padua  ;  but  above  all,  one  of  the  great 
days  of  one's  life  was  the  day  when 
I  first  went  to  Ravenna  with  such  a  com- 
panion. There  he  was  wholly  within  uiy 
ranye  of  subjects,  with  little  that  bore  on 
his  own.     But  he  entered  into  everything 


tween  my  Norman  and  Angevin  com-  with  all  the  fulness  of  his  powers.  Be- 
panion  of  1867  and  1868,  and  my  Italian  fore  all  things  it  was  the  Arian  side  of 
companion  of  1871.  I  am  not  sure  Ravenna  that  attracted  him.  And  well 
whether  he  had  at  that  time  given  up  his  I  remember  how  we  stood  side  by  side 
parish  ;  but  I  think  he  must  have  done  \  before  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
so.  Certainly  his  visits  to  Italy  for  the  ;  in  the  Holy  Field  of  Pisa. 
sake    of    health    had    begun.     He  had .      Green's  visits   to   Italy  had   a  great 


spent  the  winter  of  1870-1871  on  the 
Riviera,  and  in  1871 1  left  him  at  Pisa  to 
go  agaiu  on  the  same  errand.     I  remem- 


effect  on  his  mind  in  several  ways.  In 
some  ways  they  opened  and  enlarged  his 
thoughts.      It  was  perhaps  part  of  his 


►er  his  vivid  description  of  his  return  to  '  anti-academical  feehng  at  Oxford  that 
England  early  in  1871.  He  then  saw  a  for  a  long  time  he  seemed  to  have  a  kind 
bit  of  history  with  his  own  eyes.  The  i  of  dislike  to  what  are  vulgarly  called 
siege  of  Paris,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  *  classical '  studies.  Of  course  any  man 
Commwiey  was  going  on.  There  was  of  who  takes  an  enlarged  view  of  things 
course  no  going  through  the  leaguered  will  naturally  kick  at  the  absurd  isola- 
city  ;  but  the  historian  of  so  much  war-  tion  in  which  scholars  of  the  naiTOwer 
fare — though  in  one  way  of  as  little  as  kind  would  shut  up  certain  arbitrarily 
he  could — came  in  for  a  kind  of  Pisgah  chosen  centuries  of  the  long  and  still  un- 


view  of  the  bombardment. 

A  first  journey  to  Italy  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  to  make  it 
in  company  with  such  a  man  as  Green. 
Yet  it  had  not  quite  the  freshness  of  our 


finished  history  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
Green  had  too  strong  and  too  clear  a  mind 
to  be  likely  to  run  after  this  kind  of  folly. 
It  was  perhaps  an  understanding  of  its 
folly  which  sent  him  too  far  the  other 


Norman  and  Angevin  journeys.  Perhaps  i  way.     At  one  time  he  certainly  under- 


it  was  partly  because  then  I  was  leading 
him,  while  in  Italy  he  was  leading  me. 
The  special  charm  of  the  earlier  journeys 
was  to  see  the  effects  of  such  objects  as 
we  saw,  when  seen  for  the  first  time  by  a 
man  of  Green's  understanding  and 
knowledge.  This  charm  was  of  course 
lacking  in  a  land  which  he  knew  already 
and  in  which  he  taught  me.  Again, 
though  in  Italy  we  were  studying  and 
learning  at  every  step,  we  were  not,  as 
we  had  been  in  Normandy,  Maine,  and 
Anjou,  studying  and  learning  for  what 
has  been  the  main  work  of  my  life,  and 
what  I  had  hoped  would  be  the  main 


valued  those  periods  of  Greek  and  Italian 
history  and  literature,  periods  than 
which  none  can  be  more  important 
if  they  are  only  put  in  their  true  relation 
to  other  periods.  And  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  ever  valued  them  quite  so  much 
as  they  deserve.  But  his  Italian  sojourns 
did  him  good  in  this  respect ;  they 
helped  to  widen  his  view  at  one  end, 
just  as  some  people  need  to  have  their 
view  widened  at  the  other  end.  He 
never  became  what  is  called  a  '  classical 
scholar '  or  a  '  classical '  enthusiast.  But 
I  remember  being  a  good  deal  amazed 
at  finding  him   appear  in  the  Saturday 


work  of  his.     Still  it  was  delightful  to  be  Review  as  a  student  and  commentator  on 


with  him  ;  it  was  delightful  to  listen  and 
to  learn  from  him.  And  none  the  less 
so  because  our  tastes  and  objects  were 
not  exactly  the  same.      It  is  needless  to 


Virgil.  Perhaps  I  might  have  been 
better  pleased  to  find  him  busy  with 
Polybius  or  Procopius.  But  it  was  a  gain 
to  find  him  adding  something  earlier  to 


say  what  were  Green's  primary  objects  in   his  mediieval  and  modern  range.  And  this 


Italy.  Here  was  municipality  on  its 
grandest  scale.  Never  was  he  so  tho- 
roughly at  home  as  in  the  stately  town- 
house  of  an  Italian  citv.  But  he  had  a 
mind  for  other  things  also.  If  I  had  not 
learned  it  in  any  other  way,  I  should  have 


was  the  distinct  result  of  his  Italian  so- 
journ. What  might  not  a  Greek  or  a 
Dalmatian  sojourn  have  done  for  him  ? 

From  another  point  of  view,  his  Italian 
travels  and  studies  had  an  effect  which 
was  hardly  so  wholesome.     His  love  for 
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Italy  was  enthusiastic  ;  he  was  always 
delighted  to  find  himself  on  what  he 
called  *the  right  side  of  the  Alps.'  It 
was  not  merely  that  that  side  of  them 
better  suited  his  failing  health  ;  he  was 
really  more  at  home  there  ;  his  nature 
was  Southern  rather  than  Teutonic. 
His  delight  in  Italy  led  him  rather  to 
despise  English  things  and  Teutonic 
things  in  general.  Though  he  came  hack 
to  English  studies,  I  doubt  whether  he 
ever,  after  crossing  the  Alps,  gave  his 
heart  and  soul  to  them  in  the  way  that 
he  did  when  he  talked  about  Dunstan 
at  Wellington.  If  he  looked  on  me 
as  a  wanderer  from  the  specially  Mer- 
cian fold,  I  came  to  look  on  him  as  a 
wanderer  from  the  wider  English  and  from 
the  still  wider  Teutonic  fold.  Yet  it 
so  happened  that  I  saw  some  of  the 
most  famous  German  cities  for  the  first 
time  in  his  company.  On  our  way 
to  Italy  in  1871  we  passed  by — I  trace 
them  in  an  order  opposite  to  that  of  our 
course — ^Innsbrtlck,  Wtlrzburg,  Mainz, 
Colonia  Agrippina  itself.  But  I  doubt 
if  any  of  them  stirred  him  up  so  much  as 
Italian  cities  of  less  fame.  In  Northern 
Germany  I  never  was  with  him.  A  jour- 
ney which  we  once  planned  to  the  oldest 
England  never  came  off. 

I  have  referred  to  his  contributions  to 
the  Saturday  Review.  I  forget  ex- 
actly when  they  began  or  when  they 
ended  :  they  were  certainly  in  full  force 
at  the  time  of  our  journey  in  1868.  He 
used  to  say  merrily  that  ne  wrote  three 
kinds  of  articles  in  that  paper.  There 
were  historical  and  topographical  articles, 
which  he  said  were  attributed  to  me. 
There  were  light  social  articles,  which  he 
said  were  attributed  to  a  lady  of  high 
rank  who  was  believed  to  write  in  the 
paper.  There  were  articles  on  matters 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  London,  which  he 
«aid  were  not  attributed  to  anybody,  be- 
cause nobody  read  them.  Of  this  last 
class  I  can  say  nothing,  save  that  they 
seemed  to  be  written  with  knowledge 
and  earnestness.  The  second  class  I 
sometimes  regretted  ;  they  often,  to  my 
taste,  at  least,  showed  a  flippancy  which 
was  unworthy  of  him.  In  them  he  some- 
times fell  into  the  small  tricks  of  style  of 
writers  immeasurably  beneath  him.  But, 
if  any  one  did  attribute  the  articles  of 
the  first  class  to  me,  he  certainly  did  me 
great  honour.  In  a  middle — as  we  used 
to  call  it — of  that  kind,  Green  was  at  his 
very  best.  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
he  was  when  dealing  with  such  a  subject 
^s  the  tombs  at  Fontevrault,  and  the  ab- 


surd proposal  for  carrying  them  away  to 
Westminster.  In  reviews  of  books  he 
was,  I  think,  less  happy.  He  said  many 
brilliant,  many  sharp,  many  true  things  ; 
but  he  never  got  over  the  temptation, 
one  most  dangerous  for  a  reviewer,  to 
judge  everythmg  by  himself.  He  never 
seemed  practically  to  understand  that 
each  man  will  do  his  work  best  by  doing 
it  in  his  own  way.  He  unconsciously 
thought  that  every  man  was  bound  to 
do  his  work  in  his,  John  Richard 
Green's,  way.  It  was  always  made  a 
matter  of  blame  against  any  writer, 
however  great  he  might  acknowledge 
his  merits  to  be  in  other  ways,  if  he 
treated  his  subject  in  a  different  fash- 
ion from  that  in  which  Green  himself 
would  have  treated  it.  Perhaps  the  most 
curious  case  of  this  was  when,  in  a  notice 
of  a  small  History  of  England,  published 
in  1873,  he  blamed  the  author  for  keep- 
ing to  the  antiquated  way  of  dividing 
by  kings'  reigns.  Up  to  that  time  every 
writer  of  English  history,  good  or  bad, 
had  divided  in  that  way  ;  but  the  Short 
History  was  going  to  appear  in  1874,  and 
in  the  Short  History  another  system  was 
going  to  be  followed. 

It  was  singular  that,  after  Green  had 
ceased  to  be  bound  to  London  by  any 
tie  of  duty,  he  bound  himself  to  London 
by  his  own  free  will  far  more  than  be- 
fore. For  some  years  before  his  death 
he  went  hardly  anywhere  in  England. 
He  never  visited  me  after  1876  ;  I  never 
could  get  him  to  stir.  His  failing  health 
doubtless  hindered  him  from  attending 
and  speaking  at  meetings  in  his  old  way  ; 
and  mdeed  he  seemed  to  have  taken 
something  of  a  dislike  to  the  process  be- 
fore his  health  disabled  him.  I  met  him 
once  on  a  platform  in  these  later  years  ; 
but  that  was  in  London,  at  the  famous 
meeting  in  Saint  James's  Hall  in  De- 
cember, 1876.  He  did  not  speak  himself  ; 
but  his  neighbourhood  and  the  animation 
of  his  look  certainly  encouraged  me,  as 
it  doubtless  did  other  speakers  also. 
During  these  later  years  our  friendship 
remained  unbroken  and  unabated  ;  I  re- 
ceived many  of  his  brilliant  letters  ;  but 
I  unavoidably  saw  less  of  him  than  in 
earlier  times.  He  was  much  in  Italy, 
and  so  was  I  ;  but  we  never  met ;  our 
places  and  seasons  and  objects  were  com- 
monly different.  I  sometimes  saw  him 
in  Londgn  ;  but  he  was  now  grown 
famous  and  was  sought  after  ;  it  was  not 
so  easy  as  in  the  old  times  to  get  him  by 
himself  or  in  the  company  of  common 
friends  only.     Of  his  later  days  I  there- 
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fore  leave  others  to  speak.  But  perhaps 
no  one  can  speak  so  well  as  I  can  of  what 
he  was  in  earlier  times,  alone  with  me  or 
among  friends  common  to  both.  The 
world  did  not  know  him  then  ;  but  I  and 
some  others  knew  him  in  the  freshness 
and  strength  of  his  youthful  power,  with 
his  whole  mind  set  on  a  great  and  con- 
genial work  from  which  I  still  regret 
that  he  was  ever  called  off  to  any  other. 
The  Short  History  is  wonderful ;  in 
many  respects  it  is  admirable.  It  did 
not  indeed  fill  up  the  particular  hole 
which  it  was  meant  to  fill  up  ;  but  it  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  another  hole  and 
filled  that  up  most  happily.  The  *  Making 
of  England '  was  needful  for  his  reputa- 
tion ;  it  has  high  merits  in  itself  ;  it  is 
amazins^  as  the  work  of  one  whose 
strength  had  already  given  way.  But 
the  Green  of  twenty  yeara  back  both 
promised  and  had  begun  greater  things 
than  these.  I  cannot  regret  that  he  has 
made  so  brilliant  an  introduction  to  my 
own  work  ;  but  it  was  not  an  introduc- 
tion for  w^hich  I  looked,  but  a  continu- 
ation. The  times  to  which  I  must  ever 
look  back  are  the  days  when  he  and  I 
walked  together  over  so  many  of  the 
most  stirring  sites  of  English,  Norman, 
and  Angevin  history,  when  he  was  plan- 
ning what  we  now  never  can  have,  the 
tale  of  the  second  Making  of  England 
told  in  full  as  perhaps  he  alone  could 
have  told  it. 

EDWABD    A.    FREEMAN. 
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(1)  A  STiort  History  of  the  English  People. 

By  J.  R.  Green,  M.  A.     1874. 

(2)  History  of  the  English  People.     By  John 

Richard  Green,    M.A.     Four    Vols. 
1877-1880. 

(3)  JStray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 

By  John  Richard  Green.     1876. 

(4)  A  Short  Geography  of  tlie  British  Islands. 

By  John  Richard  Green,  M.A,  L.L.D., 
and  Alice  Stopford  Green.     1879. 

(5)  Tlie   Making   of  England.      By   John 

Richard  Green,  M.A.,  L.L.D.    1881. 

It  is  eight  years  since  the  work  by  which 
Mr.  Green  was  first  and  is  best  known 
took  the  reading  world  by  storm,  and 
during  that  period  it  has  had  many 
critics,  some  of  them  of  profound  know- 
ledge and  trained  judgment  as  historians. 
The  verdict  of  critics  of  this  class  must 
be  received  with  respect.  They  have  de- 
tected flaws,  mainly,  however,  affecting 
what  may  be  called  annalistic  accuracy. 


but  in  no  appreciable  degree  modifying 
the  great  lines  of  the  chequered  cun*ent 
of    England's    progress   as  charted    by 
Green.     Even  the  most  eminent  of  these 
specialists  have  virtually  admitted  this,, 
and,  moreover,  that  in  a  field  of  such 
magnitude   anything    like   absolute  ac- 
curacy of  detail  is  unattainable.     With 
the  fault-hunter  pure  and  simple,  whose 
*  criticism  '  is  of  the  microscopic  kind,  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  deal  seriously. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  a  wrong  date  or 
a  defective  statement  has  in  any  case  led 
Mr.  Green  astray  in  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English   nation,  then  let 
schoolmasters      scoff      and      examinei's 
hold  up    their     hands     in     horror,     if 
so  minded.    In  examining  with  inimical 
spirit  every  line  of  eight  hundred  pages 
dealing    with     a     period     of     eighteen 
hundred       years,       it      is      easy,      by 
the   method   of  accumulation,  to  string 
together  an  array  of  errata  that  will  look 
formidable  per  se,  and  might  be  indeed 
serious  enough  in  a  text -book  whose  sole 
object  was   to   cram   for  examinations. 
Were  any  comprehensive  work  in  physi- 
cal science  made  to  stand  or  fall  by  such 
a  test,  the  result  in  most  cases  would  be 
disastrous.     A  conchologist  or  botanist 
treating  after  this  fashion  the  work  of  a 
geologist  who  attempted  to  trace  the  ev- 
olution of  our  earth  from  its  birth  till 
now,  misfht  easily  bring  together  a  for- 
midable^ooking  list  of  misplaced  or  mis- 
named fossils,  which  might  impose  upon 
the  uninitiated,  but  which  would  in  no 
degree  affect  the  general  current  of  the 
geologist's     speculations,     or  *  leave     a 
speck    of   doubt    upon    his    great    con- 
clusions ;       when       divided      by       the 
period     they     vanish     into     a    remote 
decimal.       Whatever     objections     may 
have  been  taken  to  Mr.  Green's  work  on 
this  score,  when  impartially  examined 
they  have  been  found  in  no  way  to  af- 
fect the   fair  proportions   of  the   great 
lines  on  which  he  set  himself  to  work 
out  the  development  of  our  history.     For 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  leading 
features   of   the   collective   work  which 
Green  has  left  behind  him  :  he  has  at- 
tempted, as  no  one  ever  did  before,  to 
apply  to  historical  research  the  methods 
which  have  been  so  successful  in  physical 
science ;  he  has  sought  to  discover  the 
leading    characteristics   of    the    various 
elements  which  have  gone  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  English  nation,  to  realize 
the  great    features    of  their  *  environ- 
ment,' to  detect  the  nature  and  results 
of  their  interaction,  and  to  trace  the  con- 
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sequent  evolution  from  period  to  period. 
The  remarks  which  follow  are  suggested 
mainly  by  this  conception  of  his  work. 

To  form  an  adequate  and  just  judg- 
ment of  Green's  work,  it  ought  to  be 
looked  at  as  a  whole.  It  is  natural  that 
in  popular  estimation  his  name  should  be 
almost  exclusively  associated  with  his 
universally  known  *■  Short  History  of  the 
English  People,'  of  which,  we  believe, 
something  like  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold  in  eight  years. 
But  eveji  this  condensed  resume  of 
Green's  researches  and  speculations  dis- 
tinguishes him  in  some  leading  points 
from  all  his  predecessors.  It  is  some- 
times taken  for  granted  that  the  immense 
popularity  of  Green's  Short  History  is 
solely  due  to  its  fascinating  style,  to 
which,  it  has  been  said,  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  sacrifice  accuracy  where  accuracy 
would  have  diminished  the  cadence  of  a 
fine  sentence.  On  this  latter  point  we 
have  said  enough  already  ;  and  the  fact 
that  in  his  larger  histories,  and  still  more 
in  his  *  Making  of  England,'  he  unspar- 
ingly corrected  the  inaccuracies  of  his 
earlier  work,  proves  that  with  him  truth 
was  the  supreme  motive.  '  Style '  has 
been  referred  to  by  some  critics  as  if  it 
were  a  weakness  on  the  historian's  part, 
an  unfortunate  vice  that  must  inevitably 
detract  from  the  substantial  merit  of  any 
historical  work.  In  this  respect  Green 
has  shared  the  fate  of  Macaulay,  who,  it 
is  admitted,  as  a  great  politico-historical 
orator,  had  no  hesitation  in  pointing  his 
periods  so  as  to  tell  against  the  party  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  depreciate.  A 
historian,  we  have  been  recently  told, 
has  no  business  to  have  any  style  at  all ; 
if  ever  he  dares  to  break  out  into  enthu- 
siasm, or  attempt  any  dramatic  or  pic- 
turesque reproduction  of  the  past,  he  is 
at  once  to  be  distrusted.  His  sacred 
duty,  it  has  been  maintained,  is  to  be 
uniformly  dull,  to  be  the  mere  recorder 
of  bald  facts  and  dates,  to  rigidly  sup- 
press every  tendency  to  go  beyond  the 
rdle  of  the  chronicler  and  annalist.  But 
is  there  not  here  a  confounding  of  two 
distinct  functions.  The  historian  of  the 
annalistic  type,  the  searcher  after  and 
recorder  of  facts,  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  reconstructive  historian  that 
the  mere  recorder  or  collector  of  Nature's 
data  does  to  the  man  of  scientific  imagi- 
nation, who  has  the  faculty  of  arranging 
these  data  in  their  natural  sequences, 
allotting  them  their  place  in  the  great 
system  of  which  they  form  part,  and  on 
their  basis  reconstructing  the  past  history 


of  our  globe,  or  penetrating  into  and  in- 
terpreting the  mysteries  of  unreachable- 
space.     The  two  functions  may  be  and 
often  are  combined  in  one  ;  but  were  the 
former  considered  the   only   legitimate 
exercise  of  human  inquisitiveness,  then 
all  advance  beyond  the  tangible  and  vis> 
ible  would  be  impossible.     In  the  science 
of  geology  itself — one  of  the  most  useful 
handmaids  of  history,  with  which,  more- 
over, history  has  many  analogies — had 
thci  legitimate  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  reconstructive  faculty,  been  for- 
bidden, and  the  researches  of  its  devo- 
tees been  confined  to  the  mere  tabulation 
of  minerals  and  fossils,  all  progress  be- 
yond a  mere  catalogue  would  have  been 
impossible.     On  the  other  hand,  by  the 
aid  of  this   most   wonderful   of  human 
faculties,  what  stupendous  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  past  half -century,  and 
what   momentous  and  startling   conclu- 
sions have  been  reached  as  to  the  past 
history  of  our  globe,  even  when  all  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  flights  of  unfet- 
tered fancy.     So  has  it  been  in  astrono- 
my, especially  since  the  invention  of  the 
spectroscope,     which     would    be    little 
better  than  a  toy  if  it  were  forbidden  to 
do  more  than  tabulate  the   dimensions- 
and  tints  revealed  by  its  prisms.     A  fact 
is   a  fact,   and  can    hardly    be    stated 
in     more     than     one     way  ;       let      it,, 
however,     be     subjected    to    the    pris- 
matic     analysis      of      the      scientific 
or  historical  imagination  and  then  it  may 
be  made  to   yield,  with  the  help  of   as- 
sured analogies,  material  for  the  recon- 
struction of  a  long  past  era  or  the  syn- 
thesis of  a  far-distant    sun  ;    and    the 
representation    of    such    reconstruction 
affords  unlimited  scope  for  the  exercise- 
of  what  is  known  as  style.     In  the  case 
of  the  historian  it  may  talce  the  form  of  the 
splendid  panorama  of  Gibbon,  the  teem- 
ing stage  of  Macaulay,  the  exhaustive 
analysis,  graphic  portraiture,  and  woeful 
jeremiads  of   Carlyle,  or   the  intensely 
sympathetic  realizations  of  Green. 
*    Green  writes  the  story  of  his  England 
as  a  keenly  observant  American  traveller 
might  record  the  impressions  of  a  jour- 
ney through  the  dear  old  home  of  his- 
fathers.  He  himself  realizes  the  England 
of  the   past,   its   topography,   and    the 
features,  forms,  and    characters    of   it& 
successive  swarms  of  invaders,  as  if  he 
had  been  an  onlooker  of  the  whole  series^ 
of  transactions.     With  his  keenness  of 
imagination,  combined  with  his  intensely 
sympathetic    admiration    for    the    race 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  England's 
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greatness,  Green  could  not  choose  but 
overflow  in  graphic  eloquence  that  is  al- 
most epic.  But  his  was  no  mere  out- 
burst of  uninformed  exuberance.  lie 
was  nearly  forty  years  of  age  when  he 
published  his  Short  History,  and  he  had 
been  amassing  materials  for  it  all  his  life. 
How  exhaustive  and  painstaking  was  his 
investigation  into  the  materials  of  our 
•early  history  is  seen  in  the  abundant 
notes  to  his  *  Making  of  England,'  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  went  to 
work  throughout  in  mastering  the  au- 
thorities on  which  he  based  his  structure. 
His  eager  eloquence  of  style  is  simply 
the  reflection  of  his  clearness  of  concep- 
tion and  his  enthusiasm  for  his  sud- 
ject. 

Mr.  Green  was  naturally  a  rapid 
writer  ;  we  are  told  he  had  often  two  or 
three  articles  a  week  in  *  The  Saturday 
Review,'  each  written  in  a  day's  time,  in 
the  midst  of  his  hard  work  as  an  East 
End  clergyman  ;  and  how  brightly  and 
richly  he  could  write  on  many  topics  may 
be  seen  from  his  *  Stray  Studies.'  The 
fact  of  the  long  delay  in  the  publication 
of  his  Short  History  shows  how  little  he 
was  carried  away  by  his  facile  pen,  and, 
as  it  was,  he  published  at  last  only  in 
deference  to  the  irresistible  urgings  of 
his  friends.  For  it  early  became  evident 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  his  living 
beyond  his  prime,  and  that  if  he  were  to 
accomplish  even  a  part  of  the  work  he 
had  allotted  himself,  he  must  make  haste. 
It  was  only  by  giving  up  his  journalistic 
work,  which  would  have  yielded  him  an 
ample  income,  and  devoting  himself  en- 
tirely  to  historical  research  and  to  the 
publication  of  the  results,  that  he  was 
able  to  make  headway  with  his  task.  He 
died  in  his  very  prime  ;  he  had  profited 
by  the  criticisms  of  enemies  and  friends 
— ^how  much  is  evident  even  from  the  ex- 
panded edition  of  his  History,  and  still 
more  so  from  the  almost  excessive  cau- 
tion shown  in  his  ^  Making  of  England.' 
So  fastidious,  indeed,  had  he  become, 
that  it  is  well  known  that  the  forth- 
coming work  on  '  The  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land' had  been  recast  and  almost  re- 
written, and  might  probably  have  been 
so  again  ere  he  himself  was  satisfied.  To 
the  day  of  his  death  his  brain  was  as 
vigorous  and  his  intellect  as  keen  as  ever, 
and  seemed  good  for  another  quarter  of 
a  century's  work ;  but,  full  or  life  and 
vigorous  as  they  were,  they  had  to  be 
laid  in  the  same  grave  with  his  wasted 
•body  :  a  cruel  loss  it  seems  to  friends  and 


readers  ;  in  their  estimation,  at  least,  'he 
hath  not  left  his  peer.' 

Green's  almost  passionate  enthusiasm 
for  the  rude  heroes  and  rough  deeds  of 
our  early  history  was  in  strange  contrast 
to  his  own  feeble  frame.  While  no  one 
could  ever  attribute  to  him  any  sympa- 
thy with  cruelty  and  oppression,  he  seems 
to  glory  in  the  ruthless  vigour  which  in 
the  Saxons  drove  the  Celts  to  *  extermi- 
nation '  or  to  the  mountains,  harried  our 
coasts  under  the  Danes,  or  imposed  upon 
us  a  dynasty  and  an  aristocracy  under 
the  Normans.  But  in  this  it  was  simply 
in  the  indispensable  material  and  moral 
basis  of  the  future  towering  greatness  of 
the  nation  that  he  delighted  ;  and  one 
beauty  of  his  history  is  that  he  traces 
the  evolution  of  these  gross  elements, 
under  the  varying  influences  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  into  the 
(surely  nobler)  product  of  to-day.  Every 
feature  of  that  old  Teutonic  life  and 
polity  seemed  dear  to  him,  with  its 
*  wicks '  and  *  hams,'  its  *  steads  '  and 
'  tuns,'  its  *  eorls  '  and  *  ceorls,'  its  *  free- 
necked  men  '  and  even  its  slaves,  and  its 
semi  -  communistic  clannishness.  And 
some  modification  of  this  old  English 
life,  to  judge  solely  from  his  writings, 
was  Green's  ideal  of  the  politico-social 
commonwealth ;  a  state  wherein  all 
should  be  *  free-necked '  men,  where  all 
should  have  a  real  interest  in  the  land 
and  the  commonweal,  where  only  those 
who  were  strongest  in  the  highest  sense 
should  lead,  and  where  throughout  there 
should  be  a  prevailing  sense  of  common 
kinship,  visibly  embodied  in  the  king — 
the  'cyning,'  the  head  of  the  kin. 
Throughout  his  works-  this  ideal,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  is  present  to 
his  mind,  and  serves  as  Lis  criterion  for 
all  the  svstems  which  successive  rulers 
endeavoured  to  impose  upon  the  English 
people. 

While  (rreen's  style  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  and  patent  features  of  his  work, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  most  important. 
He  is  probably  the  first  who  has  intro- 
duced the  methods  of  physical  science 
into  history,  who  has  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  English  people 
from  an  evolutionary  standpoint.  He 
tells  us  in  his  preface  to  the  Short  His- 
tory that  he  passes  lightly  and  briefly 
over  the  details  of  foreign  wars  and 
diplomacies,  the  personal  adventures  of 
kings  and  nobles,  the  pomp  of  courts,  or 
the  intrigues  of  favourites,  and  dwells 
at  length  on  the  incidents  of  the  consti- 
tutional, intellectual,  and  social  advance 
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in  which  we  read  the  history  of  the 
nation  itself. 

If  I  have  said  little  of  the  glories  of  Cressy 
it  is  because  I  have  dwelt  much  on  the  wrong 
and  misery  which  prompted  the  verse  of 
Longland  and^  the  preaching  of  Ball.  ...  I 
have  restored  to  their  place  among  the 
achievements  of  Englishmen  *  The  Faerie 
Queen  *  and  the  *  Novum  Organum. '  I  have 
set  Shakspere  among  the  heroes  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  and  placed  the  scientific  in- 
quiries of  the  Royal  Society  side  by  side 
with  the  victories  of  the  New  Model. 

He  looks  upon  the  missionary,  the  poet, 
the  printer,  the  merchant,  the  philoso- 
pher as  factors  of  high  importance  in 
the  problem  of  our  history.  His  best 
known  work  is  rightly  named  a  *  History 
of  the  English  People; '  the  development 
of  this  organism  he  endeavours  to  trace  af- 
ter much  the  same  method  as  the  biologist 
might  work  out  the  evolution  and  life- 
history  of  an  animal  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  Secondary  down  to  its 
latest  form.      v^ 

I  have  said  that  in  estimating  the  posi- 
tion and  value  of  Green's  work  we  must 
regard  it  as  a  whole,  and  his  method  is 
seen  in  its  fullest  development  in  the 
'Making  of  England,'  and  also  in  the 
*  Short  Geography  of  the  British  Islands,' 
which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  his 
accomplished  and  sympathetic  wife. 
His  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  nation's 
environment  upon  its  development  is 
evident  throughout ;  and  one  prime  ele- 
ment in  this  environment  is  the  geo- 
graphy and  topography  of  the  country 
in  which  the  people  dwell.  '  Physical 
geography,'  he  tells  us  in  his  *  Making 
of  England,'  *  has  still  its  part  to  play  in 
the  written  record  of  that  human  history 
to  which  it  gives  so  much  of  its  shape 
and  form  ;  and  in  the  present  work  I 
have  striven,  however  imperfectly,  to 
avail  myself  of  its  aid.'  His  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  topography  of  England  in 
descriptions  and  maps,  at  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  invasion,  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  his  genius  ;  it  has  all  the  vividness  of 
a  traveller's  story.  How  powerfully  the 
surface-features  of  the  country  at  this 
period — its  dense  forests  and  impassable 
swamps,  unbridged  rivers  and  frowning 
mountains,  its  Roman  towns  and  farms 
and  villa  clearings — influenced  the  char- 
acter of  this  conquest  and  the  subsequent 
division  of  the  country,  he  brings  out 
with  singular  impressiveness.  And  the 
modifications  which  these  features  un- 
derwent in  the  course  of  our  history  are 
never  lost  sight  of  as  an  ever-present  fac- 


tor in  the  nation's  development.  It  waa 
this  great  principle  of  adaptation  to  en- 
vironment, to  adopt  the  scientific  phrase,, 
which,  he  shows,  led  to  the  peculiarly 
English  institution — home-life.  Speak- 
ing of  wealth  and  social  progress  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  he  says,  'It  is  from 
this  period  that  we  can  first  date  the 
rise  of  a  conception  which  seems  to  us 
now  a  peculiarly  English  one,  the  con- 
ception of  domestic  comfort.  The  chim- 
ney corner,  so  closely  associated  with 
family  life,  came  into  existence  with  the 
general  introduction  of  chimneys,  a  fea- 
ture rare  in  ordinary  houses  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign.'  This  is  only  one 
of  the  many  instances  of  the  true  scien- 
tific instinct  of  Green  in  seeking  for  the 
many  apparently  insignificant  but  real 
influences  that  have  contributed  to  make 
the  English  people  all  that  they  are. 
Perhaps  a  still  more  striking  instance 
than  the  above  is  the  Black  Death  of 
1348,  which,  as  he  shows,  contributed 
with  other  influences  then  at  work,  by 
the  ravages  it  made  among  the  labouring 
classes,  leading  to  a  scarcity  of  hands,  to 
bring  on  the  first  great  struggle  between 
capital  and  labour.  Again,  in  his  Geo- 
graphy, the  leading  motive  throughout 
is  to  show  the  influence  of  physical  con- 
ditions upon  the  entire  topography,  and 
the  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  that  the  growth 
of  great  cities  and  industrial  centres  is 
no  mere  matter  of  chance,  but  is  subject 
to  laws  as  well-defined  and  real  as  the 
course  of  a  river.  In  thus  tracing  the 
influence  of  its  surroundings  upon  the 
history  of  a  people,  Mr.  Green  may  be 
taken  as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  school  of 
historians.  His  own  life  was  too  short 
to  allow  him  to  work  out  his  conception 
to  its  ultimate  issues  ;  let  us  hope  that 
his  mantle  will  fall  on  one  equally  able 
for  the  task.  The  future  historian  will 
be  but  imperfectly  equipped  for  his  work 
unless  he  is  competent  to  appreciate  the 
influences  which  physical  geography  in 
its  widest  sense,  including  climate,  is 
calculated  to  exercise  upon  the  course 
of  a  nation's  history.  Virtue,  Byron 
tells  us,  depends  on  latitude  ;  but  so  do 
many  other  national  characteristics  ;  and 
forgetfulness  of  this  truth  has  in  history 
led  to  many  erroneous  judgments,  and 
in  politics  even  to  disasters. 

But,  after  all,  the  theatre  without  the 
actors  is  the  shell  without  the  kernel, 
and  the  historian's  main  business  is  to* 
tell,  in  all  its  depth  md  breadth,  the 
story  of  the  nation  with  which  he  deals. 
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In  his  preface  to  the  'Making  of  Eng- 
land,' and  indeed  throughout  that  work, 
Green  shows  his  sense  of  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  nation's 
early  history  to  the  right  understanding 
of  its  subsequent  progress.  Fortunately 
the  researches  of  Guest  and  Freeman  and 
Stubbs  and  other  masterly  students  of 
this  early  period  had  placed  a  large 
amount  of  material  at  his  disposal ;  and 
these,  with  his  own  independent  investi- 
gations, afforded  him  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  splendid  picture  of  early  Eng- 
lish life.  Green,  like  the  school  to  which 
he  mainly  belongs,  devotes  little  at- 
tention to  the  pre- English  life  of  Britain  ; 
and,  like  that  school,  he  believes  the 
English  conquest  was  at  first  largely  one 
of  extermination. 

But  has  not  the  extermination  theory 
been  carried  too  far  by  this  school,  and 
have  not  the  scanty  expressions  in  the 
«arly  records,  on  which  they  base  their 
conclusions,  been  interpreted  too  liter- 
ally ?  That  the  slaughter  was  at  first 
ruthless  enough  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
that  anything  like  extermination  was  the 
result,  even  over  the  districts  first  oc- 
cupied, is  diflicult  to  credit.  At  any  rate, 
as  the  invaders  did  not  bring  over  their 
-women  until  they  began  to  be  well  set- 
tled, they  would  only  be  following  the 
universal  practice  in  such  cases,  by  form- 
ing  alliances  with  the  women  of  the 
Britons.  The  test  of  language  is  not  a 
satisfactory  one  ;  races  mix,  but  lan- 
guages never  do — either  the  one  or  the 
other  becomes  the  absolute  conqueror. 
At  all  events,  taking  all  the  conditions 
into  consideration,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Celtic  element  left  even  in  the 
first  conquered  districts  was  much  larger 
than  even  Mr.  Green  is  inclined  to  admit ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  since  then, 
at  least,  a  very  strong  infusion  of  that 
element  has  found  its  way  into  the  origi- 
nal Teutonic  groundwork.  That  the  so- 
called  *  Celtic '^element  itself  was  strongly 
modified  by  a  pre-Celtic  element,  of  quite 
a  different  type,  all  recent  research  goes 
to  prove  ;  and  this  combined  element  has 
certainly  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  the  English  char- 
acter— features  which,  with  the  increase  of 
facilities  for  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  are  bound 
to  become  more  and  more  common.  Still, 
that  the  mark  left  by  the  Teutonic  set- 
tlers was  broad  and  lasting  over  the  east, 
the  centre,  and  the  soutn  of  England, 
must  be  admitted  ;  that  the  peasant  of 
Hampshire  or  Oxfordshire,  for  example, 


is  of  quite  a  different  type  from  that  to 
be  found  in  Ayrshire  or  Midlothian,  or 
even  in  Yorkshire,  is  patent.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  the  long  years  of  practical 
serfdom  to  which  the  south  English 
peasant  has  been  subjected,  or  to  the 
stronger  infusion  of  the  fiery  spirit  of 
the  Celt  in  the  N^orth  Briton,  would  be 
a  curious  subject  for  investigation.  That 
Green,  though  he  did  not  seem  to  regard 
the  British  element  as  of  real  conse- 
quence to  the  political  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  nation,  still  felt  that  it  help- 
ed to  modify  our  national  characteristics, 
is  evident  in  the  chapters  he  devotes  to 
literature.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  en- 
tirely light  in  maintaining  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  relations  between  the 
invaders  and  the  invaded,  the  former 
completely  supplanted  the  latter  so  far 
as  political,  social,  and  religious  institu- 
tions were  concerned.  In  this  respect 
the  country  took  a  completely  new  de- 
parture, and  one  great  object  of  Green 
IS  to  show  that  amid  many  disturbing 
influences  and  retrogressions,  it  is  with 
the  development  of  this  Teutonic  politico- 
social  polity  that  the  historian  of  Eng- 
land has  chiefly  to  deal.  In  this  system, 
in  its  simplest  form,  power  was  vested 
in  the  people,  or  at  least  in  the  freemen  ; 
for  even  as  far  back  as  we  can  go  these 
free  Teutons  had  their  slaves.  This,  then, 
is  the  starting-point  of  Green's  *  History 
of  the  English  People.'  As  time  went  on, 
modifications  of  the  primitive  system 
were  made  from  all  sides.  As  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  (the  term  is  convenient,  and  we 
must  use  it  in  spite  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
protest)  increased  in  numbers,  and  as 
their  organization  grew  in  complexity, 
as  permanent  kings  and  nobles  became 
fixed  institutions,  as  the  Church  estab- 
lished a  more  and  more  firm  footing,  the 
original  system  acquired  a  somewhat 
attenuated  form.  Then  the  Danish  in- 
vasions introduced  a  powerful  modifying 
element  and  a  large  addition  to  the  popu- 
lation, though  in  all  respects  essentially 
of  the  same  type  as  the  original  invaders. 
More  powerful  still  in  its  influence  on  the 
course  of  our  social  and  political  history 
was  the  Norman  element,  which  threat- 
ened indeed  at  first  to  crush  the  people, 
obliterate  their  language,  and  entirely 
subvert  what  free  institutions  remained. 
These,  then,  ate  the  elements  with  which 
Green  has  to  work.  He  realizes  to  him- 
self, and  represents  with  striking  pre- 
cision to  the  reader,  the  leading  character- 
istics of  these  three  great  factors,  their 
varying  tendencies,  the  influences  which 
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were  at  work  from  time  to  time  to  in- 
troduce fresh  modifications,  and  the  final 
resultant  of  the  interaction  of  these  com- 
plex forces. 

To  have  recourse  again  to  scientific 
phraseology,  Green  takes  as  his  organism 
the  English  people  as  a  whole,  and, 
with  a  method  which  is  essentially  scien- 
tific, notes  all  the  forces,  both  internal 
and  externa],  which  throughout  the  cen- 
turies have  been  at  work  to  change  and 
modify  its  form  and  character.  Nothing 
of  moment  escapes  his  keen  eye,  from 
Icings  and  battles  and  Royal  Societies 
down  to  peasant  revolts  and  the  intro- 
duction of  chimneys.  And  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  as  to  the  class  with  which 
Green's  sympathy  most  strongly  lay.  He 
never  throughout  loses  sight  of  that  great 
body  of  freemen  who,  before  they  came 
to  their  new  England,  *  had  been  tilling, 
judging,  or  fighting  for  themselves  by  the 
Northern  Sea,*  and  who,  when  their  fight- 
ing was  over  in  their  new  home,  settled 
down  into  farmers,  and.  raised  their 
homes  beside  the  heap  of  goblin-haunted 
stones  that  marked  the  site  of  the  villa 
they  had  burned.  It  is  the  fortunes  of 
this  great  body,  the  real  English  people, 
that  Green  sets  himself  to  trace  through- 
out ;  their  degradation  through  long  cen- 
turies, with  fitful  outbursts  to  regain 
their  freedom,  which  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  until,  after  Naseby  (when, 
he  tells  us,  ^  Modern  England  came  in ' ), 
that  gradual  but  continuous  upheaval 
began  which  is  going  on  even  now,  and 
of  which  the  end  is  far  enough  off.  The 
history  of  England,  as  we  read  it  in  the 
pages  of  Green,  has  been  a  struggle  for 
privilege  on  the  part  of  the  few,  and  con- 
tinued protests  on  thq  part  of  the  many 
against  the  existence  of  any  privileged 
classes  whatever.  In  our  own  history, 
as  in  that  of  the  world  generally,  we 
must  look  very  deep  down  or  very  high 
up  indeed',  before  we  can  trace  the  exist- 
ence of  any  guiding  power  or  principle 
except  the  right  of  might,  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  the  survival  of  the 
strongest.  But  in  our  case,  as  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  Green's  pages,  the  evolu- 
tion which  results  from  the  forces  at 
work  within  and  without,  has  been  grad- 
ually bringing  more  and  more  to  the 
front  the  might  of  the  many,  and  that, 
struggle  as  tne  privileged  few  may,  to 
retain  for  themselves  the  exclusive  enioy- 
ment  of  all  *  the  goods  the  gods  provide,' 
the  final  result  cannot  be  doubtful.  Hap- 
pily we  in  England  work  by  evolution 
and   not  by  revolution ;  for  any  little 


revolution  we  have  had  has  not  been  fac- 
titious, but  the  final  outcome  of  a  long 
series  of  natural  causes,  and  therefore  the 
results  we  do  achieve,  though  slow  in 
process,  are  sure.  No  historian  that  we 
know  of  has  so  clearly  shown  the  anti- 
quity of  such  apparently  quite  modem 
phenomena  as  the  struggle  between  cap- 
ital and  labour,  proprietor  and  tenant, 
farmer  and  peasant ;  the  socialism  of 
John  Ball,  away  back  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  differs  but  little  from  the  com- 
munism of  our  own  time.  With  equal 
clearness  does  Green  bring  out  the  influ- 
ences upon  literature,  morality,  and  ac- 
tion of  the  prevailing  forces  of  the 
different  periods ;  the  deadness  of  all 
high  enterprise  between  the  time  of 
Chaucer  and  that  of  Spenser  ;  the  mighty 
awakening  in  all  directions  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  new  learning,  or  rather 
which  arose  from  the  subtle  forces  that 
found  in  the  new  learning  only  one  of 
their  outlets  ;  the  deep  and  widespread 
effects  which  permeated  society  from  the 
common  reading  of  the  Bible.  In  short, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  true  scientific  in- 
quirer. Green  endeavours  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  surface,  and  to  expose  the 
many  and  complex  causes  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  phenomena  that 
mark  the  course  of  English  history.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  held  wars 
and  kings  of  no  account,  as  real  influ- 
ences in  moulding  the  character  of  the 
society  of  their  time.  See  what  he  says 
of  the  cprruption  of  the  temper  of  tne 
English  people  by  the  hundred  years' 
war  with  France  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ;  and  with  such  in- 
stances before  us  as  Henry  VIII.,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Charles  I.,  he  would  be  blind 
indeed  who  could  not  see  how  powerfully 
under  certain  conditions  of  society  the 
personal  character  of  a  monarch  might 
modify  the  current  of  progress.  But 
Green  s  great  merit  is  that  he  gives  such 
causes  no  more  than  their  true  value,  and 
brings  to  the  front  many  others,  appa- 
rently insignificant,  but,  when  tracked  to 
their  ultimate  issues,  seen  to  be  far  more 
potent. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  belief  that 
history,  like  literature,  is  beyond  the  pale 
of  science.  The  truth  is  that  every  de- 
partment of  human  inquiry  is  amenable  to 
scientific  treatment ;  and  in  the  search  for 
truth  this  is  the  only  method  that  can 
assure  success.  Even  art  would  gain 
sometimes  if  the  artist  had  a  little  more 
respect  to  science,  which  is  simply  accu- 
rate methodized  knowledge ;    and  thus 
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we  might  escape  the  hon'ors  of  a  rain- 
bow with  the  colours  inverted,  impossi- 
ble sunset  tints,  and  solitary  stars  resting 
between  the  horns  of  the  crescent  moon. 
It  is  one  of  Green's  great  merits  that  he 
brushed  aside  the  froth  and  scum  of  his- 
tory and  penetrated  deep  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  its  ever-moving  stream,  took  note 
of  all  its  eddies  and  currents  and  shoals,and 
endeavoured  to  discover  all  the  influ- 
ences at  work  modfying  its  strength  and 
direction.  When  he  brings  his  English  peo- 
ple on  the  scene,  they  are  ruthless  inva- 
ders and  occupiei's  of  other  people's  lands  ; 
and  whatever  other  changes  may  have 
happened  to  their  character  and  temper, 
and  culture,  however  mighty  may  have 
been  their  advance  on  the  highway  of 
.  civilization,  he  leaves  them  nearly  as 
ruthless  intruders  as  ever  upon  the  do- 
mains of  other  people.  Whatever  other 
characteristics  they  may  have  lost  in 
their  long  journey  from  Central  Asia  to 
the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  and  what- 
ever modifications  they  may  have  under- 
gone in  their  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ples among  whom  they  passed,  their  love 
of  freedom  and  their  migrating  tenden- 
cies have  never  left  them.  Mixed  we 
are — perhaps  as  mixed  as  any  race  on 
earth — but  there  are  certain  characteris- 
tics which  remain  dominant  not  only  at 
home  but  in  the  new  Englands  we  have 
founded  all  over  the  world,  and  where,  in 
spite  of  the  still  greater  mixture  which 
has  taken  place,  those  features  that  we 
fondly  designate  Anj^lo-Saxon  still  re- 
main supreme.  In  6reen's  works  the 
persistence  of  these  indomitable  charac- 
teristics is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  their 
action  is  traced  through  ever-varying 
surroundings.  A  greater  than  Green 
may  arise,  who  may  surpass  him  on  his 
own  lines  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  story  of  the  dominant  race  of  the 
world  told  with  a  more  stirring  elo- 
quence, with  a  truer  appreciation  of  its 
greatness  and  its  weakness,  or  with  a 
more  earnest  desire  to  discover  the  exact 
truthb  He  has  the  special  merit  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  who  attempted  to  real- 
ize that  *  history '  is  a  connected  series  of 
phenomena,  capable  of  interpretation  on 
the  same  methods  as  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge. 
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Art.  VIIL — Tfie  Liberation  Society. 

(1)  Meport  of  the  proceedings    of   the 

Thirteenth  Triennial  Conference  of 
the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Re- 
ligion from   State- Patronage    and 
Control, 

(2)  The    Liberation    Society :    its  past 
work  and  present  position. 

Whatever  be  the  demerits  of  the  society 
known  as  *The  Liberation  Society,'  it 
has,  at  least,  the  virtue  of  *  staying- 
power,'  otherwise  it  would  never  have 
lived  to  hold  a  thirteeenth  Triennial  Con- 
ference. In  that  respect  it  differs  from 
all  the  organizations  of  a  similar  kind 
which  preceded  it.  *  The  Protestant  So- 
ciety for  the  protection  of  Religious  Lib- 
erty,'founded  in  1811,  alter  the  defeat 
of  Lord  Sidmouth's  Bill  ;  the  '  Ecclesias- 
tical Knowledge  Society; '  the  *  Religious 
Freedom  Society; '  the  *  Evangelical  Vol- 
untary Church  Association,'  together 
with  a  committee  formed  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  Church  rates,  and  another 
committee  to  promote  the  return  of  re- 
ligious liberty  candidates  at  elections, 
were  all  more  or  less  short-lived  institu- 
tions. And  their  fail  are  naturally  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  disappointment  among 
Nonconformists,  and  helped  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  political  weakness.  In 
the  first  number  of  *  The  Nonconfonn- 
ist,'  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  Lib- 
eration Societv,  Mr.  Miall  described 
English  Dissenters  as  being  *  like  a  dis- 
banded army.  The  materials  of  strength 
exist  among  them  in  abundance,  but^ 
without  the  discipline  which  once  com- 
bined them,  and  rendered  them  available 
against  the  foes  of  religious  freedom.* 
And  these  were  alleged  to  be  the  causes 
of  such  a  state  of  thmgs — 

The  fitful  and  convulsive  energy  they  have 
at  times  displayed  has  been,  almost  without 
exception,  on  the  outermost  region  of  the 
ground  for  which  they  have  contended.  As 
a  body  they  have  uniformly  acted  as  though 
they  were  ashamed  of  their  leading  principle 
and  secretly  distrustful  of  its  eflfieacy  ;  and 
they  have  wasted  their  efforts  in  a  series  of 
petty  skirmishes,  which  have  served  only  to 
win  for  them  more  comfortable  quarters, 
without  bringing  them  a  whit  nearer  to  the 
attainment  of  their  ultimate  object.  Their 
war  has  been  one  of  detail,  not  of  principle. 
They  have  fought  for  themselves,  rather  than 
for  truth.  The  time  is  now  come,  either  to 
give  up  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in  de- 
spair, or  to  strike  a  blow  '  at  the  heart  of  af- 
fairs'— to  abandon  the  ground  of  expediency, 
and  resolutely  to  take  up  that  of  principle. 
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Before  Dissenters  can  hope  to  make  way  they 
must  make  the  basis  of  their  operations  na- 
tional rather  than  sectarian — must  aim  not  so 
much  to  right  themselves  as  to  right  Christi- 
anity. The  union  of  Church  and  State  is  the 
real  evil  against  which  their  efforts  must  be 
directed.  In  labouring  to  sever  this  unseemly 
connection  they  will  serve  the  nation,  they 
will  aid  religion,  and  they  will  free  them- 
selves. 

It  would  now  serve  no  practical  pur- 

Eose  to  inquire  how  far  these  sharp  re- 
ukes  were  merited  ;  though  we  have  the 
impression  that  they  were  aimed  at  par- 
ticular individuals  and  journals,  supposed 
at  that  time  to  represent  the  political 
aims  of  Nonconformists.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  Liberation  Society  was 
inspired  with  the  sentiments  thus  ex- 
pressed, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  first 
business  of  its  founders  was  to  defend 
themselves  asainst  the  open  attacks,  or 
the  secret  disparagement,  of  those  who, 
while  holding  their  principles,  regarded 
them  as  *  extreme  men,'  who  were  com- 
mitting themselves  to  a  hopeless,  if  not 
a  miscnieyous  enterprise. 

This,  no  doubt,  made  the  growth 
of  the  new  movement  slower  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been ; 
but  the  dogged  pertinacity  of  its 
promoters  overcame  these  and  similar 
obstacles,  and  though  at  times  little  or 
no  progress  may  have  been  perceptible, 
we  believe  that  the  society  has  never  lost 

f round,  or  been  endangered  by  either 
nancial  deficits,  or  internal  divisions,  or 
declining  enthusiasm.  Except  in  regard 
to  some  minor  points,  there  has  been 
singularly  little  change  in  the  society's 
constitution,  and  none  in  regard  to  its 
purposes  and  dominating  spirit.*  With 
a  very  few  exceptions,  its  originators 
have  now  nearly^all  passed  away,  and  yet 
we  imagine  that  if  Mr.  Miall,  Dr.  Price, 
Mr.  Bumet,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Dr.  Cox,  and 

♦  Striking  testimony  to  this  fact'has  been 
furnished  in  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bochester,  at  the  late  Bocheeiter  Diocesan 
Conference.  Referring  to  the  *  influential 
and  crowded  meeting '  held  at  the  ^  Metropo- 
litan Tabernacle,'  the  Bishop  asked,  *  What 
was  the  real  significance  of  that  meeting  ?  It 
was,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  strong  and 
impassioned  religious  enthusiasm,  which  ran 
like  a  lighted  torch  from  one  end  of  the  meet- 
ing to  another,  in  behalf  of  what  they  called 
the  liberation  of  religion  from  State-control, 
and  in  their  evidently  sincere  belief  (for  I 
hold  it  impossible  to  regard  that  meeting  as 
but  an  organized  hypocrisy),  that  what  they 
describe  as  emancipation  from  the  authority 
of  Parliament  would  bring  us  greater  power 
and  a  freer  testimony  for  GkxL' 
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others,  who  attended  the  *  Crown  and 
Anchor '  Conference  at  which  the  society 
was  established  in  1844,  could  have  been 
present  at  the  recent  conference  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  they  would  have 
borne  grateful  testimony  to  both  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  principles  boldly 
avowed  nearly  forty  years  ago  had  been 
adhered  to,  and  the  success  with  which 
they  had  been  advocated.  We  do  not 
know  whether  a  parallel  case  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  organizations  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  political  and 
ecclesiastical  changes  ;  but,  recollecting 
how  many  associations  and  committees 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
public  agitations  have  been  formed  and 
dissolved  during  the  same  period,  we 
cannot  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Liberation  Society 
still  exists,  with  all  its  machinery  in 
vigorous  action,  and  with  influence 
greater,  probably,  than  it  has  ever  before 
possessed,  indicates  the  vitality  of  its 
principles,  and  holds  out  a  promise  of  the 
accomplishment  in  its  entirety  of  its 
ultimate  object. 

To  the  inquiry,  *  What  has  the  Libera- 
tion Society  actually  accomplished  ? '  no 
complete  answer  can  be  given,  because 
its  work  has  been  of  a  twofold  kind — ^the 
formation  and  guidance  of  opinion,  and 
the  expression  of  that  opinion  in  legisla- 
tive acts — and  it  is  only  the  latter  which 
can  be  measured  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  Applying  that  test  to  which 
those  who  delight  to  call  themselves 
*  practical  men'  are,  perhaps,  too  apt 
to  attach  supreme  importance,  viz.,  the 
parliamentary  test,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  society  is  able  to  give  an  account  of 
itself  which  will  fully  satisfy,  at  least, 
those  who  remember  the  painfully  slow 
rate  at  which  religions  liberty  progressed 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century — 

By  promoting  the  election  of  Parliamentary 
representatives  favourable  to  the  principles  of 
religious  equality,  and  by  action  both  in  and 
out  of  Parhament,  the  Society  has  been  able 
to  carry  on,  or  to  assist  in  carrying,  a  series 
of  measures  by  which  those  principles  have 
been  greatly  advanced.  Compulsory  Church 
Rates  have  been  abolished  in  England, 
^ Minister's  Money'  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Annuity  Tax  in  Scotland.  Jews  have  been 
admitted  to  Parliament.  Numerous  oaths 
and  declarations  once  enforced  on  the  public 
officials  in  the  interest  of  the  Established 
Churches  have  been  abolished.  Ecclesiastical 
disabilities  at  the  national  Universities,  and 
in  connection  with  endowed  schools,  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  removed.      The  right 
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i[>f  Nonconformists  to  have  their  own  burial 
services  in  churchyards  and  cemeteries  has 
been  secured.  In  addition  to  these  important 
successes,  the  Society's  work  has  been  en- 
tirely completed  in  Ireland  by  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  church  in  that  country,  while 
similar  results  have  been  witnessed  in  the 
Australian  and  in  other  British  colonies.* 

Even  this  brief  recital  of  results 
actually  achieved  does  not  complete  the 
description  of  work  of  a  strictly  practical, 
as  distinguished  from  an  educational, 
character  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  society  ;  inasmuch  as — 

The  legal  and  other  advice  gratuitously 
given  by  the  Society  has  rendered  essential 
service  to  Nonconformists,  and  others,  by 
enabling  them  to  assert  their  rights  in  con- 
nection with  Church  Rates,  Easter  Dues,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  exactions ;  with  the  burial 
of  the  dead  in  churchyards  and  cemeteries, 
and  with  educational  and  other  local  ques- 
tions. This  part  of  the  Society'^s  work  has 
been  especially  valuable  in  the  rural  parishes  ; 
where  its  assistance  has  prevented  the 
infliction  of  much  injustice  to  individuals  and 
to  communities. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  much 
of  what  is  described  in  these  two 
passages  is  not  strictly  in  harmony  with 
the  views  expressed  by  *  The  Noncon- 
formist' in  the  passage  already  quoted — 
that,  in  fact,  it  smacks  of  the  grievance- 
mongering  which  Mr.  Miall  so  vigorously 
denounced.  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
in  the  course  of  years  the  agitation  took 
a  shape  neither  like  that  of  the  earlier 
movements  of  Nonconformists,  nor 
•exactly  realizing  the  ideal  described  by 
Mr.  Miall.  At  first  it  struck  only  at  the 
root  of  the  State-Church  system,  and 
then  it  took  to  striking  at  the  branches 
also  ;  the  ulterior  purpose,  of  destroying 
what  was  declared  to  be  an  evil  system, 
being  at  the  same  time  frankly  avowed 
and  persistently  aimed  at.  Hence,  while 
the  minor  grievances  of  Dissenters  have 
been  gradually  removed,  there  has  been  no 
slackening  oi  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
greatest  grievance  of  all — the  existence 
of  national  religious  establishments.  Nor 
have  those  institutions  been  assailed  only 
on  the  ground  of  the  injury  which  they 
inflict  on  Dissenters  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  the  complaint  of  Churchmen 
that  the  Liberators,  not  content  with 
securing  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
rights,  arc  perpetually  subjecting  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Church  of  England 

^  '  The  Liberation  Society  :  its  past  work 
and  present  position.* 


to  minute  and  irritating  criticism,  with  a 
view  of  showing  that  the  fact  of  it^ 
establishment  by  the  State  impairs  its 
efficiency  as  a  religious  institution,  and 
also  does  injury  to  religion. 

There  are  some  impatient  spirits  who 
may  think  that  time  and  energy  have 
been  to  some  extent  misspent  in  attack- 
ing  the  incidents  of  the  Establishment, 
instead  of  the  Establishment  itself ;  bat 
such  objectors  forget  that  in  Ireland  the 
Established  system  has  been  directly  as- 
sailed, and  has  absolutely  gone,  both 
root  and  branch.  That  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Dicey  has  said,  it  is  *  the  one 
great  precedent  of  systematic  disestalv 
lishment  by  Act  of  Parliament '  * — albeit 
that,  in  the  matter  of  disendowment,  it 
may  be  a  beacon  rather  than  a  precedent. 
But,  even  in  regard  to  the  English 
Church,  sagacious  Churchmen  see,  and 
acknowledge,  that  the  ties  which  bind 
1  Church  and  State  together  have  been 
I  gradually  snapping  or  loosening — that» 
'  instead  of  Disestablishment  being  a 
'great  revolution,  to  be  bt»gnn  and 
ended  by  a  single  legislative  enactment/ 
the  truth  rather  is  that  it  'has  been  pn»- 
ceeding  during  the  last  fifty  years,*  and 
that  the  various  measures  which  the  a^l- 
vocates  of  religious  equality  hare  in- 
duced Parliament  to  pass  were,  bevond 
doubt,  'steps  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  between  Church  and  State.' f   And 

*  See  an  able  article  on  '  The  legal  aspects  «*f 
Disestablishment'  in  'The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view' for  June,  1883.  It  is  satisfactory  t.-k 
find  that,  while  much  of  the  valuable  infnr- 
mation  contained  in  this  article  must  be  new 
to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Establiah^ 
Church,  there  is  not  a  point  which  the  leadrn^ 
of  the  Disestablishment  phrty  have  not  fuIU 
recognized. 

t  These  are  the  statements  of  the  Bi^f } 

of  Ely  in  his  charge  delivered  in  1X81.     Th- 

Bishop,  if  may  be  added,  while  he  eonndrrv 

the  completion  of  the  proeens  to  be  a  coucnai- 

mation  ^  to  be  prayed  against  and  8tri\«<t 

affa  nst,'  admits  that  many  of  these  ehaner» 

which  he  enumerates  were  just,   and   thj^* 

others  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  dixt-r- 

sity  of  religious  creeds.      And    instead    *^ 

shrieking  at  the  Churches  loss  of  political 

power  and  privilege,  as  is  the  fashion  of  »nci^ 

'  Church  defenders,'  the  Bishop  thinks  Uk** 

'it  has  been   a  most    gracious    ProvideD*'* 

which  has  thus  spread  the  procem  over  ha.* 

a  century.     Uorebv  the  Church  has  been  a. 

lowed  time  to  quicKen  her  spiritual  ener|ti«-« 

'  to  strengthen  the  things  which  remained  ar- . 

I  were  ready  to  die.     During  this  whole  pm«'^: 

'  she  has  been    learning,    under  the   iHt^qv 

I  Head,  to  stand  alone.'     The  manly  caDd.-.* 
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•each  step  has  been  a  means  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  means  also  of  familiarizing 
both  Parliament  and  the  people  with  the 
idea  of  a  yet  greater  and  a  final  change. 
While,  however,  these  past  records  of 
the  Liberation  Society  may  be  regarded 
with  legitimate  pride,  as  well  as  satisfac- 
tion, by  its  members,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  fact  that  they  are,  to  some  extent,  an 
occasion  of  present  difficulty.  For,  apart 
from  the  sense  of  weariness  felt  by  vet- 
eran agitators  at  the  close  of  a  succes- 
sion of  even  victorious  campaigns,  there 
is  the  fact  that  a  new  generation  has 
<jome  into   existence,  exempt   from  the 
grievances  and  disabilities  which  pricked 
into  activity  some  who  might  not  have 
been  strongly  influenced  by  a  regard  for 
abstract    principles.      The    Church-rate 
contests  of  the  past  supplied  the  train- 
ing ground  for  hundreds  who  have  grown 
grey  in  the  advocacy  of  Liberation  prin- 
ciples ;  whereas  the  h6useholder  of  to- 
day,  except    in  a    few    debt-burdened 
parishes,  knows   nothing  of  compulsory 
Church  rates,  and  seizures  and  distress 
warrants   are  matters  of  historic  inter- 
est, instead  of  being  of  every-day  occur- 
rence.    In  regard  to  the  registration  of 
births,  to  marriages,  and  to  burials,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  national  universities,  and  to  the 
removal  of  other  restrictions  and  disa- 
bilities, an  analogous  process  has  been 
going  on  ;  with  the  effect  of  lightening 
the  pressure   of  the   Church   Establish- 
ments  on  Nonconformists,  and  of  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  carry  on  the  con- 
troversy on  higher  ground,  and  by  means 
of    arguments   strictly  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  and  temper  of  the  present 
times.     The  evident  and,  of  late,  rapid 
growth  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a  policy 
of  Bisestablishment  has  led  some  unre- 
flecting   advocates    of    that   policy    to 
believe  that  its  ultimate  adoption,  being 
*  only  a  question  of  time,'  will  come  in 
the    natural   order    of   events,    without 
severe  or  self-sacrificing  effort.     In  such 
quarters  there  will  be  a  rude  awakening 
to  the  actual  facts  as  soon  as  the  first 
shock  of  the  final  conflict  is  felt ;  but 
meanwhile  over-confidence,  so  far  as  it 
leads  to  a  slackening  of  either  exertion 
or    vigilance,   is    a    distinct    source    of 
^^eakness. 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable 
circumstances,  the  proceedings  of  the 
recent  conference  present  no  evidence  of 

and  the  breadth  of  view  shown  by  such  ac- 
knowledgments are  worthy  of  an  Episcopal 
leader  of  the  ChurclL 


diminished  energy,  or  of  less  resolute  de- 
termination. If  the  greatness  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  meeting  was 
due  in  part  to  the  presidency  of  Mr 
Bright,  there  was  n«  similar  adven- 
titious attraction  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  large  number  of  a  thou- 
sand delegates,  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Still  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  nearly 
sixty  Liberal  associations  or  clubs  were 
represented — significant  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  the  society  has  been  charged 
with  being  of  too  Nonconformist  a  com- 
plexion, and,  next,  because  the  growing 
interests  of  Liberalism,  as  such,  in  the 
question  of  Disestablishment  is  one  of 
the  indications  that  it  is  passing  into 
what  is  called  the  region  of  '  practical 
politics.'  The  character  of  the  topics 
dealt  with,  the  resolutions  adopted,  and 
the  speeches  delivered,  are  equally 
noticeable.  If  these  men  are,  as  some 
think  them,  fanatics,  they  are  cool  and 
sagacious  in  their  methods  ;  indulging 
neither  in  flights  of  rhetoric  nor  bursts 
of  vituperation  ;  but  calmly  measuring 
the  difficulties  before  them  and  bracing 
themselves  up  for  new  work  with  appar- 
ently  untiring  ardour. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  ardour 
should  have  led  some  of  the  speakers  to 
display  a  ceitain  degree  of  impatience  at 
the  delay  of  parliamentary  action,  and 
to  seem  to  disparage  a  continuance  of 
that  vigorous  educational  work  to  which 
the  society  has  specially  devoted  itself 
during  the  past  tew  years.  The  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  successful  efforts  to 
raise  the  question  of  Disestablishment  in 
a  direct  foim  in  the  House  of  Commons 
have  for  several  sessions  past  been  very 
great.  In  the  last  Parliament  the  ag- 
gressive and  dangerous  foreign  policy  of 
the  Tory  Government  threw  all  domestic 
questions  into  the  background,  and  the 
present  Parliament  has  had  to  struggle 
with  a  heritage  of  complications  and 
blunders  ;  with  the  added  burdens  im- 
posed by  Irish  disaffection.  Slowly, 
however,  the  course  is  being  cleared  for 
movements  in  advance,  in  relation  to 
political  and  ecclesiastical  questions 
which  have  hitherto  had  little  or  no 
chance  of  securing  the  attention  of  our 
legislators.  And  of  these  changed  con- 
ditions the  Liberation  Society  declares 
its  intention  to  take  full  advantage. 

The  plan  of  the  new  campaign,  so  far 
as  it  was  described  at  the  conference, 
may  be  open  to  some  theoretical  objec- 
tions ;  but  it  seems  to  combine  boldness 
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and  thoroughness,  combined  with  strat- 
egic skill.  The  blow  is — ^to  use  Mr. 
Miall's  phrase — to  be  struck  at  *the 
heart  of  affairs  ; "  or,  rather,  three  dis- 
tinct blows  are  to  be  struck-^at  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  at  the  English 
Establishment  in  Wales,  and  at  the  same 
Establishment  in  England.  The  proceed- 
ing will  be  by  motion  as  regards  Scotland 
and  Wales,  and  notices  of  motion  have, 
in  fact,  been  already  given.  We  assume 
that  the  same  method  will  be  adopted  in 
respect  to  England  ;  and  if,  as  is  proba- 
ble, three  days  cannot  be  secured  for 
three  separate  discussions  next  session,  it 
will  no  doubt,  be  sought  to  press  all  three 
motions  before  the  present  Parliament  is 
dissolved.  We  can  imagine  objections 
to  this  course,  and  that  in  some  quarters 
a  simpler  method  would  be  preferred, 
viz.,  a  single  resolution  affirming  in 
general  terms  that  the  existing  Church 
Establishments  should  be  abolished.  That, 
however,  would  be  better  as  a  thesis  for 
a  debating  society  than  as  a  practical 
proposition  to  submit  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  days  when  all  questions  are 
dealt  with  in  the  concrete  rather  than 
the  abstract,  and  when  Opportunism  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  characteristic 
of  all  classes  of  politicians.  It  would 
also  be  impossible  to  crowd  into  a  single 
debate  all  the  facts  belonging  to  the  three 
countries,  and,  as  a  consequence,  some  of 
the  most  powerful  weapons  at  the  service 
of  the  attacking  party  could  not  be  ef- 
fectually employed. 

In  any  case  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  must  be  effected 
by  a  separate  bill ;  while  Scotland  is  al- 
lowed  to  be  riper  for  the  change  than 
England  is.  The  disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  the  formation 
of  the  Free  Church,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end  as  regards  the  Scottish  Es- 
tablishment ;  which  since  that  time  miiy 
be  said  to  have  existed  on  sufferance.  It 
was  the  passing  of  the  Patronage  Act, 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  government 
in  1874,  that  put  an  end  to  the  period  of 
quiescence,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  prolonged.  No  doubt  it  appeared 
to  be  a  clever  stroke  of  policy  to  grant,  or 
to  seem  to  grant,  to  the  Scottish  Kirk  the 
right,  the  denial  of  which  had  driven  out 
the  seceders  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  '  too 
clever  by  half.'  For  the  concession  was 
too  limited,  and  came  too  late,  to  win 
back  Free  Churchmen  in  a  body,  and 
they  naturally  objected  to  the  attempt  to 
detach  individuals  from  their  ranks  by 
what     was     contemptuously    called     a 


*  mousetrap  policy.'  Thereupon  the  flag 
of  Disestablishment  was  hoisted,  and 
Free  Churchmen  began  to  flght  under  it 
in  alliance  with  professed  Voluntaries,, 
whose  creed  they  nevertheless  repudiated* 
Probably  Mr  Gladstone  has  never  had 
any  affection  for  the  Scottish  Establish- 
ment, and  it  is  cei-tain  that  he  has  taken 
substantially  the  same  view  of  the 
patronage  Act  as  the  Free  Church  ha» 
done.  He  is,  besides,  strongly  influenced 
by  what  may  be  called  the  majority 
argument,  and  as  his  main  objection  ta 
the  Irish  Establishment  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  church  of  only  a  minority 
of  the  Irish  people,  so  he  now  inclines- 
to  throw  the  weight  of  his  influence  into 
the  Disestablishment  scale  in  Scotland 
largely  on  the  gi'ound  that  the  adherents- 
of  the  Kirk  now  form  a  minority  of  the 
population  of  Scotland.  This,  however,  i» 
certain,  that  he  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  are  pledged  to  give 
effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple in  this  matter,  provided  that  the  issue 
be  distinctly  raised  by  an  appeal  to  the 
constituencies.  Obviously,  therefore,  the 
Disestablishment  party  m  Scotland  has 
the  strongest  inducement  to  press  the 
question  with  all  the  force  at  their  com- 
mand. Nor  can  they  be  expected  to 
forego  the  great  advantage  of  a  parlia- 
mentary discussion,  on  the  plea  that  the 
question  should  remain  in  abeyance  until 
tne  next  general  election.  No  question 
of  this  kind  can  be  hung  up  in  the 
way  suggested — at  any  rate,  without 
retarding  its  ultimate  settlement.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ripening  process  must 
go  on  without  cessation  until  the  fruit  is 
gathered. 

The  position  of  Wales  in  one  respect 
resembles,  and  in  another  widely  differs 
from,  that  of  Scotland.  Not  only  are 
the  members  of  the  Established  Cnurch 
in  a  minority  in  Wales,  but  the  Noncon- 
formist majority  is  overwhelming. 
Wales,  however,  has  not  a  distinct  Estab- 
lishment of  its  own,  but  forms  part  of 
the  territory  over  which  the  Church  of 
England  is  established.  Is  it,  then,  pos- 
sible to  disestablish  that  Church  in  the 
Principality  and  leave  it  still  established 
in  England  ?  Or,  if  it  be  legally  possible,, 
can  it  be  reasonably  expected  ?  It  may 
be  difficult,  but  it  cannot  be  absolutely 
impracticable.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that 
Disestablishment  in  Wales  would  be  fol- 
lowed  by  the  calamitous  results  antici- 
pated by  timid  Churchmen  in  England  ; 
seeing  that  the  mass  of  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple are  no  more  dependent  on  the  Estab- 
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lisbed  machinery  for  their  means  of  reli- 
gious worship  and  instruction  than  they 
are  for  their  clothing  or  their  daily  food. 
But  to  the  second  question  a  different 
answer  may  be  given   now  than  could 
have  been  given  only  a  few  years  ago  ; 
seeing  that  the  legislature  has  establish- 
«ed  a  precedent  for  separate  legislation 
for  Wales  by  passing  an  act  for  closing 
of  public-houses  on  Sunday  in  the  Princi- 
pality, while  allowing  them  to  continue 
open  in  England.     And  it  is  now  about  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Welsh  people 
by  further  separate  legislation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  university  and  intermediate  educa- 
tion.    But  admitting  that  the  demand 
for  Disestablishment  in  Wales  may  be 
rightly  met  with  the  plea  of  non  possu- 
mu8y  on  the  ground  tnat  the  Establish- 
ment in  England  and  Wales  is  one  and 
indivisible,  such  a  plea  can  have  but  one 
effect,  and  that  is  to  hasten  its  abolition 
in   both  countries.     For  if  the  Liberal 
party  is  prepared  to  surrender  the  Scotch 
Establishment    without    regard    to    the 
•effect  of  such  surrender  on  the  sister  in- 
stitution in  England,  how  can  they  insist 
that  that  institution  shall  continue  to  be 
forced    on    the    population     of    Wales 
for  the  benefit,  or  the  alleged  benefit, 
of      England?      Supposing,     therefore, 
that    the    principle    of    *  local     option,' 
now     so     popular    that,     contrary     to 
all  historical  traditions  and  precedents, 
even  English  counties  are  to  be  separately 
dealt  with  in  the  matter  of  liquor-laws — 
«upj>osing,  we  say,  that  it  is  declared  to 
he  inadmissible  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  Disestablishment,  a  new  force  will 
have  been  brought  to  bear  against  a  sys- 
tem already   undermined  and  ready  to 
fall.     At  the  very  least,  therefore,  the 
threatened  Welsh  agitation  may  prove 
to  be  a  very  powerful  leverage,  tne  Effect 
of  which,  in  conjunction  with  other  agen- 
oies,  will  be  to   accelerate  the  changes 
which  men  of  prescience  and  sagacity 
admit  to  be  inevitable. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  are 
ample  materials  for  a  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion on  the  present  position  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  an  Established 
Church.  Indeed,  since  Mr.  Miall  sub- 
mitted his  last  Disestablishment  motion 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1873,  the 
whole  question  may  be  said  to  have 
entered  into  a  new  phase,  and  to  have 
l^ecome  a  far  more  practical  one  than  it 
was  at  that  date.  That  is  attributable  to 
•several  causes,  and  among  them  to  that 
•education  of  the  public  mind  in  the  prin- 
iciples  of  religious  equality  and  of  volun- 


taryism in  which  the  Liberation  Society 
has  taken  so  leading  a  part.  But  the 
course  of  events  within  the  Church  of 
England  has  contributed  still  more  to 
that  new  state  of  feeling  which  makes 
the  disestablishment  of  that  Church  so 
much  more  imminent  than  it  was  but  a 
few  years  ago.  The  late  lamented  pri- 
mate was  in  the  habit  of  insisting  on  the 
necessity  for  the  clergy  discharging  their 
higher  duties  with  ellciency,  as  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
the  Church  ;  but  the  reply  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  clergy  has  been  that  they  are 
prevented  acting  on  such  advice  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  the  restrictions  enforced 
upon  them  by  the  laws  and  traditions  of 
the  Establishment.  It  has,  in  fact,  been 
found  that,  so  far  from  its  being  true,  as 
asserted  by  *The  Guardian,'  that  Hhe 
more  the  Church  proves  her  vitality,  the 
safer  will  the  Establishment  be,'  an  ex- 
actly opposite  result  has  followed,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  '  the  Church  of  England 
is  learning  more  and  more  every  day  to 
detest  the  bondage  of  the  State,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  resolved-  to 
insist  upon  her  right  of  self-government.'* 
It  was  the  wide  prevalence  of  this  feel- 
ing which  led  the  promoters  of  the 
Church  Congress,  held  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  in  1881,  to  include  in  their  pro- 
gramme such  a  topic  as  '  The  connec- 
tion  between  Church  and  State  :  what 
we  gain  by  it ;  and  what  we  lose  by  it.' 
And  if  the  advantages  of  State-connec- 
tion were  then  fully  and  ably  set  forth 
by  some  of  the  speakers,  the  other  side  of 
the  question  was  placed  before  the  Con- 
gress with  as  much  cogency  and  frank- 
ness as  could  be  desired  by  the  most 
ardent  Liberationist.  The  Rev.  Mal- 
colm McColl,  one  of  the  coolest  and 
keenest  controversialists  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Church,  after  enumerating  other 
losses  sustained  by  the  Church,  referred 
to  '  her  want  of  elasticity,'  and  her  fail- 
ure to  turn  to  account  *  the  various  gifts 
and  effervescing  enthusiasm  which  mani- 
fest themselves  among  her  children.' 
And  he  showed  that  the  hard  grip  of  the 
State  has  been  felt  quite  as  much  in  the 
missionary  as  in  the  home  work  of  the 
Church. 

One  of  the  plainest  duties  of  the  Church  is 
to  enlarge  her  borders  as  opportunities  offer. 
Her  commission  bids  her  preach  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world.  But  the  connection 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  State  para- 
lyses her  action  in  this  matter.  We  all  know 
how  her  State   bonds  prevented  her  from 
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graiiting  the  prayer  of  the  American  Church 
for  the  gift  of  Episcopacy,  and  how  the  first 
American  bishop  was  thos  obliged  to  go  to 


well-considered  and  well-matured  meas- 
ures  of  Church  reform  are  certain  to  be 
strangled  in  that  House  because  of  the 


the  disestablished  and  disendowed  Episcopate  ■  ir«^4.:iL«  ^  •*•  r  *i.'  v  ^ 
of  Scotland  for  consecration.  Madagas^r,  .  factious  opposition  of  those  who,  for  pur- 
Kaflfraria,  and  other  places  supply  similar  i  V^^^  o^  their  own,  are  bent  on  prevent- 
illustrations  in  our  own  tune.  What  is  this  \  ing  all  improvement  in  the  Church — ^sup- 
but  a  violation  of  one  of  the  fundamental  posing  that  this  happens  '  with  the  cheer- 
duties  of  the  Church  ?  and  it  is  entirely  due  '  ful  acquiescence  of  Her  Maje^y's  Gov- 
to  the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  emment,'  who  either  regard  all  Church 
^^*®'  ,  affairs  with  'silent  and  apparently  con- 

We  are  aware  that  statements  like  temptuous  indifference,^  or  are  too  much 
these  are  regarded  with  some  suspicion, '  afraid  of  the  great  *  Nonconformist  back- 
because  of  the  quarter  from  which  they  bone '  of  Liberalism  to  champion  the  in- 
come, and  that  many  of  the  Church  laity  terests  of  the  Church  to  which  nearly  all 
fear  that  more  liberty  may  mean  more  of  them  belong,  and,  finally,  supposing^ 
sacerdotalism  and  more  clerical  assump-  that  the  growing  tendency  to  democracy 
tion.  But  Bishop  Ryle,  though  a  Church-  <  makes  all  Church  reform  by -the  legisla- 
man  of  a  low  type,  has,  in  his  papers  on  j  ture  impossible — is  it  possible  to  conceive 
Church  Reform,  supplied  a  more  dismal  of  a  position  more  humiliating,  more 
description  of  the  aouses  and  evils  exist-  helpless,  or  more  pitiable,  than  that  of 
ing  within  the  Established  Church  than  the  Church  of  England  as  described  by 
has  proceeded  from  the  pen  or  lips  of  any  one  of  the  ablest  of  her  own  prelates  ? 
Ritualist.  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Goschen,  And  what  is  the  Bishop's  conclusion 
Mr.  Childers,  and  Mr.  Albert  Grej —  drawn  from  his  own  premises?  Why,, 
all  politicians  as  well  as  Churchmen,  and  that  it  ^  would  be  better  and  wiser  not  to 
all  absolutely  free  from  the  weaknesses  subject  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
of  clericalism— equally  admit  the  neces-  \  perpetual  humiliation  of  having  to  go 
sity  for  serious  ref onn  in  the  Church.  It .  hat  in  hand  to  the  other  House,  and  prav- 
is  true  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  ing  to  be  allowed  for  pity's  sake  to  remedy 
Grey,  they  do  not  give  effect  to  their  ad- !  any  defects  in  the  regulation  of  the 
missions  by  any  attempts  at  legislation  ; '  Church.'  A  most  rational  and  logical 
but  that  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  |  deduction  ;  but  it  is  one  which  brings  the 
that  they  are  too  conscious  of  the  hope-  \  Bishop  right  up  to  Disestablishment — at 


lessness  of  the  effort ;  and,  even  if  they 
were  not,  the  reception  accorded  to  Mr. 
Grey's  Church    Boards  Bill,   in   nearly 


which,  however,  he  shies  and  goes  pranc- 
ing off  in  another  direction.  In  his  view^ 
the  strength  of  the  Church  is,  politically 


every  assembly  of  Churchmen  in  which  speaking,  to  sit  still — ^to  put  up  with  the 
it  has  been  considered,  would  be  enough  1  intolerable  evils  and  the  crying  abuses- 
to  deter  them  from  risking  their  reputa-  which  flow  from  the  Establishment,  and 
tions  as  practical  statesmen  by  proposing  to  fall  back  upon  the  consolatory  belief 
other  abortive  measures.  |  that '  the  force  that  moves  nations,  in  the 

Easy-going  Churchmen  have  expended  ,  long  run,  is  the  spiritual  force,'  and  *  the 
a  good  deal  of  ridicule  on  obtrusive  ef- !  political  power  of  the  future  in  this 
forts  to  liberate  a  Church  which  does  not  |  country  will  be  with  the  masses,  and  the 
want  to  be  liberated  ;  because  it  has  no  Church  of  England,  which  devotes  her- 
consciousness  of  being  in  bondage.  In  '  self  to  laboring  among  the  masses  with- 
fdture,  however,  it  will  be  enough  to  re- ,  out  intriguing  with  political  parties,, 
fer  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  1  will  in  the  end  prove  the  most  powerful.'' 
speech  on  the  Cathedral  Statutes  Bill  for  ,  So  that  the  political  and  the  pecuniary 
an  exposure  of  pre-existing  fallacies  in  advantages  of  the  establishment — which 
regard  to  that  matter.  Bishop  Magee  i  it  is  admitted  act  as  a  check  on  '  the 
hits  wildly,  as  well  as  hits  hard  ;  is  shrew-  spiritual  force  '  of  the  Church — are,  ap- 
ish, as  well  as  shrewd,  and  apparently  parently,  to  be  clung  to  until  the  spirit- 
cares  more  for  rhetorical  effect  than  for  '  ual  force  has  so  permeated  the  massei^ 
scrupulous  accuracy  of  statement  and  a !  that  even  democracy  will  be  willing  to- 
careful  estimate  of  the  motives  and  reform  and  purify  the  Establishment  f 
doings  of  opponents.  But  supposing  i  The  final  conclusion  of  the  brilliant  epis- 
the  facts  to  be  as  he  has  stated  them —  j  copal  debater  is  therefore  as  lame  and  im- 
supposing    that    Nonconformity    is    as  potent  as  could  have  been  reached  by  the 


strong,  and  the  Church  of  England  as 
weak,  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  he 
describes  them   to   be — supposing  that 


dullest  bishop  on  the  episcopal  bench. 

We  have  made   no  reference  to  the 
events  which  during  the   last  few  years. 
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have  most  deeply  stirred  the  Church  of 
England,  and  which  closely  affect  its 
relations  to  the  civil  power.  The  pro- 
tracted and  costly  litigation  which  has 
led  to  many  scandals,  but  has  not  *  put 
down  Ritualism' — the  systematic  diso- 
bedience to  law  of  a  section  of  the  Es- 
tablished clergy — the  results  of  that 
disobedience  in  the  imprisonment  and 
deprivation  of  individual  offenders — ^the 
contempt  openly  cast  by  thousands  of 
Churchmen  on  the  courts  which  they, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, are  bound  to  obey — the  attempts 
of  bishops  and  patrons  to  evade  the 
enactments  of  the  legislature — the  bold 
claims  to  spiritual  independence  in  con- 
junction with  the  retention  of  State- 
authority  and  privilege — all  these  have 
been  dealt  with  more  or  less  effectively 
on  Liberation  platforms  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  have  received  singularly  little  atten- 
tion in  Parliament.  Even  m  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  nothing  now  is  too 
small,  or  too  irrelevant,  to  be  the  subject 
of  question  or  debate,  there  appears  to 
be  a  disposition  to  avoid  all  reference  to 
occurrences  which,  on  any  theory  of 
Church  Establishments,  ougnt  to  be  mat- 
ters of  legislative  concern.  A  discussion 
on  a  proposition  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  will 
break  this  studied  silence,  and  compel 
attention  to  problems  which  must  sooner 
or  later  be  faced  and  solved. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  preparation  for  such  a  dis- 
cussion will  be  wisely  made,  in  regard  to 
either  time,  or  method,  or  men  ;  since 
those  on  whom  the  responsibility  rests 
have  a  well-earned  character  for  both 
prudence  and  tactical  skill.  Nor,  while 
the  utmost  that  is  possible  is  done  to  in- 
fluence the  division  on  such  a  motion, 
will  much  consolation  be  needed  in  the 
event  of  a  seemingly  decisive  defeat. 
The  defeated  party  have  been  in  that 
position  too  often  already  to  be  daunted 
by  one  more  repulse,  which  they  know 
by  the  experience  of  the  past  will  be  but 
temporary,  and  will,  be  the  necessary 
prelude  to  ultimate  success.  The  vehe- 
ment invectives,  the  false  charges,  and 
the  misrepresentations  of  those  who  will 
defend  a  cherished  institution  to  the 
last,  should  have  no  other  effect  upon  the 
advocates  of  Disestablishment  than  to 
lead  them  to  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be, 
everything  which  will  give  color  or 
plausibility  to  underserved  attacks.  If, 
in  reply  to  such  attacks,  they  are  able  to 
exclaim — 


O !  my  brethren  I  I  have  told 

Most  bitter  truth,  but  without  bitterness ; 

if  they  keep  close  to  facts  ;  avoid  per- 
sonalities by,  as  far  as  possible,  sparing 
men,  while  attacking  systems  ;  if  they 
show  themselves  to  be  Christians  and 
patriots,  and  not  mere  naiTow  sectarians* 
and  bigoted  party  zealots,  they  may  rely 
upon  it  that  they  will  have  the  ear,  ana 
untimately  the  support,  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  English  people.  It  is,  we 
believe,  because  they  have  already 
steadily  aimed  at  all  this,  as  well  a» 
worked  with  unflagging  energy  and  un- 
im peached  consistency,  that  their  move- 
ment has  reached  its  present  position  of 
strength  and  of  hopefulness.  Had  the 
Liberation  Society  been  the  monster  of 
unscrupulonsness  and  falsehood  which 
*  Church  Defence'  speakers,  and  even 
some  bishops,  have  represented  it  to  be,, 
it  would  not  have  lived  so  long  or  ac- 
complished so  much.  Neither  the  people 
nor  the  Parliament  of  this  country  can 
be  led,  or  misled,  by  forces  such  as  this 
best-abused  of  institutions  is  charged 
with  wielding.  If  it  had  not  truth  on 
its  side,  and  honesty  in  struggling  for 
the  truth,  it  would  long  ago,  and  de- 
servedly, have  perished. 


Abt.  IX. — Political  Survey  of  the 

Quarter, 

The  political  situation  during  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  present  quarter  has  been 
phenomenal  and  not  easily  intelligible 
to  outsiders.  There  has  been  no  obvioua 
reason  for  the  occurrence  of  a  Minis- 
terial crisis,  but  we  have  had,  on  the 
one  hand,  Tories  so  wildly  jubilant,  and,, 
on  the  other,  certain  Liberals  so  cow- 
ardly and  pessimist  in  tone,  that  we 
might  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a  Tory 
reaction  as  complete  and  decided  as  that 
of  1874.  The  excitement  reached  its- 
height  about  Whitsuntide.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  sustained  two  or  three  de- 
feats, and  their  opponents  were  in  ecsta- 
cies.  The  rejection  of  the  Affirmation 
Bill,  followed  by  the  still  more  unfortu- 
nate division  on  the  absolutely  unneces- 
sary motion  proposed  by  Mr.  Labouchere,. 
as  if  in  the  very  wantonness  of  mischief, 
had  unquestionably  produced  a  consider- 
able impression  on  both  sides,  and  there 
were  indications,  not  very  important  in 
themselves,  but  deriving  a  certain  signi- 
ficance from  the  circumstances  of   the 
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time,  of  a  disorganization  in  the  majori- 
ty, pointing  either  to  a  faltering  loyalty 
in  some  of  its  members,  or  a  want  of 
distinct  and  firm  handling  on  the  part 
of  the  party  managers.  Perhaps  the 
blame  of  the  petty  reverses  which  en- 
couraged Tory  hopes  must  be  distributed. 
The  whips  must  accept  some  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  Mr. 
Slagg  in  defeating  the  scheme  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  trans- 
ferring the  collection  or  the  Queen's 
taxes  to  the  Inland  Revenue  officers  ; 
but  that  gentleman  himself  cannot  escape 
the  strong  condemnation  of  all  who  care 
more  for  the  strength  and  honour  of 
their  party  than  for  the  triumph  of  some 
miseralble  crochet  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Childers  was  unquestionably  right,  but 
even  if  he  had  been  wrong,  it  was  not 
for  any  sound  Liberal  to  correct  him  at 
the  cost  of  real  injury  to  the  party  by 
the  aid  of  Tories  and  Home  Rulers,  who 
will  vote  for  anything  or  against  any- 
thing that  gives  them  a  chance  of  put- 
ting a  hated  Minister  in  a  minority. 
Mr.  Slagg  is  hardly  to  be  congratulated 
on  being  a  principal  cause  of  the  exulta- 
tion which  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Oppo- 
sition when  Parliament  adjourned  for 
the  recess,  and  which  found  utterance  in 
the  boisterous  triumph  of  Mr.  Gibson 
at  Cambridge : 

The  tide  is  turning,  the  tide  has  turned  (ex- 
claimed this  Irish  lawyer,  who  aspires  to  be 
one  of  our  rulers,  and  who  must  have  high 
place  in  the  next  Tory  Cabinet)!  I  believe 
that  at  the  present  moment  our  opponents  in 
Parliament  and  the  country  are  disunited, 
dispirited,  demoralized.  I  believe  that  not 
only  the  Conservative  leaders,  but  their  rank 
and  file  are  united,  energetic,  courageous. 

The  feeling  appears  to  have  toned  down 
very  considerablv  since  this  sanguine 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues  have  had 
more  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
mind  of  the  constituencies.  The  brief 
visit  to  the  country  seems  indeed  to 
have  had  a  singularly  healthful  influence, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  marked  change 
in  the  spirit  of  their  speeches  after  their 
return.  It  may  be  that  even  among 
their  own  friends  there  are  some  who  do 
not  care  for  victories  won  by  the  aid  of 
Irish  rebels  and  Popish  Ultramontanes. 

The  only  wonder  to  us  is  how  or  why 
this  confidence  should  ever  have  been 
entertained  at  alL  There  has  not  in  our 
memory  been  an  Opposition  with  fewer 
elements  of  strength  and  popularity,  with 
less  that  is  calculated  to  touch  the  im- 
agination or  to  secure  the  confidence  of 


the  nation,  or,  to  speak  in  a  positive 
sense,  with  more  that  is  likely  to  create 
distrust,  if  not  to  provoke  a  much  strong- 
er feeling  on  the  part  of  the  very  class 
from  which  the  most  solid  support  of  a 
Conservative  party  must  necessarily  be 
drawn. 

A  spirit  of  Bohemian  lawlessness  is 
not  only  prevalent  but  predominant  on 
the  Opposition  side.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  really  dictates  Tory  policy  in 
the  House  of  06mmons.  Recent  events 
have  increased  his  prestige,  strengthened 
his  hold  on  the  party,  and  intensified  his 
I  contemptuous  indifference  to  his  nomi- 
nal chief.  A  more  flagrant  exhibition  of 
his  insubordinate  temper,  tinged  as  it 
evidently  is  by  not  a  little  keen  hostility, 
has  not  been  given  than  that  which  was 
furnished  by  the  speeches  of  his  lordship 
and  his  steady  henchman,  Sir  Drum- 
mond  Wolff,  on  the  motion  relative  to 
the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. It  was  sufliciently  clear  that  one 
object  of  the  speakers  was  to  make  a 
personal  attack  on  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  whose  son  holds  a  high  pogition  in 
one  of  the  departments,  and  the  House 
was  treated  to  the  edifying  spectacle  of 
the  Prime  Minister  interposing  with 
characteristic  generosity  to  shield  a  not 
too  chivalrous  opponent  from  the  poi- 
soned darts  aimed  at  him  by  his  own 
supporters.  Lord  Randolph,  however, 
is  not  affected  by*  any  censures  passed 
upon  his  conduct,  for  he  is  practically 
master  of  the  situation.  He  has  lam- 
pooned his  own  leaders  with  a  freedom 
and  a  caustic  severity  not  common  in 
political  controversy,  but  they,  with  a 
weakness  which  is  still  more  rare,  having 
been  smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other,  and  apparently  seem 
rather  to  relish  the  chastisement  admin- 
istered. 

Whether  Lord  Randolph  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  party  whom  Mr.  Gibson 
descnbed  as  so  'united,  energetic,  and 
courageous'  Tan  excess  of  *  energy' 
and  'courage'  being  accepted  as  some 
compensation  for  a  deficiency  in  the 
third  element^  we  know  not,  but 
that  can  trouole  him  little  so  long 
as  even  the  chiefs  submit  to  his  dicta- 
tion. The  one  great  success,  indeed  the 
only  success,  which  the  party  has  scored 
during  the  last  three  years  is  his.  We 
now  know  that  the  ardent  zeal  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  Richard  Cross 
to  save  Parliament  from  the  contaminat- 
ing presence  of  an  *  avowed  infidel '  is  of 
comparatively  recent  birth,  and  that  Mr. 
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Bradlaugh  would  have  quietly  taken  his 
seat  and  the  Ministry  been  saved  from  all 
the  embarrassments  which  he  has  caused 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Fourth 
Party,  backed  up  by  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Lord '  Ronald  Gower,  in  his  gossip, 
ing  Reminiscences,  has  drawn  an  amusing 
picture  of  his  lordship  worried  to  death 
by  his  old  colleagues,  who  were  for  ever 
rushing  down  to  Hughenden  to  consult 
their  former  chief  about  affairs  which  in 
his  absence  had  an  irresistible  tendency 
to  get  into  absolute  chaos.  We  suppose 
it  wai9  on  one  of  these  occasions  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  gave  a  counsel  well 
worthy  of  Achitophel,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  dashing  young 
lordling  rather  than  the  more  cautious 
veteran.  If  the  permanent  reputation  of 
the  party  were  the  most  important 
object,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  un- 
<}uestiouably  right  ;  if  an  immediate 
success  was  the  principal  aim,  the  ver- 
dict must  be  in  favour  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  But  the  worst  possible  course  for 
himself  and  for  his  party  alike  was  that 
actually  taken  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
It  was  a  revelation  of  that  fatal  vacillation 
which  seems  to  cling  to  him  and  to  par- 
alyze all  his  force.  Had  he  adhered  to 
his  original  opinion  he  would  at  least 
have  had  the  satisfaction  which  always 
attends  a  course  of  highminded  and 
honourable  principle.  As  it  is,  he  has, 
indeed,  won  for  his  party  a  victory  which 
he  must  know  to  -  be  not  only  transient 
but  shadowy,  and  to  some  extent  dam- 
aging ;  but  the  whole  credit  of  it  belongs 
to  an  ambitious  rival,  not  to  himself.  The 
TOte  on  the  Affirmation  Bill  was  quite  as 
much  a  defeat  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
as  to  the  Ministry. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  that  occasion 
that  Lord  Randolph  was  the  hero  of  the 
strife.  Sir  Stafford's  speech  at  the 
Knightsbridge  .dinner  was  a  practical 
acceptance  of  the  policy  which  his  lord- 
ship had  laid  down,  a  policy  which 
might  be  suitable  enough  for  a  dashing 
officer  of  Uhlans,  but  which  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  one  who  has  to  direct  the 
movements  of  a  great  political  force. 
The  attitude  of  Sir  Stafford  has  been  so 
materially  changed  since  the  speech  was 
made,  and,  indeed,  is  so  continually 
changing,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote 
the  exact  words  of  his  remarkable  de- 
claration : 


I  do  not  know  that  we  ought  altogether  to 
confess  that  obstruction  under  proper  circum- 
stances is  a  very  great  sin.    We  have  heard, 


for  example,  of  obstruction  which,  I  think, 
has  been  very  much  honoured  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred 
Spartans  were  uncommonly  obstructive  at 
ThermopylaB,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  newspapers  circulated  in  the  Persian 
camp  denounced  them  in  the  most  unmeasur- 
ed language.  If  we  have  a  position  to  defend, 
and  are  in  a  minority,  and  if  we  know  tha^t 
there  is  a  little  time  for  the  country  to  un- 
derstand what  they  are  about,  we  do  no  wrong 
in  defeating  the  machinations  and  evil  de- 
signs of  our  opponents.  I  say  we  are  bound 
to  make  a  stand,  and  not  to  be  frightened 
y  being  told  that  we  are  obstructives. 

An  utterance  with  less  in  it  of  true 
statesmanship,  and  more  of  unfair 
and  cowardly  insinuation,  even  Sir  Staf- 
ford has  not  made.  Its  representation 
of  the  facts  is  a  wretched  caricature,  in- 
tended to  supply  a  justification  for  a  style 
of  procedure  at  variance  with  the  best 
traditions  of  our  political  history,  and  to 
which  certainly,  the  eminent  strategist, 
whose  place  Sir  Stafford  occupies,  would 
never  have  stooped.The  obstruction  which 
is  justified  is  indeed  an  obstruction  which 
nobody  has  ever  thought  of  condemning. 
Politicians  will  naturally  oppose  legisla- 
tion which  they  regard  as  mischievous, 
and,  even  if  that  opposition  becomes  ob- 
stinate and  pressed  to  an  extreme  of  pro- 
priety, the  spirit  of  tolerance  is  too  strong 
to  allow  of  its  being  too  severely  cen- 
sured. What  is  complained  of  is  the 
endless  waste  of  time  on  matters  so 
trivial  or  so  irrelevant  that  they  ought 
never  to  have  been  named  in  Parliament, 
the  multiplication  of  questions  whose 
only  object  is  the  irritation  of  the  Min- 
istry and  the  consumption  of  the  pre- 
cious hours  that  ought  to  be  occupied  in 
legislation,  the  magnifying  of  every  little 
point  into  a  matter  of  serious  controversy, 
about  which  speeches  may  be  made  and 
possibly  divisions  taken.  This  is  the 
*  veiled'  obstruction  which,  if  Sir  Stafford 
had  a  touch  of  magnanimity,  he  would 
have  rebuked  ;  but  to  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  has  given  an  encouragement 
that  can  hardly  even  be  called  indirect. 
His  sophistical  apology  for  action  which 
every  one  would  acknowledge  to  be  with- 
in the  legitimate  province  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, is  practically  a  defence  of  the  most 
obnoxious  procedure  of  the  *  Fourth 
Party.' 

Perhaps  it  would  be  said  on  behalf  of 
the  Opposition  chief  that  he  is  trving  to 
perform  an  impossible  part,  rfis  own 
instincts  tell  him  that  the  policy  of  a  wise, 
watchful,  and  cautious  Fabius  is  that 
which   the    real    interests  of  the  party 
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demand,  is  indeed  the  only  one  which  its 
actual  strength  will  allow.  But  the  'young 
bloods'  taunt  him  much  as  Fabius  was 
reproached  of  old.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  newspapei-s  of  old  Rome,  as  they 
hurled  the  epithet  of  *  Cunctator'  at 
the  prudent  veteran,  wrote  about  him 
much  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  writes 
of  the  leader  whom  he  is  bent  on  leading. 
But  Sir  Stafford  cannot  preserve  the  Fa- 
bian aplomb.  He  wants  to  be  thought 
dashing  and  energetic  as  well  as  prudent, 
and  hence  he  is,  ever  and  anon,  indulging 
in  spasmodic  displays  intended  to  prove 
that  he  has  indeed  received  ^  Elijah's 
mantle.'  We  could  pity  him  if  we  could 
ever  recognize  in  him  any  nobility  of 
spirit  or  firmness  of  purpose.  But  on 
every  page  of  his  story  is  written  *  un- 
stable as  water,  thou  shalt  not  ex- 
cel.' He  makes  too  many  con- 
cessions  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to 
retain  any  credit  for  statesmanlike 
moderation,  and  yet  he  does  not  make 
enough  to  awaken  that  enthusiasm  which 
elan  and  dash  never  fail  to  inspire.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  was  tempted  to  retail  a 
stupid  joke  which  some  stolid  Tory  had 
made  about  the  dinner  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club.  *  Can  you  tell  me,'  was 
the  question  of  a  very  malicious  wdt, 
*  why  it  was  that  the  great  Liberal  party 
made  their  dinner  in  the  Aquarium  ? '  | 
The  answer  was,  *  Because  they  are  all ' 
jelly  fishes.'  Men  of  Sir  Stafford's  turn  i 
of  mind  should  beware  of  jokes.  They  | 
are  two-edged  weapons,  and  it  is  very 
possible  they  may  be  turned  on  them- 
selves. In  this  case  the  retort  is  so  ob- 
vious that  were  it  not  for  the  proverbial 
inability  to  ^  see  airsels  as  itbers  see  us,' 
we  should  have  thought  that  it  might 
have  suggested  itself  even  to  the  speaker. 
We  venture  to  predict  that  when  the 
history  of  this  period  comes  to  be 
written,  there  is  no  leading  politician 
who  is  so  likely  to  be  described  as  the 
jelly-fish  politician  as  the  present  Con- 
servative politician.  To  him  more  than 
to  any  other  politician  of  our  time  may 
be  applied  the  expressive  phrase  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  he  'never  continueth  in 
one  stay.'  Lately  he  has  been  living  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  change.  Before 
Whitsuntide  he  unfurled  the  flag  of  ob- 
struction. After  his  return  from  the 
country  he  seemed  to  have  repented  of 
the  rash  outburst  at  Knightsbrids:e,  and 
was  duly  complimented  by  '  The  Times ' 
for  having  risen  superior  to  the  feeling 
of  injury  which  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry  relative  to  the  Procedure  Re- 


solutions might  have  engendered.  But 
the  repentance  was  transient,  for  when 
the  execution  of  Suleiman  Sahmi  seemed 
to  afford  a  new  opportunity  for  wony- 
ing  the  Ministry,  the  temptation  proved 
too  strong,  and,  forgetful  of  his  magnani- 
mous resolution  not  to  be  led  by  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  he  once  more  en- 
acted the  part  of  Richard  II.  by  offering 
himself  as  the  leader  of  the  Obstructives. 
His  latest  performance,  the  attempt  ta 
get  a  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  Bright,  was 
the  most  unworthy  of  all,  and  brought 
upon  him  the  discomfiture  he  so  well  de- 
served. 

The  courteous  manners  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  the  belief  in  his  good  in- 
tentions have  done  much  to  restrain 
criticism  of  his  procedure  ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  carry  such  forbearance  too  fan 
For  ourselves  we  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  the  principal  cause  of  the 
parliamentary  disorder  which  is  rapidly 
passing  into  a  national  scandal  is  the 
weakness  of  the  front  Oj)position  bench, 
and  especially  of  its  chief.  No  one  ex- 
pected much  of  Sir  Richard  Cross  or  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  and,  after  reading  I^rd 
Beaconsfield's  private  remarks  about 
them  as  given  in  Lord  Ronald  Gower's 
*  Reminiscences,'  the  marvel  is  why  they 
were  ever  admitted  into  a  cabinet  at  all. 
Nothing  could  be  more  contemptuous 
than  their  leader's  references  to  these  do- 
voted  worshippers.  'Mr.  Secretary  (I 
always  forget  to  call  him  Sir  Richard) 
Cross,  Mr.  H.  W.,  or  W.  H.,  Smith,  I 
forget  which  it  is.'  These  certainly  are 
not  the  men  who  are  likely  to  inspire  in 
the  party  that  enthusiastic  loyalty  which 
would  restrain  the  eager  impetuosity  of 
its  more  reckless  members.  Mr.  Gibson 
and  Mr.  Plunket  are  men  of  a  much 
higher  calibre,  and  they  possess  one 
qualification  for  eminence  in  the  Toiy 
ranks — they  have  an  unbounded  capacity 
for  railing  at  the  Ministry,  which  they 
are  not  at  all  disposed  to  restrain.  But 
two  Irish  lawyers  possessed  by  that 
spirit  which  has  wrought  such  mischief 
in  their  own  country  will  never  propitiate 
that  powerful  English  democracy  with- 
out whose  support  the  prospects  of  any 
political  party  must  be  hopeless  ;  while 
in  the  House  of  Commons  they  can  pos- 
sess little  of  that  authority  which  is  so 
essential  not  only  to  the  success  but  to 
the  credit  and  stability  of  the  party. 
For  that  element  it  is  dependent  entirely 
on  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  his  failure 
is  so  conspicuous  as  to  become  almost  a 
public  disaster.    A  reed  shaken  by  every 
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wind,  he  is  singularly  out  of  place  as  a1 
chief  at  a  time  when,  from  various  causes,^- 
there  is  a  special  call  for  management 
and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  chief  of 
the  Opposition.  The  spirit  of  the  Irish 
malcontents  renders  it  easy  to  steal  an 
occasional  success.  But  the  temptation 
is  one  which  a  far-seeing  statesman  would 
resist  as  full  of  danger  to  the  permanent 
interests  of  his  party. 

The  protracted  discussion  on  the  Ad- 
dress, the  debates  on  the  Affirmation 
Bill,  the  extraordinary  attempt  of  Lord 
George  Hamilton  to  effect  a  coalition 
with  the  Land  Leaguers  on  the  subject 
of  the  *  purchase  clauses  'of  the  Land 
Act,  are  among  the  incidents  which  have 
revealed  the  obstructive  temper  of  the 
Opposition.  But  the  most  discreditable 
proceeding  of  the  session  is  that  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  the  discussion 
on  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  motion  for 
adjournment  in  the  case  of  Suleiman 
Sahmi.  The  idea  of  uniting  the  Peace 
party  and  the  Jingoes,  Irish  Radicals 
and  English  Tories,  in  the  defence  of  an 
Egyptian  rebel  and  convicted  marauder, 
whose  only  recommendation  to  them  was 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  England,  was 
worthv  the  curiously  scheming  brain  of 
Lord  Kandolph  Churchill,  but  it  could 
hardly  have  been'expected  that  it  would 
fascinate  his  sober-minded  chief.  Sir  Staf- 
ford's action  must,  when  he  came  to  re- 
view it,  have  been  a  surprise  to  himself  ; 
it  certainly  has  been  as  unwelcome  as  it 
has  been  startling  to  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  rational  section  of  his 
own  party.  There  are  still  Conservatives 
left  who  believe  that  there  are  things 
which  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  even  for 
the  sake  of  dishing  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
among  them  are  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  character  of  its  politicians. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  may,  if  he 
will,  constitute  himself  a  common  sewer, 
through  which  all  the  lying  gossip  of  the 
caf  6s  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  may  be 
poured  into  the  ear  of  the  English  Par- 
liament ;  he  may  with  a  recklessness 
which  is  absolutely  criminal  insinuate  the 
foulest  accusations  against  the  Khedive  ; 
he  may  outdo  even  himself  in  the  au- 
dacious and  mendacious  impudence  of 
his  charges  against  the  Prime  Minister, 
whose  moral  and  intellectual  grandeur 
he  lacks  the  capacity  to  appreciate.  But 
that  is  *  pretty  Fanny's  way.'  For  Lord 
Randolph  himself  it  may  be  unfortunate  ; 
and  if  he  should  ever  acquire  an  influ- 
ence equal  to  his  ambition,  or  his  own 
estimate  of  his  deserts,  it  might  be  even 


more  unfortunate  for  the  countiy.  But 
for  the  present  it  is  only  Lord  Itandolpli) 
Churchill,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  so  well  known  in  Egypt  as  he  is  in> 
England  his  action  might  be  dismissed 
accordingly.  When  Sir  Stafford  North-^ 
cote  takes  the  same  cue,  and  practically 
accepts  the  responsibility  for  these  ran- 
dom attacks,  the  affair  assumes  a  very 
different  aspect.  Men  begin  to  ask  what 
limit  will  the  Tory  chief  put  upon  the 
small  and  petulant  spite  which  seems  to- 
dispose  him  to  accept  any  ally  or  adopt 
any  policy  by  which  he  can  annoy  the 
Ministry  whom  he  cannot  overthrow,  and 
so,  if  he  cannot  displace  them,  at  least 
render  their  work  ooth  at  home  and 
abroad  more  difficult.  That  such  con- 
duct will  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
country  credat  Jxtdceus, 

But  if  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  not 
improved  his  position  during  the  session^ 
where  is  the  hope  of  the  Opposition  to 
be  found  ?  The  ready  answer,  of  course,, 
is  Lord  Randolph  Churchill ;  but  it  i» 
one  which  need  not  greatly  disquiet  the 
minds  of  Liberals.  We  should  be  the 
last  to  deny  his  Lordship's  ability.  He 
has  infinite  audacity,  considerable  smart- 
ness, as  absolute  a  superiority  to  logie 
and  common  sense  as  Carlyle's  notorious 
'  super  grammaticam '  Sigismund  had  to 
grammar,  which  in  some  emergencies 
may  be  eminently  serviceable  to  him. 
He  has,  above  all,  an  elan  that  inspires 
considerable  confidence  in  a  certain  class 
of  men,  which  would  be  valuable  if  their 
confidence  were  worth  possessing.  Jin- 
goes ^who  have  never  ceased  to  gnash 
their  teeth  over  the  defeat  of  1880  ;  that 
section  of  the  jeunease  dor^e  which> 
prides  itself  on  having  caught  something 
of  the  Beaconsfield  tone,  albeit  it  has- 
never  learned  more  than  the  outside  of 
the  Beaconsfield  policy  ;  the  •  Stock  Ex- 
change  speculators  who  made  themselves 
so  conspicuous  during  the  stormy  period 
of  1878  ;  the  blustering  defenders  of  all 
that  is  correct  and  established  ;  in  gen- 
eral, the  section  of  the  party  of  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  type — look  hope- 
fully to  Lord  Randolph  as  the  *  coming 
man.'  He  is  a  young  nobleman,  and  that 
is  in  itself  a  recommendation  which  cov- 
ers a  multitude  of  sins.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  was  once  their  idol,  and  is  still 
to  a  large  extent  the  typical  representa- 
tive of  that  *  villadom '  in  which  the 
strength  of  metropolitan  Toryic^m  re- 
sides. But  his  Lordship  is  a  little  so> 
bered  ;  he  has  known  the  responsibilities 
of  office,   and  they  have  put  some  re- 
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straint  npon  his  native  impetuosity  ;  and 
though  ne  still  occasionally  indulges  in 
outbursts  of  passionate  railing  and  un- 
dignified abuse  upon  the  platform,  in  the 
House  he  shows  a  respect  for  decorum 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  wild  zealots  of 
the  party,  places  him  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  member 
for  Woodstock.  In  short,  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  is  a  growing  force  in  the 
Tory  party,  and  in  some  respects  is  the 
puzzle  of  the  political  situation.  At 
present,  however,  he  is  a  more  serious 
•difficulty  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  than 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  experience  of 
the  party  in  the  House  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  repeated  in  the  country.  It  is  an 
-*  open  secret '  that  the  influence  of  the 
young  scion  of  Blenheim  in  the  Com- 
mons is  largely  due  to  the  belief  that  to 
«ome  extent  he  represents  the  mind  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  The  irresponsible  *  Free 
Lance'  no  doubt  executes  daring  ma- 
noeuvres at  which  an  ex-minister  and  an 
■aspirant  premier  might  hesitate,  but 
which  he  may,  nevertheless,  indirectly 
encourage. 

The  Opposition  have  necessarily  filled 
a  prominent  place  in  the  public  eye  dur- 
ing the  quarter,  because  they  have  really 
been  the  assailants,  and  Ministers  have 
to  a  very  large  extent  been  acting  on  the 
•defensive.  They  have  not  sought  to 
signalize  the  session  by  any  *  heroic' 
measures,  but  have  been  quite  content  to 
pursue  a  much  humbler  path,  and  with 
one  notable  exception,  with  which  we 
shall  deal  separately,  to  content  them- 
selves with  non-contentious  legislation, 
all  of  which  was  required  by  the  urgent 
-necessities  of  the  country.  Their  original 
programme  was  certainly  not  an  ambi- 
tious one,  and  had  there  been,  we  will 
not  say  co-operation,  for  that  would  be 
too  much  to  ask,  but  simply  opposition 
marked  by  ordinary  fairness,  it  might 
easily  have  been  fulfilled.  To  the 
unprejudiced  observer  questions  re- 
lating to  bankruptcy,  to  the  pre- 
tention of  river  floods,  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  court  of  criminal  appeal,  and 
-even  to  the  prevention  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices at  elections,  do  not  seem  to  offer 
materials  for  keen  party  discussion.  It 
was,  doubtless,  different  with  the  Lon- 
don Municipal  Government  Bill.  Any 
such  measure  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  excite  the  jealousy  even  of  some 
who  call  themselves  Lioerals,  and  so 
offer  to  an  Opposition  leader  many 
•chances  of  combinations  which  might 
•damage  the   Government   without  tar- 


nishing the  fame  of  his  party.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  ever  since  the  com- 
ing Bill  has  cast  its  shadow  over  the 
House,  the  London  aldermen  who  sit  on 
the  Liberal  side  have  exhibited  a  remark- 
able tendency  to  rush  into  caves,  or  pos- 
sibly to  form  a  cave  of  their  own. 
Indeed  it  had  become  so  evident  that 
the  Bill  would  encounter  a  resistance 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
come in  the  time  available  during  the 
session,  that  no  surprise  was  felt  at  its 
being  dropped.  But  that  sacrifice  hav- 
ing been  made,  there  remained  nothing 
in  their  proposals  for  which  the  Ministry 
might  not  reasonably  expect  the  support 
of  both  sides  of  the  house — of  course, 
not  untempered  by  criticism,  but  still  of 
such  a  character  as  to  ensure  the  early 
and  satisfactory  completion  of  their 
work. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  how  futile  all 
such  expectations,  if  they  have  ever  been 
cherished,  have  hitherto  proved.  The 
Grand  Committees  have  had  four  im- 
portant Bills,  necessarily  not  of  a  party 
character,  submitted  to  them,  and  have 
done  much  valuable  work  in  the  discus- 
sion of  their  provisions.  But  in  the 
Committee  on  Law,  the  obstruction 
which  has  been  so  troiiblesome  in  the 
House  has  developed  itself  in  mischiev- 
ous form  ;  and  though  the  Bill  giving  a 
right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  has 
been  passed,  a  pertinacious  opposition  is 
offered  to  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  with 
which  it  was  desired  to  incorporate  it, 
which  may  render  much  of  the  thought 
and  trouble  and  time  expended  upon 
these  measures  nugatory.  The  Grand 
Committee  on  Trade  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful, owing  (as  acknowledged  by  *  The 
Times  '—certainly  not  a  friendly  judge) 
to  the  remarkable  tact  exhibitea  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  conduct  of  that 
measure,  a  tact  which  has  surprised  all 
but  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  under- 
stood the  absurdity  of  the  conception  of 
him  prevalent  in  society,  and  sedulously 
propagated  by  the  gooemoutclies  of  the 
clubs.  The  Bankruptcy  Bill  will  shortly 
be  returned  to  the  House,  and  probably 
the  Patents  Bill  will  follow  it.  In  the 
meantime  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  and 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  have  been 
read  a  second  time,  and  the  former  is 
slowly — very  slowly — working  its  way 
through  Committee.  But  a  weary  dis- 
cussion is  raised  on  every  clause,  on 
every  sentence,  on  every  line,  almost  on 
every  word.  We  are  compelled  to  say 
(we  do  it  with  extreme  reluctance,  but 
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honesty  forbids  us  to  be  silent)  that  in 
some  of  the  discussions,  men  from  whom 
we  should  have  expected  a  sounder  judg- 
ment, and  a  more  hearty  loyalty  to  their 
party,  have  indulged  in  a  style  of  criti- 
cism which  was  not  ^^Y  unwise  but  un- 
generous.     We  refer  especially  to  the 
discussion  relative  to  undue  spiritual  in- 
fluence.    The  member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton  had  gone  quite  as  far  as  was  de- 
sirable or  discreet  in  twitting  his  own 
friends,   but  he  was  surpassed  by  the 
Liberal  member  for  Plymouth,  who  in- 
troduced an  absolutely  irrelevant  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  exerted  by  Dr.  Dale 
in  Birmingham.     That  influence  is  very 
great,  but  unless  a  man  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  moral  power  which  he  obtains  by 
means  (as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said)  of  his 
high  character,   his  eloquence,  and  his 
learning,  because  he  is  a  minister,  it  is  a 
force  which  no  law  can  touch,  or  ought 
to  touch.     It  is  not  what  was  intended 
by  the  term  *  spiritual  influence,'  for  it  is 
not  the  power  which  a  minister,   qud 
minister,  wields  over  his  congregation, 
but  that  which  a  thoughtful  pohtician, 
who  lays  the  foundation  of  all  his  poli- 
tics in  the  principles   of  eternal  right- 
eousness, a  powerful  speaker  whose  logic 
is  set  on  Are  by  strong  conviction  and 
lofty  enthusiasm,  a  highminded  man  who 
inspires  trust  by  his  character  and  life, 
must  exert  and  ought  to  exert.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  democracy  of  Birmingham 
if  such  a  force  predominates  in  it  ;  and 
to  suggest  a  parallel  between  it  and  the 
influence  of    a'  Roman   Catholic  priest 
who  sways  his  flock  by  spiritual  terror 
was  an  irrelevance  and  an  impertinence. 
Possibly  it  might  be  thought  annoying 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  that  is  a  pleasure  which  should  be 
left  to  Tories.     It  is  a  luxury  which,  we 
venture  to  think,  the  Liberal  representa- 
tive of  a  great  constituency  can  hardly 
indulge  with  safety.    We  do  not  suggest 
that  the  gentlemen  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  intend  to  weaken  the   Govern- 
ment, but  they  do  it  nevertheless,  and  it 
is  no  consolation  to  us  that  they  damage 
their  own  position  with  many  of  their 
constituents  at  the  same  time.     Inde- 
pendence is  regarded  as  the  happy  privi- 
lege of  those  who  sit  below  the  gang- 
way ;    but    in    their    exercise     of     it 
members  would  do  weU  sometimes  to 
remember   that    electors  may  claim    a 
similar  freedom,  and  as  they  know  how 
severely  such  a  breach  in  the  unity  of 
the  party  would  be  denounced  by  them- 
selves in  the  borough,  to  pause  before  by 


their  own  conduct  they  give  a  sanction 
and  warrant  for  waywardness  among 
their  followers,  by  exhibiting  the  same 
spirit  in  their  relations  to  their  leaders 
in  the  House. 

The  defeat  on  the  Affirmation  Bill  is- 
said  to  have  relaxed  the  discipline  of  the 
majority  ;  but  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  assertion  is  not  very  cTear.  Those 
who  were  awkward  and  crotchetty  be- 
fore are  awkward  and  crotchetty  still  ; 
but  we  see  no  signs  of  disaffection  either 
in  the  House  or  in  the  country.  We  are 
assured  by  quiet  and  observant  men 
inside  Parliament  that  the  Liberal 
party  is  as  united  to-day  as  it  has  been 
at  any  point  since  the  accession  of  the 
Ministry.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few 
men  who  think  that  their  deserts  have  not 
been  properly  recognized  by  their 
friends.  There  are  some  below  the 
gangway  with  a  broader  view  and  with 
more  ground  for  complaint,  who  cannot 
understand  how  it  is  that  troublesome 
Whigs  like  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice 
find  their  way  into  office  while  more 
loyal  foUowere  are  overlooked.  There 
are  others  who  act  as  though  a  continu- 
ous growl  were  the  best  evidence  of 
robust  independence  and  intellectual 
strength.  So  there  always  have  been,  so 
there  always  will  be.  But  those  who  at- 
tach much  importance  to  these  grumb- 
lings are  sure  to  be  deceived.  They 
afford  no  index  of  the  feeling  of  the 
party,  and  if  the  existence  of  the  Ministry 
were  very  seriously  menaced  would 
speedily  be  silenced.  It  suits  the  deni- 
zens of  Tory  clubs  to  ascribe  to  them  a 
significance  which  they  do  not  possess, 
and  to  vapour  about  an  immediate  dis- 
solution or  the  certain  collapse  of  the 
Government.  But  it  is  mere  *  bunkum  ^ 
which  English  gentlemen  would  do  well 
to  leave  to  the  exclusive  consumption  of 
disloyal  Irish  agitators.  They,  of  course^ 
desire  to  ioroe  on  a  general  election,, 
since  they  expect  to  be  gainers  by  it,  and 
they  are  interested  therefore  in  making 
such  random  assertions  as  to  the  ap- 
proaching fate  of  the  Ministry,  as  those- 
with  which  Mr.  Healv  entertained  the 
people  of  Bandon.  They  are,  however,, 
merely  political  artifices,  and  in  their 
recklessness  are  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Home  Rule  movement 
has  been  conducted  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Ministry 
must  be  strong  so  long  as  they  retain* 
the  confidence  of  the  constituencies,  and 
in  this  respect  there  is  no  symptom  of  ~ 
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change.  A  writer  who  was  endeavouring 
to  make  out  a  ease  to  the  contrary 
enumerated  some  seats  which  Liberals 
have  lost;  most  of  them  soon  after  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Parliament,  and  then 
said  there  was  nothing  to  put  on  the 
opposite  side  but  the  second  seat  for 
East  Cumberland,  and  that  minority  seat 
for  Liverpool,  The  expression  indicates 
a  strange  muddle  of  idea,  which  is  so 
common  as  to  be  worth  correcting. 
There  is  no  seat  which  has'the  unenviable 
distinction  of  being  the  minority  seat. 
At  a  general  election  the  minority  in  a 
three-cornered  constituency  may  carry 
a  member,  but  it  is  because  their  candi- 
date receives  a  greater  number  of  votes 
than  those  below  him  on  the  poll.  In  a 
by-election  it  is  a  hand  to  hand  contest, 
and  the  seat  falls  to  the  party  which  has 
a  majority  of  votes.  This  was  the  case 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  at  Liverpool,  and 
his  election  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
indications  of  public  opinion  we  have  had 
since  the  victory  of  1880.  More  recently 
Derby  has  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
the  Tories  to  display  their  strength,  but 
they  did  not  venture  even  to  challenge  a 
•contest.  This  does  not  look  like  reac- 
tion, and  we  certainly  find  as  little  sign 
of  it  in  the  attitude  which  Liberal  con- 
stituencies have  taken  relative  to  the  vote 
on  the  Affirmation  Bill.  If  all  that  was 
said  on  this  point  had  been  true,  we  must 
have  had  strong  protests  from  the  con- 
stituencies whose  members  voted  with 
the  Government.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  deserters  who  have  had  a 
mauvais  quart  d^heure.  Our  belief  is 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  right  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  constituencies  are  more 
Radical  than  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  not  even  so  Radical  as  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Of  the  latter  somewhat  remarkable 
statement  the  story  of  the  Affirmation 
Bill  is  a  sufficient  confirmation.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  had  the  members  of  the 
Liberal  majority  been  asked  individually 
at  the  time  of  their  election  whether  they 
would  undertake  to  support  such  a 
measure,  nine-tenths  or  more  would  have 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  We  doubt 
whether  even  the  Fitzwilliams,  in  whom 
strict  fidelity  to  conscience  seems  to  be 
a  family  virtue,  would  have  hesitated  to 
pledge  themselves  to  support  a  measure 
which  is  so  strictly  in  harmony  with  all 
the  best  traditions  of  their  house.  If 
there  has  been  a  faltering  in  allegiance 
to  one  of  the  fundamental  truths  for 
which  a  sound  and  healthy  Liberalism 


has  always  contended,  it  has  been  because 
of  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  man 
on  whose  behalf  that  principle  has  been 
evoked.  The  sentiment,  though  sadly 
lacking  in  a  true  manliness,  is  quite  in- 
telligible.  But  the  Ministry  rose  superior 
to  this  individual  influence,  and  the  Lib- 
erals of  the  country  have  approved  the 
action  of  the  Ministry.  The  attempt  to 
identify  a  great  statesman,  so  often  re- 
proached for  that  fidelity  to  Christian 
truth  which  has  been  his  most  conspicu- 
ous distinction,  with  teachings  abhorrent 
to  every  instinct  of  his  nature  and 
every  sentiment  of  his  heart,  has  only 
recoiled  on  those  who  made  it.  It  did 
not  need  the  wonderful  oratory  by 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  entranced  the  House 
of  Commons  and  moved  all  that  is  best 
and  noblest  in  the  nation,  to  vindicate 
him  from  the  rude  and  vulgar  insolence 
with  which  he  has  been  assailed  as  a 
patron  of  Atheism.  But  his  speech,  by 
universal  confession  one  of  the  most 
powerful  which  even  he  has  ever  deliv- 
ered, was  so  successful  and  complete  a 
justification  of  the  principles  of  the 
Ministerial  measure  as  to  neutralize  any 
injurious  efPect  which  might  otherwise 
have  resulted  from  its  rejection.  It  sep- 
arated between  the  principle  and  the 
man,  and  showed  that  however  obnoxious 
might  be  any  individual,  a  Liberal  Min- 
istry had  no  option  but  to  maintain  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  and  the  rights  of 
every  constituency  to  choose  its  own 
representatives. 

The  question  is  not  settled,  but  the 
Ministry,  at  all  events,  have  done  their 
utmost  to  save  the  House  and  the  country 
from  that  desecration  of  the  oath  which 
so  many  prof  ess  to  hold  in  intense  abhor- 
rence. When  a  general  election  comes, 
and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  if  again  returned  for 
Northampton,  presents  himself  at  the 
bar  and  takes  the  oath,  without  possi- 
bility of  let  or  hindi'ance,  on  them  who 
refused  the  reasonable  proposal  of  the 
Ministry  the  whole  responsibility  will 
rest.  Li  the  temper  of  the  House,  how- 
ever,  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  for  the  Ministry,  inas- 
much as  it  saved  the  time  which  must 
have  been  spent  on  discussions  in  com- 
mittees which  have  no  practical  result. 
But  even  that  lightening  of  the  ship  has 
not  sufficed  to  extricate  it  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  surround  its  path.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  address  to  his  party  imme- 
diately after  Whitsuntide  put  new  spirit 
into  his  followers,  but  the  devices  of  ob- 
struction  are  so  numerous  and  subtle  that 
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it  requires  more  than  determination  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to 
make  real  progress.  *  The  Times,'  ever 
ready  to  indulge  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Ministry,  complains  that  the  Premier  is 
too  yielding.  It  is  a  new  charge  to 
l>ring  against  a  Minister  who  has  so  often 
been  denounced  as  arbitrary  and  over- 
bearing. But  Mr.  Gladstone  would  find 
it  hard  to  please  the  oracular  critic  of 
Printing  House  Square.  It  would  be 
more  true  to  say  that  he  has  a  very 
difficult  piece  of  navigUtion,  and  that  he 
is  steering  the  vessel  with  admirable  tact 
and  temper.  Should  he  fail,  the  result 
would  be  damaging  to  the  Government, 
but  far  more  so  tb  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  Parliament ;  and  we  have 
«utficient  faith  in  the  justice  and  sagacity 
of  the  nation  to  believe  that  it  will  lay 
the  blame  not  on  him,  but  on  those  who 
have  allowed  petty  party  spite  so  far  to 
master  them  that  they  have  been  content 
to  abuse  the  liberty  of  Parliament,  ^nd 
to  strain  its  forms  to  the  utmost,  in  order 
that  they  might  annoy  an  illustrious  rival, 
and  in  working  out  this  miserable  policy 
thev  have  been  sadly  indifferent  to  the 
real  good  of  the  country  and  to  the  repu- 
tation of  a  Parliament  whose  honour  they 
should  have  jealously  conserved. 

Even  as  we  write  public  attention  is 
directed  to  two  points,  both  of  which  in- 
dicate the  progress  of  Liberalism.  The 
one,  the  acceptance  of  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
•the  other,  the  reception  of  Mr.  Bright  at 
Birmingham.  In  both  alike  we  iind  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  Liberal  opinion 
is  steadily  advancing.  But  a  full  con. 
flideration  of  the  lessons  they  teach  must 
be  reserved  for  future  consideration.  In 
the  meantime  we  may  rest  in  the  as- 
surance  expressed  by  our  great  leader  in 
his  recent  letter  to  his  Midlothian  friends  : 
-*  I  do  not  perceive  the  action  of  the  dis- 
integrating forces  which  were  visibly  at 
work  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  1868-74,  nor  find  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  country  has 
altered  its  mind  on  the  important  issues 
which  were  decided  in  1880.' 
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The  Egyptian  War  of  1882.  By  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Hermann  Vogt,  of  the  German 
Army.  A  Translation.  With  a  Map  and 
Atlas.     Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

This  volume,  in  the  hands  of  a  military 
critic,  might  afford  no  end  of  texts  for  com- 


ment and  explanation  and  contrast.  For 
Colonel  Vogt  does  not  content  himself  with  a 
summary  of  the  movements  of  the  British 
forces  in  Egypt,  but  devotes  some  chapters  to 
a  general  description  of  the  formation  and 
condition  of  the  British  army  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  flattering  to  find  what  an  expert 
German  critic  has  to  say  of  us.  While  doing 
all  justice  to  the  foresight,  skill,  caution,  and 
despatch  of  Lord  Wolseley,  he  declares  that 
our  army,  when  compared  with  continental 
j  armies,  is  a  very  poor  return  for  the  immense 
sums  spent  upon  it ;  and  that  it  would  stand 
but  a  poor  chai\pe  in  any  brush  with  them. 
The  short  service  system  is  declared  to  bo  dis- 
advantageous in  every  respect,  and  the  gen- 
eral capacity  of  oificers  is  spoken  of  in  the 
most  contemptuous  terms.  It  is  suggested 
that  they  are  in  general  half-educated  snobs, 
who  delight  to  air  their  French,  *  which  is 
abominable,^  and  as  taking  no  real  interest  in 
military  science  or  the  condition  of  their  men. 
*The  English  army,'  he  says,  *  without  taking 
into  account  its  inferiority  in  ordnance,  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  on  such  a  foot- 
ing in  regard  to  training,  tactics,  and  mo- 
bility as  would  enable  it  to  oppose  a  continen- 
tal army  with  success.'  Colonel  Vogt  is  evi- 
dently a  good  result  of  that  system  of  con- 
stant scientific  observation  and  reporting  by 
which,  in  Germany,  the  abler  officers  are  en- 
abled to  push  their  way  to  the  front  rank  ; 
and  his  conclusions  should  not  be  reassuring 
to  those  who  are  in  positions  of  authority. 
Lord  Wolseley  himself,  in  spite  of  all  the 
praise  he  gets  for  his  energetic  and  lucky 
movements  in  Egypt,  should  wince  dreadfully 
here,  and  speak  at  his  next  public  dinner  with 
lowered  front  when  referring  to  short-service 
and  the  reserve.  The  individual  criticisms 
on  his  tactics  are  acute,  and  supported  by 
good  reasons ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  more 
Colonel  Vogt  saw,  his  estimate  of  the  Enghsh 
army  was  not  raised  but  lowered,  though  his 
respect  for  the  power  and  bravery  of  individ- 
ual officers  was  enhanced.  It  is  well  '  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us,'  and  on  this  ac- 
count we  cordially  recommend  to  all  who  are 
interested  this  translation  of  an  able  book, 
which  cannot  fail  to  cause  some  stir  amongst 
the  bigger  men  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

TJie  War  between  Peru  and  Chili j  1879- 
1882.  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B., 
F.B.S.    Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 

The  war  between  the  RepubUcs  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  which  lasted  for  more  than  four 
years,  has  been  an  unmixed  evil.  Peru  has 
been  completely  disorganized,  whUe  conquer- 
ing Chili  has  only  added  to  her  fears  and  bur- 
dens in  exchanging  a  policy  of  domination 
and  conquest  for  quiet  enterprise  and  inter- 
nal development.  Mr.  Clements  Markham, 
who  has  good  reason  to  be  interested  in  Peru 
and  Chili — and  not  only  on  account  of  diffi- 
culties and  adventures  in  these  lands  con- 
nected with  cinchona — has  for  years  been  a 
careful  student  of  Peruvian  history  and  poh- 
tics,  and  is  in  every  respect  well  fitted  to 
write  such  a  history  as  we  have  here.    But  he 
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is  too  much  a  philosopher  to  content  himself 
with  a  mere  record  of  the  ebbs  and  flows  of 
military  fortune  during  that  long  period.  To 
make  matters  clear,  he  must  trace  the  rise 
and  progress  of  those  nations  from  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest  downwards,  and  he 
does  this  in  a  few  chapters  remarkable  for 
their  concise  and  incisive  style,  which  a  little 
too  much  scorns  the  relief  of  eloquence.  Not 
a  word  is  wasted.  The  sketch  of  the  Yuca 
Indians  is  one  of  the  most  condensed  and 
effective  that  we  remember  to  have  read. 
Having  thus  prepared  us  for  the  present  po- 
sition of  affairs  by  enabling  os  to  understand 
the  mutual  attitude  and  temper  of  these  peo- 
ples towards  each  other  for  a  long  time  past, 
he  proceeds  to  make  clear  to  us  the  special 
causes  of  the  war,  the  movements,  and  the 
reasons  why  Peru  succumbed  before  the  Chi- 
lian forces.  The  cruelty  and  the  rapine  that 
they  practiced  does  not  say  much  for  their 
moral  character,  nor  promise  true  permanence 
for  their  victory.  Mr.  Markham  says  that 
*  the  consequences  to  Chili  of  this  career  of 
conquest  has  been  rapid  demoralization  in  the 
characters  of  those  employed  iij  such  a  work. 
First,  public  property  was  wantonly  destroyed. 
Then  defenceless  towns  were  bombarded. 
Soon  private  property  ceased  to  be  respected ; 
and  Lynch  was  sent  to  rob  and  destroy  over 
an  extensive  area.  Next  followed  the  robbery 
of  pictures  and  public  libraries.  Hitherto 
this  was  all  done,  professedly  at  least,  on 
public  grounds.  But  at  last  we  hear  of 
wholesale  robbery  and  extortion  for  private 
enrichment,  and  the  cases  have  become  so 
gross  that  Captain  Lynch  has  brought  Colonel 
Letelier  and  other  ofl&cers  before  courts-mar- 
ti^.  Thus  rapid  is  the  descent  down  the  path 
of  an  immoral  and  selfish  policy.'  Though 
the  fall  of  a  house  at  our  doors  affects 
us  more  than  a  great  war  at  a  distance,  it  is 
nevertheless  to  be  hoped  that  this  volume  may 
do  something  to  awaken  in  England  a  true 
interest  in  the  condition  of  a  remarkable  and 
romantic  country. 

CasselVs  Old  ami  New  Edinburgh,  Its  His- 
tory, its  People,  and  its  Places.  By  James 
Grant.    Vol.  III.    Cassell,  Petter,  and  Co. 

This  volume  completes  a  really  monumen- 
tal work.  The  Scottish  capital  is  really  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  physical  beauty  than 
it  is  for  its  history  and  its  romance.  Mr.  Grant 
has  traversed  it  both  topographically  and 
historically  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Its 
sites  as  well  as  its  institutions  have  been  ex- 
pounded to  us.  Its  historical  and  literary 
characters,  as  well  as  its  events,  anecdotes  and 
characterizations  as  well  as  historical  summa- 
ries and  descriptive  scenes  and  buildings,  are 
fitly  introduced,  and  make  the  work  through- 
out interesting  reading.  The  present  volume 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  Leith  and  the  environs  of 
Edinburgh.  We  may  not  venture  on  cita- 
tions. It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Grant 
seems  industriously  to  have  sought  out  au- 
thorities and  carefully  to  have  selected  his 
facts.  Of  course  it  will  be  possible  for  minute 
criticism  to  point  out  inaccuracies.    We,  as 


general  critics,  have  not  detected  any.  We- 
speak  only  of  the  general  execution  of  the 
work,  as  in  every  way  excellent  and  inter- 
esting. 

Our  Own  Country:  Descriptive^  Historical ^ 
Pictorial,  Vol.  V.  Cassell,  Petter,  Gal- 
pin,  and  Co. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  new  volume  is  a 
fine  view  of  Hawarden  Castle,  which  will  not 
only  excite  special  present  interest,  but  will 
for  many  generations  be  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age as  the  residence  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
land's Prime  Ministers.  Again  we  are,  at 
the  volition  of  the  editor,  whisked  away 
from  Bradford  to  Cardiff,  thence  to  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill,  to  South  Devon,  Lincoln,  the 
Western  Highlands,  Leicester,  and  a  dozen 
other  centres,  ending  with  Dorchester.  De- 
scription, historical  reminiscence,  personal 
anecdote,  and  pictorial  illustration  again  con- 
stitute a  very  charming  volume  of  gossipy  in- 
formation and  entertainment. 

The  Real  Lord  Byron,  New  Views  of  the 
Poet's  life.  By  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson, 
Author  of  *  A  Book  about  the  Clergy,'  *  A 
Book  about  Doctors.'  '  A  Book  about  Law- 
yers, '  &c.    Two  Vols.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson's  book  is  precisely  what  he 
claims  that  it  is — ^a  complete  re-investigation 
of  the  Byron  biographical  material,  performed 
by  a  man  of  quick  literary  instinct,  strong 
sagacity,  and  judicial  tone  of  mind.  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  seeks  to  be  faithful  to  all  parties,  to 
extenuate  nothing,  and  to  set  down  nothing  in 
malice.  A  wide-awake  comprehensiveness, 
and  a  rare  tact  in  relating  diverse  circum- 
stances, so  as  to^  get  the  best  evidence  on  both 
sides  that  can  be  obtained,  marks  the  spirit  of 
the  book  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  access  has  been 
had  to  valuable  papers,  not  yet  given  to  the 
public,  which  has  enabled  'htr,  Jeaffreson  to 
speak  on  many  points  as  if  with  a  *  great  re- 
serve' of  facts  belund  him.  Students  of  Byron 
and  literary  men  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
this  book,  for  it  forms  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  attractive  additions  to  present- 
day  biography.  And  in  view  of  the  ceaseless 
attention  which,  through  half  a  century,  has 
been  directed  to  Lord  Byron,  this  is  high 
praise.  After  the  crowd  of  biographers, 
treading,  so  to  speak,  on  each  other's  heels — 
big  and  little,  weak  and  powerful,  critical 
and  scandal-loving,  enthusiastic  poet-wor- 
shippers and  orthodox  revilers — from  Tom 
Moore  and  Trelawny  down  to  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  Professor  John  Nichol,  and  from  the 
Countess  Guiccioli  to  Mrs.  Harriett  Beecher 
Stowe,  it  might  seem  as  though  there  could 
at  this  date  be  but  a  *  small  gleaning  after  the 
harvest ; '  andlo  !  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  along 
and  writes  a  book  that  is  generally  reliable; 
strong,  readable,  and,  what  is  more,  original 
and  convincing  on  many  points.  With  no 
pretence  to  deep  psychology,  or  to  that  kind 
of  obtrusive  analysis  to  which  there  is  so 
great  a  temptation  in  the  case  of  a  character 
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and  a  temperament  like  those  of  Byron,  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  very  skilfully  indicates  to  us  what 
Byron  owed  to  inheritance,  to  unfortunate 
upbringing,  to  the  lack  of  those  wise  restrain- 
ing influences  to  which  many  great  men  have 
owed  so  much.  In  a  word,  he  prepares  us 
for  the  tragedy  by  a  careful  prologue.  The 
perversities  of  Byron's  education,  his  mother's 
changeableness — her  fits  of  passionate  hatred 
alternating  with  fits  of  endearment  as  pas- 
sionate— his  unfortunate  lameness,  his  preco- 
cious development,  the  tendency  to  obesity 
against  which  he  had  to  struggle,  and  which 
in  youth  made  him  positively  uncouth — all 
these  things  are  taken  into  account,  and  their 
influence  on  a  sensitive,  vain,  and  passionate 
spirit  like  that  of  Byron  carefully  estimated. 
Mr.  Jeaffreson,  too,  is  concerned  to  let  us 
see  clearly  the  condition  of  society  into  which 
this  ungovemed  spirit  was  too  early  thrown 
— a  condition  of  high  society  which  cannot 
be  considered  likely  to  make  any  thoughtful 
Englishman  proud,  so  debased  and  debauched 
was  it  in  every  sense  ;  though  surely  Byron 
himself  exaggerated  when  he  declared  that  it 
was  worse  than  anything  he  had  mixed  in 
abroad,  not  even  omitting  his  Venetian 
period.  Yet  when  we  think  of  the  possibility 
of  a  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and  her  attitudes, 
we  regretfully  say  to  ourselves — 

*  It  may  be  so ; 
The  pity  of  it,  lago,  the  pity  of  it.' 

* 

But  no  consideration  of  general  social  condi- 
tions can  relieve  altogether  the  burden  that 
must  rest  on  Byron's  individuality.  He  was 
essentially  and  by  temperament  vicious;  loving 
secret  indulgence,  and  then  proclaiming  it  to 
*  initiated'  persons  with  shameless  effrontery, 
and  sometimes  with  exaggeration.  He  was 
deficient  in  that  *  moral  chastity'  which  is  the 
safeguard  of  society ;  and  when,  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  we  remember  his  great  charm 
of  manner,  that  *  demonic  presence'  as  Goethe 
would  have  said,  we  have  enough  to  account 
for  much  at  once  of  the  wickedness  and 
misery  of  his  life.  As  he  says  of  himself,  he 
was  always  violent — violent  in  loving,  violent 
in  hating ;  but  that  does  not  exhaust  all. 
Along  with  this  violence  there  was  a  remarkable 
vein  of  cold  calculation — calculation  of  effects 
in  many  directions ;  and  these  were  so  care- 
fully kept  to  the  front  in  Byron  that  we  can 
almost  iways  say  his  vice  was  sordid.  It  was  so 
in  his  liaisons  with  Miss  Clermont,  with  Mari- 
anna  Legato,  the  draper's  wife,  with  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  and  the  rest.  He  always 
took  good  care  that  he  did  not  pay  too  mucn, 
and  had  due  regard  in  fitting  cases  even  to 
literary  purposes  as  a  later  result.  He  turned 
his  amours  to  profit  all  round.  He  paid  as 
little  as  he  could  in  money,  and  he  invariably 
utilized  them  in  his  poems  if  they  were  sus- 
ceptible at  all  of  such  treatment.  What  else 
are  *  Childe  Harold'  and  *  Don  Juan'  but  this, 
as  his  dramas  were  the  poorly- veiled  images 
of  an  affected  remorse  ?  In  the  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  Lady  Byron  all  this  is  seen  in 
the  fullest  extent,  and   in  some   important 


respects  Mr.  Jeaffreson  quite  unconsciously 
emphasizes  this  impression. 

The  most  sagacious  and  skilful  treatment 
will  not  make  Byron's  life  in  many  of  its  sec- 
tions anything  but  repellent — ^viewed  not 
from  a  Puritan,  but  from  a  truly  manly 
standpoint.  It  is  unhealthy ;  there  is  a  sickly, 
tainted  air  in  it ;  he  could  not  satisfy  himself 
with  natural  pleasures.  Even  Mr.  Jeaf- 
freson must  pass  over  certain  portions  very 
generally,  and  draw  a  veil  over  the  morbid, 
diseased,  and  worse  than  satyr-like  excesses 
of  his  subject.  Alcohol  and  laudanum  were 
comparatively  innocent  luxuries.  With  such 
a  man  *  fixed  ties'  would  in  themselves  be 
hateful ;  however  lovely  and  attractive  the 
object,  he  would  have  rebelled  against  the 
very  suggestion  of  moral  restraints  in  any  re- 
lationship. It  is  vain  to  try  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  coldness  and  reserve  of  Lady 
Byron  ;  vagrancy  lay  so  deep  in  Byron's  tem- 
perament that  sooner  or  latter  wife-desertion 
was  in  essentials  inevitable.  The  person  here 
was  merely  an  accident.  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  re- 
searches have  enabled  him  to  do  a  good  deal 
to  make  Byron's  position  in  the  affair  a  little 
more  creditable,  but  even  an  angel  could  not 
whitewash  him  completely.  Much  is  still  left 
to  be  guessed  concerning  the  facts.  Mr.  Jeaf- 
freson has  satisfied  himself  that  the  story  of 
the  incest  with  his  sister  Augusta,  who  was 
afterwards  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh,  set  forth 
by  Mrs.  Harriett  Beecher  Stowe  in  her 
two  books,  *The  True  story  of  Lady 
Byron's  Life'  and  *  The  History  of  the  Byron 
Controversy,'  is  utterly  baseless,  and  though 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  one  diffi- 
culty remains  with  us,  as  a  bar,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  implicit  acceptance  of  his  view. 
Mr.  Jeaffreson's  explanations  go  for  much ; 
but  on  his  theory  no  adequate  reason  is  given 
for  the  conduct  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  He 
was  certainly  not  a  man  to  commit  himself 
on  account  of  any  woman's  whim  or  senti- 
ment ;  nor  was  he,  with  all  deference  to  his 
memory  and  regard  for  his  fame,  so  little  of 
a  lawyer  as  to  throw  up  his  case  and  sacrifice 
his  fee  all  for  nothing — for  the  mere  exaggera- 
tions of  a  lively  female  imagination.  A 
young  lawyer,  of  all  men,  can  appreciate  the 
advantages,  direct  and  indirect,  of  being  con- 
nected with  a  peer  much  talked  of,  distin- 
guished, and  able,  at  all  events,  to  make 
return  for  zealous  service  and  defence.  Oh 
no  !  We  cannot  reconcile  the  two  things  on 
this  basis.  Some  fact,  something  that  in- 
volved far  more  than  *  incompatibility  of 
temper,'  must  have  been  communicated  to 
Dr.  Lushington  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  be- 
tween the  moment  when  in  consultation  they 
agreed  that  it  was  a  case  for  reconciliation, 
and  the  moment  when  they  agreed  that  it 
was  not,  and  that  no  wife  ought  to  return  to 
a  husband  after  such  things  had  taken  place. 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  holds  out  the  hope  that  some 
day  documents  will  be  published  in  support 
of  his  view.  When  they  appear  the  puzzle 
will  be  solved  only  on  one  side,  and  a  greater 
puzzle  will  arise  in  psychology — ^how  to  ac- 
count for  the  conduct  of  two  hard-headed 
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lawyers,  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence  and 
to  deal  with  such  cases.  Whatever  may  arise 
to  relieve  the  deep  reflection  on  Byron^s 
memory  as  regards  the  separation  from  his 
wife  will  only  and  can  only  the  more  contri- 
bute to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  memory  of  two 
great  judges  for  having,  without  due  and 
sufficient  reason,  done  all  that  they  could 
permanently  to  separate  man  and  wife.  We 
know  how  Shelley  acted  towards  Lord  Eldon 
for  separating  his  children  from  him ;  but  we 
do  not  know  that  Lord  Byron  ever  stormed 
and  raged  in  separate  satiric  poems  against 
Dr.  Lushington  and  Sir  S.  Romilly,  as  we  are 
afraid  he  would  have  done  unless  there  had 
been  very  good  reasons  against  his  doing  so. 
He  was  not  nice  in  his  choice  of  means  by 
which  to  excite  in  the  public  mind  sympathy 
towfurds  himself,  but  he  drew  the  line  there. 

Another  point  on  which  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  clearer  information  re- 
lates to  Byron's  own  confession  of  his  illegiti- 
mate progeny.  It  may  be  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  magnify  his  own  attainments  in 
that  line  too,  that  he  '  bammed  *  his  friends, 
as  was  his  wont ;  but  when  he  writes  thus  to 
Moore  from  Venice  on  February  2,  1818,  on 
the  loss  of  one  of  Moore's  children,  he  seems 
to  be  simply  stating  facts— 

*  I  know  how  to  feel  with  you,  because  I 
am  quite  wrapped  up  in  my  own  children. 
Besides  my  little  legitimate,  I  have  made  unto 
myself  an  illegitimate  [since  Ada's  birth], 
to  say  nothing  of  one  before^  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  one  of  these  as  the  pillar  of  my  old 
age,  supposing  that  I  ever  reach,  as  I  hope  I 
never  shall,  that  desolating  period.' 

Had  the  birth  of  this  illegitimate  anything 
to  do  with  the  causes  of  Lady  Byron's  separa- 
tion from  him  ?  or  was  it  the  fruit  of  the  es- 
capade of  the  girl  dressed  up  in  boy's  clothes 
who  lived  with  his  lordship  at  Brighton  and 
elsewhere  ?  or  was  it  the  result  of  some  of  his 
earlier  liaisons^  even  during  the  school-days 
at  Harrow  ? 

The  glimpses  we  have  of  Byron's  contem- 
poraries are  generally  interesting.  Shelley, 
Hobhouse,  Trelawny,  all  appear  in  more  or 
less  pleasant  guise — foils  to  Byron  they  all 
are  to  some  extent.     Of  Leigh    Hunt— the 


nondescript  life  below-stairs  in  Italy ;  but  a 
wise  and  calm  submission  to  circumstances 
was  exhibited  which  in  its  way  was  not  with- 
out a  touch  of  Skimpolish  heroism* 

27ic  Life  and  Achievements  of  Edward 
Henry  Palmer^  Late  Lord  Almoner's 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridgey  and  Fellow  of  8t,  John's 
College,  By  Walter  Besant,  M.A.  John 
Murray. 

In  the  late  Professor  Palmer  the  world  lost 
much.      Scholarship  lost  the  most  brilliant 
linguist  of  the  day  ;  geographical  exploration 
lost  an  intrepid  traveler ;  literature  a  charm- 
ing popularizer  of  abstruse  oriental  subjects  ; 
society  a  delightful  talker  and  raconteur,  a 
genial  friend,  a  sparkling  boon-fellow ;  and 
England  lost  a  brave  servant  who  died  in  do- 
ing his  country's  work.    The  life  of  such  a 
man  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  the 
life  of  any  man  written  by  Mr.  Bezant  must 
necessarily  be  good  reading.    The  book  is  in- 
deed bright  and  entertaining  from  first  to 
last.    It  is  of  course  the  work  of  an  intimate 
friend,  and  here  and  there  friendship  exag- 
gerates where,  in  truth,  exaggeration  was  not 
needed  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  pheno- 
menal genius  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir. 
But  it  has  also  the  friend's  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  motives  and  ambitions,  the 
clear  apprehension  of  leading  qualities  and 
tastes,  which  render  the  biogpiphy  singularly 
connected  and   comprehensible.       Yet   Mr. 
Besant's  exclamatory  though  graphic  style  is 
perhaps  hardly  seen  to  best  advanta|;e  here. 
He  seems  rather  to  be  preaching  his  hero's 
virtues  at  you  than  allowing  them  to  make 
their  own  mipression  and  tell  their  own  story; 
for  Palmer's  achievements  were  quite  won- 
derful enough  to  dispense  with  any  biogra- 
pher's italics.  This,  however,  may  be  the  un- 
avoidable result  of  a  lack  of  personal  material, 
letters  or  journals,  which  could  be  made  to  de- 
pict Palmer's  portrait  vnth  his  own  pencil.  We 
wUl  not  look  further  into  the  gift-horse's 
mouth,  but  merely  say  that  with  certain  obvi- 
ous faults  Mr.  Besant's  *Life  of  Professor  Pal- 
mer '  is  thoroughly  interesting,  full  of  good 
stories,  and  re^ete  with  valuable  lessons  to 
students  of  language.     No  one  would  have 


suppose  m  direct  opposition  to  Byron  as  the 
major  poet — we  have  a  less  pleasant  picture. 
Leigh  Hunt,  on  the  ground  of  his  work  in 
the  *  liberal,'  and  the  necessity  for  constant 
conference  with  Byron  on  matters  connected 
with  it,  betook  himself  with  his  wife  and 
family  to  Italy,  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson  plainly 
hints,  with  the  idea  of  a  Skimpole-like  spong- 
ing on  Byron.  If  so,  he  soon  found  out  that 
Byron  was  a  master  in  worldly  tact  and 
financial  management  as  well  as  in  verse. 
The  chapter  that  details  this  relationship  is 
perhaps  the  most  amusing  and  characteristic 
m  the  book  next  to  the  accounts  of  those 
skirmishing  with  Murray  about  money  and 
the  translation  of  pounds  into  guineas. 
*  Poor  Leigh  Hunt  I '  we  say  ;  *  poor  Leigh 
Hunt  1 '  Horse-monger  Lane  jail  could  hard- 
ly have  been  much  worse  than  that  execrable, 


*  minor  poet,'  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson  calls  him,  we  thought  from  Edward  Palmer's  boyhood  that 


he  had  in  him  the  making  of  the  most  bril- 
liant orientalist  of  his  time,  and  would  be  the 
inheritor  of  the  Eastern  mantle  of  Edward 
Lane.  Bom  at  Cambridge  in  1840,  and  edu- 
cated at  two  schools  there,  he  did  nothing  re- 
markable, beyond  paying  vagrant  tinkers  and 
other  gipsies  to  teach  him  Romany;  and  the 
aunt  who  brought  him  up  after  the  early 
deaths  of  his  parents,  sent  him  to  work  at 
*  dock  business '  in  London.  He  did  his  work 
well,  we  are  told;  but  his  Bohemian  roving 
tendencies  served  him  in  better  stead  than  his 
business,  for,  wandering  of  nights  among 
Italian  cafes,  chatting  with  or^n-grinders 
and  other  Southern  eidles,  he  picked  up  his 
knowledge  of  French  and  Italian,  and  so 
thoroughly  mastered  the  latter  that  he  could 
talk  in  any  of  the  dialects  of  Italy.  Illness 
soon  sent  him  hom^  to  Cambridge,  condemned 
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for  consumption^  from  which,  however,  he 
rapidly  and  strangely  rallied.  But  for  that 
attack  of  a  formidable  disease  Palmer  might 
still  have  been  at  work  upon  *  dock  business.' 
At  Cambridge  he  met  Syed  Abdullah,  a  well- 
known  teacher  of  oriental  languages,  and  his 
linguistic  covetousness  being  at  once  excited 
Palmer  set  to  work  at  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Hindustani  with  astonishing  success.  He  was 
in  a  few  years  pronounced  a  master  of  all  three. 
His  Arabic,  spoken  and  written,  was  admirable; 
his  Persion  verse  was  pronounced  by  a  learn- 
ed mollah  to  be  stolen  from  a  famous  Persian 
poet,  (which  it  was  not),  simply  because  it 
was  impossible  that  a  young  Englishman  who 
had  never  been  in  the  East  could  have  written 
in  so  chaste  and  elegant  a  style;  his  Hindu- 
stani was  so  good  that  he  wrote  regular  let- 
ters in  it  to  the  Indian  newspapers.  The 
batch  of  testimonials  from  some  thirty  learn- 
ed orientals  quoted  in  the  memoir  are  amazing 
when  we  consider  the  youth  of  the  man  and  the 
brief  time  he  had  studied  their  difficult  lan- 
guages. It  was  not  tiU  after  he  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  Eastern  tongues  that 
Palmer  entered  the  university.  St.  John's 
College  found  out  his  talents,  admitted  him 
on  easy  terms  in  1863,  and  after  he  had  taken 
his  degree  (with  low  honors,  most  of  his  time 
in  town  having  been  devoted  to  his  specisd 
studies,  and  to  preparing  his  admirable  cata- 
logues of  the  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  uni- 
versity and  college  libraries), St.  John's  elected 
him  to  a  fellowship  on  the  strength  of  his  at- 
tainments in  oriental  languages.  Professor 
Cowell  bears  delighted  testimony  to  the  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  he  felt  when  he  came  to 
examine  this  promising  young  candidate. 
Palmer  had  resolved  to  make  his  living  by 
oriental  languages,  but  it  was  not  clear  how 
it  was  to  be  done.  A  vacancy  in  the  Laudian 
Professorship  of  Arabic  seemed  to  point  at 
once  to  him  as  the  right  person  for  the  chair; 
but  he  was  strangely  pa^ed  over  in  favor  of 
an  outsider.  The  merely  nominal  salary  of 
the  Almoner's  chair  of  Arabic,  which  was  soon 
after  given  to  him  (but  not  by  the  university), 
did  not  compensate  Palmer  for  tiie  slight  put 
upon  him  by  the  electing  heads  of  colleges, 
who  probably  erred  more  from  stupidity  than 
malice;  and  the  additional  salary  attached  to 
it  later  on  was  only  a  consequence  of  the  very 
laborious  duties  involved  in  the  creation  of 
the  Indian  tripos.  Palmer  had  certainly  rea- 
son to  complain  of  what  some  people  called 
his  alma  noverca.  Other  bodies  were  more 
clear-sighted.  *The  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  '  sent  him  out,  with  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
and  the  late  Rev.  F.  Holland,  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  Sinai,  where  he  did  excellent  service  in 
cross-examining  the  Bedouins  on  the  names 
of  places,  and  bringing  his  knowledge  of  Ara- 
bic and  history  to  the  aid  of  the  surveyor's 
levels  and  the  archsBologist's  diggings.  A 
second  journey  followed  on  foot,  and,  accom- 
panied only  by  the  late  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  Drake, 
Palmer  made  a  lonely  and  dangerous  explora- 
tion of  the  grim  *  Desert  of  the  Wanderings ' 
for  the  same  society.  The  valuable  results 
of   these  two  expeditions  were  recorded  in 


Palmer's  first  big  book,  *  The  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,'  and  some  curious  lights  upon  the 
Mohammedan  sects  were  contributed  in  1873 
to  the  pages  of  this  Review  ('The  Secret  Sects 
of  Syria ').  It  is  extraordinary  how  rapidly  htf 
found  himself  at  home  among  the  Arab  tribes, 
and  what  an  unbounded  influence  he  acquired 
over  them.  Something  more  than  a  gift  of 
language  was  needed  here ;  it  took  a  bold 
man,  a  man  full  of  resource,  confident  in  his 
own  powers,  and  adroit  in  using  an  advan- 
tage, to  master  those  wild  wanderers  as  Palmer 
did.  Doubtless  his  long  familiarity  with 
gipsies  and  all  sorts  of  roving  characters  in 
England  helped  him.  He  had  a  very  observ- 
ant nature;  he  loved  to  study  humanity,  and 
the  free,  untrammelled  life  of  the  gipsies  and 
nomads  of  all  kinds  had  a  strong  attraction 
for  him.  He  threw  himself  into  it,  after  a 
fashion,  now  and  then,  for  change  and  rest; 
and  so  successful  was  his  adoption  of  gipsy  or 
Arab  ways  of  thought  and  speech  that  he  was 
often  mistaken  for  a  genuine  Rom  or  Mus- 
lim. 

After  his  wandering  in  the  desert  Palmer  de- 
voted himself  to  teaching  grammar  to  the  few 
candidates  for  the  oriental  triposes  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  editing  and  translating  the  Egyp- 
tian poet  Beha-ed-din  Zoheir  into  easy  EngUsh 
verse.  Palmer  was  exceedingly,  fond  of  versify- 
ing, and  he  wrote  some  admirable  pieces ;  he 
was  most  successful  in  humorous  verse,  but  his 
translations  of  the  Lyrics  of  the  Finnish  poet 
Runeberg  are  full  of  music  and  tenderness. 

*  The  Song  of  the  Reed '  was  the  title  of  a 
charming  little  collection  of  translated  poems 
he  published  in  1876,  and  he  also  joined  Mr. 
Leland  in  a  volume  of  Romany  songs.  He  was 
engaged  on  a  translation  of  Hafiz  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  contributed  a  series  of  Arab 
stories  in  humorous  verse  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Rabelais  club  and  to  *  Temple  Bar.'  An- 
other amusing  and  brilliant  little  work  was  his 
^Haroun  Alraschid,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,'  in  the 

*  New  Plutarch  Series'  of  biographies,  wherein 
the  famous  caliph  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights ' 
was  at  last  historically  introduced  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  More  serious  undertakings  were 
his  editing  of  the  *  Survey  of  Western  Pales- 
tine,' his  remarkable  translation  of  the  Koran 
for  Max  Miiller's  *  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,' 
and  his  revision  of  Henry  Martyn's  Persian  Bi- 
ble for  the  Bible  Society,  which  was  among  his 
latest  accomplishments.  In  pure  scholarship 
his  Arabic  grammars  and  his  Persian  diction- 
ary take  high  rank.  To  all  these  varied  and 
arduous  labours  he  added  in  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  life  the  fatigues  of  journalism, 
wrote  reviews  for  *  the  Times,'  and  leaders  for 

*  the  Standard '  on  all  varieties  of  topics,  but 
above  all  on  those  Eastern  subjects  on  which 
he  was  a  prime  authority.  A  striking  article 
in  this  Review,  *  Among  the  Prophets,'  was 
from  his  pen.  From  this  busy  life  and  from 
a  happy  sympathetic  home  Palmer  was  called 
away  oy  the  war  of  last  year.  He  was  invited 
to  volunteer  (that  about  expresses  the  case)  to 
go  out  on  a  secret  mission  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Arab  tribes  on  the  East  of  the 
Suez  Canal — ^those  tribes,  in  fact,  with  whom 
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he  had  made  himself  familiar  twelve  years 
before — to  obtain  their  alliance  or  neutrality, 
and  practically  to  secure  the  rear  of  our  army 
and  the  safety  of  the  canal.  How  completely 
he  accomplished  this  difficult  and  unique  task, 
how  bravely  the  scholar  confronted  dangers 
that  trained  soldiers  might  shrink  from,  and 
how  enthusiastically  he  was  received  into  the 
AdmiraPs  staff  at  Suez,  is  all  graphically  told 
in  Mr.  Besant^s  last  chapter  but  one.  It  is 
shown*  from  Palmer's  sadly  interesting 
journals,  now  for  the  first  time  published, 
that  he  had  actually  turned  the  wavering 
minds  of  the  Sheikhs,  from  Arabi,  England- 
wards  ;  and  had  made  sure  of  the  allegiance 
of  40,000  Bedouins  in  case  of  an  attack  on 
the  canal.  What  might  have  happened  but 
for  Palmer's  successful  mission  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but  it  is  clear  that  an  impending  dan- 
ger which  might  have  seriously  harassed  our 
march  was  removed  by  his  influence.  It  was 
in  riding  to  attend  a  great  meeting  of  the 
Sheikhs,  whose  loyalty  to  the  Khedive  and  to 
England  he  had  secured,  with  secondary  in- 
tentions as  to  the  purchase  of  camels  and 
hiring  of  patrols  for  the  canal,  that  the  brave 
scholar,  who  alone  among  all  Englishmen 
could  be  found  capable  of  reasoning  with  the 
people  among  whom  we  were  blindly  warring, 
met  his  fate,  in  company  with  two  gallant 
officers  who  held  their  lives  as  cheap  as  he. 
That  Palmer,  Gill,  and  Charrington  were  mur- 
dered by  orders  from  Cairo  appears  more  than 
probable,  though  Colonel  Warren,  who  con- 
ducted the  inquiry  and  had  the  murderers 
tried  and  hanged,  attributes  the  crime  to 
common  thieves.  Whatever  the  motive,  the 
loss  to  scholarship  and  literature  was  irre- 
parable. No  one  can  read  Mr.  Besant's 
memoir  without  assenting  to  this,  and  also 
feeling  the  singular  fascination  of  the  life  it 
describes. 

Biographical  Sketches.    By  C.  Kbgan  Paul. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

The  sketches  in  this  volume  are  quite 
worthy  of  republication  in  the  beautiful  and 
tasteful  form  which  has  been  chosen.  The 
quaint,  old-fashioned  style  should  in  itself 
attract  book-buyers.  The  quality  of  the  es- 
says will  be  found  for  the  most  part  to  equal 
the  outward  aspect  of  the  book.  Mr.  Kegan 
Paul,  in  most  cases,  writes  from  some  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  subject.  His  sympa- 
thies are  wide,  but  his  judgment  is  generally 
clear  and  impartial ;  a  strong  andui3altering 
good  sense  enables  him  to  estimate  whims 
and  crotchets  aright,  and  we  note  a  happy 
and  exhilarating  superiority  to  theologi- 
cal narrowness  and  prejudice.  All  the  sketches, 
save  that  of  George  Eliot,  involve  criticism 
of  theological  positions,  and  in  no  case  does 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul  fail  in  discriminating  jus- 
tice and  tolerant  insight  bom  of  a  true  per- 
ception of  the  sentiments  and  associations 
which  mostly  go  to  determine  earnest  posi- 
tions in  this  field.  Without  this,  indeed, 
there  is  no  chance  of  biographical  justice,  and 
criticism  must  to  a  great  extent  be  a  caput 


mortuum.  For  just  as  in  philosophy  no  po- 
sition can  be  effectually  refuted  save  by  one 
who  has  once  held  it,  so  in  theological  bi- 
ography sympathy  is  more  than  logic.  What 
we  most  admire  in  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  is  his  de- 
sire to  read  the  doctrine  in  the  light  of  the 
theologian's  character  and  development. 
Seen  in  that  mirror,  dogma  transforms  itself, 
and  puts  on  a  human  aspect,  however  harsh 
it  may  appear  viewed  apart.  If  we  were  to 
venture  on  a  serious  criticism,  it  would  be  to 
say  that  where  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  appears  to  us 
sometimes  to  err,  is  in  overdoing  his  sympa- 
thy. In  his  sketch  of  Edward  Irving,  so  well 
balanced  otherwise,  he  refuses  to  admit  that 
Irving's  career  was  at  the  last  a  failure,  and 
he  points  to  the  foundation  and  existence  of 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and  says  in 
effect  that  that  was  better  than  any  amount 
of  success  on  the  ordinary  lines  of  Scottish 
Establishment  usefulness  and  popularity.  We 
see  his  point  of  view  and  sympathetically  fol- 
low him ;  but  the  fact  remains.  Edward 
Irving's  mind  was  clouded,  his  spirit  was 
broken ;  he  was  never  formed  to  be  a  rene- 
gade even  if  he  should  found  a  sect,  and  his 
sun  set  amidst  cloud  and  storm.  In  such  a 
case  any  outward  and  tangible  result  that 
can  be  pointed  to  is  thus  of  the  nature  of  an 
accident.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man  who 
can  do  such  honour  to  Edward  Irving,  as  faith- 
fully interpreting  the  position  of  Dr.  Rowland 
Williams,  and  expounding  his  utterances  in  a 
large  and  liberal  spirit.  Kingsley  and  John 
Henry  Newman  are  here  united  in  the  bonds 
of  a  wide  biographic  justice.  Kingsley  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul  knew  well ;  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  lK>arder  of  his  when  a  youth,  and  carried 
away  from  Eversley  Rectory  precisely  such 
impressions  as  we  should  expect.  Kingsley's 
msuiliness,  his  quiet  sympathies,  his  versa- 
tility, his  happy  combination  of  the  best  type 
of  country  gentlemen  with  the  devoted  par- 
son, are  all  brought  out  with  sharp  and  ef- 
fective touches ;  and  here  and  there  a  little 
anecdote  is  dropped  in  very  neatly.  The 
criticisms  of  some  of  the  works  are  final  in 
their  felicitous  point.  Nothing  could  be  finer 
or  more  complete  in  its  way  than  this  sketch. 
Of  Dr.  Newman  the  portraiture  is  less  bold, 
quieter,  more  subtle,  as  being  suited  to  the 
subject ;  but  we  see  Dr.  Newman  in  one  or 
two  new  lights;  and,  after  the  immense 
amount  of  biographical  sketches  and  criticism 
of  late  devoted  to  the  subject,  that  is 
surely  something. 

*  Maria  Hare '  and  *  John  Keble '  are  both 
treated  with  the  same  delicacy  and  insight ; 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  dwell  on  them. 
We  must  devote  the  little  space  that 
remains  to  us  to  the  sketch  of  George 
Eliot.  Not  a  few  will  be  delighted 
to  have  the  facts  concerning  their  favourite 
author,  which  are  to  be  found  here,  presented 
with  so  much  frankness  and  effect.  But  two 
points  we  cannot  pass  without  some  notice — 
the  one  literary  and  the  other  social  or  moral, 
or  both.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  tells  us  that  he 
regards  '  Middlemarch '  as  the  crowning  work 
of   George   Eliot's  life,  and   declares  that 
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*  Daniel  Deronda '  did  not  exhibit  any  falling ! 
off  in  power  ;  but  that,  *  in  her  eager  desire 
ta  do  justice  to  a  great  race,  too  cruelly  mis- 
understood, she  chose  a  theme  in  which  the 
world  at  large  was  less  specially  interested.' 
All  this  surprises  us  from  a  writer  who  is 
usually  so  discerning  and  cautious  in  his  crit- 
ical estimates,  and  so  free  from  caprice  and 
extravagance.  The  reason  he  gives  for  the 
fact  that  *  Daniel  Deronda '  has  failed  to  at- 
tract public  sympathy  to  the  same  extent  as 
some  of  her  other  works  really  goes  for  noth- 
ing, or  more,  and  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
what  he  denies.  The  business  of  art  is  simply 
to  enkindle  interest  in  that  to  which  people 
were  before  indifferent ;  and  in  doing  this  it 
cannot  sacrifice  the  grand  and  universal  hu- 
man interests  in  sectarian  and  secondary  am- 
bitions, and  this  we  hold  that  George  'E^ot 
did  in  *  Daniel  Deronda.*  Again,  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  *  Deronda '  is  open  to 
the  same  criticism  as  *  Romola ' — ^the  stir  of 
preparation  for  the  work  is  too  much  seen 
through  the  form  of  it,  and  picture  is  merged 
in  reflection.  The  other  question  is  George 
Eliot's  relationship  to  George  Henry  Lewes. 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul  does  not  seem  to  think  that 
this  position  needs  any  defence.  That 
it  did  need  it  was  abundantly  proved  by  the 
woman's  own  self-conscious  and  shrinking  at- 
titude. Great  as  she  was,  she  felt  hersefi  at 
odds  with  society,  and  could  not  completely 
convince  her  very  inmost  heart  that  society 
was  not  in  this  respect  right.  That  was  the 
penalty  she  paid  for  compromise,  alas !  This 
comes  out  in  manifold  ways,  and  had  its  own 
effect  in  her  later  works  clearly  traceable, 
but  which  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  singularly  misses. 
But  it  deserves  close  critical  analysis  for  all 
that.  We  must  not,  however,  end  by  a  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  Kegan  Paul.  His  book  is  so 
delightful  that  it  is  a  pity  it  should  have 
started  in  the  bald  form  it  does  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this.  There  is  plenty  in  it  to  please  and 
stimulate  and  refresh.  Let  us  hope  that  the- 
ologians may  to  some  extent  be  influenced  by 
it  to  cultivate  broader  views  and  livelier  sym- 
pathies. The  book  deserves  the  warmest 
welcome,  were  it  only  because  it  cannot  but 
tend  in  this  direction,  wherever  it  is  honestly 
and  thoughtfully  read. 


My  Reminiscences,  By  Lord  Ronald  Gowkr, 
F.S.A.     Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Lord  Ronald  Grower's  *  Reminiscences '  are 
certainly  quite  as  entertaining  as  the  major- 
ity of  books  of  a  similar  class,  and  perhaps 
from  the  point  of  view  taken  in  the  preface 
they  are  as  justifiable.  They  are  put  forward 
on  the  same  ground  that  an  Italian  nobleman 
built  himself  a  funeral  monument.  Ques- 
tioned as  to  why  he  did  not  leave  the  care  of 
this  work  to  his  relatives  after  his  death,  he 
replied  that  he  had  little  confidence  in  their 
taking  the  trouble  or  going  to  the  expense  of 
doing  so.  Whether  Lord  Ronald's  successors 
would  have  committed  his  recollections  to  the 
fliames  or  not  if  the  manuscript  had  descended 


to  them  we  catinot,  of  course,  tell ;  but  we 
are  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing them  before  any  such  probable  catastro- 
phe might  occur.  From  his  high  and  justly 
distinguished  family,  the  author  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  many  men  whose 
names  are  frequently  upon  the  world's  lips, 
and  the  glimpses  we  obtain  of  them  are  very 
lively  and  entertaining.  For  example,  de- 
scribing life  as  he  knew  it  early  in  life  at 
Trentham,  and  the  visitors  often  to  be  found 
there,  his  lordship  says:  ^Some  pleasant 
guests  came  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
(1862) ;  among  others  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
(WOberforce),  the  most  delightful  of  divines, 
and  the  wittiest  since  Sydney  Smith;  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton ;  old  Lord  Breadalbane,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  courtier-like  Scotsman  of  the 
old  school ;  and  two  of  my  father's  oldest 
and  most  attached  friends — ^the  late  Lord 
Clan  William,  as  handsome  at  seventy  as  when 
Lawrence  painted  him  forty  years  before, 
and  full  of  the  charm  of  high  spirits  that  not 
even  old  age  could  quench  ;  and  Count  Pah- 
len,  who  had  known  the  best  of  English  so- 
ciety since  he  first  came  to  London  two  years 
before  Waterloo  was  fought.  Marochetti, 
the  sculptor,  came  also  to  Cliveden  in  that 
year ;  and  in  May  Tennyson  paid  my  mother 
a  visit,  reading  in  the  evenings  aloud  his 
**  Idylls  of  the  King  "and  his  then  unpub- 
lished poem  **  Enoch  Arden."'  After  the 
Prince  Consort's  death  the  Queen  addressed 
to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  a  truly  beauti- 
ful letter,  acknowledging  the  gift  of  a  Bible 
and  an  affectionate  ^dress  *from  many 
widows.'  Her  Majesty  wrote :  *  Pray  express 
to  all  the  kind  sister  widows  the  deep  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  their  widowed  Queen, 
who  can  never  feel  grateful  enough  for  the 
universal  sympathy  she  has  received,  and 
continues  to  receive,  from  her  loyal  and  de- 
voted subjects.  But  what  she  values  far  more 
is  their  appreciation  of  her  adored  and  per- 
fect husband,  to  whom  she  and  the  country 
owe  everything.  To  her  the  only  sort  of  con- 
solation she  experiences  is  in  the  constant 
sense  of  his  unseen  presence  and  the  blessed 
thought  of  that  eternal  union  hereafter, 
which  will  make  the  bitter  anguish  of  the 
present  appear  as  naught.  That  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  impart  to  ** many  widows"  those 
sources  of  consolation  and  support  is  their 
broken-hearted  Queen's  earnest  prayer.'  The 
author,  speaking  in  another  place  of  Thacke- 
ray's death  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  1868, 
says,  *  I  had  seen  him  the  last  time  in  Novem- 
ber in  Trafalgar  Square,  looking  strong  and 
full  of  life.  I  remember  walking  back 
after  him  to  see  him  again.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  regrets  of  my  Ufe  not  to  have  known 
Thackeray.  "  Esmond  "  had  been  my  favour- 
ite novel,  and  I  loved  the  creator  or  Colonel 
Newcome,  although  I  had  never  spoken  to 
him.'  The  arrival  of  Garibaldi  in  London, 
an  event  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it,  is  fully  and  graphically  described 
in  these  pages,  together  with  many  other  in- 
cidents which  occurred  during  the  great  Italian 
patriot's  stay.     Amongst  other  personages 
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sketched  are  Lord  Acton^SirA.Panizzijand  Mr. 
Gladstone.  What  Lord  Ronald  Gower  writes 
of  the  Premier  deserves  to  be  widely  known, 
and  we  quote  the  passage :  ^As  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's name  has  been  mentioned,  I  may  here 
state  that  long  before  this  time  he  had  become 
one  of  my  mother's  best  and  greatest  friends. 
Her  admiration  for  him  was  boundless ;  and 
the  last  years  of  her  life  were  certainly  made 
happier  by  this  friendship.  His  visits  were 
always  to  her  an  intense  pleasure,  and  even 
when  suffering  too  much  to  receive  others, 
she  would  always  make  an  .effort  to  appear 
suflSciently  well  to  receive  him.  I  find  in  a 
letter  from  her  written  to  me  in  the  previous 
year,  after  meeting  Mr.  Gladstone  when  on  a 
visit  to  her  sister,  Lady  Taunton,  atQuantock, 
in  Somersetshire,  the  following  :  "The  Glad- 
stones were  there ;  he  was  quite  delightful, 
pouring  out  such  floods  of  agreeable  know- 
ledge fdl  the  day  long,  and  singing  beautifully 
in  the  evening.  Nobody  makes  me  feel  more 
the  happiness  of  knowledge  and  the  wish  for 
it :  one  must  not  forget  that  he  has  the  happi- 
ness of  *  the  peace  which  passeth  understand- 
ing.' "  Some  day  I  hope  his  correspondence 
with  my  mother  may  be  published.  He  wrote 
constantly  and  fully  to  her.'  Every  one  will 
re-echo  this  wish.  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  to 
so  intimate  a  friend  as  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land would  certainly  prove  of  surpassing 
interest  as  a  revelation  of  the  inner  life  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age.  In 
January,  1865,  Mr.  Gladstone  visited  Chis- 
vrick,  and  the  Duchess  wrote  to  her  son : 

*  Gladstone  and  his  third  son  Henry  are  here. 
G.  looks  older,  but  is  full  of  talk.  Speaking 
about  Lord  Derby's  translation  of  Homer,  he 
said  he  thought  it  **  too  rapid  ;"  that  upon  an 
average  he  had  translated  thirty  lines  per 
diem  ;  this  while  engaged  in  his  Parliamen- 
tary duties.  He  approves  of  Tennyson  being 
made  a  baronet ;  but  he  does  not  think  the 
honour  sufficiently  great.  He  expressed  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  industry  of  the  titled 
young  generation  in  Parliament,  and  thinks 
they  do  not  attend  sufficiently  or  apply 
enough  to  their  duties.  He  spoke  with  ^at 
affection  of  Chalmers ;  thinks  his  intellect  was 
superior  to  Guthrie's  and  that  some  of  his 
sermons  were  gorgeous.'  Besides  glimpses  of 
Oarlyle,  Swinburne,  Millais,  and  other  nota- 
bilities, there  is  an  unusually  lengthy  and 
striking  account  of  visits  paid  to  Lord 
Beaco^eld  towards  the  end  of  1880.  His 
lordship  appears  to  have  spoken  with  a  frank- 
ness which  can  scarcely  t^  palatable  to  some 
of  his  own  party  :  *  After  me  the  delu^ !' 
certainly  appears  to  have  been  his  feehng. 

*  He  said  that  during  all  last  session,  even  when 
at  Hughenden,  he  was  never  free  from  worry 
from  his  former  colleagues  and  Ministers — 
every  train  brought  some  ex-cabinet  minister 
to  Hughenden  :  **  Lord  Cairns,  or  Mr.  W.  H. 
— or  is  it  H.  W.  Smith  ?  I  never  know  which 
it  is— or  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  whom  I  always 
forgot  to  call    **Sir  Richard."'      Again— 

*  **  Life,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield, "  is  an  ennuis 
or  an  anxiety ;"  and  he  enlarged  on  his  text 
by  saying,  that  for  the  self-made  life  is  full  of 


troubles  and  anxieties,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
position  or  wealth  they  have  obtained ;  and 
for  those  bom  vrith  position  and  wealth  there 
is  nothing  to  strive  for,  and  life  then  becomes 
a  mere  bore,  an  ennui^  and  a  burden.  **  My 
idea,"  he  added,  *'  of  a  happy  future  state  is 
one  of  those  midsummer  days,  when  one 
dines  at  nine  o'clock !" '  Lord  Beaconsfield 
great  admired  Bismarck  ;  **  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  that  at  my  age  I  have  been  able  to 
feel  real  attachment  for ;  but  all  that  is  how 
over,  and  were  he  to  come  to  England  I 
should  not  ask  to  see  him  ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  sympathy  or  sentiment  between 
statesmen.  I  have  failed,  and  he  would  not 
care  now  to  see  me,  nor  I  him,"  he  added 
rather  bitterly. '  On  one  occasion  he  strongly 
blamed  Lord  Hartington  for  not  accepting 
the  premiership  when  sent  for  by  the  Queen. 
He  also  informed  Lord  Roland  Gower  that  he 
(Lord  Beaconsfield)  had  written  to  resign  his 
leadership  of  the  Conservative  party  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  asking  him  to  succeed  him  ;  but  he 
feared  whether  his  health  would  allow  him. 
But  we  must  refrain  from  fuller  quotation 
from  these  very  interesting  volumes.  Our 
readers  will  doubtless  get  them  for  themselves, 
and  by  their  aid  they  will  be  able  to  spend 
many  an  hour  certainly  very  agreeably  and 
not  altogether  unprofitably. 

Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  Henry  OremUe, 
Edited  by  the  Viscountess  Enfield.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

The  journals  of  a  man  who  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  moved  in  the  first  society, 
was  the  confidant  of  many  men  and  women, 
distinguished  in  art,  letters,  and  science,  not 
to  speak  of  politicians  and  diplomatists,  could 
not  fail  to  be  interesting  on  account  of  their 
matter  and  the  remarkable  personages  with 
which  they  bring  us  into  contact.  But  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  high-spiced  fare 
in  this  kind,  or  to  startling  revelations  in 
connection  with  it ;  and  it  must  be  said  that 
Mr.  Henry  Greville's  journals  are,  on  the 
whole,  tame.  He  was  too  little  of  an  egoist 
in  one  sense,  too  little  of  a  dramatist  in 
another.  He  could  not  project  himself  into 
other  personalities  in  such  a  way  as  either  to 
excite  in  himself  intense  love  or  intense  hate ; 
he  is  too  equable,  too  contented,  takes  it  very 
easy,  and  takes  most  thing^s  for  granted,  with 
a  weak  optimism  that  is  simply  the  death  of 
all  deep  interest.  In  this  he  is  the  very  anti- 
podes of  his  brother,  whose  diary  was  a  mix- 
ture of  intense  self-satisfaction  and  withering 
satire,  the  more  intense  that  his  official  posi- 
tion demanded  that  he  should  be  reserved ; 
and  so  he  confided  himself  the  more  thoroughly 
to  a  safe  repository,  and  confided  himseu 
completely.  Lady  Enfield  is  right  when  she 
says  in  her  preface,  ^  This  work  cannot  aspire 
to  tiie  depth  of  thought,  the  carefulness  of 
style,  the  pungency  of  satire  which  character- 
ized the  joum^  of  my  uncle,  Charles  GrevHle. 
As  a  literary  composition  they  are  doubtless 
inferior  to  these,  but  still  I  venture  to  think 
and  hope  that  in  this  volume  there  will  be 
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found  something  to  amuse  and  to  interest, 
with  little  or  nothing  to  wound  the  most 
sensitive  feelings.'  Mr.  Henry  Greville  was 
certainly  a  thoughtful  observer  of  foreign 
politics,  and  his  remark^  on  affairs  in  France, 
Grermany,  and  Italy  are  often  suggestive  and 
acute  :  and  there  is  a  little  sketch  of  Thiers 
that  is  really  effective.  His  remarks  on  Louis 
Napoleon,  too,  and  Lord  Palmerston  are 
good :  he  seems  really  to  have  compre- 
hended *  Pam.'  Glimpses  as  of  an  old 
world  meet  us  at  the  outset ;  as,  for  instance, 

*  There  is  a  house  in  Chertsey  formerly  in- 
habited by  the  poet  Cowley ;  and  the  present 
owner  has  in  his  possession  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  to  Cowley  in  answer 
to  an  invitation,  saying  that  as  the  roads 
were  so  much  improved,  he  would  be  able  to 
reach  Chertsey  from  London  in  two  days,  by 
lying  the  first  night  at  Hampton  Court. '  And 
this  from  near  the  Close,  August  11,  1852  : 

*  To-day  it  has  rained  unceasingly,  and  I  have 
beguiled  the  time  by  reading  in  manuscript 
some  curious  old  letters  of  Pope,  Walpole, 
Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Chesterfield,  and  a 
very  curious  one  of  Hanbury  Williams,  giving 
a  long  account  of  his  sijour  at  Grodno  ;  also 
several  letters  from  George  III.  when  a  boy, 
to  his  tutor,  Lord  liarcourt,  very  Ul-spelV 
These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  book,  which 
may  have  value  as  a  mirror  of  a  past  genera- 
tion ;  but  it  lacks  penetration  and  depth,  and 
is  discursive  and  varied  rather  than  powerful 
or  pointed. 

Jieminiscences  of  Military  Service  with  the 
93rd  SutJierland  Highlanders,  By  Sur- 
geon-General MuNROE,  M.  D.,  C.  B.,  &c. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Surgeon-General  Munroe  is  evidently  a 
genuine  Scotchman,  with  all  the  national  cau- 
tion, firmness,  and  determination  .to  *get  on,' 
afraid  of  no  risk,  faithful  to  duty,  and  cherish- 
ing a  very  kindly  recollection  of  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  him.  And  he  can 
see  a  joke  as  well  as  be  deeply  touched  at  the 
sight  of  suffering.  Thus  the  book  abounds 
with  laughable  anecdotes  as  well  as  with 
pathetic  records.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
surgical  experience  in  the  army  Dr.  Munroe 
could  not  but  see  much,  and  have  much  to 
tell ;  and  he  has  told  it,  if  not  always  with 
studied  literary  grace,  with  freshness,  zest, 
and  bright  natural  vivacity.  He  was  on  ser- 
vice in  the  West  Indies  when  the  war  in  the 
Crimea  broke  out,  and  he  volunteered  for  it : 
to  his  satisfaction  (being  a  Highlander)  he 
was  appointed  to  a  Highland  Regiment---the 
famous  98rd.  He  was  afterwards  in  India 
all  through  the  Mutiny,  so  that  we  have  here, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  non-combatant, 
the  story  of  two  wars  as  far  as  he  could 
observe  them.  But  he  takes  care  never  to  pass 
into  cold  technical  military  style,  knowing 
that  the  military  history  of  both  wars  has 
been  written.  Under  this  conviction,  he 
shows  skill  in  relieving  his  narrative  from  the 
too-detailed  character  of  the  diary,  without 
sacrificing  freshness  and  the  sense  of  reality. 


In  a  great  many  points  he  supplements  or  corr 
roborates  both  Einglake  and  Kaye  ;  and  is 
careful,  as  we  have  said,  to  vary  all  his  de- 
tails, whether  military  or  medical,  with  an- 
ecdote and  glimpses  of  character,  which 
render  the  pages  varied  and  lightsome.  Some 
of  the  biographic  bits  are  capital,  particularly 
those  of  Adrian  Hope,  and  of  William  Mac- 
bean,  who  rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  Major- 
General.  These  sketches  have,  in  our  opin- 
ion, an  independent  value,  as  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  full  or  authoritative  memoir  of  either 
of  these  heroes.  *  The  following  anecdote  of 
Macbean  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  being 
preserved,  as  showing  the  *  stem  stuff'  of 
which  this  veteran  was  made.  At  Lucknow 
he  found  himself  alone,  surrounded  by  the 
enemy  ;  but  he  showed  himself  so  cool  and 
courageous,  and  wielded  his  sword  so  dex- 
trously,  and  made  such  good  use  of  his  revol- 
ver, that,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which 
he  killed  eleven  of  his  foes,  he  stood  unharm- 
ed. *  When  afterwards,  on  parade,  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  was  presented  to  him.  Sir  R.  Gar- 
ret addressed  him,  and  described  his  position 
and  heroic  conduct,  winding  up  with  the 
words,  *'  And  a  good  day's  work  it  was,  sir." 
**Tutt,"  said  Macbean,  quite  forgetting  that 
he  was  on  parade  ;  ''  tutts,  it  didna  tak'  me 
twanty  minutes."  These  are  the  very  words 
he  used,  spoken  in  his  own  broad  Scotch  too. 
I  who  tell  the  story  heard  them,  for  I  was 
standing  at  his  side.'  Dr.  Munroe's  special 
medical  experience  is  not  obtruded  ;  he  takes 
care  to  introduce  only  what  has  interest  from 
the  relations  into  which  it  brings  him,  or  the 
deep  pathetic  human  interest  which  is  awaken- 
ed. But  there  is  no  sentimentalizing ;  the 
tone  is  strong  and  manly,  and  yet  often  very 
touching.  His  chapters,  *  Nostalgia'  and 
*  Presentments,'  throw  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  what  is  vague  and  obscure,  and  will  fur- 
nish men  like  Bain  and  Lewes  with  some 
facts.  But  he  does  not  philosophize  much  ; 
he  simply  recites  the  facts,  some  of  which  are 
very  strange.  The  portion  dealing  with  the 
In<£[an  Mutiny  is  even  more  interesting,  and 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  even  more  effective 
than  that  on  the  Crimean  War  ;  and  there  are 
some  hints  with  regard  to  medical  army  re- 
form which  are  valuable.  Of  course,  in  all 
cases  dealing  with  facts,  Surgeon-General 
Munroe  tells  only  what  he  saw  ;  and,  through- 
out, the  book  affords  an  illustration  of  how 
differently  men  must  see  from  different  points, 
and  how  needful  it  is  for  the  historian  to  con- 
sult and  crosSMjuestion  many  eye-witnesses. 
We  should  not  omit  to  add  that  the  author 
conveys  a  very  high  idea  of  the  qualities  of 
the  private  soldier,  in  his  patience  under  pri- 
vation, his  unostentatious  self-denials,  and 
his  prevailing  cheerfulness ;  and  some  of  the 
anecdotes  and  bits  of  dialogue  given  in  illus- 
tration are  richly  characteristic  and  humorous. 
We  have  enjoyed  the  book,  and  regard  it  as  a 
very  admirable  specimen  of  the  kind  of  con- 
tribution which  must  go  to  furnish  the  mater- 
ials for  the  true  history  of  our  most  distin- 
guished regiments.  Dr.  Munroe,  too,  shows 
some  power  in  describing  scenery.    A  few  of 
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his  pictures  of  places  in  India  abide  in  the 
mlna. 

Underground  Russia:  Revolutionary  Pro- 
flies  and  Sketches  from  Life.  By  Step- 
NiAK,  formerly  Editor  of  '  Zemlia  i  Volia' 
(Land  and  Liberty).  With  a  Preface  by 
Peter  Lavroff.  Translated  from  the  Ital- 
ian.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

To  not  a  few  this  book  vnll  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. With  many,  socialism  might  stand  in 
the  poet's  line  for  vice — *  A  monster  of  such 
hideous  mien,  that  to  be  hated  needs  but  to 
be  seen.'  But  when  we  learn  that  the 
socialistic  movement  in  Russia  draws  to  itself 
men  and  women  from  all  classes;  that 
aristocrats  and  landowners  have  cheerfully 
laid  down  their  fortunes,  and  at  last  their 
lives,  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  grand 
idea — the  emancipation  of  the  down-trodden 
and  miserable — we  find  our  first  conceptions 
insensibly  modified.  It  is  not  the  mere 
raving  of  wild-beasthood,  of  physical-force 
outrage,  but  a  well-connected  if  misdirected 
effort  to  secure  more  efficiently  the  good  of 
the  whole,  as  these  agitators  regard  it.  We 
need  to  take  into  account  the  condition  of 
the  country  for  ajges  past — ^the  sufferinr,  the 
oppression,  the  ignorance,  and  degradation 
which  has  been  caused  by  tyranny,  and  a 
strong  military  system  ;  and  however  much 
we  may  disapprove  and  condemn  some  of 
the  means  by  which  the  revolutionists  seek 
to  cure  skll  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
moved  by  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  self- 
denials  and  privations  they  willingly  undergo, 
and  the  rislra  they  run  in  order  to  benefit  the 
great  mass  and  to  improve  their  condition. 
The  address  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  HI.,  published  ten 
days  after  the  Czar  Alexander  the  II.  had 
been  put  to  death,  and  here  given  as  an  ap- 
pendix, seems  moderate,  and  a  mere  demand 
for  some  of  the  conditions  of  Constitution- 
alism ;  and  the  *  violent  and  sanguinary 
means,'  it  is  stated,  *  which  the  party  is  now 
compelled  to  adopt,  are  solely  caused  by  the 
Government  preventing  it  from  employing 
pacific  means  to  secure  the  emancipation  of 
the  largest  and  most  unhappy  class  of  man- 
kind. '  The  present  book  is  certainly  vigorous 
and  readable ;  the  writer  understands  how 
to  condense,  and  to  make  his  leading  points 
effective.  He  has  presented  us  with  a  widely- 
contrasted  group  of  characters,  both  men 
and  women  ;  and,  as  we  read,  we  are  forced 
to  reflect  once  more  how  strangely  the  threads 
of  good  and  evil  are  mingled  in  the  perplex- 
ing web  of  human  nature.  The  condition 
of  society  cannot  be  admirable  which  pro- 
duces women  like  Jessy  Helfmann  the  Jewess, 
and  Sophia  Perovskaia — an  aristocrat,  and 
descendant  of  the  morganatic  husband  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Oreat.  Both  were  cultured,  and  cast  from 
them  all  the  comforts  and  high  prospects  of 
life,  to  be  proscribed  and  hunted.  Jessy 
Helfmann  was  condemned  to  death,  but  re- 
spited to  be  tortured  with  hopes  of  extracting 


revelations  from  her  in  the  most  miserable 
condition;  and  Sophia  Perovskaia  was  exe- 
cuted after  unspeakable  indignities  and 
sufferings.  The  stories  of  these  as  of  others 
are  vigorously  and  pathetically  told;  and 
we  cannot  withhold  a  tribute  of  admiration 
from  those  who  could  face  their  sad  fate  with 
such  dignity  and  calmness,  however  erring 
and  mistaken  they  may  have  been.  The 
Russian  revolutionists  at  all  events  are  not  all 
of  the  canaille,  and  some  of  them  are  assuredly 
individualities  of  interest.  The  author  of 
^Underground  Russia'  makes  the  most  of 
this  fact,  and  his  portraits  and  narratives  are 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  simple,  efficient, 
and  attractive.  He  wastes  no  words,  and 
keeps  clear  of  vague  generalities. 

Life  of  Schiller.  By  Heinrich  Duntzer. 
Translated  by  Percy  C.  Pinkerton.  With 
Authentic  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  for  welcoming 
this  careful,  if  hardly  brilliant,  translation 
of  Herr  Diintzer's  Life  of  Schiller.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  somewhat  one-sided  and  enthusiastic 
biography  still  stands  to  Englishmen  gener- 
ally as  the  reliable  portrait  of  Schiller, 
whereas  it  is  on  one  side  fatally  defective, 
and  on  another  fatally  overdone — two  faults 
that  lay  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  style  and  method, 
but  were  exaggerated  owing  to  special  reasons 
in  Schiller's  case.  The  truth  is,  when  Carlyle 
wrote  on  Schiller  Goethe  was  too  much  in  his 
eye ;  Goethe  was  still  alive,  and  Carlyle,  not- 
withstanding aU  his  power,  could  not  manage 
to  detach  Schiller  from  Goethe,  and  to  dis- 
criminate certain  of  his  tendencies,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  close  friendly  alliance  of  later 
years,  remained,  quite  incompatible  with 
Goethe's  artistic  isolation  and  indifference  to 
humanity,  and  opposed  to  it.  Generally, 
Schiller  was  viewed  as  passing  through 
various  phases,  sensational,  philosophical, 
and  artistic,  into  such  freedom  and  self- 
mastery  as  Goethe  was  presumed  to  have  at- 
tained, and  he  was  held  to  have  been  cut  off 
just  at  the  point  of  development  where  the 
completed  artist  should  begin  to  show  him- 
self. Now,  in  view  of  certain  influences, 
Schiller  did  not  and  could  not  have  developed 
himself  in  this  direction.  His  deliverance 
from  the  thraldom  of  nature  and  necessity 
(which  Goethe  never  in  the  same  sense  felt) 
was  distinctly  moral  and  not  artistic,  and  he 
could  not  have  detached  himself  from 
sympathy  with  forms  of  aspiration  and  of 
activity,  with  which  Goethe  never  could 
bring  himself  into  accord,  or  even  to  have 
patience  with.  One  of  these  was,  in  all 
forms,  the  struggle  of  rude  forces  towards 
harmony.  Schifler  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  process ;  Goethe  only  in  the  result,  and 
in  the  result  only  when  it  was  favourable  to 
his  own  calm.  How  often  do  we  find  Goethe 
declaring  that  he  hated  all  reaction,  all  revo- 
lution, all  disturbances  of  the  settled  order 
of  things ;  he  was,  as  Professor  Blackie  says, 
essentially  an  aristocrat,  a  conservative.  But 
this,  carried  to  the  limit  Goethe   desired, 
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would  defeat  even  his  own  ends.  There 
would,  in  effect,  be  no  history,  and  drama 
would  be  impossible  ;  for  the  heroic  spirit 
would  find  no  mould  into  which  to  pour 
itself,  and  nothing  to  supply  to  the  dramatist 
his  subject.  Schiller  perceived  that  progress, 
and  the  effort  towards  progress  on  the  part 
of  humanity,  were  essential  to  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  poetry,  and  that  without  it, 
indeed,  the  drama  itself  would  wither  and 
die.  He  may  be  said  to  have  illustrated  this, 
especially  in  *Wallenstein,'  and  the  *Jung- 
frau  von  Orleans.'  Now,  Herr  Diintzer's 
Life  is  valuable,  because,  though  he  does  not 
philosophize  or  enter  into  deep  analysis,  he 
unaffectedly  traces  out  the  progress  of  Schill- 
er's mind,  and  illustrates  it  by  letters  and 
reports  of  conversation.  He  has  studied  the 
facts  with  great  care,  and  has  neglected  no 
source  of  information.  All  Schiller's  friends 
are  sketched,  and  the  various  ways  in  which 
they  influence  him,  jind  more  especially  his 
women  friends,  who  in  some  cases  influenced 
him  deeply.  In  this  Herr  Diintzer  shows  no 
little  skill,  and  he  deserves  praise  for  his  dis- 
crimination. The  book  is  clear,  readable, 
authentic  in  its  definite  lines,  and  attractive 
by  the  careful  industry  with  which  they  have 
been  filled  in.  The  many  portraits  of  persons 
associated  with  Schiller  and  drawings  of 
the  places  in  which  he  lived  form  a  very  at- 
tractive feature  ;  in  a  word  the  book  will 
supply  a  decided  want  in  literature,  and  as 
such  it  must  be  recognized  and  welcomed. 

Memoir  of  JSir  Charles  Reed.  By  his  Son, 
Charles  E.  B.  Reed,  M. A.,  Author  of  '  The 
Companions  of  Our  Lord.'  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

This  volume  will  serve  to  convey  a  faint 
impression  of  an  elevated  and  beautiful  char- 
acter— full  of  activity  and  energy,  coloured 
always  and  refined  by  benevolent  motive.  To 
those  who  knew  Sir  Charles  Reed  it  will  re- 
vive many  pleasant  memories,  for  a  quiet 
geniality  and  hopefulness  were  among  his 
characteristics  ;  even  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him  it  ¥rill  suggest  much  both  of  what 
he  was  and  what  he  owed  to  parents  and 
grandparents.  Heredity  does  go  for  some- 
thing ;  and  it  goes  for  a  great  deal  when  the 
grace  of  God  permeates  and  distinguishes  all. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Sir  Charles  Reed  was  a 
man  of  pre-eminent  faculty  in  any  one  direc- 
tion ;  he  used  well  the  gifts  that  were  given 
him  under  a  due  sense  of  responsibility, 
though  without  a  touch  of  moroseness,  and 
his  fife  and  example  may  once  more  be 
quoted  to  show  that  character  is  more  than 
genius.  Though  a  man  much  engaged  through- 
out life  in  private  business,  immersed  in  com- 
plicated transactions,  and  not  free  from  the 
troubles  and  distractions  inseparable  from 
active  management  of  any  kind  of  business 
in  these  days  of  keen  competition,  he  always 
had  time  for  interests  of  a  broader  and  more 
benevolent  kind,  illustrating  again  the  re- 
mark of  a  very  wise  man  to  the  effect  that  if 
you  wish  aid  in  any  lofty  enterprise  you  need 
not  go  to  those  who  have  leisure,  but  to  those 


who  seem  already  to  have  too  much  to  do. 
But  the  *  much  to  do '  here  militated  against 
the  production  of  diaries  and  letters,  and  in 
this  respect  the  memoir  is  bald.  In  lack  of 
materials  of  this  kind  the  biographer,  though 
generally  judging  well,  has  here  and  there 
made  too  much  of  trifling  matters.  From  his 
early  days  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  hav- 
ing enjoyed  listening  to  the  ripe  reflections  of 
his  honoured  father  on  education,  Charles 
Reed  was,  as  if  by  the  necessity  of  his  posi- 
tion, an  educationist,  who  viewed  education 
from  a  high  religious  standpoint,  though  he 
was  always  consistent  enough  in  his  attitude 
as  a  Dissenter.  He  did  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion great  service,  and  it  was  only  a  due  rec- 
ognition of  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and  of 
his  steady  thought  and  work,  when  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  then  its 
vice-chairman,  and  finally  its  chairman  ;  and 
his  remarks  and  addresses  in  that  position 
showed  at  once  his  rare  grasp  and  his  minute 
knowledge.  He  son  has  duly  attended  to  all 
these  matters,  and  has  made  it  plain  to  us 
how  Sir  Charles  gradually  prepared  himself 
for  the  high  position  which  he  filled  so  welL 
Though  he  did  good  work  in  Parliament, 
still  we  believe  he  himself  would  have  said 
that  in  no  work  did  his  whole  heart  and  ener- 
gies go  out  more  thoroughly  and  spontane- 
ously than  in  that  of  the  School  Board.  His 
remarkable  personal  influence,  due  as  much 
to  his  quiet,  persuasive  manner  and  his  re- 
serve power  of  comprehension  and  sympathy, 
as  to  force  of  intellect,  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  story  of  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Pea- 
body,  and  his  appointment  on  the  Peabody 
Trust,  by  which  so  much  good  was  accom- 
plished for  the  more  respectable  poor  of  Lon- 
don. This  was  a  work  of  the  kind  in  which 
Sir  Charles  Reed  delighted.  By  his  urbanity 
and  culture  he  did  much  for  Nonconformity, 
which,  in  many  of  its  relations,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  represented  in  his  lifetime  ;  and 
this  memoir,  though  it  is  hardly  marked  by 
the  highest  qualities  needful  for  biographical 
portraiture,  is  written  with  so  much  honesty 
and  clearness  that  it  cannot  fail  to  do  some- 
thing to  further  the  objects  in  which  he  took 
so  deep  an  interest. 

Memories  of  tJie  Past.  Records  of  Ministerial 
Life.  By  James  Griffin.  Hamilton  and 
Adams.  . 

Mr.  Griffin's  reminiscences  derive  their  in- 
terest from  his  long  span  of  life,  and  his  per- 
sonal association  with  so  many  men  whose 
names  are  honoured  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  their  value  from  the  prescience  which 
devout  and  tender  sympathies,  eminent  in 
their  measure  and  beautiful  in  their  expres- 
sion, give  a  man.  No  mere  intellectual  clev- 
erness can  qualify  a  biographer.  We  can  un- 
derstand men  only  by  sympathy.  Mr. 
Griffin's  reminiscences  are  often  slight,  but 
they  are  always  interesting  ;  a  touch  suffices 
for  the  suggestion  of  a  great  deal.  Robert 
Hall,  Rowland  HiU,  Robert  McAU,  Edward 
Irving,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Raffles,  Dr.  Bunt- 
ing, James  Parsons,  and  some  dozens  of  oth- 
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eiB  are  in  the  catalogae  of  Mr.  Griffin^s  recol- 
lectionB.  Interesting  lights  are  thrown  upon 
the  church  life  and  the  preaching  of  the  last 
generation.  Not  the  least  interesting  portions 
of  the  volume  are  the  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Griffin^s  own  church  life  in  Manchester. 
Those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnett  (Charles  Dick- 
ens^ sister)  are  specially  so.  It  is  a  volume 
that  strongly  tempts  to  quotation. 

Walks  in  Ahney  Park,  By  James  Bran- 
WHTTE  Fbengh.    James  Clark  and  Co. 

Mr.  French's  volume  resembles  that  of  Mr. 
Griffin's,  with  less  in  it  of  a  personal  ele- 
ment. He  is  a  kind  of  Old  Mortality,  and . 
reads  and  interprets  for  us  the  gravestones.  , 
Abney  Park,  associated  so  closely  with  Dr. 
Watts,  has  for  the  last  forty-three  years  been 
the  Campo  Santo  of  London  Nonconformists. 
The  greater  number  of  ministers  in  London 
who  have  died  during  that  period  rest  amid 
the  73,000  persons  who  have  been  interred 
there.  Mr.  French,  a  Hackney  boy  when  the 
cemetery  was  opened,  began  his  ministry 
fourteen  years  after.  He  has  therefore  per- 
sonal recollections  of  many  of  the  ministers 
interred  there  in  the  early  years  of  the : 
cemetery.  His  brief  sketches  are  biograph- 1 
ical,  with  critical  remarks  here  and  there. 
They  are  written  in  a  pleasant  way,  with  suf- 
ficient knowledge,  and  are  very  interesting. 
Fleetwood's  House  stood  on  part  of  the  pres- 
ent cemetery,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
Cromwell  was  really  buried  surreptitiously  in 
the  grounds  thereof,  under  what  is  now  the 
mound. 

Siberian  Pictures.  Edited,  from  the  Polish 
of  LuDWiK  NiEMOJOWSKi,  by  Major  Szuio- 
ZEWSKi.    Two  Vols.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Various  works  during  recent  years  have 
developed  a  new  interest  in  Siberia.  The  vol- 
umes of  Mr.  Seebohm  were  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous, and  the  account  of  the  experiences  of 
Nordenskiold  and  his  crew  on  the  Lena  ex- 
cited hopes  that  if  the  North-£ast  passage 
were  really  found  practicable  as  he  prophe- 
sied, Siberian  products  would  before  long  be 
found  valuable  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
For  the  land  is  not  all  desert,  but  has  fruitful 
tracts  and  oases  rich  and  green.  The  ac- 
count given  of  the  search  expedition  for  the 
survivors  of  the  ill-fated  American  exploring 
ship,  the  *  Jeannette ' — (noticed  on  another 
page) — also  added  a  good  deal  to  our  infor- 
mation about  certain  portions  of  Siberia. 
But  the  *  Siberian  Pictures '  now  before  us 
contains  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  and  reli- 
able account  which  has  yet  been  given  in 
English  of  that  extensive  country.  The  au- 
thor— a  Pole — seems  to  have  been  banished 
to  Siberia  for  some  political  offence,  and  to 
have  lived  there  for  many  years,  experiencing 
all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  common  to  the 
Russian  exile.  All  the  other  writers  we  have 
named  look  at  things  from  the  outside  ;  he 
gives  us  a  view  from  the  inside.  He  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  strict  sense — for  a  portion 
of  the  time,  at  all  eventa— an  exHe  and  not  a 


prisoner,  enjoying  a  certain  amount  of  free- 
dom and  such  luxuries  obtainable  there  as 
he  could  pay  for  ;  and,  latterly,  he  appears  to 
have  been  allowed  to  range  over  a  wide  area, 
making  acquaintance  with  the  various  races, 
the  flora,  and  fauna,  economic  conditions,  &c., 
of  the  country.    Being  a  man  of  culture, 
with  a  turn  for  science,  a  quick  instinct  for 
human  nature,  and  a  most  inquiring  mind  in 
almost  every  direction,  he  has,  if  we  may  say 
so,  effectually  revealed  Siberia,  and  by  means 
of  picture  as  well  as  description  made  it  real 
to  us.     He  would  most  likely  have  died  from 
his  sufferings  if  his  intellect  had  not  been  so 
active  and  curious.     The  first  part   of  the 
book  contains  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
various  races,   with  their  contrasted  habits, 
from  the  sheerest  savagery  to  the  mildness 
that  promises  easy  civilization.  Then  the  fauna 
is  considered  under  the  two  heads  of  fur-sup- 
plying animals  and  food-supplying  animals, 
and  next  the  prospect  of  railways  is  glanced 
at.     The  third  portion  is  taken  up  with  a  sc- 
ries of  sketches  of  exile  life,  which  for  vigour 
and  dramatic  realism  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed.    The  author  has  a  powerful  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  keen  observation.     The  tales 
are  no  doubt  founded  on  fact,  but  no  mere 
know^ledge  of  facts  could  have  enabled  a  man 
to  write  these  pictures.     Only  the  essential 
details  are  seized,  and  they  are  so  related  as 
to  join  artistically  in  the  production  of  a 
single  effect,  and  as  there  is  no  conscious  aim 
at  art,  the  result  is  all  the  more  decisively  at- 
tained.    *  The  Fortress'  of  Snow ' — what  an 
impression  it  gives  of  solitude,  of  isolation 
alike  from  the  soothing  influences  of  nature 
and  the  sympathies  of  human  hearts  and  the 
inappeasable  need  that  lies  in  the  human  soul 
for  sympathy  and    companionship  !      *  The 
Madman '  is  almost  like  a  bit  from  Balzac,  so 
exact  and  faithful  is  its  detail  and  so  com- 
plete and  incisive  its  analysis.     Of  a  different 
style  is  the  *  Widow's  Story,'  exhibiting  one 
sad  phase  of  peasant-suffering  from  peda- 
gogic cruelty  and  incapacity  and  magisterial 
bribe-taking — the  magistrate,   by  the    way, 
does  not  figure  very  well  in  these  chapters, 
whether  as  village  Soltys  or  of  a  higher  grade. 
^  Siberian  Pedlars '  is  of  a  lighter  cast ;  and  a 
*  True  Story  from  the  Arabian  Nights '  is  full 
of  a  power  peculiarly  its  own,  weird  and  sur- 
prising, though  the  explanation  is  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind.     We  should  not  omit  to  add 
that  the  author  devotes  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  various  religious  systems  that  are 
adopted  by  these  trib^,  from  the  simple  pa- 
ganism of  the  Gilliacks  to  the  modified  Sham- 
anism and  Lamaism  of  Tunguz,  Sayans,  Mon- 
gols, and  Yakuts.    Among  many  of  the  tribe 
^  bride-stealing '  is  maintained  either  actually 
or  as  a  survived,  and  facts  are  given  that  would 
have  proved  useful  to  Mr.  MacLennan,  and 
may  be  of  service  to  Mr.  Tylor.     Of  all  the 
tribes  the  most  brutal  are  the  Buriati,  of 
whom  we  have  here  a  full  but  most  repulsive 
account..  Having  no  knowledge  of  Polish, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  an  opimon  about  the 
merits  of  the  translation ;  but,   as  a  bit  of 
English,  it  is  peculiarly  correct,  flowing,  and 
readable. 
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A  Visit  to  Ceylon.  By  Ernst  Haeckel,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Jena,  Author  of 
*  The  History  of  Creation.'  Translated  by 
Clara  Bell.     Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

Those  who,  because  of  Professor  Ernst 
Haeckel's  notoriety  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  development,  come  to  this  vol- 
ume expecting  startling  revelations  in  sup- 
port of  that  doctrine  will,  we  fear,  be  disap- 
pointed. Professor  Haeckel  had  long  cher- 
ished the  wish  to  visit  the  East,  and  see  with 
his  own  eyes  some  of  its  remarkable  phenom- 
ena, and,  if  care  and  application  could  avail, 
to  gain  by  observation  and  devotion  some  ad- 
dition to  the  known  facts  of  nature.  From 
one  cause  and  another — professional  ties  not 
the  least — he  had  for  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  years  to  content  himself  with  jour- 
neys nearer  home — voyages  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  elsewhere.  But  when  at  last  it  did 
appear  possible,  he  set  to  work  to  make  his 
preparations  with  all  the  energy  of  a  young 
man,  and  sailed  with  all  the  &esh  hope  and 
expectancy  of  a  neophyte.  Though  he  could 
obtain  leave  of  absence  for  only  six  months, 
he  had  so  completely  arranged  matters  that 
he  was  able  really  to  do  nearly  all  that  he  de- 
sired to  do  ;  and  the  tone  of  happy  relief  and 
unabated  buoyancy  that  he  carried  with  him 
from  first  to  last  forms  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  the  book.  He  preserved  his  com- 
plete freedom  and  independence,  and  to  such 
a  man  that  was  much.  Though  the  Berlin 
Academy  had  refused  to  aid  him  by  any  ap- 
propriation on  his  behalf  of  the  Humboldt 
Fund  for  the  aid  of  scientific  travellers,  and 
though  he  had  thus  to  forego  his  purpose 
of  deep-sea  research,  he  realized  to  a  large 
extent  his  hopes  that  the  surface  of  the  tro- 
pical seas  would  yield  so  much  that  was  new 
and  interesting  that  the  short  time  granted 
him  would  not  exhaust  them.  What  im- 
presses us  most  in  reading  this  vivacious  vol- 
ume is  the  remarkable  power  of  observing 
men  and  life  that  is  associated  with  such  cap- 
ability of  abstraction  in  scientific  interests. 
His  account  of  his  week  in  Bombay,  in  which 
the  Parsees  and  their  mysterious  Towers  of 
Silence  were  not  forgotten,  is  certainly  a 
unique  illustration  of  this.  His  sketches  of  the 
natives  of  Colombo  are  equally  piquant  and 
varied,  and  the  account  of  the  *  Whist  Bun- 
galow* has  a  touch  of  humour,  though  it  soon 
became  the  centre  of  his  scientific  observa- 
tions— plants,  birds,  and  animals  alike  com- 
ing in  for  attention  and  careful  discrimina- 
tion. His  days  on  the  coast  were  delightful. 
*  One  particularly  attractive  feature  of  the 
Ceylon  coast  is  the  insensible  gradation  from 
garden  to  forest  land,  from  culture  to  the 
wilderness.  Often  I  have  fancied  myself  in 
some  beautiful  wild  spot  with  tall  trees  on  all 
sides,  wreathed  and  overgrown  with  creepers ; 
but  a  hut  shrouded  under  the  branches  of  a 
bread-fruit  tree,  a  dog  or  a  pig  trotting  out 
of  the  brushwood,  children  at  play  and  hid- 
ing under  the  caladium  leaves  have  betrayed 
the  fact  that  I  was  in  a  native  garden.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  the  true  forest  which  lies 
close  at  hand,  with  its  mingled  species  of  the 


most  dissimilar  tropic  trees,  with  its  orchids, 
cloves,  lilies,  mallows,  and  other  gorgeous 
plants,  is  so  full  of  variety  and  beauty  that  it 
is  easy  to  fancy  it  a  lovely  garden.  This  pe- 
culiar harmony  between  nature  and  cultiva- 
tion characterizes  even  the  human  accessories 
of  the  garden-wUdemess,  for  the  simplicity 
of  their  garments  and  dwellings  is  so  com* 
plete  that  they  answer  perfecSy  to  the  de- 
scription given  of  true  savages,  though  they 
are  descended  from  a  long-civilized  race.' 
This  relation,  this  harmony  so  completely 
corresponds  to  and,  so  to  speak,  expresses  the 
ruling  feeling  of  Professor  HaeckePs  chapters 
that  we  cofld  not  help  quoting  the  very 
words.  His  descriptions  of  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses adopted  show  that  ingenuity  and  the 
power  of  doing  much  with  simple  means  are 
pre-eminently  his  gifts,  and  explain  how  he 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  what  he  did.  In 
this  respect  the  *  Zoological  Laboratory  in 
Ceylon '  is  the  most  interesting  chapter  ;  but 
the  passages  on  coral-fishing  and  other  in- 
dustries are  equally  fresh,  while  some  of  the 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  simply  exquisite — 
true  to  nature  and  yet  imbued  with  poetic 
sentiment.  In  a  word,  we  see  Haeckel  at 
work,  even  if  he  is  not  ceaselessly  propound- 
ing his  theories  ;  and  our  respect  for  him  is 
immensely  increased  in  the  light  of  his  healthy 
manfulness  and  independence.  We  knew  he 
was  a  skilful  investigator  and  a  deep  thinker, 
but  we  should  not  have  known  that  he  was 
such  a  large-hearted,  simple,  and  loveable 
man  if  he  had  not  condescended  to  take  us 
into  his  confidence  on  this  his  hard-working 
holiday  in  Ceylon,  and  shown  us  how  much 
his  spirit  is  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  the  East.  Miss  Bell  has  done  the 
translation  well — it  is  both  faithful  and  easy ; 
and  the  book  deserves  to  be  widely  read  in 
this  country,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  in  Germany. 

Ice-Pack  and  Tundra,  An  Account  of  the 
Search  for  the  *Jeanette,'  and  a  Sledge 
Journey  through  Siberia.  By  Wiluam  H. 
Gilder,  Correspondent  of  the  *  New  York 
Herald'  with  the  *Rodgers'  Search  Ex- 
pedition. With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

The  enterprise  of  modem  newspapers — 
particularly  American  newspapers — ^is  some- 
thing altogether  exceptional.  Correspond- 
ents have  transformed  themselves  into  great 
explorers  like  Stanley  and  O'ponovan,  and 
into  military  critics  like  RusseU  and  Forbes. 
It  is  a  joke  that  when  the  North  Pole  is 
reached  a  Scotehman  will  be  found  perched 
on  the  top  of  it ;  but,  Scotehman  or  not,  he 
will  be  a  newspaper  correspondent.  This  we 
are  the  more  justified  in  concluding,  because 
newspaper  correspondents  have  recently  taken 
a  due  share  of  the  perils  and  dangers  of 
Arctic  adventure,  and  have  favoured  us  with 
detailed  and  effective  records  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  missed.  Men  of  practical 
genius  for  adventure  and  discovery  are  not 
often  gifted  with  the  power  of  vivid  descrip- 
tion, and  the  correspondent  is  the  link  be- 
tween the  actor  and  the  great  public,  and 
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creates  by  effective  recital  the  intereet  that  is 
needful  to  sustain  exertion  and  devotion  in 
enterprises  of  such  pith  and  moment.  Mr. 
Gilder  has  in  this  volume  done  good  service. 
He  was  despatched  with  the  *  Rodgers '  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated 
*Jeannette,'  and  the  line  of  the  search  led 
right  through  Siberia,  and  into  some  of  the 
remoter  and  most  inhospitable  parts  of  it. 
Attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  Siberia 
and  to  the  possibilities  of  its  commercial 
development  by  Nordenskiold's  account  of 
the  Lena  and  Yeneisei  in  his  opening  of  the 
North-East  passage  ;  but  in  England,  as  yet, 
little  that  is  exact  and  authoritative  is  known 
about  the  strange  and  wild  races  that  con- 
trive to  exist  in  the  remoter  and  more  sterile 
portions  of  Siberia.  The  common  idea  is  that 
Siberia  is  completely  under  Russian  domina- 
tion ;  but  there  are  vast  areas  thinly  peopled 
by  savage  tribes,  unvisited  by  the  tax-gath- 
erer, and  where  no  kind  of  government  can 
be  maintained.  Mr.  Gilder  has  added  a  good 
deal  to  our  knowledge  of  several  of  these 
races — the  Tchouktchis  and  the  Yakouts  in 
particular — and  he  has  vividly  sketched  for 
us  great  tracts  of  country  along  the  Lena. 
The  story  of  the  endurance  of  the  crew  of  the 
*  Rodgers*  is  surpassed  only  by  the  record 
which  is  given  of  the  terrible  ordeal  to  which 
the  survivors  of  the  *  Jeannette  *  have  been 
subjected.  The  rescue  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  on  record,  and  the  account  given 
here  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  complete 
that  we  have.  The  diarias  kept  by  the  captain 
of  the  *  Jeannette  *  are  as  touching  and  self- 
restrained  as  anything  we  have  recently  read, 
and  form  a  new,  grand,  and  effective  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Polar  exploration.  Mr. 
Gilder^s  book  is  thus  valuable  as  anticipating 
a  more  exhaustive  account  of  Siberia,  and  as 
a  record  of  brave  endurance  and  invincible 
courage  in  the  work  of  exploration  and  res- 
cue. The  interest  in  Siberia,  which  many 
circuuLstances  have  recently  awakened,  will 
not  surely  be  allowed  to  die  out.  Eth- 
nologically,  as  well  as  geographically, 
the  country  is  deeply  interesting.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  within  the  same  limits  are  there  such 
surprising  contrasts  as  in  the  races  that  in- 
habit it.  The  Yakouts,  of  whom  Mr.  Gilder 
has  much  to  say,  are  so  mild  and  inoffensive 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  by  the  most  brutal 
ill-usage  to  provoke  them  to  anger  and  retali- 
ation ;  the  brutal  Buriati  will  watch  for 
months  to  kill  an  escaped  convict  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  death-convulsions. 
So  degraded  and  ugly  are  they  that  one  dis- 
cerning Polish  traveller  has  suggested 
whether,  with  their  tall  muscular  bodies, 
covered  with  black  hair,  their  flat  faces, 
sunken  eyes,  and  small  noses,  they  do  not 
represent  the  missing  link  ^indicated  by  Dar- 
win, and  lead  one  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
a  creature  which  is  no  longer  an  animal,  and 
yet  is  not  a  man.  Then  there  are  the  Tunguz, 
with  their  Chinese  affinities,  hospitable,  of 
lively  temperaments,  law-abiding,  and  in- 
tensely devoted  to  wives  and  children  ;  then, 
in  wide  contrast  to  them  again,  the  reserved, 
mysterious,  refractory,  and  revengeful  Gilli- 


acks,  who  people  the  region  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amoor,  and  who,  notwithstanding  their 
faults,  have  acquired  more  readily  than  any 
other  of  these  races  some  of  the  attributes  of 
civilization.  For  one  thing  they  build  cot- 
tages of  tolerable  size  and  height ;  while 
the  Tunguz,  Tartars,  Ostiacks,  Chuckchas, 
Kamschatkans,  and  almost  all  the  other 
tribes,  content  themselves  with  huts  or  holes 
dug  in  the  ground.  Mr.  Gilder's  narrative 
skirts  the  edges  of  this  great  and  interesting 
subject.  His  object  was  not  to  write  an 
ethnological  dissertation  of  Siberian  races, 
but  to  tell  the  story  of  the  *  Jeannette '  and 
the  search  for  her  crew.  He  has  done  more 
than  he  bargained  to  do,  and  has  done  it 
well.  Let  us  hope  that  a  full  account  of 
Siberia  and  its  peoples  will  soon  be  forthcom- 
ing. We  should  not  omit  to  add  that  the 
volume  is  well  illustrated,  and  is  in  every 
respect  handsomely  gotten  up. 

Across  Chrysi.    By   Archibald  R.   Colqu- 
HOUN,  F.R.G.S.     Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

The  literature  of  travel  has  of  late  years 
assumed  formidable  dimensions.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  there  are  thousands  of 
persons  in  whom  the  love  of  adventure  is 
strong,  but  who  have  no  opportunity  of  grat- 
ifying it,  and  who  therefore  take  a  keen  de- 
light in  such  works  as  the  one  before  us. 
Many  books  of  travel  not  only  lack  sufficient 
intrinsic  interest  in  regard  to  the  journeys 
described,  but  they  are  also  indifferently 
written.  Neither  of  these  charges  can  be 
levelled  against  Mr.  Colquhoun's  narrative, 
which  will  be  found  very  entertaining  read- 
ing, as  well  as  valuable  and  instructive.  The 
work  is  really  a  record  of  a  journey  of  explor- 
ation through  the  south  China  borderlands, 
from  Canton  to  Mandalay.  The  author  fur- 
nishes details  of  his  personal  observations  on 
the  Canton  River  as  far  as  Pe-se,  and  thence 
on  the  road  through  southern  Yiinnan,  to 
Ssu-mao,  or  Esmok,  on  the  boundary  of  the 
independent  Shan  States — where  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  chief  portion  of  his  en- 
terprise, and  travel  northwards  up  the  Papien 
valley,  to  Tali,  whence  he  struck  westwards 
across  the  Chinese  frontier  to  Bhamo.  Chryse, 
it  may  be  stated,  is  Indo-China.  Though  Mr. 
Colquhoun  was  not  able  to  accomplish  what 
the  French  expedition  did,  he  pays' a  full  and 
frank  tribute  to  the  work  done  by  the  latter. 
*  Traversing  the  whole  length  of  Indo-China 
from  Saigon  to  the  Yang-tze  river,  they  fought 
their  way  for  two  weary  years  through  the 
pestilential  rainy  season  of  the  Laos  coun- 
tries, and  through  Yiinnan  when  it  was  in 
the  turmoil  of  civil  war.  Their  pluck,  their 
perseverance,  and  the  tact  of  their  leader 
especially,  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  me  if 
our  failure  may  give  their  great  work,  which 
has  received  but  too  little  recognition  from 
the  world  at  large,  some  small  additional 
credit.  Tearing  myself  from  such  thoughts, 
I  took  one  last  look  at  Ssu-mao,  vowing  that 
one  day  the  mandarin  of  that  town  should 
hear  of  an  Englishman  crossing  the  Shan 
country  into  his  prefecture.'    Let  us  hope  he 
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may  not  be  disappointed  in  this.  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn  observes  that,  *  the  French  on  looking 
westward  at  Ssu-mao,  and  seeing  the  mighty 
ranges  lying  between  that  place  and  Burmah, 
obtained  some  consolation  for  their  disap- 
pointment on  finding  the  utter  impractica- 
bility of  the  Cambodia  river  in  the  thought 
that,  however,  persevering  and  daring  the 
English  might  be,  no  sane  engineer  would 
conceive  the  project  of  uniting  Burmah  with 
south-west  Yiinnan  by  a  railway.'  Yet  the 
author  adds  upon  this  very  important  ques- 
tion, *  I  have  little  doubt,  not  only  this  can 
be,  but  actually  will  be  done  ;  not  by  charging 
at  the  mountain  barriers,  but  by  turning  their 
flank  and  crossing  the  single  mountain  range 
which  separates  Bntish  Burmah  in  its  prov- 
ince of  Tenasserim  from  the  Shan  country  of 
Zimm^.  By  a  railway  proceeding  along  this, 
my  proposed  route,  both  Rangoon  and  Maul- 
main  can,  on  the  one  hand,  be  connected  with 
Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  and,,  on  the 
other,  by  proceeding  through  the  Siamese 
and  Independent  Shan  country,  with  Kiang- 
flung,  and  thus  tap  the  south-west  trade  of 
Yiinnan.'  Tliere  are  many  such  points  of  in- 
ternational and  commercial  importance  sug- 
gested in  the  course  of  this  work.  Indeed, 
the  extent  and  value  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
observations  may  be  partially  gauged  from 
his  maps,  and  the  great  variety  of  his  illus- 
trations, which  number  three  hundred,  and 
which  are  all  trustworthy  and  well  executed. 
The  illustrations  are  either  from  original  pho- 
tographs, or  from  sketches  made  by  the  au- ' 
thor  and  his  deceased  companion,  Mr.  Charles 
Wapab.  They  represent  '  objects  of  interest 
of  the  most  varied  kind,  including  distinctive 
features  of  physical  geography,  landscapes  of 
very  considerable  beauty,  ancient  and  modern 
buildings,  racial  types,  town  and  rural  cus- 
toms and  industries,  costumes,  implements, 
&c. ,  which,  especially  when  referring  to  the 
practically  before  unknown  parts  of 
southern  Yiinnan,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  per- 
manent interest.'  An  additional  value  is 
added  to  the  work  from  the  fact  that  the 
narrative  was  actually  written  by  the  author 
while  on  his  travels.  Mr.  Colquhoun  speaks 
very  emphatically  of  the  value  of  the  Shan 
country  to  England  as  an  addition  to  our 
field  of  trade.  The  country  contains  about 
double  the  population  of  Upper  Burmah,  and 
yet  it  is  sparsely  populated.  It  is  naturally 
very  rich,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  a  larger 
population  and  means  of  communication  it 
is  but  little  developed.  Only  two  years  ago 
Sir  Arthur  Phajrre  said  that  the  great  object 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  direct  trade 
with  Yiinnan  had  not  been  accomplished,  and 
that  the  inland  trade  of  British  Burmah  with 
Independent  Burmah  and  the  Shan  States 
was  only  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  had  made 
great  strides  within  the  last  few  years.  Mil- 
lions of  people  are  waiting  to  be  clothed  with 
British  piece  goods,  and  to  receive  the  manu- 
factures of  England.  In  return  they  will  give 
us  the  finest  tea  drunk  in  China,  cotton,  silk, 
petroleum,  and  the  most  useful  and  precious 
metals,  to  an  extent  which  will  be  enormous 
when  European  skill  shall  effect  their  develop- 


ment. Mr.  Colquhoun  insists  upon  the  ur- 
gency of  an  early  exploration  and  survey  of 
the  route  he  has  indicated.  The  political 
diflBculties  are  now  practically  removed,  and 
the  natural  may  be  made  to  follow.  He  pre- 
dicts that  when  this  is  done  British  commerce 
will  secure  a  fresh  market  of  the  first  import- 
ance. We  may  conclude  by  endorsing  his 
hope  that  this  new  way  to  China  may  be 
opened  before  long,  and  commercial  results 
are  not  the  only  ones  which  may  be  expected 
to  flow  from  it. 

The  Golden  Chersonese^  and  the  Way  Thither. 
By  Isabella  L.  Bird  (Mrs.  Bishop),  Author 
of  *The  Hawaiian  Archipelago,'  *  Unbeaten 
Tracks  in  Japan,'  &c.  With  Map  and  Illus- 
trations.   John  Murray. 

Miss  Bird  here  very  aptly  supplements  her 
volume  on  Japan  by  conducting  us  into  an- 
other Eastern  region  as  unfrequented  by  travel- 
lers as  some  of  the  districts  therein  described. 
She  is  made  of  *  stern  stuff,'  if  the  epithet 
may  be  allowed  us,  used  in  the  most  approv- 
ing sense  towards  a  lady.  She  has  no  fear ; 
can  manage  the  most  unpromising  of  native 
men  and  women,  and  generally  accomplishes 
that  which  she  plans.  Drawbacks  do  not  de- 
press her,  nor  success  unduly  elevate  her. 
She  makes  the  most  of  everything,  and  finds 
good  oftentimes  in  what  the  bulk  even  of 
cultured  ladies  would  regard  afi  intolerable. 
These  qualifications,  allied  with  a  very  good 
and  lively  style,  make  her  one  of  the  very 
best  of  our  lady  travellers.  Only  sometimes 
she  is  perhaps  a  little  too  offhand  and  facile 
— a  fault  which  has  been  in  some  measure 
encouraged  and  confirmed  by  the  epistolary 
style.  We  regret  that  Miss  Bird  has  so  reso- 
lutely adhered  to  that  form.  If,  as  she  claims 
in  her  preface,  it  does  anything  for  freshness, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  tends  to  trivial 
digression,  repetition,  and  looseness  of  many 
kinds.  When  we  think  of  the  compact  and 
commanding  book  Miss  Bird  could  have  made 
out  of  her  materials,  simply  by  a  rigid  pro- 
cess of  re-writing  and  judicious  weeding  out, 
we  lament  the  loss,  even  while  we  enjoy  what 
is  here  presented  to  us.  Miss  Bird's  title  is 
hardly  a  real  description  of  the  volume.  Al- 
most one-half  of  it  is  taken  up  with  well- 
known  parta  of  China — Canton,  Hong-Kong, 
&c.  The  space  devoted  to  them  is  justified 
by  the  peeps  we  get  into  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners, hospitals,  prisons,  and  so  on.  In  de- 
scribing such  scenes  Miss  Bird  never  allows 
the  social  reformer  to  be  lost  in  the  writer, 
and  she  has  seen  so  much  that  her  remarks 
are  of  special  value.  The  life  of  Singapore 
and  Malacca,  their  customs  and  peculiar  as- 
sociations, are  well  treated ;  and  the  glimpses 
of  life  and  scene  from  the  river- ways  or  other 
means  of  conveyance,  as  she  proceeds  on  her 
journey,  are  vivid  and  racy.  *The  Golden 
Chersonese '  strictly  is  that  strip  of  country 
which  lies  along  the  coast  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  and  includes  Sungei,  Ujong,  Selan- 
gor,  and  P^rak,  of  each  of  which  we  have  a 
very  picturesque  account.  The  wealth  of 
vegetation  impressed  Miss  Bird,  as  it  did  Mr. 
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Wallace ;  but,  like  him,  she  is  fain  to  confess 
that  the  staid  and  subdued  character  of  Eng- 


it  wiU  be  due  to  causes  other  than  defects  in 
the  composition.     There  is  an  ease  and  flu- 


lish  plant-hfe  is  fitted  to  leave  a  more  lasting '  ency  in  his  style,  a  gentle  persuasiveness 
and  pleasant  impression.  But  some  of  her  ■  that  stands  for  much  in  this  class  of  work, 
sketches  of  the  scenery  in  the  less  known  |  He  is  never  dry.  He  brings  an  artist's  eye 
regions  are  simply  superb.  All  the  daily  '  and  fine  sense  of  comparison  with  him,  and 
incidents  of  the  life  are  noted,  and  attention  thus  imparts  a  subdued  colour.  He  enables 
paid  to  the  fauna  as  well  as  to  the  flora,  ■  the  reader  so  far  to  see  with  his  eyes.  Once 
though  no  attempt  is  made  at  systematic  I  when  Turner  was  told  by  a  critic  of  his  pic- 
natural  history.  The  chapter  on  Perak  is  :  tures  that  he  never  saw  such  colours  in  the 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  a  solidly  prac- 1  sky  as  Turner  put  in  his  pictures,  the  artist 
tical  way.  Miss  Bird  tells  us  of  its  great .  answered,  *  But  don't  you  wish  you  could  ? ' 
wealth,  mineral  and  other  ;  gold  is  found  Mr.  Hare  will  often  help  the  travellers  to  see 
there ;  tin  is  abundant ;  there  are  magnifi-  what  they  would  wish  to  see  in  the  places  to 
cent  forests  of  fine  timber  in  the  interior  ; :  which  in  this  volume  he  conducts  them.  For 
and  the  3rield  of  rice  and  Oriental  f niits  of  all  I  he  is  right  in  saying  that,  excepting  Naples, 
kinds  is  great.  Coffee-planting,  which  has '  Southern  Italy  does  not  attract  the  great 
been  *  played  out '  in  Ceylon,  seems  likely  to  |  crowd  of  travellers.  It  is  true  that  parts  of 
succeed  well  in  Perak,  and  the  Indian  Gov- '  it  are  ugly  ;  but  other  parts  are  not,  and  all 
emment  has  consented,  under  certain  restric-  \  are  full  of  associations  and  memories.  Mr. 
tions,  to  the  importation  of  coolies  into  the  '  Hare,  if  any  man  can,  will  lessen  or  remove 
Stiite,  with  a  view  to  forward  this  object,  the  prejudice  which  has  kept  these  Southern 
Best  of  all,  the  Malays  are  well  content  with  I  portions  of  Italy  from  being  so  often  visited 
British  rule,  and  are  becoming  more  and  ;  as  other  parts.  The  rich  array  of  attractive 
more  industrious.  *  The  exports  of  the  State,  passages  and  the  excellent  extracts  gathered 
which  were  valued  at  £147,993  in  1876,  i  from  the  widest  range  of  literature,  make 
amounted  to  £513,317  in  1881  ;  and  the  im-  the  lx)ok  most  enjoyable  fireside  reading; 
ports,  which  amounted  to  £166,275  in  1876,  '  and,  in  the  hands  of  travellers  on  the  spot, 
had  reached  £488,706  in  1881  ;  the  whole  ex-  it  could  not  fail  to  be  at  once  useful  and  in- 
port  and  import  trade  of  that  year  amount- 1  teresting.  Mr.  Hare  has  skilfully  managed  to 
ing  to  £1,002,833.'  Public  works,  in  the  |  condense  into  small  space  the  purely  guide- 
shape  of  roads  and  bridges,  canals,  and  the '  book  information,  and  to  set  it  forth  in 
clearing  of  rivers  for  navigation,  are  being  smaller  type,  so  that  his  volume  has  all  the 
carried  forward  with  vigour,  and  there  can  utility  of  the  guide-book,  with  literarj'  ele- 
be  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years,  when  means  '  ments  of  attraction  which  no  mere  guide- 


of  transport  to  that  region  are  improved, 
Perak  will  ))ecome  a  largti  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Indian  Government,  as  Burmah  has 


book  could  have.  Mr.  Hare  has  done  much 
for  culture  and  for  art  by  the  new  style  that 
he  has  introduced  into  this  branch  of  litera- 


become,  and  thus  help  to  lessen  the  frightful  ture.  We  regard  the  volume  as  a  necessary 
deficit  which  all  the  skill  of  Indian  financiers  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  traveller  in  South- 
cannot  do  much  to  diminish.  Of  the  Malays  em  Italy ;  if  he  goes  without  it,  he  will  miss 
Miss  Bird  speaks  favourably  ;  but  she  has  to  the  most  thorough  and  most  helpful  book  that 
admit  that,  under  some  mysterioas  law,  they  has  treated  it.     The  part  devoted  to  Sicily  is 


do  not  increase,  but  in  many  parts  are 
dwindling  away  year  by  year.  Miss  Bird's 
volume  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  her 
sister,  to  whom  the  letters  were  addressed  ; 
and  we  should  not  omit  to  mention  the 
beauty  of  most  of  the  engravings. 

Cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  By 
Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  *  Walks 
in  Rome.'    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

In  any  part  of  Italy  Mr.  Augustus  Hare  is 


especially  full  of  interest ;  and  we  should  not 
omit  to  make  mention  of  the  exquisite  little 
woodcuts  done  from  Mr.  Hani's  water-colours 
executed  on  the  spot. 

Some  Impressions  of  Ainerica.  By  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LiL.D.  Longmans 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Freeman's  impressions  differ  from  those 
of  the  ordinary  traveller  as  much  as  his  Es- 
says on  Goths  and  Romans  do  from  ordinary 
at  home ;  perhaps  he  is  not  surpassed  by  !  school  exercises.  He  does  not  condescend  to 
three  living  men  who  are  not  Italians  in  his  |  record  reminiscences  that  are  purely  personal; 
familiarity  with  things  Italian.  His  know-  ',  he  does  not  choose  to  tell  how  he  was  served 
ledge  of  Itialian  literature  and  the  literature  re-  at  the  tablas  of  his  hosts,  or  of  the  persons 
lating  to  Italy  is  as  intimate  as  his  knowledge  whom  he  met  at  this  house  and  that ;  he 
of  the  country,  and  thus  we  have  combined  keeps  resolutely  to  the  bracing  air  of  scientific 
in  him  the  two  great  requisites  for  a  success-   contrast  and  comparison,  and  has  written  a 


ful  writer.  And  his  love  for  Italy  is  some- 
thing of  a  passion,  so  that  Goethe's  demand 
for  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
should  successfully  write  travels  is  also 
met.  His  *  Walks  in  Rome '  remains  one  of 
the  most  successful  books,  as  it  well  deser\'es 
to  be.  In  the  present  volume  he  has  pursued 
exactly  the  same  plan  as  in  his  former  ones  ; 
and  if  it  does  not  become  so  popular  as  that, 


volume  which  may  hereafter  be  cited  for  its 
happy  style  of  illustrating  ethnological  and 
philological  principles  by  reference  to  the 
little  incidents  and  passing  plejisures  and  sur- 
prises of  a  holiday  tour.  It  shows  what  a 
scholar  can  make  of  his  chances,  what  a  wise 
man,  who  goes  forth  weU  prepared  by  read- 
ing and  reflection,  can  see  in  passing  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba.     Mr.  Freeman,  too,  has  a 
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friendly  and  even  pious  purpose  to  serve  in 
his  record.     He  is  fain  to  show  how  little 
reason  England  and  America  have  to  hate 
and  envy  each  other.     Sprung  from  the  same 
stock,  with,  a  common  past,  which  needs  only 
to  be  studied  to  enkindle  a  common  enthusi- 
asm, America  is  the  daughter  of  England, 
and  cannot  forget  her  lineage.    Mr.  Freeman 
declares  that  in  many  essential  respects  he 
found  America  more  like  England  than  Scot- 
land is.     This  will  surprise  some  people,  no 
doubt ;  let  them  read  what  Mr.  Freeman  has 
to  say  in  justification  of  it.     Language,  law, 
social  habits,  undefinable  characteristics  born 
of  descent  and  association  are  all  carefully 
examined  with  this  end  in  view ;  and  Mr. 
Freeman  succeeds  in  convincing  us  that  sepa- 
ration and  distance  and  the  influx  of  foreign- 
ers have  not  effaced  from  America  the  marks 
of  traits  that  are  pre-eminently  Anglo-Saxon. 
Mr.  Freeman  would  fain  convince  us  that  the 
irritation  felt  toward  England  by  America  is 
essentially  of  the  kind  that  only  those  of  kin 
can  feel  towards  each  other,  a  sense  of  wrong 
having  been  done  in  failing  to  yield  all  the 
sympathy  that  in  difficulty  was  expected  and 
depended  on.     The  end  of  philosophy,  a  very 
wise  writer  said,  was  to  make  a  man  feel 
everywhere  at  home.     Philosophy  has  had  its 
own  triumph  in  Mr.  Freeman's  American  ex- 
periences.    He    was   everywhere    at    home. 
America  was  to  him  but  another  England.  In 
his  chapters  on  school  education  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Freeman  says  some  severe  things 
about   the  perfunctory   way   in  which  his- 
tory is  taughtj  and  the  total,  or  almost  total, 
neglect  of  the  history  of  England.     This  Mr. 
Freeman  regards  as  a  radical  mistake — as  the 
cutting  away  from  the  rising  generation  of 
America  of  a  grand  avenue  of  culture  and 
toleration.     Mr.  Freeman  has  one  very  good 
practical  hint  for  Americans  coming  to  Eng- 
land— that  they  should  not  come  to  our  coun- 
try first,  but  go  to  France  and  Italy,  and  even 
to  Spain  ;  then,  after  their  foreign  experi- 
ences, the  likeness  of  England  to  their  own 
country  will  be  emphasized  through  the  con- 
trast.    Mr.  Freeman's  chapter  on  American- 
isms, which  he  shows  are  mostly  all  old  Eng- 
lish forms  that  have  fallen  into  desuetude 
with  us,  is  not  only  instructive  but  entertain- 
ing ;  and  he  has  one  or  two  incidental  reflec- 
tions on  Scotticisms  as  he  passes.    We  have 
only  one  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
that  is  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  churches 
and  ritual.    We  could  wish  some  of  his  words 
about  the  extempore  prayers  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  had  been  left  unwritten,  and 
that  some  of  his  words  in  praise  of  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer-book  had  been  modified.    Even 
the  learned  and  philosophic  air  he  breathes 
has  not  enabled  him  to  escape  from  some 
narrowness  in  this  matter.     Spots  on  ermine 
some  of  these  remarks  may  be,  but  spots  they 
are,  and  hardly  well  considered  in  view  of  his 
own  generous  and  lofty  purpose. 


POLITICS,   SCIENCE  AND  AUT. 

PiHneiples  ofFolitical  Economy.    By  Henry 
SiDGWiCK.     Macmillan. 

Professor  Sidgwick's  researches  in  the  field 
of  ethical  science  are  well  known,  and  he  has 
brought  to  the  study  of  political  economy  the 
same  closeness  of  observation  and  lucidity  of 
conception  as  he  has  shown  there.  We  believe 
we  are  not  exaggerating  when  we  say  it  is  the 
expectation,  among  men  well  able  to  judge, 
that  this  work  will  take  the  first  place  as  the 
authority  on  political  economy.  Not  that  it 
will  supersede  by  supplanting  Mr.  John  Stuart 
MilPs  great  work  on  the  same  subject,  any 
more  than  it  can  be  truly  said  that  Mill  super- 
seded Ricardo,  or  either  or  both  of  them 
Adam  Smith.  Biit  political  economy  is  a 
science  of  which,  though  the  main  principles 
may  be  said  to  be  fixed,  the  applications  are 
so  affected  by  changing  social  conditions,  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  periodical  re-statements 
and  re-interpretations.  This  we  conceive  to 
be  the  task  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  accomplished  in 
the  book  before  us.  He  has  discarded  none 
of  the  old  authorities,  but  he  has  thrown  upon 
their  generalizations  some  fresh  light,  because 
he  has  carefully  observed  the  new  forces  and 
relations  of  facts  which  are  available  in  these 
nineteenth-century  times. 

Having  passed  this  eulogium  on  the  general 
character  and  scope  of  the  book,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  say  more  ;  for  the  discus- 
sion of  any  of  the  main  positions  and  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  would  be  scarcely 
in  place  here.     We  may,  however,  briefly  ad- 
vert here  to  Mr.  Sidgwick's  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  double  standard,  and  of  the 
arguments  of  the  advocates  of  both  silver  and 
gold  being    legal    tender-money  as  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said. 
England  being  a  monometallic  gold  country 
and  having  prospered  under  the  system,  the 
single  gold  standard  is  naturally  the  orthodox 
doctrine  with  us.     Germany  has  followed  our 
example  at  a  great  cost  to  herself  by  demone- 
tizing silver ;  Italy  has  done  the  same,  and 
though  France  is  nominally  bimetallist  she  is 
practically  monometallist.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  requires   some    boldness  and 
courage  to  diverge  from  the  accepted  curren- 
cy creed.    But  Mr.  Sidgwick  (as  we  have  re- 
marked) takes  into  account  the  new  circum- 
stances and  forces  which  may  require  the 
modification  of  the  ordinary  views.     He  re- 
members  the   bountiful   suppUes    of   silver 
poured  upon  the  world  from  the  American 
silver-mines,  and  the  fact  that  while  the  de- 
mand for  gold  has  been  vastly  increasing  of 
late  years,  the  supply  has  been  falling  away  ; 
and  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  him  that 
we  should  be  wiser  than  nature,  and  should 
try  to  make  one  of  the  two  metals  do  the 
work  for  which  in  nearly  all  ages,  or  at  least 
during  the  centuries  of  civilization,  there  has 
been  a  demand  for  both.     Nor  does  it  appear 
to  be  consistent  that  England  should  be  the 
country  which    practicwly  seeks  to  impose 
this  curtailment  upon  other  nations,  seeing 
that  England  really  has  the  two  metals  with- 
in her  own  empire ;  for  while  she  sticks  to 
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gold  at  home  she  sanctions  silver  in  India. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Sidgwick  pro- 
nounces (conditionally  of  course)  for  bimet- 
allism ;  and  though  wo  would  not  justify  all 
that  was  said  on  the  subject,  when  he  was 
claimed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Association  not  long  ago 
as  a  witness  for  the  silverists,  his  testimony 
at  least  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
be  said  for  their  views  than  is  generally  al- 
lowed or  supposed.  The  discussions  that  are 
going  on  as  to  the  causes  of  the  appreciation  ; 
of  gold  (or  the  general  fall  in  the  prices  of  | 
commodities),  and  the  significant  words  and 
arguments  on  the  subject  of  so  high  an  au- 
thority as  Mr.  Goschen,  whose  predispositions 
are  in  favour  of  the  single  standard,  all  go  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  we  'have  stated, 
and  render  Mr.  Sidgwick's  attitude  on  the 
question  the  more  important. 

Social  Wreckage.  A  Review  of  the  Laws  of 
England  as  they  affect  the  Poor.  By 
Francis  Peek.    William  Isbister  (Limited). 

Mr.  Peek  has  here  given  us  the  results  of 
his  later  studies  in  the  great  social  problems 
of  the  day.  His  small  book  published  some 
years  since,  under  the  title  of  *  Our  Laws  and 
our  Poor,'  has  by  careful  revision  and  sub- 
stantial additions  become  a  goodly-sized 
volume,  in  which  all  the  main  points  are 
treated  with  more  or  less  of  exhaustiveness. 
Mr.  Peek  is  a  humanitarian,  but  he  is  not 
overborne  by  sentiment ;  a  vein  of  sturdy 
English  sense  aids  him,  and  he  is  open  to 
arguments  on  the  other  side.  But  he  is 
firmly  convinced  that  the  nation  stands  in 
its  own  light,  and  only  adds  to  its  own 
burdens  by  the  present  system ;  and  he  pa- 
tiently goes  over  reports,  statistics,  and  State 
papers,  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  his 
position.  The  chief  source  of  one  section  of 
the  evils  he  deplores  lies  in  the  Poor  Law, 
which  neither  discriminates  cases,  nor  gives 
any  recognition  to  the  sense  of  honourable 
independence,  which,  in  the  worthy  poor, 
should  be  jealously  cared  for  and  encouraged. 
But  the  legal  right  to  relief  fortifies  the  care- 
less in  their  improvidence  and  depresses  the 
worthy  struggler  ;  for,  do  what  he  may,  what 
better  can  he  be  in  the  end  than  his  fellow 
who  has  spent  all  that  he  had.  With  regard 
to  the  young,  in  whom  Mr.  Peek  deems  that 
our  great  hope  for  the  future  lies,  and  on 
whom  we  should  concentrate  our  skill  in  the 
way  of  prevention,  he  is  clearly  in  favour  of 
the  *  boarding-out  system,'  in  place  of  the 
monster  establishments  we  support  as  pauper 
schools,  which  are  simply,  as  he  holds,  manu- 
factories of  paupers.  *  Miscarriage  of  just- 
ice,' in  which  he  notes  disparity  of  sentences, 
in  many  cases  apparently  bearing  hard  upon 
young  offenders,  is  the  least  satisfactory  part 
of  the  book,  because  we  feel  sure  that  there 
were,  in  many  of  the  cases,  circumstances — 
such  as  previous  convictions — which  are  not 
presented  here.  If  not,  some  of  them  seem 
indeed  to  be  *  justices'  justice.'  On  the 
subject  of  temperance,  Mr.  Peek  would 
imit    the    number    of     public-houses,    as 


he  presents  many  facts  to  show  that 
where  such  temptations  are  diminished 
drinking  does  decrease.  As  to  the  crime  and 
criminals,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Peek  has  de- 
voted close  attention  to  the  subject.  He  is 
opposed  altogether  to  certain  forms  of  im- 
prisonment f Of  juvenile  offenders,  and  proves 
conclusively  the  evils  that  are  done  by  the 
lack  of  classification  in  our  great  convict 
prisons,  in  which  (after  the  first  nine  months  of 
close  confinement  in  Millbank  or  Pentonville) 
prisoners  of  all  types  are  grouped  together  on 
what  are  known  as  public-works  *  gangs ' — 
the  older  gaol-birds  so  lording  it,  that  poor 
men  uncontaminated,  who  have  fallen  into 
an  error  under  passion  or  temptation,  too 
often  lose  the  relic  of  goodness  and  self- 
respect  that  remains,  and  go  to  the  bad.  We 
note  that  some  of  Mr.  Peek's  statements 
about  the  cellular  or  close  confinement 
system  in  England  have  disappeared  in  this 
edition,  practice  proving  that  only  the  less 
remunerative  kind  of  work  can  be  carried  on 
without  some  degree  of  association.  Even 
the  common  work  of  the  kitchen  could  not 
be  done  by  prisoners  (save  at  a  great  loss) 
unless  in  association.     The  case  of  a  certain 

*  Gang  32,'  described  by  one  who  had  been  in 
it,  is  convincing  enough  as  to  the  evil  of  the 
system.  As  classification  could  be  easily 
secured,  without  sacrificing  one  of  the  benefits 
of  the  gang-system,  it  is  diflScult  to  see  why 
the  present  bad  arrangement  is  maintained. 

Industrial  Curiosities,  Glances  Here  and 
There  in  the  World  of  Labour.  By  Alex- 
ander Hay  Japp,  LL.D.  New  Edition. 
T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Dr.  Japp's  pen  is  very  versatile.  From 
metaphysics  to  manufactures  his  power  of 
acquisition  and  exposition  never  fails.  The 
work,  of  which  this  is  a  new  edition,  is  full 
of  information  concerning  manufactures  of 
various  substances.  Leather  and  Wool,  and 
their  uses ;  Porcelain  and  Needles,  Sewing- 
machines  and  Perfumes,  Sealskins  and  Pho- 
tographs, Hop  Gardens  and  the  Post  Office — 
nothing  comes  to  him  amiss,  and  his  work  is 
always  conscientious  and  excellent.  This  is 
an  admirable  volume  for  interesting  and  in- 
structing boys. 

Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and  its  Devel- 
opnient.  By  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S., 
Author  of  *  Hereditary  Grenius,'  &c.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

In  summing  up  the  argument  at  the  end  of 
this  work,  Mr.  Galton  says  the  chief  result  of 
his  inquiries  has  been  to  elicit  '  the  religious 
significance  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.' 
The  term  *  religious '  is  doubtless  used  here  in 
a  different  from  its  common  meaning,  but 
nevertheless  so  as  to  connote,  if  it  does  not 
altogether  tf^note,  the  same  thing.  It  has 
reference  both  to  faith  and  conduct.  Mr. 
Galton  claims  that  the  result  he  has  reached 

*  suggests  an  alteration  in  our  mental  atti- 
tude, and  imposes  a  new  moral  duty.  The 
new  mental  attitude  is  one  of  a  greater  sense 
of  moral  freedom,  responsibility,  and  oppor- 
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tunity ;  the  new  duty  which  is  supposed  to  be 
exercised  concurrently  with  it,  and  not  in 
opposition  to  the  old  ones  upon  which  the 
social  fabric  depends,  is  an  endeavour  to 
further  evolution,  especially  that  of  the 
human  race.'  If  these  claims  are  well- 
grounded,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
science  will  eventually  change  its  attitude  of 
antagonism  to  religion  into  one  of  active 
alliance  with  it.  It  may  even  be  that  science 
is  here  tentatively  groping  to  find  foundations 
for  a  positive  faith  in  the  destinies  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  man  which  would  widen  out  and 
expand  the  too  narrow  beliefs  current  among 
ordinary  religious  men.  It  is  something  for 
a  man  of  science,  however  distrustful  he  may 
be  of  the  old  creeds,  to  embrace. with  enthu- 
siasm the  great  truth  that  Reason,  or 
Thought  in  its  highest  manifestations,  pre- 
sides over  the  majestic  drama  of  human  ex- 
istence. We  claim  Mr.  Galton  as  a  witness. 
He  beurs  emphatic  testimony  to  the  *  fact  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  universe — that  is,  of  the 
intimate  connections  between  distant  parts 
that  bind  it  together  as  a  whole,'  and  ^aws 
the  inference  that  we  are  justified  *  in  looking 
upon  ourselves  as  members  of  a  vast  system 
which  in  one  of  its  aspects  resembles  a  cosmic 
republic'  There  is  evidence  of  benevolence 
as  well  as  intelligence ;  for  the  foremost  out- 
come of  many  and  long  birth-throes,  whose 
reversed  succession  takes  us  back  to  ^  the  in- 
scrutable background  of  evolution,'  is  the 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  life  of  ^  intelligent 
and  kindly  man,'  endowed  with  a  power  of 
improving  both  himself  and  his  environments, 
and  of  fashioning  into  rude  realization  the 
high  ideals  by  which  in  his  most  gifted  types 
he  is  animated.  If  asked  whether  he  regards 
the  Thought  and  Goodness  which  he  finds  in 
the  vast  order  of  cosmic  life  as  the  attributes 
or  properties  of  a  Personal  God,  Mr.  Galton 
would  probably  reply  with  a  negative,  as  he 
might  also  do  to  the  question  regarding  per- 
sonal immortality.  Yet  as  to  both  he  has 
shadowy  hopes  which  ought  to  foster  faith. 
He  would  *  confess  ignorance  of  the  outcome 
in  the  far  future  of  that  personal  life  to 
which  we  each  cling  passionately  in  the  joy- 
ous morning  of  the  affections,'  and  he  might 
declare  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  a 
First  Cause  to  be  insoluble  by  human  faculty. 
Nevertheless,  he  can  pen  such  a  sentence  as 
this  :  *  Our  part  in  the  universe  may  possibly 
in  some  distant  way  be  analogus  to  that  of 
the  cells  in  an  organized  body,  and  our  per- 
sonalities may  be  the  transient  hut  essential 
elements  of  an  immortal  and  cosmic  mind.^ 
And  this :  *  Our  present  enigma  as  to  how  a 
First  Cause  could  of  itself  have  been  brought 
into  existence — how  the  tortoise  of  the  fable, 
that  bears  the  elephant  that  bears  the  world, 
is  itself  supported — may  be  wholly  due  to  our 
necessary  mistranslation  of  the  four  or  more 
variables  of  the  universe,  limited  by  inherent 
conditions  into  the  three  unlimited  variables 
of  Space  and  the  one  of  Time. '  This  to  many 
will  appear  shadowy  if  not  utter  darkness, 
but  it  may  be  the  darkness  which  precedes 
the  dawn.  Anyhow,  science  here  gives 
precious  nutriment  to  the  faith  of  the  believer, 


who  will  have  his  conceptions  as  to  the  vast 
scope  of  the  Divine  scheme  and  action  in 
time  and  space  enlarged,  while  he  may  cling 
with  the  same  devotion  as  of  old  to  childlike 
trust  in  his  Father  in  Heaven. 

To  have  opened  before  us  such  a  bright  and 
happy  prospect  of  reconciliation  between  Re- 
ligion and  Science  is  so  precious  a  boon  to 
humanity,  tossed  and  perplexed  by  a  thou- 
sand doubts  and  fears,  and  is  welcomed  here 
with  so  much  thankfulness  that  we  have  little 
inclination  to  combat  the  purely  negative  re- 
sults in  regard  to  religion  which  Mr.  Galton 
sets  forth  in  his  book.  There  is  much  to 
which  one  might  object  in  its  chapters  on 

*  Possibilities  of  Theocratic  Intervention '  and 

*  Objective  Efficacy  of  Prayer,'  though  we 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  as  to  the  spirit 
and  tone  of  the  discussion.  It  might,  we 
think,  be  shown  that  due  allowance  is  not 
made  for  the  perfectly  normal  causal  influ- 
ence of  human  thought  and  feeling  upon  the 
sphere  of  external  nature,  nor  for  what  may 
be  the  altogether  natural  (as  being  part  of 
the  cosmic  order)  influence  upon  that  thought 
and  feeling  of  what  are  generally  called  super- 
natural causes.  But  it  would  take  us  too 
far  afield  to  follow  this  line  of  thought  here, 
and  would  divert  us  from  the  line  of  remark 
on  which  we  desire  to  lay  most  emphasis. 
We  have  found  in  Mr.  Galton's  results  the  ru- 
diments at  least  of  a  religious  faith,  and  we 
have  seen  that  his  faith  is  meant  directly  to 
affect  and  mould  the  conduct  of  life.  The 
duty  which  he  seeks  with  so  much  earnestness 
to  impress  upon  his  fellows  is,  that  they 
should  set  themselves  to  expedite  the  devel- 
opment of  life  with  all  its  interests  and  be- 
longings to  an  ever-ascending  platform.  All 
things  are  found  to  work  together  for  good  ; 
and  it  is  seen  to  be  man's  highest  glory  to 
work  with  God,  for  every  attempt  to  work 
against  Him  is  brought  to'utter  shame.  The 
materials  of  which  this  book  is  composed  are 
mainly  of  value  as  helping  us  to  find  out  the 
ways  in  which  we  can  work  for  the  ennoble- 
ment of  human  life  most  effectively.  They 
are  made  up  of  numerous  memoirs  of  a  de- 
tached kind  as  written  at  different  times  and 
for  different  purposes.  They  may  even  in  one 
respect  be  called  of  a  desultory  character,  but 
they  had  an  underlying  connection,  and  Mr. 
Galton  therefore  did  wisely  in  bringing  their 
substance  together  in  logical  sequence  into  a 
single  volume.  *  I  have,'  he  says,  *  revised, 
condensed,  largely  re-written,  transposed  old 
matter,  and  interpolated  much  that  is  new; 
but  traces  of  the  fragmentary  origin  of  the 
work  still  remain,  and  I  do  not  regret  them. 
They  serve  to  show  that  the  book  is  in- 
tended to  be  suggestive,  and  renounces  all 
claim  to  be  encylopffidic'  The  intention  is 
successfully  accomplished,  so  far,  at  all 
events,  as  the  suggestiveness  is  concerned ;  for 
we  have  not  for  a  long  time  met  with  a  book 
which  BO  stirs  up  true  (and  we  almost  add 
great)  thoughts  as  the  volume  before  us.  We 
have  seen  how  this  is  so  in  so  far  as  the  '  re- 
sults '  are  concerned.  We  need  only  say  in 
regard  to  the  means  and  processes  by  which 
these  are  attained  that  they  have  an  inde- 
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pendent  value  of  their  own.     These  '  Inqui- 
ries '  will  be  found  full    of  interesting  and 
novel  facts  and  information,  bo  that  every 
chapter  is  of  value  for  its  own  sake  wholly 
apart  from  its  connections  with  all  the  others. 
Mr.   Galton  has  taken  note  of  the  varied 
hereditary  faculties  of  different  men,  and  of 
the  great  varieties  in  different  families  and 
races,  in  order  to  try  to  trace  out  how  far  his- 
tory may  have  shown  the  practicability  of 
supplanting  inefficient  human  stock  by  better 
strains,  and  to  consider  whether  it  might  not 
be  our  duty  to  do  so  by  such  efforts  as  may  be 
reasonable,  thus  exerting  ourselves  to  further 
the  ends  of  evolution  more  rapidly  and  with 
less  distress  than  if  events  were  left  to  their 
own  course.'    This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  may   work  with  God  in  order  to 
bring  good  out  of  seeming  evil ;  and  it  is 
man's    highest  privilege,   surely,   to  do  so. 
There  are  differences  l^tween  Mr.  Galton  and 
those  who  reverence  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness about  definitions  and  doctrines  ;  but  he, 
as  they,  pursues  and  inculcates  the  duty  of 
steadily  following  after  the   highest   ^ds. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  reconciliation  of  sci- 
ence and  religion,  of  which  we  have  found  a 
precioas  foreshadow — or  rather  may  we  say  a 
ioTe-shine  f — ^there  is  also  the  glad  premon- 
ition of  a  reconciliation  between  the  practical 
regulation  of  life  inculcated  by  Christianity 
and  that  to  which  the  science  of  the  future 
seems  likely  to  call  men  with  ever-growing 
earnestness  and  force. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gal- 
ton has  discharged  his  great  task  there  is  little 
to  add  to  what  we  have  already  stated.  His 
subject,  through  branching  out  into  so  many 
separate  lines  of  inquiry,  naturally  gets  mixed 
up  with  numerous  collateral  considerations, 
so  that  a  straight-forward  step-by-step  inquiry 
is  neither  suitable  nor  would  it  be  effective. 
'  I  thought  it  safer  to  proceed/  he  B«ays  in  his 
Introduction,  *like  the  surveyor  of  a  new 
country,  and  endeavour  to  fix  in  the  first  in- 
stance as  truly  as  I  could  the  position  of  sev- 
er^ cardinal  points.  The  general  outline  of 
the  results  to  which  I  finally  arrived  became 
more  coherent  and  clear  as  this  process  went 
on ;  they  are  briefly  summarized  in  the  con- 
cluding chapter.'  We  have  seen  what  and 
how  deeply  interesting  and  important  they 
are.  In  bidding  our  author  farewell,  the 
best  we  can  say  of  and  for  him  is  to  express 
our  sincere  hope  that  he  will  continue  his 
^Inquiries*  in  the  spirit  and  on  the  lines 
which  are  illustrated  and  set  forth  in  this  | 
book.  Theism  and  Christianity  have  nothing ' 
to  fear,  but  may  have  much  to  gain  by  the  , 
prosecution  of  the  work,  and  the  devout  be- 
liever may  clasp  Mr.  Galton's  hand  with  sym- 
pathy and  thankfulness  for  the  *  results '  he 
has  already  attained. 

MtfSteries  of  Time  and  Space.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor,  Author  of  *  Pleasant  Ways  in 
Science,'  *  The  Expanse  of  the  Heavens,' 
Ac.  With  Twenty-four  Illustrations.  Chatto 
and  Windus. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  is  literally  indefatigable. 
He  has  undoubtedly  the  rare  gift  of  writing 


popularly  on  abstruse  matters  whDe  maintain- 
ing in  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  severe 
sense  the  scientific  spirit.  We  meau  that  he 
is  constantly  intent  on  seeing  tlungs  in  their 
most  extended  relations  to  each  other,  and 
does  not  allow  himself  to  isolate  any  facts  or 
series  of  facts  for  the  mere  purposes  of  imme- 
diate effect.  Held  thus,  the  more  extended 
knowledge  of  facts  must  ever  enhance  and 
extend  the  sense  of  mystery,  and  the  reign  of 
law  throughout  the  universe  be  found  to  be 
more  and  more  mysterious  as  it  is  the  more 
widely  followed  and  exhibited.  The  leading 
idea  of  the  present  volume  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  this.  *  The  mysteries  of  time 
and  space  here  dealt  with,'  he  writes  in  his 
preface,  *  were  no  mysteries  to  those  men  of 
old  times  who  supposed  that  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  lies  the  region  which 
they  regarded  as  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and 
that  a  moTt  distance  in  time  from  the  present 
takes  us  to  the  beginning  of  all  things  in  the 

East,  to  the  end  of  aU  things  in  the  future, 
tarting  with  such  conceptions — ^the  positiv- 
ism of  modem  thought — men  found  more  and 
more  of  mystery  as  they  learned  more  of  act- 
ual facts,  until  now  that  which  of  old  was 
confidently  explained  is  found  to  be  utterly' 
inexplicable  save  as  a  part — ^an  infinitely  nu- 
nute  part — of  the  mysterious  Infinity  and 
Eternity  we  call  The  Universe.'  This  is 
illustrated  by  studies  of  the  sun  and  inoon, 
of  comets,  meteors,  magnetism,  and  so  on, 
Mr.  Proctor's  power  being  in  nothing  more 
effectively  shown  than  in  his  way  of  contrast- 
ing the  ignorance  of  the  past  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  present,  which  also  is  but  a  more 
dignified  ignorance.  Mr.  Proctor's  studies  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  writings  and  Herbert  Silencer's 
have  led  to  two  short  essays,  which  may  b(» 
gratefully  welcomed  by  many  and  found  val- 
uable as  summaries  and  introductioiLs. 
Though  we  do  not  agree  with  him  at  everj- 
point  in  the  interpretation,  still  it  must  be 
said  that  generally  he  is  successful  and 
trustworthy.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the 
papers  scientifically  is  that  on  'Terrestrial 
Magnetism  ;  •  and  a  *  Survey  of  the  Northern 
Heavens'  is  doubtless. the  most  eloquent  in 
description.  For  ourselves,  we  have  read 
*  The  Vistas  of  the  Past '  with  peculiar  pleas- 
ure, and  also  the  concluding  chapter,  *  Star 
unto  Star,'  which  is  richly  characteristic  in  the 
light  of  our  earlier  remarks  on  Mr.  Proctor's 
style  and  habits  of  thought.  The  book  will 
not  fail  to  be  populai  and  to  do  much  for 
popular  education. 

Tlie  Heavenly  Bodies:  their  Nature  and 
Habitability,  By  William  Miller,  S.S.C, 
Edinburgh,  Author  of  *  Wintering  in  the 
Riviera.'    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Miller  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
many  points  connected  with  recent  astronom- 
ical research,  verifying  for  himself  the  *  ob- 
servations of  others,'  or  gaining  in  some 
instances  *  results  for  himself,'  as  in  the  case 
of  sun-spots.  He  discusses  at  length  and  with 
no  little  knowledge  and  acumen  the  question 
of  the  *  plurality  of  worlds,'  inclining  to  side 
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with  Dr.  Whewell  rather  than  with  Sir  David 
Brewster  on  that  question.  He  quotes  with 
approval  much  that  Mr.  R  A.  Proctor  has  to 
say  on  that  and  other  subjects,  and  calls  into 
his  aid,  as  against  a  certain  order  of  theorists, 
the  evidence  of  such  men  as  Mr.  St.  Gteorge 
Mivart.  One  of  the  most  important  sections 
of  the  book  is  his  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  moon,  like  the  earth,  has  any 
atmosphere  ;  and  students  who  have  attended 
to  that  matter  may  read  Mr.  Miller  with 
interest.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  more 
space  to  our  notice  of  a  book  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  labour  and  conscientiousness 
that  have  gone  to  produce  it,  deserves  consid- 
erable attention ;  we  can  but  warmly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  interested 
in  such  subjects. 

EleinerUary  Meteorology.  By  H.  Scott,  M. 
A.,  F.R.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Meteorological 
Council,  and  Author  of  *  Weather  Charts 
and  Storm  Warnings,'  &c.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Scott  is  the  authority  in  onr 
country  on  the  subject  of  which  he  writes. 
There  is  one  distinguished  Scotchman — Mr. 
Buchan,  himself  a  writer  on  the  subject — who 
perhaps  has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  phenomena  in  Scotland ;  but  for 
the  United  Kingdom  Mr.  Scott  must  be  allow- 
ed to  speak  ;  and  he. has  summarized  his  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  so  effectually  that 
this  volume  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  '  International  Scientific 
Series,'  to  which  it  belongs.  After  an  intro- 
duction, Mr.  Scott  starts  by  contrasting  the 
character  of  the  phenomena  of  astronomy  and 
meteorology,  remarking  that  locality  or  point 
of  observation  does  not  much  matter  to  the 
astronomer,  the  phenomena  observed  from 
very  distant  points  being  in  effect  the  same ; 
whUe,  as  regards  meteorology,  locality  is  all 
important,  because  the  phenomena  are  not 
the  same  at  two  different  points  of  observa- 
tion. Hie  process  by  which  the  science  of 
meteorology  has  been  brought  so  near  to 
that  of  an  exact  science  is  by  careful  ob- 
servation at  different  points  and  generalized 
results  of  comparison  and  recurrence  gained 
by  systematic  and  intelligent  reporting  from 
many  points.  The  value  of  one  observation 
is  of  service  only  for  its  locality,  and  can 
only  aid  an  empirical  judgment ;  true  scien- 
tific judgment  proceeds  only  by  deliberate  in- 
ference from  many  observed  phenomena  at 
distant  places.  Hence  the  necessity  for  sys- 
tematic reporting — a  point  on  which  Admiral 
Fitzroy  was  so  imperative,  and  which  Mr. 
Scott,  in  this  happier  than  the  Admiral,  has 
been  able  to  develop  to  such  precision  and 
completeness.  The  subject  touches  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  each  of  which  would  furnish 
scope  for  books:  Temperature  and  its  distri- 
bution, climate,  fog,  rain,  hail,  snow,  light- 
ning, clouds — their  forms  and  height  in  th  ^. 
air — radiation,  heat,  pressure  and  its  distri- 
bution, optical  phenomena,  winds,  ocean- 
currents,  weather,  and  storms.  The  science 
has  not  been  followed  up  merely  for  the  sake 


of  knowledge,  but  with  a  practical  view  to 
amelioration  of  oppressive  conditions,  the 
forecasting  of  storms,  and  the  prevention  of 
loss  of  life  by  the  use  of  signals.  Mr.  Scott 
discusses  each  section  of  the  subject  with 
great  clearness.  His  merit  is  that  he  divides 
and  classifies  well,  and  proceeds  from  the  less 
involved  to  the  more  involved.  The  chapter 
on  *  Precipitation '  is  particularly  noticeable 
for  the  simplicity  with  which  complex  phenom- 
ena are  ranged  and  explained ;  and  his  section 
on  *  Clouds  and  Cloud  Forms'  is  excellent. 
His  remark  that  nothing  in  meteorology  is  of 
more  importance  than  cloud-observation  is 
deserving  of  all  attention.  *  Ocean-Currents 
and  Sea  Temperature'  embodies  the  results 
of  all  the  latest  researches,  and  is  a  salient 
illustration  of  Mr.  Scott's  style  of  treatment. 
With  regard  to  forecasting  the  weather,  Mr. 
Scott's  practical  summing-up  may  be  given  in 
the  words :  *  The  possibility  of  forecasting  at 
all  depends  on  the  promptitude  with  which 
the  earliest  signs  of  a  change  of  weather  which 
show  themselves  at  our  western  stations  are 
telegraphed  to  the  Central  Office.  Situated 
as  the,British  Isles  are,  with  an  ocean  to  the 
westward,  we  in  London  can  never  get  many 
hours'  notice  of  a  change.  Our  neighbors  in 
France  and  Germany  are  better  off,  as  they 
can  usually  receive  intelligence  of  changes 
from  the  westernmost  stations  in  the  British 
Isles.  Norway  and  Spain  are  nearly  as  un- 
favourably circumstanced  as  ourselves.  In  the 
United  States  the  conditions  are  more  favour- 
able than  in  any  part  of  Europe.  There  the 
Central  Office  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
a  vast  continent,  and  consequently  reports 
'can  be  collected  from  an  extensive  area,  and 
the  changes  as  they  come  on  can  be  watched 
at  head-quarters  to  an  extent  which  is  quite 
impossible  on  this  side  the  Atlantic'  So 
here  we  have  the  reason  simply  given  why  the 
Americans  are  great  weather-prophets.  We 
are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Scott 
makes  no  reference  at  all  to  observations  of 
the  flight  of  birds,  which  some  meteorologists 
have  regarded  as  likely  to  prove  very  helpful 
if  systematically  reported  from  all  points. 

Sketching  from  Nature,  A  Handbook  for 
Students  and  Amateurs.  By  Tristram  J. 
Elus,  Author  of  *  On  a  Raft  through  the 
Desert.'  With  a  Frontispiece  and  Ten  Il- 
lustrations by  n.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A.,  and 
Twenty-seven  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  new  volume  of  the  *  Art-at-Home '  se- 
ries is  quite  equal  to  any  that  have  preceded 
it,  and  it  is  certainly  superior  to  some.  •  It  is 
not  easy  so  to  render  written  instructions  as 
to  make  them  efficient  in  the  teaching  of  art 
so  purely  practical  as  drawing  and  painting ; 
but  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis  combines  in  himself 
two  remarkable  gifts,  power  with  his  pencil 
and  the  faculty  of  ranging  all  his  experiences 
under  principles ;  so  that  when  he  describes 
his  processes  he  does  so  with  such  precision 
and  effect  that  he  cannot  but  aid  the  learner. 
Artists  are  not  often  highly  gifted  with  this 
power ;  they  accomplish  their  results,  but  they 
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cannot  make  clear  their  roles ,  or  processes  to 
others,  if  they  even  do  so  to  themselves.  Mr. 
Tristram  Ellis  has  laid  out  his  matter  admira- 
bly ;  he  proceeds  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex  ;  and  if  the  pupil  (with  any  genius  for 
art  at  all,)  faithfully  reduces  to  practice  these 
counsels  as  he  goes  along,  he  can  hardly  fail 
of  success.  In  a  sense,  such  a  handbook 
brings  the  Academy  into  the  home,  and  thus 
in  utmost  strictness  answers  to  the  title  of  the 
series.  The  drawings  supplied  are  admirable 
illustrations,  and  ^together  we  regard  the 
book,  both  for  its  technical  clearness  and  its 
clear  and  graceful  style,  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  contributions  recently  made  to  the 
literature  of  art-teaching.  We  trust  it  may 
soon  find  the  place  that  it  so  well  deserves. 

Nature  near  London.  By  Kighard  Jeffe- 
RiES,  Author  of  *  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,^ 
*Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  Country,'  &c. 
Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Jeff eries  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  cir- 
cumstances made  it  necessary  for  him  a  few 
years  ago  to  come  and  reside  within  twelve 
miles  of  London.   He  fancied  that  he  was  leav- 
ing much  of  the  wild  life  that  he  had  learned 
to  love  behind  him  ;  but  pleasant  was  his  sur- 
prise at  discovering  day  by  day  that  this  was 
not  the  case  to  any  such  extent  as  he  had 
feared.     It  may  be  that  some  aspects  of  that 
wild  life  are  more  retired,  and  need  to  be 
sought  out  by  those  who  would  study  it  in 
such  close  proximity  to  London  ;  but  Mr.  Jef- 
f  eries  has  made  good  use  of  eyes  and  ears,  and 
has  found  the  materials  out  of  which  to  frame 
another  of  those  admirable  volumes  which  at- 
test once  more  that  the  eye  sees  what  it  brings 
with  it  the  power  of  seeing.     We  know  from 
our  own  experience  that  not  above  fifteen 
miles  from  London  all  varieties  of  wild  birds 
are  to  be  found,  that  lizards  are  abundant, 
and  that  nearly  all  the  phenomena  noted  by 
Mr.  Jefferies  in  his  first  book  are  to  be  observ- 
ed.   Mr.  Jefferies  walks  out  by  the  brookside, 
along  the  lanes,  or  across  the  heath,  and  tells 
us  in  a  discursive  and  half -poetical  but  very 
attractive  way  what  he  has  seen.    He  does  a 
great   deal  to  teach  natural-history  without 
formality.      Those  who  will  study  it  under 
him  will  find  it  only  a  pleasure.     He  commu- 
nicates a  freshness  in  the  sense  of  the  affec- 
tion he  feels  for  all  the  sights  and  shows  of 
field  and  grove,   for  all  birds  and  graceful 
woodland  things.     *  A  London  Trout '  would 
bear  witness  for  him  in  this.     He  can  sit  still, 
like  Thoreau,  till  the  shyest  creatures  come 
and  reveal  themselves  to  him.      To  infect  a 
young  person  with  this  sentiment  is  to  educate 
in  the  tVuest  sense.    Several  mistaken  notions 
Mr.  Jefferies  is  enabled  by  his  close  observa- 
tion to  expose.     *  At  the  very  time  when  the  ! 
London  newspapers  were  full  of  letters  assert- 
ing the  decrease  of  small  birds,'  Mr.  Jefferies 
says,  *  they  had  simply  betaken  themselves  as 
with  one  accord  to  certain  areas,  and  were 
there  to  be  found  so  thick  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  count  them.  *    Even  with  respect 
to  the  commoner  and  more  familiar  creatures 
— sparrows,  crows,  rabbits,   and   rats — Mr. 
Jefferies  has  much  that  is  new  to  say ;  and 


certainly  he  has  introduced  us  to  not  a  few 
friends.  The  chapters,  which  originally  ap- 
peared as  articles  in  'The  Standard,'  are 
marked  by  all  the  characteristics  t^t  we  now 
expect  in  Mr.  Jefferies ;  and  they  form  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  we 
have  recently  read.  We  should  not  omit  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  chapters  on  *  Wheat- 
fields,  and  *•  A  Bam  ;'  admirable  specimens  in 
little  of  Mr.  Jefferies'  style. 

An  Illustrated  JMctionary  of  Words  used  in 
Art  and  ArchcBohgy.  By  J.  W.  Mallbtt, 
B.A.    Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  work,  founded  upon  the  French  work 
of  M.  Ernest  Bose,  of  Paris — which,  however, 
the  author  says,  so  far  as  its  text  is  concern- 
ed, disappeared  in  the  process— will  be  a 
very  useful  manual  for  all  who  have 
to  do  with  art.  The  profusion  of  the  illus- 
trations greatly  assists  its  definitions;  and 
these  are  exceptionally  well  executed,  two- 
thirds  of  them  being  those  employed  in  M. 
Bose's  work.  The  work  is  by  no  means  res- 
tricted to  technical  terms.  Thus  Trajan's 
Column  is  described,  and — as,  in  its  totality, 
a  supreme  work  of  ecclesiasticisd  art— we  have 
a  description  of  the  Pope  in  full  sacerdotal 
costume,  with  an  admirable  illustration.  So 
with  other  costumes,  patterns  of  point  lace,, 

CasselVs  Natural  History.  Edited  by  P. 
Martin  Duncan,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
Vol.  VI.    Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co. 

This  volume  completes  a  popular  natural 
history  which  may  fairly  be  raided  as  the 
best  of  its  class.  The  scientific  elements  are 
contributed  by  or  derived  from  the  highest 
authorities.  Mr.  Dallas,  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins,  Mr.  Bates,  Dr.  Woodward,  Pro- 
fessor Seeley,  Professor  Rupert  Jones,  Profes- 
sor Duncan,  Mr.  Kirby,  Professor  Sollas,  Mr. 
P.  H.  Carpenter,  are  amongst  the  specialists 
who  contribute  sections,  while  the  editor, 
Professor  Duncan,  has  admirably  adjusted 
the  proportions  of  the  whole.  The  work  is  a 
kind  of  encyclopaedia  of  its  science,  with  a 
staff  of  contributors  who  present  us  with  its 
very  latest  results.  The  scientific  details  are 
used  for  the  elucidation  of  great  principles, 
and  are  severely  restricted  to  facts  indispu- 
tably ascertained.  One  distinctive  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  harmony  of  all  the  contribu- 
tors in  their  careful  and  measured  treatment 
of  the  great  question  of  biological  develop- 
ment and  classification  which  present  them- 
selves at  every  turn.  The  descriptions  are 
popular  and  are  verified  by  the  testimony  of 
travellers,  and  by  observations  of  phenomena 
and  conduct.  We  congratulate  the  publish- 
ers on  the  completion  of  what  must  long  re- 
main the  standard  cyclopsodia  of  natural  his- 
tory in  our  language. 
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BELLES  LETTRE8,  POETRY,  AND  FICTION. 

Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Car- 
lyle.  Prepared  for  Publication  by  I^omas 
Carlyle.  Edited  by  Jambs  Anthony 
Froude.  Three  Volumes.  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co. 

The  penalties  of  genius  are  not  confined  to 
the  geniuses  themselves.  There  is  a  phrase 
that  used  to  be  common  in  Scottish  pulpits, 
particularly  in  prayer,  about  *  afflictions,  per- 
sonal and  relative,'  which  it  has  fallen. to  us 
not  unfrequently  to  explain  to  others  less 
familiar  with  it.  The  *  relative  afflictions '  of 
genius  are  well  exhibited  in 'these  very  re- 
markable letters.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  herself  a 
woman  of  fine  faculty ;  she  had  the  gift  of 
tact  pre-eminently,  strong  judgment,  and  the 
power  of  acting  calmly  in  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  She  had  much  of  the  tem- 
perament of  genius,  without  its  irritability  or 
mapatience,  or,  if  not  that,  then  a  more  than 
common  portion  of  the  *  wise,  prudeiit,  cau- 
tious, self-control  *  which,  according  to  Bums, 
*  is  wisdom's  root. '  Had  it  not  been  so  it  were 
difficult  to  guess  what  might  have  been  the 
fate  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  Certainly  he  could 
never  have  accomplished  the  one-half  of  what 
he  did.  His  irritability,  his  incapacity  to 
cope  with  practical  every-day  difficulties,  his 
fiery  way  of  flying  at  petty  obstacles  instead 
of  taking  them  by  their  smooth  handles, 
would  have  involved  liira  in  no  end  of  dis- 
putes and  remorses.  As  it  was,  the  heavy 
burden  that  is  usually  borne  by  the  pater- 
familias was  willingly  lifted  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  was  left  to  pursue  his  studies 
cumbered  only  by  such  ills  as  dyspepsia  and 
despair,  which,  alas  I  could  not  be  thus  trans- 
ferred. Heine,  in  his  half -waggish  way,  once 
remarked  that  whenever  he  heard  of  any 
great  enterprise  or  movement,  he  was  always 
inclined  to  inquire  after  the  woman  who  lay 
concealed  behind,  as  the  mainspring  and 
prime  mover  in  it.  To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle 
we  owe  not  a  little  that  Carlyle  did ;  and 
those  who  now  read  these  letters  in  the  right 
spirit  will  often  surely  think  of  her  as  they 
study  Carlyle's  writings.  Her  life  was  one 
continuous  sacrifice  to  this  end.  Nothing 
was  held  to  be  menial,  nothing  to  be  unsuited 
to  her  position,  by  which  he  could  be  shielded 
from  any  intrusion  of  care  and  responsibility. 
Her  life  was  a  perpetual  offering  on  his  be- 
half. Yet  throughout  these  three  volumes 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  murmur  or  com- 
plaint, save  indeed  when,  against  all  his  prin- 
ciples, Carlyle  in  one  case  surrendered  nim- 
self  to  the  blandishments  of  high  society, 
into  which  she  could  not  go,  or  go  only  on 
what  she  regarded  as  a  false  footing.  Mr. 
Froude  has  at  some  length  commented  on 
this  point  with  fine  sympathy  for  her,  and 
with  fairness  to  Carlyle,  whom  he  cannot 
acquit  of  narrowness  and  selfishness  in  this 
matter.  Carlvle,  he  says,  ought  to  have 
managed  his  friendships  better ;  and  so  say 
we.^  But  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  his  Puri- 
tanism, Carlyle  viid  sometimes  act  as  though 
the  laws  that  hold  for  ordinary  men  do  not 


hold  for  *men  of  genius.'  While  he  was 
away  at  Castle  or  Grange,  enjoying  the  relief 
and  change  that  he  needed,  his  wife  too  often 
remained  at  home  to  sweep  and  scour,  and  to 
take  up  and  lay  down  carpets,  *  with  her  own 
hands,'  that  her  husband's  keen  nerves  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  anything  out  of  joint  on 
his  return ;  and  it  is  clear  that  not  seldom 
her  system  was  then  very  much  in  need  of 
reinvigoration  also.  The  necessity  that  was 
laid  upon  her  at  an  early  stage  to  work  like  a 
servant  was  not  by  any  means  the  most  try- 
ing element  in  the  matter ;  though  to  many 
women,  and  sensible  women  too,  it  would 
have  been  a  sorely  trying  element ;  and  she 
fiever  to  the  end  escaped  from  minor  domestic 
*  botherations.'  She  had  been  delicately 
reared,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and 
graces  of  good  society,  and  taught  to  look 
forward  to  something  far  above  the  trials  and 
scrapings  inseparable  from  the  life  of  a  strug- 
gling man  of  letters.  She  had  had  her  own 
early  ambitions,  and  also  her  early  disap- 
pointments, and  she  knew  well  what  she  under- 
took when  she  married  Thomas  Carlyle.  But 
greatly  gifted  as  he  was,  and  much  as  he  loved 
her,  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  some  of  her 
fineust  points,  or,  at  all  events  did  not 
fully  appreciate  them  till  it  was  all  too  late  ; 
while  she,  though  she  rose  inteUectuaJly  to 
the  level  of  her  hu^and's  stoicism,  was  con- 
tinually in  emotional  protest  against  it. 
These  volumes  are  thus  a  tragedv  with  a 
strangely  intrusive  undercurrent  of  comedy, 
which  only  adds  to  the  pathos  and  the  pity 
of  it.  *  He  is  the  truly  great  man,'  saj-s  a 
very  good  authority,  *  who  can  take  good  out 
of  everything,  to  whom  nothing  comes  but  he 
can  find  sunshine  in  it.'  If  this  be  a  true 
criterion  of  greatness,  we  are  not  sure  but 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  would  claim  to  be 
ranked  even  above  her  husband.  She  has 
such  irrepressible  gaiety — smiles  upon  us  even 
through  her  tears — though  *  there  wasna  a 
featur'  o'  her  left,  we  could  recognize  her  by 
that  bit  smile,'  as  the  Haddington  nurse  said 
of  her  mother.  She  continually  *  makes  sun- 
shine in  the  shady  place,'  even  after  she  had 
become  infected  by  her  husband's  sleeplessness, 
and  his  own  gloom  and  despair  had  injected 
some  shadow  into  her  mentsd  world.  But  her 
bright  woman's  nature  soon  reasserts  itself. 
The  difficulties  that  she  had  with  the  suc- 
cession of  uncouth,  ill-trained,  serving-maids, 
which  to  any  ordinary  woman  would  only  have 
been  a  *  worrit,' are  oy  her  transformed  into 
a  source  of  fun  in  her  quick  instinctive  grasp 
of  character  and  her  power  of  penetrating 
motives.  In  spite  of  a  good  deal  to  move 
disgust  and  impatience,  she  finds  much  to 
love  in  most  of  them,  and  is  keenlv  interes- 
ted in  their  welfare.  She  sets  down  the 
record  of  their  sayings  and  odd  ways  in  writ- 
ing to  her  friends  in  a  style  that  shows  the 
true  humourist.  In  her  moments  of  greatest 
trial  she  was  always  able  to  befriend  some 
poor  forlorn  creature,  and  had  a  rare  apti- 
tude for  practically  helping  if  help  were  at  all 
possible.  Her  quick  discernments  come  out 
in  many  ways.  She  has  her  own  decisive 
and  sharply-drawn  estimates  of  the  great  men 
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who  songht  the  society  of  her  husband,  and 
some  of  her  remarks  are  as  incisive  as  they 
are  cleverly  expressed.  Her  wide  reading  in 
books,  no  less  than  in  the  human  heart, 
comes  out  in  a  thousand  ways ;  and  ingen- 
ious and  original  are  her  ways  of  using  what 
she  has  derived  from  others.  Some  speci- 
mens given  here  of  her  more  sustained 
literary  compositions  are  very  remarkable, 
full  of  fine  fancy,  humour,  and  eraceful 
felicities  of  phrase.  More  especially  does  this 
apply  to  the  dialogue  of  *  The  Watch  and  the 
Bird. '  There  was  no  exclusivenesa  or  narrow- 
ness in  Jane  Carlyle's  nature.  She  was 
broadly  receptive  and  hospitable — to  a  degree, 
indeed,  that  sometimes  threatened  to  lead  to 
difficulties  with  her  grim  and  exacting  hus- 
band. There  are  some  letters  from  her  to 
Mr.  John  Forster,  informing  him  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  not  allow  her  to  read  some 
proofs  of  a  friend's  book,  which  we  do  wonder 
that  Carlyle  did  not  destroy,  or  his  editor  did 
not  delete ;  for,  on  the  face  of  the  letters,  his 
conduct  appears  td  indicate  such  an  unrea- 
sonable obstinacy  and  smaUness  of  nature  as 
we  had  really  not  expected.  But  Mrs. 
Oarlyle's  pages  are  from  first  to  last  a  rare 
feast — she  is  so  aUve  to  every  touch  of  human 
nature,  so  ready  to  respond  to  whatever  is 
best  and  most  elevating.  And  her  humour  is 
pervading.  What  coi3d  be  better  than  her 
description  of  her  husband's  female  admirers 
in  the  first  volume,  or  of  servant  Helen's 
whims,  or  Anne  Cook's  most  uncompromising 
frankness,  which  she  always  takes  in  good 
part  and  laughs  at,  perceiving  the  stolid 
philosophy  that  lies  in  it  ?  On  one  occasion, 
after  three  months  of  the  hardest  labour  in 
putting  all  the  house  to  rights,  Carlyle  on  his 
return  found  that  their  noigli])Ours  had  begim 
to  jingle  a  piano  in  the  room  n(^\t  to  his 
writing-room.  A  new  room  and  silence  had 
to  bo  found  for  him  and  all  ilrs  Carlyle's 
nice  work  was  ovcrtumed.  She  gives  her 
friend  this  account  of  the  affair. 

'  Just  w^hen  I  was  bo.a:inniiig  to  lead  the 
dreaming,  reading,  dawdling  exii>teuco  whioh 
idono  suits  me  in  cold  weather,  to  find  my- 
self in  the  thick  of  a  new  **mess ;  *'  the 
carpets,  which  I  had  nailed  down  so  well  with 
my  own  hands,  tumbled  up  again,  dirt,  lime 
Kud  whitewash,  oil,  paint,  hardest  work  as 
before,  and  a  prospect  of  new  cleanings,  new 
sewings  stretching  away  into  eternity,  for 
anything  I  can  see.  '*  Well,"  as  my  Helen 
says  (the  strangest  mixture  of  philosopher 
and  perfect  idiot  that  I  have  ever  met  with  in 
my  life),  **  when  one's  doing  this,  one's  doing 
nothing  else,  anyhow  1 "  And  as  one  ought 
always  to  bo  doing  something,  this  suggest  ion 
of  hers  has  some  consolation  in  it. 

N*  Another  time,  Anne  Cook — a  character  if 
ever  there  was  one — when  Carlyle  had  been 
off  his  sleep  for  a  night  or  two,  came  to  me  at 
bedtime  to  ask  :  *'  If  Maister  Carlylo  bees  ony 
uneasy  through  the  nicht,  an'  gae'in  staverin 
aboot  the  hooso,  will  ye  bid  him  gie  us  a  cry 
at  five  in  tho  mornin\  *' ' 

That  famous  hoiw(»hold  in  Cheyno  Row 
stands  reveal'^d  to  future  air^s  in thes(> letters. 
All   nnfons('i()u<tlv   tho   writer  of   them  was 


carving  a  lasting  memorial  of  herself;  for 
truly  she  *  did  not  write  in  vain '  when  she 
was  doing  other  things  than  ingeniously 
silencing  dogs  and  pianos  on  her  husband's 
behoof,  when  she  herself  felt  and  naively  said 
that  *her  writings  were  not  in  vain.  For 
characteristic  and  graceful  touches  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  read  for  long  anything 
finer  than  that  account  of  her  visit  to  Had- 
dington incognito  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  twenty  years.  We  must  cite  this  sen- 
tence from  her  description  of  the  tablet  on 
the  grave  of  a  little  girl — a  youthful  compan- 
ion—who had  been  burned  to  death  through 
drying  her  muslin  frock  at  the  fire: — *The 
oval  tablet  of  white  marble  over  the  little 
girPs  grave  looked  as  bright  and  spotless  as  on 
the  first  day — as  emblematic  of  the  child-ex- 
istence it  commemorated;  it  seemed  to  my 
somewhat  excited  imagination  tJiat  the  youth- 
ftdnessand  innocence  there  buried  had  im- 
pregnated the  marble  to  keep  it  snow-white 
for  ever,'*  A  sentence  which  is  truly  a  little 
poem  in  its  own  way  without  rhyme  or  arti- 
fice. 

There  was  a  peculiar  and  suggestive  irony 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  man  who  above 
all  others  professed  to  despise  the  judgment 
of  the  •common  herd,'  and  deprecated  any 
revelation  of  his  private  life,  often  urging  in 
effect,  '  What  has  the  gross  and  stupid  public 
got  to  do  with  my  life  or  me  t '  should  have 
b<^en  so  fully  revealed  in  aU  the  outs  and 
ins  of  his  domestic  life  over  the  long  period 
of  nearly  forty  years.  The  irony  is 
sharpened  by  the  fact  that  the  documents 
were  prepared  for  the  public  with  his  own 
hand,  ana  that  he  has  added  such  notes  as 
tend  greatly  to  whet  the  curiosity,  and  cer- 
tainly add  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  the 
book.  The  circumstance  suggests  the  remark 
that  men's  motives  are  inscrutable,  and  that 
the  most  stoical  and  self-reliant  men  are,  in 
certain  conditions,  really  as  subject  to  de- 
mands of  sympathy  as  are  tho  weakest  and 
least  self -rest  rained.  At  all  events  these  vol- 
umes, and  others  that  have  gone  before  them, 
do  much  to  make  it  seem  so.  The  sense  of 
inconsistency  and  the  problem  of  mixed  mo- 
tives is  lessened  only  m  the  thought  of  the 
benefit  that  is  thus  conferred  upon  ns  and 
on  posterity.  Since  neither  can  we  help  feel- 
ing curious  about  such  a  genius  as  Carlyle, 
nor  will  those  who  follow  ns,  it  is  well  that 
he  should  be  seen  precisely  as  he  was ;  and  if 
the  faults  and  failings  that  we  detect  in  his 
character  should  lead  us  to  moderate  our 
genius-worship  and  our  hero-worship,  that  is 
precisely  the  end  that  he  would  have  wished 
any  such  records  of  himself  and  of  those  con- 
nected with  him  to  aecompiislL  But  in  some 
ways  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  if  she  suffered 
wrong,  has  now  an  ample  posthumous  re- 
venge, inasmuch  as  here,  by  means  of  these 
very  quaint  and  original  introductions  and 
notes,  we  see  how  Providence  did  indeed,  as 
Shakespere  says — 

'    *  Wrong  the  wronger  till  he  rendered  right.' 

Happily  for  us,  in  the  process,  he  has  added 
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to  modem  literature  a  new  heroine,  fit  to 
stand  beside  some  of  those  whom  he  has  so 
sternly  commemorated — a  Madame  Roland, 
let  us  say,  of  English  life. 

To  turn  to  a  trifling  matter,  the  book  might 
almost  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  tenacity  of 
certain  Scotticisms  with  Scotch  people,  no 
matter  what  culture  may  have  done  for  them. 
Mrs.  Carlylo  uniformly  uses  *  called  for '  in- 
stead of  *  called  o7i ; '  she  is  not  quite  clear  on 
*  would'  and  *  should,'  and  commits  a  few 
other  solecisms,  which  we  should  have  fancied 
it  was  quite  within  the  scope  of  an  editor  to 
remove.  But  the  editor  has  not  been  any 
harder  on  such  errors  than  on  sundry  mis- 
quotations. And  surely  it  is  very  odd  to 
And  a  Scotchman  like  Carlyle  blundering  over 
his  own  Scotch.  At  one  place  in  his  quaint 
notes  he  has  to  refer  to  a  person  who  passed 
under  the  pseudonym  of  *  Cuittikens,'  and  he 
explains  it  by  saying  that  Cuits  means /e6^, 
maldng  his  explanation  as  difficult  as  the 
text.  It  does  not  mean  feet,  but  ankles ;  and 
'  cuittikins '  are  gaiters  or  anklets,  the  wearing 
of  which  it  presumably  was  that  gave  rise  to 
the  pseudonym.  And  then  the  irony  of  such 
a  book  without  even  contents  or  index.  Mr. 
Froude  by  this  omission  surely  means  to  vex 
the  shade  of  his  friend  and  m&ster,  if  it  can 
be  vexed.  At  all  events  he  has  vexed  us ; 
but  wo  forgive  him,  for  our  searching  back- 
ward and  forward  has  deepened  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  matter — good  out  of  evil  once 
again. 

Essays  Classical  afid  Modern,    By  Freder- 
ick W.  H.  Myers.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

These  two  volumes  form  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  literature,  notwithstanding  a  cer- 
tain element  of  compromise  which  they  sug- 
gest or  imply.  It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  our  day  that  periodical  literature  makes  so 
great  demand  upon  first-class  intellects.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  considering  the  inducements 
held  out,  that  they  should  yield  to  the  urgent 
demand.  But  they  must  sacrifice  one  thing 
in  gaining  another,  unless  gigantic  labour  is 
to  be  facSl.  A  man  who  has  made  a  study 
of  a  special  subject  is  induced  to  throw  hm 
material  into  a  form  suited  for  an  article  or 
a  series  of  articles,  and  then,  when  they  have 
served  their  purpose  in  this  respect,  seeing 
them  in  type  he  finds  so  much  that  recom- 
mends itself  to  his  taste,  that  he  furnishes 
himself  with  many  excuses  for  retaining  them 
in  that  form.  Mr.  Myers,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  some  poems  of  a  very  high  order, 
full  of  imaginative  force  and  distinction,  here 
presents  us  with  a  series  of  essays  marked  by 
tine  thought,  rare  scholarship,  and  delicate 
criticism.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  re- 
model the  more  important  of  them.  In  this 
process,  doubtless,  he  would  not  only  have 
revised  but  added ;  and  In  perfecting  the  form 
would  also  have  more  and  more  attained 
completeness.  In  such  essays  as  the  *  Greek 
Oracles ' — a  subject  treated  well,  by  the  way, 
by  Thomas  do  Quincey — and  *  Virgil ' — which 
is  surely  a  satisfactory  complement  to  that 
of  Principal  Sharp — we  are  not  satisfied  when 


certain  points  have  been  treated  with  such 
fulness  and  discriminating  insight,  that  otht^i'S 
should  be  left  almost  untouched,  or  touched 
with  *  flying  finger.' 

But  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  testimony  we  have  here  of  the 
high  culture  that  is  now  carried  into  periodical 
literature.  The  three  essays  in  the  first  vol- 
ume each  contain  matter  enough  for  an  inde- 
pendent work.  Mr.  Myers'  delicate  insight 
and  critical  sagacity  never  desert  him,  and  he 
has  a  happy  faculty  of  bringing  illustrations 
and  proofs  from  very  unexpect^  and  distant 
quarters.  Scarcely  anything  could  be  more 
incisive  and  effective  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  brings  out  the  changed  point  of 
view  of  Socrates  and  Plutarch  regarding 
Greek  Oracles  and  that  which  had  obtained  in 
earlier  times — the  whole  question  of  the  trans- 
formed social  life  and  thought  which  had 
been  quickened  by  contact  with  other  peoples 
being  involved  in  it.  In  dealing  with  Virgil 
he  has  some  very  original  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  Latin  poet's  relation  to  Christianity, 
which,  Mr.  Myers  holds,  depended  not  on  a 
misapplied  prediction,  but  on  a  moral  se- 
quence, a  spiritual  conformity.  This  position 
is  supported  by  many  ingenious  arguments, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  classical  schol- 
ars. Another  point  is  that  Mr.  Myers  de- 
clines to  agree  with  some  critics  in  discovering 
in  the  iEneid  the  first  symptoms  of  what  is 
strictly  the  romantic  or  modem  spirit  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  classical  one.  We  do  not 
quite  agree  with  him  in  some  of  his  reasonings 
on  this  point,  but  have  no  room  to  treat  it 
fully.  '  Marcus  Aurelius '  especially  ought  to 
have  been  expanded.  With  regard  to  the 
second  volume,  it  is  for  most  part  delightful 
to  read  ;  but  Mr.  iMyers,  even  when  dealing 
with  the  lighter  topics  of  literature,  is  serious. 
George  Sand  and  Victor  Hugo  are  splendid 
specimens  of  the  illustrative,  restrained 
style.'  In  opposition  to  Mr.  Swinburne, 
Victor  Hugo  is  regarded  as  a  great 
egotist  whose  artistic  work  has  generally 
been  blurred  and  weakened  by  lack  of  self-re- 
pression. *  Ernest  Renan  '  is  simply  a  mas- 
terpiece in  its  own  kind — sympathetic  j^et 
clear  and  discriminative  and  full  of  deep 
glimpses,  presented  without  affectation,  but 
with  exquisite  finish  of  style.  *  D.  G.  Ros- 
setti '  is  treated  in  the  true  critical  spirit.  It 
is  shown  that  his  worship  of  beauty  really  has 
its  roots  in  the  *  Vita  Nuova '  of  Dante,  and 
is  not  sensuous  in  the  sense  implied  in  'such 
terms  as  'Fleshly.'  *Mazzini,'  *  George 
Eliot,'  *Dean  Stanley,'  and  *  Archbishop 
Trench's  Poems '  are  all  treated  in  such  a 
style  as  shows  Mr.  Myers'  wide  range  and 
clear  perception,  his  remarkable  self-restraint, 
and  his  educated  curiosity. 

The  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Six 
Vols.  Essays,  Vol.  II.  Poeitis,  Vol.  III. 
Eijrjlish  Traits  a7id  Representative  Men, 
Vol.  IV.  Coiuhict  of  Life^  and  Society 
and  Solitude,  Vol.  V.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

These  volumes  b4ong  to  a  reprint  of  the 
works  of  Emerson  which  Mes^i*s.   Macmillan 
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are  now  issuing.  Their  great  merits  are  care- 
ful editing  and  beautiful  finish.  In  glancing 
over  the  Essays,  we  cannot  but  note  once 
more  the  strange  conmiingling  of  mystic  ideal- 
ism with  sharp  flashes  of  the  most  practical 
insight  and  triumphant  intimation  of  law. 
Emerson  dwelt  apart  and  meditated,  but  the 
result  only  intensified  his  sense  of  the  over- 
whelming autocracy  of  fact  in  the  world. 
The  Sw^enborg  Correspondences  seem  to 
have  hit  his  fancy  as  one  mode  of  bringing 
the  interior  and  exterior  into  kindly  union 
and  fertile  activity,  and  the  idea,  or  the  in- 
fiuence  of  it,  is  traceable  even  where  one 
would  least  expect  it.  In  the  essays  on  the 
*  Poet '  and  the  *  Oversoul '  it  is  express  and, 
we  should  almost  say,  conscious  ;  in  the  es- 
says on  *  Intellect,'  *  Nature,'  and  *  Spiritual 
Laws,'  it  is  more  or  less  implicit.  Emerson 
was  essentially  a  mystic,  ana  though  the  hos- 
pitality and  receptiveness  of  his  mind  were 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  thinkers 
of  a  harder  and  sterner  build,  he  could  not 
warmly  appreciate  them,  and  was  inclined  to 
point  a  moral,  or  to  strengthen  a  contrast, 
somewhat  to  their  disadvantage.  Emerson 
and  Bentham  might  have  got  on  pretty  well 
together,  but  both  would Imve had  'reserves.' 

'  He  gives  Nature  and  God  his  own  fits  of  the 
blues. 

And  rims  common-sense  things  with  dim  mys- 
tical hues.' 

So  wrote  Lowell,  The  peculiarity  of  Emerson 
is  that  he  is  passively  shrewd  ana  with  a  keen 
eye  for  the  practicsJ  possibilities  of  things ; 
only  he  refuses  to  see  any  such  relation  oL^ne^ 
and  that  is  where  ordinary  practical  people 
cannot  follow  him,  and  cannot  sympathize 
with  him,  and  are  the  more  perplexed  even 
though  he  has  such  a  practical  turn  with  him. 
His  style  is  not  encouraging  to  the  new  comer, 
because,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  two 
worlds  on  his  brain,  he  oscillates,  and  his 
thinking  is  not  consecutive,  but  goes  by  hop, 
step,  and  jump,  with  a  spring  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  The  poems  compel  the  same 
judgment.  They  are  remarkably  bald  and 
un&ished,  considering  the  high  rank  they 
have  attained.  The  natural  fact  is  not  enough 
for  him ;  he  must  draw  it  back  consciously 
and  of  purpose  into  a  vague  region  of  symbol 
A  few  of  his  poems  almost  escape  this,  as  wit- 
ness *  The  Humble-bee ;'  but  the  bulk  lose 
simplicity  of  motive  and  sentiment,  however 
simple  and  idmost  bald  they  may  sometimes 
be  in  form  and  language,  as  witness,  *  Ex- 
perience,' *  Brahma,'  *The  World-soul,' and 
the  section  of  poems  grouped  under  the  head 
of  'Elements.' 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Chables  Lamb. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Alfred 
AiNGER.    Macmillan  and  Oo. 

The  Essays  of  Lamb  need  no  characteriza- 
tion here.  Mr.  Alfred  Ainger  is  at  once,  by 
temperament  and  by  prolonged  study  in  the 
kind  of  literature  Lamb  most  affected,  ad- 
mirably qualified  for  the  post  of  editor  and 
annotator  of  the  Essavs.     He  has  noted  some 


very  peculiar  instances  of  that  borrowing  or 

*  conveying '  from  other  authors  which  is  the 
privilege  of  genius.  Lamb  had  a  most  reten- 
tive memory,  and  missed  little  that  was  truly 
characteristic  in  what  he  heard.  His  writings 
are  a  rich  mosaic  of  original  thought  and  well- 
assimilated  recollection  cast  into  such  quaint 
patterns  as  only  he  of  later  writers  could  at- 
tain to.  Mr.  Ainger's  delicate  comprehen- 
siveness and  his  exact  scholarship  combine  to 
give  a  unique  quality  to  the  Prefatory  Essay 
on  Lamb,  which  we  have  here  ;  and  the  notes 
are  excellent  Elia  himself  would  have  liked 
the  style  of  both,  and  that  i»  saying  much. 
For  young  students  of  English  no  handier  or 
better  books  could  be  named. 

T?ie  Wisdom  qf  Ooethe.  Bv  J.  S.  Blackie, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  William  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 

What  a  peculiar  inconsequence  a  man  like 
Professor  Blackie  often  displays?  He 
does  great  services  unsuspectingly,  'simply  by 
his  exuberance  of  self-satisfaction,  cooa  tem- 
per, and  animal  spirits ;  for  *  cheerfulness,'  it 
nas  been  well  said  by  the  highest  authority, 

*  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,' while,  with  the 
best  intentions,  he  may  sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  run  the  risk  of  doing  great  harm. 
Here  he  boldly  sets  forward  Goethe  as  an  ex- 
emplar for  voung  men,  to  aid  them  to  play 
the  game  of  life  skilfully  and  successfully. 
His  Introduction  is  a  great  apology  and  de- 
fence of  Goethe.  Now,  no  one  denies  that 
Goethe  tcrote  many  wise  things,  and  that  his 
books  are  full  of  calm  reflection  and  lofty  su- 
periority to  many  of  the  distractions  that 
weaken  lesser  men.  So  long  as  we  look  at 
Goethe  merely  as  the  writer,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  bo  said  for  his  wisdom,  though  even 
Professor  Blackie  does  not  say  that  the  Roman 
Elegies  and  some  other  things  of  the  same 
character  should  be  put  in  every  young 
man's  hand  as  a  choice  vade-mecum.  But 
surely  there  are  some  facts  on  record 
which  go  some  way  to  justify  a  man 
like  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  who  is  far  from 
prejudiced  about  Goethe,  in  speaking  of  the 
moral  cloaca  that  Weimar  became  under 
Duke  Carl,  to  the  production  of  which  result 
Goethe  largely  contributed.  The  truth  is, 
that  with  all  his  openness  and  his  heathen 
shamelessness,  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  blinked  a 
^od  deal ;  and  in  some  respects  it  is  simply 
impossible  in  plain  terms  to  tell  the  full  stoiy 
of  that  Weimar  life.  And  when  Professor 
Blackie  comes  boldly  forward  to  tell  us  that 
Goethe  the  man  ought  to  be  chosen  exemplar 
for  young  men  without  qualifications,  some 
very  peculiar  (questions  might  be  asked  of 
hiuL  Success  justifies  much  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  but  it  cannot  alter  facts.  80  far 
as  the  extracts  from  Goethe's  writings  are 
concerned,  they  are  simply  delightful.  Pro- 
fessor Blackie,  though  he  does  not  always  re- 
produce all  the  delicacy  and  grace,  gets  at  the 
inner  thought,  and  renders  it  forcibly.  He 
arranges  his  extracts  well,  and  has  made  an 
attractive  volume ;  but  we  must  candidly  add 
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that  his  Introduction  here  and  there  does  re- 
call to  us  some  words  of  Carlyle  about  him  in 
a  letter  to  Emerson  recently  published. 

The  Thecdetus  of  Plato,  With  a  Revised 
Text  and  English  Notes.  By  Lewis  Camp- 
bell, M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Second 
Edition.    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 

This  new  edition  of  Professor  Lewis  Camp- 
bell's Thesetetus'Tof  Plato  is  an  excellent  ex- 
.ample  of  the  new  style  of  modem  scholarship. 
He  has  carefully  coUat-ed  all  the  best  texts  in 
order  to  form  an  unimpeachable  version ; 
he  has  spared  no  labour ;  he  has  packed 
into  his  notes  the  ripe  results  of  a 
lifetime  of  study ;  in  his  Appendices  he  has 
discussed  some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions related  to  the  subject,  ana  with  such  in- 
sight, vigour,  and  comprehensive  sympathy 
with  his  theme  that  each  of  them  is  in  itself  a 
valuable  essay.  In  his  Introduction,  he  indi- 
cates the  scope  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  brings  out  with  decisive  touch  the  exact 
position  in  which  the  Theaatetus  may  be  said 
to  stand  to  the  whole.  This  Introduction  is 
an  admirable  example  of  the  new  style  of 
classical  criticism,  in  which,  instead  of  cold 
pedantic  analysis,  we  have  a  serious  and  sus- 
tained attempt  to  penetrate  the  whole  scope, 
the  inner  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  author  in 
his  work.  *  In  trying  to  ascertain 'the  point 
of  view,'  says  Professor  Campbell,  *  from 
which  a  particular  dialogue  was  composed, 
we  should  stvdy  it,  in  the  first  instance,  less 
in  relation  to  those  of  the  same  period  but 
different  subject-matter  than  to  those  before 
and  after  it  which  dwell  upon  a  cognate 
theme  (just  as  a  student  of  Shakespeare  may 
learn  more  in  comparing  the  *' Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  with  the  *' Tempest"  than 
with  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  or  ''Romeo  and 
Juliet"  with  **  Antony  and  Cleopatra"  than 
with  **  Richard  III.")  Now  as  the  Gorgias  is 
a  clear  sample  of  the  ethical  and  the 
symposium  of  the  mystical  aspect  of  Plato's 
thought,  so  in  the  Theaetetus  the  purely 
scientific  tendency  is  in  the  ascendant.'  And 
Professor  Campbell  proceeds  to  illustrate  this 
in  many  ways.  The  book  is  very  fitly  dedi- 
cated to  the  Nestor  of  present-day  Grecians, 
ex-Professor  Lushington,  and  obligations  are 
acknowledged  to  Professor  Jebb  and  others. 
The  work  is  a  monumental  one,  and  must  take 
its  place  with  those  of  Jowett  apd  Thompson 
and  Paley. 

Teuto7iie  Mytliology.  By  Jacob  Grimm. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  Edition.  With 
Notes  and  Appendix.  By  James  Steven 
Stallybrass.  Vol.  II.  George  Bell  and 
Sons. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  short  space  at  our 
disposal  to  do  more  than  announce  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Stally- 
brass's  translation  of  this  world-renowned 
work.  It  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  folk- 
lore— though  in  that  respect  it  is  a  wonderful 
repository — it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  system 


of  careful  comparative  criticism.  The  student 
who  will  follow  Grimm's  facts  and  mark 
his  method  may  regard  himself  as  initiated 
into  the  doctrine  of  comparative  mythology, 
a  science  which  has  made  such  rapid  strides 
since  his  day.  And  yet,  so  thoroughly  and 
with  such  force  of  insight  and  refinement  of 
poetic  sympathy  did  Grimm  lay  the  founda- 
tions, that  the  latest  investigator  must  in 
great  measure  follow  his  lines.  No  subject 
is  omitted.  Birds,  horses,  trees,  winds, 
storms,  giants,  the  Creation — ^the  very  titles 
would  extend  to  a  long  article.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  general  tribute  mean- 
while, and  the  following  short  extract,  which 
will  suffice  to  show  Mr.  Stallybrass's  careful 
style  of  translation,  and  the  inveterate 
symbolism  or  deeply  fantastic  allegory  which 
lay  at  the  basis  of  all  nature-myths. 

*  There  is  a  beautiful  fancy  in  the  Edda,  of 
seven-and-twenty  Valkyrs  riding  through  the 
air,  and  when  their  horses  shake  themselves, 
the  deio,  dropping  out  of  their  manes  on  the 
deep  valleys,  and  hail  on  the  lofty  trees,  is  a 
sign  of  a  fruitful  year.  So  morning  dew 
falls  on  the  earth  each  day  from  the  foaming 
bit  of  the  Hrim-fasi  (dew-mane).  .  .  . 
Antiquity  referred  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  to  higher  powers.  The  people  in 
Bavaria  call  a  dark  raincloud  *^Anel  mit  der 
Langen  "  (granny  with  her  ley) ;  in  Bohemia, 
light  clouds  are  bahky  (grannies).  When 
mountain  mist  is  rising,  the  Esthonians  says, 
**  The  Old  One  is  putting  his  fire  out ; "  our 
people  ascribe  it  to  animals  at  least :  ''The 
hare  is  boiling  [his  supper],  the  fox  is  bathing, 
brewing, ' '  &c.  The  Scythians  explained  drift- 
ing snow  as  flying  feathers  (Herod,  iv.  81), 
and  our  people  see  in  the  flakes  the  feathers 
out  of  the  goddess's  bed  or  goose.' 

Mr.  Stallybrass's  notes  are  to  the  point — 
valuable  and  compact. 

Myths  of  Hellas  ;  or,  Greek  Tales,  Told  in 
German  by  Professor  C.  Witt,  Head 
Master  of  the  Altstadt  Gymnasium  at 
Konigsberg.  Translated  into  English  (with 
the  Author's  sanction)  by  Frances  Young- 
husband.  With  a  Preface  by  Arthur 
SiDGWiCK,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Longmans 
and  Co. 

The  standard  for  the  kind  of  work  we  have 
here  before  us  is  found  in  such  books 
as  Kingsley's  *  Greek  Heroes,'  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  *  Wonder-book.'  Almost  in- 
voluntarily the  mind  will  turn  to  them  as  we 
read.  The  exquisite  grace  and  fine  fancy  of 
the  one,  and  the  poetic  fervour  and  subdued 
picturesqueness  oi  the  other,  remain  with  us 
like  the  memory  of  some  subtle  aroma,  which 
the  faintest  scent  suffices  to  evoke.  The  trans- 
lator of  Professor  Witt's  volume  cannot  com- 
pare with  these  masters  in  the  rarer  qualities 
of  style  for  the  purpose  in  hand ;  but  she  has 
studied  simplicity,  and  is  careful  not  to  fall 
into  the  use  of  more  modem  and  artificial 
phraseology.  Evidently  the  author  has  aimed 
at  compactness — to  present  only  the  essential 
outlines  of  the  myths  as  they  are  found  in 
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Greek  literature^and  the  effect  is  somewhat 
t  ho  same  as  turning  from  a  Greek  statue  to 
tho  copy  of  it  in  such  a  work  as  Flaxman's 

*  Outlines.*  The  general  idea  is  very  aptly 
conveyed,  but  the  subtle,  pellucid,  and  elusive 
quality  of  the  marble  is  not  preserved.  This 
i.i  particularly  true  of  *Herakles'  and  the 
'  Quest  of  the  Argonauts,'  which  are  the  sub- 
stantive portions  of  the  volume,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  of  *  Perseus*  and  *  Theseus.' 
*The  Rape  of  Persephone'  is  inadequate, 
wanting  in  colour  and  relief.  '  Meleager  and 
Atalanta,'  *Admetu8  and  Alcestis,' are  per- 
haps the  most  suocessful ;  and  next  to  them 
'lo,*  * Bellerophon,'  'The  Seven  against 
Thebes,'  and  '  Eros  and  Psyche.*  To  see  what 
aid  metre  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  can  give  to 
sustain  the  sense  of  elevation  and  purity  of 
motifs  the  reader,  after  perusing  some  of  these 
prose-myths,  might  turn  to  Mr.  Lewis  Mor- 
ris's *  Epic  of  Hades,'  and  read  *  Persephone  * 
and  others.  On  the  whole,  though  the  pres- 
ent work  has  some  faults,  it  is  well  suited  for 
school  and  educational  purposes,  for  which  it 
will  doubtless  be  in  demand,  and  also  as  an 
introduction  to  a  more  careful  and  exhaustive 
study  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not, 
when  young,  had  the  benefit  of  a  classical 
education,  and  who  are  fain,  though  late,  to 
repair  the  defect.  Mr.  Sidgwick  is  quite  right 
when  he  says,  *  All  children  will  get  pleasure 
out  of  the  stories,  and  that  is  much.  Many 
(children  will  perhaps  get  the  elements  of  cul- 
ture, and  that  is  more.  And  some  may  get 
at  once  pleasure,  culture,  and  a  little  real 
pn»paration  for  severer  studies.* 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Percy  Smith,  M.  A.,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Co. 

A  book  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  made  per- 
fect all  at  once.  It  corrects  itself  effectively 
only  through  use,  and  proper  use  Ls  reference. 
Therefore  time  must  minister  to  its  perfec- 
tion, and  we  must  not  be  captious  if  we  have 
looked  for  a  term  and  not  found  it  there, 
or  not  found  it  so  fully  dealt  with  as  we 
had  hoped.  If  the  plan  is  good  and  has 
been  generally  kept  in  view,  that  is  enough. 
Now  the  plan  of  this  work  is  admirable,  and 
such  as  should  make  it  fitted  to  supply  a 
growing  need — ^that  is,  for  a  book  which 
shall  explain  the  less  usual,  scientific,  tech- 
nical, or  even  semi-slang  phrases,  which  are 
constantly  springing  into  use.  The  editor 
tella  us  that  its  purpose  is  ^  to  bring  together 
such  words,  expressions,  quotations,  &c., 
English  or  other,  which  are  among  the  more 
uncommon  in  current  literature,  and  require, 
not  for  the  scientific  but  for  the  ordinary 
reader,  explanations,  for  the  want  of  which 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph  or 
the  drift  of  an  argument  is  often  missed  ; 
explanations,  moreover,  not  to  be  obtained 
without  reference  to,  and  perhaps  tedious 
search  among,  a  number  of  books,  many  of 
them  not  easily  accessible.*  Such  words  as 
'evolution,*   *  force,*    *  electro-magnet,'    and 

*  ellipse ' — fair  test  words — are  admirably  ex- 


plained in  a  line  or  two.  The  classical,  legal, 
;  and  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  the  scientific 
terms  are  well  done ;  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  principle  on  which  the  names  of 
great  authors  and  the  leading  characters  of 
their  works  have  been  given.  *  George  Eliot  * 
is  given,  but  neither  Godwin  nor  Defoe ;  and 
many  characters  in  fiction  are  presented,  but 
not  *  Cadurcis '  in  Disraeli's  '  Venetia,'  nor 
hosts  of  others  we  could  name.  The  Lowes- 
toft pottery  works  have  a  few  lines,  but  not 
Chelsea  or  JVorcester. 

Cruces  SJiakespeariance,  Difi&cult  Passages 
in  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  the  Texts  of 
the  Folios  and  Quartos  collated  with  the 
Lections  of  Recent  Editions  and  the  Old 
Commentators,  with  Original  Emendations 
and  Notes.  By  Benjamin  Golt  Ejnnear. 
George  Bell  and  Sons. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  research  and  labour 
in  a  special  field.  Mr.  Kinnear's  studies  of 
Shakespeare  have  been  close  and  critical,  and 
he  has  evidently  prepared  himself  by  a  gen- 
eral mastery  of  philology.  His  references  to 
contemporary  literature  show  the  utmost 
familiarity.  His  principle  is  that  of  analogy  : 
'It  is  assumed,*  he  says,  Hhat  in  passages 
more  or  less  similar  in  tendency  a  correspond- 
ing similarity  of  expression  may  be  looked 
for,  and  that  from  internal  evidence  alone  a 
key  may  thus  be  found  to  the  true  reading  of 
many  doubtful  and  obviously  corrupt  pas- 
sages. External  evidence  is  not  rejected,  for 
parallelisms  may  reasonably  be  expected  in 
contemporary  writers ;  but  it  is  in  the  works 
of  tho  Great  Master  himself  that  we  may 
most  confidently  look  for  a  solution  of  these 
cruces  ;  and  to  make  Shakespeare  his  own  in- 
terpreter is  the  main  object  of  this  work.' 
Though  sometimes  analogy  may  in  such  a 
I  case  be  pushed  too  far,  we  candidly  think 
;  that  Mr.  Kinnear  has  used  it  with  caution  and 
moderation,  and  has  done  much  to  throw 
light  on  what  was  diflicult.  Detailed  criti- 
j  cism  is  impossible  in  our  space  ;  we  can  only 
I  add  that  the  volume  is  almost  an  essential  ad- 
junct to  a  Shakesperian  collection. 

\  Scottish  Characteristics,     By  Paxton  Hood. 

I     Author    of    'Christmas    Evans^'    'Oliver 

Cromwell,'  &c.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  Hood,  though  the  son  of  a  Scottish  min- 
ister, could  have  spent  so  much  time  in  Scot- 
land, or  have  had  opportunities  for  sufficiently 
enlarged  study  in  later  years  to  be  able 
really  to  add  anything  substantially  original 
to  the  wide  subject  he  nas  here  undertaken  to 
treat.  He  has  not  done  so ;  but  he  has  made 
a  very  readable  collection,  arranging  his  ma- 
terials, gathered  from  a  very  careful  and  ap- 
preciative reading  of  many  books,  in  a  char- 
acteristic and  effective  manner.  He  does  not, 
luckily,  enter  into  a  very  deep  analysis  of 
Scottish  character — from  "which  a  keener  psy- 
chologist might  well  retreat  in  face  of  the 
puzzling  contradictions  that  emerge — ^but  con- 
tents himself  with  illustrative  anecdotes,  and 
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waggish  incidents,  and  clever  rejoinders,  in 
support  of  special  and  separate  traits  or  class 
characteristics.  Of  his  twelve  chapters  by 
far  the  best  for  insight  is  that  on  *  Old  Scot- 
tish Ministers,'  and  for  laughableness  that 
'  On  Old  Scottish  Lawyers  and  Law  Courts.' 
He  fails  rather  in  his  chapters  on  the  ^  Hu- 
mour of  the  Scottish  Dialect '  and  *  The  Char- 
acteristics of  Scottish  Humour,*  where,  for 
efficient  treatment,  philological  and  scientific 
quality  was  necessary.  The  chapter  on  *  Va- 
rieties of  Scottish  Superstition '  is  miserably 
inadequate,  and  careful  consultations  of  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  Napier  and  Mr.  Gregor  would 
have  aided  him  to  much.  His  volume  would, 
in  fact,  have  been  more  homogeneous  and 
complete  without  it.  '  The  Old  Scottish  Lady ' 
and  *  Scottish  ^overbial  Philosophy '  are 
better;  and  the  'Scot  Abroad,'  *01d  Edin- 
burgh,' *The  Old  Scottish  Sabbath,'  and 
*  Northern  Lights '  are  full  of  interesting  bits, 
and  readable.  But  lack  of  local  knowledge 
and  details  has  landed  Mr.  Paxton  Hood  in 
some  peculiar  errors.  Here  are  two  instances 
out  of  many.  Morven,  the  high-priest  of 
which  was  Dr.  Macleod,  an  uncle  of  the  late 
Norman  Macleod,  becomes  'Morvem;'  and 
the  once  familiar  Potterrow  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  the 
notorious  agitator,  Dr.  Ritchie,  the  anti- 
Establishment  orator,  was  so  long  minister, 
passes  into  the  unrecognizable  *  PoUesrow  ! ' 
But  the  anecdote  of  Dr.  Ritchie  is  good.  He 
was  speaking  at  a  meeting  in  Dundee,  and 
referred  to  wicked  misrepresentations  made 
of  him  by  the  enemy  :  *  They  have  even  com- 
pared mo  to  the  devil  himself.  Now,'  he 
proceeded,  coming  forward  to  the  front  of 
the  platform  and  exhibiting  a  well-shaped 
limb,  '  I  ask  of  you  if  you  sec  any  cloven  foot 
there  ? '  He  was  met  with  the  silencing  re- 
joinder from  the  gallery,  '  Tak'  aff  yer  shae' 
(shoe). 

The  Partlienon  Frieze^  mul  other  Essays. 
By  Thomas  Davidson.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davidson  deserves  the  utmost 
praise  for  the  success  with  which  he  has 
demonstrated  that  the  various  received  inter- 
pretations of  the  Parthenon  Frieze  are  erro- 
neous. He  gives  due  weight  to  the  fact  that 
observation  was  difficult  owing  to  imperfect 
methods,  but  maintains  that  prejudice  and  a 
foregone  conclusion  had  yet  more  to  do  with 
it ;  and  while  he  does  all  honour  to  the  learn- 
ing of  various  scliolars  who  had  dealt  with 
the  subject,  we  think  he  is  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  having  given  an  explanation  that 
accounts,  '  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  for 
every  figure,  attitude,  and  motive  of  the 
work.'  Ho  denies  that  the  Frieze  is  devoted 
to  the  representation  of  any  single  pro- 
cession, or  that  it  has  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  thQpeplos  procession  of  the  Panathe- 
naia,  since,  amongst  other  things,  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  foot-soldiers,  the  skaphe- 
pTioroi,  the  diphrophoroiy  &c.,  which  were 
certainly  present  in  the  panathenaic  proces- 
ion.     Nor  is  the  subject  of  the  Frieze  the 


Sacrificial  Procession.  He  then  proceeds  to 
positive  construction,  and  demonstrates  that 
the  subject  of  the  Frieze  is  a  representation 
of  two  processions  set  forth  by  Perikles  in 
view  of  bringing  about  a  confederation  of  the 
Greek  states  under  the  hegemony  of  Athens. 
He  brings  in  support  of  this  not  only  a  vast 
amount  of  learning,  but  of  ingenious  reason- 
ing and  skilful  inference.  But  he  takes  no- 
thing for  granted,  and  is  very  convincing. 
The  last  essay,  on  the  *  Oidipous  Tyrannos ' 
of  Sophocles,  shows  exact  scholarship  along 
with  critical  acumen.  Mr.  Davidson  not  only 
makes  points,  but  is  very  felicitous  in  style 
throughout.  We  are  convinced  that,  under 
the  unassuming  form  of  essays,  he  has  made 
'  a  real  contribution  to  a  department  in  which 
\  original  thought  and  bold  speculation  is 
greatly  needed. 

Qlcibe  Readings  from  Standard  Authors. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Seven  convenient  and  elegant  hand-books 
for  a  traveller's  pocket,  consisting  of  Cow- 
per's  *Ta8k,'  Goldsmith's  'Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,' Scott's  'Marmion'  and  *Lord  of  the 
Isles,'  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  and  *  Lady 
of  the  Lake ' — all  reprints  from  the  publish- 
ers' admirable  Globe  Editions  of  standard 
authors,  with  their  scholarly  annotations  and 
biographies;  to  which  are  added  Lamb's 
'T^es  From  Shakespeare,'  Miss  Charlotte 
Young's*  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,' and  Cov- 
entry Patmore's  *  Children's  Garlands.'  We 
have  no  doubt  •  that  many  like  ourselves  will 
be  beguiled  into  a  fresh  reading  of  the  im- 
perishable classics  of  our  literature,  and  of 
works  which  by  their  popularity  have  won  a 
high  place  among  contemporary  productions. 
They  are  scholarly,  elegant,  convenient,  and 
cheap. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi,  By  Mark  Twain, 
Author  of  *A  Tramp  Abroad,'  'The  Inno- 
cents Abroad,'  &c.  With  over  Three  Hun- 
dred Illustrations.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Mark  Twain  conveys  a  great  deal  of 
instruction  about  the  Mississippi  and  the  life 
on  it ;  but  it  is  so  entangled  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar vein  of  fun  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  book  is  unreliable.  Reliability  is  not 
Mr.  Mark  Twain's  *  fort,'  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  wish  that  it  should  be  so.  Extrava- 
gances, perversions,  inversions,  manifold  con- 
tortion and  caprice,  a  genuine  caper-cutting, 
most  nimble  humour  indeed,  enable  him  to 
convert  his  adventures  into  one  continuous 
joke,  so  that  it  is  very  much  with  the  book, 
as  in  Jean  Paul's  Story  of  the  *  Icelander  and 
the  Onion;'  he  took  off  coat  after  coat, 
hoping  to  come  at  something  solid,  and 
a  very  small  residuum  of  solid  remained 
to  him  at  the  end !  But  in  both  cases 
there  is  a  savour  special  to  the  thing  itself ; 
in  either  case  your  eyes  water — in  the  one 
because  of  proximity,  in  the  other  because 
you  must  laugh  and  continue  laughing.  We 
are  sorry  sometimes  that  Mr.  Mark  Twain  is 
so  apt  to  make  fun  of  things  pertaining  to 
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relJsioiL  Snnday  schools  may  have  their 
faolts,  bnt  they  should  not  always  be  laughed 
at.  The  illustrations  are  not  equal  by  any 
means,  but  all  are  good,  and  some  are  de- 
liciously  full  of  humour.  For  young  people 
the  book  will  be  a  treasure ;  both  letterpress 
and  pictures  will  suit  them,  and  much  that  to 
the  sober  adult  mind  will  appear  as  qualifica- 
tions of  the  effect  will  be  to  them  as  if  non- 
existent. This  is  a  test  which  it  is  worth 
while  sometimes  to  apply:  the  very  highest 
humour  in  most  instances  stands  it;  the 
secondary  and  temporary  and  local  order  of 
humour  will  not  stand  it ;  nor  does  that  of 
Mr.  Mark  Twain  in  most  instances. 

A    Century   cf  Roundels.      By   Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.    Chattoand  Windus. 

Metrical  rules,  it  has  been  said,  are  no  re- 
straints to  the  true  poet,  but  essential  aids  to 
him  in  securing  the  rhythmic  beat  which 
emphasizes,  while  it  expresses,  his  emotion 
and  thought  Mr.  Swinburne  would  seem  to 
have  proved  the  truth  of  this  in  the  use  he 
has  here  made  of  an  exotic  form  for  lyrical 
purposes.  The  Roundel — a  poem  of  eleven 
lines — \b  very  artificial  and  restricted,  through 
the  fact  of  its  having  only  two  rhymes,  with 
a  refrain  of  one,  two,  or  three  or  four  words 
repeating  the  opening  word  or  words,  rhym- 
ing to  the  second  line  at  the  end  of  first  and 
third  stanzas  of  three  lines.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  any  hands  but  those  of  an  expert,  it 
would  soon  be  forced  and  utterly  intolerable. 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  used  it  with  such  success 
that  we  hardly  think  of  the  form  as  we  read. 
He  has  made  it  a  happy  medium  for  genuine 
vera  (Toccasion^  seeingthathetakesupmany 
subjects,  writing  Boundels  to  Wagner,  as  well 
as  Roundels  descriptive  of  travel,  in  Guern- 
sey in  particular,  and  many  on  subjects  that 
seem  more  susceptible  of  such  treatment.  The 
series  of  Roundels  on  '  A  Baby's  Death  *  seem 
fitted  to  suppilement  former  poems  on  *  Child- 
hood and  Child  life  ' — a  theme  to  which  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  recently  shown  himself  power- 
fully attracted — are  delicate,  imbued  with 
sentiment,  and  richly  musical  and  true.  One 
of  these  we  must  find  space  for — 

*  The  little  eyes  that  never  knew 

Light  other  than  of  dawning  skies, 
What  new  life  now  lights  up  anew 
The  little  eyes  ? 

*  Who  knows  but  on  their  sleep  may  rise 

Such  light  as  never  heaven  let  through 
To  lighten  earth  from  Paradise  ? 

*No  storm,  we  know,  may  change  the  blue 
Soft  heaven  that  haply  death  descries  : 
No  tears,  like  those  in  ours,  bedew 
The  little  eyes.' 

The  most  touching  of  the  series  are  those 
-entitled  *  A  Dead  Friend,'  which  are  at  once 
sincere  and  graceful.  The  Roundel  on  *  A 
Landscape  by  Courbet'  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  form,  clear,  lucid,  flowing ;  and 
another  is  that  on  *  Sorrow,'  with  its  fellow 


on  'Sleep.'    Mr.  Swinburne's  high  reputation 
both  as  poet  and  metrist  will  be  enhanobd  by 
j  this  volume. 

I  Bophodes.  The  Seven  Plays  in  English  Terse. 
By  Lewis  Campbell,  M-A.,  LL.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.    Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Lewis  Campbell  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  first  of  living  Grecians ;  he  is  not  only  a 
strict  grammarian  and  analyst,  but  he  strives 
to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  life  and 
thought  in  their  unity,  and  to  communicate 
some  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  the  secret  of  its  enduring  power. 
He  does  not  content  himself  with  an 
\  outside  or  merely  scholarly  view  of  the 
'  literature  ;  he  is  constantly  searching  for  the 
human  and  universal  elements  in  it,  inquir- 
ing how  it  was  that  the  Greeks  thought  and 
i  felt  thus,  and  why  it  is  that,  if  our  culture 
has  been  advanced  to  such  a  stage  as  to  en- 
-  able  us  to  come,  so  to  speak,  within  range, 
'  we  too  must  think  and  feel  with  theuL  If 
illustrations  were  wanted  we  could  not  cite 
more  admirable  specimens  than  many  pass- 
ages in  the  prefatory  note  to  this  somewhat 
ambitious  enterprise  to  render  into  English 
verse  the  seven  plays  of  Sophocles.  How 
true  and  well  put  this  is  :  *  On  turning 
from  the  forms  of  Greek  art  to  the  substance 
of  Greek  literature,  we  find  that  Beauty, 
although  eversrwhere  an  important  element, 
is  by  no  means  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  at- 
tribute of  the  greatest  writings ;  nor  is  the 
Hellenic  consciousness  confined  within  the 
life  of  Nature,  unless  this  term  is  allowed  to 
comprehend  man  with  all  his  thoughts  and 
aspirations.'  This  surely  sufficiently  disposes 
of  the  idea  that  the  Hellenic  spirit  is  to  be 
summed  up  as  simple  Nature-worship.  '  It 
is  surely  more  true  to  say  of  Greek  literature, ' 
he  goes  on,  *  that  it  contains  types  of  all 
things  human,  stamped  with  the  freshness, 
simplicity,  and  directness  which  belong  to 
first  impressions,  and  to  the  first  impressions 
of  genius.'  Only  a  spirit  truly  critical, 
steeped  in  the  sentiment  which  underlies  and 
uplifts,  could  have  penned  portions  of  this 
admirable  introductory  essay,  which  exhibits 
as  thorough  an  insight  and  sympathy  into 
the  individual  characters  as  into  the  purposes 
of  the  creating  mind  with  respect  to  them. 
But  the  moment  we  step  into  the  *"  charmed 
circle  *  of  the  verse  itself  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  the  absence  of  some  special  quality  or 
qualities.  Mr.  Campbell  is  correct  enough  ; 
he  sometime  even  errs  on  the  side  of  fidelity, 
if  that  is  possible ;  but  the  sense  of  music  and 
transfomung  imagination  is,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, somewhat  lacking.  He  allows  him- 
self the  license  of  clumsy  expedients:  the 
grandest  effects  of  the  grandest  epithets 
are  not  successfully  reproduced.  We  often 
feel  that  he  has  aimed  high  and  has  missed. 
He  has  studied  carefully  the  works  of 
his  predecessors,  but  he  has  not  always 
discovered  where  they  were  strong,  so  as  to 
emulate  them;  nor  has  he  detected  always 
where  they  were  weak  and   avoided  their 
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errors.  If,  for  example,  we  compare  this 
version  with  that  of  Dean  Plumptre,  we  shall 
soon  see  that  the  Dean  possesses  in  some  de- 
gree the  instinctive  imaginative  tact  and  feel- 
ing for  the  music  of  words  which  Hr.  Camp- 
beU  so  often  fails  in.  Let  us  take  half  a 
dozen  lines  almost  at  random  from  *•  (Edipns 
the  King 'and  *  Philoctetes.'  Thus  Mr.  Camp- 
bell begins  one  familiar  speech  of  (Edipus — 

'  Ye  touch  me  to  the  core.  Full  well  I  know 
Your  trouble  and  your  desire.    Think  not, 

my  sons, 
I  have  no  feeling  of  your  misery ! 
Your  grief  is  held  within  the  single  breast 
Of  ecuh  man  severally.    My  buiSened  heart 
Mourns  for  myself,  for  Thebe,  and  for  you. 
Your  coming  hath  not  roused  me  from  repose '; 
I  have  watched  and  wept  right  bitter  tears. 

My  soul 
Hath  travelled  many  a  labyrinth  of  thought. ' 

And  this  is  Dr.  Plumptre — 

*  O  children,  wailing  loud,  ye  come  with  wish 
Well  known,  not  unknown  :  well  I  know  that 

ye 
Are   smitten,   one   and    all,   with   taint  of 

plague ; 
And  yet,  though  smitten,  none  that  taint  of 

plague 
Feels  as  I  feel  it.    Each  his  burden  bears. 
His  own  and  not  another's ;  but  my  heart 
Mourns  for  the  State,  for  you,  and  for  my- 
self; 
And  lo  I  ye  wake  me  not  as  plunged  in  sleep. 
But  find  me  weeping,  weeping  many  t^ars. 
And    treading   many   paths   in    wandering 
thought.' 

We  cite  these  contrasted  passages  merely 
to  indicate  the  difference  in  regard  to  rhythm 
and  dignity.  Nothing  has  been  more  de- 
bated than  the  propriety  of  rhyme  in  the 
Greek  chorus.  Mr.  Campbell  has  in  some 
cases  overdone  it  with  rhyme,  the  simple  and 
tragic  grandeur  in  one  instance  having  almost 
vanished  in  the  light  tripping  effect  of  short- 
ened lines  rhymed.  The  *  Philoctetes,'  wo 
think,  is  the  most  successful  of  the  whole  as 
a  whole,  and  the  '  Ajax  '  has  fine  passages. 

N0VEI5  OF  THE  QUABTEH. 

Her  Bailor  Love.  By  Katharine  S.  IktAO- 
Quom,  Author  of  'Patty  Deane,'  &c.  In 
Three  Vols.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  Though 
we  do  not  think  that  this  novel  is  equal  to 
some  of  Mrs.  Macquoid's  earlier  work,  still  it 
is  full  of  suggestive  remark,  insight  into  mo- 
tives, and  piquant  dialogue.  Mrs.  Macquoid 
thoroughly  understands  how  to  indicate  by 
dramatic  processes  the  subtle  effect  of  con- 
trasted characters  upon  each  other,  simply 
through  ordinary  association.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  the  idea  that 
she  nas  overdone  this  element,  her  intention 
showing  far  too  clearly  through  the  action  at 
a  very  early  stage.  A  novel  is  realljr  ended 
when  the  reader  can  foresee  how  it  will  end. 
Applying  this  test,  can  we  not  too  soon  guess 


all  the  effect  that  must  be  produced  on  Dick 
Limber  by  his  energetic  and  rather  selfish 
stepmother's  concern  about  his  interests  in 
the  wooing  of  Elsie ;  and  can  we  not  guess 
how,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  that  ship,  the 
*  Sailor  Love'  is  certain  to  *  turn  up,'  and  so 
all  Mrs.   Limber's  pains  and  Dick's  slowly 
kindled  affections  must  go  for  nothing.    The 
notion  of  making  Mrs.  l3mber,  notwithstand- 
ing her  comfortable  marriage,  still  cherish  a 
kind  of  revenge  against  *her  Sailor  Love' 
for  failing  to  respond  to  her  overtures  is  good, 
and  Stephen  Brent  is  admirably  presented. 
The  situation,  where  Stephen  calls  at  the 
farm  to  see  Elsie,  not  knowing  that  her  host 
is  his  old  friend,  is  managed  with  tact  and 
effectiveness.     The  discreet  but   somewhat 
slow-witted  Mr.   Limber  is  excellent — Mrs. 
Macquoid  knows  that  type  well;   and  the 
rustic  chorus  might  with  effect  have  been  ex- 
tended.   Mrs.  Macquoid  has  noW  and  then 
got  out  of  them  a  touch  of  dialogue  almost 
worthy  of  George  Eliot  or  Mr.  Hardy.    Elsie 
is  a  charming  heroine,  but  Mrs.  Macquoid  has 
hardly  done  full  justice  to  her.    Peggy  and 
her  mother  come  in  as  excellent  foils  to  some 
of  the  other  characters.    On  the  whole,  in 
spite  of  some  faults,  this  novel  is  bright  and 
readable,  and  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  those 
who  read  it  with  any  thought  many  of  the 
perplexing  problems  of  human  existence,  and 
the  laughter  and  cross-purposes  which  people 
create  for  themselves,  as  much  by  their  per- 
versity and  selfishness  as  by  their  stupimty. 
But,  as  was  said  long  ago,  a  knave  is  only  a 
fool  with  a  circumbendibus;  and  much  of 
Mrs.  Limber's  knavish  planning,  here  so  deli- 
cately painted,  was  certainly  only  folly  with 
a  circumbendibus. 

The  Hand  of  Justice.  By  F.  W.  Robin- 
son, Author  of  *  Grandmother's  Money,'  &c. 
In  Three  Volumes.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Though  we  do  not  regard  the  *  Hand  of  Jus- 
tice '  as  quite  equal  as  a  story  to  *  Grand- 
mother's Money,'  it  is  ingenious,  original, 
full  of  character  and  insight.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  it  is  based  on  a  grand  improbability. 
John  Woodhatch,  the  good  angel  of  the  piece, 
who  devotes  himself  to  *  atonement '  and  the 
saving  of  others  from  the  sad  fate  that 
threatened  to  be  his,  is,  after  all,  a  very  sim- 
ple and  unpractical  kind  of  man — without 
the  kind  of  insight  into  character  which 
would  have  enabled  him  so  soon  to  make  a  . 
fortune  wherewith  to  carry  out  his  schemes. 
When  once  we  have  got  over  this  initial  dif- 
ficulty, the  story  goes  on  excellently.  We 
follow  John  Woodhatch  through  his  visits  to 
Fretmans,  and  remark  his  gruff  self-control, 
concealing  real  kindliness ;  and  when  we  are 
introduced  to  Gre^  Dorward  we  are  sure  that 
that  youth,  in  spite  of  Woodhatch's  genius 
for  conciliation,  will  prove  an  evil  fate  for 
him.  And  so  he  does,  though  Mr.  Robinson 
attains  poetic  justice  in  making  it  come  in 
quite  an  original  manner.  The  love-story  of 
Morris  Brake  and  Lucy  Larcom  is  admirably 
managed,  and  affords  the  necessary  relief 
to  the  nondescript  assembly  of  characters 
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at  Farm  Forlorn,  which  is  a  genuine  bit  of 
Lincolnshire  sea-coast  landscape.  But  the 
murder  of  Morris,  which  forms  the  sensa- 
tional surprise,  is  forced,  though  it  was 
needed  for  the  denouement.  Kitty  Vanch 
pleases  us  as  much  as  any  of  the  characters, 
and  Greg  is  surely  well  rewarded  with  her. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Larcom  isan  excellent  portrait ; 
and  altogether  the  novel  is  brilliant,  original, 
and  readable,  though  here  and  there  sadly 
unreal,  pace  all  its  realism  of  style. 

■ 

The  Bantoffs  of  Cherryton.  A  Story  with- 
out a  Villain  or  a  Crime.  By  Arthur  Kean.  In 
Two  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder*  and  Co. )  This  is  a 
pleasant,  well- written  love-story,  with  just  a 
touch  of  exaggeration  and  humour  about 
some  of  the  characters,  and  a  good  deal  of 
pathos  about  others.  Old  Bantoff,  the  rich 
Danker  of  Cherryton,  who  has  for  prudential 
reasons  to  urge  his  son  to  marry  nis  ward. 
Baby  Ella,  is  good.  lone  Blake  is  excellent 
in  attention,  but  somehow  we  never  really  see 
her ;  though  she  was  well  worth  a  more  de- 
cided elaboration.  In  fact,  for  purposes  of 
more  efficient  impression,  the  lives  of  all  the 
characters  here  are  laid  in  too  lightly.  Mr. 
Eean  must  put  more  serious  study  into  his 
next  novel.  Harry  Bantoff  is  good;  and 
surely  he  is  fortunate,  first,  to  marry  to  please 
his  father  and  to  be  relieved  of  a  Uttle  Baby 
Ella,  whom  he  never  in  a  deep  sense  loved,  at 
the  right  moment;  and  then,  secondly,  to 
have  such  a  friend  as  Lord  Varleigh,  who,  at 
the  moment  he  knew  the  secret  of  Harry's 
heart,  surrenders  lone  to  him — it  is,  of  course, 
romance.  Harry  was  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
perhaps  deserved  it  all ;  but — well,  it  is  too 
much.  And  poor  Baby  Ella  to  die  so  young 
— that  might  nave  been  made  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  chapters  in  fiction,  and  Mr.  Kean  has 
not  made  it  so.  But  the  stonr  is  pleasantly 
readable  ;  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  Mr. 
Kean's  next  novel  ^ith  the  expectation  of 
something  more  sustained. 

Heart  and  Setmce,  A  Story  of  the  Present 
Time.  By  Wilkib  Collins.  In  Three  Vols. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has 
here  presented  us  with  a  *  novel  with  a  pur- 
pose,' and  yet  he  has  sacrificed  none  of  his 
freedom  and  adroit  resource  of  treatment. 
He  has  evidently,  as  he  claims  in  the  preface, 
devoted  far  more  time  and  care  to  tne  study 
of  character  than  in  some  former  cases ;  but 
he  is  as  ingenious  as  ever  in  managing  his 
plot,  in  working  one  incident  into  another, 
and  surprising  us  with  developments  w^hich 
nevertheless  have  been  well  prepared  for. 
His  psychology  in  this  ease  is  closer  and  more 
reahstio  than  we  remember  aforetime ;  though 
perhaps  a  certain  section  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession may  feel  a  call  to  fight  hard  with  him 
over  some  points.  For  he  aims  at  exposing 
the  dehumanizing  effects  of  vi^isection,  be- 
lieving with  Dr.  Haughton  that  persevered  in 
without  ver>'  effective  checks  on  the  side  of 
ordinary  sympathy,  it  may  soon  transform  a 
man  into  a  devil.'  But  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's 
great  art  is  seen  in  tracing  the  purely  psycho- 
logical lines  of  the  novel,   a  romance  pure 


.  and  simple,  which  cannot  but  affect  the  most 
I  ignorant  and  stolid.  Headers  who  will  not 
I  appreciate  many  of  the  points  so  cleverly 
made  against  vivisection,  will  sympathize  with 
Hope  Vcre  and  Carmina  in  their  sufferings 
and  their  final  deliverance ;  with  Miss  Min- 
erva, the  governess,  in  her  notable  triumph 
over  selfish  passion  ;  with  poor  Mr.  Gallilee  in 
his  awkward  position,  and  his  Doble  decision 
though  taken  late;  and  with  ^Zo'  in  her 
natve  simplicities,  and  odd  likings  and  dis- 
likings,  and  her  untainted  healthy  impulse, 
which  enables  her  unconsciously  to  aet  with 
decision  in  a  critical  moment.  It  would  not 
be  fair  for  us  to  outline  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins' 
well-laid  plot :  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  Mrs. 
Gallilee,  the  gradual  ossification  of  the  heart 
and  healthy  sympathies  through  excessive  de- 
mand for  Imowledge  and  the  power*  it  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  with  it,  is  a  most  original 
study — ^the  gradual  slipping  into  crime  itself 
seeming  to  be  but  a  necessary  outcome  of  the 
false  theory  of  life  she  has  sought  to  oxhibit 
in  practice.  Dr.  Benjulia,  who  isolates  him- 
self in  his  big  laboratory,  and  is  keen  to  wink 
at  bad  practice  in  poor  practitioners  like  Kull 
that  he  Tnay  carry  on  hia  own  ei^riments  in 
brain  disease,  is  drawn  with  decisive  pen- 
cil ;  and  Mr.  Le  Frank  forms  as  original  a 
villain  as  Carmina^s  old  Italian  nurse  does  an 
attached  dependant.  Mr.  Mool,  the  lawyer, 
is  one  of  the  weakest  characters,  but  luckily 
very  much  does  not  depend  on  him.  Mr. 
Collins  expresses  his  thanks  to  Miss  Power 
Cobbe  and  some  others  for  aid  given  to  him  : 
he  will  doubtless  furnish  them  with  aid  in 
their  noble  crusade  against  scientific  cruelty. 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Collins  has  secured  success 
in  a  most  difficult  experiment;  one  chief 
cause  of  which  is  that  he  has  dealt  with  re- 
sults and  general  impressions,  leaving  detail 
of  technicalities  behind.  The  story  is  strong 
as  a  story;  and  onljr  those  who  have  dipped 
more  or  less  deeply  into  the  subject  will  be 
able  to  realize  the  labour  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
has  gone  through  by  way  of  preparation  for 
this  work.  He  speaks  of  the  warnings  that 
come  with  advancing;  years,  and  *  health  that 
stands  in  need  of  unprovement ' — of  which 
we  are  sorry  to  hear ;  but  there  is  as  yet  no 
token  that  his  hand  has  lost  its  cunning  in 
his  own  particular  line  of  art,  and  Carmina 
is  an  admirable  creation — sweet,  tender,  and 
true,  whose  touch  converts  nearly  every- 
thing and  everybody  to  show  their  best 
sides ;  only  Mrs.  Gallilee  and  Benjulia  must 
for  the  novelist's  purpose  stand  apart. 

No  New  Thing.  By  W.  E.  Norms,  Au- 
thor of  'Matrimony,'  *  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac,'  &c.  In  ITiree  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.)  In  some  respects  this  novel  is  an 
advance  on  ^Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,'  in 
others  not.  There  is  the  same  power  of  pre- 
senting characters  of  a  certain  type  witn  a 
clear  and  definite  outline  and  with  remark- 
able effect ;  but  the  story  is  hardly,  to  our 
mind,  so  successful  in  construction.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Mr.  Norris  is  most  at  home 
with  men  and  women  in  whom  a  certain  de- 
gree  of    benevolent   simplicity,    amounting 
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almost  to  mawkishnesg,  is  combined  with  cul- 
ture and  cleverness  of  another  kind.  Mrs. 
8tannif  orth  and  Colonel  Benyon  surely  belong 
to  this  order.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  we 
-cannot  help  thinking  of  some  very  strong 
phrases  used  towards  him  by  Mr.  Philip  Mar- 
escalchi  — who  is  in  every  way  meant  to  be  a 
contrast,  but  who  is  not  so  vividly  presented 
as  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  reality. 
The  same  has  to  be  said  of  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton — ^the  mother  of  the  heroine,  an  inveterate 
match-maker  and  gossip.  The  Brunes,  father 
and  son,  are  well  done ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  to  find  in  the  end  that  the  Brunes 
and  Stannifortha  are  united ;  and  old  wrong 
is  so  far  undone.  The  author  h^  managed 
these  points  with  adroitness.  There  is  some 
humour  in  Signora  Thomasina,  and  her  re- 
lations to  the  doubtful  Mr.  Philip  Marescal- 
chi.  Aa  a  piece  of  style,  this  novel  is  wholly 
exceptional ;  it  is  careful,  clear,  and  polished, 
yet  always  graceful  and  easy.  To  read  such 
a  writing  la  a  pleasure.  If  not  a  novel  of  the 
very  first  rank,  it  must  on  this  account  take 
a  very  high  placa  in.  the  second. 

Tlie  Scarborough's  Family.  A  Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope.  In  Three  vols.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.)  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the 
last  novel  from  the  familiar  pen  which  we 
shall  be  privileged  to  see.  On-  this  account 
we  could  not  as  we  read  help  the  intrusion  of 
a  kind  of  pathetic  regard  which  may  unduly 
colour  our  judgment  and  bias  it  on  the  side 
of  praise.  Like  many  of  Mr.  TroUope's  later 
novels,  this  is  an  illustration  of  his  capacity 
to  make  much  out  of  little,  rather  than  a 
bold  effort  at  creation  and  strong  delineation 
such  as  we  had  in  the  *  Small  House  at  All- 
ington,'  and  'Barchester  Towers,'  Two 
families  with  rather  exceptional  relations, 
and  an  influential  firm  of  solicitors,  who  are 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other — out  of 
this  Mr.  Trollope  makes  his  story.  But  he 
shows  all  the  old  cunning  in  the  way  in 
which  he  developes  the  love-stories,  especially 
the  leading  one  of  Florence  Mount  joy  and 
Harry  Annesley,  in  which  there  are  a  great 
deal  of  delicacy  and  many  original  touches, 
by  which  he  works  up  to  a  very  interesting 
and  satisfactory  conclusion.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  humour  in  one  or  two  of  the  charac- 
ters, which  Mr.  Trollope  has  handled  with  a 
freedom  and  breadth  that  he  has  never  sur- 
passed. The  episode  of  Mr.  Barry  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Grey  is  brought  in  with  admirable 
effect.  On  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  re- 
gard this  as  equal  to  some  of  Mr.  Trollope's 
earlier  novels,  it  is  worthy  of  his  pen,  and 
will  be  widely  read  and  enjoyed.  It  has  his 
characteristic  dash  and  easy  optimistic  air, 
the  more  to  be  noted  as  having  suffered  no 
apparent  weakening  as  he  grew  older.  It  is 
consistent  with  his  thorough  English  spirit, 
too,  that  this  last  novel  should  be  thoroughly 
English. 

Port  Salvation  ;  or^  The  JEtmngeltst.  By 
Alphonse  Daudet.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Meltzer.  Two  vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
M.  Daudet  has  painted  an  inferno  of  relis^i- 


I  ous  bigotry  and  narrow,  misdirected  zeal,  all 
unconscious  of  its  evil  attributes  in  the  higher 
departments  of  life;  degraded,  licentious, 
hypocritical,  hateful,  in  the  lower.  Surely 
he  has  drawn  upon  imagination  and  avenged 
himself  on  the  dogmatism  he  dislikes  by  re 
f raining  from  admitting  any  relief  or  quali- 
fying element.  Sincerity,  even  in  the  lead- 
ers of  evangelism  in  Paris,  he  does  not  allow  : 
it  is  but  an  escape  from  worldly  perplexities 
and  disappointments ;  a  gratifying  of  ambi- 
tion and  love  of  power  over  the  souls  of 
others,  which  money  is  employed  to  make 
completely  effective,  sometimes  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  criminal.  If  such  things  are 
done  in  the  green  tree — in  Paris,  the  republic; 
the  centre  of  free-thinkiug — ^what  can  be  done 
in  the  dry,  in  countries  where,  through  tra- 
dition, there  is  less  of  check  against  power, 
position,  and  influence?  We  hardly  know 
what  to  answer  to  this  :  if  M.  Daudet's  facts 
ai*e  all  true,  he  is  perhaps  justified  in  writing 
his  story.  But  if,  onHhe  other  hand,  as  we 
much  fear  is  the  case,  he  has  merely  set  him- 
self to  attack  Christianity  through  a  clever 
and  one-sided  caricature  of  some  extreme 
phases  or  abuses  of  it,  his  responsibility  is 
great.  This  kind  of  thing  has  become  the 
fashion  with  a  certain  class  of  writers,  and 
cannot  be  too  energetically  condemned.  M. 
Daudet,  however,  allows  his  prejudice  to  ap- 
pear so  strongly  that  his  animus  defeats  his 
own  end ;  and  though  this  is  fortunate  from 
the  moral  and  social  standpoint,  it  is  a  pity 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  art.  A 
novel  with  a  purpose  may  have  all  the  faults 
of  its  class,  though  this  attacks  the  kind  of 
things  which  in  such  novels  are  usually  com- 
mended. Could  the  wife  of  a  rich  Jew 
money-lender  and  banker  act  as  Madame 
Antheman  does,  till,  by  severity  and  divorce- 
ment from  human  claims,  she  drives  her  own 
blood-tainted  husband  to  suicide,  after  having 
wrecked  the  hopes  of  many  mothers  by  *  con- 
version '  of  their  daughters  ?  Madame  An- 
theman may  be  possible,  fehe  is  surely  far 
from  a  common  type  of  woman.  The  story 
gets  a  touch  of  reality  from  other  types.  M . 
Lorie,  who  has  lost  his  appointment  in  the 
Civil  Service,  and  through  the  kindness  to 
himself  and  his  child  of  Madame  Ebsen,  the 
motherly  Danish  lady,  manages  to  subsist  till 
he  luckily  gets  reinstated,  is  cleverly  done  ; 
and  his  relations  with  Eline  Ebsen  render  him 
an  important  personage  in  the  story.  Eline 
Ebsen  herself — the  chief  victim  of  Madame 
Antheman's  evangelistic  wiles — is  painted 
with  great  care ;  her  peculiar  sensitiveness 
and  impressibility  being  suggested  from  the 
outset.  The  sufferings  of  her  mother  through 
her  '  acceptance  of  the  call '  to  the  Lord's 
work,  and  the  consequent  separation  arc 
graphically  and  touchingly  suggested,  and  a 
few  of  the  minor  characters,  like  Sylvanire 
and  liomain,  are  life-like.  In  spite  of  a  kind 
of  repulsion  from  what  is  too  much  a  carica- 
ture, and  an  evident  desire  to  prejudice  the 
reader  against  all  forms  of  evangelicalism, 
we  read  on  ;  M.  Daudet's  art  suflBces  for  this. 
But  an  imaginative  and  prejudiced  mind  may 
easily  Ix)  misled.     However,  it  is  not  difficult 
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to  test  certain  statements.  Is  it  or  is  it  not 
true  (as  is  said  at  p.  190,  vol.  ii.)  that  the 
*  Salvation  Army  covers  the  walL«^  of  Paris 
with  gigantic  posters,  and  stations  young 
girls  in  knickerbockers  at  the  street  comers  to 
distribute  printed  puffs  in  the  name  of  Jesus '  ? 
If  it  is  true,  the  Salvation  Army  had  better 
curtail  its  operations  and  change  its  methods. 

David  Easterbrook,  An  Oxford  Story.  *  By 
Tregelles  Polkinghorne.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  A  religious  story  pleasantly 
and  intelligently  written  ;  better  in  style  than 
in  construction.  The  structure  is  a  little  too 
complicate,  too  many  things  happen  just  at 
the  right  time.  Everybody  dies  that  one 
wishes  should  die,  and  just  when  he  should 
die.  The  influence  however  is  good,  and  the 
story  may  be  commended  to  young  people. 

OttUie :  an  Eighteenth  Century  Idyl, 
By  Vernon  Lee.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
A  pleasant  Franconian  story  of  a  brother 
and  a  sister  who  died  in  old  age. 
A  MS.  containing  the  old  man's  auto- 
biography is  found  after  his  death,  and 
is  here  printed.  It  contains  but  little  inci- 
dent ;  his  sister's  court  life,  her  disappointed 
love,  and  his  unfortunate  marriage  are  about 
all.  The  interest  lies  in  the  delineation  of 
manners  and  customs,  thought  and  feeling, 
of  the  last  century  in  Franconia.  Yemon 
Lee  has  keen  discernment  and  an  eloquent 
pen. 

Wanda,  By  Ouida.  In  Three  Vols. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Here  Ouida  is  quite 
herself.  She  presents  us  with  a  careful  study 
in  her  own  line  of  wifely  jealousy,  disap- 
pointment, and  final  recovery  of  hope  and 
health,  with  all  the  involvements  and  entan- 
glements of  temptation,  conspiracy,  society, 
and  plotting,  of  which  she  knows  so  well  how 
to  make  use.  Wanda  is  a  rich  princess  of 
Austria,  with  property  in  many  countries. 
Her  wealth  is  fabulous,  her  beauty  unsur- 
passable ;  she  herself  is  purity  and  lofty  ideal 
personified,  with  an  utter  shrinking  from  evil. 
But  the  hero  comes  in  such  guise  that  she  is 
in  a  sense  surprised  into  love ;  passion 
awakens  and  with  it  so  much  else,  and  Count 
de  Sabran  becomes  her  husband.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  Ouida  that  the  true  action  of  the 
story  only  begins  now.  Sabran  has  enemies  ; 
but  there  are  dark  spots  in  his  past.  If  he 
has  been  involved  in  doubtful  acts,  people 
write  anonymous  letters  to  prove  he  is  a 
coward;  and  Wanda,  in  spite  of  all  her  wealth 
and  grandeur,  is  in  great  distress;  and  be- 
comes so  grave  that  her  children  shrink  from 
her  shadowed  face.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
temptress  in  Olga  Brancka;  and  one  inter- 
view she  has  with  De  Sabran  in  Paris,  when 
he  resists  her,  is,  perhaps,  just  a  little  real- 
istic. The  climax  is  worked  up  to  with  not  a 
little  effect.  Ouida's  eloquent  descriptions  of 
the  grand  houses,  of  the  scenery  ;  her  know- 
ledge of  continental  life  and  manners ;  her 
lively  fashionable  dialogue,  and  her  apparent 
sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  nature,  com- 
bine to  give  this  work  a  character  almost 


unique ;  but,  honestly,  we  feel  as  if  something 
essential  were  wanting,  and  that  is  simplicity 
and  the  insight  into  common  human-nature 
that  most  often  accompanies  it.  We  are,  as 
it  were,  lifted  up  *  into  some  scented  atmos- 
phere,' where  all  is  beautiful,  rich,  andtaste- 
rul,  but  at  the  same  time  unreal.  We  do  not 
breathe  in  it  with  ease.  We  read  on  and  ad- 
mire the  boldness,  the  ingenuity,  the  dash, 
the  cleverness ;  but  we  reidly  cannot  believe 
in  the  men  and  women,  and  feel  towards 
them  too  much  as  to  puppets  very  skilfully 
managed. 

Hearts,  By  D.  Christie  Murray.  In 
Three  Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr. 
Christie  Murray  is  quite  right  in  claiming,  as 
he  does  in  the  rather  uncalled-for  preface  to* 
this  novel,  that  the  art  of  invention  is  not 
dead,  and  that,  in  opposition  to  American 
utterances,  *all  the  stories  have  not  been 
told.*  This  is  pre-eminently  a  novel  of  in- 
vention ;  but  it  singularly  lacks  some  of  the 
qualities  which  we  had  learned  to  expect  from 
Mr.  Christie  Murray,  and  to  admire  most  in 
him — humour,  pathos,  simple  human-nature, 
and  refreshful  presentation  of  oddity  and  ex- 
ceptional development.  Tom  CarroU  is  good , 
healthful,  true — a  genuine  Englishman ;  and 
the  portraiture  of  Baretti,  the  Italian  artist, 
whom  Tom  befriends  at  the  moment  when  he 
is  in  the  depths  of  despair,  exhibits  touches 
of  real  power — ^genius  we  had  almost  said ; 
but  Tom^s  father,  the  pompous  man  of  prop- 
erty, the  Justice,  the  big  man  of  the  little 
circle,  is  conventional ;  and  so  is  Mark  Car- 
roll, Tom's  cousin,  who  figures  as  villain. 
He  is  not  much  to  our  taste,  though  there  are 
some  skilful  touches  in  the  delineation.  Of 
the  ladies— chief  of  whom  are  Mary  Lording, 
the  pretty  daughter  of  a  county  neighbour 
of  Tom's  father,  and  Uzabah  Moore,  the 
child  of  an  old  yeoman,  who  has  lost  his  all 
in  high-farming — we  must  speak  in  highest 
praise.  Mr.  Murray  reveals  new  phases  of 
woman  nature.  The  circumstances  through 
which  a  reversal  of  the  positions  of  Tom  Car- 
roll and  Baretti  are  brought  about,  so  that 
Baretti  becomes  in  his  turn  the  generous 
benefactor,  are  managed  with  much  skill. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  the  author  to  outline 
them,  even  if  we  had  the  space  to  do  so ;  but 
invention  is  certainly  not  lacking.  The  com- 
plete reversion  of  the  position  of  the  two 
heroes  as  lovers  does  not  in  every  respect  so 
fully  satisfy  us,  though  on  grounds  of  '  poetic 
justice'  it  is  doubtless  all  right.  Anyway, 
though  Signer  Malfi  and  one  or  two  other 
minor  characters  are  disappointing,  the  novel 
is  bright  and  readable,  and  shows  Mr.  Murray 
to  some  extent  iu  a  new  line,  and  success- 
fully 

The  Ladies  Lindores,  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
In  Three  Vols.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.)  This 
novel — which  with  a  special  fitness,  as  dealing 
with  the  life  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy  and 
squiredom,  appeared  originally  in  *  Black- 
wood's Magazine,' — is  in  many  ways  charac- 
teristic of  Mrs.  Oliphant.  It  is  not  so  care- 
fully constructed  as  some  of  her  earlier  stories^ 
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and  it  has  hardly  the  humour  of  some  of  the 
recent  ones,  as  witness  *  It  was  a  Lover  and 
his  Lass ;'  but  it  is  full  of  insight,  and  is 
saturated  with  that  peculiar  irony,  and  that 
slow  sarcastic  demolishing  of  ideals,  and  of 
youthful  or  extravagant  hopes  which  have 
grown  on  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  which  would 
prove  somewhat  wearisome  and  painful  were 
it  not  for  the  strain  of  lightsome  comment  and 
funny  character  with  which  she  contrives  to 
combine  it,  as  no  other  novelist  of  our  day 
can.  For  general  feeling,  this  novel  is  more 
like  that  in  which  the  Eskdale  family,  with 
their  gipsy  alliance,  were  pourtrayed,  than  any 
other ;  but  instead  of  the  disturbance  to  aris- 
tocratic calm  and  content  arising  from  a 
inJsalliance^  and  the  importation  of  vagrant 
blood,  the  fatalistic  element,  working  out  its 
own  harvest  of  evil,  is  found  in  marriages  of 
convenience.  The  Lindores  family,  who  are 
so  simple,  happy,  and  contented  when  striving 
to  make  ends  meet  in  the  cheaper  resorii 
abroad,  are  suddenly  translated  to  the  Scot- 
tish peerage,  through  a  succession  of  unex- 
pect^  deaths,  and  soon  the  men-folk,  father 
and  son,  undergo  a  kind  of  reverse  of  char- 
acter. Unfortunately,  the  two  girls,  delicious 
in  their  honest  simplicity  and  grace,  have 
already  formed  their  attachments.  But  now 
the  old  life  is  to  be  left  behind,  say  the  men. 
The  old  life  unfortunately  will  not  be  left 
behind,  even  though  Lord  Lindores  has  his 
way  so  far  and  marries  Lady  Caroline  to  a 
wealthy,  vulgar  lout,  the  heir  of  a  fortunate 
railway  contractor,  who  has  an  estate  in  the 
county,  and  a  monstrous  house  which  he 
cannot  in  any  way  use.  Caroline's  life 
is  one  of  unmitigated  misery,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  paints  it  in 
contact  with  all  the  little  ongoings  of  Scottish 
county  life,  shows  the  utmost  skill.  She  has 
done  nothing  finer.  Lord  Millefleurs,  the  heir 
to  a  dukedom,  is  a  most  original  nobleman, 
and  deserves  his  place,  though  he  does  not 
deserve  Lady  Edith,  and  luckily  does  not  get 
her ;  the  small  squire,  John  Erskine,  is  a 
finished  study ;  and  old  aunt  Barbara  is,  if 
possible,  yet  better.  Nor  should  Nora  Bar- 
rington  be  forgotten ;  only  we  feel  a  kind  of 
break-down  when  the  sensational  bit  comes, 
and  the  vulgar,  jealous  *big  brute*  is  by 
accident  or  otherwise  thrown  down  the  scaur, 
a  precipice  which  he  would  not  protect,  and 
used  as  an  opportunity  for  horseman  bravado. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  skilfully  gains  a  sort  of 
poetic  justice  by  marrying  *  Lady  Car.'  to  the 
deserving  fellow  she  had  loved  so  well.  But 
it  all  comes  round  rather  too  easily  at  the 
end  to  allow  Mrs.  Oliphant's  passionate  irony 
to  have  its  full  effect  in  certain  respects.  In 
spite  of  some  faults,  however,  the  novel  is  a 
masterpiece.  From  it  a  very  faithful  idea 
may  be  formed  of  county  ifte  in  Scotland, 
and  Rolls  and  Bauby,  though  survivals,  are 
full  of  humour.  Scott's  Caleb  Balderstone 
itself  is  not  more  to  the  life. 

Circe's  Lovers.  By  J.  Leith  Derwent, 
Author  of  '  Our  I^ady  of  Tears,'  &c.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.)     Mr.  Leith  Derwent  is  a  clover 
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and  unconventional  writer,  and  his  latest 
story,  some  unpleasantness  notwithstanding, 
is  likely  to  be  popular.     The  character  of 

*  Circe,'  as  she  is  called,  is  well  grasped  at  the 
outset,  and  is  firmly  delineated  all  through. 
While  looking  t  the  picture  of  Sheridan's 
wife  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  Donald  Murray 
is  startled  by  the  appearance  of  its  exact 
counterpart  in  the  flesh  in  the  shape  of  one 
Miss  Lily  Dermot,  who  afterwards  figures  as 
Miss  Cecille  Danvers  of  the  New  National 
Theatre,  and  also  passes  under  other  names. 
She  is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  completely 
fascinates  Donald,  who  is  the  narrator  of  the 
story,  also  his  friend  Stanhope,  the  poet,  and 
Lord  Hampstead,  the  proprietor  of  the  New 
National.  She  eventually  marries  the  noble- 
man for  his  title  and  wealth,  and  loses  Stan- 
hope, the  only  being  for  whom  she  has  any 
feeling  worthy  to  be  called  affection.  The 
selfishness  and  daring  of  her  character  are 
almost  inconceivable.  Donald  escapes  from 
her  enslavement,  but  not  without  terrible 
pangs ;  and  when  Circe  discovers  how  com- 
pletely she  has  lost  him,  she  makes  one  more 
unavailing  effort  to  bring  him  again  within 
her  toils.  The  infatuat^  old  nobleman,  a 
mixture  of  philanthropy  and  simulated  pas- 
sion, is  capitally  drawn,  as  indeed  are  nearly 
all  the  characters  in  the  novel.  Such  women 
as  the  heroine  are  probably  true  to  nature, 
but  they  are  not  very  agreeable  studies,"  and 
we  hope  that  the  sex  is  not  disgraced  by  many 
such  beings.  In  other  respects  the  work  fs 
much  beyond  the  average,  its  literary  merit 
fulfilling  the  promise  held  out  in  the  author's 
previous  works. 

rhe  Senior  Songman,      By  the  Author  of 

*  St.  Olave's '  *  Janita's  Cross,'  &c.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  The  author 
of  *  St.  Olave's'  is  as  distinguished  for  purity 
of  sentiment  and  grace  of  style  as  for  insight 
into  certain  types  of  character  and  care  in 
their  delineation.  Strength  is  not  so  Aiuch 
her  aim  as  truth  ;  but  her  faithfulness  to  her 
own  standard  enables  her  often  to  attain  re- 
sults the  same  as  strength :  a  graceful 
completeness  and  repose,  and  sometimes  an 
unexpected  touch  of  tragedy,  which  comes 
with  the  more  effect  from  the  idyllic  atmos- 
phere in  which  she  most  delights.  'The 
Senior  Songman '  bears  all  this  out.  We  are 
made  free  of  the  society  of  the  Cathedral 
Close  of  Crawlborough.  We  feel  as  if  we  had 
known  the  studious  and  absent  Dean  Barbe- 
gan  and  his  hardened,  too  polished,  vicious 
brother,  Sir  Montagu.  The  family  history 
of  the  Weird  family,  with  their  fortunes  and 
misfortunes,  furnishes  due  relief  and  variety : 
clearly  there  are  here  no  facile  creations  of 
fancy,  but  careful  studies  of  originals.  Poor 
Jacob  and  Farmer  Hiram  are  well  contrasted  ; 
and  both  lose  that  in  life  on  which  they  had 
laid  most  store  ;  but  Jacob  triumphs  through 
his  love  of  music,  and  Hiram  helplessly  suc- 
cumbs under  his  blow  for  want  of  some  such 
gracious  resource.  And  how  cunningly  are 
the  circles  between  the  various  characters  of 
different  classes  drawn  together  by  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  Milanese  Nanni,  and  the  legacy 
she  leaves — a  legacy  that  brings  a  new  life 
and  interest,  and  a  new  history  of  promise, 
and  disappointment  and  renunciation  I  But 
we  must  not  tell  how  Jacob  Weird  is  involved 
in  all  that :  we  could  not  do  so  without  telling 
too  much,  and  too  much  must  not  be  told. 
The  author,  as  in  former  cases,  gets  a  welcome 
touch  of  humour  out  of  homely  characters — 
Marish  Pennydrop,  Jacob's  housekeeper  at 
the  ChantiT,  and  Mrs.  Hiram  at  the  Farm,  be- 
ing particularly  well-done  and  racy.  Through- 
out there  is  the  sense  of  life  and  its 
tragical  complications — the  seed  of  wrong- 
doing bearing  its  bitter  fruit  after  many  days, 
and  the  innocent  victim  suffering,  while  the 
vile  perpetrator  goes  free.  A  serious  purpose 
is  thus  evident  through  all  the  playfulness ; 
but  it  is  implied  rather  than  didactically  dwelt 
upon,  for  the  author  knows  that  novel  readers 
will  rebel  at  being  directly  taught  set  lessons. 

LoySy  Lord  Berre^ord,  and  other  Tales. 
By  the  Author  of  'Phyllis,'  *  Molly  Bawn,» 
'Mrs.  Geoffrey.'  In  Three  Vols.  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  In  these  volumes  the  clever 
author  had  collected  together  a  number  of 
shorter  tales,  which  vary  as  much  in  character 
as  they  do  in  value.  Some  are  light  and 
Inmost  farcical,  others  are  specimens  of 
serious  love-making.  '  Loys,  Lord  Beresford,' 
though  it  is  the  longest,  is  hardly  the  best. 
The  Sieme  is  commonplace,  and  the  treat- 
ment scarcely  relieves  it  sufficiently.  Theo. 
Blake,  to  please  her  father,  engages  herself  to 
Claude  Buthyn,  a  young  barrister^  for  whom 
^e  does  not  care ;  then  when  soon  after  she 
goes  to  London,  she  meets  Lord  Berresf  ord, 
who  prosecutes  his  suit  to  the  new  beauty  so 
assiduously  that  she  has  at  last  to  acknowl- 
edge herself  defeated.  Claude  Buthyn  is 
sacrificed,  but  Theo's  Tictories  do  not  end 
there ;  she  manages  actually  to  conciliate  the 
injured  lover,  and  proposes  to  him  to  show 
him  off  at  one  of  her  balls,  though  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  we  are  not  told  whether  she 
manages  to  realize  her  wish  to  marry  him  to 
Miss  Blount,  or  some  other  pretty  girl,  *  to 
atone  for '  the  injury  she  haa  done  to  him. 
Hie  best  of  the  stories  to  our  taste  is 
*  Sweet  is  True  Love,'  though  here  and  there 
we  hAve  doubtful  readings  of  human  nature 
and  false  touches.  After  these  perhaps 
'Lydia'  and  'The  Pity  of  It.'  A  few  are 
mere  trifles  of  a  few  pages,  with  no  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics: — ^we  are  really 
astonished  to  find  such  slight  things  here — 
we  suppose  under  the  necessity  of  making 
three  volumes — ^but  for  the  most  part  the 
stories  are  readable  and  bright,  and  as  such 
can  be  commended. 

AUiora  Peto,  Parts  I.  and  n.  By  Lau- 
rence OuPHANT.  Author  of  '  Piccadilly,' 
'  Traits  and  Travesties,'  &c.  (Wm.  Blackwood 
and  Sons.)  Ko  decisive  opinion  can  be  given 
about  this  work  till  we  have  seen  something 
more  of  it ;  but  enough  is  before  us  to  enable  us 
to  say  that  Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant  has  opened 
A  fresh  and  varied  vein.    Satire,  humour, 


and  subtle  irony  all  play  their  parts.  The 
scientific  world  ;  the  nnanciid  world,  with  its 
hollow  trickeries  and  shams ;  the  fashionable 
world,  with  its  pretensions  and  conventional- 
isms as  hollow,  are  all  effectively  quizzed. 
We  are  led  behind  the  scenes  in  the  most  nat- 
ural manner,  and  are  amused  at  the  novelty 
and  clever  revelation  and  artful  shifting  of 
the  venue,  while  the  main  characters  remain 
the  same.  The  leading  heroine,  Altiora 
Peto,  is  a  capital  study — original,  ingenious, 
vivacious ;  while  the  two  American  ladies,  to 
whom  she  is  introduced  in  Paris  in  the  most 
striking  circumstances,  bring  a  fillip  of  fresh 
and  piquant  novelty.  It  is  a  mistake  that  aU 
the  stories  are  used  up,  and  that  there  are  no 
new  characters  to  describe.  The  baron  and 
the  baroness  are  decidedly  new ;  and  we  have 
had  no  financier  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Murkle, 
who  so  falls  under  th^  finesse  of  the  American 
heiress,  or  rather  no  heiress ;  for  the  reversed 
positions  of  these  two  ladies  is  destined  not  to 
prove  the  joke  that  they  meant  it  to  be.  Lord 
Sark  and  Mrs.  Clymer  are  admirablj^  done  so 
far.  We  appreciate  Altiora's  decision  about 
the  latter,  derived  merely  from  a  look  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand :  *  There  is  something  rad- 
ically wrong  about  that  woman. '  We  can  al- 
most guess  at  the  original  of  Ronald  Mao- 
alpine  ;  and  Hannah  Coffin  is  a  new  type,  bat 
richly  racy.  It  may  be  that,  as  she  nerself 
frankly  confesses,  she  '  ain't  comfortable  and 
fieshy  to  lean  on ; '  but  she  has  a  mother's 
heart,  and  she  has  an  eye,  too,  and  can  use 
it  to  purpose.  We  wait  with  interest  the  next 
part  of  tnis  noveL 

Theologt,  Philosophy,  akd  Philologt. 

The  History  of  Israel,  By  Henbich  Ewald. 
Vol.  VI.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Christ. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  Fbed 
Smith.    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

The  History  cf  Jesus  of  Naaara.  Freely  in- 
vestigated in  its  Connection  with  the  Na- 
tionid  life  of  Iffl*ael  and  related  in  detail 
by  Dr.  Theodob  Kedc.  Translated  by  Ab- 
THUB  Ransom.    Williams  and  Koigate. 

The  Life  of  Christ.  By  Dr.  Bebnabd  Wbbs. 
Translated  by  John  Walteb  Hops,  H.A. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  volume  of  Ewald's  great  work,  which 
treats  of  the  appearance,  cluuracter,  and  work 
of  Jesus  Christ,  was  first  published  in  1854, 
and  is  the  fifth  volume  of  nis  *  History  of  the 
Hebrew  People.'  It  can  scarcely  be  taken  as 
fully  expounding  Ewald's  views  on  many  im- 
portant points,  inasmuch  as  he  often  contents 
himself  with  a  mere  historical  statement,  and 
refers  us  for  his  detailed  exposition  of  it  to 
his  *  Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien,'  which  is  not 
translated  into  English.  As  it  is,  however, 
it  leaves  no  doubt  concerning  his  general  es- 
timate of  Jesus  Christ,  and  treats  him  in  his 
historic  relations  to  Israel,  which  is  the  stand- 
point of  his  work,  with  great  thoroughness 
and  critical  acumen.  Scarcely  can  we  find 
elsewhere  such  a  masterly  treatment  of  the 
historical  setting  of  ous  Lord's  appearance 
and  work.    Not  merely  the  historical  and  po- 
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litdcal  conditions  of  the  Jews,  their  opinions, 
sects,  expectations,  and  religious  conditions 
are  set  forth  with  ample  exposition  and  learn- 
ing, but  the  inner  life  and  thought  of  the 
people,  conscious  and  unconscious,  are  anal- 
yzed with  a  rare  sagacity  and  felicity.  To 
Ewald  our  Lord  is  merely  a  Jew,  whose  com- 
ing was  prepared  for  by  the  course  of  IsraePs 
history  and  by  the  current  of  Israel's  thought, 
who  is  awakened  by  outward  circumstance 
and  inward  consciousness  to  the  conviction 
that  in  him  the  national  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  is  to  be  fulfilled.  He  is  conceived  of 
as  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  the  su- 
preme human  embodiment  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter, chosen  and  endowed  by  God  for  his 
'great  work.  He  fulfils  all  the  forecasts  and 
hopes  of  Old  Testament  prophets  and  saints  ; 
he  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  to  men, 
the  true  Messiah  of  God,  the  founder  of  the 
true  kingdom  of  God,  but  yet  only  a  man, 
differing  from  other  men  only  in  the  transcen- 
dancy  of  his  religious  genius  and  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  mission  which  God  entrusted  to 
him,  and  for  which  he  specially  endowed 
him.  The  fulness  of  God's  Spirit  is  upon  him  ; 
his  miracle-working  power,  even  his  rais- 
ing the  dead,  is  recognized,  the  trans- 
cendant  holiness  of  his  character  and  the 
truth  and  spirituality  of  his  teaching  are  set 
forth;  but  he  is  only  a  greatly  endowed 
man  ;  hence  it  is  characteristic  that  nothing 
is  said  about  [his  alleged  Incarnation  by  the 
Synoptical  Gospels,  nor  about  the  formal  and 
manifold  claim  which  John  makes  for  him  as 
absolutely  Divine.  Ewald  is,  as  usual,  dog- 
matic in  the  highest  degree,  especially  in 
affirming  the  various  sources  of  the  Gospel 
histories,  and  in  discriminating  what  is  legen- 
dary or  mythical,  or  romantically  colour^  in 
them  from  what  is  set  forth  as  exactly  his- 
torical. This  somewhat  detracts  from  his 
testimony  to  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the 
fourth  Gospel. 

Still  the  work  is  full  of  penetrating  power, 
noble  thoughts,  and  spiritual  apprehension. 
Its  grasp  is  broad  and  vigorous,  and  it  some- 
times rises  to  very  high  eloquence.  The 
human  side  of  our  Lord's  character  is  delin- 
eated with  a  power  and  a  beauty  of  both 
thought  and  presentation  that  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed.  The  Divine  side  is  in  process  ig- 
nored, and  at  length  formally  denied.  Thus 
p.  450 :  *  Even  the  highest  Divine  power, 
when  it  clothes  itself  in  a  mortal  body,  and 
appears  in  the  midst  of  a  definite  age,  finds  in 
this  body  and  this  age  its  limitations ;  and 
never  did  Jesus,  as  the  Son  and  the  Word  of 
God,  confound  Himself  with  the  Father  and 
God  Himself,  or  presumptuously  make  Him- 
self equal  with  them.'  Thus  Ewald  seems  to 
recoil  from  the  logical  sequence  of  his  own 
large  admissions  and  unbounded  reverence 
and  worship.  In  reading  the  book,  we  had 
markedsome  dozen  points  for  comment,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  this  general 
characterization. 

Eeim's  great  work  is  completed  in  this 
sixth  volume,  dealing  with  the  Passion,  Trial, 
Crucifixion,  and  Resurrectron  of  Jesus,  intro- 


duced with  a  petulant  and  conceited  preface 
against  some  of  his  critics  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept his  dictum  that  the  Gospel  of  Jolm,  after 
thorough  investigation,  is  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  historical — *  the  final  judgment  of 
criticism  upon  the  unhistorical  character  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  has  long  since  been  pro- 
nounced ' — and  that  Mark  must  yield  in  his- 
torical authoritativeness  to  Matthew,  although 
interpolated  by  editors.  A  general  estimate 
of  the  Messiah's  place  in  history  follows. 
Ewald's  dogmatic  criticism  is  surpassed  by 
Keim,  who,  without  any  reason  from  his 
authorities,  but  solely  at  the  dictation  of  his 
own  conception  of  what  must  have  been,  un- 
ceremoniously disallows  or  imagines  as  it 
pleases  him.  Thus :  '  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Judas  was  not  dismissed  by  our  Lord,  did  not 
leave  the  table,  but  slunk  away  in  the  dark 
on  the  way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.'  Jesus 
could  not  foretell  Peter's  denial ;  it  was  a 
*•  sagacious  prognostication,'  as  he  was  ^  ex- 
pecting a  blow  to  be  struck  in  the  weak  hour. ' 

*  Jesus'  prediction  could  have  no  reference  to 
the  actual  crowing  of  the  cock,  which  was 
beyond  His  knowing  or  reckoning,  or  regu- 
lating.' The  fourth  Gospel  is  incorrect  in 
saying  that  our  Lord  halted  in  the  valley 
just  beyond  the  Eedron  (Gethsemane) :  it  was 
upon  the  Moimt  of  Olives  that  He  halted, 
probably  near  the  top.  John's  account  of 
the  arrest  of  Jesus  '  is  evidently  not  histori- 
cal.' *His  narration'  of  the  crucifixion  by 
John  ^  is  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail  very 
unhistorical.'  Poor  John  1  he  is  a  great 
dreamer,  and  a  great  blunderer.  Indeed, 
something  worse,  for  his  misrepresentations 
cannot  be  attributed  to  ignorance.  These 
are  minor  matters,  but  they  illustrate  the 

*  free  investigation '  upon  which  Eeim  prides 
himself — scarcely  the  legitimate  freedom  of  a 
historian.  It  is  the  same  with  more  vital 
things.  Everything  that  seems  improbable 
or  that  is  antagonistic  to  the  author's  ration- 
alistic theories,  is  unceremoniously  rejected. 
'  Many  of  the  details  of  these  accounts  of  the 
burial  have  to  be  given  up.'  *  The  details  of 
the  same  section  swarm  with  contradictions 
and  myth.'  The  forty  days'  ministry  after 
the  resurrection  *is  altogether  mythical.'  The 
appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  mentioned  by 
Paul  are  *  visions, '  and  other  records  of  the 
Gospels,  such  as  the  walk  to  Emmaus,  are 

*  myths.'  The  resurrection  is  explained  as  a 
subjective  imagination  concerning  Jesus — a 
fancied  vision  generated  by  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  Christ  in  the  heavenly  world.  *  The 
sphere  of  the  departing  Jesus  was  from  the 
very  hour  of  death  the  higher  world  of  God.' 
^  The  simplest  understanding  can  in  these 
days  perceive  that  the  ascension  miracle,  with 
all  its  pretence  and  all  its  audacity,  is  merely 
a  miracle  of  illusion.'  His  general  conclusions 
are  that  *  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  is  the  product  of  the  mode 
of  thought  of  vanquished  Judaism.'  Jesus 
was  a  man  subject  to  the  limitations  of  His 
age,  but  incomparably  the  greatest  religious 
genius  that  the^  world  has  seen.  He  really 
created  a  new  consciousness  of  God  ;  whether 
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peiBonally  He  waa  without  sin  there  is  not  |  presentations  of  Strauss,  Renan,  Eeim,  and 
sufficient  evidence  to  show.  The  miracles !  the  Tiibingen  school  is  keen  in  its  penetra- 
which  imply  Divine  power  are  *  Gospel  myths ;'  tion,  acute  in  its  criticism,  and  profound  and 
He  is  only  religiously  great.  'He  must  be  congruous  in  its  spiritual  conceptions— all 
left  in  possession  of  this  greatness ;  but  He  the  more  so  for  its  measured  and  discriminat- 
must  be  released  from  any  other.'  These  ing  contention.  This  first  volume  deals 
conclusions,  if  perhaps  the  most  arbitral^  and  chiefl;^  with  preliminary  questions,  and  its 
audacious  of  modem  attempts  on  religious  treatment  of  them  is  in  every  way  most 
grounds  to  relegate  our  Lord  to  the  class  of  masterly.  If  the  work  in  its  completene&s 
men  of  mere  religious  genius,  denying  Him  fulfil  the  promise  of  this  instalment,  it  will 
both  supernatural  character  and  superhuman  I  be  an  exposition  of  the  Divine  character  and 
power,  have  been  efficiently  dealt  with  a  "  " 
thousand  times.  We  content  ourselves  with 
simply  indicating  them. 

Dr.  Weiss's  new  Life  of  Jesus,  of  which 
only  the  first  volume,  carrying  us  down  to 
the  marriage  in  Gana  of  Galilee,  is  before  us, 
takes  a  different  standpoint.  He  occupies 
orthodox  ground,  only  he  vindicates  it  by  the 
freest  historical  criticism.  He  does  not  ac- 
cept the  position  that  the  alternative  of  criti- 
cal scepticism  is  unscientific  and  unintelligent 
Ijelief.  He  contends  that  belief  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  Christ  and  His  work  generally 


mission  of  our  Lord  more  thorough  and  pene- 
trating and  conclusive  than  any  that  we  yet 
po|Ssess.  Its  severe  historical  method,  its  lofty 
spiritual  conceptions,  and  its  masterly  analy- 
sis, mark  an  epoch  in  christological  apologe- 
tics 

Biblical  TTieology  of  the  New  Testament, 
By  Dr.  Bernard  Weiss.  Vol.  II.  (For- 
eign Theological  Library.)  Edinburgh  :  T. 
and  T.  Clark. 

The  work  which  this  volume  completes  is 
accepted  by  the  Church,  is  demanded  by  the  '  one  of  no  ordinary  strength  and  acumen.  It 
last  issues  of  scholarly  investigation.  He  be- 1  is  an  exposition  of  the  theology  of  the  books 
gins  therefore  by  a  strictly  historical  criticism  .  of  the  New  Testament,  arranged  scientifically 
of  the  Gospels  as  human  compositions — inde-  i  — that  is,  according  to  their  authorship  and 
pendent,  that  is,  of  all  theories  of  Divine  in-  j  development.  It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  many 
spiration — and  thus  reaches  his  conclusion  years  of  New  Testament  exegesis  and  theolo- 
gical study,  as  will  be  gathered  from  what  we 
have  said  concerning  the  same  author's  '  Life 
of  Christ.'  His  standpoint  is  that  of  liberal 
orthodoxy.  He  makes  admissions  in  both 
works  which  we  should  hesitate  to  endorse  ; 


not  by  dogmatic  but  by  historic  methods. 
He  thinks  the  common  source  of  the  Synop- 
tics to  have  been  Matthew's  Aramaic  Gospel, 
written  in  the  year  67.  Adhering  to  the  tra- 
dition that  Mark  derived  much  of  his  material 


from  Peter,  he  dates  the  second  Gospel  in  the  but  his  grasp  of  the  great  evangelical  truths 
year  67.  The  Greek  Matthew  is  an  original  of  Christianity  is  very  fimu  He  does  not  at- 
document  incorporating  the  Aramaic  Gospel,  i  t«mpt  to  harmonize  all  the  writings  of  the 
and  making  use  of  Mark's  historical  back-  New  Testament  into  one  exact  system  of  theo- 
ground,  written  about  the  year  70  by  a  Jew  logy.  He  recognizes  the  distinct  individuali- 
of  the  dispersion.  Luke,  a  Greek  physician  j  ties  and  doctrinal  developments  of  Paul  and 
and  companion  of  Paul,  used  the  Aramaic  I  Peter,  James  and  John,  and  he  finds  their 
Gospel  and  Mark's  Gospel,  and,  perhaps,  i  unity  in  fundamental  principles  centring  in 
other  documentary  sources,  but  not  our  pres-  Christ  rather  than  in  exact  forms  of  embodi- 
ent  first  Gospel,  and,  probably,  sought  to  '  ment.  He  propounds  no  theory  of  inspira- 
show  how  Paul's   doctrine   was  rooted  in    tion,  but  holds  that  New  Testament  teaching 


the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  date  is  un- 
certain, but  is  probably  between  a.d.  70-80. 
The  author's  discussions  on  the  question  of 
the  Gospel  of  John  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  apostle,  written  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  first  century.  We  can 
only  refer  our  readers  to  the  masterly  way  in 


is  the  veritable  Word  of  God  through  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit  possessed  by  the 
teachers.  Whether  by  this  he  means  that 
all  who  are  full  of  God's  Spirit  are  in  like 
manner  inspired  is  not  clear.  If  so,  we 
think  that  the  concession  is  more  than  the 
evidence  warrants.     On  other  points  also  we 


which  the  purpose  and  composition  of  John's !  think  Dr.  Weiss  has  made  concessions  which 
Gospel  are  expounded — the  way  especially  in  |  are  both  perilous  and  excessive.  But  the 
which  the  recorded  discourses  of  our  Lord  are  '  general  vahie  of  his  work  is  very  great.  With 
accounted  for.  The  exposition  is  so  detailed,  I  full  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God,  the 
and  the  indications  are  so  eJight  and  subtle,  \  author  has  combined  a  searching  analysis  and 


that  while  they  amount  to  an  absolute  de- 
monstration of  the  essential  authenticity  of 
the  record,  the  position  can  scarcely  without 


profound  thinking-out  of  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing and  scope  of  the  Divine  teaching.  Per- 
haps the  significance  of  the  work  is  its  disre- 


langer  of  misapprehension  be  summarized  in  '  gard  of  theories  and  systems,  and  its  vigorous 
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a  sentence.  While  the  atithor  disclaims  the 
verbal  accuracy  which  a  stenographer  pro- 
duces, and  while  he  admits  completion  of 
idea  by  aggregating  things  said  at  different 
times,  he  contends  for  a  substantial  accuracy 
that  suffices  for  all  authoritative  purposes, 

and  that  rationalistic  criticism  is  powerless  to  '  throughout  the  confident  and  even  triumph- 
aifect.     His  method  of  dealing  w^ith  the  re-  ant  tone  of  strong  conviction.     The  gospel  of 


endeavours  to  get  simply  at  the  meaning  of 
what  is  taught.  The  Christian  system  is 
traced  in  a  masterly  way  in  its  connection 
with  the  old  dispensation  ;  and  the  theologi- 
cal embodiments  of  Paul  and  John  are  care- 
fully  and  profoundly   analyzed.     There   is 
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Jesus  Christ  is  a  great  inspiration  to  the 
writer,  and  he  makes  his  readers  partakers 
of  it.   The  book  is  in  every  way  a  notable  one. 

Does  Science  aid  Faith  in  regard  to  Creation  f 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Cotterill,  D.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

This  is  a  new  addition  to  Messrs.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton's  'Theological  library/  and 
it  well  deserves  its  place.  Dr.  Cotterill  is  not 
only  a  thoughtful  theologian,  but  he  is,  if  not 
a  man  of  science,  well  read  in  the  literature 
of  science,  which  he  has  taken  good  care  to 
master.  The  leading  argument  of  the 
volume  is  founded  on  the  lack  of  anything 
final  in  the  results  of  science  ;  or,  in  the  apt 
words  of  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  *  the  rate 
of  change  of  scientific  hypothesis.'  Con- 
sidering that  the  discovery  of  one  fact,  of  ap- 
parently slight  importance  at  first,  has  com- 
pelled general  readjustment  of  scientific 
theories ;  and  that  scientific  men,  by  their  in- 
defatigable prosecution  of  their  inquiries, 
favour  the  id^a  that  there  is  still  '  much  land 
to  conquer '  in  their  own  sphere,  and  thus  at 
every  step  admit  the  possibility  of  further  re- 
adjustments of  this  kind  becoming  necessary, 
it  is  astonishing  that  so  much  dogmatism 
should  prevail  with  respect  to  the  validity  of 
revelation.  60  far  as  things  have  gone,  as 
Dr.  Cotterill  forcibly  points  out  with  regard 
to  the  Creation,  the  *  last  results  of  science ' 
are  in  favour  of  the  Scripture  account  on  an 
enlightened  interpretation  of  its  terms. 
Viewed,  indeed,  on  the  evolutionary  princi- 
ple, it  seems  exact  and  compendious,  as  do 
several  other  portions  of  the  sacred  scriptures. 
Because  science  is  so  essentially  progressive, 
it  should  be  undogmatio;  and  this  is  the 
lesson  that  Dr.  Cotterill  in  many  forms,  but 
without  anything  offensive  in  his  terms, 
effectually  reads  to  scientific  men.  His 
volume,  he  says,  is  not  for  doubters,  but  for 
believers,  to  establish  them  and  set  them  at 
rest  about  difficulties :  but  it  will  profit  men 
of  science  to  consider  what  such  a  man  has 
thought  and  said  on  many  points.  Particu- 
larly is  this  the  case  with  the  chapters  headed 
*  Law  in  Creation '  and  *  Evolution. '  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  compelled  to  become  a  wit- 
ness bearer  for  Dr.  Cotterill's  point  of  view, 
and  Dr.  Hackel  is  finely  dealt  with  on  pp.  152- 
lo3  for  his  somewhat  patronizing  way  of  treat- 
ing Moses  after  he  had  found  the  germ  of  his 
own  development  in  the  Mosaio  account.  The 
chapter  on  '  The  Teachings  of  St.  Augustine 
in  reference  to  the  Creation '  is  one  of  the 
ablest  we  have  read.  Though  Dr.  Cotterill's 
volume  does  not  profess  to  be  logically  ex- 
haustive, it  is  generally  effective,  on  the 
whole  ground  that  it  traverses,  original,  sug- 
gestive, weighty.  We  cannot  believe  that  any 
man  of  education  and  honest  mind  could 
read  it  without  feeling  that  such  doubts  as'  he 
may  have  had  about  the  Scripture  and  inspi- 
ration were  relieved,  if  not  completely  dissi- 
pated. We  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  new  style  of  apolo- 
getics which  is  now  demanded. 


The  Emdential  Value  of  tJie  Holy  EucharisL 
Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1879,  1880. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  MacIiEar,  D.D.  Mac- 
nullan  and  Co. 

Christian  institutions — the  Sabbath,  the 
Church,  and  the  Lord's  Supper — have  ever 
been  regarded  as  important  elements  of  Chris- 
tian evidence.  That  these  should  have  come 
into  existence  coeval  with  Christianity,  and. 
have  continued  in  unbroken  tradition  from 
the  beginning  until  now,  is  conclusive  proof 
of  the  historic  truth  of  Christianity,  and  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  some  of  its  important 
truths.  No  work  exists,  however,  so  full  and 
systematic  in  its  treatment  of  the  evidential 
value  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  this.  The  first 
part  of  the  work  is  a  development  of  the  al- 
most startling  revolution  in  Teligious  ideas 
and  in  religious  worship  which  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  marks.  Th©  cessation 
of  the  old  scriptural  ritual,  and  the  substitu- 
tion for  it  of  a  pure  spiritual  conception  em- 
bodied in  simple  commemorative  symbols,  is, 
to  say  the  very  least,  a  very  remarkable  revo- 
lution in  almost  universal  ideas  concerning 
sacrificial  worship.  The  second  part  of  the 
work  deals  with  our  Lord's  predictions  of 
His  passion,  commemorated  in  the  institution 
of  the  Supper^  and  brings  Dr.  Maclear  face  to 
face  with  critical  questions  affecting  their 
genuineness  and  meaning.  We 'are  glad  to 
see  that  Dr.  Maclear  forbears  claiming  for 
the  expressions  uttered  in  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum  (John  vi.)  any  anticipative  refer- 
ence to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their  reference 
was  higher  and  more  profoundly  spiritual  than 
this.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  with  care 
and  fulness,  and  reproduces  in.a  very  conclu- 
sive way  both  the  truths  that  our  Lord  taught 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  utterance. 
The  third  part  shows  the  connection  between 
the  memorial  of  our  Lord's  death,  which  the 
Supper  commemorates,  and  His  agony,  cross, 
and  risen  life  as  giving  meaning  and  charac- 
ter to  it.  The  only  possible  explanation  of 
it  and  of  its  observance  is  death  conquered  by 
life.  The  subject  is  treated  succinctly  yet 
adequately,  and  without  any  of  those  sacra- 
mentarian  claims  which  so  revolt  simple  be- 
lievers in  the  spiritual  character  of  Christian- 
ity. 

Katural  Law  in  the  spiritual  World,  By 
Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  Hod- 
der and  Stoughton; 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
book,  but  it  hardly  accomplishes  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  perform.  Mr.  Drummond  tells  us 
that  his  line  of  thought  on  the  grand  subject 
of  t^e  relation  of  the  natural  and  spiritual 
world  unconsciously  developed  itself  in  his 
mind  as  he  proceeded  in  the  task  of  lecturing 
to  two  very  different  audiences  on  two  very 
different  themes — to  young  men  on  the  natu- 
ural  sciences,  and  to  working  men  on  Sun- 
days on  subjects  of  a  moral  and  religious 
character.  Broadly  taken,  Mr.  Drummond 
aims  at  finding  some  scientific  basis  for  what 
in  Swcdenborg's  phraseology  is  *correspon- 
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dence  * — an  idea  which  has  in  one  form  or 
other  been  recognized  by  all  mystics — that 
the  natural  object  thou  seest  is  bnt  a  sym- 
bol of  what  is  unseen  and  spirituaL  Tenny- 
son, Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  thinkers  of  a  cer- 
tain type,  from  Plato  downwards,  have  been 
at  one  on  this ;  and  Mr.  Drummond  in  his 
preface-  leads  us  to  look  for  something  of  the 
nature  of  demonstration,  of  strictly  reasoned 
results.  As  it  is,  we  simply  have  under  va- 
rious heads,  for  which  well-known  scientific 
terms  are  used,  a  series  of  facts  and  reflec- 
tions presented  to  us  illustrative  of  certain 
analogies  or  symbolisms,  which  it  is  difficult 
not  to  accept  from  the  standpoint  proper  to 
the  theme.  Mr.  Drummond  is  most  attrac- 
tive in  his  style ;  he  has  read  and  thought  to 
good  purpose,  but  these  chapters  are  not  logi- 
cally tauty  or  from  the  side  of  argument  con- 
vincing. With  a  man  of  so  much  ingenuity 
and  insight,  it  could  not  be  but  that  we  should 
have  fine  suggestions ;  and  here  and  there  ex- 
cellent separate  points  are  made,  as  against 
agnosticism  and  materialism — a  favourite  sug- 
gestion being  that  just  as  natural  science  has 
failed  through  not  being  in  the  line  of  nature, 
so  theologies  have  failed  from  the  same 
cause.  Ai  ccUastrophic  geology  had  to  give 
place  to  uniformitarianismy  so  catastrophic 
theology  must  give  place  to  theology  In  the 
line  of  nature.  But  we  confess  that,  how- 
ever much  may  be  gained  for  direct  moral 
and  spiritual  impression  by  finding  in  scien- 
tific ^  degeneration '  a  type  or  symbol  of  spir- 
itual degeneration,  the  grand  object  is  not 
attained,  or  very  much  furthered.  But  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  we  have  not  appre- 
ciated Mr.  Drummond^s  book  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  literature  and  religious  thought ;  we 
have,  and  in  that  view  cordially  recommend 
it. 

T7i€  Westminster  Assembly :  its  History  and 
Standards.  Being  the  Baird  Lectures  for 
1882.  By  Alexander  F.  MrrcHELL,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  St. 
Mary^s  College,  St.  Andrews.  James  Nis- 
bet  and  Co. 

Scotland  owes  much  to  Dr.  Mitchell  of  St. 
Andrews.  At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation had  almost  risen  to  a  revolt 
against  the  trammels  of  the  Confession,  and 
a  strong  tendency  had  set  in  to  qualify  and 
to  demand  the  modification,  if  not  even  the 
abrogation,  of  that '  standard '  of  the  Church, 
he  was  firm  in  representing  its  historical  and 
philosophical  value,  and  the  *  disruption  of 
continuity'  that  would  inevitably  accrue 
to  a  Church  that  had  thus  boldly  cut 
itself  adrift  from  its  past.  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  in  spite  of  all  _that  has  been 
claimed  for  him  on  the  Broad  Church  side, 
especially  by  English  Broad  Churchmen,  was 
in  essential  agreement  with  Dr.  Mitchell  hero 
— a  position  in  which  he  became  only  the 
more  firm  the  longer  that  he  lived.  Dr.  Mac- 
leod reached  his  position  in  this  matter  from 
the  ^conviction  that  for  effective,  practical 
parochial  work,  some  such  backbone  of  com- 
prehensive dogmatic  confession  was  essential ; 


that  nothing  was  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  to 
unity  and  peace  than  any  racucal  levelling 
down,  or  as  Kingsley  said  in  *'  Alton  Locke/ 
the  endeavour  to  prove  a  general  likeness  on 
the  principle  *  o '  wants  o'  breeks.'  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell comes  to  it  from  the  side  of  the  scientific 
theologian.  The  cautious  spirit  and  the  con- 
stant practioe  of  these  men  have  influenced 
and  modified  the  utterances  of  leaders  like 
Principal  Tulloch.  There  is  a  certain  signifi- 
cancy  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Mitchell  was  pre- 
vented from  treating  another  subject  he  had 
chosen  for  the  Baird  Lectures,  and  took  up 
the  Westminster  Confession ;  for  it  is,  in  an 
express  sense,  his  subject,  and  he  has  here 
treated  it  with  a  deamess  of  historical  sur- 
vey and  a  fulness  of  philosophical  thought 
alike  remarkable.  The  last  lecture,  which 
contains  the  *'  practical  application,'  if  we  may 
speak  so,  shows  how  much  civil  and  religious 
liberty  owes  to  the  Puritan  principle,  as  well 
as  Puritan  zeal  and  devotion  in  practical  re- 
ligious work  and  benevolence.  The  earlier 
lectures  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  Puritan 
spirit  from  Tudor  and  earlier  Stuart  times 
down  to  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  The 
Westminster  Assembly  did  other  work  besides 
compiling  the  'Westminster  Confession,' 
which  was  meant  to  be  the  creed  of  the  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Dr. 
MitchelPs  lectures,  treating  of  the  Assembly 
and  its  works  and  objects,  are  most  valuable 
in  view  of  the  general  results.  Throughout 
he  writes  with  the  tone  of  authority  as  well 
as  of  sincerity,  yet  it  is  with  moderation  and 
due  r^^ard  for  the  convictions  of  others.  In 
ouropmion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contnbutions  recently  made  to  historical  the- 
ology, and  we  recommend  it  to  students  end 
those  who  are  interested  in  tracing  the  devel- 
opment of  opinion  and  belief,  and  the  subtle 
and  unexpected  ways  in  which  they  are  mod- 
ified by  many  influences.  This  all  the  tnore 
that  Dr.  Mitchell  only  claims  whatistiisdue 
when  he  says  that,  *he  has  endeavoured  to 
give  prominence  to  aspects  of  the  history 
which  have  hitherto  been  overlooked,  and  to 
treat  more  briefly  of  those  which  have  been 
previously  dwelt  on.' 

The  Free  Church  Principle:  Its  Character 
and  History,  The  First  Series  of  the 
Chalmers  Lectures.  By  Sir  Henry  Well- 
wood  MoNCRiEFF,  Bart.,  D.D.,  Senior  Prin- 
cipal Clerk  of  the  Free  Church  General  As- 
sembly, and  Senior  Pastor  of  Free  St. 
Cuthbert's  Church,  Edinburgh.  Macniven 
and  Wallace. 

Mr.  Robert  Macfie,  a  rich  Free  Churchman, 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  £5000  to  found  a  lec- 
tureship whose  object  should  be  to  expound 
the  principle  of  spiritual  independence,  and 
these  lectures  by  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Mon- 
crieff  form  the  first  series  of  the  *  Chalmers' 
Lectures.'  Though  they  are  perhaps  too  lim- 
ited in  their  references  for  English  readers, 
and  take  for  granted  too  much  knowledge  of 
facts  and  of  Scottish  Church-court  procedurt*, 
they  are  relieved,  especially  in  the  outset,  by 
biographic  illustration  which  does  much  to 
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compensate.  Loyalty  to  the  great  men  of  the 
Church,  and  to  Dr.  Chalmers  in  particular, 
has  led  Sir  Henry  Moncheff  to  devote  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  making  clear  the  processes  by 
which  they  were  led  to  the  position  they 
finally  adopted,  and  with  such  magnificent 
results  in  the  end.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  this  is  done  with  ^at  insight  and 
skill,  and  is  deeply  interestmg,  because  his 
convictions  respecting  Church  government 
kept  pace  with  nis  inner  personal  experience 
and  development  of  the  spiritual  life.  As  he 
escaped  from  Moderatism  and  ail  its  accom- 
paniments, thespiritual  freedom  of  the  Church 
became  of  more  and  more  account  to  him. 
He  saw  that  indifference  to  this  subject  had 
in  the  past  been  allied  with  deadness  in  the 
parishes,  and  this  conviction  came  to  pene- 
trate his  whole  life.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff 
sets  forward  this  fact  effectively  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  demonstrating  how  completely  this 
idea  was  a  resuscitation  of  the  principles 
which  had  actuated  the  founders  and  early 
fathers  of  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the 
statements  of  the  exponents  of  Establishment 
views,  from  the  Duke  of  Aigyll  and  Dean 
Stanley  down  to  Dr.  Ohurteris  and  Dr.  Story 
of  Boseneath.  The  position  of  the  men  who 
nowadays  stand  for  spiritual  independence  or 
co-ordination  of  the  two  powers  (which  Pres- 
ident Hope  too  bluntly  declar^  from  the 
legal  point  of  view  to  be  a  figment)  is  pre- 
cisely a  reproduction  of  what  has  been  claimed 
by  Knox  and  Melville  and  the  rest,  and  cor- 
responds with  much  in  doctrine  that  had  been 
laid  down  by  Luther  and  continental  Bef  orm- 
ers.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  wherever  else  he 
may  fail,  does  not  fail  in  making  it  clear  what 
spiritual  independence  is.  He  analyzes  the 
dedsions  of  lawyers,  as  well  as  the  speeches  of 
divines,  and  shows  how  patronage  was  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  it;  and  that  the 
Veto  Act  (by  which  it  was  put  in  the  power 
of  the  parishioners  to  veto  the  patron^s  pres- 
entee) was  a  mere  makeshift  and  no  more. 
From  the  events  of  the  twenty  years  preced- 
ing the  Disruption,  the  Disruption  had  be- 
come inevitable — ^as  much  because  of  the 
doubtful  utterances  of  politicians,  who  began 
to  feel  that  they  were  surrounded  by  quick- 
sands, as  anything  else.  The  utterly  incon- 
sistent statements  of  men  like  Dr.  Charteris 
and  Dr.  Story  are  exposed.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  specimen — 

^  It  is  not  a  good  sign  of  the  state  of  opin- 
ion in  the  existing  Scottish  Establishment 
when  one  of  her  leading  lecturers  fJlows  him- 
self to  represent  the  views  of  John  Knox  as 
devout  theocratic  imaginations,  and  those  of 
Andrew  Melville  as  **  haughty  Hildebrand- 
ism.^'  .  .  .  Do  the  advocates  of  the  existing 
Establishment  in  Scotland  agree  with  Dr. 
Story  in  denouncing  the  view  of  Andrew 
Melville  as  "  haughty  Hildebrandism  "  ?  If 
they  do,  then  no  wonder  that  they  differ  from 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  subject 
of  spirital  independence,  for  they  fail 
to  understand  what  spiritual  independence 
is.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  quotes  Mr.  Amot's 
smart  parody   of  Sydney  Smithes    remark 


that  it  required  a  surgical  operation  to 
get  a  joke  into  the  head  of  a  Scotchman,  to 
the  effect  that  ^  a  miraculous  operation  seemed 
essential  to  convey  a  true  conception  of  spir- 
itual independence  to  the  mind  of  an  English- 
man.' But  to  this  we  demur.  The  Free 
Churches  of  England  testify  to  the  contrarj- — 
the  more  that  they  have  suffered  greater  dis- 
ability and  social  proscription  than  has  fallen, 
in  recent  days  at  all  events,  to  the  lot  of 
Dissent  in  Scotland.  Manv  Englishmen  will 
read  this  book  and  delight  in  its  wide  historic 
survey  and  close  reasoning :  only  they  will 
feel  that  it  is  a  pity  Scotchmen  when  treating 
such  subjects  have  so  little  eye  to  the  wante 
of  those  who  must  look  at  their  affairs  from 
a  distance,  and  cannot  help  themselves.  It 
is,  in  this  respect,  that  men  like  Dean  Stanley 
have  so  great  an  advantage  over  them.  Let 
them  try  to  cultivate  his  picturesqueness  and 
power  to  illustrate  his  position  by  instances 
from  the  widest  points  of  the  circle. 

The  Kingdom  of  AlWsrael :  its  History, 
Literature^  arid  Worship,  By  James  Sime, 
M.  A. ,  F.  B.  S.  £.    James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Mr.  Sime  has  brought  historical  insight  and 
considerable  critical  ingenuity  to  the  great 
work  he  has  taken  in  hand.  For  great  work 
it  truly  is,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  se- 
vere analysis  and  purgation  to  which  the 
Hebrew  documents  nave  recently  been  sub- 
jected. Mr.  Sime,  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
these  critics,  would  no  doubt  be  taunted  with 
accepting  too  easily  whatever  is  calculated  to 
aid  him  to  a  complete  and  flowing  narrative ; 
but,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  has 
gained  his  object  of  presenting  a  natural  and 
interesting  story,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
manages  to  show  some  skill  in  discrimination 
of  character  and  the  tracing  out  of  motives. 
He  does  not  profess  an  exhaustive  scrutiny  of 
sources,  but  avails  himself  of  results,  and  his 
work  may  be  regarded  as  another  proof  of 
the  grand,  consistency  and  naturalness  which, 
in  spite  of  defects,  transpositions,  and  so- 
called  interpolations  in  the  ancient  record,  lie 
at  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  As 
Mr.  Sime  weU  says,  'An  ancient  book  in 
which  unvarying  smoothness  distinguishes  the 
narrative,  will  always  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. A  brief  record  of  remote  antiquity, 
which  contains  no  difficulty  in  fact  or  in  law, 
may  be  a  record  from  which  all  difficulties 
have  been  skilfully  and  designedly  removed.' 
An  English  judge  once  remarked,  on  hearing 
minutely  circumstantial  evidence,  that '  when 
a  lock  works  too  smoothly,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  has  been  oiled.*  On  this  principle, 
so  well  illustrated  here  in  several  of  its  appli- 
cations, minor  discrepancy  or  contradiction  is 
shown  to  be  no  evidence  of  ungenuineness. 
Mr.  Sime's  book  is  not  a  critical  or  philo- 
sophical r4sum4  like  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman's 
*  Hebrew  Monarchy,  nor  is  it  a  series  of  mas- 
terly portraits,  like  Dean  Stanley's  '  Jewish 
Church ' — he  has  neither  the  powerful  thought 
of  the  one  nor  the  eloquence  and  pictorial 
vigour  of  the  other  ;  but  it  is  a  careful  digest 
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of  the  history,  with  such  remarks  and  expla- 
nations as  to  render  it  easily  grasped  in  its 
main  outlines.  David,  Saul,  and  Samuel  are 
especially  sketched  with  a  clear  pencil,  and 
the  effect  of  their  peculiar  tendencies  on  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom  effectively  indicated. 
Mr.  Sime  sometimes,  in  passing,  says  acute 
things  on  incidental  points,  as  witness  his  re- 
marks on  the  difference  between  sculptured 
records  and  written  records,  and  the  inference 
drawn  at  pp.  421-428,  from  the  spirit  in  which 
the  horse  is  referred  to  in  the  last  four  books 
of  Moses.  If  not  powerfully  original,  this 
book  is  fitted  to  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to 
the  student. 

Addresses  and  Sennons  delivered  during  a 
Visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
1878.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Westminster.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Slight  as  some  of  these  sketches  are,  being 
mere  reports  of  speeches  at  banquets  and 
other  meetings,  and  relies  to  addresses,  &c. ; 
from  Presbyterians,  "Wesleyans,  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists  as  well  as  Episcopalians, 
we  are  very  glad  to  possess  them,  as  further 
indications  of  the  catholic  sympathies  and 
essential  charities  of  their  author.  No  man 
was  more  entirely  free  from  professional  or 
conventional  exclusiveness.  We  have  met 
with  clergymen  who  found  in  the  United 
States  only  constant  causes  of  offence  and 
disappointment ;  but  this  was  only  because 
of  the  professional  and  ecclesiastical  antennsB 
which  they  carried  with  them.  Dean  Stanley 
had  not  a  particle  of  this  in  his  recognition 
of  other  churches  and  ministers.  There  was 
no  latent  reserve ;  one  man  was  as  good  as 
another.  His  sympathies  were  human,  not 
professional.  He  was  a  lover  of  all  good 
men.  We  once  heard  him  say  in  Sion  College 
to  the  clergy  of  London,  concerning  a  very 

E renounced  Congregationalist,  *  I  tMnk  my 
riend's  orders  every  whit  as  valid  as  my  own.' 
He  found  in  the  States  what  he  took  there — 
large  brotherhood,  generosity,  and  affection, 
together  with  the  special  respect  which  his 
genius  and  life  demanded.  His  speeches  and 
sermons,  therefore,  are  appreciative  and  sym- 
pathetic, while  they  are  thoroughly  fresh  and 
manly.  Nine  or  ten  sermons  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence  are  included  in  the  volume.  It 
would,  we  think,  be  profitable  even  to  Ameri- 
can Episcopalians  to  listen  to  their  fearless 
charities  and  far-reachins;  principles  of  (Chris- 
tian life  and  brotherhood. 

Modern  Missions  and  Culture :  tJieir  Mutual 
Relations,  By  Dr.  Gustav  Warnbck. 
Translated  from  the  Grerman  by  Thomas 
Smith,  I).D.    Edinburgh :  James  Gemmell. 

Dr.  Thomas  Smith  introduces  this  work, 
which  he  has  translated  with  no  little  tact 
and  fidelity,  in  a  manner  the  most  modest 
and  effective*  Ho  tells  us  that,  as  Professor 
of  Evangelistic  Theology  in  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  he  was  studying  the  subject  of 
missions,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  an 
original  treatise,  dealing  more  particularly 


with  their  bearings  on  culture.  In  the 
course  of  his  studies  he  came  across 
the  work  of  Dr.  Wameck,  which  he  read. 
Being  convinced  that  Dr.  Wameck 's  volome 
was  superior  to  anything  he  himself  could 
write,  he  set  about  translating  it  into  English. 
instead  of  attempting  a  work  of  his  own. 
This  is  the  more  noteworthy  and  the  mon- 
honotlrable  to  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  points — and  points  which  a 
smaUer  mind  would  have  been  apt  to  magiiif) 
out  of  all  proportion — on  which  Dr.  SoiitL 
might  have  felt  warmly.  One  of  theee  is  tht» 
question  of  the  success  of  Dr.  Duff^s  method<% 
in  Calcutta.  Dr.  Wameck  holds  that  though 
they  were  successful  educationaUy,  they  weiv 
not  so  evangelically;  and  Dr.  Smith,  who 
was  for  twenty  years  assistant  to  Dr.  Duif  in 
India,  produces  evidence  to  rebut  this  p08i< 
tion.  This  is  the  chief  subject  on  which  Dr. 
Smith  dwells  in  his  introduction,  and  he  for- 
tifies his  position  by  facts  derived  from  the 
results  of  the  system  as  still  pursued  by  that 
admirable  scholar  and  teacher,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Madras.  Dr.  Wameck  pretty  well  traverae^ 
the  whole  field  of  the  work  for  illustratioDs 
of  his  theme.  Culture,  in  his  sense  of  th«* 
word,  includes  the  development  of  the  indu:^ 
trial  and  truly  social  instincts — the  power  of 
uniting  for  an  end  that  is  in  reality  imperso- 
nal. In  Asia,  Africa,  the  South  Pacific,  in 
Labrador  and  Thibet,  among  Bed  Indiauft. 
negroes,  Japanese,  and  Mongols  alUce,  hr 
traces  the  process  of  amelioration  and  im- 
provement, and  sets  forth  results  in  a  verr 
clear  and  convincing  way.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  he  has  paid  attention  to  Lovedale 
and  the  other  establishments  in  South  Africa 
on  the  same  basis ;  and  (dso  that  he  does  full 
justice  to  the  surprising  devotion  and  hero- 
ism of  the  Moravians,  whose  work,  viewvd 
from  the  point  of  view  he  has  choeen«  wa» 
singularly  successful  and  blessed.  We  cookl 
almost  have  wished  that  Dr.  Wameck  had 
quoted,  or  that  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  had  men- 
tioned  in  a  note,  the  high  testimony  given  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  in  his  'Abode  of  Snow.** 
to  the  Moravians  in  Lahaul,  in  Thibet,  when* 
he  says  that  they  have  made  the  wildemea^ 
(Lahaul  is  literally  wilderness)  to  bloasom  wa 
the  rose  both  literally  and  metaphoricmlly. 
and  have,  with  the  utmost  quietude  and 
effect,  made  themselves  a  centre  of  cultnnp 
for  that  remote  part  of  the  earth.  But  dci 
writer  can  say  everything,  and  Dr.  Tbomaf 
Smith  deserves  thanks  for  having  introdoeed 
English  readers  to  a  writer  who  has  said  fo 
much  and  said  it  so  well. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Translated  by 
Various  Oriental  Scholars.  Edited  by  Max 
MuLLER.  Vol.  XVll.  Vinaya  Tfjei^  JrtL^s- 
lated  from  the  Pdli  by  T.  W.  Rhts  I>atisi« 

and  Hermann  Oldenbcru.    Part  II. 

The  Mahdtagga.   V.-X.    The  ViuUanooQ. 
I.-III.      Vol.    XXIII.       77i<f   Zendoft^Ut. 
Part  II.    The  StrSzahs,  Yasis  and  SyJyit^ 
Translated  by  James  Darmestrsr.  Oxfon! 
Clarendon  Press. 

The  Vinaya  Texts  are  part  of  the  mrred 
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literature  of  the  Buddhists  which  contain 
regulations  for  the  outward  life  of  the  Budd- 
hi^  Samgha,  or  monks.  These  are  connected 
by  a  doubtful  tradition  with  Upili,  one  of 
Grotama^s  personal  disciples.  The  Yinaya 
Pitoka  is  divided  into  two  sections :  the  Sutta- 
vibhainga,  chiefly  assuming  to  be  the  very 
words  of  Buddha  himself,  and  the  Ehandha- 
kas — the  former  containing  the  rules  of  the 
Samgha,  the  latter  an  account  of  the  ceremo- 
nies connected  with  admission  to  it,  and  with 
its  special  seasons,  &c. ,  the  basis  of  both  be- 
ing historically  connected  with  Buddha  him- 
self, and  both  leading  to  liturgical  formular- 
ies wherein  the  regulations  were  embodied. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  translators  the  alleged 
historical  connections  with  Buddha  are  mere 
inventions.  The  compilations  are  valuable 
for  the  traditional  light  which  they,  throw 
upon  early  Buddhism  and  its  early  controver- 
sies. A  former  volume  (xiii.)  gave  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  translation  of  the  Vinaya 
Pi^aka.  It  is  here  continued.  The  volume^ 
consists  entirely  of  rubrical  directions  for 
the  outward  life,  some  of  which,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  are  very  curious. 

The  first  part  of  the  Zend-avesta,  consist- 
ing of  the  Yendfddd,  is  contained  in  vol.  iv. 
of  the  series.  The  second  part  containing  the 
Sirozahs,  Ya^,  and  Nyiyw  is  contained  in 
the  volume  before  us,  the  xxiii.  It  is  a  some- 
what clumsy  arrangement  to  have,  as  in 
several  volumes  of  the  series,  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  same  work  numbered  so 
far  apart  from  each  other.  Thus  we  have 
Qur'dn^  Part  I.  vol.  vi.  ;  Part  II.  vol.  ix. 
Pahlavi  Texts,  Part  I.  vol.  v.  ;  Part  II.  vol. 
xviii.  Sacred  Laws,  Part  I.  vol.  ii. ;  Part  11. 
vol.  xiv.  Yinaya  Text«,  Part  I.  vol.  xiii. ; 
Part  II.  vol.  xvii.  The  Zend-aveeta,  Part  I. 
Tol.  iv.  ;  Part  II.  vol.  xxiii.  This  awkward- 
ness might  easily  have  been  obviated.  In  his 
able  and  interesting  introduction  to  Part  I., 
Mr.  parmesteter  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
discovery,  interpretation,  and  character  of 
the  Zend-avesta,  to  our  remarks  on  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers.  The  first  part,  the 
Vendidid,  treats  of  religious  laws.  The 
second  part  treats  of  the  mythical  and  legend- 
ary lore  of  Zoroastrianism,  and  is  full  of 
interest  to  the  students  of  comparative  my- 
thology. The  annotations  are  full  and  im- 
portant in  their  elucidations.  Several  of  the 
Ya^ts  or  liturgical  ascriptions  are  lost.  They 
were  burnt,  it  is  said,  by  Alexander  the 
Oreat.  The  Sirozah,  signifying '  thirty  days,  * 
is  the  name  of  a  prayer  composed  of  thirty 
invocations  addr^sed  to  the  several  Izeds,  or 
deities,  who  preside  over  thirty  days  of  the 
month.  We  can  obviously  only  thus  indicate 
the  character  of  the  works. 

The  Historic  Faith :  Short  Lectures  on  tlie 
Apostles^  Creed.  By  Brooki  Foss  West- 
COTT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.    MacmiUan  and  Co. 

Br.  "Westcott,  in  this  volume,  presents  us 
with  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  delivered  at  Peterborough  in  the  sum- 


mer of  1880,  during  the  course  of  his  ordinary 
residence  there  as  canon.  His  object,  as  he 
tells  us,  was  to  show  the  direct  bearing  of  the 
different  articles  of  our  historic  faith  upon 
our  view  of  the  world  and  of  life.  Dr  West- 
cott adds  that  Hhere  is  no  fear  lest 
the  creed  should  appear  to  be  merely  a 
collection  of  propositions  leading  to  certain 
intellectual  consequences ;  as  it  is  felt 
to  be  an  inspiration  of  duty.'  His  treatment 
is  not  simply  historical  or  exegeticaJ;  he  en- 
deavours in  his  discourses  to  interweave  prac- 
tical exhortation,  and  taking  occasion  by  the 
hand,  to  work  for  edification  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted  that  Canon 
Westcott  did  not  reserve  fis  treatment  of  the 
creed  for  professorial  lectures,  when  greater 
severity  of  treatment  might  have  been  de- 
manded, and  when  an  exhaustive  and  logical 
annotation  would  have  been  in  place.  As  it 
is,  several  modes  of  treatment  have  play, 
each  weakening  the  other,  and  there  are 
traces  of  a  certain  easy  acquiescence  in  using 
phrases,  just  as  it  suits  him  at  the  moment 
for  the  purpose  he  has  in  view  in  the  cathe- 
dral pulpit.  For  example,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  viewed  loosely  for  certain  pur- 
poses, it  is  allowable  enough  for  a  preacher 
to  allegorize,  to  relieve  terms  of  materialistic 
deposits  of  meaning,  if  thereby  general  spir- 
itual impression  is  sure  to  be  promoted.  But 
the  line  ought  to  be  rigidly  drawn,  or  else  you 
will  soon  find  all  creeds  under  an  extended 
and  common  treatment  of  this  kind  vanish- 
ing in  the  inane,  as  they  did  under  the  hands 
of  the  Grerman  rationalists.  Canon  Westcott, 
in  dealing  with  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
(or  flesh),  takes  great  pains  to  demonstrate 
that  this  does  not  really  mean  body,  but  the 
principle  of  identity  or  individuality.  '  The 
*^  flesh  "  of  which  we  speak  as  destmed  to  a 
resurrection  is  not  that  substance  which  we 
can  see  and  handle,  measured  by  properties 
of  sense.'  This  is  more  than  the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge  ;  and  words,  if  once  used  in 
this  way,  must  sooner  or  later  cease  to  have 
any  real  basis.  Body  or  flesh,  in  ordinary 
language,  is  that  which  is  opposed  to  soul  or 
conciousness,  in  which  the  principle  of  iden- 
tity resides  ;  and  however  the  difficulty  may 
be  cov.ered  by  an  escape  into  mysticism,  it 
certainly  is  not  got  rid  of  by  any  such  device 
of  verbal  qualification  as  that  of  Canon  West- 
cott. Besides  it  is  a  violation  of  the  historic 
law ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  such 
non-natural  refinement  would  have  been  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  the  apostles  or  the  framers 
of  the  creed.  Natural  science  has  shown 
that  our  bodies  are  ceaselessly  undergoing 
change  ;  but  Faith  has  no  right  to  take  hold 
of  the  hand  of  Science,  and  by  it  climb  up 
into  what  seems  a  consistent  and  superior  po- 
sition. She  must  either  go  with  Science  on 
her  road,  or  else  leave  Science  absolutely 
alone,  and  keep  to  her  own  path.  As  Canon 
Westcott  well  says,  reason  and  faith,  or  sci- 
ence and  religion,  move  in  totally  different 
paths.  Then  if — while  this  is  allowed — our 
Saviour  when  he  rose  from  the  dead  did  not 
reanimate  once  again  that  body  which  had 
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been  laid  in  the  tomb,  where  is  the  analogy 
on  which  the  general  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection has  from  the  first  been  built  ?  It  is 
distinctly  said  that  His  ^  flesh  ^  saw  no  corrup- 
tion ;  and  that  His  soul  (or  principle  of  indi- 
viduality) was  not  left  in  Hades.  In  the  nat- 
ural sense  of  the  word  oorru^ion  here,  how 
could  it  be  applied  with  any  propriety  at  all 
to  the  principle  of  identity  or  individuality  ? 
In  a  word,  we  have  here  an  instance  of  the 
danger,  the  inconsistency,  and  in  fact  the 
illogical  shortsightedness  of  the  attempt  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  creeds  by  a  resort 
to  non-natural  meanings.  It  is  to  some  ex- 
tent the  same  when  Canon  Westcott  deals 
with  the  *  Holy  Catholic  Church.'  He  really 
is  not  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  is,  and  aU  his  reflections 
would  only  weaken  the  sense  of  its  reality 
to  many  minds.  By  far  the  best  pwl  of 
Canon  Westcott's  book  is  the  introductory 
part,  where  he  deals  with  the  principle  of 
faith  in  its  relation  to  knowledge  and  action. 
The  section  in  the  Appendix  on  'Eastern  and 
Western  Creeds '  is  nill  of  learning  and  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
'  Development  in  the  Idea  of  Divine  Father- 
hood,* which  should  be  thoughtfully  read  by 
theologians  and  divinity  students. 

The  Bvangelical  Succession,  A  Course  of 
Lectures  delivered  in  St.  Greorge's  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh,  1882-88.  Second  Se- 
ries.    Macniven  and  Wallace. 

These  lectures,  which  admirably  supplement 
the  series  published  some  time  ago  and 
noticed  appreciatively  by  us,  suffice  to  indi- 
cate the  main  currents  of  thought  and  sym- 
pathy among  the  more  prominent  ministers 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  They  desire 
to  justify  the  leading  lines  of  the  Evangelical 
system  by  a  study  of  the  lives  and  characters 
of  the  men  who  may  be  said  to  have  framed 
or  strengthened  the  system ;  and  much  is 
done  to  relieve  the  apparent  severity  of  indi- 
vidual doctrines  by  a  reference  to  the  personal 
experiences  out  of  which  they  arose.  This 
process  must  always  be  more  interesting  to 
the  mass  of  readers  than  any  attempt  at 
formal  comment  upon  their  writings :  biogra- 
phy thus  becomes  a  light  to  theology,  and  im- 
parts warmth  to  what  else  were  cold,  if  not 
even  repellant.  The  style  in  which  Dr.  Cand- 
Hsh  has  treated  Calvin  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this  process  ;  how  Calvin  came  to 
hold  the  doctrines  he  held  does  much  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrines,  and  to  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand them  in  their  relation  to  each.  The 
practical  and  experimental  basis  on  which 
Calvin's  whole  'Institutes  of  Religion*  is 
built  up  once  understood,  a  '  more  vital  and 
organic  unity  is  found  in  it,'  says  Dr.  Cand- 
lish,  *  than  any  preceding  system  had  been 
able  to  show,  and  it  thus  formed  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  theology.'  Calvin  is  proved 
to  have  been  far  more  independent  of  Augus- 
tine than  is  generally  believed  ;  and  in  his 
personal  character  and  experience  lies  the 
root  of  his  theology.     John  Knox  is  treated 


in  the  same  style ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  Innes  has 
brought  to  the  study  of  Samuel  Rutherford 
at  once  a  fine  sympathy  and  intellectual  dis- 
cernment, which  combine  to  make  his  grace* 
ful  study  stand  apart  both  for  insight  and 
style.  Dr.  Blaikie  is  hardly  so  satisf^^rv  in 
his  treatment  of  Leighton.  English  readers 
will  find  much  that  is  fresh  in  Mr.  Thom- 
son's treatment  of  Alexander  Henderson, 
with  whom  they  are  not  so  familiar  as  with 
Knox  and  Calvin.  Zinzendorf  and  Baxter 
are  subjects  that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  with 
much  freshness ;  but  in  the  lectures  dealing' 
with  them  we  have  token  of  a  growing  desire 
to  be  discerningly  comprehensive,  and  to  ap- 
propriate the  food  from  many  sides — which  is 
a  tendency  which  has  no  end  of  possibilities. 

Present-Day  Tracts  on  SuJt^ects  of  Christian 
Evidence^  Doctrine^  and  Morals,  Vol.  I., 
containing  the  First  Six  Numbers.  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  new  departure  indicated  by 
these  tracts.  It  is  an  attempt  to  enlist  the 
highest  thought  of  the  day  in  the  service  of 
the  masses.  Prebendary  Row's  remarkable 
grasp  and  his  convincing  lurguments,  in  which 
the  cumulative  effect  of  minor  circumstances 
in  favour  of  Christianity  has  been  perhai» 
more  forcibly  brought  out  than  anywhere 
else,  has  had  its  own  effect  on  theological  and 
critical  circles ;  the  editor  of  these  tracts  bas 
opened  a  door  for  him  into  a  more  extensive 
kingdom,  which  he  has  most  skilfully  taken 
possession  of.  His  two  tracts  on  'The  His- 
torical Evidence  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  Dead,'  and  on  '  The  Existence 
and  Character  of  God,'  are  admirable  speci- 
mens of  a  kind  of  reasoning  which  the  temper 
of  the  present  day  cannot  scornfully  reject, 
but  must  at  least  listen  to  ;  and  that  surely  is 
something  gained.  It,  in  effect,  assumes 
nothing,  and  starts  from  the  lowest  ground. 
Professor  Cairns  contributes  three  papers  on 
'Christianity  and  Miracles  at  the  Present 
Day,'  '  Christ  the  Central  Evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity,' and  the  *  Success  of  Christianity  and 
I  Modem  Explanations  of  it,'  all  of  which  are 
!  careful  and  thorough,  but  the  last  is  espe- 
!  cially  incisive  and  final  in  its  close  logic  and 
'  firm  hold  of  principles.  Dr.  Blaikie,  too,  is 
good  and  sensible  on  'Christianity  and  the 
Life  that  now  is ; '  but  the  subject  is  very  wide 
and,  much  as  he  straiuE  at  completeness,  his 
line  of  thought  is  too  much  on  a  level,  and 
he  remains  in  spirit  tentative  and  suggestive, 
in  spite  of  a  veil  of  formal  finish  and  exhaust- 
iveness.  But  the  volume  on  a  whole  is  fresh 
and  vigorous,  and  ought  to  be  widely  read 
and  widely  welcomed  as  an  effective  antidote 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Mills,  and  Greg,  and 
Arnold,  not  to  speak  of  coarser  sceptics,  or 
'  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.' 

Hours  unih  Vie  Bible  ;  or,  the  Scriptures  in 
t?ie  Light  of  Modern  History  and  Know- 
ledge, Vol.  V.  From  Manasseh  to  Zede- 
kiah,   with    the    Contemporary  Prophets. 
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By  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.    Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Dr.  GreiMe^s  volumes  furnish  an  historical 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures 
that  is  much  more  than  a  continuous  nar- 
rative. They  are  this,  and  they  intelligently 
and  ably  furnish  an  historical  setting  for  the 
Chronicles,  Psalms,  and  prophetical  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  bool^.  But  they  are 
much  more  than  this.  Dr.  Geikie  throws 
upon  the  sometimes  brief,  disconnected,  and 
obscure  chronicles  of  the  sacred  books  the 
elucidations  and  corroborations  which  recent 
discoveries  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  litera- 
ture have  so  wonderfully  furnished — ^lights 
which  not  only  confirm  the  historical  books 
of  scripture,  but  which,  as  they  are  aug- 
mented by  fresh  discoveries  and  decipherings, 
will  go  far  to  determine  many  vexed  questions 
of  the  authorship  and  chronology  of  these 
books.  In  the  present  volume,  dealing  with 
the  obscure  and  complicated  period  of  the 
later  kingdom  of  JuoEkh,  these  elucidations 
from  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  tablets  are 
specially  important,  and  throw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  histories  of  Hezekiah,  Manas- 
seh,  and  Josiah.  Incidentally  Dr.  Geikie 
deals  also  with  the  theories  of  the  advanced 
school  of  reconstructive  criticism,  and  very 
effectively  breaks  more  than  one  lance  with 
Dr.  Robertson  Smith.  Dr.  Geikie^s  eye  for 
incidental  allusions  is  keen,  and  his  account 
of  Josiah's  discovery  of  the  law  (Deuteron- 
omy) is  full  of  interest,  and,  we  think,  tells 
heavily  against  Dr.  Smithes  theory.  Dr. 
Geikie  is  also  very  happy  in  his  brief  illus- 
trative allusions  to  events  in  modem  history. 
The  series  is  one  of  great  practical  value.  It 
is  the  result  of  wide  reading  and  keen  insight. 

Genesis  tlie  Third  :  History^  not  Fable,  By 
Edwasd  White.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Mr.  White's  main  contention  is  against  the 
pure  evolutionary  hypothesis  that  man  is  but 
a  natural  development  from  a  primordial 
brute,  which,  if  conceded,  would  leave  the 
primordial  brute  unaccounted  for.  Mr.  White 
affirms  the  representations  in  Genesis  of  the 
creation  and  moral  fall  of  man  to  be  histori- 
cally true,  and  the  only  theory  in  harmony 
with  the  phenomena  of  human  nature  and 
the  entire  structure  of  revelation  in  the  Bible. 
In  this  we  think  he  is  eminently  successful. 
It  needs  no  expert  insolence  to  maintain  such 
an  argument,  only  a  man  intelligent  enough 
to  understand  the  evidence  of  history  and  the 
moral  phenomena  of  human  nature.  On  the 
secondary  question,  as  to  the  form  of  the 
record,  Mr.  White  goes  farther  in  affirming 
the  absolute  literalness  of  the  records  than 
many  devout  believers  in  the  ideas  and  facts 
represented  by  them  would  do.  His  little 
book  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  whom 
such  questions  interest. 

The  Book  of  KoTieletk,  oomnwrdy  called  Ec- 
clesiastes.  Considered  in  Relation  to  Mod- 
em Criticism  and  to  the  Doctrines  of  Mod- 


em Pessimism,  with  a  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  and  a  Revised  Trans- 
lation. By  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Ham- 
ilton Wright,  D.D.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  M.  A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ; 
Incumbent  of  St.  Mary's,  Belfast.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

Dr.  Wright  here  presents  us  with  a  volume 
the  substance  of  which  was  delivered  as  the 
Donellan  Lectures  from  the  pulpit  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1880-81.  He  has  acted 
discreetly  in  relieving  the  book  as  far  as  may 
be  from  the  form  of  pulpit  discourses,  and, 
while  embodying  in  it  the  result  of  much 
research  and  scholarship,  he  has  taken  care 
to  keep  to  a  popular  style,  which  will 
be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
Engn^  reader.  Only  scholarswill  be  able  to 
realize  the  extensive  research  and  hard  labour 
which  have  gone  to  produce  the  book,  and 
the  wide  reaoing  the  author  has  undertaken 
quite  apart  from  ordinary  theological  lines. 
The  discussions  rep^arding  the  date  at  which 
the  Book  was  admitted  into  the  canon  are  ably 
summiuized  in  the  first  chapter.  It  is  admitted 
that  satisfactory  evidence  is  presented  for  the 
existence  of  the  book  two  or  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era;  and  this  might 
consort  well  enough  with  the  leaning  discerni- 
ble in  it  towards  some  points  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy. As  to  its  Solomonic  authorship,  that 
is  said  by  Dr.  Wright  to  be  now  maintained 
by  no  scholar  of  the  least  repute  or  authority, 
and  Dean  Plumptre^s  speculations  rest  on  no 
real  basis.  The  name  Koheleth  and  the  fact 
that  the  phrase,  ^  King  in  Jerusalem,^  is  differ- 
ent from  that  used  elsewhere  are  cited  as 
strong  evidences  against  its  Solomonic  author- 
ship. There  is  much  that  is  ingenious  and 
suggestive  in  the  chapter  on  the  Scepticism 
of  me  Book  of  Koheleth.  It  is  the  scepticism 
of  persons  not  only  outwardly  reckoned 
among  '  the  faithful,'  but  really  believers. 
The  chapters  on  'Pessimism'  are  the  most 
valuable  in  the  book.  The  nature  of  pessim- 
ism is  discussed,  and  the  theories  and  writ- 
ings of  Schopenhauer  and  Yon  Hartmann  are 
brought  before  us  to  be  set  in  contrast  with 
the  dominating  life-weariness  and  regret  of 
Koheleth.  The  pessimism  of  these  modem 
philosophers,  ana  the  pessimism  of  Buddhism, 
of  Judaism,  and  Christianity  are  ingeniously 
and  effectively  contrasted  also— 'When  the 
pessimistic  philosophers  shall  have  shown 
some  evidences  of  love  to  the  human  race 
such  as  that  which  has  led  missionaries  of  the 
cross  to  labour  in  foreign  lands  amid  difficul- 
ties and  privafions  for  the  benefit  of  the  most 
degraded  and  savtige  races ;  when  the  system 
they  have  propounded  shall  have  exhibited 
some  such  power  to  raise  and  improve  man- 
kind, it  wiU  be  time  enough  to  sing  paeans 
over  the  approaching  downfall  of  Christianity, 
and  to  taunt  Christianity  with  its  selfishness.' 
The  notes  respecting  Buddhism  and  Lamaism 
are  valuable  in  their  place. "  With  all  the 
little  distinctions  and  differences  that  can  be 
drawn,  due  chiefly  to  the  speculative  powers 
j  of  the  modem  pessimists,  it  is  astonishing 
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how  little  of  new  there  is  in  their  philos- '     LL.D.     Vol.   11.    Edinburgh :  T.   and  T. 
ophy.  Clark. 


An  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English 
Beaders,  Edited  by  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
VoL  IL    Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 

In  a  brief  introduction,  Mr.  Waller  vindi- 
cates the  unity  and  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
l^euteronomy  from  recent  critical  attacks. 
He  shows  that  the  objections  taken  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  book,  on  the  ground  of 
its  supposed  anachronisms,  are  not  tenable, 
and  he  insists  upon  the  identity  of  style 
throughout.  His  annotations  on  difficult  pas- 
sages, maintaining  as  we  think  successfully 
the  same  view,  are  succinct  and  penetrating. 
In  an  unassuming  and  simple  way  he  touches 
all  points  of  difficulty,  sometimes  perhaps  he 
over-spiritualizes.  To  the  same  writer  also 
has  b<^n  entrusted  the  book  of  Joshua.  In 
the  Introduction  there  are  some  interesting 
remarks  concerning  the  notes  of  authorship 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  they  themselves  contain.  Joshua  coii- 
tains  a  note  (ch.  xxiv.  26)  which  Mr.  Waller 
thinks  affirms  its  authorship,  except  the  Intro- 
duction in  the  first  three  chapters  and  the 
appended  account  of  Joshua's  death,  and  the 
editorial  note  (Josh.  xix.  47).  Concerning 
the  editing  of  the  historical  books  Mr.  Waller 
has  some  discriminating  and  reasonable  re- 
marks. He  thinks  the  style  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  congruous  with  its  alleged  authorship. 
He  does  not,  we  think,  allow  sufficiently  for 
the  poetic  expression  of  the  Book  of  Jasher 
(Josnua  z.  12-15) ;  at  the  same  time  his  sug- 
gestions are  tentative  and  reasonable.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  deals  with  the  Book  of  Judges ; 
he  inclines  to  the  traditional  idea  of  the  au- 
thorship of  Samuel,  and  thinks  that  the  book 
is  largely  a  compilation,  with  however  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  a  subordination  of  all  the  de- 
tails to  religious  lessons.  His  general  conclu- 
sion on  the  very  difficult  question  of  the 
chronology  of  the  book  is  that  between  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  accession  of 
David  about  250  years  must  be  assigned. 
The  Book  of  Ruth  has  been  committed  to  the 
Bev.  R.  Sinker ;  First  Samuel  to  Canon 
Spence  ;  Second  Samuel  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gar- 
diner. Canon  Spence  assigns  the  Books  of 
Samuel  to  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  and  sup- 
poses the  writer  to  have  used  various  chroni- 
cles, ■  including  those  of  Samuel  himself. 
Speaking  generally,  the  volume  is  character- 
ized by  great  sobriety  and  good  sense.  While 
revolutionary  criticism  is  rejected  and  dis- 
credited, the  opposite  extreme  of  unintelligent 
and  rigid  traditional  dogmatism  is  avoided. 
Nothing  is  maintained  for  which  the  editors 
do  not  adduce  scholarly  and  what  seems  to 
them  sufficient  reasons.  In  every  sense  it  is 
a  wise,  sober,  and  instructive  Commentary. 

A  Religious  EncyclopcBdia^  or  Dictionary 
of  Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and 
Practical  Theology.  Based  on  tlie  Real- 
Encyklopadie  of  Herzog,  Plttt,  and 
IIauck.    Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D., 


This  volume  carries  the  work  as  far  as 
Ozanam.  We  presume,  therefore,  that  the 
third  volume  will  complete  it  Works  of  this 
class  reach  perfection  only  by  a  process 
of  development.  The  latest  dictionary-maJfer 
has  the  bulk  of  his  material  collected  for  him 
by  his  predecessors.  Dr.  SchafTs  work  is  a 
vast  improvement  upon  that  of  Herzog.  It  is 
indeed  a  recreation  rather  than  an  improve- 
ment ;  a  new  construction  into  which  the 
materials  of  Herzog  are  wrought.  The  list 
of  new  articles  by  British,  American,  French, 
and  other  writers  is  a  long  one.  It  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  names  of 

I  their  articles  had  been  more  generally  signed, 
as  those  of  the  Herzog  writers  are. 

Again  we  are  struck  with  the  amount  of 
out-of-the-way  information,  both  biographical 
and  literary,  which  the  work  furnishes.  The 
names  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  George  Gilfillan,  Bishop 
Gobat,  William  Greenfield,  Dr.  Gregg,  Edward 
Greswell,  Stephen  Grellett,  Peter  Lorimer,  John 
Vine  Hall,  Dr.  Robert  Halley,  show  how- 
wide  the  editor's  sweep  has  been.  The  larger 
historical  and  theological  articles  are  for  the 
most  part  reproduced  or  recast  from  Herzog. 

',  Some  of  the  articles — e,g,,  that  on  the  Lord*s 
Supper — are  joint  productions  by  representa- 
tives of  different  Church  views  of  the  ordi- 
nance. Amon^  the  religious  encyclopcedias 
of  the  day  this  may  claim  a  distinctive  and 
honoured  place. 

TTie  StudenVs  Encyclop<Bdia  qf  Universal 
Knowledge,  A  Scientific  and  Popular 
Treasury  of  Useful  Information.  Contain- 
ing full  and  clearly  written  Articles  by 
Eminent  Specialists.  Vols.  II. -IV.  (Can- 
Pas).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This,  as  we  said  in  our  notice  of  the  first 
volume,  is  a  cheap  republication  of  the  Globe 
Cyclopaedia,  the  successive  volumes  of  which 
we  noticed  on  their  publication.  The  present 
reprint  is  distinguished  by  its  remarkable 
cheapness — each  of  its  octavo  volumes  of  six 
hundred  pages  for  7s.  6d.  So  that  a  cyclo- 
psedia  of  a  high  class  is  brought  within  the 
reach  of  even  poor  students.  The  articles  are 
concise,  business-like,  and  fairly  complete. 
One  of  the  commendable  features  of  the  work 
is  the  information  of  a  subordinate  character 
that  it  so  largely  gives.  The  student  knows 
where  to  find  information  upon  more  promi- 
nent matters.  The  working  value  of  the 
cyclopaedia  is  its  minuter  information  about 
obscure  things.  Even  *  James'  Powder- 
finds  a  mention  here.  Names  of  living  men 
are  given,  e.g,y  those  of  Henry  Irving,  Jean 
Ingelow,  John  HuUah,  Christine  Nilsson. 
It  would  be  an  improvement  if,  according  to 
modem  usage,  the  names  of  writers  were  ap- 
pended to  their  articles. 

Ethic  demonstrated  in  Geometrical  Order^ 
and  divided  into  Five  Parts,  By  Benedict 
DE  Spinoza.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by 
WiLLUM  Hale  WHrrE.      Trubner  and  Co. 
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The  recent  access  of  interest  in  Spinoza, 
stirred  by  the  celebration  of  the  bicentenary 
of  his  death,  has  not  spent  itself.  One  proof 
of  this  is  the  appearance  of  Mr.  White's 
translation  of  the  *  Ethic'  He  telLs  us  that 
it  was  completed  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
but  that  at  that  time  the  interest  in  Spinoza 
was  too  slight  to  justify  its  publication.  He 
has  been  moved  to  present  it  now,  hoping 
that,  in  some  degree,  *  the  times  are  ripe.  '  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  another  translation 
of  the  *  Ethic '  was  executed  as  many  years 
ago,  or  perhaps  more,  by  George  Eliot,  and 
never  published,  whether  for  the  same  reason 
as  that  given  by  Mr.  White,  or  for  other 
reasons  we  do  not  know.  Anyway,  the  facts 
are  significant  of  much.  The  delay  in  pub- 
lishing his  translation  of  the  work  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  *  Ethic '  is,  without 
any  doubt,  the  *  central  work '  of  Spinoza, 
and  to  find  it  remaining  in  abeyance  a  dozen 
years  after  the  '  Tractatus  Theologicus  Politi- 
cus '  had  found  an  English  dress,  is  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  more  serious  reading 
class  of  Great  Britain.  For  though  Spinoza 
is  abstruse  and  difficult,  in  so  far  as  he  needed 
to  found  his  theory  on  a  metaphysical  basis, 
he  is  clear,  practical,  rigidly  consecutive  as  a 
moralist ;  his  main  concern  being  to  prove 
that  the  only  permanent  satisfaction  of  the 
intellect  lies  in  the  line  of  true  ethical  rela- 
tion and  in  the  unity  that  can  only  be  found 
therein.  In  this  respect  the  work  has  a 
special  value  for  the  present  time,  when  mere 
intellectual  curiosities  seem  to  demand  the 
whole  energies,  with  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  ethical  element  of  things.  Spinoza 
demonstrates  with  geometrical  closeness  and 
coherency  the  utter  inadequacy  of  intellect 
faithfully  to  confront  the  grand  issues  of  life, 
so  long  as  passion  and  appetite  disturb  it  or 
choke  thought,  as  they  inevitably  will. 
Reason  alone  can  restore  the  balance  by 
relegating  each  activity  or  impression  to  its 
true  proportion  or  relation,  exhibiting  even 
good  and  evil  at  once  in  their  relative  and  in 
their  absolute  respects.  *  Everybody  who 
tries  to  lead  a  life  from  the  intellect,'  says 
Mr.  White,  paraphrasing  Spinoza,  *  knows 
what  a  calamity  is  that  incessant  apparition 
of  the  object  of  a  passion.  It  pursues  the 
victim  like  a  Fury.  To  be  capable  of  affection 
by  the  common  properties  of  things,  or  Ghd^ 
is  the  cure,  and  everything  helps  that  way.' 
This  is  the  essential  principle  of  this  great 
work,  the  end  to  which  all  the  careful  and 
rigid  demonstration  tends,  whether  the  at- 
tributes of  God  are  discussed,  or  *  affects,'  or 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  mind,  or  the 
necessary  limits  of  human  freedom.  Concern- 
ing the  practical  insight  into  human  nature, 
the  instinct,  as  we  may  say,  for  that  kind  of 
truth  which  is  so  essential  to  successful  con- 
duct, and  for  which  Spinoza  unexpectedly 
offers  so  many  examples,  let  the  reader  turn 
to  the  propositions  ranging  from  XXV.  to 
XXX.,  and  see  what  Spinoza  has  to  say  of 
Envy,  Humility,  Pride,  Despondency,  Shame, 
and  Regret,  and  we  are  certain  that  he  will 
admit  the  presence  of  the  discerning  and 
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revealing  instinct.  Only  a  close  study  of  the 
propositions  in  their  connection  \sill  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  profundity  and  grasp  of 
these  truly  philosophic  views.  We  cannot 
find  space  for  deta^ed  comment  and  criti- 
cism ;  we  can  only  add  that  Mr.  White's 
translation,  though  it  is  not  perhaps  so 
polished  in  some  parts  as  it  might  have  been, 
is  faithful,  clear,  and  effective.  He  has 
evidently  been  more  concerned  to  interpret 
what  Spmoza  really  meant  than  to  dress  him 
out  elegantly.  We  can  only  express  the  hope 
that  the  book  may  meet  with  the  acceptance  it 
deserves,  and  that  Mr.  White  may  verify  in 
this  respect  the  truth  of  the  French  proverb, 
that  everything  comes  to  him  that  can  wait. 
Mr.  Triibner  has  done  well  to  add  the  book  to 
his  Philosophical  Library. 

The  Alphabet :  an  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  Letters.  By  Isaac 
Taylor,  M.A.,  LL.  D.  Two  Vols.  Regan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  here  presents  us  with  one 
of  the  most  laborious  books  which  have 
recently  been  presented  to  English  readers.  He 
tells  us  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  work  of 
many  years,  and  we  can  believe  him  ;  for  to 
write  a  history  of  the  alphabet  implies  not 
only  vast  knowledge  of  languages  and  litera- 
tures, but  some  familiarity  with  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  writing  and  inscriptions  of 
all  kinds.  Indeed,  till  quite  recently  a  his- 
tory of  the  alphabet,  in  any  exhaustive  and 
fmidamental  sense,  was  impossible,  because 
research  had  not  yet  presented  and  collated 
the  materials  with  sufficient  care,  nor  had  the 
idea  of  a  law  of  continuity  and  development 
in  this  department  been  formulated  with  such 
clearness  as  to  form  an  efficient  practical 
guide.  Some  of  the  most  gifted  of  philolo- 
gists and  critics  had  declared  that  the  subject 
was  wrapped  in  darkness.  M.  Renan  wrote 
so  late  as  1856 .  *  L'origine  de  I'^criture,  chez 
les  Semites,  comme  chez  tons  les  peuples,  se 
cache  dans  une  profonde  nuit.'  To  the  same 
effect  Professor  Whitney  and  others  had  writ- 
ten even  later  than  this.  But  the  investiga- 
tions of  many  learned  men  on  the  sites  of 
ancient  cities,  and  amongst  the  long-buried 
records  of  extinct  civilizations,  and  the  widen- 
ing, all-awakening  influence  of  the  conception 
of  development,  have  combined  recently  to 
revolutionize  the  field  of  philology,  and  to 
render  a  comparative  account  of  alphabets 
possible.  The  simple  principle  of  develop- 
ment once  seized,  the  rest  is,  in  great  degree, 
a  matter  of  skill,  preparation,  methodic  la- 
bour, and  determination  to  eschew  the  kind 
of  guesswork  which  has  often  been  so  fatal 
in  allied  fields.  As  there  is  now  a  demon- 
strated science  of  languages,  so  there  is  a 
science  of  written  characters.  In  their  de- 
velopment there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance. 
Law  reigns  everywhere  supreme.  If  we  fail 
to  trace  it,  it  is  because  we  have  failed  to 
find  some  of  the  links  in  the  process:  by  which 
the  results  have  been  brought  about.  When 
we  can  trace  the  course  by  which  letters  have 
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travelled,  their  modifications,  slow  and  insen- 
sible, or  marked  and  sudden,  become  full  of 
intensest  interest,  and  the  presence  of  law  is 
invariably  vindicated.  One  broad  result  is 
indicated  by  saying  that  writing  b^gan  with 
ideograms  or  pictures  of  objects ;  that  is, 
they  became  pictorial  symbols  of  abstract 
ideas,  and  that  these  afterwards  developed 
into  phonograms,  or  the  graphic  symbols  of 
sounds,  these  phonograms  being  of  three 
kinds — (1)  verbal  signs,  which  stand  for  en- 
tire words;  (2)  syllabic  signs,  which  stand 
for  the  articulations  of  which  words  are  com- 
posed; and  (3)  alphabetic  signs,  or  letters, 
which  represent  the  elementary  sounds  into 
which  the  syllable  can  be  resolved.  The  de- 
velopment of  alphabetic  writing  proceeds 
regularly  through  their  successive  stages.  Dr. 
Isaac  Taylor's  book  is  a  concise  and  learned 
illustration  of  this  principle  from  all  possible 
points.  He  traces  the  process  from  hiero- 
glyphic and  cuneiform  writing  down  to  the 
very  latest  alphabetical  forms.  Dr.  Taylor 
makes  very  full  acknowledgements  to  workers 
in  the  same  field,  and,  as  we  are  glad  to  see, 
devotes  a  section  to  the  great  discovery  of  M. 
de  Rouge,  which  that  acute  thinker  did  not, 
unfortunately,  live  to  develop  fully.  Of 
course  on  details  there  is  room  for  much  dis- 
cussion, and  Dr.  Taylor  will,  we  expect,  have 
to  meet  with  not  a  little  questioning  from 
writers  like  Mr.  R.  Stuart  Poole,  the  Egyp- 
tologist, Professor  Legge,  the  great  Chinese 
scholar,  and  from  Mr.  Paley  and  other  schol- 
ars. We  cannot  afford  the  space  even  to 
indicate  the  points  on  which  differences  are 
pretty  certain  to  arise.  Dr.  Taylor's  great 
merit  is  that  he,  first  in  our  language,  has 
brought  together  in  effective  form  the  facts 
so  widely  scattered,  and  has  taken  care  to 
present  them  so  that  everything  makes  for 
the  grand  principle  with  which  he  started. 


He  has  made  all  languages  furnish  evidence. 
This  would  not  have  been  possible  but  for 
help  from  men  like  Professor  8ayce.  ^A 
script,  like  the  speech  of  which  it  is  the  vehi- 
cle,' he  writes,  *  is  the  expression  of  hnmac 
character.  Both  of  them,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  arose  at  first  out  of  very  simple  be- 
ginning8---language  from  almost  inarticulate 
cries,  writing  from  rude  pictures,  at  ta^x 
barely  phonetic.  Both  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinuous mutation.  Both  are  subject  to  con- 
tinual processes  of  development,  deformation 
and  regeneration.  The  object  in  either  c&s* 
is  the  communication  of  ideas  with  the  great - 
es  attainable  care  and  certainty.  The  law  of 
least  effort  brings  about  the  attrition  and 
degradation  of  the  forms  of  words  as  well  a> 
letters.  Thus  they  become  gradually  less  and 
less  intelligible,  the  object  for  which  thei 
exist  is  defeated,  till  at  last  the  law  of  effi- 
ciency comes  into  play,  and  regeneration  en- 
sues by  means  of  minute  differentiation,  ami 
b^  the  survival  of  the  fittest  forms,  and  tL* 
disappearance  of  the  less  fit'  This  is  onr 
law,  the  other  is  the  medium  of  the  writing  : 
the  letter  will  tell  to  the  initiated  how  it  ltt^ 
been  preserved.  Stone,  wood,  metal,  day. 
wax,  palm-leaves,  bark,  parchment,  piipjTas. 
paper,  give  a  special  character  to  any  aciipc 
for  which  they  are  habitually  used ;  and  em 
the  ink  has  its  own  effect.  All  the  pointa  artr 
treated  in  a  full  and  luminous  way  by  Dr. 
Isaac  Taylor,  who  is  careful  to  present  ns  with 
many  enmvings  of  script,  and  of  letters  of 
almoist  all  languages  and  periods  to  illustrate 
his  thesis.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  do  moch 
to  extend  his  reputation,  and  many  student* 
in  the  coming  time  will  have  cause  to  looL 
back  to  him  with  gratitude  for  this  gift 
which,  to  not  a  few,  must  snhstantiaUy  be^ 
in  smoothing  the  pathway  of  entrance  to  the 
wider  field  of  linguistic  science. 
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Art.    I. — Tfie  Life  and   THmes  of  St, 

Anaelm, 

(1)  The  Life  and  TKmes  of  St.  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Cajiterbury,  and  Pri- 
mate of  the  Britains,  By  Martin 
Rule,  M.A.  Two  Vols.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

(2)  7%6  Reign  of  William  Rufus  and  the 
Accession  of  Henry  the  First.  By 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Hon. 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Vol.  L  The  Primacy 
of  Anselm.     Oxford.     1882. 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  on  St. 
Anselm  since  the  interest  revived  in  me- 
diaeval history  and  philosophy.  Writers 
with  nothing  else  in  commoir  have  been 
equally  -attracted  by  Anselm.  To  the  stu- 
dent of  ecclesiastical  biography  he  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  piety  of 
the  cloister — a  piety  which  retains  a  charm 
even  for  those  who  have  rejected  all  the 
ideas  that  gave  it  birth.  Hegel  and 
Cousin  found  in  Anselm  a  mediaeval 
Descartes  who  spoke  the  first  word  of 
modem  philosophy  amid  the  litanies  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  student  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  England  finds 
Anselm's  career  to  be  of  the  first  impor- 
tance; for  during  the  reign  of  William 
Buf  us,  and  during  part  of  that  of  Henry 
Beauclerc,  Anselm,  like  Laud  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  is  in  reality,  as  well 
as  m  name,  the  secoiid  personage  in  the 
realm.  To  those  who  care  for  the 
honour  of  the  Church  of  England  the 
name  of  Anselm  is,  or  ought  to  be,  pre- 
cious, for  in  him  they  have  an  archbishop 
•who  was  never  timorous  either  in  thought 
or  in  action.  With  his  name,  if  with  no 
other,  they  can  answer  the  taunt,  '  JSpis- 
copi  Anglicani  semper  pavidi.^ 
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The  most  elaborate  modern  works  on 
Anselm  come  from  France  and  Germany, 
but  he  has  not  been  neglected  by  Eng- 
lish writers.  The  late  Dean  Hook  told 
the  story  of  his  life,  and  diseussed  his 
character  at  some  length,  in  his  '  Lives 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.'  The 
present  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  devoted 
a  volume  to  Anselm;  and  Mr.  Freeman 
has  narrated  the  events  of  his  primacy 
with  such  fulness  in  his  *  History  of 
William  Rufus,'  that  he  may  be  regarded 
as  a  third  English  biographer.  Not 
much  can  her  said  in  praise  of  Dean 
Hook's  performance.  An  old-fashioned 
Anglican,  he  was  prejudiced  against  An- 
selm because  he  appealed  to  papal  against 
royal  authority.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  have  humoured  William 
Rufus,  and. to  have  helped  him  to  antici- 
pate the  work  of  Henry  VIIL  He  was, 
moreover,  incapable  of  appreciating  a 
character  of  such  delicate  moral  fibre  as 
Anselm's,  and  his  endeavours  to  expose 
Anselm's  weaknesses  exposed  only  too 
clearly  his  own  low  conception  of  the 
functions  of  a  Christian  bishop.* 

The  work  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
is  of  course  open  to  no  such  criticism, 
and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ecclesiastical  biographies  in  the  English 
language,  but.it  does  not  profess  to  be 
more  than  a  sketch.  A  few  pages  *only 
are  devoted  to  Anselm's  philosophical 
and  theological  writings,  although  these 
make  us  regret  that  the  plan  of  his  work 
prevented  the   author  from  treating  in 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Freeman 
says,  in  a  note  to  his  '  History  of  William 
Rufus/  that  before  his  death  Dean  Hook 
learned  to  understand  Anselm  better. 
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more  detail  of  subjects  with  which  his 
fine  discernment  makes  him  so  fit  to 
deal.  Mr.  Freeman's  historical  upright- 
ness and  the  accuracy  of  his  moral  judg- 
ments are  never  more  conspicuous  than 
in  his  account  of  the  priinacy  of  Anselm. 
He  disapproves  of  much  of  Auselm's 
policy,  but  he  never  fails  to  do  justice  to 
the  moral  greatness  of  the  archbishop 
who  appealed  to  Rome  against  his  sov- 
ereign ;  and  he  is  careful  to  point  out 
the  immense  excuses  which  the  actions 
of  William  Rufus  furnish  for  Anselm's 
un-English  policy. 

As  these  writers  had  limitations  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the^  plan  of  their 
works,  there  was  still  room  for  a  mono- 
graph on  Anselm  in  which  full  justice 
could  be  done  to  his  life,  and  especially 
to  his  thinking,  to  which  so  little  atten- 
tion had  been  given  by  English  writers. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  say  that  Mr. 
Rule  nas  supplied  the  blank.  Much 
labour  has  been  spent  on  his 
two  bulky  volumes.  He  has  read 
Anselm's  writings  with  care,  and 
has  consulted  many  other  sources. 
He  has  visited  the  places  where  Anselm 
lived,  and  bis  knowledge  of  the  localities 
has  enabled  him  to  supply  some  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  Anselm's  writings. 
He  has,  moreover,  a  genuine  admiration 
for  Anselm's  great  character,  which  is 
always  beautiful  even  when  it  rises  into 
language  of  rather  feminine  ecstasy.  But 
his  book  is  a  miracle  of  bad  arrangement 
and  of  caprice.  He  hardly  notices  An- 
selm's theology  and  philosophy ;  and 
while  omitting  what  most  required  at- 
tention, he  is  prodigal  of  space  to  an  al- 
most unexampled  extent.  A  mediaeval 
chronicler  had  less  scruple  in  introducing 
digressions  than  Mr.  Rule  ;  and  he  con- 
stantly invents  imaginary  reflections  and 
speeches  for  the  samt  after  the  fashion 
of  an  historical  novelist.  These  have 
little  merit  in  themselves,  and  they  are 
apt  to  be  seriously  misleading  in  a  book 
which  professes  to  be  history.  Then  Mr. 
Rule  is  a  Papist — Papd  papcUior^  and  in 
all  questions  which  concern  Papal  au- 
thority he  writes  in  a  tone  of  unreason- 
able partizanship.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  all  future  students  of  Anselm's  life 
will  consult  Mr.  Rule's  volumes,  and 
with  advantage  ;  but  they  will  never  do 
so,  we  fear,  without  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  a  writer  so  painstaking  and  enthu- 
siastic should  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
principles  and  of  the  art  of  historical 
biography. 

The  original  authorities  for  Anselm's 


life  are  abundant,  and  for  the  period, 
unusually  reliable.  A  number  of  his  let- 
ters have  been  preserved,  and  his  life 
was  written  by  his  English  disciple  Ead- 
mer  in  his  *  Historia  Novorum '  and  in 
his  '  Vita  Anselmi.'  Eadmer  was  a  lov- 
ing biographer  of  his  master,  and  he  has 
recorded  so  many  things  great  and  small 
about  him,  that  we  know  Anselm  per- 
haps better  than  any  man  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Anselm  was  born  at  Aosta  about 
the  year  1033.  Although  bom  in  south- 
ern Europe,  he  came  of  a  northern  stock. 
His  father  Gundulf  was  a  Lombard.  His 
mother  Ermenberg  was  a  Burgundian, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Rule  she  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Conrad  the  Pacific, 
king  of  Trans juran  Burgundy.  She  was 
therefore  the  cousin  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  H.,  and  a  kinswoman  of  most  of 
the  princes  of  Christendom.  Gundulf 
and  Ermenberg  had  property  near  Aosta, 
and  they  appear  to  have  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  rank.  Anselm  has  often  been 
called  the  Augustine  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  resemblance  extends  to  his  par- 
ents. Gundolf  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
domineering  in  temper,  prodigal  in  ex- 
penditure,  and  probably  dissolute  in  life. 
Between  him  and  his  son  there  never 
existed  much  sympathy.  It  was  to  his 
devout  mother  that  Anselm  owed  those 
early  religious  impressions  which  filled 
the  imaginative  boy  with  longings  for  a 
vision  of  God.  The  dream  of  his  child- 
hood, in  which  he  saw  God  sitting  upon 
a  throne  of  snow — no  doubt  Becca  di 
Nonna,  the  Alpine  summit  above  his 
home — is  one  of  the  loveliest  fancies  of 
the  religious  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  boyhood  was  studious  and 
devout,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  says 
his  biographer,  he  began  to  consider  how 
he  might  best  shape  his  life  according  to 
God.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
ought  to  become  a  monk,  and  he  wrote 
to  an  abbot  whom  he  knew,  begging  for 
admission  into  his  monastery.  When 
the  abbot  learned  that  he  made  the  re- 
quest without  the  knowledge  of  his 
father  he  refused  to  receive  him,  fearing 
the  anger  of  Gundulf.  Finding  that  the 
gate  of  the  monastery  shut  against  him, 
he  entered  into  the  *  ways  of  the  world.' 
As  long  as  his  mother  lived,  her  influence 
to  some  extent  restrained  him  ;  but  on 
her  death  *•  the  ship  of  his  heart  lost  its 
anchor,  and  drifted  almost  entirely  into 
the  waves  of  the  world.'  Most  of  An- 
selm's biographers  have  inferred  from 
Eadmer's  words  that  Anselm  plunged 
into   vicious  courses.     Mr.   Rule  treats 
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this  as  a  cruel  calumny,  and  we  think  he 
is  right  in  maintaining  that  Eadmer 
merely  meant  to  say  that  Anselm  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  the  religious  life. 
It  is  true  there  is  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  meditations  ascrioed  to  Anselm, 
which  is  quoted  by  Dean  Hook  and  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  which,  if  genuine, 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  Anselm,  like 
Augustine,  gave  way  in  early  life  to  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh.*  In  an  article  in  *  The 
Academy '  on  Mr.  Rule's  work,  Mr.  Free- 
man has  already  dealt  with  Mr.  Rule's 
defence  of  Anselm's  chastity.  Some  of 
Mr.  Rule's  reasons  are  absurd  enough, 
but  Mr.  Freeman  evidently  felt  that  the 
reason  urged  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  Meditation  had  some  force,  and  he 
concluded  by  saying  that  Mr.  Rule  had 
possibly  lighted  on  a  discovery. f 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  An- 
selm's home  became  distasteful  to  him, 
owing  to  serious  disagreements  with  his 
father.  He  left  Aosta  accompanied  by  a 
single  clerk,  and  crossed  Mount  Cenis, 
almost  losing  his  life  in  the  snow.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Burgundy,  then  went 
to  Normandy  and  stayed  some  time  at 
Avranches,  and  finally  entered  the  Nor- 
man monastery  of  Bee,  which  was  hence- 
forth to  be  associated  with  his  name.  The 
monastery  of  Bee  was  situated  in  Eastern 
Normandy,  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  of 
Brionne.  It  had  been  founded  by  a 
Norman  knight  named  Herlwin,  who  was 
its  first  abbot.  Herlwin  was  a  noble- 
minded  an4  devout  man,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  introduce  into  the  monastery 
those  habits  of  order  and  devotion  whicn 
were  often  wanting  at  the  time  in  Nor- 
man monasteries.  He  had  ruled  a  feudal 
castle,  and  he  ruled  his  monastery  with 
a  finn  hand.  But  he  could  do  little  for 
the  instruction  of  those  under  him.  He 
bad  not  learned  his  letters  until  he  was 
forty  years  of  age,  and  he  remained  to 
the  end  an  ignorant  man.  But,  like  all 
Normans,  he  had  the  power  of  using  oth- 
er Sy  even  when  they  were  intellectually 
his  superiors,  and  he  saw  that  he  must 
make  use  of  the  learning  of  others  if  he 
would  make  his  monastery  what  he  de- 

*  O  Soror,  fera  pessima  devoravit  fratrem 
tuum.  Quam  miser  ego  sum,  qui  meam 
pudicitiam  perdidi,  tam  beata  tu  cujus  virgin- 
itatem  misericordia  divina  protexit.  (Medi- 
tatio  xvi.) 

+  It  is  not  a  discovery  of  Mr.  Rule's.  Curi- 
ously enough,  neither  Dean  Hook  nor  Mr. 
Freeman  noticed  that  the  Meditation  is 
marked  as  spurious  in  Grerberon^s  edition, 
which  they  both  used. 


sired  to  see  it — a  centre  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization. Learned  strangers  were  always 
welcome  at  Bee.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  *  What  is  the  use  of  a  man  who 
can  neither  read  nor  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God  ? '  But  if  any  lettered  man 
came  to  him  wishing  to  enter  the  order, 
there  is  no  describing  the  joy  with  which 
he  welcomed  him,  or  the  kindness  and 
consideration  with  which  he  afterwards 
treated  him.  Such  a  stranger  came  to 
him  in  the  person  of  Lanfranc,  who  was 
originally  a  lawyer  in  Pavia.  Lanfranc 
was  already  well  known  in  Normandy, 
having  lectured  for  some  time  at  Av- 
ranches. He  did  not,  however,  disclose 
his  name  to  Herlwin,  but  remained  for 
some  time  incognito y  patiently  allowing 
himself  to  be  reproved  .for  his  correct 
pronunciation  of  Latin  by  the  .ignorant 
monks.  After  a  time  his  name  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  appointed  prior.  He 
began  to  lecture  to  the  monks,  and  young 
men  flocked  to  the  monastery  from  all 
parts  of  Normandy  to  listen  to  a  teacher 
who  was  familiar  with  all  the  learning 
of'Europe. 

Even  after  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  become  a  monk,  Anselm  was  not  at 
first  disposed  to  enter  the  monastery 
which  Lanfranc  had  rendered  famous.  In 
his  old  age  he  told  his  disciple  Eadmer 
the  reasons  of  his  reluctance,  and  how 
they  were  overcome.  These  show  that 
the  young  patrician  scholar  was  not  with- 
out aspiring  thoughts,  and  that  he  was 
conscious  that  it  was  his  natural  destiny 
to  be  a  leader  of  men.  He  thought  first, 
he  said,  of  going  to  Cluny,  but  gave  up 
the  idea  because  the  life  there  was  so  se- 
vere that  he,  with  his  delicate  constitu- 
tion, would  make  a  poor  figure.  If  he 
went  to  Bee,  he  felt  that  he  would  be 
completely  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
greater  learning  and  gifts  of  Lanfranc, 
and  he  judged  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  go  to  a  place  where  his  knowledge 
would  be  of  more  service  to  others.  But 
further  reflection  convinced  him  that  his 
great  charity  for  others  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  powers  was  but  pride  in  dis- 
guise, and  that  no  place  was  fitter  for  a 
monk  than  one  where  he  would  be  re- 
duced to  insignificance  by  the  presence  of 
one  greater  than  himself. 

Anselm  entered  the  monastery  of  Bee 
in  the  year  1060,  and  for  three  years  he 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Lanfranc  as  a  learner; 
but  on  the  removal  of  Lanfranc  to  Caen 
he  succeeded  him  as  prior,  for  the  quick 
eye  of  Herlwin  had  discerned  the  gifts  of 
the  young  scholar.     As  prior,  his  special 
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duty  was  to  rule  the  monks,  and  to  in- 
struct them.  He  proved  eminently  qual- 
ified for  both  duties.  As  a  ruler,  he  soon 
showed  that  he  understood  the  art  of 
getting  his  own  way.  There  was  a  mas- 
terful trait  in  his  character,  which  he 
probably  inherited  from  his  domineering 
father  ;  but  the  worst  faults  of  a  natur- 
ally despotic  character  seldom  made 
themselves  manifest  in  Anselm's  actions. 
It  was  not  only  that  his  aims  were  the 
best  and  highest — for  this  is  not  rare  in 
despotic  characters — but  his  deep  under- 
standing of  the  ethical  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity led  him  to  adopt  the  method  of 
persuasion  rather  than  the  easier  method 
of  compulsion.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  Middle  Ages  who  protested  against 
the  prevailing  harshness  in  education. 
His  biographer  says  that  on  one  occasion 
a  stranger  abbot  c&me  to  Bee,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  Anselm  he 
complained  of  the  great  difficulty  he  ex- 
perienced in  training  the  monachi  nutriti. 
It  was  not  his  fault,  he  said  ;  they  were 
flogged  incessantly,  but  it  did  no  good — 
they  grew  up  stupid  and  brutal.  Anselm 
listened  to  the  abbot's  complaint,  and 
then,  as  was  his  wont,  he  spoke  a  para- 
ble. *  If  a  young  tree,'  he  said,  *  was 
planted  in  a  garden,  but  had  no  space 
given  it  to  expand,  would  not  its  branch- 
es become  gnarled  and  crooked?  Let 
kindness  and  sympathy  be  shown  to  the 
lads,  and  liberty  granted  as  well  as  dis- 
cipline exercised,  and  they  will  be  won 
to  God.'  As  Prior  of  Bee,  Anselm  put 
his  own  advice  into  practice.  His  ap- 
pointment excited  much  jealousy  among 
the  older  monks,  who  were  displeased  to 
see  a  young  foreigner  set  over  them.  A 
lad  named  Dom  Osbem  sympathized 
with  the  jealousy  of  his  elders,  and  set 
himself  to  torment  the  new  prior.  A 
strong,  severe  man  like  Lanfranc  would 
have  made  short  work  with  such  an  of- 
fender, and  reduced  the  malcontents  to 
subjection  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  lash. 
Anselm  adopted  another  course.  He  treat- 
ed Osbem  with  marked  kindness,  granted 
him  expected  favours,  tolerated  his  pranks, 
until  the  wayward  lad,  vanquished  by 
kibdness,  became  devoted  to  the  prior,, 
who  soon  inspired  him  with  his  own  pas- 
sion for  holiness.  When  Osbem  was 
taken  ill,  the  prior  tended  him  during  an 
illness  which  ended  in  death,  with  the 
most  tender  affection.  In  the  hospital, 
Anselm,  on  this  and  other  occasions, 
showed  himself  to  be  such  a  consum- 
mate nurse,  that  the  monks  used  to  say 
he  was  '  father  and  mother  to  the  sick.' 


An  incident  occurred  at  the  death  of 
Dom  Osbem  which  furnishes  an  interest- 
ing glimpse  of  the  thoughts  which  were 
excited  in  devout  minds  by  death  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  and  it  shows  that  Anselm 
the  prior  still  had  his  dreams,  as  the  boy 
Anselm  had  when  he  lived  in  the  vale  of 
Aosta.  We  give  it  in  the  words  of  Mr, 
Rule,  who  tells  it  with  all  the  reverent 
faith  of  a  hagiographer. 

As  the  end  drew  near  Anselm,  loth  to  have 
such  a  friendship  snapped  so  soon,  and  yearn- 
ing to  trace  the  souPs  passage,  though  an  as- 
sured one,  yet  through  what  storms  he  knew 
not,  hence  to  the  eternal  shore,  bent  over  his 
dying  friend  and  whispered  an  entreaty  that 
he  would,  if  it  were  possible,  let  him  know 
when  he  was  gone  how  it  fared  with  him.  He 
promised,  and  passed  away.  The  body  was 
washed,  clothed,  composed  on  the  bier,  and  # 
carried  into  the  church,  the  whole  community 
preceding  it  and  singing  the  Subvenite, 
Sancti  Dei.  When  the  usual  rites  had  been 
performed — it  seems  that  he  died  about  mid- 
night, and  was  carried  into  the  church  after 
matins — the  monks  all  sat  round  about  the 
corpse,  to  watch  it  and  sing  psalms  for  the 
departed  soul  incessantly,  until  it  was  time 
for  the  next  office.  But  the  prior  wished  to 
be  alone,  and  withdrew  to  an  unobserved 
part  of  the  church.  There,  as  he  prayed  and 
wept,  his  strength  failed  him  from  fatigue 
and  grief,  and  he  closed  his  eyes,  when  lo  ! 
beings  of  reverend  aspect,  and  clothed  in  the 
whitest  of  white  garments,  had  entered  the 
room  where  Osbem  died,  and  seated  them- 
selves in  judgment  round  the  spot  where, 
stretched  on  the  sackcloth,  he  expired.  But 
their  sentence  was  hidden  from  the  dreamer, 
who  tried  in  vain  to  learn  it.  Presently  the 
scene  changed,  and  Osbem  himself,  pale  and 
haggard,  and  like  to  one  coming  to  himself 
from  excessive  loss  of  blood,  appeared  in 
sight.  *  What  I  you,  my  child  ? '  cried  Anselm. 
*  How  are  you  ? '  And  the  vision  replied, 
*■  Thrice  the  old  serpent  rose  up  against  me, 
and  thrice  he  fell  back  again,  and  the  bear- 
warden  of  the  Lord  God  delivered  me.' 
Anselm  opened  his  eyes,  and  Osbem  was  no 
more  seen.  But  observe  (continues  Eadmer) 
how  the  dead  showed  the  same  obedience  to 
the  living,  which,  living,  he  had  been  wont 
to  show. 

Anselm  not  only  won  the  devoted 
affection  of  his  own  monks  at  Bee,  but  of 
all  who  came  within  the  magnetic  in- 
fluence of  his  presence.  People  came 
from  all  parts  of  Normandj  to  seek  his 
counsels.  He  had  a  multitude  of  cor- 
respondents whom  he  advised  by  letter, 
and  even  a  company  of  ladies  settled 
beside  Bee  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  guidance.  When  he  visited  England, 
where,  after  the  conquest,  his  friend 
Lanfranc  became  archbishop,  he  was  re- 
ceived  with  the  highest  consideration  by 
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all  classes.  The  king,  stem  to  others, 
was  gracious  to  Anselm ;  and  Eadmer 
says  that  to  such  extent  did  Anselm  win 
the  hearts  of  the  English  that  there  was 
not  an  earl  or  countess  or  great  person 
of  any  kind  in  England  who  did  not  seek 
his  friendship,  and  who  did  not  deem 
that  his  or  her  spiritual  state  was  the 
worse  if  any  opportunity  had  been  lost 
of  doing  honour  or  service  to  the  Abbot 
of  Bee.  Anselm  owed  his  extraordinary 
influence  over  men  and  women  to  a  com- 
bination of  qualities  not  often  found 
together.  He  was  saintly,  but  he  was 
also  genial,  and  even  at  times  humorous. 
He  was  fond  of  speaking  to  people  in 
parables — some  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served, and  which,  as  Dean  Church  says, 
remind  us  sometimes  of  the  say- 
ings of  Luther  and  Latimer,  but  more 
frequently  of  St.  Fran9ois  de  Sales,  and 
of  tne  vein  of  quaint  and  unceremonious 
amusement  which  runs  through  the  later 
Italian  works  of  devotion. 

As  Prior  of  Bee,  Anselm  won  equal 
fame  as  a  teacher.  The  chief  duty  of  a 
teacher  in  those  days  was  to  impress  the 
truths  of  religion  upon  men's  minds. 
Even  those  who  wore  the  religious  habil 
were  often  indifferent,  and  it  was  the 
business  of  a  prior  to  arouse  them.  We 
see  in  his  '  Meditations'  the  strain  in 
which  Anselm  was  wont  to  address  his 
monks.  These  are  no  doubt  in  substance 
addresses  which  were  really  spoken 
within  the  walls  of  Bee.  They  have  the 
intensity,  the  solemnity,  and  the  deep 
religious  passion  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  best  devotional  works  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  present  life  ap- 
peared to  Anselm  as  a  season  of  deadly 
peril,  and  he  describes  it  in  one  of  the 
Meditations  by  means  of  an  image  which, 
as  Mr.  Rule  truly  says,  is  *  as  Dantesque 
as  anything  outside  the  pages  of  Dante.' 

Think  that  you  see  some  deep  and  gloomy 
ravine,  with  every  kind  of  torment  down  in 
its  bed.  Imagine  over  it  a  bridge,  stretched 
across  the  yawning  space,  and  measuring 
only  one  foot  in  width.  If  any  one  were 
compelled  to  go  along  a  bridge  so  strait,  so 
high,  so  dangerous,  and  to  go  along  it  with 
eyes  bandaged  so  as  not  to  see  his  steps,  and 
with  hands  tied  behind  him  so  as  not  to  feel 
his  way  with  a  staff — what  fear,  what  anguish, 
would  possess  him  I  Nay,  more ;  imagine 
monstrous  birds  of  prey  sweeping  round  the 
bridge,  intent  on  b(»traying  him  down  into 
the  gulf — will  not  his  terrors  he  enhanced  ? 
And  what  if  one  by  one  the  paving-tiles  slip 
from  his  heels  as  he  advances  ?  Surely  he 
will  be  stricken  with  greater  and  greater 
anxiety  the  further  he  goes. 


If  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  cast 
looks  of  shuddering  terror  towards  the 
unseen  world,  they  also  gazed  towards 
it  with  feelings  of  unspeakable  love 
and  tenderness.  The  Divine  Redeemer 
was  as  real  to  them  as  the  place  of 
torment.  Anselm's  *  Meditations '  are 
filled  with  expressions  of  ardent  love  to 
the  Saviour.  He  dwells  much,  as  was 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  upon  the 
vast  contrast  between  the  heavenly  glory 
which  Christ  left,  and  the  earthly  pain 
and  poverty  which  he  accepted.  It  was 
this  consecration  of  poverty  by  Christ 
that  made  it  so  dear  to  the  religious 
spirits  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  monks  accepted  poverty 
that  they  might  win  heaven  as  a  reward 
for  ttheir  self-denials  ;  but  this  is  only 
true  of  those  who  had  lost  the  perception 
of  the  original  meanings  of  their  vows. 
Men  like  Anselm  loved  poverty  with 
a  passionate  love,  and-  almost  hated 
splendour  and  riches,  because  by  accept- 
ing poverty  they  placed  themselves  in 
fellowship  with  Christ.  Anselm  says  to 
the  rich  that  they  ought  not  to  boast  of 
their  gilded  furniture  and  of  soft  beds, 
for  the  King  of  kings  had  chosen  rather 
to  honour  the  cabin  of  the  poor.  While 
there  was  exaggeration  in  such  teaching, 
it  was  not  an  unwholesome  doctrine 
which  taught  the  oppressed  poor  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  they  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  poverty,  and  the  rich 
oppressors  that  riches  was  not  a  subject 
for  unmixed  satisfaction. 

It  is  not  to  his  devotional  works,  in 
which  he  followed  traditional  methods, 
that  Anselm  owes  his  distinctive  charac- 
ter amon^  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  While  in  Bee,  he  com- 
mitted to  writing  certain  arguments  on 
the  being  of  God,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  teach  his  disciples.  They  are 
known  to  us  as  the  Monologion  and  the 
Proslogion  ;  but  the  first  was  originally 
entitled  *  Exemplum  Meditandi  de 
Ratione  Fidei  ; '  and  the  second  bore  the 
title  *  Fides  Quserens  Intellectum.'  The 
titles  sufficiently  indicate  a  new  and  for- 
ward movement  in  religious  thought. 
The  teachers  of  the  Germanic  people  had 
hitherto  contented  themselves  with  teach- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  Church,  and  de- 
manding faith  and  obedience.  Anselm 
added  a  new  demand.  It  was  the  duty, 
he  said,  of  a  Christian  not  only  to  believe, 
but  to  understand  the  doctrines  of  the 
faith  ;  and  that,  not  only  that  he  might 
be  able  to  convince  unbelievers,  but  that 
he  might  derive  from  these  doctrines  the 
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full  nourishment  which  they  were  cal- 
culated to  yield.  Anselm  stated  his  po- 
sition with  great  reverence  and  caution  ; 
but  it  was  a  step  full  of  importance  for 
the  future,  when  a  devout  Churchman 
summoned  his  disciples  to  an  intellectual 
scrutiny  of  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
Like  most  pioneers,  Anselm  was  troubled 
with  a  misgiving  when  he  first  attempted 
the  unwonted  work  of  religious  thought. 
His  disciple  tells  us  that  when  he  was 
thinking  out  the  argument  of  the  Pros- 
logion  his  thoughts  often  disturbed  him 
at  prayers,  and  he  was  disposed  to  regard 
them  as  a  temptation  of  the  devil  ;  but 
when  at  length  the  argument  broke  upon 
him  in  all  its  clearness,  during  a  season 
of  worship,  in  the  church,  he  was  filled 
with  unspeakable  joy,  and  rejoiced  as  one 
who  had  found  a  great  treasure. 

After  spending  thirty-three  years  in 
the  Norman  valley  as  monk,  pnor,  and 
latterly  as  abbot,  Anselm  was  transferred 
^to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  did  not 
become  archbishop  immediately  on  Lan- 
f ranc's  death.  For  four  years  William 
Ruf  us  kept  the  see  vacant,  that  he  might 
appropriate  its  revenues  to  his  own  use  ; 
and  his  conduct  excited  a  deep  discon- 
tent in  England.  It  found  expression  in 
a  curious  manner  at  the  midwinter  Gem6t 
of  1092,  at  which  a  resolution  was 
adopted  that  the  king  should  be  petition- 
ed  to  allow  prayers  to  be  offered  in  all 
the  churches  of  England,  craving  that 
God  would  move  the  king's  heart  to  ap- 
point a  worthy  pastor  to  the  mother 
church  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  gave 
the  required  permission,  but  added  that 
they  might  pray  as  they  liked,  but  that 
no  one  would  alter  his  will.  He  had 
sworn  by  *  the  face  of  Lucca  'that  no  one 
should  be  archbishop  in  England  except 
himself.  With  the  aid  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous priest,  Ralph  Flambard,  whom  he 
had  appointed  justiciar  of  the  realm, 
William  had  developed  a  system  accord- 
ing to  which  it  was  laid  down,  that  '  the 
king  would  be  the  heir  of  ilk  man  order- 
ed and  lend ! '  All  land  was  regarded 
as  a  loan  from  the  crown,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  possessor  reverted  to  the 
crown,  and  had  to  be  bought  back  by  the 
successor.  During  a  minority,  or  in  the 
case  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  during  a ' 
vacancy,  the  whole  revenues  went  to  the 
king.  This  was  one  reason  why  William 
kept  Canterbury  vacant.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable there  was  another  reason.  An 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  in  a 
special  sense  the  religious  adviser  of  the 
latig,  who  had  a  right  to  speak  to  him  in 


the  name  of  God  and  of  religion  !     The 
Red  King  wished  no  mentor  by  his  side 
.who  might  remonstrate  with  him  on  liis 
evil  life  and  his  unrighteous  rule. 

Anselm  was  in  England  when  the  Ge- 
m6t  made  the  strange  request  to  the 
king,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  bishops  he 
drew  up  the  form  of  prayer  which  was 
used  in  the  churches.  He  had  come  to 
England  to  visit  the  Earl  of  Chester, 
who  believed  himself  to  be  dying, 
and  who  sent  for  Anselm  to  give  him 
spiritual  counsels.  The  king  scornfully 
suggested  that  he  was  lingering  in  Eng- 
land because  he  had  his  eye  to  the  vacant 
see.  On  one  occasion  some  of  his  noblea 
said  in  the  king's  presence  that  the  Ab- 
bot of  Bee  was  one  who  loved  God  only^ 
and  sought  for  none  of  the  things  of  the 
world.  On  which  the  king  said  in 
mockery,  *  Not  for  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  ? '  If  Anselm  had  his  eyes 
on  the  vacant  archbishopric  he  took  a 
strange  way  of  winning  the  king's  fa- 
vour. At  the  first  interview  he  was  gra- 
ciously received,  but  Anselm  desired  the 
attendants  to  withdraw  that  he  might 
speak  with  the  king  alone.  He  then  told 
him  that  things  were  said  of  him  in  his* 
realm  which  were  not  to  his  honour,  and 
counselled  him  to  reform  his  life  and  his 
ways.  Dean  Hook  expresses  his  sur- 
prise at  Anselm's  want  of  courtesy ; 
others  will  feel  admiration  for  his  fidel- 
ity ;  but  at  all  events  he  gave  the  king 
fair  notice  of  the  sort  of  archbishop  he 
was  likely  to  be.     . 

The  king's  resolution  to  appoint  no  one 
was  altered,  if  not  by  the  prayers  of  his 
people,  by  an  event  which  was  regarded 
by  many  as  an  answer  to  their  prayers. 
William  was  taken  suddenly  and  dan- 
gerously ill  in  the  season  of  Lent,  1093, 
and  was  carried  to  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter, as  it  was  thought,  to  die.  He  was 
filled  with  mental  anguish  by  the  thought 
of  his  evil  life,  and  of  his  misrule.  1  he 
bishops,  who  were  summoned  to  his  bed- 
side, sent  for  Anselm  to  advise  the  royal 
penitent.  Anselm  came  at  once,  and  he 
urged  the  king  to  make  full  confession  of 
his  sins,  and  to  make  atonement  for  all 
that  he  had  done  amiss  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power.  The  king  assented,  ana  from 
his  bed  he  issued  a  proclamation  which 
was  put  forth  under  the  royal  seal,  in 
which  he  promised  to  release  captives,  to- 
forgive  all  the  debts  due  to  the  crown, 
and  to  appoint  pastors  to  vacant  churches. 
Those  around  the  king  urged  him  ta 
complete  his  acts  of  reparation  by  mak- 
ing an  appointment  to  the  metropolitan 
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see.  The  king  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
pointing  to  the  Abbot  of  Bee  said,  *  I 
choose  this  holy  man  Anselm.'  All  who 
heard  the  king  shouted  with  joy,  except 
Anselm,  who  refused  to  approach  the 
bedside  of  the  king.  He  was  then  dragged 
by  force  to  the  king's  bedside,  who  im- 
plored him  not  to  condemn  him  to 
eternal  torment,  for  he  felt  sure  he  would 
perish  if  he  died  with  the  archbishopric 
on  his  hands.  Anselm  still  refused  But 
a  pastoral  staff  was  found,  and  put  into 
the  hand  of  the  sick  king.  It  was  par- 
tially forced  into  the  resisting  hand  of 
Anselm.  The  clergy  in  the  room  then 
began  to  sing  Te  Deum  ;  and  Anselm  was 
carried  into  the  neighboring  church,  where 
a  service  was  held. 

Anselm  at  first  refused  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  forcible  investiture.  He 
was  reluctant  to  leave  his  abbey  and  his 
studies,  and  he  knew  the  character  of  the 
king  too  well  not  to  anticipate  serious 
difficulties  were  he  associated  with  him 
as  a  yokefellow.  He  put  his  objection, 
as  usual,  in  parabolic  form.  It  was  an 
attempt,  he  said,  to  yoke  a  poor  old  ewe 
with  a  a  young,  untameable  bull.  The 
old  sheep  might  perhaps  furnish  them 
with  the  wool  and  milk  of  the  Lord's 
word,  but  he  could  not  pull  in  fellowship 
with  such  a  comrade. 

On  his  recovery  the  king  showed  no 
si^ns  that  his  repentance  had  been  any- 
thing but  a  passing  mood  of  remorse. 
He  said  to  one  of  his  bishops,  who  seems 
to  have  been  exhorting  him  to  persevere 
in  the  jgood  resolves  he  had  expressed  on 
bis  sick  bed, 'God  shall  never  see  me  a 
good  man  ;  I  have  suffered  too  much  at 
His  hands.'  Mr.  Rule  frequently  inter- 
rupts his  narrative  to  pour  maledictions 
on  William,  who  certainly  deserved  all 
his  censure,  although  Mr.  Rule  appears 
to  forget  that  endless  iteration  is  apt  to 
blunt  the  force  even  of  just  condemna- 
tion. Mr.  Freeman's  judgment  is  briefer, 
but  not  less  severe.  '  His  practice,'  he 
writes,  *  was  such  as  became  the  fool  who 
said  that  there  was  no  God,  or,  rather, 
the  deeper  fool  who  said  that  there  was  a 
God,  and  yet  defied  Him.' 

Notwithstanding  his  reluctance^  An- 
selm was  obliged  to  become  the  yokefel- 
low of  William.  The  need  of  the 
Church  in  England  was  so  great  that  he 
felt  it  would  be  treason  to  the  cause  of 
God  to  persist  in  his  refusal.  He  sought 
an  interview  with  the  king,  and  laid  be- 
fore him  the  terms  on  which  he  would 
accept  the  primacy.  The  first  condition 
was  that  he  should  receive  all   the   lands 


which  Lanfranc  had  held  without  delay. 
As  for  the  lands  to  which  the  ancient 
Church  had  a  claim,  but  which  Lanfranc 
had  not  been  able  to  win  back,  he  de- 
manded that  the  king  should  do  him  jus- 
tice in  his  court.  His  second  condition  was 
that  the  king  should  take  him  as  his 
spiritual  father  and  adviser  in  things 
that  concerned  the  Church  and  his  own 
soul.  The  third  was  that  Anselm  should 
be  permitted  to  acknowledge  Urban  as 
pope,  which  he  had  already  done  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  third  condition  was  specially 
displeasing  to  William.  His  father  had 
established  the  custom  in  England  that 
no  one  should  acknowledge  a  pope  with- 
out royal  permission.  There  were  at  this 
time  two  rival  popes,  and  William  had 
acknowledged  neither.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, absolutely  refuse  Anselm's  condi- 
tions. He  promised  to  observe  the  first, 
and  he  delayed  final  settlement  re- 
garding the  second  and  third.  Anselm 
conaented  to  receive  the  archbishopric. 
Kneeling  before  the  king,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  of  England,  he 
did  homage,  pledging  himself  as  the 
king's  man  for  all  earthly  worship.  His 
enthronement  followed  on  September  25, 
1093,  and  oh  the  4th  of  December  he 
was  consecrated  at  Canterbury.  Mr. 
Freeman  calls  attention  to  the  reversal 
of  the  order  of  these  ceremonies  which 
has  taken  place  in  later  times. 

I  The  order  then  was  homage,  enthronement, 
I  consecration  ;  thfe  present  order  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  this.  The  bishop-elect  is  conse- 
crated ;  then  he  takes  corporal  possession  of 
the  see  by  enthronement ;  last  of  all  he  does 
homage  to  the  king,  and  receives  restitution  of 
the  temporaUties.  In  the  elder  state  of  things 
the  spiritual  office  was  bestowed  on  one  who 
Was  already  full  bishop  for  all  temporal  pur- 
poses. By  the  later  rule  the  temporal  rights 
are  bestowed  on  one  who  is  already  full 
bishop  for  all  spiritual  purposes.  The  differ- 
ence in  order  seems  to  arise  from  the  differ- 
ent theory  of  the  episcopate  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical 
elections  was  fully  established  by  the  Great 
Charter.  In  the  irregular  practice  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  notion  of  investiture  of 
a  benefice  by  the  king  had  come  to  the  front. 
The  king  had  in  his  hands  a  gi*eat  fief,  which 
he  granted  to  whom  he  w^ould  :  that  fief  was 
chargeable  with  certain  spiritual  duties.  It 
was  therefore  for  the  Church,  by  her  spiritual 
rite  of  consecration,  to  make  the  king's  nomi- 
nee, already  invested  with  his  temporal 
rights,  capable  of  discharging  his  spiritual 
duties.  Such  was  clearly  the  established 
view  of  the  days  of  Rufus,  and  the  order  of 
the  process  is  in  harmony  with  it.  Tlie  office 
is  treated  as  an  appendage  to  the  benefice. 
In  the  theory,  which  is  both  earlier  and  later, 
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the  benefice  is  treated  as  an  appendage  to  the 
office  ;  the  order  of  the  process  is  therefore 
reversed.  The  spiritual  office  is  first  filled  by 
the  three  ecclesiastical  processes  of  election, 
confirmation,  consecration — the  last  course 
being  needless  when  the  person  chosen  is 
already  a  bishop.  The  bishop  then  takes  per- 
sonal possession  of  his  church  by  installation 
or  enthronement.  The  spiritual  functions 
over,  the  bishop,  now  in  f inl  possession  of  his 
office,  lastly  receives  the  attached  benefice  by 
homage  to  the  king  and  restitution  of  the 
temporalities  at  his  hands.  That  elections 
were  hardly  ever  free  at  any  time,  that  the 
royal  leave  was  needed  for  re-election,  that 
kings  recommended,  that  pope's  provided  ; 
that  the  later  law  requires  the  electors  to 
choose  only  the  king's  nominee,  and  requires 
the  metropolitan  to  confirm  the  person  so , 
chosen,  makes  no  difference*  to  the  theory.  ! 
The  royal  power  is  kept  in  the  background  ; , 
it  is  the  ecclesiastical  power  which  formally 
acts.  The  king's  hand  pulls  the  wires  of  the 
ecclesiastical  puppets ;  but  the  ecclesiastical 
puppets  play  their  formal  part.  The  whole 
is  done  according  to  a  theory  which  naturally 
places  the  f orm^  act  of  the  temporal  power 
last.  In  the  days  of  Rufus  the  whole  was 
done  according  to  another  theory,  which  as 
naturally  placed  the  formal  act  of  the  tem- 
poral power  first  of  all. 

The  first  difference  that  arose  be- 
tween Anselm  and  the  king  with  whom 
he  was  unequally  yoked,  arose  out  of  a 
question  of  money.  The  king  was  in 
need  of  funds  for  his  wars,  and  Anselm, 
with  the  other  nobles  and  prelates,  made 
him    a  gift.    He   offered    five   hundred 

founds  of  silver.  The  king  was  offended 
y  the  smallness  of  the  sum,  and  returned 
Anselm's  gift.  Anselm,  instead  of  offer- 
ing a  larger  sum,  as  the  custom  was 
when  a  first  gift  was  refused,  sought  an 
audience  of  the  king,  and  remonstrated 
with  him.  It  was  a  gift,  he  said,  and  he 
ought  to  be  willing  to  accept  what  could 
be  given  with  a  good  will,  and  not  to 
wring  a  larger  sum  from  him  as  from  a 
slave.  The  king  was  exasperated  by  the 
plain  speaking  of  the  archbishop,  and  said, 
*  Keep  your  money  and  your  jaw  to 
yourself  ;  I  have  enough  of  my  own. 
Get  you  gone  ! '  Anselm,  we  are  told, 
withdrew  from  the  royal  presence,  and 
remembered  that  at  his  enthronement 
the  gospel  had  been  read  which  says  that 
no  man  can  serve  two  masters. 

lie  next  met  William  at  Hastings, 
where  he  was  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to 
embark  for  Normandy  to  wage  war 
against  his  brother.  Anselm  took  occa- 
sion to  appeal  to  the  king's  conscience. 
He  could  not  expect,  he  said,  a  Divine 
blessing  on  his  enterprises  unless  he  acted 
righteously  in  his  realm.     According  to 


the  laws  of  the  Conqueror  no  synod  of 
.the  Church  could  be  held  in  England 
without  the  king's  license.  The  Con- 
queror had,  however,  always  given  the 
license  to  Lanfranc.  But  William  Rufus 
had  never  yet  permitted  a  synod  to  be 
held,  and  Anselm  pressed  upon  the  king 
the  necessity  of  assembling  one  to  deal 
with  the  grave  ecclesiastical  and  moral 
disorders  of  the  land.  The  king  replied 
mockingly,  *What  may  come  of  this 
matter  for  you  ? '  *  For  me  nothing,' 
said  Anselm  ;  *  for  you  and  for  God,  I 
hope  much.'  Anselm  next  touched  upon 
a  subject  which  was  still  more .  displeas- 
ing to  the  king  :  the  vacant  abbeys  ought 
to  be  filled  up.  The  king  lost  all  pa- 
tience, and  told  him  that  the  abbeys  were 
his,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  them.  *  You  know,'  he  said,  *  what 
you  say  is  most  unpleasing  to  me.  Your 
predecessor  would  never  have  dared  to 
speak  so  to  my  father.'  Therein  the 
king  spoke  truly  ;  and  the  Red  King 
must  by  this  time  have  understood  that 
the  gentle  Anselm,  with  his  self-forget- 
ting zeal  for  righteousness,  was  a  more 
formidable  opponent  to  his  despotic  will 
than  Lanfranc. 

On  William's  return  from  Normandy, 
the  persistent  archbishop  again  appeared 
before  him  with  a  fresh  request.  He 
desired,  he  said,  to  go  to  Rome  to  receive 
the  pallium  from  the  hands  of  the  pope 
as  Lanfranc  and  other  archbishops  had 
done.  The  king  refused  the  request  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  as  yet  acknow- 
ledged no  pope,  and  that  no  subject  had 
any  right  to  acknowledge  a  pope  in  Engr 
land  without  his  permission.  Anselm 
persisted  ;  and  by  the  consent  of  both 
parties  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Witan  of  the  kingdom.  The  assembly 
met  at  Rockingham  on  March  11,  1095'; 
and  for  several  days  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed. The  king  and  his  immediate 
counsellors  sat  apart  in  a  chamber  by 
themselves,  and  messages  passed  between 
them  and  the  assembly.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  crowded,  not  only  with 
nobles  and  bishops,  but  with  priests  and 
laymen.  Anselm  then  asked  the  advice 
of  the  Witan.  The  bishops,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  creatures  of  the  king 
who  had  bought  their  oflices,  declared 
against  their  spiritual  chief.  He  must 
promise  to  submit  himself  to  the  king, 
or  they  would  give  him  no  counsel.  The 
nobles  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  mind. 
Anselm  then  declared  that  since  the  bish- 
ops and  chiefs  of  the  Christian  nation  re- 
fused him  counsel,  he  would  go  to  *  the 
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chief  Shepherd  and  Prince  of  all — the 
angel  of  great  counsel,'  as  he  termed  the 
pope  !  The  bishops  reported  the  words 
of  Anselm  to  the  king,  who  was  vastly 
indignant.  The  bishops  then,  with 
William  of  Saint  Calais,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham at  their  head,  who  had  himself  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  endeavoured  to  stir 
up  the  king  against  the  archbishop.  They 
were  long  absent ;  and  in  the  meantime 
Anselm  fell  asleep.  On  their  return, 
William  of  Saint  Calais  upbraided  Anselm 
for  having  robbed  the  king  of  dignity, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  king's  ex- 
treme displeasure  should  he  continue  in 
his  purpose.  Anselm  replied  with  dig- 
nity, and  with  ready  arguments  ;  and 
it  then  became  evident  that  his  placid 
courage  had  made  a  favourable  impres- 
sion upon  some  in  the  assembly.  A 
knight  stepped  forth  from  the  crowd  and 
knelt   at  the  feet  of   Anselm,   and   said, 

*  Father  and  lord,  through  me  your  sup- 
pliant children  pray  you  not  to  let  your 
heart  be  troubled  at'  what  you  have 
heard  ;  remember  how  the  blessed  Job 
vanquished  the  devil  on  his  dunghill,  and 
avenged  Adam,  whom  he  had  vanquished 
in  Paradise.' 

Anselm  and  his  friends  were  greatly 
comforted  by  the  quaint  words  of  the 
knight,  *  knowing  the  scripture,'  says 
Eadmer,  *  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
the  voice  of  God.'*  It  became  evident 
that  there  was  a  reaction  in  the  assembly 
in  favour  of  Anselm,  whose  calm  courage 
and  readiness  in  debate  had  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  lay  lords.  The  Bishop 
of  Durham  counselled  the  king  to  put 
Anselm  down  by  force.  *Let  the  rmg 
and  staff  be  taken  from  him,'   ho  said  ; 

*  let  him  be  driven  from  the  kingdom.' 
But  the  lay  lords  stoutly  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  this  policy  of  violence.  An- 
selm, they  said,  was  their  archbishop, 
and  they  must  obey  him  in  matters  spir- 
itual. And  one  of  them,  Count  Robert 
of  Meulan,  openly  expressed  to  the  king 
his  admiration  for  his  opponent.  *  All 
day  long,'  he  said,  *  we  were  putting  to- 


*  *  Confidentes  juxta  scripturain,  vocem 
populi  vocem  esse  Dei.'  Mr.  Freeman  thinks 
the  word  scriptura  must  bo  here  taken  in  a 
wider  sense,  as  Eadmer  could  hardly  have 
thought  that  these  words  were  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  canonical  books.  We  are  not  so 
sure.  Members  of  Parliament  and  even 
clergymen  sometimes  quote  common  proverbs 
as  Scripture,  and  are  surprised  when  they  are 
told  they  are  not  in  Scripture.  And  Eadmer 
had  no  Bible  in  his  native  tongue  as  we 
have. 


gether  counsels  with  all  our  might,  and 
consulting  how  our  counsels  might  hang 
together  ;  and  meanwhile  he,  thinking 
no  evil  back  again,  sleeps,  and  when  our 
devices  are  brought  out,  with  one. touch 
of  his  lips  he  breaks  them  like  a  spider's 
net.'  The  king  was  anxious  to"  follow 
the  violent  counsels  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  but  he  felt  that  he  dared  not  in 
face  of  the  feeling  of  the  lay  lords  ;  so  it 
was  agreed  to  postpone  the  decision  of 
the  question  until  the  Whitsun  Gem6t. 

It  was  no  mean  day  in  English  history 
(writes  Mr.  Freeman)  when  the  king,  the 
proudest  and  fiercest  of  Norman  kings,  was 
taught  that  there  were  limits  to  his  will.  It 
was  like  a  foreshadowing  of  brighter  days  to 
come,  when  the  Primate  of  all  England, 
backed  by  the  barons  and  people  of  England 
— for  on  that  day  the  very  strangers  and 
conquerors  deserved  that  name — overcame 
the  Red  King  and  his  time-serving  bishops. 
The  day  of  Bockingham  has  the  fullest  right 
to  be  marked  with  white  in  the  kalendar  in 
which  we  enter  the  day  of  Runnymede  and 
the  day  of  Lewes. 

William  extricated  himself  from  his 
difficulty  with  considerable  address.  He 
sent  two  clerks  of  his  chancery  to  Italy — 
Gerard,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford 
and  Archbishop  of  York,  and  William  of 
Warelwast,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
They  were  instructed  to  acknowledge 
Urban,  and  to  obtain  from  him  the  pal- 
lium. Urban  was  glad  to  grant  the  terms 
in  order  to  receive  acknowledgment  from 
a  powerful  monarch,  and  he  sent  Walter 
of  Albano  to  England  along  with  Wil- 
liam's messengers,  as  bearer  of  the  pal- 
lium. On  his  arrival  in  England  William 
publicly  acknowledged  Urban,  but  he  de- 
sired as  the  price  of  his  acknowledgment 
that  Anselm  should  be  deprived  of  his 
archbishopric  by  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  This  request  was  refused  by  the 
papal  legate,  and  William  was  compelled 
to  make  peace  with  Anselm.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  persuade  Anselm  to  re- 
ceive the  pallium  from  the  hand  of  the 
king.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  the 
pallium  was  laid  upon  the  altar  in  the 
metropolitan  church,  and  Anselm  took  it 
thence  *  as  from  the  hand  of  the  Saint 
Peter.' 

William  and  Anselm  were  now  nomi- 
nally reconciled,  and  for  some  time  there 
was  peace.  But  the  king  had  not  forgiven 
the  man  who  had  opposed  his  will.  A  new 
breach  occurred  in  1097,  and  from  an  ap- 
parently trivial  cause.  The  king,  on 
his  return  from  a  campaign  in  Walei^ 
wrote  an  angry  letter   to  Anselm,  com- 
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plaining  of  the  contingent  which  he  had  | 
sent  to  the  army.  He  commanded  him 
to  be  ready  to  do  right  to  him  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  whenever 
he  should  think  fit  to  summon  him.  An- ! 
eelm  was  deeply  discouraged  by  this 
fresh  token  of  the  king's  ill-will.  lie  \ 
went  to  the  Whitsun  'Gemot  in  May, 
1097,  at  which  the  suit  against  him  was 
to  be  tried  ;  and  after  making  a  last  ap- 
peal to  the  king  to  aid  him  in  the  work 
of  ecclesiastical  and  moral  reformation, 
by  giving  permission  to  hold  synods,  he  < 
requested  the  king's  leave  to  go  to  Rome. 
If  Anselm  made  this  request  simply  be- 
cause a  suit  had  been  commenced  against 
him  in  the  king's  court,  he  was  morally 
as  well  as  legally  wrong.  But  his  resolve 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  consequence 
of  the  conviction  to  which  he  had  ar- 
rived, that  that  the  king  was  so  hostile 
to  himself  and  so  opposed  to  all  his 
holy  aims  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  remain  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Dean  Hook  thinks  that  the  Red  King 
might  have  been  managed  by  Anselm, 
as  the  Conqueror  was  managed  by  Lan- 
f  ranc,  and  he  lays  the  blame  on  Anselm's  ' 
want  of  tact  ana  his  unyielding  temper. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  AnselmJ 
could  have  done.  He  could  only  have 
purchased  peace  at  the  price  of  silence 
and  compliance  with  wrong.  He  had 
ceased  to  appeal  to  the  king's  conscience, 
had  he  been  silent  regarding  the  moral 
condition  of  the  nation,  William  would 
have  been  satisfied.  But  by  such  a  couree 
he  would  have  made  himself  a  partaker 
in  the  sins  of  the  king,  and  he  would 
have  taught  the  English  people  that  no 
protest  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
Church  when  the  sinner  was  a  royal  per- 
sonage. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  Anselm  was 
a  less  succsessful  *  manager'  of  royal 
nei*sonages  than  Lanfranc.  Lanfranc  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  ecclesiasticts  who 
honestly  seek  to  give  righteous  guidance 
to  those  in  power;  who  do  not  altogether 
refrain  from  appealing  to  their  con- 
sciences, but  who  act  upon  the  principle 
that  an  open  breach  is  at  all  costs  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  it  is  better  to  wink  at 
wickedness  than  to  estrange  a  king.  An- 
selm belonged  to  a  higher  fellowship 
than  that  of  the  convenient  ecclesiastics 
of  compromise.  He  was  willing,  he  said, 
to  be  driven  forth  naked  out  of  England 
rather  than  abstain  from  doing  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  duty.  When  his  fellow 
bishops  assured  him  that  it  was  vain  to 
urge  his  request  upon  the  king,  he  said. 


*  If  he  will  not  give  me  permission  I  shall 
act  according  to  scriptural  injunction,  and 
obey  God  rather  than  man.'  We  may 
regret  that  Anselm  considered  it  his  duty 
to  appeal  to  the  pope.  But  in  doing  so 
he  acted  in  accordance  with  maxims 
which  all  men  believed.  The  pope  was 
the  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  what 
could  an  archbishop  do,  who  found  his 
position  intolerable  and  his  duties  im- 
possible, but  appeal  for  aid  and  counsel, 
to  the  head  of  Christendom  ?  The  king 
at  first  refused  Anselm  a  license  to  go  to 
Rome.  He  did  not  believe,  he  said  sar- 
castically, that  Anselm  had  committed  a 
sin  so  black  that  none  but  the  pope  could 
absolve  him  ;  and  as  for  counsel,  Anselm 
was  better  fitted  to  give  the  pope  ad- 
vice than  the  pope  was  to  give  it  to  An- 
selm. As  Anselm  continued  to  urge  his 
request  he  was  informed  that  he  might 
go,  but  that  if  he  went  the  archbishop- 
ric would  be  seized  by  the  king,  and  he 
would  not  be  again  received  in  England 
as  archbishop.  ^  The  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop had  a  parting  interview.  At  the 
close  Anselm  expressed  his  desire  to  bless 
the  king.  *  As  an  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,' he  said,  *  speaking  to  a  King  of 
England,  I  would,  before  I  go,  give  you 
my  blessing,  if  you  do  not  refuse  it.* 
The  king  was  touched  for  the  moment, 
and  said,  *I  refuse  not  your  blessing.' 
He  then  bowed  his  head,  and  Anselm 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it.  Then 
they  parted  forever. 

Anselm  crossed  to  Wissant,  and  jour- 
neyed to  Italy.  The  pope  received  him 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  but  showed 
no  disposition  to  .  take  up  his  case. 
In  truth  Urban-  was  more  perplexed  than 
pleased  by  his  arrival,  for  he  had  no 
wish  to  quan-el  with  William.  As  the 
air  of  Rome  proved  unhealthy,  Anselm 
accepted  an  invitation  from  an  old  friend, 
John,  Abbot  of  Telesia,  and  sojourned 
for  some  time  at  the  mountain  village  of 
Schiavia.  In  this  quiet  retreat  his  heart 
expanded,  and  he  returned  to  his  old 
studies.  At  Schiavia  he  finally  commit- 
ted to  writing  his  famous  dialogue  '  Cur 
Deus  Homo,  the  arguments  of  which 
had  been  long  familiar   to  his  disciples. 

He  was  present  for  some  time  in  the 
camp  of  Duke  Roger  before  Capua.  The 
marvellous  fascination  of  his  manner  at- 
tracted the  heathen  Saracens  in  the 
Duke's  army,  who,  we  are  told,  alwavs 
saluted  him,  knelt  before  him,  and  would 
have  received  baptism  at  his  hands  had 
not  the  Duke  objected  to  baptisms  as 
likely  to  prejudice  the  discipline  of  his 
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army.  In  October,  1098,  he  attended  the 
Council  of  Bari.  At  this  Council  the 
pope  called  upon  Anselm  to  defend  the 
Western  Creed  against  the  Greeks  who 
were  present.  Anselm  delivered  a  speech 
which  has  a  place  among  his  works  under 
the  title  *  De  Processione  Spiritus  Sancti 
contra  Graecos.'  The  whole  Council  was 
impressed  by  his  words,  and  when  he 
had  finished  the  pope  exclaimed, 
*  Blessed  be  thy  heart  and  thy 
understanding  ;  blessed  be  thy  lips  and 
the  words  which  flow  from  them.'  An- 
selm's  own  case  was  afterwards  taken  up 
by  the  Council.  The  pope  made  a  vio- 
lent speech  against  William,  and  pro- 
posed to  place  him  and  his  realm  under 
the  excommunication  of  the  Church. 
Anselm  interposed  ;  he  was  not  willing 
that  matters  should  proceed  to  extrem- 
ities; and  the  pope  was  only  too  glad  to 
find  an  excuse  for  delay.  In  the  mean- 
time William  of  Warelwast  came  to  Italy 
as  the  emissary  of  Ruf  us,  and  he,  having 
judiciously  expended  money  among  the 
counsellors  of  the  pope,  the  pope  was 
persuaded  to  grant  nine  months  of  res- 
pite to  William,  in  which  it  was  expect- 
ed that  he  would  make  up  his  quarrel 
with  Anselm.  The  latter  was  hurt  by 
the  lukewarm  zeal  of  the  pope,  and  he 
proposed  to  leave  Rome,  but  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  remain  to  the  Council  which 
met  in  the  Lateran  at  Easter,  1099.  At 
this  Council  he  heard  anathemas  ful- 
minated against  all  who  practised  or  re- 
ceived lay  investiture.  His  eyes  were 
thus  fully  opened  to  the  mind  of  the 
Church  on  the  subject  of  investitures, 
and  what  he  heard  had  an  important  in- 
fluence on  his  future  conduct.  Nothing 
was  done  at  the  Council  at  the  Lateran 
regarding  the  controversy  between  Wil- 
liam and  Anselm,  although  there  was 
some  plain  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the 
dilatoriness  of  the  pope  in  the  cause  of 
one  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  the 
Holy  See.  On  the  day  after  the  Council 
Anselm  left  Rome,  accompanied  by  Ead- 
mer,  who  was  the  companion  of  his  tra- 
vels, *  having  obtained,'  writes  the  latter 
with  some  bitterness,  *  nought  of  judg- 
ment or  advice  through  the  Roman 
bishop  except  what  I  have  said.' 

Anselm  lived  for  some  time  in  Gaul 
preaching,  writing,  and  winning  from  all 
men  *  an  extraordinary  and  incredible 
affection,'  as  his  companion  records. 
Miracles  were  wrought  by  him — at  least 
they  seemed  so  to  Eadmer  and  others,  al- 
though Anselm  himself  seems  never  to 
have  claimed  the  power  of  working  mira- 


cles. In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1100, 
when  he  was  staying  at  an  abbey  near 
Brioude,  in  the  Auvergne  country,  the 
tidings  reached  him  that  the  controversy 
between  him  and  William  was  ended  by 
a  higher  verdict  than  that  of  the  pope. 
Anselm  had  never  ceased  to  pray  for  the 
king,  and  when  he  heard  of  his  sudden 
death  he  burst  into  *  the  bitterest  weep- 
ing.' 

Anselm  returned  to  England  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  new  king.  Henry 
Beauclerc  had  every  wish  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  Anselm  ;  but  difficulties  arose 
over  the  question  of  homage  and  investi- 
ture. Anselm  was  now  fully  aware  that 
lay  investiture  was  forbidden  by  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  so  he  re- 
fused the  investiture  from  Henry  which 
he  had  received  without  scruple  from 
Rufus,  and  he  declined  to  become  the 
man  of  the  new  king.  Some  other  bish- 
ops followed  his  example,  and  the  king 
found  himself  in  great  straits.  He  was 
unwilling  to  quarrel  with  Anselm  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  while  his  "throne 
was  yet  insecure  ;  but  he  was  too  far- 
seeing  a  statesman  willingly  to  permit  a 
powerful  order  of  men  to  get  a  footing 
in  his  realm  who  refused  to  recognize  him 
as  their  lord.  Anselm  consented  that  the 
question  should  be  referred  to  the  new 
Pope  Paschal ;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
lived  in  harmony  with  Henry,  and  did 
him  some  important  services.  Henry 
was  unmarried,  and  his  bishops  urged  him 
to  marry  that  he  might  reform  the  many 
irregularities  of  his  life.  He  desired  to 
take  in  marriage  Matilda,  the  daughter 
of  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  who  was  des- 
cended from  the  Saxon  kings.  Such  a 
marriage  was  in  the  highest  degree  pol- 
itic, but  there  was  an  ecclesiastical  diflSi- 
culty  in  the  way.  It  was  said  that  Ma- 
tilda had  taken  the  vows  of  a  nun,  and 
that  the  marriage  would  be  sacrilege. 
Matilda  had  lived  for  some  time  with  her 
aunt  Christina  in  the  convent  at  Romsey, 
and  her  aunt  desired  her  to  take  vows  ; 
but  the  vows  had  never  actually  been 
taken.  The  question  was  fully  considered 
at  an  assembly  which  Anselm  convoked 
at  Lambeth.  Anselm  then  gave  it  as  hia 
judgment  that  the  princess  was  free  ta 
marry,  and  she  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Henry. 

The  questions  of  investiture  and  hom- 
age were  not  settled.  The  pope  ^'e- 
fused  to  give  his  sanction  to  lay  investi- 
ture, and  Henry  pressed  for  what  he  con- 
sidered his  sovereign  rights.  The  dispute 
ended  in  Anselm  again  leaving  England 
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to  appeal  to  the  pope.  Paschal  support- 
ed Anselm,  but,  like  Urban,  was  reluct- 
ant to  proceed  to  extremities  ;  and  An- 
selm, finding  the  pope  so  indifferent,  de- 
termined to  place  England  under  his  own 
interdict.  Henry  got  notice  of  his  in- 
tention, and  offered  to  make  concessions. 
They  met  at  the  castle  of  L'Aigle,  on  the 
Rille.  There  followed  more  references 
to  the  Pope,  and  other  negociations, 
which  ended  in  Anselm's  return  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  month  of  August,  1107,  a 
freat  meeting  was  held*  in  London  of 
ishops,  abbots,  and  chief  men  of  the 
realm,  at  which  the  king  gave  his  consent 
that  from  that  time  forth  no  one  should 
be  invested  in  England  with  bishopric  or 
abbey  by  staff  or  ring,  either  by  the  king 
or  by  any  lay  hand.  Anselm,  on  his 
part,  promised  that  no  one  should  be  re- 
fused consecration  on  account  of  homage 
done  to  the  king. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  question 
was  eminently  just.  The  pastoral  staff 
was  the  symbol  of  authority  over  the 
fiook,  and  the  ring  denoted  the  marriage 
of  the  ecclesiastic  to  his  Church.  It  was 
unseemly  that  symbols  of  a  spiritual  re<. 
lationship  should  be  bestowed  by  an 
earthly  monarch.  On  the  other  hand, 
Henry  had  a  right  to  insist  on  homage 
from  all  who  held  lands  in  his  realm.  It 
is  impossible  to  sympathize  fully  with 
Anselm  in  his  conflict  with  Henry.  But 
there  were  excuses  for  his  conduct.  The 
Councils  of  the  Church  had  prohibited 
lay  investiture ;  and  although  popes 
used  decrees  and  excommunications  as 
mere  instruments  of  policy,  and  were 
willing  to  tolerate  what  they  condemned, 
this  convenient  attitude  of  mind  was 
not  possible  to  Anselm.  To  his  logical 
and  sincere  mind,  it  appeared  that  what 
.was  so  utterly  wrong  as  to  deserve  the 
condemnation  of  a  Council  ought  to  be 
resisted  to  the  uttermost.  Another  ex- 
cuse for  Anselm  was  the  past  conduct  of 
the  Red  King.  He  had  resisted  the  au- 
thority of  tne  pope,  but  he  had  not 
endeavoured  to  suostitute  for  it  any 
wholesome  authority  of  his  own.  As 
Mr.  Freeman  says,  *  Men  had  come  to 
look  on  the  king  as  the  embodiment  of 
wrong,  and  on  the  pope  as  the  only  sur- 
viving embodiment  of  right.' 

The  victory  of  Anselm  had  a  whole- 
some effect  upon  the  Church  in  England. 
Henry  was  not  a  religious  or  a  scrupu- 
lous man,  but  he  was  wise  and  discern- 
ing, and  he  felt  that  a  public  opinion 
had  been  awakened  which  he  could  not 
afford   to   despise ;  and   instead   of   ap- 


pointing unworthy  clerks  to  bishoprics, 
as  had  been  the  custom,  he  took  counsel 
with  religious  men  regarding  his  ap- 
pointments, and  avoided  appointments 
calculated  to  create  a  scandal. 

The  last  two  years  of  Anselm's  life 
were  spent  in  peace.  He  performed  all 
his  public  duties,  but  spent  what  time  he 
could  spare  from  them  among  his  monks 
at  Canterbury,  in  study  and  devotion. 
His  health  gradually  failed,  and  at 
length  he  became  so  weak  that  he  had 
to  be  carried  to  the  church  to  receive  the 
sacrament.  On  Palm  Sunday,  1109,  his 
friends  saw  that  he  was  sinking,  and  one 
went  to  his  bedside  and  said  :  ^  Lord 
Father,  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
you  are  going  to  leave  the  world  for 
your  Lord's  Easter  Court ! '  Anselm 
replied  :  *  If  His  will  be  so,  I  shall  gladly 
obey  His  will.  But  if  He  willed  rather 
that  I  should  remain  amongst  you,  at 
least  till  I  have  solved  a  question  which 
I  am  turning  in  niv  mind,  about  the 
origin  of  the  soul,  I  should  receive  it 
thankfully,  for  I  know  not  whether  any 
one  will  finish  it  after  I  am  gone.'  He 
died  on  the  following  Wednesday,  the 
21st  of  April,  1109.  He  was  buried  in 
the  minster  of  Canterbury,  beside  .his 
friend  and  predecessor  Lanfranc.  His 
remains  were  afterwards  translated  to 
the  chapel  which  bears  his  name. 

It  was  a  faithful  indication  of  An- 
selm's character  when  he  desired  on  his 
deathbed  to  live  a  little  longer  that  he 
might  finish  a  philosophical  argument. 
Throughout  his  life,  he  was  more  de- 
voted to  study  and  to  devotion  than  to 
the  great  public  oflices  which  devolved 
upon  him  as  a  leading  ecclesiastic.  Ead- 
mer  says  that  when  he  became  weary  in 
the  Archiepiscopal  Court,  over  which  he 
had  to  preside,  his  friends  were  wont  to 
lead  him  away,  '  to  restore  him  with  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  a  theological  ques- 
tion, or  some  other  spiritual  antidote.' 
He  preferred  the  society  of  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  to  any  other,  and  he  likened 
himself  to  an  owl,  which  is  only  well 
when  it  is  with  its  young  ones  in  a  hole  ; 
but  if  it  comes  out  among  the  crows  and 
ravens  it  is  distracted,  and  knows  not 
which  way  to  turn.  But  it  is  an  error  to 
speak  of  Anselm,  as  Dean  Hook  does,  as 
a  mere  child  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
He  did  not  love  them,  and  grudged  the 
time  which  he  had  to  give  to  them  ;  but 
when  he  reluctantly  applied  his  mind  to 
them,  his  logical  understanding,  his 
readiness  in  speech,  and  his  inflexible 
will  rendered  him  a  most  formidable  op- 
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ponent  to  the  strong  sagacious  Norman 
kings  with  whom  he  measured  his 
powers. 

It  is  upon  the  work  which  he  loved — 
his  work  as  a  philosophical  theologian, 
that  Anselm's  fame  rests.  He  was  not 
absolutely  the  firat  teacher  of  the  Middle 
Ages  who  vindicated  the  rights  of  rea- 
son in  the  religious  sphere.  John  Scotus 
Erigena,  a  daring  and  original  genius, 
had  already  laid  down  the  far  reaching 
principle  that  whatever  is  true  in  phil- 
osophy is  true  in  religion,  and  con- 
versely.* But  Erigena  exercised  but 
little  influence  upon  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
showed  no  disposition  to  accept  a  prin- 
ciple which  would  .have  reduced  theology 
to  the  position  of  a  handmaid,  and  a 
somewhat  superfluous  handmaid,  of  phil- 
osophy. Anselm,  notwithstanding  his 
strong  speculative  instincts,  was  first  a 
man  of  religion  and  of  the  Church,  and 
while  vindicating  the  rights  of  reason, 
he  was  careful  to  subordinate  those 
rights  to  what  he  considered  the  para- 
mount claims  of  faith.  Faith,  he  said, 
must  precede  the  attempt  to  understand, 
and  what  is  revealed  must  be  surely 
believed,  although  'not  yet  understood. 
And  should  the  efforts  to  under- 
stand prove  unsuccessful,  as  must  some- 
times be  the  case  owing  to  the  depth  of 
the  divine  mysteries,  the  obligation  to 
believe  still  remains.  The  prmciple  of 
Anselm  that  faith  must  precede  under- 
standing was  much  discussed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  later  times.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  in  such  mattei*s  the 
principle  of  a  priority  in  time  can  be 
maintained.  Some  amount  of  under- 
standing must  always  precede  faith ; 
and  it  is  not  always  the  deepest  reasons 
for  our  convictions  that  we  first  perceive. 
But  Anselm  was  substantially  right  in 
affirming  that  the  deepest  and  most 
cogent  reasons  for  religious  faith  are  de- 
rived, not  from  the  logical  conclusions  of 
the  understanding,  but  from  those  senti- 
ments of  reverence  and  trust  which  are 
evoked  by  the  objects  of  Christian  faith. 
In  the  Monologion,  and  subsequently  in 
the  Proslogion,  Anselm  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  Christian  conception  of 
God  is  a  necessary  truth  of  reason.  We 
find,  he  says,  in  the  world  a  variety  of 
objects  endowed  with  a  variety  of  excel- 
lences.    This  leads  us  to  seek  for  some 

*  *Coiificitur  ind^,  veram.  esse  philoso- 
phiam  veram  religionem,  conversimque  ve- 
ram religionem  esse  veram  philosOphiam.' 


common  principle  by  virtue  of  which 
they  are  excellent.  We  are  thus  led  by 
the  necessary  laws  of  thinking  to  the 
conception  oi  a  supreme  beauty,  supreme 
goodness,  and  supreme  cause,  from 
which  all  other  existences  derive  their 
existence  and  their  excellences.  In  the 
Proslogion  Anselm  attempted  to  supply 
a  shorter  argument.  The  fool  saith  in 
his  heart  there  is  no  God.  While,  how- 
ever, he  utters  his  denial,  there  passes 
through  his  mind  the  conception  of  a 
being  than  whom  none  more  perfect  can 
be  imagined.  But  a  being  supremely 
perfect  must  have  existence,  or  he  would 
want  one  characteristic  of  perfection. 
When,  therefore,  the  fool  says  there  is 
no  God,  by  thinking  of  God  he  gives 
proof  of  God's  existence.  The  arguments 
of  Anselm  were  assailed  during  his  life 
by  an  acute  monk  named  Gaunilo,  who 
pointed  out  that  if  the  existence  of  a 
conception  proved  the  existence  of  a  cor- 
responding reality,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  ascribe  reality  to  the  fables  of  the 
heathen  poets.  The  after  fate  of 
Anselm's  argument  is  singular.  It  was 
not  accepted  by  the  scholastic  theolo- 
gians, notwithstanding  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  in  the  schools  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  suffered  to  drop 
into  oblivion,  until  it  was  revived  by 
Descartes,  the  father  of  modem 
philosophy.  Descartes  made  no  allusion 
to  Anselm,  and  it  is  uncertain  if  he  had 
any  acquaintance  with  his  writings  ;  but 
Leibnitz  pointed  out  the  similarity 
between  the  reasoning  of  the  two 
philosophers.  Leibnitz  and  others 
employed  the  argument  in  a  slightly 
altered  form,  and  it  became  known  as 
the  ontological  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God. 

Upon  this  argument  Kant  made  a 
famous  attack,  in  which,  unconsciously 
following  in  the  wake  of  Gaunilo,  he  said 
that  if  the  conception  of  God  proved  his 
existence,  then  the  conception  of  a 
hundred  crowns  would  prove  that  they 
existed,  and  men  would  be  able  to  in- 
crease their  wealth  by  merely  conceiving 
of  wealth  in  imagination.  The  onto- 
logical argument  was  somewhat  dis- 
credited  by  the  arguments  of  Kant ;  but 
it  was  defended  by  Hegel,  who  main- 
tained that  while  Kant's  criticism  was 
valid  with  regard  to  all  other  conceptions, 
it  did  not  touch  the  conception  of  God, 
for  by  the  necessities  of  the  human  mind 
we  must  think  of  Him  as  existent.  It  is 
an  evidence  that  Anselm  was  uncon- 
sciously in  sympathy  with  the  modern 
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spirit  that  his  arguments  were  revived 
by  leaders  of  modern  thought.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Father  of  the  School- 
men, and  it  is  true  that  by  advocating 
the  use  of  the  understanding  within  cer- 
tain limitations  on  matters  of  religion,  he 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  movements 
which  developed  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  theology.  But  in  his  own  methods 
of  thinking  he  recalls  Plato  and  the 
modems,  rather  than  the  syllogisms  of 
the  schoolmen.  He  belonged,  indeed, 
to  an  order  of  thinkers  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  the  property  of  any  cen- 
tury, and  who  give  themselves  to  the 
permanent  questions  of  humanity,  rather 
than  to  the  special  questions  which  are 
peculiar  to  an  a^e.  Such  writere  always 
appear  singularly  modem  to  those  who 
read  them.* 

Anselm's  most  important  contribution 
to  theology  is  contained  in  the  dialogue 
*  Cur  Deus  Homo.'  In  this  dialogue,  in 
which  a  monk  named  Bosco  is  the  other 
interlocutor,  he  endeavoured  to  demons- 
trate the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  reasoning  is  as  follows.  Man  was 
-created  by  God  in  order  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  angels  who  had  fallen.  But  when 
man  fell  into  sin  it  became  needful  for 
God  to  punish  him,  or  God  would  have 
manifested  an  indifference  to  sin,  and 
would  have  ceased  to  be  a  righteous  moral 
Governor.  It  behoved  that  man's  sin 
should  be  punished  ;  but  bad  the  punish- 
ment been  inflicted  upon  man,  the 
punishment  must  have  been  unending, 
and  man  would  never  have  fulfilled  the 
end  of  his  creation.  Thus  would  God's 
honour  have  suffered.  How  was  the  sin 
of  man  to  be  punished,  as  God's  honour 
required,  and  man  likewise  to  be 
restored  to  God's  favour,  and  the 
place  of  the  angels  supplied,  as  God's 
honour  also  demanded?  No  created 
being  could  make  the  needed  atone- 
ment ;  for  no  created  being  could  offer  to 
'God  anything  beyond  what  he  was 
already  bound  as  a  creature  to  offer.  It 
remained  that  the  task  must  be  under- 
taken by  the  God-man,  who  alone  could  so 
atone  for  sin  that  man  should  be  restored 
to  favour.  Anselm  nowhere  represents 
God  as  inflicting  the  punishment  upon 
Christ,  as  is  done  in  popular  adaptations 
of  his  theory.     He  lays  special  emphasis 

*  M.  Bouchette  quotes  the  following  say- 
ing of  Anselm,  and  remarks  regarding  it  that 
it  seems  to  belong  to  another  century : 
'  Cum  .  .  .  Christus  Veritas  et  justitia  sit ; 
qui  pro  justitia  et  veritate  moritur,  pro 
•Christo  moritur.' 


upon  the  voluntary  character  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  and  he  says  that  Christ  met 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  be- 
cause of  his  steadfast  adherence  to  right- 
eousness. 

No  theological  theory  has  ever  exer- 
cised such  an  extensive  influence  upon 
the  faith  of  the  Church  as  the  argument 
of  the  ^  Cur  Deus  Homo.'  It  has  often 
been  termed  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
Atonement.  It  is,  however,  more  correct 
to  sav  that  the  Church  has  received  with 
unanimity  that  part  of  it  which  repre- 
sents it  to  be  impossible  that  God  should 
be  indifferent  to  sin  ;  while  the  absolute 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  forgiveness 
without  atonement  has  &een  regarded  as 
more  doubtful.  The  theory  has  an  in- 
terest personal  to  Anselm.  Before  his 
time  Christ  was  represented  as  having 
redeemed  mankind  by  giving  his  life  as 
a  ransom  to  the  devil,  who  had  become 
the  Lord  of  the  human  race.  Anselm 
set  aside  this  unworthy  conception, 
which  was  probably  a  reminiscence  from 
heathen  mythologies.  His  own  theory, 
though  somewhat  rigid  and  omniscient, 
is  full  of  grandeur.  The  majesty  of  the 
law  is  maintained.  The  Governor  of 
the  universe,  even  while  he  shows  pity, 
does  not  forget  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
moral  well-being  of  his  creation  that 
righteous  law  be  maintained.  Anselm's 
own  life  was  spent  in  a  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  righteousness  upon  earth, 
and  he  often  found  that  the  earthly 
representatives  of  justice  were  weak  or 
unworthy.  His  courage  and  his  persis- 
tence were  derived  from  the  conviction 
that  there  was  righteousness  with  God. 

JOHN   GIBB. 


ART.  H.—Some  Indian  Stories. 

(1)  Tibetan  Tales,  derived  from  Indian 
Sources.  Translated  from  the  Tibetan 
of  the  Kah-gyur  by  F.  Anton  von 
ScHiBFNER.  Done  into  English  from 
the  German,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
W.  R  S.  Ralston. 

(2)  I%e  Kathd  Sarit]  Sdgara,  or  Ocean 
of  the  Streams  of  Story,  Translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  C.  H. 
Tawney. 

{^)Indian  Fairy  Tales,  Collected  and 
Translated  by  Maive  Stokes.  With 
Notes  by  Mary  Stokes,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 
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(4)  Old  Deccan  Dai/s,  or  Hindoo  Fairy 
Legends  current  in  Southern  India. 
Collected  from  Oral  Traditions  by  M. 
Fbere.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     Third 

Edition. 

(5)  Folk- Tales  of  Bengal.  By  the  Rev. 
Lal  Behari  Day,  Author  of  *  Ben- 
gal Peasant  Life.'* 

We  have  poetic  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  path  of  empire  wends  its 
way  westward.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  progress  of  popular 
fiction  has  been  in  a  westerly  direction. 
The  light  thrown  upon  the  field  of  Eu- 
ropean folk-lore  by  recent  researches  has 
enabled  its  explorers  to  trace  some  of  its 
products  clearly  back  to  an  Eastern 
home  ;  while  others,  which  were  at  first 
supposed  to  be  indigenous,  are  at  least  sus- 
pected of  being  naturalized  aliens  of 
Oriental  extraction.  However  this  may 
be,  the  mere  supposition  that  a  great 
part  of  the  popular  literature  of  Europe 
owes  its  existence  to  Asiatic  fancy  in- 
vests the  legendary  lore  of  Asia  with  a 
special  interest,  and  renders  widely  at- 
tractive such  collections  of  Eastern 
legends  and  fables  as  might  otherwise 
fieem  to  concern  only  the  limited  circle 
of  Oriental  scholars.  Of  two  of  the  im- 
portant but  not  generally  known  story- 
oollections  which  have  lately  appeared 
in  an  English  garb  it  is  here  proposed  to 
give  some  idea  to  the  general  reader,  who 
may  not  be  aware  how  much  that  is  uni- 
versally interesting  is  contained  in  vol- 
umes which  are  too  often  confined  to  the 
libraries  of  specialists.  One  of  these 
works,  although  its  contents  are  not  in- 
variably edifying,  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  sacred  literature,  and  has  been 
written  down  by  the  pens  of  pious 
ecclesiastics.  The  other  is  of  a  more 
worldly  nature,  being  partly  due  to  the 
fancy  of  a  poetic  prime  minister,  who 
turned  an  older  collection  of  tales  into 
verse,  in  order  *  to  enable  the  memory 
more  readily  to  retain  the  complicated 
net  of  narrative  instruction.'     To  a  few 


*  The  present  article  was  in  type  before  the 
*  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal'  appeared.  We  have 
been  unable  therefore,  to  make  use  of  them. 
We  can  only  recommend  the  book,  cordially  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  India  and  in  Indian 
folk-lore.  The  author  is  a  convert  to  Christ- 
ianity, and  he  is  a  Professor  in  Hooghly  Col- 
lege. His  work  forms  an  excellent  supple- 
ment to  the  admirable  collections  of  Miss 
Frere  and  Miss  Stokes. 


other  minor  translations  of  Oriental  stor- 
ies, contained  in  volumes  which  are  less 
bulky  and  may  be  more  generally  known, 
some  reference  will  also  be  made.  In 
dealing  with  all  of  these  products  of  the 
Asiatic  mind,  special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  those  narratives  which  throw 
most  light  upon  Eastern  ideas  about  mo- 
rality and  religion.  Let  us  begin  with  a 
few  specimens  from  one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Tibet.  But  first  a  few  words 
about  the  book  itself. 

A  Hungarian  nobleman,  Count  Teleky, 
was  standing  in  front  of  his  house  one 
day,  three  and  sixty  years  ago,  when  he 
saw  a  young  neighbour  passing  by,  clad 
in  a  thin  yellow  gannent,  carrying  a  staff 
in  one  hand  and  a  small  bundle  in  the 
other.  *  Where  are  you  going,  M.  Ko- 
rSsi?*^  asked  the  Count.  *  To  Asia,  in 
search  of  our  kinsmen,'  was  the  reply. 
And  away  eastwards,  with  but  a  scantily 
supplied  purse,  sturdily  walked  the  en- 
thusiastic young  Hungarian  scholar, Alex- 
ander Csoma  Korosi,  hoping  to  find 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia  the  original 
home  of  those  Huns  from  whom  the 
Magyar  inhabitants  of  Hungary  are  sup- 
posed to  have  descended,  and  to  recog- 
nize in  some  unfamiliar  race  the  far-away 
cousins  of  the  compatriots  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  Central  Europe.  Wearily, 
painfully,  overcoming  countless  obstacles 
by  sheer  strength  of  will,  the  Hungarian 
pilgrim  made  his  way  as  far  as  Tibet, 
where  he  studied  long  and  hard. .Thence 
he  brought  to  Calcutta  the  rich  fruits  of 
his  researches,  and  in  that  city  he  spent 
some  time,  engaged  in  studies  which  pro- 
duced linguistic  results  of  the  highest 
value.  But  his  mind  was  ever  bent  on 
realizing  the  dream  of  his  youth.  In 
1842  he  set  out  on  a  fresh  expeditioa  to 
Tibet.  On  the  way  thither  he  was  struck 
down  by  illness  at  Darjiling,  in  Nepal. ' 
And  there  he  died,  a  victim,  as  Professor 
Max  Mtlller  has  said,  '  to  his  heroic  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  ancient  languages 
and  religions.'  He  never  found  the  home 
of  his  ancestor  which  he  so  eagerly  long- 
ed to  discover.  But  in  the  Buddhist  mon- 
asteries in  which  he  lived  for  years,  on 
the  high,  bleak,  table-land  of  Tibet,  he 
did  discover  what  was  much  more  useful 
to  mankind  in  general,  a  vast  religious 
literature  until  his  time  all  but  unknown. 
The  sacred  books,  which  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make  known  to  Europe,  he 
also  rendered  available  to  Western  schol- 
ars by  producing  the  first  serviceable 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  which  the 
little  studied    Tibetan    language  could 
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boast.  Very  interesting  and  pathetic  is 
the  account  given  of  him  in  the  Introduc- 
to  the  late  Professor  Schiefner's  transla- 
tion of  '  Tibetan  Tales  derived  from  In- 
dian Sources,'  based  upon  communica- 
tions made  by  the  well-known  Hungarian 
traveller,  Professor  Arminius  V&mb6ry, 
the  distinguished  Orientalist,  Dr.  S.  C. 
Malan,  and  other  linguists.  At  one  time 
we  see  him  sitting  <  in  a  wretched  hut  at 
the  door  of  a  monastery,  reading  aloud 
Buddhistic  works  with  a  Lama  by  his 
side.  AVhen  a  page  was  finished  the  two 
readers  would  nudge  each  other's  elbows. 
The  question  was  which  of  them  was  to 
turn  over  the  leaf,  thereby  exposing  his 
hand,  for  the  moment  unprotected  by  the 
long  furred  sleeve,  to  the  risk  of  being 
frost-bitten.'  Again  he  is  brought  before 
our  eyes  in  the  study,  from  which  he 
rarely  emerged,  in  the  library  of  the  Asi- 
atic Society  at  Calcutta,  '  absorbed  in  a 
dreamy  meditation,  smiling  at  his  own 
thoughts,  as  silent  as  the  Brahmans  who 
were  copying  Sanskrit  texts.'  And  finally 
we  are  shown  the  hut  wherein  he  ended 
his  days,  in  which,  *  on  a  mat  on  the  floor, 
with  a  box  of  books  on  the  four  sides,  he 
sat,  ate,  slept,  and  studied.  He  never 
undressed  at  ni^bt,  and  rarely  went  out 
during  the  day.  Among  the  results  of 
his  labours,  not  the  least  valuable  was 
the  analysis  he  made  of  the  vast  collec- 
tion of  Tibetan  sacred  books  known  as 
the  Kahgyur  and  Tangyur,  The  Kahg- 
yuTy  or.*  Translation  of  Commandments,' 
extends  over  about  one  hundred  volumes, 
and  consists  of  Tibetan  translations  of 
Sanskrit  Buddhistic  writings.  The  Tang- 
yur is  a  compilation  in  Tibetan  of  all 
sorts  of  literary  works,  written  by  many 
ancient  Indian  and  a  few  Tibetan  sages, 
and  it  numbers  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  volumes.  It  was  from 
the  Kahgyur  that  Professor  Schiefner 
translated  the  legends  and  fables  which 
are  contained  in  the  first  of  the  works  of 
which  the  titles  are  given  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  that  is  abso- 
lutely new  to  Oriental  scholars  in  these 
Tibetan  versions  of  Indian  Buddhistic 
narratives.  But  they  are  interesting  and 
valuable  as  showing  the  difference  which 
exists  between  North  and  South  Bud- 
dhism, as  well  as  between  early  and  late 
Buddhistic  ideas.  The  fables  are  for  the 
most  part  inferior  to  their  Pali  counter- 
parts in  the  J^takas.  But  some  of  the 
longer  legends  are  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  render  a  summary  of  their  contents 
justifiable.    I^et  us  take,  for  instance,  the 


story  of  a  monarch  whose  wishes  were 
succcessively  granted  until  he  asked  for 
too  much. 

King  Mandhatar  was  a  ruler  after  a 
Hindoo's  heart.  He  came  not  into  the 
world  in  the  usual  way,  but  emerged  from 
*  a  very  soft  tumour,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  cushion  of  cotton  or  wool,'  which 
protruded  from  his  father's  head.  His 
virtues  and  merits  were  so  great  that  he 
acquired  supernatural  power,  and  all  his 
wishes  were  realized  the  moment  that 
they  were  conceived.  Consequently  he 
soon  became  the  lord  of  the  whole  earth. 
But  when  no  more  earthly  lands  re- 
mained for  him  to  conquer,  he  did  not  sit 
down  and  weep  like  Alexander.  On  the 
contrary,  *  he  rose  heavenwards,  sur- 
rounded by  his  thousand  sons,  accom- 
panied by  an  army  one  hundred  and 
eighty  million  strong,'  and  successively 
subdued  the  various  regions  which  lie 
around  *  Sumeru,  the  monarch  of  moun- 
tains,'  until  he  reached  its  summit,  the 
abode  of  the  Thirty-three  Gods. 

There  he  found  the  city  of  the  gods, 
Sudarsana  by  name,  surrounded  by  seven 
rows  of  golden  walls,  with  windows  set 
in  them  above  and  below,  and  with  quad- 
ruple cornices  of  gold,  silver,  beryl,  and 
crystal.  Inside  the  walls  was  a  vast 
space,  '  fair  to  see,  pleasant,  extensive, 
and  copiously  variegated  with  a  hundred 
colours,  and  the  ground  was  soft,  ex- 
tremely soft,  like  a  cushion  of  cotton  or 
wool,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot, 
rising  again  when  the  foot  was  lifted, 
and  covered  knee-deep  with  coral-tree 
flowers  ;  when  a  wind  ai'ose,  the  faded 
blossoms  were  swept  away  and  a  rain  of 
fresh  flowers  descended.'  The  market- 
place was '  fair  to  see,  strewn  with  golden 
sand,  sprinkled  with  sandalwood  water, 
covered  over  with  gold  trellis- work,'  and 
on  every  side  were  to  be  seen  fountains 
of  various  kinds,  formed  of  gold,  silver, 
beryl,  and  crystal,  and  *full  of  water 
which  was  cool  and  honey-sweet,  set 
thick  with  blue,  red,  and  wnite  lotuses, 
replete  with  many  water-haunting  birds 
of  beautiful  form,  which  gave  agreeable 
utterance  to  charming  sounds.'  Around 
grew  *  blossoming  and  fruit-bearing  trees 
of  beauteous  form  and  stately  growth.* 
Among  these  trees  were  many  *  wishing 
trees,*  from  which  *  whatever  the  sons  or 
daughters  of  the  gods  wished  for,  that 
thing  came  into  their  hands  ^  soon  as 
they  had  expressed  their  wish. 

In  the  middle  of  the  city  rose  what, 
from  a  distance,  seemed  to  be '  something 
white,  which  soared  aloft  like  an  accu- 
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mulated  mass  of  cloud,'  but  which  was  in 
reality   the  crystal  palace  in  which  the 

*  Thirty-three  Gods  and  the  Four 
Mahar^j^s  meet  together,  and  view,  scan, 
and  test  the  affairs  of  gods  and  men.'  In 
it  were  arranged  the  seats  of  *  the  Thirty- 
three  Gods,  those  of  the  Thirty-two  Un- 
der-kings,  and  the  seat  of  Sakra  [or 
Indra],  the  Sing  of  the  Thirty-three 
Gods.'  At  the  end  of  their  seats  a  place 
was  prepared  for  King  Mandhatar  when 
he  entered. 

But  he  was  not  content  with  this  ar- 
rangement, and  '  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Sakra,  the  King  of  the  Gods, 
ought  to  give  up  to  him  half  of  his  own 
seat.'  No  sooner  had  he  conceived  this 
idea  than  Sakra  yielded  to  him  half  of 
his  seat,  and  the  King  of  the  Gods  and 
King  Md.ndhatar  sat  side  by  side.  And 
while  they  sat  there  in  state  it  was  im- 
possible  to  detect  any  difference  between 
them,  ^  except  that  Sakra,  the  King  of  the 
Gods,  never  closed  his  eyes.' 

While  King  Mslndhatar  was  living  in 
the  divine  city,  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  Gods  and  the  Asuras.  He  went  forth 
to  the  field,  and  so  terribly  did  his  bow- 
string clang,  so  high  did  his  war-chariot 
soar  into  the  air,  that  the  Asuras  fled 
panic-stricken  into  their  stronghold. 
'  Then  King  Mandhatar  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  superior  to  the 
Thirty-three  Gods.'  He  reflected  that  he 
possessed  all  the  continents  of  the  earth  ; 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  seven  mys- 
tic treasures  ;  that  he  had  '  a  full  thou- 
sand of  heroic  sons,  endowed  with  the 
beauty  of  splendid  bodies,  victorious 
over  hosts  of  foes  ; '  that  a  rain  of  prec- 
ious stones  had  fallen  within  his  palace 
for  the  space  of  seven  days  ;  that  he  had 
made  his  way  to  the  city  of  the  Thirty- 
three  Gods  ;  that  he  had  entered  into  the 
hall  of  the  Gods,  and  that  the  King  of 
the  Gods  had  ceded  to  him  half  of  his 
seat ;  '  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  expel  the  King  of  the  Gods, 
Sakra,  from  his  seat,  and  take  into  his 
own  hands  the  government  of  both  gods 
and  men.' 

But '  as  soon  as  he  had  conceived  this 
idea  the  great  King  Mandhatar  came  to 
the  end  of  his  good  fortune.'  Returning 
to  his  earthly  home,  he  fell  ill  and  died. 
But  before  he  departed  he  addressed  the 
officers  of  state,  who  came  together  to 
hear  his  last  words,  and  pointed  out  to 
them  how  fleeting  are  earthly  pleasures. 

*  The  wise  man,'  he  remarked,  *  he  who 
knows  that  wishes  bring  but  little  enjoy- 
ment and  much  sorrow,  takes  no  delight 


even  in  divine  enjoyments.  The  hearer 
of  the  perfected  Buddha  rejoices  when 
desire  fails.  Even  if  a  mountain  of  gold 
were  like  unto  Himavant,  yet  it  would 
not  suffice  for  the  wealth  of  a  single  in- 
dividual :  that  the  discerning  one  knows 
full  well.  He  who  observes  soitows, 
starting  from  this  base,  how  can  he  take 
pleasure  in  enjoyments  ?  He  who  is  steady, 
who  has  learnt  to  recognize  the  thorn  in 
the  treasures  of  the  world,will  learn  the  es- 
sence of  things  to  his  own  correction.'  So- 
impressed  were  his  saddened  subjects  by 
these  words  of  their  dying  lord,  that  *many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  re- 
nounced house-life,  retired  from  the 
world,  and  lived  in  the  forest,  fulfilling 
all  the  four  duties  of  Brahmans,  and 
abandoning  all  striving  after  enjoyment.' 

The  successive  realizations  of  King 
M^ndh^tar's  desires,  and  his  sudden  col- 
lapse when  he  wished  to  dethrone  the 
Kmg  of  the  Gods,  meet  with  a  curious 
parjQlel  in  the  German  story  of  *  The 
Fisherman  and  his  Wife,'  the  nineteenth 
of  Grimm's  collection.  In  it  all  that 
the  wife  desires  is  for  a  long  time 
granted  by  a  grateful  fish  which  her 
husband  had  spared.  She  craves  first 
riches  and  then  rank.  The  fishing 
couple  become  wealthy  and  aristocratic. 
She  desired  a  throne,  and  she  is  made  a 
queen.  But  even  then  she  is  discon- 
tented, and  insists  upon  being  made  the 
Pope.  When  the  fish  hears  of  this  de- 
mand its  patience  and  gratitude  come  to 
an  end,  and  along  with  them  the  good 
luck  of  the  fisherman  and  his  wife.  They 
find  themselves  once  more  poor  folks  in 
their  original  hovel.  In  another  Ger- 
man variant  of  the  tale  the  final  and 
fatal  wish  is  the  fisherman's,  who  says, 
*  Let  me  be  God,  and  my  wife  the  Mother 
of  God.'  This  same  moral  is  inculcated 
by  the  German  folk-tale  (and  its  numer- 
ous variants  in  different  Europeaji  lands) 
and  by  the  Indo-Tibetan  legend.  They 
are  both,  in  all  probability,  of  Budd- 
histic origin,  and  they  may  claim  a  kind 
of  cousin-like  affinity. 

Another  of  the  Indian  legends  con- 
tained in  the  Kahgyur  belongs  to  a  sec- 
tion of  tales  familiar  to  English  readers, 
the  group  of  which  the  bdst  known  rep- 
resentative is  the  story  of  *  Beauty  and 
the  Beast.'  The  Tibetan  rendering  is 
very  inferior  to  its  South-Buddhistic  orig- 
inal, but  it  is  not  deficient  in  either 
quaintness  or  pathos.  A  king  had  a  son 
named  Kusa,  who  was  heroically  strong, 
but  who  unfortunately  ^possessed  the 
I  eighteen   signs  of  ugliness,   and   a  face 
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like  that  of  a  lion.'  In  order  that  the 
youth  might  not  know  how  how  hideous 
he  was,  he  was  brought  up  without  ever 
having  seen  a  mirror  or  even  the  surface 
of  standing  water.  And  when  he  mar- 
ried, he  was  ordered  never  to  show  him- 
self to  his  wife  in  the  daytime,  or  by  ar- 
tificial light,  lest  she  should  find  that  she 
was  wedded  to  a  monster.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  curiosity  of  the  Tibetan 
Psyche  was  aroused.  One  night  she 
lighted  a  lamp  and  covered  it  up  with  a 
bowl.  When  her  husband  arrived  she 
lifted  the  bowl,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  she  saw  that  he  had  '  the  eighteen 
marks  of  unsightliness  and  a  face  like  a 
lion's  jowl,'  so  she  exclaimed,  *  A  demon  ! 
a  demon  ! '  and  fled  away  to  her  father's 
house.  Sorrowfully  did  her  deserted 
husband  seek  to  recover  her.  Several 
times  he,  unrecognized,  won  her  heart 
by  his  address.  But  whenever  she  saw 
his  face  she  always  uttered  the  same  cry 
and  fled.  At  last  he  displayed  such 
heroic  qualities  in  fighting  against  hei* 
father's  foes,  that  the  princess  thought : 
^As  this  youth  Kusa  is  excellently  endowed 
with  boldness  and  courage,  why  should 
I  dislike  him  ? '  So  ^  she  took  a  liking 
for  him,'  and  returned  to  live  with  him. 
All  went  well  for  a  time.  But  at  length 
Kusa  went  down  to  a  pool  one  day  to 
bathe.  Catching  sight  of  the  reflection 
of  his  face  in  the  water,  he  said  to  him- 
self, *  As  I  have  the  eighteen  signs  of  uu- 
comeliness  and  a  face  like  a  lion,  and  as 
on  that  account  the  princess  takes  no 
pleasure  in  me,  it  is  needless  that  such  a 
one  as  I  should  remain  alive.  I  will  go 
and  put  myself  to  death.'  Thereupon 
he  entered  into  a  copse,  and  was  about 
to  hang  himself,  when  Indra  interfered, 
and  presented  him  with  a  jewel  which, 
when  worn  upon  his  forehead,  endowed 
him  with  personal  beauty.  After  which 
he  lived  happily  with  his  admiring  wife. 
The  story  has  been  considerably  distorted 
in  its  change  from  a  mythological  to  a 
moral  tale.  It  originally  belonged,  no 
doubt,  to  the  large  group  of  Indian 
legends,  in  which  are  described  the  for- 
tunes of  a  brilliant  and  generally  divine 
being,  who  is  forced  to  assume  for  a  time 
a  sombre  or  even  repulsive  appearance, 
and  to  live  on  earth,  at  all  events  during 
the  daytime,  as  a  hideous  man,  or  even 
as  so  inferior  a  creature  as  a  pig  or  a 
frog,  until  at  last  the  spell  which  binds 
him  is  broken,  usually  in  consequence  of 
something  done  by  his  wife,  and  the 
long-de^aded  husband  becomes  once 
more  bright  and  glorious. 


In  this  story  the  wife  acts  capriciously, 
and  her  behaviour  cannot  altogether  be 
commended.  But  there  is  another  legend 
in  which  the  patience  of  an  Indian  wife 
and  mother  b  represented  as  rivalling 
that  of  even  Griselda,  whose  submission 
to  her  brutal  husband  has  been  rendered 
immortal  by  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  and 
Chaucer.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  an  excel- 
lent authority  on  P41i  as  well  as  Early 
English,  considers  the  Tibetan  version  of 
the  story  inferior  to  the  better-known 
Pali  forms,  but  there  are  some  charming 
expressions  in  the  tale  as  it  is  told  in  the 
Kahgyur  which  seem  to  possess  a  pathos 
of  their  own.  The  hero  of  the  legend 
is  a  prince  whose  great  desire  in  life  was 
to  bestow  gifts,  and  who  accordingly  ob- 
tained the  honourable  name  of  the  All- 
giver.  Here  is  a  summary  of  the  narra- 
tive as  it  exists  in  its  Tibetan  form.  For 
the  P&li  form  reference  may  be  made  to 
Mr.  Spence  Hardy's  '  Manual  of  Budd- 
hism,' where  it  is  given  under  the  title  of 
the  *•  Wessantara  Jataka.'  It  may  be 
well  to  state  that  we  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  Indian  Madri  was  by  any 
means  the  direct  original  of  the  Italian 
Griselda.  But  the  idea  of  the  too  pa- 
tient wife  is  far  more  Asiatic  than  Euro- 
pean, and  her  story  has  probably  been 
drawn  from  a  source  akin  to  that  from 
which  the  compiler  of  the  following 
legend  drew  his  inspiration. 

The  young  prince  Visvantara  was  ed- 
ucated as  an  heir  apparent  should  be. 
After  he  had  learnt  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  'he  applied  himself  to 
all  the  arts  and  accomplishments  befit- 
ting one  of  the  Kshatriya  class  conse- 
crated to  be  a  king,'  such  as  '  riding  on 
elephants  and  horses,  driving  in  a  car, 
handling  of  a  sword  and  bow,  advancing 
and  retreating,  flinging  an  iron  hook, 
slinging,  shooting  missiles,  striking,  cut- 
ting, stabbing,  seizing,  marching,  and 
the  five  methods  of  snooting.'  Besides 
all  that,  he  was  the  most  generous  of 
princes,  and  gave  away  freely  all  that  he 
possessed.  So  completely  did  he  divest 
himself  of  his  valuables,  that  his  father 
at  length  grew  angry,  and  ordered  him 
to  quit  the  country.  He  obeyed,  but 
first  went  to  take  leave  of  his  wife 
Madri,  whom  be  informed  that  '  as  he 
was  not  capable  of  refusing  requests,  he 
was  about  to  abandon  his  home,  and  enter 
into  the  forest  of  penance.'  She  imme- 
diately declared  that  she  would  accom- 
pany him  thither,  for  *  As  the  sky  when 
it  is  deprived  of  the  moon,  as  the  earth 
when  it  is  deprived  of  water,  so  is  the 
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wife  who  is  deprived  of  her  husband.' 
He  attempted  to  dissuade  her,  but  in 
vain.  So  at  length  he  mounted  a  chariot, 
along  with  his  wife  and  his  two  small 
children,  and  went  forth  from  the  city, 
'  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  towns- 
people  and  country  folk  attending  him 
with  lamentation.' 

The  exiles  had  not  driven  far  when 
they  were  met  by  a  Brahman,  who 
requested  the  prince  to  make  him  a 
present  of  the  chariot.  Vainly  did 
Madri  protest.  Her  husband  *  bestowed 
the  chariot  and  horses  on  that  Brahman 
with  exceeding  great  joy,'  and  then  they 
set  out  on  foot  for  the  forest,  he  carry- 
ing the  little  boy  on  hi-  •  shoulder,  while 
she  carried  their  little  girl.  After  this 
fashion  thev  reached  the  forest  of  pen- 
auce,  and  m  it  they  lived  upon  roots 
and  berries. 

One  day  a  Brahman  came  to  the  prince 
and  said  to  him,  '  As  I  have  no  slave, 
and  wander  about  alone  with  my  staff, 
therefore  is  it  meet  that  you  should  give 
me  your  two  children.'  Generous  as  he 
was,  the  father  hesitated,  and  offered 
himself  to  the  Brahman  as  a  slave  in 
lieu  of  his  children.  But  the  Brahman 
rejected  this  compromise,  and  called 
upon  the  prince  to  fulfil  the  vow  he  had 
taken  to  give  away  all  that  he  possessed. 
Thereupon  Visvantara  yielded,  and  gave 
up  to  the  Brahman  nis  beloved  little 
ones.  ^  Immediately  after  the  surrender 
of  the  children,  the  earth  quaked  in  a 
sixfold  manner.'  The  children  threw  them- 
selves at  their  father's  feet,  *  uttering 
mournful  cries,  and  joining  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  and  saying,'  *  O  father,  will 
you  give  us  up  in  the  absence  of  our 
mother  ?  Be  content  to  give  us  up  after 
we  have  seen  her.'  But  he,  his  face  all 
wet  with  tears,  only  embraced  them  and 
said, '  O  children,  in  my  heart  there  is  no 
unkindness,  but  mere  merciful  compas- 
sion. As  I  have  manifested  virtue  for 
the  salvation  of  the  whole  world,  I  give 
you  away  whereby  I  may  attain  unto 
complete  insight,  and  having  myself  ob- 
tained rest,  may  serve  the  worlds  which 
lie,  deprived  of  support,  in  the  ocean  of 
woes.' 

Then  the  children  said,  *  Every  fault 
which  we,  as  children,  have  com- 
mitted against  you,  our  superior,  or  any 
words  at  any  time  uttered  by  us  which 
displeased  you,  or  anything  in  which,  not 
obeying  you,  we  have  already  left  aught 
undone — grant  us  forgiveness  of  these 
things,  regarding  them  as  the  faults  of 
children.'     Having    thus    spoken,    they 


went    away     submissively     with     their 
Brahman  master. 

•Meantime    Madn,  on    her  way  home 
with  roots  and  berries,  was  conscious  of 
the    quaking  of  the  earth,  and   divined 
that  some  evil  had  come  upon  her  chil- 
dren.    Hastening  towards  the  hermitage, 
she  looked  about  for  them  in  vain,  ex- 
claiming, ^  Here  the  boy  Krishna  and  his 
sister  were  wont  to  play  with  the  young 
gazelles  ;  here  is  the  house   which    they 
twain  made  out  of  earth;  these  are  the 
playthings    of    the    two    children.'     At 
length  she  found  her  husband,  and   he 
told  her  how  he  had  given  the  children 
away.     He  even  requested  her  to  *  rejoice 
thereat.'     But   she   straightway  *  fell  to 
the  ground    like  a  gazelle  pierced  by  a 
poisoned  arrow.     Like  a  crane  robbed  of 
her  young  ones  she   uttered    sad    cries.' 
Grievously  did  she  mourn  at  the  thought 
that  her  little  ones,  '  shaped  like   young 
lotuses,  with  flesh  as  tender  as  a  young 
lotus-leaf,'  were  undergoing  terrible  suf- 
ferings,   *  down-trodden    among    needy 
men.'     Looking  upon  the  thick-foliaged 
trees  which  the  children  had  planted  and 
tended,  she  embraced  them  tenderly,  and 
said  :     *  The  children   fetched  water  in 
small  pitchers,  and  dropped  water  on  the 
leaves.     You,  O  trees,  did   the  children 
suckle,  as  though  ye  had  been  possessed 
of  souls.'     Presently  she  saw  the   young 
gazelles  with  which  the  children  used   to 
play  standing  in  the  hermitage,  and  she 
sadly  said :  *  W  ith  the  desire  of  seeing  their 
playfellows  do  the  young  gazelles  visit 
the   spot,  searching  among    the  plants, 
offering  companionship  with    my  never- 
ending  woe.'  A  little  later  she  came  upon 
the  footprints  of  her  children  in  the  dust, 
and   seeing  that  they  did  not  lie  in  a 
straight  line,  but  in  all  manner  of  direc- 
tions, she  was  seized  with  bitter  anguish, 
and  cried,  *  As  the  footprints  point  to 
dragging  along,   and   some   of  them  to 
swiftness  of  pace,  you  must  surely  have 
driven  them  on  with  blows,  O  most  mer- 
ciless Brahman.     How  have  my  children 
fared  with    tender  feet,    their    throats 
breathing  with  difficulty,  their  voices  re- 
duced  to  weakness,   their  pretty  lower 
lips  trembling,  like  gazelles  timidly  look- 
ing   around?'     Observing  her    sorrow, 
her  husband  exhorted  her  '  with  a  series 
of  such  and  such  words  about  instability,' 
and  said,  *  Not  for  the  sake  of  renown,  nor 
out  of  anger,   have  I  given  away  your 
two  children  ;  for  the  salvation  of  all 
beings  have  I  given  the  children,  whom 
it  was  hard  to  give  ; '  and  he  proceeded  to 
inform  her  that  his  purpose  was  to  give 
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away  also  both  her  and  himself.  There- 
upon she  cried,  *  I  will  in  nothing  be  a 
hindrance  to  you.  Let  your  mind  be  con- 
stant. If  you  wish  to  give  me  too,  give 
me  without  hesitation.' 

In  order  further  to  try  Yisvantara — 
who  was  a  Bodisat,  or  potential  Buddha — 
Sakra,  the  King  of  Gods,  assumed  the 
form  of  a  Brahman,  and  demanded  Madr! 
as  a  slave.  She  naturally  objected  to  this 
transfer,  saying,  ^  I  have  no  anxiety  on 
my  own  account,  I  have  no  care  for  my- 
self ;  my  only  anxiety  is  as  to  how  you 
are  to  exist  when  remaining  alone.'  But 
her  husband  handed  her  over  to  the  Brah- 
man, *  with  joyous  and  exceedingly  con- 
tented mind,'  saying  to  himself, '  This  gift 
here  in  this  forest  is  my  best.'  There- 
upon  the  earth  again  '  quaked  six  times 
to  its  extremities  like  a  boat  on  the  wa- 
ter,'and  the  King  of  the  Gods,  laying 
aside  his  Brahman's  form,  assumed  his 
divine  shape.  Leading  Madrt  by  the 
hand,  he  returned  her  to  her  husband,  to 
whom  he  said  :  '  I  give  you  Madri  for 
your  service.  You  must  not  give  her  to 
any  one.  If  you  give  away  what  has 
been  entrusted  to  you,  fault  will  be  found 
with  you.'  Moreover  he  brought  it  about 
that  Madri's  children  were  restored  to 
her,  and  all  went  well  with  her  in  future. 

In  this  version  of  the  tale  the  '  act  of 
surrender'  is  invested  with  a  certain 
grandeur  and  poetic  beauty.  But  in  some 
of  the  variants  it  is  described  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  grotesquely  horrible.  Thus 
in  'The  Three  Epochs,'  translated  in 
Mr.  Rhys  Davids's  'Buddhist  Birth- 
Stories,'  there  is  an  account  of  the  re- 
markable generosity  of  Mangala  Buddha. 
While  he  was  dwelling  on  a  mountain 
with  his  wife  and  children,a  demon  named 
'  Sharp-fang,'  hearing  of  his  readiness  to 
bestow  gifts,  approached  him  in  human 
shape,  and  asked  him  for  his  two  chil- 
dren. He  complied  '  cheerfully  and  joy- 
fully.' The  demon  seized  the  children 
and '  devoured  them  like  a  bunch  of  roots. 
Not  a  particle  of  sorrow  arose  in  the 
Bodhisatta  as  he  looked  on  the  demon, 
and  saw  his  mouth,  as  soon  as  he  opened  it, 
disgorging  streams  of  blood  like  names  of 
fire  ;  nay,  a  great  joy  and  satisfaction 
welled  within  him  as  he  thought,  "  My 
gift  was  well  given  ?  " '  This  is  a  case 
of  self-sacrifice  by  proxy  which  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  Occidental  mind. 
More  pleasing  is  the  account  of  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Asura  Namuchi,  with  which 
we  shall  meet  further  on.  A  common 
form  of  self-sacrifice  in  Indian  tales  is 
the  slicing  off  by  a  hero  of  his  own  flesh. 


which  he  sometimes  gives  as  food  to  the 
hungry,  at  others  flings  into  the  fire  as 
an  offering  to  the  gods.  Strangely  enough 
this  singular  practice  is  in  vogue  in  the 
China  of  the  present  day.  Every  now 
and  then  the  oflicial  gazette  of  Ireking 
records  the  filial  devotion  of  children 
who  have  offered  up  pieces  of  their  flesh 
as  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  insure  the  recov- 
ery of  a  diseased  parent. 

Stories  of  self-sacrifice  of  this  nature 
do  not  find  many  parallels  in  the  popular 
literature  of  Europe,  nor  do  such  moral 
tales  as  that  of  the  Tibetan  '  Dumb  Crip- 
ple ' — who  was  really  a  fluent  and  able- 
bodied  prince,  but  who  pretended  to  be 
incapable  of  speaking  or  walking.  His 
reason  for  this  singular  behaviour  was 
that  '  he  reflected  that  if  he  were  to  be 
invested  with  sovereign  power,  this  would 
not  be  a  good  thing,  seeing  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sixty  years'  reii^n  which 
he  had  accomplished  in  a  previous  state 
of  existence,  he  had  been  bom  again  in 
hell,  and  that  he  now  ran  the  risk  of  go- 
ing to  hell  a  second  time.  So  he  deter- 
mined to  evade  the  sovereignty  by  means 
of  an  artifice,  and  he  pretended  to  be  a 
cripple.'  The  following  account  of  a  birth 
due  to  prayer  is  also  quite  unlike  the 
openings  of  European  folk-tales  in  which 
similar  events  are  described.  A  Brahman 
named  Nyagrodha  was  exceedingly  rich, 
but  his  wealth  gave  him  no  pleasure,  for 
he  and  his  wife  were  childless.  At  length 
his  mother,  seeing  how  sorrowful  he  was, 
recommended  him  to  have  recourse  to 
the  deity  of  the  Nyagrodha  tree,  after 
which  he  had  been  named.  So  he  betook 
himself  to  that  tree,  and  sprinkled, 
cleansed,  and  adorned  the  ground  around 
its  stem.  Then  he  filled  the  spaces  with  per- 
fumes, flo  wers,and  incense,set  up  flags  and 
banners,  and  prayed  thus  to  the  tree- 
haunting  deity  : '  Be  pleased  to  bestow  on 
me  a  son.  If  a  son  is  bom  unto  me,  I 
will  pay  thee  boundless  honour  after  this 
fashion  for  the  space  of  a  year.  But  if 
no  son  is  born  unto  me,  then  will  I  cut 
thee  down  and  split  thee  into  chips. 
These  will  I  burn,  when  they  have  been 
dried  by  the  wind  and  the  sun,  and  their 
ashes  will  I  scatter  to  the  storm-wind  or 
cast  into  the  rolling  stream.'  Terrified 
by  these  threats,  the  deity,  'who  was 
one  of  but  small  power,'  went  to  the 
four  Maharajas,  and  begged  them  to  ful- 
fil Nyagrodha's  request.  This  they  were 
unable  to  do,  '  insomuch  as  the  births  of 
sons  and  daughters  takes  place  only  in 
consequence  of  earlier  actions.'  But 
they  applied  to  Sakra,  the  King  of  the 
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Gods,  and  asked  bim  to  grant  the  desired 
boon.  He  also  pleaded  inability  to  do 
«o,  ^  seeing  that  sons  and  daughters  are 
born  as  a  result  of  their  own  previous 
merits.'  Just  then  the  diyine  palace  was 
illuminated  by  a  great  radiance,  and 
Brahma  suddenly  appeared,  '  he  who  ful- 
fils all  things  which  shall  be  accom- 
plished.' Him  Sakra  addressed  as  ^the 
ruler,  the  worker,  the  bestower,  the  spell- 
wielder,'  and  so  forth,  and  besought  him 
to  make  Nyagrodha  a  happy  father. 
Brahmat  reflected,  Hhat  he  really  could 
not  confer  on  any  one  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter, but  that  if  he  stated  that  he  could 
not  do  so,  then  all  the  designations  would 
be  discredited  which  it  was  customary  to 
apply  to  him,'  such  as  the  ruler,  the 
worker,  the  bestower,  and  the  like.  So 
he  determined  to  do  what  he  could.  Re- 
turning to  his  own  region  he  found  that 

*  the  life  of  a  certain  deity  was  coming 
to  and  end,'  so  he  asked  that  moribund 
divinity  to  allow  himself  to  be  born 
again  as  Nyagrodha's  son.  The  deity 
objected,  pleading  that  *  he  who  is  willing 
to  come  into  existence  in  the  house  of  a 
Brahman  is  like  unto  one  who  from  love 
of  golden  fetters  sets  his  own  feet  in 
bondage.'  However,  Brahma  insisted, 
and  the  expiring  deity  at  length  con- 
sented to  be  born  again  as  Nyagrodha's 
son.  The  sole  feature  in  this  singular 
story  which  is  in  accordance  with  Euro- 
pean ideas  is  the  worship  paid  to  the 
tree.  All  over  Europe  tree-worship 
once  prevailed ;  and  many  survivals  of 
it  are  still  apparent,  as  the  late  Dr.  Wil- 
helm  Mannhardt  has  shown  at  great 
length  in  his  exhaustive  German  work  on 

*  Ancient  Cults  of  Forest  and  Field.'  In 
some  parts  of  the  North  of  Europe  trees 
are  still  informed  when  their  owner  dies, 
and  in  others  woodcutters,  before  they 
fell  a  tree,  ask  its  pardon.  A  widely 
spread  German  belief  holds  that  in  the 
case  of  some  injuries,  if  the  patient  is 
passed  through  a  split  tree,  which  is  then 
bound  up,  the  man  and  the  tree  will 
-enter  into  sympathetic  relations  with 
each  other.  If  the  tree  thrives,  so  will 
the  man.  If  it  withers,  he  will  die. 
And  a  Rugen  tradition  adds  that  if  the 
tree  is  afterwards  used  for  ship-building, 
the  ghost  of  the  man  will,  after  his 
death,  haunt  the  ship.  Better  known  to 
ourselves,  as  relics  of  old  tree  worship, 
are  some  of  the  customs  which  in  most 
European  lands  are  associated  by  the 
oeopfe  with  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  Maypole  which  is  gaily  decked  in 
the  spring,   the    Christmas  tree    which 


renders  winter  cheerful,  are  familiar  to 
us,  even  if  we  have  allowed  to  drop  into 
disuse  the  trees  which  play  a  leading 
part  abroad  in  summer  weather.  No 
small  confusion  appears  to  have  existed 
in  the  heathen  mind  as  to  the  question 
whether  the  tree  itself  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped, or  the  deity  residing  in  it.  In- 
dian stories,  however,  generally  distin- 
guish between  the  natural  proauct  and 
its  supernatural  occupant.  According  to 
the  Kahgyur,  the  Buddha  gave  direc- 
tions that,  when  it  was  necessary  for 
monks  to  fell  a  tree,  they  must  previous- 
ly draw  a  circle  round  it,  offer  up  per- 
fumes, flowers,  and  other  sacrifices,  re- 
cite prayers  and  spells,  and  cry  aloud, 
*  Let  the  deity  who  inhabits  this  tree 
find  another  dwelling.'  After  doing 
this  for  a  week  they  were  at  liberty  to 
cut  the  tree  down,  provided  no  percep- 
tible change  had  taken  place  in  it.  The 
opening  of  one  of  the  stories  of  the 
Pan4:hatantra  excellently  illustrates  the 
ideas  current  in  India  with  respect  to 
tree-haunting  deities.  A  weaver  who 
was  going  to  make  a  new  loom  was  on 
the  point  of  felling  a  tree  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  the  spirit  which  lived  in  it 
begged  him  not  to  do  so,  promising,  if 
it  were  spared,  to  grant  any  request  he 
might  proffer.  The  weaver  accepted 
the  offer,  and  consulted  his  wife  as  to 
what  he.  should  ask  for.  She  recom- 
mended him  to  demand  an  extra  head 
and  an  additional  pair  of  arms,  observ- 
ing that  they  would  enable  him  to  keep 
two  looms  going  at  once  instead  of  one. 
He  followed  her  advice,  and  became  bi- 
cephalous and  quadrumanous.  Unlrfckily, 
when  he  presented  himself  to  the  sight 
of  his  fellow- villagers,  they  took  him  for 
a  bogey,  and  stoned  him  to  death. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  these  thoroughly 
alien  fancies  to  one  of  the  Tibetan  tales 
to  which  most  European  lands  can  fur- 
nish a  counterpart.  A  very  common  in- 
cident in  Western  as  well  as  in  Eastern 
popular  literature  is  the  capture  by  a 
mortal  youth  of  a  divine  maiden,  with 
whom  he  lives  happily  until  the  union  is 
broken  by  her  flight,  consequent 
upon  her  recovery,  of  the  swan- 
plumage  or  other  garb  of  which  he  has 
deprived  her.  Very  common  also  is  the 
desorintion  of  how  a  human  hero  or  hero- 
ine, wno  has  been  severed  from  his  or  her 
supernatural'  spouse,  seeks  the  lost-one 
sorrowing,  and  after  many  perilous  ad- 
ventures  is  rewarded  by  reunion  with  the 
object  of  affection.  Sometimes  these  two 
themes  are  combined  in  the  same  narra- 
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tive.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  story  of 
Prince  Sudhana's  troubles.  A  certain 
hunter  captured  a  semi-divine  maiden, 
Manohard  by  name,  the  daughter  of  the 
Kinnari  King  Druma,  taking  from  her 
the  head-jewel  by  means  of  which  she 
was  able  to  fly  heavenwards,  and  handed 
her  over  to  Prince  Sudhana,  who  married 
her,  and  lived  happily  with  her  for  some 
time.  At  length,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  forth  to  war  and  leave  her.  Before 
he  departed,  he  entrusted  to  his  mother 
the  magic  head-jewel  which  the  hunter 
had  given  him,  telling  her  not  to  give  it 
to  Manohara  except  in  a  case  of  life  and 
death.  Then  he  set  out,  conquered  the 
enemy,  and  returned  home,  his  heart 
yearning  after  his  absent  w^ife.  Mean- 
time she  had  been  in  ereat  peril.  During 
Sudhana's  absence,  his  father  the  kins 
dreamed  a  fearful  dream.  He  consulted 
his  family  astrologer,  who  declared  that 
a  great  danger  menaced  the  king,  who 
could  escape  from  it  only  by  one  means. 
He  must  anoint  his  feet  with  *  the  fat  of 
I  non-human  being,  that  is  to  say,  a  de- 
mon.' The  king  observed,  *  All  this  may 
possibly  be  carried  out,  but  yet  demon - 
fat  is  very  rare.'  The  astrologer,  who 
had  a  spite  against  Manohara,  replied  : 

*  Your  majesty,  is  that  a  rarity  which  it 
is  possible  to  find?'     Said    the    king, 

*  W  hat  do  you  mean  ? '  The  astrologer 
answered  :  '  Your  majesty,  is  Manohar4  a 
human  or  non-human  being  ? '  The  re- 
sult of  this  suggestion  was  that  the  king 
ordered  Manohar4  to  be  put  to  death. 
Finding  out  what  her  fatner-in-law*  in- 
tended, Manohara  obtained  from  her  hus- 
band's mother  the  mystic  head-jewel 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  her,  and, 
instead  of  submitting  to  be  put  to  death, 
flew  up  into  the  sky  exclaiming,  '  After 
being  seized  and  bound,  like  a  cow  freed 
from  its  bonds,  will  I  flee  away,'  and  re- 
turned  home  to  the  celestial  palace  of  her 
father,  the  Kinnari  King.  But  before 
she  deserted  the  haunts  of  men,  she  left 
with  a  certain  hermit  a  rine,  and  with  it 
a  message  for  her  husband,  telling  him 
what  road  he  must  follow,  what  perils  he 
must  encounter,  if  he  wished  to  see  her 
again. 

Great  was  the  grief  of  Prince  Sudhana, 
when  he  returned  from  the  tight  and 
found  that  his  wife  had  fled.  Uiiable  to 
stay  at  home,  he  wandered  forth  from 
the  city  by  night,  calling  upon  the  moon, 
and  the  birds  and  beasts  and  insects  he 
met,  to  tell  him   if  they  had   seen   bis 

*  deer-like,  long-eyed,  beautifully -formed 
Monohard.'    At  length  he  reached  the 


cell  of  the  hermit  whom  Manohara  bad 
visited.     Following  his  inst  ructions,  be 
set  out  on  a  long  and  dangerous  jouroev. 
Many   a  sky-piercing   mountain  did  he 
climb  ;  in  a  gloomy  cavern  he  slew  a 
snake  which  rolled  <  with  the  strength  «»f 
a  foaming  stream  ; '  many  rivers  fille<l 
with  alligators  did  he  cross ;  counil*-^'* 
monsters  did  he  overcome  ;   and  so  at 
length  he  reached  the  capital  of  Dmnix 
the   Kinnari   King.     There,  in  *a  park 
rich  in  flowers  and  fruits  of  various  kind% 
the  haunt  of  all  sorts  of  birds,'  he  »aw 
a  number  of  Kinnari  maidens,  engag«  d 
in  drawing  water.     *  What  are  you  goii  -z 
to  do  with  all  that   water?'  he  a8ke<L 
They  replied,  '  The  king  has  a  ^daughter 
Manohara.     As  she  has  fallen  into   xhv 
hands  of  human  beings,  the  smell  of  hu- 
manity has  to  be  washed  off  her.'     Hear- 
ing this,   Sudhana  dropped  Manohmn'r^ 
ring  into  one  of  the  jugs,  and  trusted  :•* 
her  recognizing  it  when  the   content*  «»• 
the  jug    should    be    poured   over    ht-r. 
What   he  had   hoped   for     took    pla*-*-. 
When  the  ring  fell   at  her  feet,  Mano. 
hara  recognized  the  ring,  and  knew  th  &t 
her  husband  had  come.     So  she  sent  f •  'r 
him,  and  hid  him  away.     Then  she  kii  \ 
to  the  king,  *  Father,  if  the  youth  Su.l. 
hana,  who  was  my  husband,  were  toci»rf.<f 
here,  what  would  you   do  with   htm?' 
He  replied,  '  As  he  is  a  man,  and  I  hav  e 
no  need  of  him,  I  would  cut  him  int«>  a 
hundred  pieces  and  scatter  him  od  x\\ 
four  sides.'    After  a  while,  however,  tl  r 
king  relented,  and  allowed  the  prince  *•* 
stand  before  him  uninjured,  and  to  mar  :- 
f est  his  remarkable  skill  with   the  sw(*ri 
and  the  bow.     Pleased  with   the  yoatL* 
address,   the  king  promised  to  be^ti^v 
upon  him  the  hand  of  Manohara,  pr  > 
vided  he  could  identify  her  when   ^:  -. 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  Kinna*- 
maidens,  each    exactly   like  her.     Tr- 
prince  evaded  the  difficulty  by  exclairc- 
ing  in  verse,  'Thou   who  art  I>nimA« 
daughter,  thou    art    also     my  bek>\r-: 
Manohara.    Let  it  come  to  pass,  in  c<  •>- 
sequence  of    this    truth,  that   thoa,   «• 
Manohara,  swiftly  steppest  to  the  fnK.*  ' 
Whereupon    she    immediately    ste|»|«  . 
forward,  and  her  father  said  to  Sudbat-^. 
'  O  youth,  I  give  you  Manohara  a«  v 
wife,  surrounded  by  a  thousand  Kinnar  * 
But  men  are  of  a  fickle  nature.     I>o  r  - 
(m  any  account  desert   her.'     After  ::  « 
Sudhana  returned  home  with  his  cele^  ^ 
spouse,   and    was    invested   with    rt^srv 
power.     Whereupon    he  said,   *Tlia:    I 
have  met  with  Manohard,  and  obcau  •  . 
the  might  of  kingly  power,  is  the  t^^rK  .x. 
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result  of  earlier  deeds.  .Therefore  will  I 
now  also  bestow  gifts  and  practise  vir- 
tuous works.'  So  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years,  '  he  without  let  or  hindrance  of- 
fered sacrifice  in  the  city  of  Hastina- 
pura.' 

This  romantic  love-story  has  many 
close  parallels  in  £urope,  especially 
among  the  Slavonic  races.  One  of  these 
is  cited  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
'  Tibetan  Tales,'  the  Russian  akazka,  or 
folk -tale,  of  the  Morskoi  Tsar  or  *  Wa- 
ter King.'  One  of  that  monarch's  twelve 
daughters  is  captured  while  bathing  by 
a  prince,  who  gets  hold  of  her  feather- 
dress.  Her  sisters  become  spoonbills 
and  fly  away,  but  she  remains  in  her 
captor's  hands.  He  marries  her,  and  she 
lives  with  him  for  some  time  as  an  obe- 
dient wife.  But  at  length  she  recovers 
her  spoonbill  plumage,  and  immediately 
flies  away.  He  follows  her  sorrowing, 
surmounts  many  obstacles,  and  at  last 
reaches  her  father's  subaqueous  palace. 
The  Water  King  sets  him  many  difficult 
tasks,  but  he  performs  them  all,  thanks 
to  his  wife's  assistance.  Finally  the  king 
says,  '  Choose  yourself  a  bride  from 
among  my  twelve  daughters.  They  are 
all  exactly  alike  in  face,  in  hair,  and  in 
dress.  If  you  can  pick  out  the  same 
one  three  times  running,  she  shall  be 
your  wife.  If  you  fail,  I  shall  put  you 
to  death.'  His  wife  enables  him  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  trial  also,  and  all  goes  well. 
If  any  one  is  of  opinion  that  this  otory 
has  not  been  borrowed  from  Asia,  but 
has  been  *  independently  developed '  by 
Slavonic  fancy  from  some  mythological 
germ  common  to  the  Russian  and  the 
Indian  ancestors  of  the  inventors  of  the 
tales  of  'Prince  Sudhana'  and  'The 
Water  King,'  he  must  be  credited  with 
the  possession  of  abnormal  means  of 
arriving  at  an  intellectual  conclusion. 

Many  of  the  Buddhistic  legends  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  they  could  ever  have 
found  their  way  into  any  book  designat- 
ed sacred.  They  conduce  but  little  to 
moral  edification,  and  their  only  link  with 
religion  is  that  their  heroes  are  supposed 
to  have  been  Bodisats,  potential  or  not 
fully  perfected  Buddhas,  temporary  in- 
carnations of  the  '  character '  which  was 
destined  one  day  to  be  the  consummate 
Buddha.  The  absurdities  and  incongrui- 
ties of  such  legends,  however,  are  often 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  product 
of  the  corrupted  and  debased  Buddhism 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  took  the 
place  of  what  was  originally  a  pure  and 


exalted  form  of  religion.  Among  the 
better  specimens  of  their  class  may  be 
ranked  the  story  of  Prince  Jivaka,  which 
is  told  at  great  length  in  the  Kahgyur, 
As  it  has  already  been  made  known  to 
English  readers  by  Mr.  Spencer  Hardy  in 
his  'Manual  of  Buddhism,'  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  here  one  or  two  of 
the  principal  cures  which  that  king's  son 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  healing  arts 
effected.  On  one  occasion  having  gone 
to  a  certain  spot,  he  found  there 
'a  man  who  was  measuring  with 
a  measure,  and  who,  when  he  had 
finished  measuring,  inflicted  a  wound 
upon  his  head  with  the  measure.' 
Surprised  at  this  conduct,  he  asked  the 
man  why  he  behaved  in  that  way.  '  My 
head  itches  greatly,'  replied  the  man. 
Jivaka  examined  it,  and  found  that  the 
irritation  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
centipede  inside  the  skull.  So  he  placed 
the  man  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  *  opened 
his  skull  with  the  proper  instrument,' 
and  revealed  the  centipede.  Then  he 
made  a  pair  of  pincers  warm,  and  gently 
stroked  therewith  the  reptile's  back. 
Thereupon  it  'drew  its  arms  and  feet 
together,'  and  Jtvaka  seized  it  with  the 
pincers  and  lightly  tossed  it  away.  In 
another  place  he  found  a  man '  into  whose 
ear  a  centipede  had  crept,  and  had  there- 
in given  birth  to  seven  hundred  young 
ones.'  To  this  sufferer  he  gave  orders 
to  construct  a  hut  of  foliage,  carpet  it 
with  blue  stuff,  place  a  drum  underneath 
and  make  the  ground  warm.  When  all 
was  ready,  Jtvaka  made  the  man  lie 
down,  sprinkled  the  ground  with  water, 
and  beat  the  drum.  Thereupon  the  cen- 
tipede, thinking  that  the  summer  was 
come,  crept  out.  Then  Jivaka  placed  a 
piece  of  meat  on  the  ear.  The  reptile 
turned  back,  but  presently  came  out 
again  with  its  young  ones,  and  they  all 
laid  hold  of  the  piece  of  meat.  Where- 
upon Jtvaka  flung  it  into  the  flesh-pot, 
and  the  man  recovered  his  health.'  For 
another  of  his  remarkable  cures  he  ap- 

f>ears  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  good 
uck  rather  than  to  his  skill.  A  certain 
man  died  '  who  had  possessed  a  garden 
with  beautiful  flowers,  fruits,  and  water, 
and  who,  as  he  had  been  excessively  fond 
of  the  garden,  was  born  again  there 
among  the  demons.'  His  son  appointed 
a  man  to  watch  over  the  park.  But  the 
demon,  who  had  been  the  owner  of  the 
property,  slew  the  watchman.  A  second 
watchman  was  appointed,  and  the  demon 
killed  him  too.  After  this  the  son  of  the 
deceased   owner    abandoned    the   parkj^ 
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whereupon  '  a  dropsical  man,  whom  all 
the  doctors  had  given  up,  came  to  that 
park,  and  took  up  his  quarters  there  for 
the  night,  thinking  that  it  would  not 
matter  much  if  the  demon  were  to  kill 
him.'  Presently  the  demon  appeared, 
and  began  to  threaten  the  intruder.  Then 
stepped  forward  the  dropsy  and  said, 
'  As  I  have  already  taken  possession  of 
this  man,  wherefore  do  you  threaten 
him?  Is  there  no  one  here  who 
will  fumigate  you  with  the  smoke 
of  goats'  hair?  That  would  make 
you  fly  fifty  leagues  away.'  To  this  the 
demon  replied,  *  And  is  there  no  one  here 
to  giveyou  radish-seed  pounded  in  but- 
ter ?  Thereby  would  you  be  broken  to 
bits.'  Now  «fivaka  happened  to  be  in 
the  park  that  night,  and  he  overheard 
this  altercation  between  the  demon  and 
the  dropsy.  So  next  day  he  caused  the 
park  to  be  fumigated  with  goats'  hair 
smoke,  and  he  gave  the  dropsical  man  a 
dose  of  radish-seed  pounded  in  butter, 
and  the  demon  ana  the  dropsy  dis- 
appeared. For  all  the  cures  that 
he  performed,  it  should  be  remark- 
ed, «Jivaka  took  care  to  be  well  paid. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  grotesque  ab- 
surdities in  which  adulterated  Buddhism 
has  indulged  may  be  taken  the  story  of 
the  ascetic  named,  from  the  peculiarity 
of  his  origin.  Gazelle  Horn.  This  self- 
denying  hermit  was  walking  along  one 
day  with  a  lug  in  his  hand,  when  a  local 
divinity  allowed  a  torrent  of  rain  to 
descend  upon  him.  Ascetics,  we  are 
told,  *  are  very  quickly  moved  to  wrath.' 
So  Gazelle  Horn  cursed  that  deity,  and 
ordered  him  not  to  rain  any  more  for 
twelve  years.  The  consequence  of  the 
drought  was  a  famine.  The  king  of  the 
country  sent  for  his  diviners,  who  told 
him  what  had  happened,  and  added  that 
unless  the  ascetic  could  be  disturbed  in 
his  penances,  no  rain  could  be  expected. 
Being  brought  to  the  palace,  the  ascetic 
fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  king's  daugh- 
ters, who  did  her  best  to  please  him,  and 
her  father  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage. 
Thereupon,  his  penances  having  come  to 
an  untimely  end,  his  magic  power  van- 
ished. Straightway  *  the  deity  rejoicing 
in  rain  called  the  cloads  together  from 
every  side,  and  sent  down  copious 
showers,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
an  abundant  harvest.'  For  some  time 
the  ex-ascetic  lived  peaceably  with  his 
royal  spouse,  but  after  a  time  her  good 
humor  Decame  deteriorated  by  jealousy, 
and  one  '  day  she  hit  him  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  a  shoe.    Then  he  said  to  him. 


self  :  "  I,  who  used  not  to  allow  power 
to  the  thunder  of  the  cloud,  must  now, 
being  fettered  by  love-bonds,  allow  my- 
self to  be  set  at  naught  by  a  woman  !  ^ 
Thereupon  he  again  devoted  himself  to 
ascetic  exertion,  and  once  more  became 
possessed  of  the  five  kinds  of  higher 
knowledge.' 

The  passages  we  have  quoted  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  much  that  is  in- 
teresting and  valuable  is  contained  in  the 
extracts  from  the  sacred  books  of  Tibet, 
for  an  acquaintance  with  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  erudition  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Schiefner.  We  now  propose  to 
call  attention  to  another  most  meritori- 
ous piece  of  translation,  the  version  of 
the  Kathd  Sarit  SdgarOy  or  *  Ocean  of 
the  Streams  of  Story,'  undertaken  and 
on  the  point  of  being  completed  by  3lr. 
C.  H.  Tawney.  The  original  was  written 
in  Sanskrit  verse  by  Sr!  Somadeva 
Bhatta,  of  Kashmir,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, his  poem  being  founded  upon  an 
earlier  work  now  lost,  a  collection  of  In- 
dian tales  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  prose  about  the  sixth  century.  The 
translation — for  the  accuracy  of  whioh« 
as  well  as  for  the  excellence  of  the  notes 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  Mr.  Tawney 
deserves  the  highest  praise — is  beini; 
published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben- 
gal in  its  '  Bibliotheca  Indica.'  Previ- 
ously to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Tawney*« 
version,  the  work  was  known  ont«ide  the 
comparatively  limited  circle  of  Sanskrit- 
ists  only  through  the  late  Dr.  Hermann 
Brockhaus's  German  translation  of  xhr 
first  five  of  its  eighteen  books,  and  hi» 
and  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's  analyvsess. 
Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  stories 
which  it  contains,  beginning  with  a  talt- 
of  self-sacrifice  comparable  with  that  of 
the  already  mentioned  '  all-giving '  Prince 
Visvantara. 

In  olden  times  there  lived  an  Asnra  i^ 
Titan  named  Namuchi,  who  waa  so  de- 
voted to  charity  that  he  <  did  not  refa«v 
to  give  anything  to  anybody  that  aaked, 
even  if  he  were  his  enemy.'  Having 
practised  asceticism  '  as  a  drinker  of 
smoke '  for  ten  thousand  years,  he  *  «.»h- 
tained  as  a  favour  from  Brahma  that  be 
should  be  proof  against  iron,  stone,  aiwi 
wood.'  Moreover  he  possessed  a  macic 
horse,  which  had  emer|fed  from  the  ooeaa 
of  milk  when  it  was  churned  by  the  Go«i» 
and  Asuras,  and  which  had  the  power  of 
bringing  dead  Asnras  to  life  by  mcrelT 
smelling  them.  So  whenever  the  6o«i» 
killed  an  Asura  the  horse  resoscttated 
him  by  a  sniff,  and  the  slanghtered 
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began  to  fight  anew.  The  Gods  were 
almost  reduced  to  despair,  but  at  length 
their  preceptor  advised  Indra  to  go  to 
Namuchi,  and  ask  him  for  the  horse  as  a 
present.  Indra  did  so,  and  Narauchi 
said  to  himself,  *  I  never  turn  back  a 
suppliant,  so  I  will  not  turn  back  Indraj 
and  how  can  I,  as  long  as  1  am  Namuchi, 
refuse  to  give  him  the  horse  ?  If  the  glory 
of  generosity,  which  I  have  been  long 
acquiring  in  the  worlds,  were  to  wither, 
what  would  be  the  use  to  me  of  prosper- 
ity or  life  ? '  Accordingly  he  surrendered 
the  horse  to  Indra^  who  straightway  killed 
him  *  with  foam  of  the  Ganges  in  which 
he  had  placed  a  thunderbolt,'  ordinary 
weapons  being  of  no  avail.  Before  long, 
however,  he  was  bom  again  *  as  an  Asura 
composed  all  of  jewels,'  and  he  soon  con- 
quered Indra  a  hundred  times.  '  Then 
the  Gods  took  counsel  together,  and  came 
to  him,  and  said  to  him,  "  By  all  means 
give  us  ^  our  body  for  a  human  sacrifice." 
When  he  heard  that  he  gave  them  his 
own  body,  although  they  were  his 
enemies  ;  noble  men  do  not  turn  their 
backs  on  a  suppliant,  but  bestow  on  him 
even  their  lives.'  It  will  be  observed 
that  Indian  charity  is  not  quite  free  from 
the  element  of  what  Coleridge  called 
*  other- world liness.'  The  giver  gives, 
not  so  much  from  pity  for  another's 
woes,  as  from  a  regard  to  the  effect  of  a 
refusal  upon  his  own  accumulated  stock 
of  merits.  And  it  must  be  evident  to  all 
that  the  almsgiving  of  the  East  might 
be  subjected  with  advantage  to  the 
regulations  of  an  Oriental  Charitv 
Organization  Society.  That  self-sacri- 
fice may  be  carried  a  little  too  far  will 
probably  be  the  conclusion  at  which 
will  arrive  the  readers  of  one  of  the 
two  variants  contained  in  Somadeva's 
poem  of  the  well-known  story  of  the 
loyal  sentinel  Viravara,  who  was  ready 
to  give  his  life  for  his  king.  According 
to  it  Viravara  was  told  by  the  goddess 
Earth  that  the  king  must  die  within 
three  days  unless  he,  Viravara,  would 
offer  up  his  little  son  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
image  of  the  goddess  Durga.  The  child, 
on  being  consulted,  declared  that  he  was 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  being  sacrificed 
for  the  king's  sake.  So  Viravara  carried 
him  to  the  temple,  and  cut  off  his  head 
and  offered  it  to  the  goddess  Durga,  ex- 
claiming,  *  May  the  kmg  be  prosperous  !/ 
But  Viravara's  little  daughter,  seeing 
what  had  taken  place,  ^  came  up  to  the 
head  of  her  slain  brother,  and  embraced 
it,  and  kissed  it,  and  crying  out  "  Alas  ! 
my  brother  ! "  died  of  a  broken  heart.' 


When  Viravara's  wife  saw  that  her  two 
children  were  dead,  she  determined  to 
die  also.  So  her  husband,  at  her  urgent 
request,  constructed  a  funeral  pyre,  *  and 
put  the  corpses  of  his  children  upon  it, 
and  lit  a  fire  under  it,  so  that  it  was  en- 
veloped in  flames.'  Then,  after  falling 
at  her  husband's  feet,  and  wishing  pros- 
perity to  the  king,  *  she  leapt  into  that 
burnmg  pyre,  with  its  hair  of  flame,  as 
gladly  as  into  a  cool  lake.'  Thereupon 
Viravara  detennined  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample  of  his  family.  But  just  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  cutting  off  his  own  head 
the  goddess  Durga  interposed,  and 
brought  his  dead  wife  and  children  to 
life. 

Nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  to 
the  true  and  original  spirit  of  Buddhism 
than  the  idea  of  offering  up  human  sacri- 
fices. But  as  time  went  by  the  purity  of 
the  ancient  faith  became  sadly  debased 
by  the  influence  of  lower  kinds  of  beliefs. 
Mr.  Tawney  justly  says,  speaking  of  the 

*  Kath&  Sarit  Sagara,'  *  I'he  debased  form 
of  Buddhism  found  throughout  this  work 
is  no  doubt  the  Tantra  system  introduced 
by  Asanga  in  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.'  To  borrow  Dr.  Rajendralala 
Mitra's  words,  who  is  speaking  of  even 
worse  corruptions,  it  is  a  wonder  '  that  a 
system  of  religion  so  pure  and  lofty  in 
its  aspirations  as  Buddhism  could  be 
made  to  ally  itself  with  such  pestilent 
dogmas  and  practices.'  It  may  be  allow- 
able, in  order  to  show  what  gross  super- 
stitions became  engrafted  upon  an 
originally  noble  form  of  belief,  to  tarry 
for  a  moment  over  one  or  two  of  the 
tales  of  horror  in  which  Oriental  fancy 
delights,  about  Raksbasas  or  demons  of 
cannibal  tendencies,  and  Vetalas,  corpse- 
haunting  demons  somewhat  akin  to 
European  vampires.  Here  is  a  Rakshasa 
story.  The  hero  Asokadatta  went  one 
night  to  a  lonely  cemetery,  in  order  to 
give  a  draught  of  water  to  an  impaled 
culprit  who  had  besought  the  king  to 
send  him  some.     When  he  arrived  there 

*  he  beheld  a  man  impaled  on  the  top  of 
a  stake,  and  underneath  it  he  saw  a 
woman  whom  he  had  never  seen  before, 
weeping,  adorned  with  beautiful  orna- 
ments, lovely  in  every  limb.'  He  asked 
her  who  she  was,  and  she  replied  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  the  impaled  man,  to 
whom  she  had  brought  water  to  drink, 
but  whose  mouth  she  could  not  reach  as 
the  stake  was  too  high.  'Place  your 
foot  on  my  back  and  lift  the  water  to  his 
mouth,'  said  Asokadatta.'  When  she  heard 
that  she  consented,  and  taking  the  water 
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she  climbed  up  so  as  to  plant  her  two  feet 
on  the  back  of  Asokadatta,who  bent  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  stake.  Soon  after,  as 
drops  of  blood  unexpectedly  began  to 
fall  upon  the  earth  and  on  his  back,  the 
hero  lifted  up  his  face  and  looked.  There 
he  saw  that  woman  cutting  off  slice  after 
slice  of  that  impaled  man's  flesh  with  a 
knife,  and  eating  it.  Then,  perceiving 
that  she  was  some  horrible  demon,  he 
dragged  her  down  in  a  rage,  and  took 
hold  of  her  by  her  foot  with  its  tinkling 
anklets  in  oraer  to  dash  her  in  pieces  on 
the  earth.'  But  she  escaped  from  him, 
leaving  one  of  her  anklets  in  her  hand, 
and  flew  up  into  heaven.  Eventually  he 
discovered,  by  means  of  the  anklet,  that 
she  was  the  widow  of  a  Rakshasa  prince, 
and  the  mother  of  a  marriageable 
daughter  whom  she  wished  Asokadatta 
to  marry.  With  this  view  she  had  de- 
luded him  in  the  cemetery,  all  that  had 
taken  place  there  having  been  a  trick,  in- 
tended to  make  him  inquisitive  enough 
to  follow  her  home.  Thereupon  he  mar. 
ried  the  Rakshasi's  daughter,  and  ^  dwelt 
with  that  loved  one  some  time  in  that 
city,  enjoying  great  comfort  by  means  of 
his  mother-in-law's  wealth.'  Of  a  simi- 
larly grotesque  horror  is  the  account  of 
Srldarsana's  visit  to  a  cemetery.  He  had 
been  sent  thither  by  an  ascetic,  who  told 
him  to  fetch  a  certain  corpse.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  some  one  else  taking 
away  the  corpse,  so  he  entered  into  a 
struggle  with  him.  While  the  two  dis- 
putants were  fighting  for  the  dead  body. 

The  corpse  itself,  which  was  animated  by  a 
Vetila,  uttered  a  terrible  shriek.  That  terri- 
fied the  second  person  so  that  his  heart  broke, 
and  he  fell  down  dead,  and  then  Srtdarsana 
went  off  with  that  corpse  in  his  arms.  Then 
the  second  man,  though  dead,  rose,  being 
possessed  by  a  Vetala,  and  tried  to  stop 
Sridarsana,  and  said  to  him,  '  Halt  I  do  not 
go  off  with  my  friend  on  your  shoulder.' 
Then  Sridarsana,  knowing  that  his  rival  was 
possessed  by  a  Vetila,said  to  him,  *  What  proof 
is  there  that  you  are  his  friend  ?  He  is  my 
friend.'  The  rival  then  said,  *The  corpse 
itself  shall  decide  between  us.' 

Then  the  corpse  exclaimed,  *I  '  am 
hungry.  So  I  decide  that  whoever 
gives  me  food  is  my  friend.  Let  him 
take  me  where  he  likes.'  The  second 
corpse  said,  *I  have  no  food.'  The 
hero  struck  at  it  with  his  sword,  but  it 
disappeared.  Then  Sridarsana,  not  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  any  other  fiesh  to  give 
the  vampire  he  was  carrying,  *  cut  off 
with  his  sword  some  of  his  own  fiesh,  and 
gave  it  to  him.'  This  pleased  the  Vetala, 
and  all  went  well. 


Far  preferable  to  this  ghastly  tale  is 
the  following  story  of  a  hero's  sacrifice 
of  his  own  fiesh.  It  is  one  which  exists 
in  various  forms,  and  it  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Moslem  world,  and  told  in  honour 
oi  its  own  prophet.  There  was  once  a 
king  named  Sivi,  who  was  *  self-denying, 
compassionate,  generous,  resolute,  the 
protector  of  all  creatures.'  In  order  to 
test  him,  Indra  assumed  the  form  of  a 
hawk,  and  pursued  Dharma,  the  God  of 
Justice,  who  had  transformed  himself 
into  a  dove.  The  dove  took  refuge  in 
Sivi's  bosom.  Then  the  hawk  cried  to 
Sivi :  *  O  king,  this  is  my  natural  food  ; 
surrender  the  dove  to  me  for  I  am  hun- 
gry. Know  that  my  death  will  immedi- 
ately follow  if  you  refuse  my  prayer  ;  in 
that  case  where  will  be  your  righteous- 
ness?' Sivi  replied  :  *  This  creature  has 
fied  to  me  for  protection,  and  I  cannot 
abandon  it ;  therefore  I  will  give  you  an 
equal  weight  of  some  other  kind  of  fiesh.' 
Said  the  hawk,  '  If  this  be  so,  then  give 
me  your  own  flesh.'  The  king  consented 
to  do  so.  ^  But  as  fast  as  he  cut  off  his 
flesh  and  threw  it  on  the  scale,  the  dove 
seemed  to  weigh  more  and  more  in  the 
balance.  Then  the  king  threw  his  whole 
body  on  to  the  scale,  and  thereupon  a 
celestial  voice  was  heard,  "  Well  done  ! 
this  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  dove." 
Then  Indra  and  Dharma  abandoned  the 
forms  of  hawk  and  dove,  and,  being 
highly  pleased,  restored  the  body  of  king 
Sivi  whole  as  before,  and,  after  bestow- 
ing on  him  many  other  blessings,  they 
both  disappeared.' 

This  story  is  more  moral  than  mythologi- 
cal, as  is  also,  in  all  probability,  the  tale  of 
Sunda  and  Upasunda,  two  Asuras  or 
Titans,  whom  the  Grods  could  not  o  7er- 
come,  *  inasmuch  as  they  surpassed  the 
three  worlds  in  valour.'  Anxious  to  de- 
stroy them,  Brahma  gave  directions  to 
the  celestial  artist  Yisvakarman  to  con- 
struct a  '  heavenly  woman  named  Tillot- 
tama,  in  order  to  behold  whose  beauty 
even  Siva  truly  became  four-faced,  so  as 
to  look  four  ways  at  once,  while  she  was 
circumambulating  him.'  In  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  Brabmd,  this  fair  creature 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  Sunda  and 
Upasunda.  ^  Both  those  two  Asuras,  dis- 
tracted with  love,  seized  the  fair  one  at 
the  same  time  by  both  her  arms,  the 
moment  they  saw  her  near  them.  And 
as  they  were  dragging  her  off  in  mutual 
opposition,  they  soon  came  to  blows,  and 
both  of  them  were  destroyed.'  This 
reads  very  like  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Greek  tale  of  how  Pandora  was  created, 
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by  Hephsestus,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  Zeus,  in  order  that  her  charms 
might  bring  misery  upon  the  human 
race,  on  whom  Prometheus  had  just  con- 
ferred the  gift  of  fire.  The  wise  Titan 
avoided  the  dangerous  charmer,  but  his 
brother  Epimetheus  accepted  the  maiden 
endowed,  like  Italy,  with  Hhe  fatal  gift 
of  beauty,'  and  thereby  entailed  upon 
mankind  all  the  evils  which  the  earth  has 
subsequently  known.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  incidents  in  the  story  of 
Saktideva,  the  hero  who  finds  three  ap- 
parently dead  maidens  in  a  Bluebeard's 
chamber  in  the  palace  of  the  Golden 
City,  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have 
made  its  way  into  Greek  fiction ;  the 
banyan  or  Indian  fig,  by  means  of  which 
he  extricates  himself  from  a  whirlpool 
which  it  overhangs,  being  a  vegetable 
product  much  more  available  for  such  a 
purpose  than  the  fig-tree  which  Homer 
represents  as  hanging  above  the  whirl- 
pool of  Charybdis. 

The  following  tale  turns  upon  an  idea 
which  is  so  thoroughly  Indian  that  it 
could  not,  unless  almost  entirely  altered, 
be  turned  to  account  by  a  European 
story-teller.  This  idea  is  that  every 
human  being  has  previously  passed 
through  many  existences,  and  that  he 
may  possibly  remember  what  has  taken 
place  m  one  of  them,  but  if  he  reveals  it 
he  will  straightway  die.  Pythagoras  is 
said  to  have  replied  to  some  inquisitive 
person  who  asked  him  if  he  had  been 

f  resent  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  '  How  could 
possibly  have  been  there,  seeing  that  at 
that  time  I  was  a  camel  in  Bactria  ? '  But  he 
may  not  have  thought  himself  as  strictly 
pledged  to  secrecy  with  regard  to  his 
previous  existences  as  if  he  had  been  a 
genuine  Buddhist.  The  Indian  story  is 
as  follows.  A  queen,  who  was  devoted 
to  her  husband,  said  to  him  one  day,  *  O 
king,  I  have  suddenly  remembered  my 
former  birth.  It  is  disagreeable  to  me 
not  to  tell  it ;  but  if  I  do  tell  it,  it  will 
cause  my  death.'  The  king  replied,  *  My 
beloved,  I,  like  you,  have  suddenly  re- 
membered my  former  birth.  Therefore, 
tell  me  yours,  and  I  will  tell  you  mine. 
Let  what  will  be,  be.  For  who  can  alter 
the  decree  of  fate  ? '  Thereupon  the 
queen  told  him  that  in  a  former  existence 
sne  was  the  loving  wife  of  a  man-servant 
named  Devadasa.  She  and  her  husband 
were  very  poor,  but  thev  lived  happily 
together  in  a  house  ^into  which  the 
demon  of  quarrelling  never  entered.' 
At  length  a  famine  arose,  and  they 
were    neariy    starved    to   death.      One 


day,  when  they  had  scarcely  any  food 
in  the  house,  a  weary  Brahman 
arrived,  and  to  him  they  gave  all 
that  they  had.  After  the  visitor 
had  departed,  Devadasa's  breath  deserted 
him,  *  as  if  angry  that  he  respected  a  guest 
more  than  it.'  After  that,  added  the 
queen,  *  I  heaped  up  in  honour  of  my 
husband  a  suitable  pyre,  and  ascended  it, 
and  so  laid  down  the  load  of  my  calamity. 
Then  I  was  born  in  a  royal  family,  and 
I  became  your  queen,  for  the  tree  of  good 
deeds  produces  to  the  righteous  incon- 
ceivably glorious  fruit.'  When  the  queen 
had  told  her  story,  the  king  said  :  '  Come, 
my  beloved,  I  am  that  husband  of  thine 
in  a  former  birth  ;  I  was  that  very  De- 
vadasa the  merchant's  servant,  for  I  have 
remembered  this  moment  the  former  ex- 
istence of  mine.'  After  uttering  these 
words,  and  having  proved  his  identity 
with  Devadasa,  the  king,  despondent  and 
yet  glad,  suddenly  went  with  his  queen 
to  heaven.' 

Thoroughly  Oriental  in  its  machinery, 
but  interesting,  so  far  as  its  moral  is  con- 
cerned, to  all  lands  in  which  education  is 
rightly  considered,  is  the  story  of  Tapo- 
datta.  That  Brahman,  though  his 
father  kept  worrying  him,  would  not 
learn  the  sciences  m  his  boyhood.'  When 
he  grew  up  '  he  found  himself  censured 
by  all,'  so  he  repented  of  his  negligence, 
and  went  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  '  in 
order  to  perform  asceticism  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.'  After  he  had 
betaken  himself  to  severe  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  Indra  paid  him  a  visit,  dis- 
guised as  a  Brahman.  Drawing  near  to 
the  ascetic,  Indra  began  to  take  grains  of 
sand  from  the  bank  and  throw  them  into 
the  river.  Seeing  that,  Tapodatta  broke 
his  silence,  and  said,  '  Brahman,  why  do 
you  do  this  unceasingly  ? '  Indra  replied, 
*  I  am  making  a  bridge  over  the  Ganges 
for  man  and  beast  to  cross  by.'  Then 
Tapodatta  said,  '  You  fool,  is  it  possible 
to  make  a  bridge  over  the  Ganges  with 
sand,  which  will  be  carried  away  at  some 
future  time  by  the  current?'  When 
Indra  heard  that,  he  said,  *  If  you  know 
this  truth,  why  do  you  attempt  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  vows  and  fasting,  without 
reading  or  hearing  lectures  ?  The  horns 
of  a  hare  may  really  exist,  and  the  sky 
may  be  adorned  with  painting,  and 
writing  may  be  performed  without  let- 
ters, if  learning  may  be  acquired  without 
study.  If  it  could  be  so  acquired,  no  one 
in  this  world  would  study  at  all.'  Having 
heard  these  words  and  acknowledged 
their  truth,  Tapodatta  *  put  a  stop  to  his 
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self-mortification,  and  went  home.'  In 
this  moral  tale  there  is  a  slight  infusion  of 
grim  humour,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  following  naiTative  of  matrimonial 
misadventures.  A  oertain  woman  was 
singularly  unfortunate .  Her  mother  died 
in  giving  birth  to  her,  and  soon  after- 
wards one  of  her  brothers  died,  and 
another  was  killed  by  an  ox.  So  her 
father,  attributing  the  three  deaths  to 
her  birth,  named  her  *  Three-Slayer.' 
When  she  had  grown  up  she  was  married 
to  a  husband  who  soon  expired.  She 
married  again,  and  the  second  husband 
died  also.  Then,  Med  astray  by  her 
youthful  feelings,'  she  took  a  third  bus- 
band,  and  he  died  too.  ^  In  this  way 
she  lost  ten  husbands  in  succession,'  and 
acquired  the  name  of  '  Ten-Slayer.' 
After  that,  her  father  became  ashamed  of 
her,  and  secluded  her  in  his  house.  But 
one  day  a  handsome  young  traveller  came 
there  as  a  guest,  and  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Her  father  objected  to  her  marrying 
him,  saying,  '  Do  not  think  of  such  a 
thing  ;  it  is  too  disgraceful.  You  have 
lost  ten  husbands,  and  if  this  one  dies 
too,  people  will  laugh  consumedly.' 
When  the  traveller  heard  this  he  ex- 
olaimed,  *No  chance  of  my  dying.  I 
have  lost  ten  wives,  one  after  another. 
So  we  are  on  a  par.'  After  this  'the 
villagers  assembled,  and  with  one  con- 
sent gave  permission  to  Ten-Slayer  to 
marry  the  traveller,  and  she  took  him 
for  her  husband.  And  she  lived  some 
time  with  him  ;  but  at  last  he  was  seized 
with  an  ague  and  died.  Then  she  was 
oalled  "Eleven-Slayer,"  and  even  the 
stones  could  not  help  laughing  at  her.  So 
she  betook  herself  in  despondency  to  the 
bank  of  the  Gangies  and  lived  the  life  of 
an  ascetic' 

We  might  go  on .  for  any  length  of 
time  quotmg  stories  from  the  two  works 
we  have  mentioned — Professor  Schief- 
ner's  selection  from  the  Tibetan  sacred 
books,  and  Mr.  Tawney 's  rendering  of  the 
Elashmir  statesman  Somadeva's  Sanskrit 
poem.  But  we  will  devote  what  space 
remains  to  a  few  specimens  of  such 
folk-tales  as  are  contained  in  Miss 
Frere's  'Old  Deccan  Da^s,'  and  Miss 
Maive  Stokes's  *  Indian  Fairy-Tales,'  two 
small  volumes  which  comprise  a  great 
deal  that  is  interesting  and  valuable. 
One  day,  says  the  tenth  of  the  stories 
told  to  Miss  Frere  by  her  ayah,  *  the 
Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Wind  went  out 
to  dine  with  their  ancle  and  aunt,  the 
Thunder  and  Lightning.  Their  mother 
(one  of  the  most  distant  stars  you  see 


far  up  in  the  sky)  waited  alone  for  her 
children's  return.'  The  Sun  and  the 
Wind  were  selfish,  and  brought  nothing; 
home  to  their  mother,  but  the  Moon  re> 
membered  her  absent  parent,  and  '  of 
every  dainty  dish  that  was  brought 
round,  she  placed  a  small  portion  under 
one  of  her  beautiful  long  finger-nails, 
that  the  Star  also  might  have  a  share  in 
the  treat.  When  the  three  revellers  re* 
turned,  the  Star  was  angry  with  the  two 
who  came  empty-nailed  ;  and  she  cursed 
the  Sun,  and  said,  *  Henceforth  your  rays 
shall  ever  be  hot  and  scorching,  and  shall 
burn  all  that  they  touch*  And  men 
shall  hate  you  and  cover  their  heads 
when  you  appear.'  And  to  the  Wind 
she  said,  '  You  shall  always  blow 
in  the  hot,  dry  weather,  and  shall  parch 
and  shrivel  all  living  things.  And  men 
shall  detest  and  avoid  you  from  this  very 
time.'  But  to  the  filial  Moon  she  8ai<i» 
'  Because  you  remembered  your  mother* 
and  kept  for  her  a  share  in  your  own  en- 
joyment, from  henceforth  you  shall  be 
ever  cool,  and  calm,  and  bright.  No 
noxious  glare  shall  accompany  yonr  pore 
rays,  and  men  shall  always  call  joa 
*' blessed."'  The  feminine  nature  liere 
ascribed  to  the  moon,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  perhaps  a  Western  touch.  Miss  Frere^s 
ayah  was  a  Christian,  and  as  such  came 
more  within  the  reach  of  English  ideas 
than  the  Hindu  nurses  and  the  Moasul- 
man  manservant  who  told  the  '  Indian 
Fairy-Tales'  to  Miss  Maive  Stoker. 
Here  is  a  thoroughly  heathenish  story 
from  the  latter  collection.  There  was  a 
certain  man  who  was  so  poor  that  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  '  At  last  he  ^ol 
furious  with  Khud&  [or  God],  and  said, 
"  How  wicked  Ehudu  is  !  He  gives  me 
a  great  many  children,  but  no  money.^ 
So  he  set  out  to  find  his  fate.'  After 
many  wanderings,  during  which  he  was 
entreated  to  solve  a  variety  of  problems, 
'  he  came  to  the  place  where  every  oneV 
fate  lives.'  The  fates  were  stones,  some 
standing  and  others  lying  on  the  fi;roiind. 
*  This  must  be  mine,'  he  said  ;  '  it  is  lying 
on  the  ground,  that's  why  I  am  so  poor.^ 
So  he  took  a  stick  and  beat  it  all  day 
long,  but  still  it  would  not  stir.  Wben 
night  came  on  he  left  off  beating  the 
stone,  and  Ehuda  '  sent  a  sool  into  the 
poor  man's  fate,'  and  it  became  a  man, 
who  stood  looking  at  the  poor  man  and 
said,  '^Vby  have  you  beaten  me  «o 
much  ? '  The  poor  man  answered,  *  Be> 
cause  you  were  lying  down,  and  I  am 
very  poor,  and  at  home  my  wife  and 
children  are  starving.'    *  Ob,  ihingB  will 
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go  well  with  you  now,'  said  the  fate  ; 
and  the  man  was  satisfied.  Moreover 
the  fate  enabled  him  to  answer  all  the 
difficult  questions  which  had  been  asked 
him  on  the  way.  The  leading  idea  of 
this  part  of  the  story  is  very  like  that  of 
the  Sicilian  tale  of  the  luckless  girl  with 
whom  everything  went  wrong,  until  at 
last  she  was  able  to  discover  and  to  pro- 
pitiate her  malevolent  fortune.  The  word 
Khud^  was  almost  invariably  employed 
by  the  tellers  of  the  *  Indian  Fairy-Tales ' 
when  they  wished  to  speak  of  a  deity. 
*  In  this,'  says  Mrs.  Whitley  Stokes,  m 
one  of  the  excellent  notes  with  which 
she  has  enriched  her  youthful  daughter's 
story-book,  *  they  differed  from  the  nar- 
rator of  the  "  Old  Deccan  Days  Stories," 
who  almost  always  gives  her  gods  and 
goddesses  their  Hindii  names  ;  probably 
because,  being  a  Christian,  she  had  no 
religious  scruples  to  deter  her  from  so 
doing.'  Here  is  one  of  the  tales  in  which 
Khudsl  plays  a  prominent  part.  There 
was  once  a  princess  who  was  so  beautiful 
that  *  if  she  went  into"  a  very  dark  room 
it  was  all  lighted  up  by  her  beauty.' 
Every  morning  her  parents  used  to  weigh 
her.  *  She  only  weighed  one  flower,'  and 
she  ate  very  little  food.  This  made  her 
father  unhappy,  and  he  said,  ^  I  cannot 
let  my  daughter  marry  any  one  who 
weighs  more  than  one  flower.'  After  a 
time  a  prince  wished  to  marry  her. 
Khuda  was  favorable  to  the  match,  so  he 
accompanied  the  prince  to  the  king's 
palace,  and  '  made  him  weigh  very  little.' 
When  the  loving  prince  and  the  light 
princess  were  put  into  the  scales  by  the 
maiden's  anxious  parent,  '  each  weighed 
one  flower,'  although  the  prince  was  fat 
and  the  princess  thin.  Then  Khuda 
went  back  to  heaven,  having  told  the 
prince  that  he  would  be  free  from  dan- 

fer  as  long  as  he  wore  flowers  in  his  ears, 
'he  marriage  took  place,  and  all  went 
well  for  a  time.  At  last  one  day  the 
prince  forgot  to  provide  his  ears  with 
flowers,  and  at  once  misfortune  came 
upon  him.  For  a  hideous  hag  pushed 
the  princess  into  a  tank,  in  which  she 
was  drowned,  and  then  assumed  her 
place.  Khuda  brought  the  dead  princess 
to  life,  but  again  the  impostor  killed  her. 
A  second  time  was  she  resuscitated  by 
Khudsl,  but  the  impostor  calumniated 
her,  and  induced  the  prince  to  take  a 
knife  and  cut  her  in  pieces.  Thereupon 
her  arms  and  legs  'grew  into  four 
houses  ;  her  chest  became  a  tank,  and 
her  head  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
tank ;  her  eyes  turned  into  two  little 


doves  ;  and  these  five  houses,  the  tank, 
and  the  doves,  were  transported  to  the 
jungle.'  In  the  course  of  time  the  prince, 
while  hunting,  saw  the  house,  and  lay 
down  to  sleep  inside  it.  Then  the  two 
doves  came  and  perched  above  hie  head^ 
and  he  overheard  their  conversation,  in 
which  the  story  of  his  calumniated  wife 
was  related.  Among  other  things  the 
birds  mentioned  how  the  prince  might 
recover  his  lost  princess.  The  prince 
acted  according  to  their  advice  next  day, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  princess 
when  she  came  to  bathe  in  a  tank.  He 
laid  his  hands  upon  her  dress,  and  she 
could  not  escape  without  that.  In  '  vain 
did  she  cry,  *  Oh,  give  me  back  my  dress. 
If  you  keep  it  I  shall  die.  Three  times 
has  Khuda  brought  me  to  life,  but  he 
will  bring  me  to  life  no  more.'  The  prince 
fell  at  her  feet  and  begged  her  pardon, 
and  they  were  reconciled,  and  lived  hap- 
pily ever  afterwards.  And  the  impostor 
was  cut  to  pieces  and  buried  in  the  jun- 
gle. 

Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  story 
figure  also  in  European  folk-tales,  many 
of  which  narrate  the  misfortunes  of  the 
*  Calumniated  Wife,'  and  the  *  Substituted 
Bride,'  after  whom  two  extensive  groups 
of  stories  are  named.  Why  the  change 
of  wived  so  often  takes  place  beside  a 
piece  of  water  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  are  as  puzzling  as  that  which  asks 
why  lemons  which  contain  fairy  prin- 
cesses never  ought  to  be  opened  except 
beside  a  stream  or  pool.  In  the  original 
forms  of  many  Oriental  legends  such 
problems  may  nave  had  some  mytholog- 
ical significance.  But  it  is  hard  to  deci- 
pher their  meaning  in  the  distorted  shapes 
which  even  in  Asia  those  legends  have 
assumed  after  long  wanderings  from  land 
to  land.  It  is  harder  still  to  comprehend 
their  inner  sense  after  they  have  passed^ 
as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  Budd- 
histic long  naiTatives  and  short  fables, 
from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  have  been 
adapted  to  the  usages  of  alien  races, 
tongues,  and  creeds.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  fathom  these  mythological  myg- 
ttiries,  we  will  give  by  way  of  conclusion 
to  the  present  article  a  couple  of  speci- 
mens of  the  purely  moral  -tales  narrated 
by  Miss  Maive  Stokes's  Hindu  story- 
tellers. 

The  first — the  subject  of  which,  like 
that  of  Prince  Visvantara's  generosity^ 
has  afforded  a  theme  to  Indian  sages  and 
sages — tells  how  KingHarchand  used  to 
pray  a  great  deal  to  Khud^,  and  Khuda 
was  very  fond  of  him ;  so  he  said  one 
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day,  '  To  see  if  King  Harehand  really 
loves  me,  I  will  make  him  very  poor  for 
twelve  years.'  Accordingly  the  garden, 
*  full  of  lovely  flowers  and  fruits  which 
he  prized  greatly,'  was  ravaged  by  a  wild 
boar,  and  all  the  money  in  his  treasury 
was  turned  into  charcoal.  Now  *  every 
morning  when  he  bathed  he  used  to  give 
some  poor  f aktr  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
gold.'  His  mind  was  greatly  troubled 
when  he  found  that  he  had  nothing  but 
charcoal  to  offer  to  a  holy  man  to  whom 
he  had  promised  his  usual  alms.  The 
only  thing  which  occurred  to  him  to  do, 
in  order  to  keep  his  word,  was  to  sell 
himself  and  his  wife  and  his  boy  as 
slaves.  Collectively  they  fetched  the 
promised  amount  of  gola,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly handed  over  to  the  f aktr,  who 
was,  like  the  wild  boar,  no  other  than 
Khuda  himself  in  disguise.  The  man  to 
whom  the  king  sold  himself  set  him  to 
watch  beside  a  tank,  into  which  the  bod- 
ies of  the  dead  were  cast,  ordering  him  to 
demand  a  rupee  for  every  adult  corpse, 
and  eight  annas  for  every  child's  body, 
and  if  the  bearers  had  no  money  to  exact 
a  piece  of  cloth.  After  a  long  time  the 
king's  son  died,  and  the  bereaved  queen 
brought  the  body  to  the  tank.  Recog- 
nizing her  husband  in  the  tank-keeper, 
she  thought  that  she  would  escape  with- 
out payment.  But  he  sternly  demanded 
the  eight  annas,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  duty 
to  his  master.  As  the  enslaved  queen 
had  no  money,  she  was  obliged  to  part 
with  the  greater  part  of  her  solitary  rai- 
ment, after  which  the  king  threw  his 
boy's  body  into  the  tank.  Soon  after- 
wards, having  caught  a  fish,  the  king  was 
about  to  console  himself  with  an  un- 
wonted meal,  when  the  fish,  although  it 
had  been  killed  and  cooked,  suddenly 
came  to  life  again,  and  slipped  back  into 
the  tank.  Sadly  did  the  King  sit  down 
by  the  waterside  unfed.  But  all  he  said 
was,  *  For  twelve  years  I  have  found  it 
hard  to  get  anything  to  eat ;  how  long 
will  Khudsl  keep  me  without  food?' 
Then  '  Khudil  was  very  pleased  with  Har- 
ehand for  being  so  patient,  for  he  had 
never  complained.'  So  he  came  down  to 
earth  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  visited 
the  tank  by  the  side  of  which  the  king 
was  keeping  his  accustomed  watch  over 
the  dead.  'Would  you  like  to  have  your 
wife  and  your  son  back  again  ? '  asked  the 
deity.  *  Yes,  I  should ;  but  how  can  I 
get  them  ? '  replied  the  king.  <  Tell  me 
truly,'  continued  Khuda, '  would  you  like 
to  have  your  kingdom  back  again  ? '  '  In- 
deed   I    should,     answered    Harehand. 


Then  the  body  of  the  dead  chUd  floated 
ashore,  and  came  to  life.  And  the  dis- 
guised deity  ransomed  the  king  and  the 
queen  from  their  respective  owners,  and 
sent  them  home  with  their  boy.  And 
'  when  they  reached  the  palace  the  gar- 
den was  in  splendid  beauty.  The  char- 
coal was  turned  back  into  gold  and  silver 
and  jewels.  The  servants  were  in  wait- 
ing as  usual.  And  they  went  into  the 
palace,  and  lived  happily  for  evermore.* 

The  second  story  may  call  to  mind 
some  medieval  Christian  legends.  There 
was  once  a  vicious  young  prince  who  wa.« 
betrothed  to  a  virtuous  maiden.  Before 
the  marriage  took  place  he  became  a 
gambler  ana  a  drunkard,  and  behaved  so 
badly  that  his  father  and  mother  died  of 
grief.  After  their  death  he  continued 
leading  a  dissolute  life,  until  at  last  he 
had  no  money  left,  and  was  obliged  to 
wander  about  living  on  charity.  Mean- 
time his  betrothed  was  doing  all  that  was 
good.  She  had  given  to  the  poor  half 
the  money  her  parents  left  her  when  ther 
died,  and  '  spent  her  days  in  praying  to 
God,  and  in  reading  in  a  holy  book  ;  and 
though  she  was  so  young,  she  was  wise 
and  very  good.'  One  day  the  poverty- 
stricken  prince  paid  her  a  visit,  and  i^be 
received  nim  kindly,  and  gave  him  food 
and  clothing.  He  wanted  to  marry  her 
at  once  ;  but  she  told  him  he  must  fint 
go  out  into  the  jungle  and  see  f<Htr 
sights.  So  he  went  forth,  and  what  h«f 
saw  was  this.  In  one  comer  of  a  large 
tank  he  beheld  '  a  man  and  woman  who 
had  good  clothes,  good  food,  good  bed^ 
and  servants  to  wait  on  them,  and  8eem«d 
very  happy.'  In  another  *he  saw  a 
wretchedly  poor  man  and  his  wife,  who 
did  nothing  but  cry  and  sob  because  they 
had  no  f<^  to  eat,  no  water  to  drink. 
no  bed  to  lie  on,  no  one  to  take 
care  of  them.'  At  the  thtni 
comer  were  two  little  fishes,  which  w<*Te 
incessantly  leaping  up  into  the  air  and 
dropping  back  again  ;  and  at  the  fourth 
was  '  a  huge  demon,  who  was  hvating 
sand  in  an  enormous  iron  pot.  aD<lrr 
which  he  kept  up  a  big  tire.'  The  princ* 
returned  ana  toiil  his  betrothed  what  h«- 
had  seen.  She  explained  to  him  the  mean- 
ing of  the  spectacle.  The  happv  |>a:r. 
she  said,  were  her  own  parentn.  Sbe  ba«i 
been  good  to  them  while  they  livetL  an*i 
after  their  death  she  had  given  half  «»:' 
their  substance  to  the  piK>r,  and  on  thr 
other  half  she  had  '  live<l  quietly,  an^ 
tried  to  be  good.'  Therefore  they 
made  happy  in  their  poethumoiis 
j  tence.     But  the  wretched  man  and  wo- 
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man,  she  told  him,  were  his  parents,  who 
were  in  misery  because  he  had  gambled 
and  drunk  tiU  they  died  of  grief,  and 
had  afterwards  drunk  and  gambled  all 
their  money  away.  As  to  the  two  fishes, 
«he  continued,  '  they  were  the  two  little 
children  we  should  have  had  if  you  had 
taken  me  to  your  home  as  your  wife. 
Now  they  cannot  be  bom,  for  they  can 
find  no  bodies  in  which  to  be  born  ;  so 
Khuda  has  ordered  them  to  rise  and  sink 
in  the  air  in  these  fishes'  forms.'  Finally 
she  told  him  that  the  demon  whom  he 
had  seen  was  heating  the  sand  in  the  iron 
pot  for  him,  because  he  had  been  such  a 
wicked  man.  No  sooiier  had  the  tnaiden 
told  all  this  to  the  prince  than  she  died. 
^  But  he  did  not  get  any  better.  He 
gambled  and  drank  all  her  money  away^ 
and  lived  a  wretched  life,  wandering 
about  like  a  fakir  till  his  death.' 

W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 


Art.  III. — Life  Insurance  Mnanoe, 

In  the  early  days  of  life  insurance  the 
observance  of  '  inviolable  secrecy '  on 
matters  affecting  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  affairs  of  an  office 
was  deemed  '  indispensably  necessary  '  as 
a  safeguard  to  its  stability  and  a  condi- 
tion of  its  success.  An  ofiice  is  still  in 
active  existence  which,  at  an  early  period 
of  its  career,  regularly  imposed  the  fol- 
lowing oath  upon  its  directors,  officials, 
and  members — 

You  shall  swear  that  you  will  not  reveal  the 
secrets  of  this  society  ;  and  that  you  will  not 
disclose  or  make  known  to  any  person  what- 
soever, except  to  a  director,  member,  or  offi- 
eer  of  this  society,  who  shall  first  have  taken 
this  oath,  the  name  or  names  of  any  person 
or  persons  whose  lives  shall  be  assured  by  this 
society  (your  own  name  only  excepted),  nor 
any  matter  or  thing  which  shall  be  transacted 
or  done  in  any  court  of  directors  or  general 
court  of  this  society,  touching  or  concerning 
any  assurance  which  shall  be  made  or  proposed 
to  be  made  by  this  society.  So  help  you  God.* 

However  well  intentioned  this  may  have 
been  when  first  adopted,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  how  in  course  of  time  it 
might  have  become  in  some  hands  a  pow- 
erful means  of  tyranny  and  injustice  to- 
wards the  members  themselves.  The  so- 
ciety, but  recently  formed,  comprised  but 
a  few  members,  all  of  whom  were  entitled 
to  be  present  and  vote  at  the   general 
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court  held  once  a  quarter,  subject  to  their 
first  taking  the  oath  of  secrecy.  As  the 
business  of  the  office  extended,  especially 
in  the  provinces,  members  would  attend 
and  be  sworn  in  proportionately  fewer 
and  fewer  numbers,  until  the  court  would 
be  left  practically  in  the  sole  possession 
of  the  directors  and  officers  ;  when,  by 
the  terms  of  the  oath  itself,  the  members 
would  be  excluded  from  all  right  of  in- 
formation concerning  whatever  matters 
the  oath  was  originally  designed,  or  might 
subsequently  be  construed,  to  cover. 
However  this  may  be  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical fact,  it  is  certain  that  policy  hold- 
ers and  the  public  generally  are  at  pre- 
sent scarcely  more  enlightened  concern- 
ing the  official  operations  of  life  offices 
ill  this  country  than  they  would  be  if  the 
managers  and  officials  were  actually  bound 
by  oath  not  to  *  reveal  the  secrets '  of  the 
office  to  them.  Though  the  fonn  of  the 
oath  is  dispensed  with,  its  spirit  remains 
in  full  vigour,  and  rules  in  even  greater 
freedom  and  security  from  the  absence  of 
the  form,  but  with  the  tyranny  and  in- 
justice inseparable  from  the  altered  con- 
ditions which  time  has  brought  about. 
The  peculiarities  of  life  insurance 
finance  furnish  but  too  readily  the  means 
of  baffling  public  scrutiny  more  effectu- 
ally as  well  as  more  safely  than  oaths  of 
secrecy  could,  while  they  also  suggest  a 
plea  by  which  demands  for  light  and  in- 
formation may  be  quickly  silenced  ;  and 
of  both  of  these  the  offices  appear  to  have 
taken  full  advantage.  For  nearly  two 
centuries  the  insuring  public  have  been 
asking,  at  times  with  vehement  impa- 
tience, for  some  insight  into  the  official 
mysteries  of  life  insurance,  some  glimpse 
into  the  principles  and  methods  of  its  in- 
ternal operations,  so  as  to  satisfy  them 
that  all  is  really  as  well  as  it  is  officially 
represented  to  be,  or  as  it  is  made  to  ap- 
pear  from  the  outside  ;  but  the  oracular 
response  a  thousand  times  reiterated  in 
effect  is  given  still,  *  It  cannot  be.  These 
mysteries  are  too  dark  for  common  ken  ; 
the  science  of  life  insurance  is  too  pro- 
found, too  complex,  too  intricate  to  be 
grasped  by  ordinary  minds  ;  none  but 
the  initiated  can  apprehend  it.  For  oth- 
ers, any  attempt  to  penetrate  beyond 
what  is  already  revealed  can  result  only 
in  bewilderment  and  disappointment. 
Rest  assured  that  we  are  dealing  faith- 
fully by  you  ;  that  we  are  labouring  in 
your  interests  rather  than  in  our  own  ;  and 
though  mere  appearances  should  at  times 
stagger  you,  do  not  mistrust  us.  let 
justice  be  done  though  the  heavens  fall ! ' 
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Thus  the  publio  inquiries  have  been 
ever  silenced,  and  are  silenced  still ;  the 
result  being  that  even  now  probably  not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  of  the  insuring 
public,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
insurance  agents  who  have  not  had  some 
official  training,  has  any  intelligible  idea 
whether  any  particular  office  is  really  in 
a  sound  and  prosperous  condition  or 
not ;  whether  it  is  charging  generally  or 
at  any  particular  age  too  much  or  too 
little  for  its  insurances,  whether  the  new 
business  is  so  acquired,  and  is  of  such  a 
character,  as  to  be  a  source  of  strength 
or  of  weakness  to  the  office  ;  whether  or 
not  its  expenditure  and  its  economizings 
are  regulated  upon  sound  principles.  Of 
such  matters  the  public  know,  and  are 
permitted  to  know,  nothing.  Their 
notions  are  vague,  general,  and  super- 
ficial, derived  solely  from  common 
rumour,  which,  ever  nckle  and  vacillat- 
ing in  these  as  in  other  matters,  now 
favours  this  office  and  now  that,  and  vice 
versd ;  swayed  to  and  fro  by  blatant 
speeches  at  annual  meetings,  by  reitera- 
tions of  agents  as  ignorant  of  these  sub- 
jects as  those  whom  they  profess  to  en- 
lighten, and  who  too  often  use  their 
ignorance  as  a  mask  and  a  palliation  for 
misrepresentation  ;  by  gratuitous  effu- 
sions m  newspapers  (chiefly,  it  is  but  fair 
to  say,  of  the  inferior  classes  of  provin- 
cial  papers)  from  amateur  contributors, 
who,  if  in  any  degree  qualified  by  know, 
ledge  and  experience  to  deal  with  the 
questions  discussed,  not  unfrequently 
betray  a  bias  and  an  object  inconsistent 
with  the  avowed  desire  to  enlighten  and 
benefit  the  public  thereby  ;  and,  lastly, 
by  certain  modem  insurance  journals, 
serials,  pamphlets,  and  other  missives 
maintained  or  projected  by  professional 
cliques,  ostensibly,  and  with  much  affec- 
tation, for  the  public  good,  but  really 
and  solely  for  purposes  of  competition. 
That  such  teaching  should  entail  severe 
penalties  at  times  upon  both  the  offices 
and  the  public  is  natural  enough.  A 
rotten  or  ill-managed  office,  with  a 
specious  exhibit,  may  be  held  up  as  a 
paragon  of  commercial  and  financial 
excellence  until  the  inevitable  crash  or 
'  amalgamation  '  silences  for  ever  the  de- 
ceitful tones  of  its  trumpeters  ;  or  a  hue 
and  cry  may  be  "raised  from  sheer  per- 
sonal or  competitive  motives  against  an 
office  of  more  than  average  merit  and 
promise,  and  the  British  puolic,  at  once 
so  suspicious  and  confiding,  falling  into 
the  snare,  may  become,  at  the  instiga 
tion     of    smooth-tongued,    self-seeking  1 


traitors,  the  judges  and  executioners  of 
their  true  friends  and  protectors,  and  the 
wreckers  of  their  own  interests.  But 
though  such  things  have  occurred  again 
and  again  in  the  history  of  British  life 
insurance,  how  little  are  the  public  the 
wiser  for  their  experience  !  That  they 
might  have  been  wiser,  and  that  much 
loss  and  misery  to  policy  holders  and 
their  families  might  consequently  have 
been  prevented,  had  candour,  ^delity, 
and  generosity,  instead  of  the  policy  of 
secrecy  and  mystification,  ruled  the  con- 
duct of  the  ofiices  toward  the  pnblie  in 
the  exercise  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
will  probably  hot  much  longer  Ik- 
doubted.  As  yet,  however,  'inviolable 
secrecy '  continues  to  be  maintained  a>  a 
fundamental  practical  principle  in  the 
administration  of  life  insurance  business; 
and  if,  again,  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion arising  therefrom  should  require 
further  sacrifices,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  sacrifices  would  be  made. 
If  an  office,  however  full  of  well-grounded 
hope  and  promise  of  future  snooess  and 
triumph,  should  suddenly  find  itself  ^et 
upon  by  foes  determined  to  hound  it  t<> 
death,  so  be  it.  The  office  most  go,  if 
needs  be,  and  with  it  the  public  interests 
therein  ;  but  the  mystenes  of  the  craft 
must  not  be  revealed  ! 

But  what  is  the  remedy?  Sapp^tsr 
the  offices,  one  and  all,  were  willing  lo 
throw  open  their  doors,  and  should  even 
invite  public  scrutiny  of  their  proceed- 
ings, what  the  wiser  would  the  public  K> 
for  this  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
question  as  thus  put  is  not  easy  to 
answer.  Indeed,  such  scrutiny  is  alrea<ly 
made  in  the  public  behalf  by  the  Boanl 
of  Trade,  and  yet  the  results  looked  fc>r 
from  the  operation  of  the  Life  Insnram^- 
Act,  1870,  are  but  very  partially  realixt-^K 
The  remedy  would  seem  to  lie  in  v>mr 
other  direction,  and  to  consist  of  t»tht  r 
measures  than  mere  public  scrutiny  ar.«! 
official  investigation.  Whether  thL*»  l*** 
so  or  not,  the  reader  will  perhaps  U 
better  able  to  judge  after  glancins  a: 
some  of  the  principal  methods  by  wnii*.. 
the  financial  results  are  arrived  at  of*  r 
which  the  transactions  between  tL«- 
offices  and  the  public  are  baaed. 

It  will  scarcely  be  needful  to  obserrr^ 
except  by  way  of  reminder,  that  tLv 
whole  system  of  life  insurance  is  tb«H«- 
retically  founded  upon  anthentic  mt^r- 
tality  records  as  its  principal  bases  ;  that 
the  laws  of  mortality  amongst  mankir-l 
constitute  its  fundamental  principles  a*  & 
science,    and    determine    the    practice 
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principles  by  which  business  transactions 
founded  on  it  may  be  successfully- 
carried  out.  Other  laws,  those  of 
compound  interest,  come  into  opera- 
tion in  conjunction  therewith ;  but 
these  are  but  secondary  in  importance, 
and  auxiliary  merely,  since  life  insur- 
ance business  might  be  transacted  even 
if  money  could  not  be  improved  by 
investment,  and  coumpound  interest 
were  unknown.  These  records,  analyzed 
and  arranged,  together  with  certain  com- 
pound interest  results,  constitute  the 
data  from  which  the  premium  rates  are 
constructed,  and  on  which  all  money  cal- 
culations relating  to  life  probabilities  and 
contingences  are  founded.  Of  such  ta- 
bles there  are  at  least  thirty  at  present 
in  use  amongst  the  offices  in  this  country, 
each  differing  from  the  rest  not  only 
generally,  but  in  almost  every  item.  Yet 
each  table  is  so  tised  upon  the  hypothesis 
of  its  accurateli/  expressing  *the  mortality 
of  the  classes  of  persons  with  whom  the 
offices  respectively  have  to  deal ;  and  here 
we  have  the  principal  source  of  the 
whole  mystery  which  enshrouds  the  offi- 
cial procedure  of  the  life  companies 
generally.  ITiis  will  be  more  apparent 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  following  ex- 
amples from  three  well-known  tables  still 
in  use,  each  calculated  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  money  being  worth  three  per 
cent,  interest.  The  premiums  are  each 
for  an  ordinary  life  policy  of  £100  with- 
out profits.  The  net  premium  is  that  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  insurances  apart 
from  the  working  expenses  ;  the  loading 
is  the  additional  charge  made  for  ex- 
penses and  contingencies,  which,  with 
the  net  premium,  makes  up  the  gross 
premium  rate  as  published  in  the  pros- 
pectuses of  the  offices.  In  each  example, 
for  the  sake  of  easier  comparison,  the 
loading  is  fixed  throughout  at  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  net  premium. 


KOBTHAMPTON  TABLB. 


CARLI8LB  TABLE. 


Age. 


20 
25 

80 
36 
40 
SO 
60 


Net  Prem. 


9  11 
14  1 
19  1 
4  8 
12  0 
8  12  6 
5  15  10 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Loading. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


6    0 

6  10 

7  10 

8  11 


10 

14 

8 


5 
6 
2 


Qro88  Prem. 


1  15  11 

2  0  11 
2  6  11 
2  18  7 
8  2  5 
4  7  0 
6  19    0 


BNOLIBH  TABLB,  NO.  2. 


Age. 

Net  Prem. 

Loading. 

Gross  Prem. 

20 

1  11    8 

0   6    4 

1  18   0 

25 

1  15    9 

0    7    2 

2    2  11 

80 

2    II    9 

0    8    2 

2    8  11 

86 

2    7    0 

0    9    5 

2  16    5 

40 

2  14  11 

0  11    0 

8    5  11 

50 

8  18    6 

0  15    8 

4  14    2 

60 

6    2    7 

1    4    6 

7    7    1 

Age. 

Net  Prem. 

Loading. 

Gross   Prem.* 

20 

2    8    7 

0    8    9 

2  12    4 

25 

2    8    1 

0    9    8 

2  17    9 

80 

3  18    4 

0  10   8 

8    4    0 

85 

2  19  10 

0  12   0 

8  11  10 

40 

8    8    0 

0  18    7 

4    1    7 

50 

4  10    7 

0  18    2 

5    8    9 

60 

6    7    4 

15    6 

7  12  10 

Here  every  item  in  the  Carlisle  table 
is  exceeded  in  the  English  table.  At 
age  twenty  the  Northampton  net  pre- 
mium exceeds  the  English  by  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  the  Carlisle  by 
forty-six  and  a  half  per  cent.  In  every 
case  but  one  the  Northampton  net  pre- 
mium exceeds  the  Carlisle  gross  pre- 
mium, and  exceeds  the  English  gross 
premium  in  every  case  but  two.  Many 
such  discrepancies  will  appear  to  the 
reader  upon  a  closer  comparison  of  these 
examples,  which,  however,  contain  but  a 
few  of  those  resulting  from  the  mortality 
records  as  used  by  the  offices  of  this 
country.  Those  oiscrepancies  are,  of 
course,  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet  to  the 
actuaries  and  managers,  who,  neverthe- 
less, serious  as  they  are,  persist  in  using 
them  as  the  bases  of  their  premiums  and 
valuations  and  transactions  generally 
with  the  public.     What  follows  ? 

Since  each  table  assumed  by  the  offices 
using  it  to  express  the  actual  mortality 
of  the  members,  while,  nevertheless,  it  is 
well  known  that  it  does  not  do  so,  it  is 
indispensable  that  some  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  hypothesis  with  the  facts 
should  be  resorted  to  ;  and  there  are 
three  ways  in  which  this  is  done.  The 
first  is  by  assuming  a  higher  or  lower 
rate  of  interest  to  be  realized  on  the  in- 
vested premiums;  the  second  by  charging 
a  higher  or  lower  percentage  of  loading 
on  the  net  premiums  ;  the  third  by  ad- 
justing bonuses  accruing  upon  the  policies 
at  the  different  ages.  The  first  device, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  designed  to  bring  an 
unduly  high  or  low  mortality  rate  to  the 
level  of  actual  fact,  is  manifestly  a  mere 
ruse  to  balance  one  fiction  by  another. 
In  such  a  case  the  interest  rate  is  thus 
assumed,  not  because  it  is  deemed  more 
probable  that  that  rather  than  any  other 
IS  the  rate  that  will  be  actually  realized 
— and  which  belief  could  alone  rationally 
justify  such  assumption — but  solely  to 

*  The  Northampton  table  is  not  now  loaded 
by  the  few  offices  who  continue  to  use  it, 
except  at  some  of  the  advanced  ages  on  the 
*  with  profit '  plan  :  their  *  without  profit ' 
rates  are  even  lower  than  that  table  through- 
out. 
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meet  the  exigency  occasioned   by  the 

Erior  false  assumption  of  mortality.  Nor 
as  the  device  the  merit  of  being  an 
actual  and  practical  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty thus  created.  It  is  a  hypothetical 
solution  only,  the  hypothesis  being  bur- 
dened with  the  further  disadvantage  of 
being  known,  in  many  cases  at  least,  to 
be  false,  and  in  some  egregiously  so.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  three  per  cent,  be  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest  to  be  depended 
upon,  an  assumption  of  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  or  four  per  cent,  is  not  only 
unsafe,  but  unjustifiable  upon  any  ground 
whatsoever ;  while  if  four  per  cent,  is 
safe  it  is  equally  clear  that  three,  or 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  a  whimsical 
and  irrational  restriction,  which  can 
serve  no  really  useful  purpose. 

The  loading y  which  properly  is  a  charge 
upon  the  net  premium  to  meet  the  worh- 
ing  exjjenses  of  the  office,  furnishes  a 
means  of  a  more  real  and  practical  char- 
acter for  correcting  the  inequalities  and 
inaccuracies  of  the  mortality  tables. 
Unlike  the  interest  hypothesis,  which  can 
only  affect  a  mortality  table  as  a  whole, 
the  loading  can  be  adapted  to 
the  particular  inequalities  and  in- 
accuracies of  the  net  premium ; 
and  when  the  principle  of  assessing  each 
policy  or  class  of  policy  according  to  the 
actual  cost  entailed  upon  the  office  by  it 
is  once  departed  from,  there  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  modification  to  which  a 
loading  may  be  subjected  in  any  ])articu- 
lar  case,  except  such  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  mere  will  or  fancy  of  the  ac^tuary. 
\v  e  have  seen  that  the  tables  in  the 
above  ilhistration  differ  from  each  other, 
not  only  generally,  but  in  every  detail, 
and  that  the  differences  at  corresponding 
ages  between  the  several  tables  assume 
very  various  proportions  the  one  to  the 
other.  Neither  table  assumes  a  uniform 
difference  from  either  of  the  others  of, 
say,  ten,  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  per  cent. ; 
but  all  these,  with  numerous  intermediate 
differences,  appear  irregularly.  It  fol- 
lows that  anv  modification  of  the  load- 
ing to  meet  these  irregularities  must  par- 
take of  the  same  irregular  character, 
assuming  the  process  to  be  carried  out 
with  any  regard  to  logical  exactness, 
which,  however,  may  be  gravely  doubted. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  whatever  the  ex- 
tent of  the  modifications,  they  are  pre- 
sumably made  in  accordance  with  some 
standard  or  other.  That  standard  must 
be  either  real  or  imaginary.  If  real,  it 
can  only  be  some  other  mortality  table, 
and   therefore  the  table  hypotlietically 


and  professedly  relied  upon  is  practically 
and  secretly  abandoned  in  favour  of  an> 
other  ;  while  if  the  standard  be  imagin- 
ary the  entire  process  is  arbitrary  and 
fanciful,  and  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view  worthless  and  mischievoos. 

But  a  final  mode  of  levelling  the  in- 
equalities of  the  mortality  tables  is  by 
adjusting  the  bonus  awards  upon  the  in- 
dividual policies.  To  those  policy  ht>Id- 
ers  at  whose  ages  when  insuring  th^ 
mortality  rates,  and  consequently  the  net 
premiums,  are  unduly  high,  a  pro|M>r- 
tionately  increased  bonus  is  awarded  h^ 
yond  that  mathematically  due  to  them 
according  to  the  tables,  and  vicr  vtrr**i. 
No  doubt  the  practice  is  defensible 
enough  on  moral  grounds  under  the  fal^^ 
conditions  created  by  the  use  of  inaccur- 
ate tables.  If  from  such  a  caase  some 
policy  holders  obtain  unduly  cheap  in- 
surances at  the  expense  of  others  who 
are  charged  excessively  for  the  same 
benefits,  or  at  the  risk  to  the  office  of 
embarrassment  or  premature  exhaustion, 
it  becomes  a  mo]*al  necessity  that  the  in- 
equalities should  be  adjusted  by  what- 
ever means  are  available.  But  what  of 
the  scientific  aspects  of  such  methods  of 
financing  ?  Life  insurance,  as  a  system, 
claims  to  be,  above  all  things,  scientific. 
It  is  reared  upon  scientific  foundationN 
constructed  from  scientific  materialK 
planned  upon  scientific  principles^  e\> 
ecuted  upon  scientific  methods.  It  Ls  the 
highly  complex  and  abstruse  character 
of  the  '  science '  of  life  insurance  which 
places  it  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  t»r. 
dinary  minds.  So  we  are  told  ad  H*tu» 
seam.  But  is  one  of  these  assertioc^ 
true  of  life  insurance  as  conducted  down 
to  the  present  time  in  this  country  ?  It» 
foundations — what  are  they  ?  False  mor- 
tality records.  Its  materials  ?  Pabe  ti- 
ductions  from  those  records.  Iti«  pn^^ 
tieal  princinles  and  methods  ?  The  Kal- 
ancing  of  fiction  by  fiction  ;  the  settir^c 
off  of  one  false  hypothesis  by  another  i:: 
the  face  of  known  facts  ;  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  supplementinsr  of  th't 
materials  with  other  and  foreign  mat*  r- 
ials,  and  the  arranging  and  ad  j  nut  ing  <  i 
the  whole,  so  as  to  give  the  dirv«n  !:« 
both  to  the  reirords  and  the  iodoctioik* 
which  constitute  the  foundation  and  tL« 
superstructure  of  the  •  science  * !  Tt>  talk 
of  '  the  science  of  life  insurance*  is  to  ta!k 
of  what  as  yet  has  no  actual  exiMence  ir. 
this  country,  albeit  no  country  in  tLr 
world  possesses  in  greater  abumlanc«  the 
precise  material  for  constructing  »uch  i 
science.     It  is  to  speak  of  its  |M>tentia. 
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rather  than  its  actual  character  ;  of  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  might  be,  rather  than 
of  what  it  is. 

Imagine  a  firm   of  traders,  on  being 

i'oined  by  two  sleeping  partners,  A.  and 
5.,  to  proceed  with  them  thus.  Each  is 
to  receive,  say,  one-tenth  of  the  net  an- 
nual profits  of  the  business  during  his 
life,  and  a  revereion  to  his  executors  at 
his  death  of  £1000.  It  is  found  upon 
competent  authority,  and  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  the  firm,  that  the  most 
equitable  sums  to  be  contributed  to  the 
capital  stock  by  the  new  partnere  are, 
considering  their  respective  ages,  £500 
from  A.  and  £600  from  B.  So  far  the 
matter  is  simple  enough.  The  firm  have 
merely  to  receive  the  contributions,  and 
pay  the  dividends  during  the  life  and 
the  reversion  at  the  death  of  each,  ac- 
cordingly. But  suppose  that  instead  of 
so  doing,  the  firm  should,  for  no  reason 
assigned,  except  the  observance  of  an 
antiquated  custom  originating  in  a  former 
computation  now  known  to  be  wrong, 
insist  on  charging  A.  £400  and  B.  £700, 
as  the  amounts  of  their  respective  con- 
tributions, and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  balance  these  inequalities,  to 
assume  the  net  profits  of  the  ousiiiess  to 
be,  as  regards  A.  fifteen  per  cent.,  and 
as  regards  B.  twenty-five  per  cent.,  pay- 
ing each  one- tenth  accordingly,  the  actual 
net  profits  being  twenty  per  cent. !  The 
analogy  is  necessariljr  incomplete ;  but 
ludicrous  as  is  the  picture  it  exhibits,  it 
is  outdone  in  this  respect  by  the  daily 
transactions  of  the  life  ofiices  in  this 
country.  Simplicity  and  directness  of 
procedure,  qualities  elsewhere  univer- 
sally prized  and  cultivated,  are 
studiously  and  laboriously  repressed 
here,  as  if  fraught  with  the  worst  of 
evils.  Amidst  such  a  state  of  things  no 
oaths  of  secrecy  need  be  imposed  to 
guard  against  the  inquisitiveness  of  the 
outside  world  ! 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  Is  it  not 
plainly  indicated  in  the  statement  of  the 
evil?  If  the  offices  would  enjoy  the 
full  confidence  of  the  public,  and  regain 
something  of  their  former  prosperity, 
they  must  admit  the  public  into  their 
confidence.  The  nineteenth  centurv  is 
surely  getting  too  old  for  such  official 
jugglery  longer  to  maintain  its  high  pre- 
tensions. There  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  the  business  of  life 
insurance  should  not  be  as  intelligible  to 
business  men  as  any  other  business.  No 
doubt  there  is  much  connected  with  life 
insurance  which  requires  more  than  ordi- 


nary culture  of  a  special  kind  on  the  part 
of  the  actuaries  and   officials  ;  but  this 
belongs  not  to  the   business,  but  to  the 
science  upon  which  the  business  should 
be  founded — the  science  chiefly  of  math- 
ematics as  related  to  the  facts  and  laws 
of  mortality  and  of  compound   interest. 
Given  the  scientific  data  in   intelligible 
and  practical  form,  all  that  follows  should 
be  simplicity  itself,  and  must  be  if  the 
theory  of  life    insurance  were   properly 
carried    out    in    practice.     The  general 
public  are   not   likely  to   concern   them- 
selves about  such  matters  as,  for   exam- 
ple, the  methods  by  which  net   premium 
rates    are    contructed     from     mortality 
records.     But  they  do  require  to  be   as- 
sured upon  sufficient  authority  that  these 
are  properly  constructed   from   accurate 
data,  and   are    therefore   true  and   just, 
and  that  the   transactions  founded  upon 
them  shall  be  conducted  upon  true  prin- 
ciples and  really  scientific  methods.     Ac- 
curate mortality  tables^  then,  are  the  first 
and  chief  requisite  to  any  real   practical 
reform  in  life  insurance  business.     Such 
tables  are  already  in  existence,  and  have 
been  for  some  years ;  and  it  is  little  to 
the  credit  of  the   offices  which  have  al- 
lowed those  years  to  elapse  without  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  obvious  advantages 
which    their    complete    adoption    must 
afford.*     They    are,   however,   partially 
adopted  by  a  few  offices,  but  only  par- 
tially— L  e,y  for  ascertaining  the  bonus 
surplus;  but  this,  so  far  as  the  public  are 
concerned,  to  say  the  very  least,  only  adds 
to  the  obscurity  in  which  the  entire  pro- 
cess of  financing  is  involved,  since,  while 
the    premiums   are  compiled   from  one 
table,  the  periodical  valuations  are  based 
upon  another,  and,  in  many  instances,  a 
widely  different  one.     The  perilous  facil- 
ities, however,  which  this  practice  affords 
for  concealing  and  even  misrepresenting 
the  actual  financial  position  of  any  office 
whose  annual  exhibits  need  *  improving ' 
renders  its  adoption  at  all  times  open  to 
suspicion,  albeit  it  is   yearly  becoming 
more  and  more  general,  and  is  even  com- 
mended by  some  insurance  journals  ! 

Suppose,  then,  that  an  office  doing 
business  amongst  first-class  male  lives 
only,  should  co?7ipletely  adopt,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  Healthy 
Males  Table,  at  four  per  cent,  interest, 
what  would  follow  ?  In  the  first  place, 
an  entire  re- valuation  of  every   existing 

*  The  Institute  of  Actuaries'  Tables  were 
published  in  1869,  and  Dr.  Farr's  No.  8  Table, 
his  latest,  in  1864. 
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policy  would  require  to  be  made  upon 
the  basis  of  the  new  table.  This,  it  might 
be  objected,  would  entail  considerable 
injustice  amongst  the  policy  holders,  in- 
asmuch as  the  relative  values  of  the  pol- 
icies  would  be  thereby  subjected  to  im- 
portant modifications,  some  being  in- 
creased, and  others  proportionately  di- 
minished; while  similar  changes  would 
be  effected  upon  the  future  premiums, 
some  becoming  smaller  and  others  larger 
than  had  been  stipulated  for.  No  doubt 
this  would  be  so,  but  where  were  the  in- 
justice ?  The  admitted  necessity  for  the 
change  implies  that  hitherto  some  of  the 
members  have  been  charged  higher  and 
others  lower  premiums  than  they  ought 
to  have  been  charged.  Surely  the  per- 
petuation of  such  a  state  of  things,  aris- 
ing chiefly,  be  it  remembered,  fronj  the 
ignorance  of  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties as  to  the  proper  charge,'  were  a 
greater  injustice  than  its  removal ! 
Moreover,  the  changes  would  merely  con- 
sist in  effecting  scientifically  and  in  the 
open  what  is  now  presumably  done  arbi- 
trarily and  in  secret  by  the  adjustment 
of  the  loading  and  of  the  bonuses  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  net  premiums ;  and 
assuming  that  those  adjustments  are 
made  in  accordance  with  some  real 
standard,  the  probability  is  great  that  the 
Healthy  Males  Table  would  be  adopted 
as  such  standard.  So  far  as  the  policy 
holders  are  concerned,  therefore,  no  real 
injustice  would  be  experienced  by  such  a 
change. 

Then  suppose  that  the  net  or  pure  pre- 
mium  rates  were  published  amongst  the 
policy  holders  apart  from  the  loaded  or 
gross  premiums.  This,  by  enabling  them 
to  see  at  a  glance  both  the  cost  of  their 
insurances  apart  from  the  working  ex- 
penses, and  also  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  assessed  in  order  to  meet  those  ex- 
penses, would  furnish  them  with  a  means 
of  checking  the  finances  of  the  office 
such  as  no  amount  of  education  or  scru- 
tiny or  legislation  under  the  present  sys- 
tem could  give  {provided  that  the  cost  of 
the  neto  anniuxl  business  loere  properly  esti- 
mated and  distinctly  separated  from  that 
of  the  old )  ;  which,  however,  might  be 
made  still  more  effective  by  mak- 
ing the  net  premium  the  fixed 
charge  to  the  policy  holders,  and 
assessing  the  expense  loading  from  year 
to  year  according  to  circumstances.  By 
such  an  arrangement  the  members'  atten- 
tion would  be  habitually  directed  toward 
the  expense  account ;  and  familiarity 
with  its  items  and  its  incidents  would 


give  them  a  knowledge  at  present  unat- 
tainable concerning  the  laws  and  circum- 
stances which  govern  legitimate  insur- 
ance expenditure.  Further,  a  detailed 
annual  record  of  the  mortality  of  the 
ofiice,  with  the  ages  of  both  the  deceased 
and  the  living,  and  the  dates  and  amounts 
of  the  new  insurances,  with  the  dates, 
amounts,  and  present  values  of  the  ex- 
isting policies,  grouped  and  tabulated  so 
as  to  facilitate  comparison,  would  enable 
the  policy  holders  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  reserve  fund  ;  and  if  these,  with 
the  complete  retunis  now  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  were  regularly  published 
in  the  prospectus,  not  a  little  of  the 
mystery  and  obscurity  which  have  hither- 
to enshrouded  the  proceedings  of  our  life 
ofilces  would  have  been  dispelled. 

One  effect  of  this  change  would  prob- 
ably be  the  abolition  of  the  present 
*  bonus'  system,  to  the  evil  influences  of 
which,  more  than  to  anything  else,  are 
unquestionably  due  the  perpetuation  of 
the  mystery  and  obscurity  complained 
of,  as  well  as  the  feverish  and  unscrupu- 
lous competition  which  is  so  great  a 
scandal  upon  the  insurance  profession. 
Had  the  public  any  true  idea  of  the  price 
they  pay  for  their '  profits'  in  most  offices 
a  very  different  estimate  of  their  value 
would  be  formed.  Except  in  the  case  of 
one  or  two  of  the  very  oldest  mutual 
offices,  whose  existing  policy  holders  are 
realizing  the  benefits  which  more  proper- 
ly belonged  to  their  predecessors  now  de- 
ceased, the  entire  system  of  '  bonuses'  as 
viewed  by  the  public  is  a  delusion,  and 
as  puffed  up  by  the  offices  little  else  than 
a  fraud  ;  its  sole  use  being  to  serve  as  a 
bait  to  allure  new  insurers.  A  first-class 
office,  for  example,  established  early  in 
the  present  century,  has  a  wide  and 
almost  unique  reputation  for  large 
bonuses.  Estimating  the  cost  of  its  in- 
surances by  the  Healthy  Males  Table  at 
four  per  cent,  interest,  however,  the  load- 
ing upon  its  non-profit  policies  at  ages 
from  twenty  to  forty  varies  from  about 
fifteen  to  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
net  premiums  ;  and  on  its  *  with-profit' 
policies  at  the  same  ages,  from  about 
fifty  to  about  seventy  per  cent.  To  this 
add,  say,  ten  per  cent,  interest  accumu- 
lated thereon  during  the  septennial 
period,  and  the  surcharge  is  from  sixty 
to  eighty  per  cent  for  expenses  and  profits, 
or  twelve  to  sixteen  shillings  for  over 
every  pound  paid  for  insurance.  Surely 
this  office  ought  to  return  large  bonuses  ! 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the 
Healthy  Males  Four  per  cent.  Table  ap- 
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proximates  very  closely  the  actual  cost 
of  insurance  upon  first-class  male  lives 
in  this .  country.  The  following  are  its 
net  premiums  at  the  ages  stated  for  an 
prdinary  life  policy  for  one  hundred 
pounds — 


Age. 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 


Premium. 

Age. 

£1    4  11 

45 

18    7 

50 

1  13    5 

55 

1  15     5 

60 

2     7     1 

65 

Premium. 
£2  17    4 

3  10  10 

4  9    2 

5  14    4 

7     8    7l 


A  comparison  of  these  premiums  with 
those  charged  by  the  various  offices  will 
at  once  show  the  extent  to  which  insurers 
are  taxed  both  for  expenses  and  for  the 

*  profits'  so  greatly  coveted.  Allowing 
twenty  per  cent,  loading  for  expenses — 
an  ample  margin  for  a  well-established 
and  properly  conducted  office  doing  no 
more  than  an  average  aqiount  of  new 
business — ^it  is  clear  that,  according  to 
the  Healthy  Males  Table  mentioned,  the 
premiums  charged  by  the  office  referred 
to  for  a  policy  for  £100  should  suffice  for 
£140  to  £160,  and  still  leave  a  prospect 
of  bonuses.  This  would  give  the  in- 
sured real  and  immediate  value  for  the 
loading.  As  it  is,  however,  in  very  many 
cases  the  extra  premium    charged  for 

*  profits'  might  be  far  more  advantage- 
ously employed  in  business,  or  otherwise 
invested  ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  the 
bonus  being  a  profit  to  them,  it  is  simply 
so  much  unremunerative  capital,  and  rep- 
resents, not  profit,  but  loss  of  profit.  As 
a  matter  of  equity,  aU  policies  should  be 

*  with  profit,'  but  in  no  case  ought  one 
penny  extra  premium  to  be  charged  for 
profits,  except  under  such  conditions  and 
upon  such  mutual  arrangement  amongst 
the  policy  holders  as  would  be  well 
understood  by  them  to  afford  each  a  fair 
and  equal  chance  of  a  really  profitable  re- 
turn therefor.  No  such  system  prevails 
amongst  British  offices.  The  non-profit 
policy  holders  are  charged  excess  load- 
ings, which  go  to  swell  the  bonuses  on  the 
^  with-profit'  policies,  and  so  contribute 
toward  a  surplus  fund  in  which  they 
have  no  interest,  while  the '  profit '  policy 
holders  pay  a  further  excess  premium  in 
order  to  receive  it  back  again 7?/w«  interest, 
and  the  excess  contributions  of  a  few 
non-profit  policy  holders,  but  minus  ex- 
penses. On  the  plan  here  suggested  this 
would  be  reversed.  Each  policy  holder 
would  be  charged  the  actual  cost  of  his 
insurance  plus^  as  near  as  could  be  esti- 
mated from  year  to  year,  the  working 


expenses  ;  and  should  any  surplus  arise, 
each  would  participate  in  it  in  equitable 
proportions. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  subject  in  life 
insurance  on  which  the  public  are  more 
apt  to  be  misled  than  on  that  of  the 
working  eaepenses  of  an  office.  Unscru- 
pulous competitors  invariably  choose 
this,  where  circumstances  admit  of  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  practising  upon  the 
popular  mind,  simply  because  it  is  so 
easy  here  to  be  specious  without  being 
precise.  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  in  the  matter  of  the  legiti- 
mate proportions  of.  the  working  ex- 
penses of  life  offices  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  fixed  standard.  Expenses 
necessarily  vary  with  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  themselves  are  no 
indication  of  the  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness, the  prosperity  or  decline  of  an 
office.  One  office  may  exhibit  a  low 
ratio  of  expenses,  simply  because  it  is 
allowing  its  resources  to  run  to  waste,  in- 
stead of  husbanding  them  for  future  re- 
quirements ;  while  the  higher  ratio 
shown  by  another  office  may  consist  with 
the  exercise  of  the  severest  economy, 
being  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the 
office  is  carefully  guarding,  consolidat- 
ing, and  building  up  its  strength  and 
substance  by  the  acquisition  of  new  busi- 
ness, selected,  too,  with  a  degree  of  care 
and  vigilance  which  alone  must  entail 
additional  expense,  the  profits  of  which, 
however,  must  far  more  than  compensate 
the  existing  policy  holders  for  any  appar- 
ent extra  cost  of  management.  We 
say  apparent  for  this  reason.  It  is  not 
generally  understood,  obvious  as  it  is 
when  really  looked  at,  that  the  ratio  oj 
the  working  expenses  of  an  office  to  its 
premium  income  must  necessarUy  be 
mainlg  regulated  by  the  proportion  which 
the  new  annual  business  bears  to  the  exist- 
ing Imsine^s  ;  and  further,  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  new  business  from  ye  r 
to  year  does  not  affect  the  existing  policy 
holders  at  all — i.e.,  it  entails  no  expense 
upon  them.  Of  course  we  now  speak  of 
a  well-established  and  properly  conducted 
office.  That  both  these  propositions  are 
strictly  true,  the  following  illustration 
will  suffice  to  show. 

An  office  which  had  long  enjoyed  an 
enviable  reputation  for  economy  in  its 
management  exhibits  in  its  financial  re- 
port the  following  items — 

Total  Sum  Insured,  £9,495,700,  including— 
New  Insurances,  £301,645,   or  8.17  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 
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Total  Premium  Income,  £227,073,  compris- 
ing— 
New  Premiums,  £11,213,  or  about  5  per 

cent,  of  the  total. 
Renewal  Premiums,  £216,750,  or  about 
95  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Expenses,  £24,202,  or  10.61  per  cent,  of  the 
total  premium  income. 

Actuaries  differ  as  to  the  legitimate 
maximum  cost  of  acquiring  new  busi- 
ness, some  restricting  it  to  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  new  premiums,  while  othere  allow 
the  whole  of  the  first  year's  premiums 
for  procuration  expenses.*  Assuming  the 
mean  of  these  estimates,  seventy -five 
per  cent.,  to  be  coi^rect,  this  would  m  the 
present  case  amount  to,  say  £8400,  or 
3.68  per  cent,  of  the  total  premium  in- 
come, leaving  £15,800,  or  6.93  per  cent, 
of  the  total  premiums  as  the  cost  of 
working  the  old  business;  and  as  6.93  per 
cent,  of  the  total  premiums  is  eqnal  to 
about  7.30  per  cent,  of  the  renewal  pre- 
miums, the  expense  ratios  of  the  old  and 
new  business  respectively  will  stand 
thus  — 

Cost  of  new  business,  75  per  cent,  of  the  new 

premiums. 
Cost  of  old  business,  7.30  per  cent,  of  the  re- 

newoL  premiums. 

These  ratios  of  course  stand  good  for 
Sny  proportions  of  old  and  new  business. 
Suppose  then,  that  this  office,  instead  of 
a  small  new  business  had  done  a  large 
one,  say.  seven  times  as  large  as 
the  above  in  proportion  to  the 
existing  business,  how  would  the 
ratio  of  the  working  expenses  to  the 
premium  income  stand  affected  thereby  ? 
The  items  would  be  — 

New  premiums,  £79,790,  or  35  per 
cent,  of  total  premium  income  at 
75  per  cent £59,842 

Renewal  premiums,  £148,182,  or  65 
per  cent,  of  total  premium  in- 
come  at  7.30  percent £10,817 


Total  expenses,  being  81  per  cent. 
(30.994  per  cent.)  of  total  premium 
income    £70,659 

Here,  then,  it   is  clear,  first,  that   the 
ratio  of  the  expenses   to   the  total  pre- 


*  By  the  cost  of  acquiring  new  business  is 
of  course  meant  the  whole  of  the  office  ex- 
penses beyond  what  would  be  needed  to  carry 
out  the  existing  insurances  if  no  new  business 
were  transacted.  These  would  include  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  office  rents  and  sala- 
ries, commissions,  printing,  and  stationery, 
and  the  whole  of  the  procuration  fees,  medi- 
cal fees,  policy  stamps,  travelling  expenses, 
advertising,  «Scc. 


mium  income  necessarily  rises  and  falls 
with  the  proportion  which  the  new  busi- 
ness bears  to  the  existing  business  ;  and 
secondly,  that,  however  high  the  ratio 
may  rise  from  this  cause,  not  ofit  i»^unt^ 
of  the  eay}ense  of  the  ne%o  business  f^Us 
upon  the  existing  policy  holders^  simply 
because  it  is  paid  out  of  the  new  pre- 
miums. On  the  contrary,  thev  share  in 
the  profits  or  other  benetits  arising  from 
the  new  business  without  sharing  in  the 
expenses.  In  each  of  the  above  case^ 
the  real  and  the  hypothetic,  the  entire 
working  expenses  failing  upon  the  exist- 
ing policy  holders  is  7.30  per  cent. 
of  the  renewal  premiums,  all  the 
remaining  expense  being  paid  >>y 
the  new  members ;  and  althongh  the 
total  expense  of  the  new  and  old 
business  amounts,  in  one  case  to  lO.^il 
per  cent,  and  in  the  other  case  to  31  yer 
cent,  of  the  total  premiums,  in  Wtb 
cases  the  cost  to  the  existing  imiHct 
holders  is  precisely  the  same,  white  the 
difference  to  them  in  the  profits  arising 
from  the  new  business  is  as  seven  to  tmt. 
An  office  doin^  a  large  new  busine*^ 
however  carefully  and  economically  man- 
aged, must  necessarily  incur  a  larpc  ex- 
pense ratio  ;  but  such  business  being  well 
selected,  the  additional  expense  repre- 
sents not  loss,  but  additioneU  jtr**rits  to 
the  existing  policy  holders.  Such  ex- 
penses and  profits  do  not  mn  inverM*Iy  to 
each  other,  but  rise  and  fall  together, 
just  as  in  any  other  department  of  trade. 
Were  it  otnerwise,  the  gprowth  of  an 
office,  however  well  guarded  and  healthy, 
would  be  identical  with  its  decay  ;  and 
the  more  rapid  its  growth,  the  more  de- 
cided its  prosperity,  the  8pee<lier  and 
surer  would  be  its  final  dissolution.  Thi« 
matter  would  be  clear  enough  even  to 
popular  apprehension  were  it  possible  to 
place  the  profits  of  each  year's  new  ImM- 
ness  against  its  expenses  in  the  revenue 
account ;  but  from  the  natore  of  thine* 
this  cannot  be  done«  since  the  actual  pn>. 
fits  accruing  to  the  office  on  any  poiiry 
can  be  determined  only  when  the  in^ar^ 
ance  has  expired.  Yet  there  is  no  ti.rme 
on  which  small  critics  harp  so  rontino* 
onsly  or  so  confidently,  and  at  tlit*  «ame 
time  so  erroneously,  as  upon  this  !»ubjrct 
of  expenses,  every  increase  beyon«l  what 
they  deem  to  be  the  proper  bigh-trater 
level  being  denoonced  as  extrmvagant  «vr 
even  ruinous,  regardless  of  the  oonditioos 
which  occasioned  such  increase*  *Tb« 
real  misfortune  is  that  not  only  are  tbe 
public  left  almost  entirely  to  toe  toition 
and  guidance  of  soch  teachers  and  ledhi* 
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ers  in  life  insurance  matters  ;  but  their 
teachings,  especially  on  this  subject  of 
expenses,  receive  the  sanction  of  British 
actuaries  of  the  very  highest  status  and 
repute. 


Art.  IV. — Among  the  Mongols, 

Amxmg  the  Mongols,  By  the  Rev. 
James  Gilmour,  M.A.,  London  Mis- 
sion, Peking.  (Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety.) 

This  book  is  a  record  not  of  one  but  of 
many  journeys  \  not  of  a  few  weeks 
passed  m  scouring  Mongolia,  but  of  long 
years  spent  in  unusually  intimate  inter- 
course with  its  people.  The  writer 
introduces  his  readers  to  a  people 
of  whom  very  little  beyond  the  name  is 
known,  and  to  a  life  as  far  removed  from 
our  Western  civilization  on  the  one  j 
hand  as  from  Afncan  barbarism  on  the 
other.  In  fact,  the  all -pervading  quality  ! 
of  this  book  is  its  freshness^  and  this 
quality  manifests  itself  in  style,  inci- 
dents, things  and  scenes  described,  and, 
not  the  least,  in  the  object  and  end  for 
which  the  travels  narrated  have  been  un- 
deitaken. 

Mr.  Gilmour  describes  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Mission  supported  in 
Peking  by  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. The  special  aim  before  his  mind 
when  he  left  England  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago  was  the  re-establish- 
ment, if  practicable,  of  the  old  Buriatj 
Mission — that  is,  among  the  Mongols 
living  under  Russian  protection  in  | 
Southern  Siberia — which  liad  been  sup- 
pressed in  1841  by  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las. 

Like  other  men,  he  has  found  events 
too  strong  for  him.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  his  original  idea,  and 
being  an  earnest  man  he  has  found  other 
work,  and  has  doubtless  achieved  greater 
results  than  he  could  have  done  in  the 
line  of  work  first  marked  out  for  him. 
Finding  the  country  unsuitable  for  the 
establishment  of  iixed  mission  stations, 
he  has  adapted  himself  to  the  needs  of 
the  case  and  transformed  himself  into  an 
itinerant  missionary  among  the  nomad 
Mongols.  His  winters  are  spent  for  the 
most  part  in  Peking,  his  summers  among 
the  tents  and  encampments  of  the  Mon- 
gols, seeking  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the 
body  and  the  still  more  stubborn  diseases 
of  the  soul. 

Every  page  of  this  book  testifies  that 


the  writer  goes  about  with  eye  and  ear 
open  ;  and  as  he  also  possesses  the  gift 
of  narrating  in  interesting  and  lifelike 
style  what  he  sees  and  heai-s,  his  book 
possesses  the  chaim  which  attaches  to  all 
true  pictures  of  human  life. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  vivid  picture  it  gives  us  of 
human  nature  as  exhibited  in  Mongol 
life  and  character.  Mr.  Gilmour  spends 
his,  time  in  Mongolia  from  higher  mo- 
tives than  the  exploration  of  a  country 
not  yet  exhausted  by  readers  of  papers 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
To  clear  his  travelling  expenses  is  not 
the  chief  reason  in  his  mind  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  story  of  his  wandermgs. 
He  betook  himself  to  the  plains  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  and  from  love  to  his  Mongol 
brethren  ;  and  to  do  them  good  is  the 
first  and  foremost  reason  he  has  for  go- 
ing so  far  from  his  native  land.  His 
objects  in  writing  are  to  arouse  com- 
passion for  the  sorrows  and  sufferings 
of  the  Mongols,  to  excite  an  interest 
in  their  needs,  and  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  read  the  book  in 
his  labour.  Hence  the  absence  of  every 
trace  in  this  work  of  its  being  a  guide- 
book to  Mongolia,  and  the  presence  of 
so  many  interesting  details  and  qualities 
of  that  human  nature  which  is,  after  all, 
very  much  the  same  in  the  dweller  in 
London  and  in  the  Mongol  nomad. 

To  classify  and  exhibit  all  the  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  would  be  to  reproduce 
the  larger  part  of  the  book.  A  f  ew^  in- 
stances must  suffice.  The  first  requisite 
a  missionary  in  those  parts  needs  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Mr.  Gil- 
mour, like  the  average  Briton,  betook 
himself  to  grammar  and  lexicon,  such  as 
could  be  bad.  This  method,  coupled 
with  such  use  as  he  could  make  of  his 
note-book  in  picking  up  colloquial 
phrases,  not  proving  very  successful,  he 
went  to  a  Mongol  tent,  and,  with  the 
permission  of  the  owner,  a  lama,  or  priest, 
he  took  up  his  abode  there  until  he  should 
master  the  hinguage,  the  lama  engaging 
to  be  his  teacher.  But  the  lama — in  this 
respect  resembling  a  type  of  human  na- 
ture not  unknown  at  our  universities, 
theological  colleges,  and  elsewhere — 
wished  to  instruct  without  very  precise 
regard  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  his 
scholar.  Let  Mr.  Gilmour  describe  him 
for  us. 

I  fear  my  teacher  did  not  find  my  conduct 
satisfactory.  I  had  anticipated  great  benefit 
from  his  instruction  ;  and  one  of  the  induce- 
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menta  that  took  me  to  his  tent  was  the  fact 
that  I  knew  him  to  be  a  good  Mongol  schol- 
ar, able  to  read,  write,  and  explain  well.  He, 
too,  had  conscientious  ideas  of  the  duty  he 
owed  me  as  teacher,  and  a  few  days  after 
taking  up  my  residence  with  him,  he  called 
upon  me  to  receive  my  first  formal  lesson, 
liiis  and  the  one  or  two  following  attempts 
that  were  made  did  not  prove  a  success.  As 
goon  as  he  began  to  teach  iik;  he  spoke  in  such 
a  stilted  fashion  that  I  could  make  nothing 
of  it ;  my  not  understanding  annoyed  him, 
bis  insisting  in  speaking  in  that  style  annoyed 
me ;  we  both  got  vexed  with  each  other,  and 
had  to  give  it  up.  8u>>soquent  attempts 
proved  no  better,  and  after  a  few  such  lessons 
1  avoided  them.  Whenever  I  saw  him  getting 
^ady  to  teach  me,  I  u^sed  to  pick  up  my 
"•enang  lawyer '  (heavy  walking-stick)  and 
go  for  a  two  hours'  walk. 

The  Monsfols  have  Oriental  notions 
about  hospitality — the  wayfarer  is  denied 
food  and  shelter  only  on  the  rarest  occa- 
sions. But  in  his  many  journeys  Mr. 
Gilmour  found  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
fared  better  at  the  tents  of  the  poor  than 
in  those  of  the  rich.  '  A  rich  man  would 
make  us  wait  his  convenience,  and  expect 
us  to  make  extra  good  tea,  or  a  meal 
which  as  regards  quantity  and  quality 
would  be  in  keeping  with  bis  dignity  and 
status,  and  even  then  we  left  feeling  that 
our  visit  had  been  something  of  an  in- 
trusion.' 

With  many  good  qualities,  and  with 
almost  a  superabundance  of  religion,  the 
Mongols  have  no  love  of  truth,  and  are 
wont  to  despise  a  man  who  cannot  meet 
the  stress  of  daily  events  by  an  apt  lie. 
On  one  occasion,  travelling  with  a  guide 
over  the  desert,  Mr.  Gilmour  was  fre- 
quently asked  whether  he  carried  a  re- 
volver. He  constantly  made  the  truth- 
ful reply  that  he  did  not.  This  so  aroused 
the  fear  and  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  guide  that  his  employer's  sad  state 
became  a  matter  of  deep  thought,  result- 
ing in  this  solution.  He  suggested  that 
to  all  future  queries  Mr.  Gilmour  should 
reply,  '  Supposing  I  have,  what  then  ? 
Supposing  I  have  not,  what  then  ?'  The 
canny  Scotch  wit  of  the  missionary  led 
him  to  learn  a  lesson  even  from  a  Mon- 
gol. *  I  saw  no  harm  in  this  form  of  an- 
swer, agreed  to  use  it,  and  have  often 
since  staved  off  in  the  same  manner  im- 
pertinent questions. 

In  a  long  and  interesting  chapter  on 
*  Doctoring  the  Mongols,'  we  are  given  a 
sad  picture  of  the  sufferings,  preventible 
in  most  cases,  that  these  people  have  to 
undergo.  We  are  also  shown  that  in 
matters  relating  to  health  and  disease 
idiosyncrasies  reveal  themselves. 


Ague  is  not  common,  but  not  altogether 
unknown.  It  greatly  farmed  a  part  of  a 
tribe  once  by  spreading  itself  amongst  thenou 
The  lamas  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it, 
and  at  la.st  concluded  that  it  was  a  contagious 
disease  introducc<l  into  the  country  by  the 
Mongol  soldiers  who  had  gone  on  government 
duty  into  China.  The  popular  account  of  the 
visitation  goes  on  to  say  that,  when  Mongols 
got  so  ill  under  it  as  to  be  delirious,  they 
raved  in  Chinese. 

The  English  mother  is  seldom  lacking 
in  parental  pride  at  the  doings  of  her 
children.  This  feeling  is  frequently  at 
its  strongest  when  skill  is  displayed  in 
music,  vocal  or  instrumental.  The  Mon- 
gol mother  is  also  *  very  buman '  in  this 
respect.  In  a  tent  during  social  inter- 
course the  missionary  once  succeeded  in 
getting  a  Mongol  girl  to  sing  him  a  song. 

It  was  a  little  difficult  to  start  the  singers, 
but  it  was  more  difficult  to  stop  them.  Dif- 
ferent versions  seem  to  have  different  num- 
bers of  verses,  and  it  was  not  until  a  long  list 
of  them  had  been  slowly  gone  through,  that 
an  opportunity  could  be  found  to  terminate 
the  performance  by  praising  its  merits.  All 
the  while  that  the  singing  went  on  the  fond 
mother  sat  with  satisfaction  beaming  all  over 
her  pleased  face,  now  casting  proud  glances 
at  her  daughter,  now  noticing  the  effect  of 
the  display  on  her  visitors. 

Mr.  Gilmour  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
the  power  of  graphic  description.  The 
book  abounds  in  passages  that  could  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  statement, 
notably  his  account  of  a  journey  across 
the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  a  visit  to  Lake 
Baikal  in  midwinter.  We  quote  one 
passage  as  a  specimen — 

One  of  the  sad  sights  seen  was  that  of  a 
sick  Chinaman  near  his  end.  He  was  one  of 
a  company  of  four  who  went  about  dressing 
skins  of  which  the  Mongols  make  garments. 
He  had  been  an  opium  taker,  and  an  in- 
curable ailment  had  seized  him.  At  the  time 
he  was  lodging  with  the  Mongol  for  whom 
the  party  had  come  to  dress  skins ;  but  the 
Mongol,  seeing  he  would  die,  and  fearing 
trouble  and  expense  over  his  death,  ordered 
him  off  the  premises.  Borrowing  an  ox-cart, 
his  companions  had  him  conveyed  away  some 
five  or  ten  miles,  jolted  in  the  rude  vehicle 
and  suffering  from  the  blazing  sun,  to  a  place 
where  some  Chinese  acquaintances  were  dig- 
ging a  well.  They  had  a  tent  of  their  own, 
most  likely  a  poor  ragged  white  cloth  affair, 
open  to  the  winds  and  pervious  to  the  rain, 
and  in  this  the  poor  man  hoped  he  might  be 
permitted  to  die.  It  was  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture.  The  glorious  summer,  the  green  and 
flowery  plains,  the  fattening  flocks,  the  herds 
exulting  in  the  deep  pastures,  the  gay  Mon- 
gols riding  about,  the  white  tents  bathed  in 
sunlight  and  gleaming  from  afar.     In  the 
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midst  of  all  this,  a  feeble  man  far  from  home 
and  kin,  sick  unto  death,  cast  forth  from  his 
poor  lodging  and  seeking  for  a  place  to  lie 
down  and  die  in.  The  Mongols  are  a  hospit- 
able race,  but  pray  ye  that  ye  may  not  get 
sick  on  their  hands. 

• 

Mr.  Gilmour's  object  in  visiting  Cen- 
tral Asia  being,  in  his  own  words,  to  heal 
the  diseases  of  the  Mongols  and  to  tell 
them  of  salvation  through  Jesus,  we  nat- 
urally expect  to  find  much  in  his  book 
about  the  religious  beliefs,  practices,  and 
difficulties  of  the  Mongols.  .  And  this 
expectation  is  fulfilled.  The  reader  talks 
with  Mongols  by  the  way,  visits  temples, 
witnesses  strange  religious  festivals, 
meets  with  objections  to  Christianity  not 
uncommon  at  home,  and  finds  that  in 
Mongolia  as  in  England  the  '  heart  is  de- 
ceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked.' 

There  are  people  in  England  who  are 
apt  to  think  that  a  missionary  has  only 
to  go  to  a  heathen  tribe  with  faith  and 
love  in  his  heart,  and  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
in  the  vernacular  in  his  hand,  and 
straightway  the  stronghold  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  will  be  taken.  There  are 
others  who,  having  no  faith  and  little 
love  for  their  heathen  brothers,  point  tri- 
umphantly to  slow  progress  in  missionary 
effort  as  conclusive  proof  that  it  should 
never  be  undertaken.  Now  all  who  can 
be  included  in  these  two  classes  should 
read  and  mark  what  this  book  has  to  tell 
about  missionary  effort. 

No  one  can  read  these  pages  with- 
out feeling  that  to  Mr.  Gilmour  has  been 
given  by  the  Master  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree the  true  missionary  spirit.  He 
thinks  it  a  small  thing  to  cut  himself  off 
from  the  comforts  of  civilization  ;  he 
wanders  about  for  months  at  a  time  liv- 
ing in  smoky  Mongol  tents  and  striving 
to  win  the  affection  of  darkened  Mongol 
hearts  ;  he  has  laid  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  *  never  to  take  offence 
at  the  conduct  of  a  heathen,  however 
bad  it  might  be  ; '  and  he  has  learnt  that 
in  this  as  in  other  fields  the  work  of  God 
is  accomplished  slowly,  though  he  doubts 
not  that  it  will  be  done  in  His  own  good 
time  and  way. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  many  quarters 
in  these  days  to  exalt  the  ancient  relig- 
ious systems  of  the  East.  Men  cull  a 
few  of  the  flowers  of  Buddhistic  moral- 
ity, or  point  out  the  rare  excellence  of 
occasional  sayings  of  Confucius,  and 
then,  without  explicitly  saying  so,  hint 
in  no  obscure  terms  that  were  these  na- 
tions good  Buddhists  or  true  followers  of 


Confucius  there  would  not  be  so  much 
need  for  the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
evangelize  them.  It  happens  also  that 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  Buddhism 
and  Confucianism  comes  from  men  who 
have  studied  these  systems  from  their 
literary  rather  than  from  their  practical 
side.  They  are  pictured  to  us  as  they 
stand  in  the  recognized  documents,  and 
not  unfrequently  their  failure  to  exert 
real  moral  power  over  the  heart  and  life 
is  lost  sight  of. 

Now  the  value  of  the  testimony  that 
active,  earnest  missionaries  bear  when 
they  return  from  the  East  consists  in  the 
fact  that  they  come  face  to  face  with 
these  systems  as  they  reveal  themselves 
in  practice.  They  tell  us  not  only  what 
the  literatare  of  Buddhism  is,  but  what 
kind  of  men  the  most  devout  Buddhists 
are.  And  here  the  utter  inability  of  this 
and  kindred  systems  to  purify  the  human 
heart  becomes  evident.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  religion  of  Jesus  manifests  by 
contrast  its  incomparable  superiority  to 
all  other  religions.  Mr.  Gilmour  has  had 
quite  exceptional  opportunities  for  study- 
ing a  form  of  Buddhism  which  exerts  un- 
usual influence  over  its  adherents.  The 
Mongols,  as  a  race,  are  wholly  given  over 
to  their  religious  observances,  and  widely 
as  the  form  which  Buddhism  assumes  in 
that  part  of  the  world  may  differ  from 
the  same  religion  as  practised  elsewhere, 
we  are,  nevertheless,  afforded  a  very 
good  measure  of  the  power  possessed  by 
It  to  bless  or  to  curse  mankind. 

Mr.  Gilmour  gives  considerable  prom- 
inence in  his  book  to  the  religious  places, 
customs,  books,  and  beliefs  of  the  Mon- 
gols.  To  this  portion  of  his  work  those 
of  his  readers  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  progress  of  foreign  missions  will 
turn,  and  they  will  find  much  worthy  of 
careful  thought.  Among  the  freshest 
parts  of  the  book  to  English  readers  are 
the  descriptions  of  visits  to  the  chief  re- 
ligious centres  of  Mongolian  Buddhism 
— Urga  and  Wu  T*ai  Shan. 

Urga  is  the  great  religious  metropolis 
of  Northern  Mongolia.  There,  if  any- 
where, we  may  naturally  expect  to  know 
Buddhism  by  its  fruits.  Here  are  some 
of  them.  In  the  temples  and  the  streets 
praying-wheels  abound,  and  by  giving  a 
turn  to  a  wheel  the  passer-by  is  supposed 
to  acquire  as  much  merit  as  if  he  had  ac- 
tually repeated  all  the  prayers  he  has 
thus  set  in  motion. 

In  front  of  temples  may  be  seen  sloping 
wooden  platforms,  at  which  men  or  women 
are  busy  making  rapid  prostrations  towards 
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these  holy  places ;  and  all  about  the  stony 
environs  of  this  great  stronghold  of  Buddhist 
faith  may  be  met  devotees  painfully  and 
slowly  travelling  round  great  circuits,  measur- 
ing their  way  by  *  falling  worship,*  that  is, 
lyingdownflat  on  their  faces  and  marking 
their  place  of  the  next  prostration  by  their 
forehead  or  by  a  piece  of  wood  held  in  their 
hand. 

Urga  swarms  with  beggars,  and  many 
lie  on  the  open,  exposed  market-place, 
living  as  long  as  the  passers-by  care  to 
bestow  alms  upon  them,  and  dying  by 
hundreds  every  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  gaudy  temples,  the  busy  trade,  the 
crowds  of  worshippers,  the  ceaseless  re- 
ligious observances,  and  the  sacred  asso- 
ciations of  the  town,  this  is  the  character 
given  to  it  by  the  follower  of  Jesus — 

Urga  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Buddhism 
of  North  Mongolia ;  it  is  also  a  stronghold  of 
unblushing  sin.  Its  wickedness  does  not 
spring  from  any  one  source,  but  it  is  fed  by 
several  tributaries^  which  uniting  make  up 
the  dark  flood  of  its  evil.  Thus  it  hapi^ens 
that  the  encampment  of  the  Supreme  Lama 
of  Mongolia  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  su- 
premely wicked  place  in  the  whole  of  that 
wide  country. 

Wu  T*ai  Shan  is  the  great  place  of 
pilgrimage  to  which  every  devout  Mon- 
gol at  one  period  or  other  of  his  life 
strives  to  go.  Wu  T*ai  is  a  mountain 
situated  not  in  Mongolia  but  in  the  prov 
ince  of  Shansi,  China.  One  visit  makes 
a  Mongol  happy  for  the  period  of  one  of 
his  future  lives,  two  visits  for  two  lives, 
and  BO  on.  The  spot  abounds  in  temples, 
and  Mr.  Gilmour  visited  among  othei^s 
the  most  sacred  of  all,  P'u  Sa  T'ing,  the 
home  of  the  Yassak,  or  ruling  lama. 

We  were  taken  (he  says)  to  the  room  of  the 
attendant  of  the  great  lama,  and  a  snug  room 
it  was,  being  clean,   comfortable,  and   kept 
warm  by  a  charcoal  ftre  in  a  well-polished 
brass  brazier.     Near  the  ceiling,  just  above 
the  charcoal  fire,  hung  a  i)ai^r  cylinder,  like 
an  inverte<l  wheel  of  life,   which  kept  con- 
stantly turning.     This  also  was  a  praying- 
wheel,  and  was  kei)t  in  motion  by  the  hot  air 
ascending  from  the  fire.  In  this  way,  whether ' 
the  lama  slei)t  or  ate,  was  at  home  or  abroad,  \ 
entertained  his  friends  or  attended  to  his  su- ' 
perior,  the  wheel  kept  continually  turning,  . 
and  merit  was  always  coming  to  his  abode.      ' 

The  lamas  naturally  thrive  on  the  con- , 
tribntions  of  the   pilgrims  who  come  in 
endless  succession  to  worship  at  the  vari- 
ous shrines  of  Wu  T*ai.     liut  as  Rome 
was  to  Luther,  so  is  the  Mecca  of  Mon-  _ 
gols  to  Mr.  Gilmour. 

Mongol  Buddhism  and  holiness  have  long  ( 
since  parted  company,  and  it  seems  possible  I 


for  men  and  women  living  among  and  par- 
taking in  scenes  of  unblushing  e\il  to  bv'  at 
the  same  time  experiencing  in  their  souK  the 
effectual  consolations  of  their  religion.  This 
seems  at  first  sight  almost  incr^ble.  but  I 
am  convinced  it  is  true  ;  and  perhaps  no  more 
serious  charge  can  be  brought  against  any  rv- 
ligion  than  this,  which  holds  true  (»f  Budd- 
hism, that  notwithstanding  many  exit* Ut-ui 
doctrines  which  characterize  it  as  a  theory, 
its  practical  effect  is  to  delude  its  votarit'^  a» 
to  moral  guilt,  to  sear  their  conscieno->  as 
with  a  hot  iron,  to  call  the  wicked  r!^ht«-<»U's 
and  send  men  down  to  the  grave  with  a  he  m 
their  right  hand. 

This  is  certainly  a  grievous  chartrv  t«> 
lay  at  the  door  of  any  religion,  and  it 
gains  all  the  more  in  impression  u(>on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  from  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  writes  it  is  no  bigot.  C  >n  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
one  acquainted  with  Buddhist  th<»ught 
and  practice  more  ready  to  see  and  ac- 
knowledge  all  that  is  praiseworthy  in  that 
system.  In  one  of  the  longest  and  mi»^t 
important  chapters  in  his  book  he  ?»et» 
forth  what  can  be  said  for  and  ai^atn^t 
the  system.  He  points  out  the  stn>nir  in- 
fluence it  exerts  upon  the  Mongols,  enter- 
ing  into  their  every  thought  and  action. 
As  they  journey  they  tell  their  Wa«]< 
or  offer  prayers.  From  the  ti>p  <»t  tie 
tents  prayer  flags  are  ever  tlying.  They 
are  not  ashamed  of  their  religion,  and  in 
every  Mongol  home  is  found  the  family 
altar.  Buddhism  is  not  kept  as  a  kind  <*f 
seventhday  luxury,  but  puts  into  praot  ictr 
what,  alas  !  is  so  often  but  theory  in 
Christian  countries,  viz.,  the  right  ••f 
having  a  share  in  every  action,  and  di. 
recti ng  in  all  points  the  course  of  iT**  de- 
votee. From  his  view  of  the  future  life 
to  choosing  the  colour  of  his  (M>at.  tlN^ 
Mongol  looks  to  his  religion  for  guid.nni  * « 
and,  what  is  more,  rigidly  obeys  it**  m.in. 
dates.  Far  as  this  svstem  is  fnmi  ^h%t 
a  Christian  considers  perfectitin,  Monvr'»» 
tradition  holds,  and  there  are  faei^  tiitt 
tend  in  the  same  direction,  that  a«  a  na- 
tion thev  have  been  civilised  and  bi«  <^^-«i 
by  its  influence. 

Mr.  (irilmour  in  more  places  than  **x* 
testifies  to  the  deep  impression  made  ui->9 
him  by  the  tender  regard  for  a//fomi*.  --f 
animal  life  shown  by  the  Mongcdv  N"t 
only  is  human  life  sacred,  but  tbe  «i>*  .1 
has  been  thrown  over  the  lower  lonn*  .  f 
existence  also,  and  they  too  are  ^aorvL 
The  explanation  is  simple.  BuddhUm 
teaches  that  the  soul  is  immortaL  Th:« 
life  is  not  tlie  first  that  the  soul  ha«  rs* 
joyed  ;  it  will  not  be  the  last.  Bot  ai 
death  the  soul  will   pass  from  the  \n.Ax 
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into  some  other  form — animal,  reptile, 
insect — and  all  these  life-forms  are  but 
soul-cases.  Mistaken  as  the  notion  may 
be,  it  acts  as  a  force  which  powerfully 
enhances  the  preciousness  of  life.  Mr. 
Gilmour  himself  came  under  this 
spell  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  tells 
us  he  felt  quite  a  shock  after  a 
sojourn  of  several  months  in  Mongolia, 
when  on  his  return  he  saw  a  Chinaman 
deliberately  kill  a  fly  ! 

This  system  also  magnifies  the  power 
of  prayer,  promises  rewards  to  the  good 
and  superabundant  punishments  to  the 
bad,  and  occupies  the  minds  of  its  ad- 
herents in  its  doctrinal  teachings  with 
profound  and  far-reaching  questions.  It 
has  messages  to  deliver  so  similar  to 
great  Christian  themes,  that  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  Christianity  often 
teads  the  Mongols  to  exclaim,  *  The  re- 
ligions are  one  ;  the  dress  is  different.' 
So  strong  are  the  points  that  can  be 
urged  in  favour  of  Buddhism,  that  we 
are  not  surprised  as  we  read  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  good  qualities  dis- 
played by  it — 

It  is  a  religion  of  mighty  power,  of  noble 
teachings,  adapting  its  precepts  and  exactions 
to  the  meanest  capacities  and  the  most  com- 
prehensive intellects;  searching  behind  the 
actions  of  men,  and  trying  their  motives  ; 
quenching  the  thirst  for  blood  in  fierce  tribes, 
and  moderating  them  into  kindness  and  hos- 
pitahty  ;  a  religion,  some  of  whose  teachings 
rise  nearly  to  the  level  of  inspiration  itself ; 
a  religion  which  has  perhaps  more  redeeming 
qualities  than  any  other  false  system  of  wor- 
ship which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

After  this  the  reader  may  well  begin 
to  wonder  what  can  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  Mr.  Gilmour  is  ready  to  see  what 
is  good  ;  he  is  not  slow,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  point  out  what  is  evil.  It  is  a 
bad  religion,  he  thinks,  which  turns  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  men  of  a  country  into 
priests,  vowed  to  celibacy  and  living  on 
the  *  superstition  and  piety '  of  the  peo- 
ple. Those  who  cannot  get  a  living  in 
this  way  betake  themselves  to  trade, 
herding  cattle,  &c.,  but  having  no  fam- 
ilies to  support,  and  none  of  the  ordinary 
incentives  to  labour,  they  do  only  that 
amount  of  work  needful  to  secure  food 
and  raiment. 

This  religion  hinders  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  living  under  its  power  by  the 
way  in  which  it  puffs  them  up,  and  leads 
them  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the 
men  and  things  of  other  lands.  A  lama 
once  said  to  Mr.  Gilmour  :  '  Your  tele- 
graph,    steamboats,    railways,   Ac,   are 


very  well  in  their  way,  but  you  lack  one 
thing — the  knowledge  of  our  relig 
and  sacred  books.  .  .  .  The  student  of 
our  books  sits  in  his  tent,  and  by  the 
power  of  his  attainments  in  learning- 
knows  all  things  in  all  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse.' 

The  Mongols  carry  out  this  view  into 
practice.  Why  should  they  travel  or 
seek  out  new  inventions  !  They  have 
already  all  that  heart  can  desire.  Let  the 
benighted  Chinese,  Russians,  and  English 
toil  and  labour  and  trade.  Buddhism 
claims  to  be  complete,  able  to  satisfy  all 
cravings  for  knowledge.  Hence  if  a 
Mongol  wants,  by  any  chance,  to  improve 
his  knowledge  of  medicine,  astronomy, 
or  geography,  he  must  go  to  his  religious 
books.  They  alone  can  give  him  the 
true  light.  If  he  has  time  and  money,, 
let  him  spend  it  in  visiting  temples,  and 
thus  heap  up  merit  to  himself.  It  is 
thus  that  Buddhism  acts  as  a  direct  pre- 
ventive force,  hindering  all  material 
prosperity  in  Mongolia. 

It  also  hinders  education.  We  are 
told  that  three-fourths  of  the  children  go 
to  school,  but  that  only  one-tenth  learn 
to  read,  while  fewer  still  can  write. 
Buddhism  insists  on  their  learning  Ti- 
betan ;  that  is,  sufliciently  to  pronounce 
words,  and  thus  read  the  sacred  books. 
Being  taught  to  believe  this  to  be  the 
highest  use  to  which  their  power  can  be 
put,  they  despise  even  their  native 
tongue,  and  very  few  can  read  it.  This 
being  the  case,  it  follows  almost  by  ne- 
cessity that  the  lamas  oppress  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  lamas  themselves  are  the 
greatest  sinners,  and  that  the  temples 
become  great  centres  of  wickedness. 
That  they  merit  this  description  is  the 
testimony  of  all  travellers.  There  is  no 
intelligent  worship  ;  praying  brings 
merit  simply  because  the  prayers  are 
said^  not  because  they  are  understood. 
Mr.  Gilmour  saw  in  a  Mongol  tent  a  huge 
book  in  ten  volumes.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  read  through  once  a  year.  Know- 
ing the  owner's  proclivity  for  whisky, 
and  never  having  seen  in  him  any  marked 
signs  of  piety,  he  made  inquiries  and 
found  that  once  a  year  ten  lamas  came, 
each  seized  a  volume,  and  '  the  whole  ten 
rattled  away  simultaneously  till  the  task 
was  completed ' ! 

Much  more  is  said  about  the  way  in 
which  Buddhism  makes  indifferent  ac- 
tions sinful  ;  how  it  utterly  fails  to  pro- 
duce holiness,  what  slight  infiuence  it 
exerts  as  a  moral  force  ;  and  Mr.  Gil- 
mour's  charges  against  it  culminate  in  this. 
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Buddhism  usurps  haughtily  and  with  a  high 
hand  the  worship  and  honour  due  to  Jesus 
Christ  alone.  By  teaching  that  men  can  un- 
aided free  themselves  from  sin  and  pass  to 
the  life  beyond,  from  the  regions  of  sorrow 
and  suffering,  it  makes  the  cross  of  none 
effect  and  says  that  the  death  of  Christ  was 
superfluous.  It  not  only  usurps  His  rightful 
dominion,  but  actually  vaunts  itself  as  greater 
and  mightier  than  He  ;  and  this  too  when  it 
is  conscious,  in  the  person  of  its  highest  offi- 
cers, that,  foundation  and  superstructure,  it 
is  a  fabric  of  lies  warp  and  woof,  it  is  a  tissue 
of  falsehood.  Lamas  are  either  deceivers  or 
deceived,  or  partly  both  ;  temples  are  gilded 
cages  of  unclean  birds ;  the  whole  system  is 
an  utter  abomination,  an  offence  to  God,  and 
a  curse  to  man. 

Mr.  Gilmour  has  seen  the  inner 
working  not  only  of  Buddhism*  but 
also  of  Confucianism,  and  with  re- 
gard to  this  in  comparison  with  the 
gospel  his  verdict  is  as  adverse.  He 
paid  a  visit  to  Lama  Miao,  a  great  trad- 
ing centre  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Mongolia,  inhabited  by  a  large  popula- 
tion of  Chinese  traders,  and  while  there 
saw  a  man  undergoing  the  horrible  pun- 
ishment of  being  starved  to  death.  He 
does  not  tell  us  the  crime,  but  he  draws 
an  appalling  picture  of  the  penalty.  The 
poor  wretch  was  enclosed  ma  cage,  his 
nead  protruding  and  his  body  so  fastened 
that  he  could  neither  sit  nor  stand. 
Daily  this  cage  was  brought  out  into  the 
market-place  and  in  full  view  of  the  tea 
shops  and  eating-houses.  He  was  left  to 
the  torture  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Crowds 
gathered  around  him  jeering  and  bandy- 
ing jests  with  the  miserable  victim,  but 
showing  neither  by  word  nor  deed  tlie 
slightest  sympathy  with  his  suffering  or !  '^^^;;'  Ar'a^otheVwe 'hkVe  to  avoi-l 


sion,  deliberately  revels  in  ingenious  craelty, 
and  the  people,  seemingly  dead  to  all  human- 
ity, stand  by  pleased  and  applauding.  If  this 
is  the  fruit  of  Confucian  teaching,  it  is  high 
time  that  China  had  something  letter,  and  it 
will  be  a  happy  day  for  China  and  her  people 
when  Confucianism  pales  before  the  riaanjs: 
light  of  Christianity. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  *  Among  the  3Iongol« ' 
is  not  so  much  an  account  of  journeys 
made  through  Mongolia  as  a  series  of 
deeply  interesting  chapters  on  the  chief 
features  of  the  country  and  people.    Per- 
haps the  severest  criticism  that  can  be 
passed  upon  it  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  is  that  it  lacks  style  and  finish,  and 
would   have   easily   borne   more   labour 
upon  its  elaboration.   Yet  the  reader  cmn 
hardly  open  at  any  page  without  finding 
something  fresh,  human,  and  interesting. 
We  join  in  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  going 
to  some  famous  shrine  or  f estival,  and  see 
Mr.  Gilmour  selling  tracts  and  copies  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  using  also  every 
opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  in  season. 
We  are  guests  at  a  wedding  feast  strange- 
ly like,  and  yet  strangely  diverse  from, 
that  ceremony  as  observed  in  the  West. 
We  visit  prisoners  whose  place  of  con- 
finement is  the  boundless  desert  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  rather  than  thick 
walls  and  stout  bars  and  locks. 

At  one  time  we  are  visited  by  a  cnlprit 
awaiting  trial,  who,  conscience  stricken 
and  anticipating  the  punishment  to  come, 
asks  for  some  medicine  to  make  his  ilc«h 
able  to  bear  scourging  without  pain,  or 
failing  that  something  to  ^  tighten  np  ht« 
mind    so  that  he  may  not  confess  nnd«fr 


the  least  aesire  to  mitigate  in  any  way 
his  anguish.  The  phrase  used  by  Mr. 
Gilmour  to  describe  this  frightful  mock- 


Mongols  who  have  taken  too  mnch 
'narry.'  t.6.,  Mongolian  whisky,  and  who 
are  made  by  it  not  only  a  nuisance,  bat 


ery,  '  the  mirth  of  hell,  seems  hardly  too  ^  ^^^^^  ^j  J^^j^;^^  ^J  ,^  ^^^  ^^ 
strong  to  apply  to  such  a  scene.  The  ,  ^  ^^^^  ^  jy,^„|^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^. 
fourth  da^  ended  the  life  of  the  criminal,  ^  ^.^^  ^  j^^j^^  bodily  harm  upon  anv 
giving  rise  mainlv  to  surprise  in  the  „„«  ig  ^hen  he  is  possessed  of  the  dem.i 
minds  of  the  onloolcers  that  he  had  sue-  ^^  ^^^^  ^„  ^^^  experience,  we  p..-» 
cumbed  so  soon  and  deprived  them  of  I  ^^^.  ^„^  ^„  these  unfamiliar  !n«s 
another  day  or  two's  amusement  This  ^^^^  g^^^  ^^^  things  we  gaze  ni«o- 
iB  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  facts  that  ^^^  j^^^^  ^j^j,  ^j^^»  ^.,^;^„*  y^^  *^^^  , 
can  be  cited  m  support  of  the  comment  ^,^  Qij^our's  power  of  vivid  nanatix. 
Mr.  Gilmour  passes  upon  this  exhibition- ^^^j  aescription.  that  we  close  the  b,** 

Much  has  been  said  by  scholars  in  favour  and  come  back  to  the  ordinary  sighu  a&<! 
of  Confucianism.  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  duties  of  life  with  the  impremion  hari 
know  them.'  Here  we  have  a  government  to  ghake  oflf,  that  we  have  realiv  vi*itc»i 
which  for  centuries  has  professed  to  follow  tj,g  ^^  jj^j  ^^^  looked  upon  all  that  be 
and  to  U>i«!h  its  people  the  doctrines  of  Con-        ^  j,  describes. 

fucius,  and  a  people  who  as  far  as  they  are        •_     ^  u__»  _i «j_  i^a:^^:^*  ^..^  .< 

Anjiliing  are  cWiician ;  and  yet  the  govern-  ^^^s  we  have  already  mdicated,  ooe  of 
ment  in  carrying  out  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  most  interesting  charactenMKv  ot 
its  law,  divesting  itself  of  dignity  and  compas-  this  volame,  and  one  of  the  strongeX  *y  i- 
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dences  of  its  truth  and  worth,  is  the  real 
human  nature  depicted  for  us.  The  Mon- 
gols are  men  very  like  ourselves  in  many 
respects,  and  proving  incontestably  that 
we  are  alike  in  many  important  things, 
and  differ  mainly  in  matters  which  seem 
more  important  on  the  surface  than  they 
are  possioly  in  reality.  Let  the  Mongols 
only  accept  the  gospel  which  Mr.  Gilmour 
and  others  are  labouring  so  hard  to  give 
them,  and  the  most  important  difference 
of  all  will  have  disappeared. 

There  are  two  chapters  in  the  book 
that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  student  of 
literature.  *  They  are  called  *-^8op  in 
Mongolia'  and  'Mongol  Stories.'  The 
first  obviously  is  a  collection  of  fables  ; 
and  here  again  without  attempting  for  a 
moment  to  solve  the  problem  whether 
the  Mongol  or  the  Greek  form  is  the  ear- 
lier, we  may  notice  that  under  the  Mon- 
gol dress  the  same  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom  are  taught  that  -^sop  set  before 
his  countrymen  and  that  he  has  continued 
to  teach  the  nations  of  the  West  unto 
this  day.  The  chapter  must  be  read  to 
be  appreciated,  but  one  quotation  will 
show  the  quality  of  the  teaching. 

Two  geese,  when  about  to  start  south- 
wards on  their  annuaJ  migration,  were  en- 
treated by  a  frog  to  take  him  with  them.  On 
the  geese  expressing  their  willingness  to  do 
so  if  a  means  of  conveyance  could  be  devised, 
the  frog  produced  a  stalk  of  long  grass, 
got  the  two  geese  to  take  it  one  by  each  end, 
while  he  clung  to  it  by  his  mouth  in  the 
middle.  In  this  manner  the  three  were  mak- 
ing their  journey  successfully  when  they  were 
noticed  from  below  by  some  men,  who  loudly 
expressed  their  admiration  of  the  device  and 
wondered  who  had  been  clever  enough  to 
discover  it.  The  vainglorious  frog,  opening 
his  mouth  to  say,  '  It  was  me,'  lost  his  hold, 
fell  to  the  earth,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
Moral :  Don't  let  pride  induce  you  to  speak 
when  safety  requires  you  to  be  silent. 

In  the  chapter  called'  Mongol  Stories,' 
there  are  several  tales  of  interest  illustrat- 
ing Oriental  habits  of  thought  and  life. 
But  the  one  that  struck  us  most  is  called 
*  The  Recluse,'  and  teaches  in  the  dress 
of  Buddhist  thought  and  practice  the 
same  lesson  that  is  prominent  in  Tennv- 
son's  *  Holy  Grail,'  and  that  is  brought 
out  perhaps  still  more  beautifully  in 
Lowell's  *  Vision  of  Sir  Launf al.'  It  is 
too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  the  outline 
may  be  given.  A  lama  gave  himself  for 
three  years  to  study  and  prayer  in  the 
hope  that  Buddha  would  reveal  hiniBelf 
to  him.  But  no  vision  coming,  disap- 
pointed he  returns  to  the  haunts  of  men. 


On  his  way  he  meets  a  man  trying  to 
saw  through  a  hill  with  a  hair,  who,  in 
reply  to  the  lama's  expostulations,  tells 
him  that  by  patience  and  perseverance 
he  will  saw  through  the  hill.  So  im- 
pressed is  the  lama  by  the  man's  faith 
that  he  goes  back  and  prays  for  another 
three  years,  but  in  vain.  Again  he  re- 
solves to  return  to  his  old  life,  but  on 
his  wav  meets  a  man  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  by  an  enormous  cauldron,  into 
which  every  now  and  then  a  drop  of 
water  falls.  The  lama  points  out  that 
he  will  never  thus  fill  his  cauldron,  but 
the  man  replies,  '  It  will  fill  in  time.' 
Impressed  again  the  lama  resolves  to 
make  another  effort. 

Back  he  went ;  three  years  passed,  and 
still  no  revelation.  Utterly  disheartened,  he 
gave  up  the  whole  thing  finally,  and  took  his 
way  back  to  the  world.  At  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  he  saw  a  poor  dog  covered  with 
sores  which  swarmed  with  worms.  The  lama 
stopped  and  considered  what  he  was  to  do. 
If  he  freed  the  dog  from  the  worms  and  cast 
them  on  the  ground  tkey  would  die.  If  he 
did  not  free  the  dog,  it  would  die.  In  this 
dilemma  he  conceiv^  the  idea  of  giving  half  ^ 
the  flesh  of  his  own  thigh  to  the  worms  and 
half  to  the  dog.  He  was  just  in  the  act  of 
doing  so  when,  above  him,  there  appeared  a 
glory  and  an  apparition  ;  it  was  Buddha  ap- 
peared to  him  at  last !  Looking  towards  the 
dog,  it  was  gone  ;  it  had  only  been  an  appari- 
tion. 

In  quite  another  region  of  thought  this 
book  gives  the  careful  reader  matter  for 
quiet  consideration.  For  some  years 
past  Russia  has  been  a  great  bugbear  to 
many  English  people.  Nothing  is  too 
bad  to  fear,  nothing  too  terrible  to  ex- 
pect, from  Russian  influence.  In  a  chap- 
ter devoted  to  this  subject  Mr.  Gilmour 
gives  his  opinion,  after  ten  years  of  care- 
ful observation,  on  the  effect  of  Russian 
influence  in  Mongolia.  It  is  needful  to 
bear  in  mind  that  he  is  not  contrasting 
Russia  with  England,  but  with  China. 
His  verdict  is  wholly  favourable  to  the 
former,  wholly  adverse  to  the  latter. 
While  admitting  freely  the  defects  of 
the  Russian  character  and  civilization, 
this  book  states  in  a  very  emphatic  way 
that  Russian  influence  tends  to  the  edu- 
cation, welfare,  and  progress  of  Mon- 
golia ;  while  Chinese  influence  is  adverse 
in  all  these  respects.  As  a  preparation 
for  bringing  Mongolia  under  the  go^el 
the  verdict  is  in  favour  of  Russia.  The 
opinion  maintained  is,  of  course,  not  that 
Russia  is  the  best  conceivable  friend  and 
neighbour  for  Mongolia  ;  but  that,  being 
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her  neighbour,  on  the  whole,  Russian  in- 
fluence IS  doing  Mongolia  good,  and  from 
her,  not  from  China,  comes  the  power 
that,  however  slowly,  is  impelling  Mon- 
golia along  the  path  of  progress  and 
civilization. 

No  one  can   read  this  book  without 
pleasure    and    benefit.      The    Religious 
Tract  Society  has  done  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  missions  by  issuing  it,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  describing 
work  of  a  similar  kind  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe  may  follow.     The  work  is  a 
credit  to  the  author  also.     In  one  respect 
the  supporters  of  missionary  labour  may 
have  a  feeling    of    disappointment    in 
reading  this  volume.     It  has  nothing  to 
tell  us  at  all  akin  to  the  great  victories 
won  for  Christ  in  the  early  history  of  the 
South  Sea  and  the  South  African   mis- 
sions.    In  fact,  Mr.  Gilmour  does  not  in 
any  way  hide  the  fact  that  he  can  point 
to  no  very  clear  and  certain  signs  of  suc- 
cess.    But  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  has  never  been  the  case  with 
missions  in  the  East,  and  particularly  so 
where  Buddhism  has  been  the  religious 
system  to  be  overthrown.    In  proportion 
to  the  intellectual  elevation  of  a  Pagan 
religion  is  the  slowness  of  its  conversion 
to  Christianity.     Up  and  down  in  Mon- 
golia Mr.  Gilmour  has  been  sowing  the 
seed  of  the  gospel  in  the  form  of  tracts 
and  of  the  Word  of  'God.     Though  he 
has  firmly  kept  in  the  back-ground  much 
of  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  think  no 
one  can  carefully  read  this  volume  with- 
out feeling  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man 
who  is  possessed  by  that  love  for  souls 
that  dwelt  in  Martyn  and  Williams  and 
Moffat ;  and  that  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  aim  of  his  life,  the  conversion  of 
the  Mongols,  there  is  no  sacrifice  he  would 
not  make,  there  is  no  toil  he  would  not 
endure.   The  London  Missionary  Society 
may  well    be    proud  of  such  men,  anS 
we    feel    sure    that    many    who    take 
up  this  book  simply  from  curiosity  will 
be  led  bj  it  to  feel  and  manifest  sym- 
pathy with  and  interest  in  missionary 
enterprise  in  the  far  East. 


Abt.  V. —  CromweU  in  Irelafid. 

Vromtoell    in    Ireland:    a    IRstory    of 
CromwelVB  Irish  Campaign.     By  the 
Rev.  Dkms  Murphy,  S.  J.,  with  Map, 
Plans,  and  Illustrations.     Dublin  :  M. 
H.  Gill  and  Sons. 

TiiERK  is  something  curiously  interest- 
ing in  the  fascination  which  the  name  of 


Oliver  Cromwell  still  exercises  over  the 
minds  of  all  classes  of  Irishmen.   It  recalls 
the  very  darkest  period  in  the  annals  of 
their  country — a  period    at  once  a/rfnx 
prceliiSy    opimnm     casiintSf     ipsd     pur^ 
scBvum — when  the  great    Puritan  con- 
queror,  like  the  hammer  of  Thor,  by  one 
fell  stroke  '  smote  the  country  into  ruin 
and  dust,'  and  crushed  the  nation  into  the 
most  miserable  servitude.     The  peasan- 
try have  never  forgotten  the  miserieft  «>f 
a  campaign  for  which  Hallam  finds  m » 
parallel   except  in   the  miseries  of   the 
Jews  at  the   destruction   of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  still,  in  a  sense,  visible  to  their  evt^ 
in  the  ruins  of  hundreds  of  dismantle 
castles,  in  the  silent  sites  of  towns  which 
have  been  utterly  blotted  out,  and  in  the 
names  of   many  a  Saxon    family    still 
thickly  planted  over  the  soil  of  Ireland, 
and  still  the  objects  of  peasant  dislike  a5 
Cromwellians.     The  very  cun^s   of  thv 
peasantry,  *  The  curse  of  Cromwell  be  on 
you  I '    and  the  old  battle  cry  of  their 
Frotestant  enemies  in  Ulster,  *To  h«*il 
and  Connaught  with  you ! '    recall   the 
tremendous  scheme  of  confiscation,  which 
handed  over  three  provinces  to  settltr^ 
from  England  and  Scotland,  and  penned 
up  the  entire  Roman    Catholic  popola- 
tion  amidst  the  bleak  bogs  and  inhospit- 
able mountains  of  Connaught,  guarded 
from  escape  on  one  side  by  the  Atlantic, 
on  another  bv  the  Shannon,  by  ten  miie# 
of  forts,  and  by  a  belt  of  land  several 
miles  wide,  running  round  the  entire  pro- 
vince  and  occupied  by  English  soldier*. 
Yet^  what  makes  the  name  of  Cromwell 
;  so  hated  in  Ireland  is  not  so  moch  the 
recollection  of  past  miseries  as  the  fact, 
so  vitally  significant  at  the  present  hoor, 
I  that  he  fixed  the  disposition  of  property 
nearly  as  it  exists  at  present,  transfer- 
ring  the  bulk  of    it  from   the  Roman 
Catnolic   nobility   and   gentry   into  the 
hands  of  an  English  proprietary,  and  ns 
duced  the  masses  of  the  people  into   a 
hopeless  serfage.*    It  is  no  wonder  that 
Lecky  speaks  of  the  land  question  as  thr 
one  disturbing  cause  through  evenr  pe- 
riod of  Irish  history,  and  points  especi- 
ally to  the  campaign  of  Cromwell  as  ex* 
ercising  '  a  powerful  and  living  inflneoce 
in  sustaining  the  hatred  both  of  Bngtand 
and  of  Protestantism.'    It  gave  a  new 
force  to  that  principle  of  Irish  nationality , 
not  much  older  than  the  reign  of  Elixa- 

♦  This  transfer  of  property  was  a  tn-men^l 
ous  incident  in  the  iiAtumal  life  of  IrvUniL 
In  1041  the  Protestants  held  only  from  a 
third  to  a  fifth  of  the  land  :  after  the  Rrrtm^ 
ation,  they  held  three-fotuths  of  W 
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beth,  which  has  had  such  a  disturbing 
effect  on  the  modern  political  relations  of 
this  Empire. 

We  can  therefore  well  understand  the  in- 
terest which  Irish  writers  take  in  a  period 
so  full  of  the  most  humiliating  vicissi- 
tudes to  their  country. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Murphy  on  the  Crom- 
wellian  campaign  is  a  creditable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  period,  and  may 
be  taken  as  the  natural  preface  to  the 
very  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Prendergast 
published  some  twenty  years  ago  on 
*  The  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland.' 
It  will  invite  the  enlightened  curiosity 
of  more  than  the  considerable  class  of 
readers  to  whom  the  annals  of  their  own 
country,  enriched  with  fresh  materials, 
and  presented  under  slightly  new  aspects, 
must  ever  be  an  object  of  lively  inter- 
est. We  can  hardly  join  with  him  in 
saying  that  *  it  is  a  portion  of  history  but 
little  known,'  for  the  broad  facts  of  the 
Puritan  conquest  are  very  well  known, 
though  it  is  possible,  as  ne  has  himself 
practically  demonstrated,  to  vivify  the 
record  with  details  which  bring  it  with 
great  distinctness  before  our  eyes.  He 
has  found  his  materials  '  in  a  few  books, 
some  of  them  difficult  of  access  by  rea- 
son of  their  scarcity,  others  in  a  language 
not  intelligible  to  the  greater  number  of 
readers,'  while  he  has  also  had  the  rare 
advantage  of  access  to  much  manuscript ' 
material,  not  available  hitherto  for  his- ' 
torical  purposes,  which  gives  novelty  and 
variety  to  well-known  incidents  of  the 
•Cromwellian  conquest.  It  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Murphy^  may  exaggerate  the 
value  of  these  manuscripts,  for  we  do 
not  remember,  speaking  generally  of  such 
collections,  that,  though  they  may  be 
more  interesting  than  printed  documents 
by  reason  of  their  novelty,  they  are  more 
trustworthy  ;  and  they  need  a  scrutiny 
far  more  careful,  as  they  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  criticism  of  other  writers. 
Such  documents  have  made  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  our  stock  of  knowledge  ;  they 
have  filled  up  the  broad  outlines  of  his- 
tory, as  Mr.  Murphy  has  successfully 
done,  by  a  great  variety  of  details  and 
illustrations  and  proofs  in  corroboration 
of  events  and  traditions  alreadv  received, 
but  they  have  rarely  overthrown  the 
evidence  of  printed  records  accessible 
to  the  world.  Besides,  contemporary 
materials  of  history,  whether  printed 
or  manuscript,  differ  in  value  and 
authenticity  according  as  they  emanate 
from  mere  spectators,  often  prejudiced  or 
•careless,  or  from  actors  in  the  events  de- 


scribed. This  fact  is  important  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  narratives  of 
Irish  ecclesiastics  found  in  continental 
libraries  and  seminaries  respecting  Crom- 
well's treatment  of  priests  and  friars.  It 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Murphy  makes  a  constant  reference  to 
sources,  and  shows  everywhere  traces  of 
laborious  and  conscientious  investigation. 
He  has  taken  great  pains  to  elucidate 
the  exact  history  of  all  the  places  visited 
by  the  Cromwellian  armies,  and  has 
identified  many  obscure  localities,  while 
he  has  supplied  us  with  ancient  maps  of 
the  leading  towns,  such  as  Drogheda, 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and  Clonmel,  which 
were  the  scenes  of  the  principal  strug- 
gles. He  has,  besides,  given  us  authentic 
information  concerning  all  the  leading 
persons,  whether  Cromwellians,  Royalists, 
or  Irish,  whose  names  occur  in  his  narra- 
tive. Yet  we  cannot  but  regard  the  work 
as  deficient  in  a  literary  sense.  Its  nar- 
ratives of  the  more  stirring  events  are 
wanting  in  brightness  and  vigour  of  de- 
scription. There  is  not  a  trace  of  imagi- 
nation or  genius  in  its  pages,  while  it  is 
poor  in  style,  and  often  very  slovenly  in 
expression.  We  must  give  the  author 
the  credit  of  being,  on  the  whole,  very 
candid  and  fair,  though  he  writes  from 
an  unmistakably  Nationalist  standpoint. 
But  where  he  has  erred  it  is  rather  by 
omission  than  commission,  both  in  his 
introductory  explanation  of  principles 
and  parties,  and  in  his  detailed  narratives 
of  the  conquest.  The  aim  of  historical 
research  is  severe  and  simple  truth,  no 
matter  how  it  may  effect  established  re- 
putations on  either  side,  and  most  of  us 
will  readily  concede  that  the  annals  of 
the  past  cannot  be  written  on  the  principle 
of  dividing  men  into  two  classes,  and 
gathering  up  their  acts,  opinions,  and  de- 
signs under  the  opposing  standards  of 
God  and  the  devil.  Mr.  Murphy  has 
allowed  Cromwell  to  tell  his  own  story 
with  all  fairness,  and  lie  has  often  ad- 
mitted into  his  narrative  statements  much 
to  the  discredit  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
party,  but  on  certain  leading  points  he 
has  been  significantly  silent,  so  as  to 
leave  a  most  unfavourable  impression 
concerning  the  policy  and  acts  of  the 
great  Parliamentarian  leader.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  we  think  it  right  to 
notice  this  work.  One  is  that,  notwith- 
standing its  undoubted  merits,  it  affords 
an  illustration,  though  not  a  flagrant  one, 
of  that  one-sidedness  of  Nationalist  his- 
tory by  which,  as  Mr.  Lecky  remarks,  the 
writers  of  Ireland  have  so  often  injured 
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their  cause,  either  ignoring  or  denying 
the  misdeeds  of  their  countrymen,  and 
recounting  only  the  crimes  of  their 
enemies.  The  other  is  that  the  narrative 
throws  much  light  upon  the  problems  of 
Irish  political  and  social  life  at  the  pre- 
sent hour. 

The  author  has  an  introductory 
chapter  to  explain'the  circumstances  that 
led  to  Cromweirs  campaign,  and  the 
position  and  policy  of  the  various  parties, 
both  English  and  Irish,  who  were  then 
struggling  for  ascendancy  in  the  chaos  of 
a  revolutionary  time.  It  is  natural  that 
an  Irishman  should  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Clarendon  that  Cromwell  was  *  a  great 
bad  man,'  though  he  frankly  admires  the 
sagacity  of  his  practical  outlook  at  affairs, 
and  his  unparalleled  ability  as  a  general. 
But  his  account  of  the  Kovalists,  the 
Parliamentarians,  and  the  Old  Irish,  is 
not  sufficiently  clear  to  give  us  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  motives  of  the 
Cromwellian  policy  in  Ireland.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  began,  not 
in  the  twelfth  century,  as  Irish  writers 
often  assert,  but  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  it  became  unhappily  not  only 
a  war  of  two  nations,  but  of  two  faiths. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  deny  England's 
right  to  maintain  her  hold  upon  Ireland 
—a  right  based  upon  centuries  of  posses- 
sion— her  right  to  see  that  Ireland  should 
notprejudice  or  compromise  the  safety 
of  Ehigland  by  a  league  with  the  hostile 
powers  of  the  continent.*  But  this  very 
necessity  for  holding  Ireland,  especially 

♦  Irish  writers,  like  Sir  John  Pope  Hen- 
nessy,  in  his  *  Ralegh  in  Ireland/  depict  the 
frightful  severities  inflicted  upon  the  Irish  by 
Elizabeth's  able  and  unscrupulous  lieutenants. 
But  they  deliberately  keep  out  of  view  the 
larger  interests  involved  in  the  conflict.  Eng- 
land was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
Powers,  and  was  assailed  by  all  the  forces  of 
Spain.     In  the  long  struggle,  it  was  unfortu- 
nate for  Ireland  that  Spain,  linked  to  her  by 
the  ties  of  a  common  faith  and  an  ancient 
commerce,  should  use  her  as  a  place  of  arms 
against  England.     Irish  writers  see  only  Eng- 
lish cruelty  and  tjnranny.     But  when  we  re- 
member the   death-struggle  in  which  Eng- 1 
land  was  then  engaged  with  the  most  power- 1 
f ul  forces  in  the  world,  and  the  terrible  risks  • 
of  her  position,  we  can  see  that  she  could  not 
throw  away  the  slightest  chance  or  spare  the  | 
slightest  precaution,  and  that  the  measures 
she  adopted,  severe  and  cruel  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  were  only  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  her  position  m  her  long  conten- 
tion fur  religion  and  liberty.    This  observa- 
tions applies  likewise,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the 
position  of  England  during  the  civil  war  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 


when  the  strength  of  Spain,  her  constant 
ally,  was  gradually  declining,  imposed 
upon  her  the  duty  of  governing  her  d<^- 
pendency  in  the  interests  of  it8  people, 
respecting  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
property,  so  as  to  attach  them  more 
nrmly  to  the  English  connection.  At  x\ie 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Ireland  ha^i 
sunk  down  into  all  but  complete  exhaus- 
tion. It  was  just  the  time  for  carrying  out  % 
generous  and  tolerant  policy,  so  as  to  give 
ner  a  chance  of  civilization.    But  the  of^ 

Eortunity  was  lost ;  matters  went  from 
ad  to  worse  ;  the  settlement  of  Ulst*>r 
followed  ;  and  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out  in  England,  between  Charles  L  and 
the  forces  of  the  Parliament,  the  Iri^b 
people  saw  the  opportunity  had  arnve«l 
at  last,  not  only  for  asserting  their 
national  independence,  after  the  example 
so  vigorously  set  by  the  Scotch,  but  for 
wreaking  their  vengeance  upon  their  o|»- 
pressors.  The  massacre  of  1641  was  the 
result,  followed  by  eight  years  of  anar- 
chy.  And  Cromwell  appeared  npon  the 
scene  in  the  autunm  of  1649,  not  only  to 
prevent  Ireland  from  crossing  the  path 
of  English  freedom,  but  ^  to  avenge  in- 
nocent  blood.'  These  are  his  own 
nromentous  words  (p.  422). 

It  is  necessary  to  make  this  statement 
because  Mr.  Murphy,  like  most  Iri^h 
writers,  describes  the  severities  of  the 
Cromwellian  campaign,  especially  in  the 
case  of  priests,  friars,  and  women,  with, 
out  any  explanation  of  their  cause,  as  if 
they  had  been  entirely  prompted  by  n^ 
ligious  fanaticism.  Protestant  writers 
do  not  deny  the  severities  practi5e<l  *^ 
the  side  of  the  conquerors  ;  out  Cathoi..* 
writers,  as  a  rule,  both  deny  the  ma«^^- 
cre  of  1641,  and  keep  out  of  view  ihv 
larger  interests  which  explain  the  beven. 
tv  of  the  English  Gbvemment.  Whether 
the  civil  war  began  with  a  massacrv  ^r 
not,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  t  f 
a  massacre  at  some  time,  if  we  are  u<  * 
to  discard  all  the  laws  of  historical  e\  - 
dence.  Mr.  Murphy  speaks  of  the  ci\  . 
war,  but  not  of  tne  massacre,  thoa^  he 
honestly  allows  Cromwell  to  descnt»r  :: 
by  this  name  again  and  again  in  k> 
letters.  He  admits  there  was  '  a  8iid«ieB 
outburst  of  wrath,'  which  became  *  a  war 
directed  by  leaders  skilled  in  warfare  and 
eager  to  avenge  centuriesof  wrong'(p•3^  l^ 

*  He  ssifB  again,  rather  signitlcantly,  *  Tb» 
army  was  deeply  imbued  with  a  horror  ad  i 
detestation  of  the  Irish  rebels,  the  rmolt  • ' 
the  continual  reports  of  the  atrocities  dU^i 
to  be  perpetrated  on  their  ProleMASt 
brethren  ^  (p.  78).    The  italics  are  oan^ 
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If  there  was  no  massacre,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  Cromwell's  treatment  of 
the  Irish,  who  were  no  more  obnoxious 
to  him,  politically,  than  the  Scotch, 
whom  he  conquered  immediately  after- 
wards without  any  accompaniments  of 
massacre.  Mr.  Murphy  does  not  how- 
ever, ignore  the  fact  that  England 
and  Ireland  took  opposite  sides  in  the 
great  conflict  which  established  the  lib- 
erties of  England.  There  is  not  much 
evidence  that  the  Irish  were  actuated  in 
their  policy  by  loyalty  to  Charles  I. 
Cromwell  stigmatized  it  as  a  mere  pre- 
tence, and  the  fact  that,  at  various 
periods  during  the  eight  years  of  anarchy, 
they  offered  their  country  respectively  to 
the  Pope,  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  seems  to  set 
this  question  at  rest.  The  rising  of  1641 
was,  in  fact,  a  stroke  for  independence, 
an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  England  alto- 
gether while  she  was  struggling  in  the 
throes  of  civil  war.  It  was  no  new 
thing  in  Irish  history.  In  Elizabeth's 
day  Ireland  took  the  side  of  Spain  just 
as  at  the  Revolution  she  found  an  ally 
in  France  in  the  struggle  between  Louis 
XIV.  and  William  IIL  No  doubt 
Charles  I.  had  as  much  right  to  employ 
the  ten  thousand  Irish  Catholics  sent 
into  England  in  his  conflict  with  the 
Parliament  as  the  Parliament  had  to  se- 
cure the  help  of  the  Scottish  forces 
against  the  king.  When  Charles  I.,  as  a 
French  writer  says,  was  putting  a  rope 
round  the  neck  of  British  liberty,  the 
Irish  helped  him  to  pull  it  at  the  right 
time.  But  what  would  have  been 
thought  of  the  sagacity  of  the  English 
Parliament  if  they  had  allowed  the  Irish 
to  sacrifice  their  liberties  to  the  arms  of 
despotic  monarchy  ?  If  Charles  I.  had 
won  his  battle,  England  would  have  been 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  Ireland,  with 
her  flourishing  Protestant  interests, 
would  have  been  left  to  the  mercy  of 
those  who  were  so  merciless  in  the  day 
of  their  power.  These  are  facts  to  be  re- 
membered in  estimating  the  policy  of 
Cromwell  in  Ireland. 

The  campaign  was  opened  at  Drogheda 
with  a  picked  army  of  twelve  thousand 
veterans  on  the  general's  own  favourite 
day,  the  3d  of  September,  1649,  about  a 
fortnight  after  his  landing  in  Dublin. 
His  strategy  was  manifest  in  his  very 
first  acts.  He  forbad  any  plundering  of 
the  peasantry  by  his  soldiers,  and  offered 
to  pay  for  all  provisions  and  to  protect 
the  people  so  long  as  'they  behaved 
themselves  peaceably   and  quietly,'  and 
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paid  the  contributions  imposed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  army.* 

The  capture  of  Drogheda  was  an 
important  and  necessary  feature  of 
his  plan,  for  it  contained  the  flower 
of  the  Royalist  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  an  English 
Catholic  ;  and  *  being  a  passport  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Ireland,  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  keeping  up  of  communication 
with  these  parts  ;  as  a  seaport,  situated 
opposite  the  English  coast,  it  afforded 
the  most  direct  means  of  intercourse 
with  England '  (p.  84).  Cromwell  storm- 
ed the  place  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  His  slaughter  of  the  garrison 
was  a  pure  piece  of  strategy,  if  it  was 
not  also  designed  to  avenge  the  Irish 
massacres.  As  Carlyle  significantly  re- 
marks, 'It  cut  through  the  heart  of  the 
Irish  war.'  It  is  Cromwell's  own  justifi- 
cation of  an  act  which  he  describes  as 
one  '  which  otherwise  cannot  but  work 
remorse  and  regret.'  f 

♦  This  proclamation  does  not  justify  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Murphy  which  immediately 
precedes  it,  that  on  *  Oromweirs  arrival  in 
Dublin  he  addressed  his  soldiers,  and  declared 
that  no  mercy  should  be  shown  to  the  Irish, 
and  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  the 
Canaanites  in  Joshua's  time.'  His  authori- 
ties for  this  statement  are  Anderson's  *  Royal 
Genealogies,'  p.  786,  quoted  in  *  Curry's 
Review,'  vol.  ii.  p.  11,  and  Macaulay's  *  His- 
tory of  England,'  vol.  i.  p.  130.  Macaulay 
says  nothing  of  such  an  address.  It  is  curious, 
moreover,  that  contemporary  writers  know 
nothing  of  such  a  proclamation  to  his  soldiers. 
Cromwell  certaiiiy  came  to  Ireland,  as  he 
tells  the  Catholic  bishops,  Ho  avenge  the 
massacre  ; '  but  he  did  not  intend  to  punish 
any  but  those  guilty  of  blood.  It  would 
have  been  the  utmost  folly  to  begin  his  cam- 
paign with  a  threat  to  destroy  the  whole 
people,  and  thus  lead  them  to  fight  with  all 
the  energy  of  despair.  Mr.  Murphy  himself 
asserts  that  Cromwell  *  took  care  to  have  the 
report  spread  abroad  that  he  had  come  to 
check  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  nobility, 
and  to  restore  to  the  people  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion. '  Is  this  fact,  whatever  may 
be  the  evidence  for  it,  consistent  with  Mr. 
Murphy's  previous  statement  ? 

t  A  further  explanation  of  his  severity  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Murphy's  proofs  that  the 
bulk  of  the  garrison  consisted,  not  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  but  of  Irish  Catholic  sol- 
diers. Mr.  Froude,  following  Ludlow,  Bate, 
and  others,  says,  *  several  of  the  regiments, 
almost  wholly  English,  had  been  thrown  in- 
to Drogheda  under  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  late 
governor  of  Reading '  (vol.  i.  p.  123).  Mr. 
Murphy  attributes  this  statement  to  the  dis- 
position of  Mr.  Froude  *  to  extenuate  Crom- 
well's cruelties  to  the  Irish,'  and  he  says  very 
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It  certainly  had  the  effect  of  accelera- 
ting the  submission  of  Ireland.  The 
immediate  result  was  the  opening  of 
Ulster  to  his  army.  His  next  step  was 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  the  far  south. 
Wexford  was  the  most  important  posi- 
tion held  by  the  Irish  on  the  eastern 
coast,  because  it  was  the  port  through 
which  they  *  obtained  their  largest  sup- 
plies of  arras  and  ammunition  from  for- 
eign powers.'  Its  people  were  dis- 
tinguished by  great  religious  feroc- 
ity towards  Protestants,  and  the  pirates 
that  found  shelter  in  its  harbour  harass- 
ed the  communications  with  England. 
Cromwell  reached  the  place  by  a  swift 
march  along  the  eastern  coast,  so  as  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  his  ships  by 
the  way,  as  the  interior  of  the  country 
Btill  bristled  with  castles  garrisoned "  by 
the  Royalists  and  the  Confederates.     As 
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properly,  '  if  the  garrison  consisted  mainly 
of  English,  how  could  Cromwell  say  that 
**  their  death  was  a  righteous  punishment  for 
having  imbrued  their  hands  in  innocent 
blood  ? "  '  Cromwell's  exact  words  were,  *  so 
much  innocent  blood.'  Ormonde  says  ex- 
pressly that,  '  of  the  soldiers  and^  officers  of 
the  garrison,  the  greater  part  were  of  that 
rehgion '  (the  Catholic),  while  the  Essex 
MSS.  at  Stowe  state  that  the  majority  of 
them  were  Catholics.  The  question  is  still 
unsettled  whether  Cromwell  offered  quarter 
to  the  garrison.  We  have  his  own  words  to 
the  commander  of  Dundalk,  *  I  offered  mercy 
to  the  garrison  of  Tredagh  [Drogheda],  in 
sending  the  governor  a  summons  before  I  at- 
tempted the  taking  of  it,  which  being  refused 
brought  their  evil  upon  them '  (Carlyle's  let- 
ters, p.  48).  *  Being  thus  entered  we  refused 
them  quarter,  having  the  day  before  sum- 
moned the  town '  (p.  49).  Yet  Ormonde  and 
Clarendon,  both  however  hostile  to  Cromwell, 
maintain  that  the  officers  of  the  Puritan 
army  promised  quarter  to  such  as  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  when  they  had  done  so, 
and  the  place  was  in  their  power,  Cromwell 
gave  orders  that  no  quarter  should  be  given. 
The  acts  of  Cromwell's  officers  may  have 
been  unauthorized.  Another  point  often  dis- 
cussed is  the  fate  of  the  citizens  of  Drogheda. 
Mr.  Froude  says  that  none  of  them  perished 
but  those  who  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
troops,  and  that  the  women  and  children  per- 
ished accidentally  (*  English  in  Ireland,' vol. 
i.  p.  124).  Bruodin,  an  ecclesiastic,  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  Propc^nda  at  Rome,  ^  Four 
thousand  Catholic  men,  besides  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  women,  youths, 
and  children,  were  unmercifully  slain.'  Bell- 
ing, another  Catholic  writer,  says  the  whole 
number  of  slain  in  Drogheda  was  four  thou- 
sand, of  whom  three  thousand  were  officers 
and  soldiers.  There  may  be  exaggeration  in 
these  figures,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Froude's  explanation  is  hardly  satisfac- 
tory. 


Wexford  refused  to  surrender,  he  re- 
peated the  terrible  lesson  of  Drogheda.* 
The  immediate  effect  of  its  capture  was 
the  revolt  of  the  Munster  garrisons  and 
the  surrender  of  a  great  many  castles 
and  towns,  the  Royalist  soldiers  joining 
the  forces  of  Cromwell,  for  *  they  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  joining  with 
the  Irish  against  their  countrymen.'  Or- 
monde's plans  were  thus  completely  frus- 
trated by  the  rapid  course  of  events,  for 
he  had  hoped  to  gather  a  great  army 
from  Ulster  and  Munster  that  would 
drive  the  parliamentary  general  into  the 
sea.  Mr.  Murphy  may  therefore  well 
say  that  the  revolt  of  the  Munster  garri- 
sons *  decided  the  fate  of  Ireland,  for  it 
gave  to  Cromwell's  army,  without  the 
loss  of  a  drop  of  blood  or  the  striking  of 
a  blow,  excellent  winter  quarters,  and 
opened  to  him  the  means  of  holding  di- 
rect communication  at  all  times  with 
England  just  when  his  forces  were  re- 
duced, by  sickness  and  losses  in  the  field, 
from  twelve  thousand  to  six  thousand, 
and  demoralized  by  the  repulses  they 
had  met  with  at  Waterf  ord  and  Duncan- 
non '  (p.  213).  The  principal  cause  of 
the  repulses  in  question  was  the  '  com- 
mon sickness  of  the  country,'  by  which 
he  lost  no  less  than  a  thousand  men  in 
his  tentative  siege  of  Waterford.f 

The  spring  campaign  began  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1650,  as  it  was  one  of  the  mildest 
winters  on  record.  He  intended  now  to 
leave  the  coast  and  to  strike  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  as  so  many  of  the 
garrisons  had  surrendered.  Kilkenny, 
^  the  head -quarters  of  the  confederation, 
the  nursery  of  the  late  rebellion,'  was  the 
next  object  of  attack ;  as  '  it  was  so 
much  into  their  bowels,'     It  surrendered 


*  Mr.  Murphy  quotes  fresh  testimony  on 
the  subject  of  the  Wexford  massacre  :  '  Great 
mortality  did  accompany  that  fury  of  both 
soldier  and  native  :  all  sex  and  age  indiffer- 
ently there  perished'  (*Aphorismal  Discov- 
ery,' vol.  ii.  p.  54).  Dr.  Fleming,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  writing  to  the  Propaganda  at  Rome 
soon  after,  said  that  ^  many  priests,  some  re- 
ligious, innumerable  citizens,  and  two  thou- 
sand soldiers  were  massacred.'  A  Jesuit 
father,  writing  in  1665,  says  that  Cromwell 
exterminated  the  citizens  with  the  sword. 
There  is  further  ample  testimony  to  confirm 
these  reports.  Cromwell  himself  admits  that 
they  *  put  to  the  sword  all  that  came  in  their 
way '  (p.  159). 

t  He  laments  especjially  the  want  of  physi- 
cians, *  being  fain  to  trust  our  lives  in  the 
Papist  doctor's  hands  when  we  fall  sick, 
which  is  much,  if  not  more  than  our  adven- 
tures in  the  field.' 
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after  a  gallant  struggle  on  the  29th 
of  March.  The  soldiers  desecrated 
the  religious  monuments  and  put 
many  priests  to  death.  The  storming  of 
Clonmel  followed  shortly  after,  costing 
Cromwell  two  thousand  of  his  best 
troops,  for  it  was  defended  by  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  an  O'Neill.  At  this 
point  in  the  campaign,  Cromwell  was  re- 
called to  England  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Scotch,  leaving  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  country  to  be  carried 
out  by  Ireton  and  Ludlow.  He  set  sail 
from  Youghal  on  May  29,  1650.  Mr. 
Murphy  improperly  drops  the  history  at 
this  point,  as  if  the  campaign  ended  with 
the  departure  of  the  general,  and  without 
attempting  to  sum  up  the  results  of  his 
nine  months'  decisive  work  in  Ireland.  In 
fact,  the  campaign  was  still  virtually  un- 
der his  direction,  and  went  on  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  hands  of  his  two 
most  skilful  lieutenants.*  It  was  not 
formally  ended  till  October  1652. 

The  impression  left  upon  our  minds  by 
Mr.  Murphy's  book  is  unquestionably 
that  of  the  tremendous  severity  that 
Cromwell  exercised  toward  the  Irish 
people.  And  this  is  a  just  impression, 
though  the  number  of  those  actuallv 
killed  in  war  was  comparatively  small. 
But  there  are  some  aspects  of  this  sever- 
ity which  need  more  explanation  than  is 
afforded  by  the  present  work.  The  great 
Puritan  conqueror  never  left  the  Irish 
people  in  doubt  as  to  his  intention  to 
suppress  all  public  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  :  *  For  that  which  you 
mention  concerning  liberty  of  conscience 
(he  says  to  the  Governor  of  Ross),  I  med- 
ale  not  with  any  man's  conscience.  But 
if  by  liberty  of  conscience  you  mean  a 
liberty  to  exercise  the  mass,  I  judge  it 
best  to  use  plain  dealing,  and  to  let  vou 
know  that,  where  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land have  power,  that  will  not  be  allowed 
of.'  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  tolerant 
man  of  his  age-^he  wanted  a  synod,  to 
bring  the  different  Protestant  sects  into 
peaceful  agreement,  he  would  have  in- 
sured a  complete  legal  toleration  to  the 
Jews,  he  would  even  have  received  in 
England  a  bishop  to  preside  over  the  re- 
ligious communion,  of  the  Roman  Catho- 

♦  *  The  ulterior  arrangements  for  Ireland 
were  those  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
and  the  proper  official  persons  ;  not  specially 
Oliver's  arrangements,  though  of  course  he 
remained  a  chief  authority  in  that  matter, 
and  nothing  could  well  be  done  which  he  with 
any  emphasis  distinctly  condemned'  (Oarlyle's 
Letters,  p.  149). 


lies — but  he  was  totally  opposed  to  the 
toleration  of  Romanism  in  Ireland.  How 
far  his  policy  was  dictated  by  political  or 
by  religious  motives  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. But  he  was  already  fully 
aware  that  the  object  of  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion of  1641  was  the  extiroation  of  Pro- 
testantism,* and  that  the  Irish  confeder- 
ates proscribed  Protestant  worship 
wherever  they  established  their  power,f 
though  the  Protestants  were  then  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  population,  dis- 
puting, indeed,  among  themselves 
whether  thev  should  allow  the  use  of  one 
chapel  in  Dublin  for  the  use  of  Charles 
I.  These  are  facts  of  which  Mr.  Mur- 
phy makes  no  mention  whatever,  but 
they  help  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
inexorable  sternness  with  which  Crom- 
well repressed  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
organization  of  Romanism,  banishing,  or 
imprisoning,  or  killing  the  priests.  It  is 
an  altogether  melancholy  page  of  history. 
Mr.  Murphy  describes  the  severities  to 
bishops,  priests,  and  friars  in  full  detail. 
The  facts  are  unhappily  without  dispute, 
but  he  has  given  us  no  hint  of  the 
grounds  of  the  special  obnoxiousness  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  to  their  Puritan  con- 
querors. The  priests  and  the  friars  were 
put  to  death  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
places  stormed  by  Cromwell.  'Where 
any  forces  surrendered,  the  priests  were 
always  excepted  ;  they  were  thenceforth 
out  of  protection  to  be  treated  as  enemies 
that  had  not  surrendered.'!  Therefore, 
we  can  well  understand  the  significant 
statement  of  Mr.  Murphy — 

In  the  year  1649  there  were  in  Ireland 
twenty-three  bishops  and  four  archbishops. 
In  the  cathedrals  there  were  as  usual  canons 
and  dignitaries  ;  the  parishes  had  pastors,  a 
great  number  of  priests,  and  numerous  con- 
vents of  regulars.    But  after  Cromwell  had 


*  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  said  to  Lady  Strabane, 
*  that  he  would  never  leave  off  the  work  he 
had  begun  till  mass  should  be  said  or  sung 
in  every  church  in  Ireland,  and  that  a  Pro- 
testant should  not  live  in  Ireland,  be  he  of 
what  nation  he  would '  (Lodge,  v.  114).  He 
only  repeated  what  the  O'Neill  in  Elizabeth's 
day  declared  in  a  manifesto  issued  in  1599, 
that  '  he  would  employ  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy ' 
(Leland,  ii.  364-367). 

tCox,  ii.  189 ;  Leland,  iii.  310, 

X  Not  exactly  ;  because,  according  to  Mr. 
Murphy's  own  account,  Cromwell  informed 
the  governor  of  Kilkenny  that  the  priests 
would  be  untouched  if  the  place  would  sur- 
render, but,  said  he,  *  if  they  fall  otherwise 
into  my  hands,  I  believe  they  know  what  to 
expect  from  me '  (p.  304). 
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attained  to  supreme  power,  all  were  scattered. 
Over  three  hundred  were  put  to  death,  one 
thousand  more  driven  into  exile.  Four  bish- 
ops were  slain,  the  others  were  obliged  to  fly 
to  foreign  countries,  except  the  Bishop  of  Eil- 
more,  who  was  too  feeble  to  be  removed  (MS. 
in  the  Arundel  Library,  Stonyhurst).  In 
1641,  there  were  in  Ireland  forty-three  houses 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  six  hundred  re- 
ligious. Ten  years  after,  there  was  not  a 
single  house  in  their  possession,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  religious  were  dead  or  in  exile 
(*ffib.  Dom.,'p.  286). 

Well  may  Mr.  Froude  say,  with  a  sort 
of  half-cynical  exultation,  'During  the 
ten  years  of  Cromwell's  government,  the 
priests  and  their  works  were  at  an  end.' 
Yet  it  is  right  that  we  should  understand 
the  conduct  of  Cromwell  in  the  light  of 
indisputable  facts.  He  regarded  the 
clergy  as  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
massacres.  Now,  when  we  remem- 
ber  that,  according  to  the  best 
evidence,  they,  at  least,  had  a 
leading  part  in  preparing  the  civil  war,* 
that  at  the  famous  conference  in  Multi- 
farnham  Abbey,  held  the  week  before 
the  outbreak,  when  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
Protestants,  some  of  the  friars  were  for 
killing  and  others  for  banishing  them, 
that  the  clergy  were  the  master-spirits  of 
the  Irish  confederation,  that  Bishop  Evor 
McMahon  instigated  the  worst  cruelties 
of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  against  the  Protest- 
ants,! that  the  priests  in  many  places 
made  themseles  conspicuous  by  their 
cruelties,!  and  that  the  priests  were  often 
found  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  Irish, 
the  seventy  of  Cromwell  becomes  intel- 
ligible,  especially  in  the  light  of  his  dec- 
laration at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign that  he  came  '  to  avenge  the  massa- 

♦  Lord  Castlehaven,  a  Roman  Catholic  no- 
bleman, says  :  *  But,  alas  !  the  Earls  of  Ty- 
rone and  Tyrconnal,  and  the  councils  of  Spam 
and  Rome,  and  the  Irish  monasteries  and 
seminaries  in  so  many  countries  of  Europe, 
and  very  many  of  the  churchmen  retummg 
home  out  of  them,  and  chiefly  the  titular 
bishops,  together  with  the  superiors  of  regu- 
lar orders,  took  an  eifectual  course,  under 
the  spacious  colour  of  religion,  to  add  con- 
tinually more  fuel  to  the  burning  coals* 
(*  Memories,'  p.  22). 

t  Carte's  *  Ormonde,'  i.  176. 

X  Mr.  Murphy  quotes  from  Borlase's  *  Re- 
bellion '  (p.  264) :  *  The  Lords  Justices  Bor- 
la8e  and  Parsons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
bellion, had  forbidden  any  quarter  to  be  given 
to  those  Catholics  whom  they  found  in  arms, 
and  principally  all  priests,  as  being  known 
incendiaries  of  the  relx^liion  and  prime  actors 
in  exemplary  cruelty.' 


ere.'  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  unfortunately  many  cases  in  which 
Cromwell  killed  the  Irish  women  in 
storming  of  towns.  They  had  ma^ie 
themselves  most  obnoxious  to  the  Puri- 
tan soldiers  by  their  cruelties  to  the 
Protestants  in  the  1641  massacre.  *  Th^ 
Irish  women  were  so  obnoxious  to  the 
English  and  Scotch  on  account  of  thrir 
weu-known  cruelties  to  the  Protestants 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  in 
the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  tfaa; 
the  soldiers  could  scarcely  be  refrained 
from  cutting  them  up  whenever  they  mt- 1 
with  them  '  (Reid's  *  History,'  vol.  i.'  355  \. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Murphy  quotes  a  pa&sa:;? 
from  Lingard,  in  which  mention  is  maiie 
of  the  killing  of  one  hundred  Irish  wc»- 
men  in  England,  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  ^  under  the  pretext  that  they 
were  Irish  Catholics,'  and  he  add>  thV 
significant  remark  that  '  the  murder  oi 
Irish  women  was  nothing  new  to  the 
Puritans  ;'  but  he  does  not  explain  tb«^ 
origin  of  the  Puritan  dislike  to  tht:^ 
women.  ^  One  hundred  and  ninety  were 
at  once  thrown  headlong  from  tht 
bridge  of  Portadown  ;  Irish  ecclet^ia^tio 
encouraging  this  deed  by  their  pre^sence. 
The  very  women,  it  is  said,  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  these  helpless  h<*^t. 
ages  ;  even  children  were  seen  plmvii:.: 
unconsciously  with  their  feeble  han<U  in 
gore.'  * 

We  are  surprised  at  the  historical  orv-i- 
ulity  of  Mr.   Murphy  in  accepting  xtt 
story  of  the  three  nundred  virgins  put : 
death  in  the  public  square  of  WexftmL 
which  was  never  heard  of  for  a  hun<ir>^. 
years  after  the  Cromwellian  cam}taii::. 
But  melancholy  as  the  narratives  of  t:.> 
book  undoubtedly  are,  it  is  only  ja^:  : 
the  memory  of  Cromwell  to  repeat  fc  * 
declaration    at    Youghal    to    the    In^i 
bishops  :  *  Give   us  one   instance   of  •  > 
man  since  my  coming  to  Ireland    n<>:    . 
arms,  massacred,  destroyed,  or  bani*^!.-- 
concerning  the  massacre  and  destni<-!     - 
of  whom  justice  hath   not  been  dont     - 
endeavoured  to  be  done '  (p.  42o).     < »  - 
only    misgiving   is   that  care   was    r   * 
taken  either  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastic^    - 
of  women  to  make  the  'justice'  a^   •;  « 
criminating  as   it  ought  to  have  Ike^-ti 
the  grounds  of  policy  and  law. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  pMK^o--. 
to  draw  certain  lessons  from  this  unspvaA.- 
ably  painful  book,  bearing  directly  qi-  . 
the  political  and  social  problemsof  *: 

*  Laacelles'  *  Liber  Monenun  Pabbo-r.r. 
HibemiBs.' 
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present  hour.  Mr.  Murphy  does  not  at- 
tempt either  to  summarize  the  results  of 
the  Cromwellian  campaign  or  to  hint  at 
its  effects  upon  the  destinies  of  Ireland. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  events  of 
history  repeat  themselves  so  accurately 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  past  is  a  toler- 
able safeguard  for  future  conduct,  while 
there  is  often  again  a  sufficient  similarity 
in  the  events  to  make  the  experience  of 
others  useful  as  a  warning  against  their 
errors.  This  observation  is  quite  ap- 
plicable in  the  present  case. 

The  lirst  lesson  is  suggested  by  the 
ease  and  thoroughness  with  which  Ireland 
was      conquered    by    Cromwell.     Nine 
months  completed  such  a  subjugation  as 
Ireland  had  never  seen.     Yet  the  Irish 
armies  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  Parliament ;  they  were  led   by 
generals  like   Owen   Roe   O'Neill,   and 
others  of  the  O'Neill  family,  who  were 
famous  in  war  ;  and  they  fought  in  their 
own  country,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
local     knowledge  and  local   sympathy. 
Yet  they  never  fought  a  single  battle 
with   Cromwell   in  the  open  field.     The 
slight  skirmishes  are  not  worth  mention. 
How  can  we  account  for  the  rapid  and 
complete  collapse  of  Irish    resistance  ? 
Something  must,  no  doubt,  be  allowed 
for  the  spirit  of  an  army  led  by  the  con- 
quering genius  of  a  Cromwell,  and  com- 
posed  of  the   veterans  of  Naseby  and 
Marston  Moor,  athirst  for  spoil   and  in- 
spired   by  fanaticism.     But    the    main 
cause   of  Irish   defeat  was  the  divisions 
that  distracted  the  country.     The  Anglo- 
Irish  Catholics  of  the  Pale  and  the  old 
Irish  Catholics  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
were  at  war  all  through  the  eight  years  of 
anarchy    which    preceded    the  visit   of 
Cromwell.  The  Confederation  of  Kilken- 
ny tried,  again  and  again,  to  remove  what 
they  called  '  a  causeless  distrust,'  but 
they  utterly  failed  ;  while  both  classes  of 
Irish    were    jealous    of    the    Royalists, 
represented  by  Ormonde  and  Inchiquin, 
who  were  Protestants.     Then,  again,  the 
old  Irish  were  divided  among  themselves, 
some  being  inclined  to  come  to  terms 
with  Cromwell  rather  than  rely  on  Or- 
monde ;  others  eager  to  patch  up  a  peace 
with  the  Anglo-Irish,  so  as  to  secure  a 
unity  of  action.     All  through  the  cam- 
paign the  Irish  gave  information  to  their 
English  enemies  (p.  388),  and  supplied 
them  with  provisions.     They  were  thus 
■SO  divided  among  themselves  that  they 
could  never  make  a  united  attempt  to 
resist  the  progress  of  the  ruthless  con- 
queror,   l^e  massacres  of  the  Drogheda 


and  Wexford  garrisons,  followed  as  they 
were  almost  immediately  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Munster  garrisons,  took  the  heart 
out  of  the  Irish  and  ended  the  war.  It 
is  quite  clear,  however,  that  if  Cromwell 
had  been  driven  out,  Ireland  could  not 
have  governed  itself  any  more  than  it  can 
at  the  present  moment.  Now  there  is  no- 
body, not  even  Mr.  Parnell,  who  ques- 
tions the  ability  of  England  to  conquer 
Ireland  again  by  the  methods  of  war  ; 
but  such  an  experiment  will  never  be 
tried  for  the  very  cause  which  procured 
the  subjugation  of  Ireland  in  1650.  The 
proclivity  to  divisions  and  quarrels  seems 
inherent  in  the  national  character.  A 
Nationalist  writer  admits  that '  the  Irish 
had  numberless  opportunities  of  estab- 
lishing their  independence,  and  lost  every 
one  of  them  by  their  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous contentions  ; '  and  Mr.  Froude 
reminds  them  that  'there  never  was  a 
time  when  there  was  not  an  abundance 
of  Irish  who  would  make  common  cause 
with  the  English.'*  Lord  Castlehaven 
says,  *  The  Irish  are  so  false  that  nobody 
is  to  be  trusted  ;  either  the  husband  or 
the  wife  are  treating  with  the  enemy  or 
in  their  camp.'  The  country  is  still 
divided.  Ulster  must  always  stand  apart 
in  her  prosperous  and  independent  isola- 
tion. The  Protestants  and  the  Catholics 
of  the  other  provinces  are  more  widely 
separated  than  ever,  while  the  Catholic 
nobility  and  gentry,  at  present  driven 
from  political  life  or  holding  a  very  par- 
tial but  precarious  place  in  politics,  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  people.  Thus  there  are  no  ele- 
ments of  union  in  the  country. 

The  next  lesson  that  the  Irish  ought  to 
learn  from  very  bitter  experience  is  that 
they  have  never  accomplished  anything 
by  force,  but  that  every  fresh  resort  to  it 
has  only  brought  increasing  disaster  and 
humiliation.  Not  to  go  further  back  than 
1641,  we  have  seen  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic nobility  and  gentry  lost  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  land,  and  that  the  country 
lost  more  than  a  third  of  its  population,  in 
eleven  years.  The  massacre  was  a  great 
blunder  as  well  as  a  great  crime.  It  has 
prejudiced  the  Irish  cause  from  that  day 
to  this.  Its  object  was  to  wrest  Ulster 
from  the  new  settlers,  but  Ulster  is  now 
the  only  part  of  Ireland  in  cordial  alli- 
ance with  England,  the  richest,  the  most 
progressive,  and  the  most  enlightened 
part  of  it.f    The  next  resort  to  force  was 

♦  *  English  in  Ireland/  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
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at  the  Bevolation,  when  the  Irish  had 
France  for  an  allj  ;  but  the  movement 
of  1688,  so  glorious  to  England,  was 
rainons  to  Ireland,  for  it  repeated  the 
slauffhters  and  confiscations  of  Cromwell, 
it  led  to  the  Penal  Laws,  which  outlawed 
the  whole  Catholic  people  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  social  life,  and  deepened  the 
chasm  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
in  Ireland.  The  next  resort  to  force  was 
in  1798,  when  the  Irish  found  allies  very 
unexpectedly  among  a  portion  of  their 
Protestant  countrymen  ;  but  that  move- 
ment was  cruelly  crushed,  but  not  before 
Protestants  and  Catholics  were  divided 
more  than  ever  by  the  religious  massa- 
ores  of  Scullabogue  and  Wexford.  The 
rebellion  of  the  United  Irishmen  caused 
the  long  delay  in  granting  Catholic 
emancipation.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
refer  to  the  insurrectionary  spurts  of 
1848  under  the  Young  Irelanders,  and  of 
1867  under  the  Fenians,  which  had  only 
the  effect  of  bringing  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  law  upon  the  leading  actors  in 
these  futile  enterprises.  Thus,  first  and 
last,  the  Irish  have  lost  everything  by 
force  as  they  have  gained  everything  by 
the  legitimate  course  of  constitutional 
agitation.  Yet  Nationalist  writers  per- 
sist  in  lauding  the  Irish  for  their  tenacity 
of  purpose,  as  if  there  were  any  merit  in 
a  purpose  that  could  never  translate  it- 
self into  solid  fact.  They  ought  to  see 
as  clearly  as  we  do  that,  in  any  form  of 
connection  between  two  distinct  but  un- 
equal countries,  Ireland  must  ever  be  de- 
pendent upon  England,  and  no  provision 
of  positive  institutions  and  no  artificial 
arrangement  can  make  the  fact  otherwise. 
Ireland,  even  if  independent,  would  still 
be  dependent  or  at  the  mercy  of  her  more 
powerful  neighbour. 

Another  lesson  is  that  the  evils  which 
Ireland  has 'been  suffering  for  many  gen- 
erations  arose  chiefly  from  the  long  delay 
of  the  union  with  this  country.  Crom- 
well understood  the  interests  that  were 
at  stake,  and  the  necessity  of  simplify, 
ing  the  political  relations  of  all  the 
three  kingdoms  by  his  great  meas- 
ure to  have  them  represented  in 
one  Imperial  Parliament.  Accordingly 
the  legislature  of  1654  contained 
thirty  representatives  from  Ireland.  But 
his  reign  was  too  short  to  test  the  practi- 
oal  value  of  his  ))olicy.  One  of  its  im- 
mediate effects  was  the  Navigation  Act, 
which  placed  Ireland,  as  regards  corn- 
larger  income-tax  than  Dublin,  the  capital  of 
the  whole  country.  The  figures  are  respect- 
ively £67,058,  £64,742. 


merce,  on  an  equal  footing  with  England, 
and  led  to  a  rapid  and  con  tin  nous  devel* 
opment  of  her  resources.  Bat  Charles 
II.  repealed  the  Act,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  those  further  restrictions  on  her 
commerce  and  trade,  at  once  so  di>as 
trous  and  so  impolitic,  that  brought  her 
down  into  the  deepest  poverty.  VTe  all 
remember  the  eloquent  pausage  of  Macau. 
lay,  in  which,  following  Clarendon,  he 
speaks  of  the  conquered  country  unfl«r 
the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell  as  beginning; 
to  wear  an  outward  face  of  prosperity, 
and  English  landowners  as  beginning  to 
complain  *  that  they  were  met  in  every 
market  by  the  products  of  Ireland  anil  to 
clamour  for  protecting  laws.'*  England 
saw  the  necessitv  of  bringing  Scotland 
into  the  union  sixty  years  after  Crom- 
well's  day,  but  refused  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Ireland  at  the  very  bame  time 
demanding  for  herself  a  similar  incor|M)r- 
ation.f  The  long  delay  of  the  anion 
onlv  created  a  deeper  estrangement, 
leading  to  fresh  complications  in  the 
political  relations  of  the  separate  king- 
doms. The  necessity  of  the  union  now  is 
still  more  unquestionable.  There  i» 
nothing  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
Irish  people  to  justify  the  conviction  thjit 
if  their  country  was  independent  it  would 
soon  become  a  cordial  ally  of  England. 
The  two  countries  would,  in  fact,  beiH»me 
a  standing  menace  to  each  other.  Tbert* 
fore  Englishmen  of  all  political  ]kartie» 
say  to  Ireland  what  the  Republicans  «>£ 
the  North  said  to  the  Southern  State< 
of  America,  *  The  union  must  be  nreMfrv- 
ed,  but  within  these  limits  there  is 
nothing  that  you  may  not  a^k  and  h<»|ie 
to  obtain  within  the  range  of  oar  legis- 
lative power.'  But  the  union  is  still 
more  necessary  on  account  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Irish  people  themselvea.  It 
is  no  longer  a  struggle  between  England 
and  Ireland,  but  between  two  differet:t 
classes  of  Irishmen  themselves  ;  not  e\eB 
a  fight  between  Protestants  and  C'atht*- 
lies,  for  religious  feeling  at  preM*nt  i« 
wonderfully  in  abeyance,  but  l>et%i«Tii 
Catholics  of  the  higher  classes  and  tb^ 
Catholics  who  till  the  ground.  Joha 
Stuart  Mill  appreciated  the  situation  et- 
actly  when  he  defined  self-govemmeat 
in  Ireland  to  mean  government  by  *  Irish- 
men ;  that  is,  almost  always  by  m«n 
with  a  strong  party  animoaity  agair.< 
some  part  of  her  population^  anles^  in- 
deed, tne  stronger  party  began  it^ 
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of  freedom  by  driving  the  whole  of  the 
weaker  party  beyond  the  seas.'  This 
was  not  the  opinion  of  an  enemy  of  the 
Irish  people.  Professor  King,  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  given  us  his  ex- 
periences of  a  visit  to  Ireland,  in  a  spirit^ 
exceedingly  favourable  to  the  people, 
frankly  says,  *I  have  great  doubts  of 
their  being  able  to  live  in  harmony  under 
any  system  of  goTernment  they  them- 
selves would  devise,'  and  accordingly  coun- 
sels them  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Liberals  of  England  as  most  capable  and 
most  inclined  to  promote  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

Another  lesson  is  suggested  by  the  re- 
lation of  the  Irish  people  to  that  great 
question  of  land,  which  Mr.  Lecky,  as 
we  have  seen,  declares  to  be  the  great 
disturbing  cause  through  every  period 
of  their  history.  He  says  very  truly, 
that  *  The  Crorawellian  settlement  is  the 
foundation  of  that  deep  and  lasting  divi- 
sion between  the  proprietary  and  the 
tenants,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
political  and  social  evils  of  Ireland.'* 
No  doubt  it  swept  away  the  old  Brehon 
tenures,  which  arrested  the  social  and 
economical  development  of  the  people  at 
an  almost  primitive  stage,  but  it  replaced 
them  by  a  tenure  which  placed  the  people 
for  two  centuries  at  the  mercy  of  a  grasp- 
ing and  greedy  proprietary,  estrang- 
ed from  the  people  by  race,  religion,  and 
feeling.  There  are  still  six  hundred 
thousand  farmers  in  Ireland.  It  has  been 
the  work  of  our  day  to  emancipate  them 
from  the  control  of  the  landlords  by  giv- 
ing them  a  sure  and  safe  interest  in  their 
tenancies.  The  proprietora  are,  no  doubt, 
still  there,  but  they  have  no  power  of 
capricious  eviction,  and  they  can  no 
longer  extort  an  unreasonable  rent.  The 
old  feudalism  has  been  destroyed.  The 
Irish  farmer  is  at  last  independent. 

There  is  just  another  closing  lesson 
which  is  more  applicable  to  ourselves 
than  to  the  Irish  people.  The  Cromwel- 
lian  settlement  was  an  almost  complete 
failure,  so  as  to  remind  one  of  Guizot's 
significant  remark  upon  Cromwell,  that 
*he  could  conquer  but  he  could  not 
found.'  It  was  based  upon  a  merciless 
proscription  of  a  whole  nation,  while  the 
Ulster  settlement  under  James  I.  suc- 
ceeded, because  it  found  a  place,  though 
an  inferior  one,  in  the  plan  of  the  plan- 
tation for  the  Irish  people.  No  enter- 
prise can  ever  succeed  which  does  not 
provide  foi:  the  interests  of  all  classes  in 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  174. 


a  nation.  This  is  a  well  established 
political  axiom.  But  we  now  know,  by 
bitter  experience,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
utterly  to  undo  the  wrong  that  we  have 
done.  We  may  be  inclined  to  complain 
of  the  tendency  of  a  book  like  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's to  revive  the  recollections  of 
this  wrong  in  the  memories  of  a  people 
far  too  retrospective  either  for  their  com- 
fort or  their  progress.  But  we  ought  to 
recollect  that  the  sense  of  injustice  in  the 
Irish  mind  might  have  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished,if  the  policy  pursued  during  the  cen- 
tury that  intervened  between  the  time  of 
Swift  and  the  time  of  Grey  had  not  been 
what  it  was.  The  Irish  people  still  speak 
indignantly  of  the  penal  laws  as  having 
darkened  the  intellect  and  degraded  the 
honour  of  the  nation  ;  but  these  laws, 
because  they  were  ineffective  through 
official  connivance,  did  not  produce  any- 
thing like  the  mischief  wrought  by  the 
proscription  of  trade  and  commerce 
which  impoverished  the  whole  nation. 
Besides,  while  nobody  now  ventures  to 
justify  or  excuse  the  penal  laws,  it  is  not 
convenient  or  wise  to  forget  that  the 
system  of  governing  exclusively  by  Eng- 
lish ideas,  long  so  regnant  in  the  political 
life  of  these  kmgdoms,  has  only  recently 
been  abandoned  ;  while  the  administra- 
tive ascendancy  of  Protestantism  in  a 
Catholic  country  is  still  practically  un- 
broken, though  it  is  no  longer  exercised 
for  the  oppression  or  injury  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  may  think  that  the  apparently 
irreconcilable  attitude  of  the  Irish  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  fifty  years 
ago  than  at  a  time  when  there  is  such  an 
evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Impenal 
Parliament  to  rectify  past  injustice,  and 
provide  for  the  genuine  welfare  of  Irish- 
men, But  the  smart  of  injustice  rankles 
long  after  the  worst  part  of  it  disap- 
pears, and  there  is  much  reason  for  our 
exercising  patience  with  what  we  may 
regard  as  the  insolence  and  intolerance 
displayed  by  the  Irish  of  to-day.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  concessions,  we 
cannot  allow  the  empire  to  be  broken  up 
because  the  Englishmen  of  two  centuries 
ago  were  tyrants  of  the  worst  kind  in 
Ireland.  We  offer  our  Irish  fellow-sub- 
jects a  fair  share  in  the  government  of 
every  part  of  these  kingdoms,  while  we 
have  already  carried  the  policy  of  defer- 
ring to  Irish  convictions  farther  tlian  it 
has  yet  been  carried  in  relation  to  Eng- 
land  and  Scotland.  But  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  must  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards.  t.  c.  d. 
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Abt.  VI. — TTie  Four-hundredth  Birth- 
day of  Luther. 

The  Beforrnation  in  its  Relatiofi  to  Mo- 
dem Thought  and  Knowledge.  The 
Hibbert  Lectures  for  1883.  By 
Charlss  Bbabd,  B.A.  WilliamB 
and  Norgate. 

In    the    noble    monument    at    Worms, 
among  the  figures   in  bronze  which  are 

£rouped  about  the  colossal  statue  of 
uther,  stand  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Savon- 
arola, and  Reuchlin.  It  is  right  that 
these  forerunners  of  the  Reformation 
should  hold  this  place  of  honour,  on  ac- 
count of  the  leavening  influence  that  went 
forth  from  their  lives  and  work.  Yet  the 
movement  of  Luther  holds  no  conscious 
or  proximate  relation  to  either  of  these 
leaders.  With  Reuchlin,  to  be  sure,  an 
older  contemporary,  the  chief  of  the 
Humanists  in  Germany,  one  who  en- 
couraged Biblical  studv,  and  fought  out 
a  sharp  contest  with  the  Dominican  in- 
quisitors with  whom  Luther  was  to  do 
battle,  the  Saxon  Reformer  may  be  said 
to  be  somewhat  atfiliated.  Yet  Reuchlin 
did  not  teach  Luther  his  doctrine,  and 
himself  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  old 
Church.  His  greatest  service  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause — direct  service,  we  mean, 
for  his  indirect  service  as  the  promoter 
of  letters  and  the  foe  of  intolerant  super- 
stition merits  all  praise — was  the  gift  of 
Melanchthon,  his  relative  whom  he  sent 
in  his  early  youth  to  Wittenberg  with 
his  patriarchal  blessing.  Melanchthon, 
like  Erasmus,  was  not  of  the  stuff  of 
which  pioneers  in  a  revolution  are  made. 
But  his  work  in  behalf  of  learning  and 
education,  in  which  he  was  the  comple- 
ment of  Luther,  is  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated as  time  goes  on.  '  The  Preceptor 
of  Germany,'  the  St.  John  of  the  Refor- 
mation, did  a  work  for  religion  and 
science — a  work  of  his  own— of  inestim- 
able value.  As  to  the  other  three  famous 
Reformers  before  the  time  above  named, 
Luther's  enterprise  had  no  genetic  rela- 
tion to  either  of  them.  It  was  long  before 
Luther  knew  anything  of  Huss.  In  the 
convent  at  Erfurt,  he  casually  looked  into 
a  volume  of  his  sermons,  and  found  the 
doctrine  so  good  that  he  inferred  that 
Huss  must  have  abjured  it,  and  been  pat 
to  death  for  his  apostasy.  In  the  dispu- 
tation at  Leipsic  he  was  bold  enouffh  to 
say  that  among  the  propositions  held  by 
Huss  and  oondemnea  at  Constance,  there 
were  some  that  were  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical.    He  does  not  hesitate  to  place 


Huss  among  his  predecessors  in  witness- 
ing to  true  doctrine.  Yet  his  laudation  of 
the  Bohemian  martyr  is  Qualified.  He  savs 
of  him  in  the  '  Table  Talk  : '  '  He  has 
grubbed  out  and  rooted  out  some  th<Hrn.N 
weeds,  and  briars  in  the  vineyard  of 
Christ,  and  attacked  the  abuses  and 
wretched  conduct  under  the  Pope ;  bat 
I,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  have  come  into  thtr 
open,  well-ploughed  field,  and  atta<cked 
and  overthrown  the  Pope's  doctrin*?.' 
For  Wickliffe,  with  whom  he  had  lev 
acquaintance,  he  had  less  respect ;  and 
Melanchthon,  in  a  lettle  to  Myconins  in 
1530,  professes  to  find  manv  errors  in 
him,  and  to  miss  the  great  doctrine  of 
righteousness  by  faith.  Neither  of  the 
Saxon  leaders  was  familiar  enough  with 
the  English  Reformer  to  do  him  full  jus- 
tice. In  another  passage  of  the  *  Table 
Talk,'  Luther  says  of  both  Wickliffe  and 
Huss,  'They  assailed  life,'  or  condnct^ 
<  under  the  Papacy  ;  but  I  attacked  noi 
principally  the  life,  but  the  doetriDe.* 
For  Savonarola,  Luther  acquired  a  sin- 
cere  respect ;  and  published,  with  an  a|>. 
preciative  preface,  his  tract  on  the 
nfty -first  Psalm. 

If  Luther  derived  no  immediate  im- 
pulse from  these  mighty  men  who  did  ^o 
much  to  pave  the  way  for  the  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  Protestantism,  it  i« 
equally  true  that  he  did  not  owe  hi» 
views  and  experiences  of  the  gospel  to 
the  previous  teaching  of  men  compara- 
tively enlightened,  like  John  Wewrl. 
who  belonged  to  the  feneration  previooi. 
When  he  read  Wessel's  writings,  he  wa» 
astonished  to  find  them  so  nearly  ci>n- 
sonant  with  his  own  opinions.  To  ac 
earlier  Reformer,  who  deserves  the  place 
which  he  holds  in  the  Worms  monument, 
Luther  was,  in  an  unconscious  and  r«- 
mote  way,  largely  indebted.  This  t* 
Peter  Waldus.  The  Waldenses  before 
the  Reformation  were  not  so  free  from 
the  errors  of  Rome,  nor  so  near  to  xhr 
Protestant  creed,  as  they  hare  beec 
commonly  thought  to  have  been,  and  ^ 
they  actually  became  after  the  new  light 
shone  upon  them.  But,  not  to  speak  <-f 
their  opposition  to  corrupt  naages  in  ibe 
Church,  they  helped  to  bring  Oie  Scrip- 
tures into  honour.  Connected  w:*.i 
them  is  a  series  of  movements,  proceed- 
ing from  different  oentres,  and  extending 
through  the  fifteenth  century,  which  tn* 
dicate  a  growing  desire  to  get  at  th« 
Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptoiesy  and,  as 
the  same  time,  ministering  to  that  ermv  • 
ing.  Within  less  than  a  centoir  previ- 
ous to  Lttther,  not  less  than   loancec 
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editions  of  the  whole  Bible  were  printed 
in  High  German — varied  forms  of  one 
translation — and  four  in  Low  German. 
There  had  been  one  or  more  complete 
translations  into  the  veimaoalar  both  in 
France  and  Italy.  This  is  remarkable, 
although,  as  was  true  of  Luther  for  a 
long  time  during  his  monastic  experi- 
ence, only  select  portions  of  the  Bible 
were  known  generally  even  to  inquisitive 
readers.  There  was  thus  a  religious  as- 
piration which  prompted  men  to  come 
directly  to  the  Scriptures.  Besides  this, 
there  was  the  great  literary  movement, 
the  rival  of  learning,  which,  in  Germany 
especially,  but  also  m  the  other  countries, 
was  attended  by  an  eager  curiosity  to 
explore  the  sacred  books.  It  might  be 
an  intellectual  and  scholastic  motive  ; 
but  a  religious  and  theological  interest 
was  generally  mingled  with  it.  The 
publication  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek  by  Erasmus  was  one  fruit  of  the 
ardent  wish  to  commune  face  to  face 
with  the  Biblical  authors. 

Of  course,  in  tracing  to  its  source 
Luther's  movement  and  his  theology, 
the  influence  of  Augustine  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  an  important  factor.  No 
Augustinian  monk  ever  deserved  better 
to  wear  the  title  by  which  his  order  was 
distinguished  than  the  monk  of  Erfurt 
and  Wittenberg.  He  not  only  wore  the 
garb  of  the  order,  as  on  the  occasion 
when  he  stood  before  the  imperial  Diet 
at  Worms,  but  on  the  great  topics  of  sin 
and  grace  he  was  steeped  in  the  teaching 
of  the  foremost  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 
After  the  Bible,  Augustine  was  the 
teacher  whom  he  valued  most.  Yet  the 
proximate  and  principal  source  of  the 
religious  experience  of  Luther,  and  of 
the  Lutheran  revolt  against  the  doctrine 
of  Rome,  is  in  the  German  mystics  of  the 
preceding  period — in  Tauler  and  in  other 
men  of  the  same  type.  These  were  the 
apostles  of  a  most  spiritual  religion. 
Not  rebelling  against  the  authority  of 
Popes  and  Councils,  having  no  quarrel 
with  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  they  still  yearned  for  a 
more  direct  insight  into  the  gospel,  a 
closer  personal  communion  with  God, 
and  with  Christ,  and  with  the  world  in- 
visible. It  is  in  this  class  of  writers  and 
preachers — not  losing  sight  of  mediaeval 
prototypes,  like  St.  Bernard  in  one  as- 
pect of  his  character  and  activity — that 
we  are  to  seek  for  the  seed  of  the  gospel, 
new  and  yet  old,  which  came  forth  out  of 
the  heart  of  Luther,  and  awoke  a  re- 
sponse in  so  many  souls.   One  who  would 


find  the  germs  of  his  inmost  thoughts  on 
this  subject  should  peruse  the  little  mys- 
tical book — his  partiality  for  which  has 
made  it  famous — the  *  Deutsche  Theol- 
ogia.'  From  this  *  noble  little  book,'  as 
he  calls  it  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of 
it  which  he  published  in  1518,  next  to 
the  Bible  and  St.  Augustine,  he  had 
learned  more  than  from  any  other  book 
^  what  God,  Chi-ist,  man,  and  all  things 
are.'  The  keynote  of  this  book  is  thQ 
idea  that  the  life  and  joy  of  the  soul  are 
in  the  sinking  of  self  in  an  absolute  sur- 
render of  the  will  to  God.  *I-ness' 
{Ichheit)y  *  selfhood '  {Selbstheit),  *  me  ' 
and  *  mine,'  involve  sin,  misery,  death. 
All  things,  the  author  tells  us, 
are  essentially  in  God  ;  more  essentially 
than  in  themselves.  ^The  old  man  is 
egoism '  {Ichehit)  and  disobedience  ;  the 
new  man  is  Christ  and  obedience.  Obedi- 
ence in  Adam  went  down  and  died,  and 
in  Christ  is  risen  and  become  alive.  Man 
must  go  through  hell  to  enter  heaven  ; 
that  is  to  sav,  when  one  feels  himself 
unworthy  of  anv  comfort  or  blessing 
from  God  or  His  creatures,  and  feels 
himself  absolutely  worthless  and  lost, 
and  when  he  willingly  accepts  this  lot, 
giving  up  self  with  an  utter  resignation, 
then  heaven — the  heaven  of  peace,  seren- 
ity, and  union  to  God— comest  to  him. 
God  does  not  leave  him  in  this  hell  of 
despair,  but  accepts  him,  seeing  that  he 
desires  not  self,  but  only  the  eternal  good. 
The  soul  of  Christ,  it  is  said,  must  go 
through  hell  before  it  reaches  heaven.  In 
this  He  is  our  prototype.  Though  He 
was  without  sin,  there  was  in  Him  a  total 
self-surrender  and  absorption  in  the  Di- 
vine will.  In  this  life  man  is  between 
heaven  and  hell ;  he  can  turn  to  which 
he  wilL  For  the  more  there  is  of  self- 
hood (JEigenschaft),  the  more  there  is  of 
hell  and  wretchedness  ;  the  less  of  his 
own  will,  the  less  of  hell,  and  the  nearer 
is  the  soul  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

These  specimens  are  but  glimpses  of  a 
strain  of  thought  not  unfamiliar  to  those 
conversant  with  the  literature  of  mysti- 
cism, yet  full  of  profound  and  penetrat- 
ing suggestion.  Much  as  Luther  owed 
to  the  mystical  preachers  and  writers, 
and  glad  as  he  was  to  own  the  obligation, 
it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  think  that 
he  blindly  followed  them,  or  reproduced 
their  doctrine  without  vital  modification. 
The  character  of  that  modification  has 
been  accurately  pointed  out  in  Dorner's 
excellent  work  on  Protestant  Theology. 
Luther  brought  the  ethical  element  into 
mystical  theology.     Conformably  to  the 
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Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Crala- 
tians,  and  to  the  other  New  Testament 
scriptures,  he  laid  emphasis  upon  sin  as 
•involving  ^uilt.  Sin  he  vividly  discerned 
in  its  relation  of  antagoninm  to  law.  The 
state  of  condemnation  in  which  men  are — 
a  fact  not  overlooked,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
mystical  school — assumed  in  Luther's  ex- 
perience,  and  hence  in  his  teaching,  a  I 
new  prominence.  The  result  was  that 
in  his  theology  personality  in  man  was 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into  the  back- 
ground.  A  pantheistic  mode  of  thought 
into  which  mysticism,  with  its  idea  of 
the  voluntary  self-annihilation  of  the 
creature,  is  always  liable  to  drift,  was  a 
danger  to  which  Luther  was  not  exposed. 
But  the  union  of  Christ  with  mankind, 
in  which  He  takes  on  His  heart  the 
whole  burden  that  rests  upon  us,  our 
union  with  him,  in  which  all  that  is  His 
becomes  ours — these  are  fundamental 
thoughts  in  Luther's  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. Recent  theology,  as  seen  in  Schleier- 
macher  and  his  school,  and  in  writers 
like  McLeod  Campbell  andBushnell,  has 
exerted  itself  to  penetrate  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  elements  of  the  atonement. 
The  identification  of  Christ,  in  sympathy 
with  the  lost  race  of  which  He  was  a 
member,  and  with  God  under  whose  con- 
demnation they  lay,  and  the  identification 
of  the  believer  with  Christ,  in  sympathy 
with  His  spirit  and  achievement,  have 
been  impressively  set  forth.  But  all  this 
may  be  found  in  Luther,  presented  with 
an  unrivalled  depth  of  feeling  and  energy 
of  expression.*  The  grand  discovery  of 
Luther  was  the  discovery  of  the  function 
of  faith  in  salvation.  Faith,  as  bringing 
the  soul  into  immediate  union  with  God 
and  with  Christ,  and  as  lifting  the  be- 
liever out  of  the  legal  into  the  hlial  rela- 
tion, is  the  one  theme  of  which  the  Re- 
former never  tires.  In  the  room  of 
righteousness  by  law  or  human  merit,  ho 
proclaimed  the  righteousness  of  faith 
against  the  judaizing  Christianity  of  the 
time,  as  Paul  had  done  in  his  day.  The 
charge  of  antinomianism  is  as  groundless 
when  directed  against  one  as  against  the 
other  of  these  preachers  of  truth.  Prosaic 
or  partisan  interpreters  may  pervert  the 
paradoxical  assertions  in  which  Luther 
promulgates  his  cardinal  doctrine,  but 
the  same  is  equally  possible  in  the  case 
of  Paul.     If  Luther's  doctrine  was  actu- 


♦  Passages  on  this  topic  from  Luther,  of 
much  interest,  may  be  found  in  Dorner^s 
'  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
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ally  abused,  so  was  Paul's  in  the  ancient 
Church.    Witness  the  heresy  of  Marcioo. 

A  believer  (writes  Luther,  is  a  new  creature, 
a  new  tree  ;  therefore,  all  those  sayings  in 
vogue  in  the  law  do  not  belong  here :  as.  *  A 
believer  should  {soil)  do  good  works.'  As  it 
is  not  rightly  said,  ^  The  sun  ought  to  shine/ 

*  A  good  tree  should  bring  forth  good  fruit,* 

*  Three  and  e^\Gn  should  be  ten.'  For  it  is 
not  true  that  the  sun  should  shine  ;  it  d<x»s  it 
by  nature,  unbidden,  for  it  is  made  for  that,* 
&c.  Will  you,  then,  understand  it  thu>  :  *  If 
there  is  a  sun,  it  should  shine  ; '  '  If  thou  be- 
lie vest,  thou  must  do  good  works/  This  is 
said  of  a  discoloured,  obscured  faith  and  sun  ; 
of  the  right  faith  and  sun  it  would  U*  a  lu- 
dicrous way  of  talking. 

As  under  the  teaching  of  Paul,  so  under 
that  of  Luther,  false  ideas  and  ceremonies 
fell  away  at  the  dissolving  touch  of  this 
one  central  principle  :  the  mediation  of  a 
human  priesthood,  masses  to  eke  out  the 
atonement,  penances  and  purgatorial 
inflictions,  the  cidttis  of  Mary  anil  of 
the  saints,  monasticism  and  other 
ascetic  practices,  the  compulsory  rule  of 
celibacy,  works  of  supererogation  ;  in 
short,  whatever  is  properly  included  un- 
der *  the  errors  of  Romanism,' 

In  the  magnifying  of  Divine  agency 
against  Pelagian  tenets,  Luther,  and  at 
the  outs*  t  Melanchthon,  who  went  fully 
as  far,  threw  out  extravagant  assertions 
:is  to  the  absolute  impotency  of  men  and 
the  direct  agency  of  God  even  in  the 
origination  of  their  sinful  desires.  They 
pushed  these  views  farther  than  even 
Calvin  did  at  a  later  day.  This  opinion, 
as  is  well  known,  Melanchthon  essen- 
ti«ally  modified,  partly  on  account  of  the 
arguments  of  Erasmus,  and  introduced 
the  synergistic  th^^ory  of  grace — the 
theory  of  a  joint  action  of  grace  and 
free-will.  Notwithstanding  Luther'-*  ex- 
aggerated statements  on  this  matter  of 
Divine  agency,  the  vulnerable  point 
which  Erasmus  was  not  slow  to  detect, 
the  Reformer's  whole  conception  of  free- 
dom as  the  ideal  attained  through  faith 
and  sonship,  is  far  above  the  conceptions 
of  Erasmus.  Luther's  vehemence  in 
aiiirming  a  dependence,  whicli  w<mld 
logically  swec])  away  aoconntableneHs, 
must  be  put  in  the  same  category  with 
his  violent  denunciations  of  Aristotle, 
and  numerous  other  instances  of  intern* 
perate  speech  and  over-statement. 

Luther's  course  on  the  sacramental 
qnestion  is  very  significant,  as  bearing  on 
his  general  character  as  a  theologian. 
Nothing  in  liis  whole  career  is  so  grievous 
to  Christians  of  the  Protestant  faith 
now  as  his  treatment  of  Zwingit,  espe- 
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cially  his  refusal  to  join  hands  with  him 
at  Marburg,  when  the. rough  but  honei^t 
Swiss  leader,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of- 
fered him  fellowship.  It  is  well  known 
that  Luther's  dislike  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Swiss  at  critical  moments  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  combination  of  both  classes 
of  Protestants  against  the  armed  aggres- 
sion of  the  common  antagonist.  No  one 
will  question  that  Luther  on  this  subject 
indulged  at  times  in  opprobrious  and 
needlessly  offensive  language.  Worse 
than  this,  he  endangered  the  great 
cause  which  he  had  at  heart  when  he 
wrote,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Venetians, 
that  transubstantiation  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  Zwinglian  tenet.  Never- 
theless, there  is  danger  here  of  a  hasty 
and  two  unfavourable  judgment.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mass 
had  been  from  of  old  the  central  act  of 
worship.  When  the  Reformers  dropped 
the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous  transior 
mation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  they  had 
thrown  upon  them  the  tremendous  task 
of  formulating  their  own  view.  The  in- 
terest that  centred  on  this  subject  in  that 
day  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Cal- 
vinism itself  has  been  defined  as  a  par- 
ticular view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Nor 
is  this  definition  inapt  as  regards  Calvin- 
ism in  its  earlier  stages,  before  the  Ar- 
minian  controversy,  and  before  predes- 
tination became  a  bone  of  contention 
with  Lutherans.  Luther  felt  most  deep- 
ly the  importance  of  the  objective  means 
of  grace.  In  the  Word  and  the  Sacra- 
ments Christ  is  offered  to  men  still  as  a 
living  reality.  Luther  dreaded  every- 
thing that,  as  he  thought,  tended  to  re- 
solve religion  and  religious  experience 
into  a  process  of  one's  own  mind,  instead 
of  a  process  related  to,  and  dependent 
on,  the  objects  of  faith,  to  which  alone 
life-giving  efficacy  belongs.  To  make 
the  benefit  of  the  Euchanst  consist  in 
the  pious  recollections  awakened  by  it  in 
the  recipient,  he  felt  to  be  a  subjective 
extreme,  frigid  in  its  character,  and  dan- 
gerous in  its  tendency.  It  sounds  strange 
to  hear  Luther  denounce  the  Sacrament- 
arians  as  '  enthusiasts  '  and  '  visionaries ' 
— Schwdrmer,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
styling  them.  We  should  rather  expect 
that  he  would  stigmatize  their  theory  as 
rationalistic.  And  this,  in  fact,  he  not 
unfrequently  does.  It  was  a  sort  of 
Rationalism  that  he  himself  seemed  to 
discern  in  Zwingli,  and  this  it  was  that 
excited  his  fears  and  his  repugnance. 
Zwingli  appeared  to  him  to  be  too  much 
the  child  of  the  Renaissance,  too  Eras- 


mian.  Yet  his  meaning  in  hurling  the 
epithets  above  referred  to  is  clear.  He 
had  first  met  the  mnemonic  view  of  the 
Supper  in  Carlstadt.  It  was  associated 
in  ins  mind  with  the  one-sided  mysticism 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  discarding 
the  letter  and  makmg  everything  of  the 
'  spirit,'  threatened  to  dissever  faith  and 
devotion  from  the  guidance  of  the  re- 
vealed Word  and  the  objective  means  of 
grace,  and  to  leave  the  individual  ta 
light  his  own  fire,  which  would  very 
likely  turn  out  to  be  a  wild-fire.  We  may 
regret  that  Luther  and  his  associates  failed 
to  extend  a  fraternal  toleration  to  the 
followers  of  ZwinglL  We  can  see  the 
•rror  into  which  they  fell,  of  supposing 
that  in  order  to  fellowship  there  must 
be  coincidence  in  all  points  of  doctrine. 
This  error,  it  should  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, Luther  did  not  always  cling  to  ; 
for  sometimes  he  showed  a  readiness  to 
allow  important  differences,  if  only  the 
articulus  stantis  et  cadentis  ecclesice  was- 
maintained.  But  even  as  to  his  intoler- 
ant treatment  of  the  Swiss  when  the 
common  cause  was  in  peril,  we  ought  not 
to  overlook,  as  Ranke  has  observed,  the 
infiuence  for  good  which  on  the  whole 
flowed  from  the  Reformers'  stubborn 
adhesion  to  principle,  and  to  what  they 
considered  truth  and  duty,  in  the  face  of 
the  strongest  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency. 

There  is  one  problem  in  connection  with 
Luther's  theology  which  bears  directly 
on  present  inquiries  and  controversies. 
How  is  the  *  formal  principle,'  as  the 
Germans  term  it,  of  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  to  be  adjusted  to  the  *  ma- 
terial principle '  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  ?  What  was  Luther's  doctrine  aa 
to  the  Bible?  The  freedom  which  he 
used  in  rejecting  certain  books  of  the 
canon,  and  in  commenting  on  particular 
passaffes,  induces  the  inquiry.  What  was 
his  criterion  of  judgment  on  these  points? 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  others  have 
done  before  and  since,  imputed  to  him  a 
rationalistic  treatment  of  Holy  Writ. 
Hamilton,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom 
of  not  quoting  his  authorities  at  second 
hand,  brought  forward  from  Bossuet  gar- 
bled citations  out  of  Luther  on  the  Ser- 
vitude of  the  Will.  He  made  the  mis- 
take of  imputing  to  Luther  the  remark 
that,  as  for  the  book  of  Ezra,  he  would 
throw  it  into  the  Elbe,  an  observation 
not  made  respecting  Ezra,  but  respecting 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Esdras.  Against 
these  and  other  like  accusations,  and 
against  the  general  charge  of  rationalism. 
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Julias  Hare  very  saccessfully  vindicated 
Luther.     In    truth,  if    rationalism      be 
taken  to  imply  a  usurpation  by  the  un- 
derstanding of  functions  which  it  ought 
to  share  in  common  with  the  spiritual  na- 
ture—call it    reason,  conscience,   or  the 
affections,  or  all  united — no  man  could 
be  at  a  wider  remove  from  the  rationalis- 
tic temper  than  Luther.     For  the  natural 
reason — ^that    is,  for    the    unregenerate 
reason,  the   mind    not     quickened   and 
raised  up  by  spiritual  affinities  and  aspir- 
ations—Luther has  very  little  respect,  so 
far  as  it  presumes  to  judge  in  matters  of 
religion.     The  assumption  of  philosophy 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  faith,  he  scouts.      He  is 
ready  on  every  occasion  to  denounce  it 
without  stint.     If  by  rationalism,  again, 
is  meant  incredulity  as  to  revelation,  no 
man  has  a  more  profound  homage  for 
the  Word    of  God  than  Luther.     But, 
then,  the  question    comes.  What  is  the 
Word   of  God?    Is  it  coincident  with 
the  canonical  Scriptures  ?    How  is  it  re- 
lated to  faith,  and  to  the  insight  engen- 
dered by  faith?      An  inconsistency    is 
attributed  to    Luther.     If  he    received 
the  gospel  on  the  ground  of  Scripture, 
how  could  he  get  behind  the  Scripture, 
and  provide  himself  with  a  test  which 
warranted    him    in  excluding  from  the 
canon  a  particular  book ;  for  example, 
the  Apocalypse  ?  To  solve  this  question, 
we  must  recur  to  the  steps  of  his  relig- 
ious experience.     He  became  acquainted 
with  Cnristianity  partly  from  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  and  partly  from  the 
Scriptures.    The  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
tress which  his  predominantly  legal  con- 
ception of  Christianity  left  unrelieved, 
led  him — aided  by   Staupitz  and  other 
good  counsellors — to  fasten  his  attention 
on  the  gospel  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  as 
expressed  in  the  Apostle's  Creed,    and 
finally  on  the  comforting,  illuminating, 
life-givinff  declaration  of  Paul  that  ^  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith.*    Having  this 
clue  in  his  hand,  the  Gospels,  the  Psalms, 
the  Evangelical  Prophets,  opened  their 
meaning    to    his    rejoicing    heart.     He 
found   Christ,  and    needed   no    further 
guaranty  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  as 
thus  perceived,  than  the  deliverance  and 
peace  which  it  imparted  to  his  soul.  The 
objective  Word  of  God,  and  the  subject- 
ive faith,  were  the  counterpart  of   each 
other.     Enlightened  by  this  experience, 
he  stood  on  a  plane  where  he  felt  himself 
oompetent  to  estimate  the  relative  merit, 
and  determine  the  claims,  of  those  books 
which  did  not  thus  immediately  verify 


themselves  by    the    light    and  life  that 
flowed  out  of  thenL  into  the  remorseful 
and  darkened  spirit.     He  thinks  that  the 
Epistle    of  James,    by    the  side  of  the 
Epistles    of    Paul    and    of  John,  is  an 
*  epistle  of  straw.'     He  will  *  forbid  no 
one  to  place  and  elevate  it  as  he  pleases  ; 
for  there  are  many   good  sayings  in  it.* 
But  it  dwells  on  works,  and  teaches  very 
little  of  Christ,  '  while  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
true  apostle  to  preach  Christ's  sufferings 
and  resurrection.'     Luther  adds  :  *■  That, 
too,  is  the  right  touchstone  whereby  to 
criticise    all  books,  whether  they    urge 
Christ  or  not,  for  all  Scripture  testifies  of 
Christ.  .  .  .  That  which  does  not  teach 
Christ  is    still  not  apostolic,  even  if  it 
were  the  teaching  or  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.'     Here,  then,  was  his  criterion  of 
the  canonicity  and  value  of   scriptural 
books  :  Do  they   present    Christ  in  Hia 
offices  of  love  and  mercy  ?    In  one  sense, 
this  is  a  subjective  criterion  ;  it  must  be 
applied  by  the  individual ;  the  conform- 
ity, or  disconf  ormity,  of  a  Biblical  book 
to  the  standard  must    be    determined 
by    private    judgment.     Bat  it    is    the 
judgment  of  one  who  has  been  enlight- 
ened and  moulded  by  what  Luther  called 
the  *  Capital   Books ' — the  Haiuptbikcher 
—of  the  Bible.     It  is  really,  therefore, 
an  objective  rule — it  is  the  Bible  as  a 
whole,  or  the  ^reat  essential  contents  of 
it  passing  judgment  on    the  individual 
parts.     He  first  laid  hold  of  the  gospel, 
or  rather  of  Christ,  the  merciful  Saviour, 
as  to  the  grand  outlines  of  whose    life, 
and    the  method    of  salvation  through 
Him  there  was  no  room  for  doubt.    Tie 
canonicity  of    particular  books  and  the 
degree  of  their  inspiration  might  proper- 
ly be  the  subject  of  later  investigation. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  breadth  and  suggest- 
iveness  of  Luther's  utterances,  that  in 
these  modern  days,  when  critical  ques- 
tions  are    uppermost,  and    the    nature 
and    limits    of  inspiration    are   every- 
where    discussed,    so     great     an     in- 
terest attaches  to  his  statements.   These 
topics  were  then  in  the  background.  The 
Protestant  schlolastioism    of    the   next 
following  periods,  in  its  polemical  atti- 
tude  towards  Rome,   planted  itself  on 
rigid  formulas  of  Biblical  infallibility. 
At  the  present  day,  when  these  problems 
are  considered  in  a  more  dispassionate 
and  searchinn;  way,  it  is  not  the  seven- 
teenth-century divines,  Lutheran  or  Cal- 
vinistio,  from  whom  much  light  is  ex- 
pected.     Inquisitive  scholars  revert  to 
Luther,  and  value,  if  they  do  not  always 
approve,  his  conceptions  of  the  relation 
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of  the  '  Christiau  consciousness'  to  the 
Bible.  The  conclusion,  which  is  the  real 
inference  from  his  ideas,  though  not  ex- 
plicitly drawn  by  him,  that  the  Word  of 
God  is  contained  in  tlie  Scriptures — con- 
trasted with  the  proposition  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  Scriptures — is 
adopted  by  most  of  the  principal  Ger- 
man theologians  of  the  liberal  Evangeli- 
cal school. 

We  turn  from  Luther  the  theologian 
to  Luther  as  an  ecclesiastic.  There  is 
very  little  fault  to  be  found  with  his 
principles  concerning  the  Church  and  its 
constitution.  In  his  'Address  to  the 
Christian  Noblesse  of  the  German  Na- 
tion,' at  that  early  day,  he  rejected  the 
idea  of  a  special  priesthood,  and 
emphatically  affirmed  the  universal 
priesthood,  and  with  it  the  risht 
of  self-government,  of  the  laity. 
He  laid  the  axe  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
He  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  sacerdotalism. 
When  his  movement  is  contrasted  with 
the  attempts  at  a  via  media  by  the  Ofd 
Catholics  of  our  day,  so  abortive  in  their 
character,  the  superiority  of  Luther  is 
manifest.  In  keeping  with  this  funda- 
mental idea,  the  Saxon  Reformers  main- 
tained that  it  belongs  to  the  congregation 
— ^the  body  of  laity — to  call  their  own 
ministers,  and  to  induct  them  into  office. 
If  a  company  of  laymen,  said  Luther, 
were  cast  on  a  desert  island,  they  could 
choose  their  own  minister,  and  he  would 
have  as  good  a  title  as  if  all  the  bishops 
in  the  world  had  laid  their  hands  on  him. 
Luther  denied  that  ordination  is  a  sacra- 
ment :  the  jure  divino  authority  of  bish- 
ops fell  to  the  ground,  with  the  sacra- 
mental theory  on  which  it  rested.  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  had  no  objection  to 
bishops  claiming  only  Skjure  humano  sta- 
tion, to  be  defined  by  the  Church  at  large  ; 
but  the  circumstance  that  the  bishops 
generally  remained  in  the  old  Church, 
kept  episcopacy  out  of  the  German 
Lutheran  communities.  While  Luther's 
ideas  as  to  polity  were  thus  in  the  main 
soundjhe  thought  it  impracticable  to  carry 
them  out.  The  Germans,  he  imagined, 
were  too  rough  and  unpractised  in  self- 
management  to  have  the  regulation  of 
church  affairs  left  in  their  hands.  When 
Francis  Lambert  of  Avignon  made  the 
effort  to  establish  in  Hesse  a  substantially 
congi-egational  system,  Luther  dis- 
couraged the  enterprise.  The  Synod  of 
Homberg,  in  which  Lambert's  scheme  of 
democratic  polity  was  framed,  was  held 
in  1626.  The  several  churches  were  to 
be  composed  of  truly  religious  persons 


were  to  elect  their  own  pastoi^s  and  to 
conduct  their  own  discipline.  There  was 
to  be  a  general  synod,  meeting  yearly, 
but  its  acts  were  not  to  take  the  form  of 
statutes  or  decrees.  Luther,  who  liked 
Lambert  personally,  s^nd  had  no  quarrel 
with  his  principles,  still  looked  on  the 
Hessian  movement  as  a  doctrinaire  pro- 
ceeding. He  considered  the  plan  one  of 
those  paper  constitutions,  which  —  as 
they  are  not  a  historical  growth,  as  they 
do  not  spring  out  of  the  customs  and 
conscious  aspirations  of  the  people — will 
not  take  root  among  them.  Even  the 
legislation  of  Moses,  he  said,  was  not  arti- 
ficial ;  it  was  founded  on  customs  and 
traditions  ;  it  was  a  great  thing  to  make 
a  law.  Hence  the  Homberg  plan,  so  pro- 
mising from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
fell  to  the  ground. 

In  his  thinking  on  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State,  Luther  was  not  want- 
ing in  sagacity.  He  was  not,  like  Zwingli, 
a  political  reformer.  In  the  Swiss  leader's 
mmd  religious  and  political  reform  were 
inseparably  blended.  This  was  due  very 
much  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
Swiss  communities,  but  partly  to  his  own 
native  bent.  The  Saxon  Reformers  drew 
a  sharp  line  between  the  Church  and  the 
civil  authority.  It  did  not  belong  to  the 
theologians  to  interfere  with  secular  rule. 
It  was  not  for  them  to  meddle  with 
politics.  The  things  of  CsBsar  must  be 
left  to  Caesar.  Luther  was  very  slow  to 
consent  to  any  forcible  resistance  to 
imperial  authority.  He  stood  in  the  path 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  when  he  and 
other  princes  were  anxious  to  cement  an 
armed  alliance  in  order  to  confront 
threatened  persecution  from  the  side  of 
Charles  V.  and  the  Catholic  party. 
Finally,  the  Wittenberg  Reformers 
agreed  that  good  Christians  might  stand 
by  the  Elector  in  the  defence  of  his 
rights  against  imperial  invasion.  Luther 
was  wise  in  dreading  a  bloody  conflict. 
Silent  leges  iivter  arma  ;  and  he  felt  that 
not  only  laws,  but  the  voices  of  preachers 
and  teachers  would  be  silent  amid  the 
din  of  war.  Precious  was  the  time,  in 
his  view,  when  there  was  peace,  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  gospel  to  spread  by 
the  quiet  but  powerful  agencies  that 
were  at  work  in  behalf  of  it.  The  terrible 
experiences  of  Germany,  from  the  out- 
breaking of  the  Smalcaldic  War  to  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  struggle  at  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  verify  the  views 
and  vaticinations  of  Luther. 

Both  Luther  and  Melanchthon  hated 
and  dreaded  the  tyranny  of  the  State 
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over  the  Church.  Such  a  tyranny  the 
Saxon  leaders  feared  might  come  in  the 
futnre.  In  the  hope  that  bishops  might 
be  a  partial  shield  against  it,  they  would 
have  been  willing  to  retain  a  jure  hu- 
mano  episcopacy.  When  they  deiined 
the  functions  of  the  magistrate,  especially 
at  times  when  the  Evangelical  cause 
was  menaced  with  persecution,  as  at  the 
framing  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
they  restricted  the  office  of  the  civil 
ruler  to  the  protection  of  order,  the 
guarding  of  pereon  and  property — in  a 
word,  to  the  relations  between  man  and 
man.  Souls  he  could  not  coerce  ;  con- 
sciences he  had  no  right  to  force.  Yet 
on  other  occasions  they  made  the  magis- 
trate's business  of  preserving  order  and 
promoting  the  well-being  of  his  subjects 
so  comprehensive  as  to  comprise  a  super- 
intendence of  religious  interests  and 
Church  arrangements.  Magistrates, 
they  said,  were  the  leading  members  of 
the  Church,  and,  as  such,  they  were 
entitled  to  a  predominant  influence. 
Still  further,  they  were  responsible  for 
keeping  up  a  system  of  education,  in- 
cluding Christian  training.  The  Elector, 
Luther  held,  must  require  that  the 
children  should  be  taught  the  catechism. 
Moreover,  the  civil  ruler  was  bound  to 
exclude  idolatry  from  his  dominions. 
Under  thb  head  of  Idolatry  the  mass 
was  included.  Thus,  beginning  with  the 
assumption  that  the  Christian  people 
were  too  raw  and  uneducated  to  manage 
their  own  ecclesiastical  afPairs,  the  Luth- 
eran leaders  ended  in  practically  relegat- 
ing to  the  State  supreme  control  in  this 
department.  The  Lutheran  polity  grew 
up  step  by  step,  and  almost  by  accident. 
For  example,  consistories,  so  essential  a 
feature  of  that  polity,  arose  from  the 
mixed  bodies  of  ministers  and  laymen 
which  were  constituted  by  the  princes  to 
attend  to  matrimonial  causes.  Their 
function  was  enlarged  until,  in  connec- 
tion with  superintendents,  they  absorbed 
the  major  portion  of  ecclesiastical  rule. 

But  the  princes  more  and  more 
gathered  into  their  own  hands  all  the 
functions  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of 
civil  government.  The  Jus  reformandi 
which  was  conceded  to  them  resolved 
itself  into  an  omnipotent  control  in 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  afPairs.  At 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  in  1555,  in  the 
case  of  all  seoolar  princes  the  principle 
cujus  regio  ejus  reUgio  was  recognized. 
That  is,  the  religion  of  the  community 
was  to  be  either  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
according  to    the    personal    faith    and 


choice  of  the  ruler.  To  the  great  dam- 
age of  the  Protestant  cause,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Reservation  excepted  from  this 
rule  the  ecclesiastical  princes.  Other- 
wise, as  Gieseler  says,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  it.  Protestantism  might  have 
spread  over  all  Germany.  In  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1624,  the  jus 
reformandi  was,  to  be  sure,  so  far  modi- 
fied that  every  political  community  was 
to  abide  in  the  form  of  religion  which 
existed  in  it  in  1524,  the  date  fixed  upon 
as  the  normal  year.  So  a  territorial  bar- 
rier was  built  up  between  the  two  Con- 
fessions. But  m  the  Lutheran  States 
there  was  little  restraint  on  the  control 
of  the  princes  over  the  Church  ;  and  it 
often  became  an  unbridled  and  disgust- 
ing tyranny.  Jesuits  and  theologians 
invented  theories  for  the  justification  of 
a  fact  for  which  no  valid  defence  could 
be  offered.  Some  held  to  the  ^  episcopal 
system,'  as  it  was  styled — that  the  civil 
rulers  derived  their  ecclesiastical  powers 
from  the  Emperor  by  the  Treaty  of 
Passau  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg. 
Some  contented  themselves  with  the 
supposition  that  these  powers  were  held 
by  *  devolution,'  or  were  provisionally 
granted  until  the  separated  Churches 
could  be  re-united.  Then  came  the 
^  territorial  system,'  which  made  episco- 
pal authority  a  part  of  the  old,  conceded 
jus  rejonnandi.  The  magistrate,  it  was 
held,  was  to  govern  the  Church,  but  net 
to  decide  doctrinal  disputes.  This  was 
essentially  the  Erastian  theory  which 
was  propounded  by  Thomasius,  and  the 
equivalent  of  which  was  embraced  by 
Grotius,  and,  in  England,  by  Seldea. 
Puffendorf  and  Pfaff  fell  back  on  the 
theory  of  an  imaginary  contract  by 
which  the  Church  had  committed  these 
powers  of  government  to  the  State. 
This  was  the  so-called  'colle^ial 
system.'  All  these  are  so  many  devices 
of  lawyers  to  prop  up  the  detestable 
system  of  Cdssaro-papismusy  a  system 
which  had  its  prototype  in  the  Byzaa- 
tine  despotism  that  was  set  up  for  the 
enslavement  of  the  Eastern  Church  by 
Justinian  and  his  successors.  When 
we  contemplate  the  history  of  the 
Lutheran  Churches  in  Germany  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
we  are  often  confronted  with  the  repul- 
sive spectacle  of  a  species  of  lay  popery 
exercised  by  petty  secular  potentates ; 
a  despotism  more  humiliating  and  more 
galling  than  the  yoke  of  Kome  which 
the  Informers  had  shaken  off.  In  the 
light  of  subsequent  history  we  cannot 
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attribute  to  Lather,  MelanchthoD,  and 
their  coadjutors  a  statesmanlike  char- 
acter. Organization  was  left  too  much  to 
take  care  of  itself.  No  efPectual  means 
were  taken  to  secure  the  liberty  of 
Christian  people.  The  State  was  left 
to  manage  everything.  Luther  was 
mighty  in  the  assertion  of  principles, 
and  stedfast  as  a  rock  in  abiding  by 
them  against  every  attempt  to  crush 
him.  But  he  lacked  the  genius  of 
organization.  For  a  time  everything 
was  in  disorder  in  Saxony.  Gradually 
something  like  order  in  worship  was 
secured.  But  the  arm  of  the  magistrate 
had  to  be  .invoked  and  the  result  was 
at  last  the  despotism  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

If  Luther  did  less  than  one  could  de- 
sire for  the  organization  of  the  German 
Church,  no  individual,  perhaps,  ever  did 
so  much  as  he  for  the  spiritual  edification 
of  a  people.  Nothing  gives  one  a  more 
striking  impression  of  his  fertility  and  of 
the  extent  of  his  resources  than  to  be- 
hold him,  while  in  the  midst  of  a  battle 
that  agitated  Christendom,  taking  time 
to  compose  works  for  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of  his  countrymen,  works  of  a 
positive  cast,  wholly  apart  from  a  merely 
polemical  intent.  A  Christian  poet,  he 
wrote  grand  hymns,  which  since  his  day 
have  been  the  vehicle  for  the  outpouring 
of  the  religious  feelings  of  millions  of 
hearts.  They  have  been  sung  in  the 
household,  in  the  church,  and  by  armies 
in  the  field.  Congregational  singing  in 
the  German  churches  was  the  creation  of 
Luther.  Then  his  manuals  of  instruction 
have  inculcated  in  myriads  of  minds  the 
main  facts  and  truths  of  the  gospel,  ex- 
pressed in  a  homebred  dialect  which 
<3ome8  home  to  every  German  heart.  But 
the  signal  literary  achievement  of  Lather 
is  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  Nothing 
less  can  be  said  of  this  work  than  that  it 
made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
-German  tongue,  and  is  the  fountain-head 
of  the  modem  vernacular  literature. 
Luther  pondered  thoroughly  the  proper 
-duty  of  a  translator.  He  understood  it 
well.  He  did  not  undervalue  accuracy. 
He  took  pains,  as  he  emphatically  asserts, 
to  secure  precision,  especially  in  cases 
where  it  was  of  particular  moment.  But 
he  was  bent  on  producing  a  book  that, 
while  sufficiently  faithful  to  the  original, 
should  be  neither  Hebrew  nor  Greek, 
but,  through  and  through,  German. 
Familiar  from  early  life  with  the  tongue 
of  the  common  people,  he  took  the 
trouble,  nevertheless,  to  confer  with  any- 


body who  could  give  him  light  as  to  the 
significance  of  phrases  and  idioms.  The 
prophets  and  apostles,  cost  what  effort  it 
might,  were  to  be  made  to  speak  German. 
He  refers  to  the  struggle  which  it  cost 
him  to  make  Job  *  reden  Deutsch.'  But 
*  reden  Deutsch,'  Job  must,  be  his  reluc- 
tance ever  so  great.  No  modern  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  the  Eng- 
lish Authorized  Version,  •  can  compare 
with  Luther's  in  idiomatic  force  and 
beauty,  and  in  rhythmical  flow.  The 
recent  revision  of  King  James's  version 
of  the  New  Testament  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  signally  accurate  translation. 
Whatever  may  be  still  doubtful  in  the 
field  of  textual  criticism,  it  will  be  dis- 
puted by  very  few  that  the  text  on 
which  it  is  founded  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  teasJtus  receptus.  If  there 
be  one  point  on  which  the  learned  Re- 
visers have  failed  of  success,  it  is  from 
overlooking  Luther's  principle,  that  a 
version  for  the  people  must  be  full  of  the 
life  and  juice  of  the  language  into 
which  it  is  made,  Matthew  Arnold's 
witty  observation  that  *the  aorist  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
aorist,'  contains  a  store  of  truth.  Of 
Luther's  wonderful  power,  and  of  the 
vast  and  indelible  impression  which  he 
left  on  the  German  ^  people,  no  one  has 
more  impressively  spoken  than  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  modern  school  of 
Catholic  theologians,  the  chief  of  the 
Old  Catholics,  Dr.  Dollinger.  This 
tribute  is  the  more  remarkable  as  coming 
from  a  life-long  opponent  of  Luther  and 
of  Protestanism,  who,  not  to  speak  of 
minor  publications,  had  given  to  the 
world  three  copious  volumes  of  polemi- 
cal matter  against  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment. Dollinger  dwells  on  the  versatility 
of  Luther,  his  complete  comprehension 
of  the  German  nature.  '  Heart  and  mind 
of  the  Germans  were  in  his  hand  like  the 
lyre  in  the  hand  of  the  musician.'  He 
speaks  of  Luther's  irresistible  eloquence, 
which  earned  everything  before  it. 
'Even  those  Germans,'  adds  Dbllinger, 
'who  abhorred  him  as  the  principal 
heretic  and  seducer  of  the  nation,  cannot 
escape  ;  they  must  discourse  with  his 
words,  think  with  his  thoughts.'  This 
last  remark  is  perfectly  true  ;  the  litera- 
ture which  since  Luther's  day  has  been 
composed  against  him  shows  in  its  phra- 
seology and  matter  the  deep  mark  which 
he  made  on  the  German  mind. 

No  other  of  the  great  men  who  were 
active  in  the  Reformation,  and  perhaps 
no   theologian   since   the   Christian  era 
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began,  has  so  mach  as  Luther  attracted 
attention  and  interest  among  men  gene- 
rally, without  as  well  as  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church — from  the  literary  class, 
and  also  from  the  common  people.  The 
influence  of  Knox  in  Scotland  might,  in 
some  respects,  be  likened  to  that  of  the 
German  Reformer.  But  the  range  of 
Knox's  special  influence  is  comparatively 
narrow.  The  character  of  his  power, 
too,  is  comparatively  restricted.  Luther 
is  many-sided  ;  he  touches  human  na- 
ture on  every  side.  Calvin's  power  was 
very  great,  and  still  counts  as  a  consid- 
erable force  in  the  realm  of  thought. 
But  Calvin,  it  need  not  be  said,  never 
excited  the  general  sympathy  which  the 
name  of  Luther  always  evokes.  Calvin's 
temper  was  sharp  ;  his  vocabulary  of 
vituperative  language  is  copious.  Lu- 
ther, however,  excels  him  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  sometimes  deals  in  coarser  as 
well  as  fiercer  abuse  than  is  ever  found 
in  Calvin.  But  Calvin  had  a  natural 
acerbity  of  temper,  which  is  more  apt  to 
repel  than  all  the  loud,  down-right  scold- 
ing of  Luther.  One  has  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  Luther,  with  all  the  stormy 
philippics  which  he  thimdered  against 
false  doctrine,  would  never  have  taken 
part  in  the  execution  of  Servetus. 
in  Luther  there  were  deep  wells 
of  genial  feeling,  an  inexhaustible  fount 
of  humour,  a  quick  sympathy  with  men, 
women,  and  children  of  every  grade,  and 
even  with  the  birds  and  dimib  animals,  a 
delight  in  the  starry  heavens  and  the 
flowers,  which  betoken  the  breadth  of 
his  nature.  He  knew  how  to  plav  as  well 
as  to  labour.  He  was  fond  of  music, 
liked  to  work  at  a  bench  with  tools,  and 
fled  to  his  garden  for  relaxation  from 
care.  Calvin,  the  logical  thinker,  the  de- 
termined iconoclast,  the  resolute  organ- 
izer and  disciplinarian,  the  acute  and  re- 
fined scholar,  was  great  in  his  way  ;  but 
he  does  not  move  the  world's  heart.  Me- 
lanchthon  was  a  scholar.  Within  a  large 
but  limited  circle,  composed  of  those  who 
appreciate  the  value  of  learning  and  edu- 
cation, and  prize  a  wise  moderation  of 
judgment,  he  will  ever  command,  as  he 
deserves,  the  highest  esteem.  He  is 
another  Erasmus,  penetrated  more  deeply 
with  the  evangelical  spirit,  though  not 
endowed  with  the  unrivalled  wit  of  the 
prince  of  the  humanists. 

After  all,  the  secret  of  the  enthusiasm 
which,  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
four  centuries,  stirs  the  heart  at  the  re- 
collection of  Luther,  is  the  heroic  spirit 
that  belonged  to  him.  Whatever  he  was, 


or  was  not,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
was  the  hero  of  the  Reformation.     The 
theory  of  the  molecular  constitution  of 
the  mind  and  will   has  not  yet  come  to 
prevail  to  such  an   extent  as  to  quench 
the  admiration  which  is  called  forth  by 
daring  in  behalf  of  a  righteous  cause.    It 
is  said  that  in  the  case  of  any  new  inven- 
tion or  discovery,  it  will  be'  found  that 
some  one  at  an  earlier  day  has  suggested 
or  intimated  it.     But  he  wears  the  laurel 
who  believes  the  new  truth  so  strongly, 
or  on  whom  the  new  truth  seizes  with  so 
firm  a  grasp,  that  he  makes  it  practical — 
makes  other  minds  see  it  and  feel  it.  The 
corruptions  of  doctrine  and  custom  in  the 
Roman  Church  had  before  been  pointed 
out  by  others.     It  was  nothing  new  to 
complain   of  the  sale    of     indulgences. 
Such  complaints  were  heard  from  Chau- 
cer  and  other  old  English  poets  ;  from 
preachers  and  satirists  of  Luther's  own 
time.     Zwingli    preached     against    the 
hawking  of   mdulgences  even  while  he 
was  receiving  a  pension  from  the  Pope. 
But  Luther  was  so  struck  with  the  m- 
iquitous  character  of  this  business,  so 
penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  its  enor- 
mity, that   he   determined   to   stop   it. 
From  the  beginning   it  was  felt  on  all 
sides  that  his  will  was  in  the  work.    As 
he  himself  writes  :    '  Since  all  the  bish- 
ops  and  doctors  kept  still  and  no   one 
would  "  bell  the  cat "  (for  the  heresy- 
masters   of    the   Preaching   Order  [the 
Dominicans]  had  driven  all  the  world  to 
terror  by  their  fires)  ;  .  .  .  then  Luther 
began  to  be  proclaimed  as  a  doctor — 
at  last   one  had  come  who  would  lay 
hold  of  the  matter.'    The  man  appeared 
who  was  disposed  to  take  the  nsk,  and 
*  to  bell  the  cat ; '  and  ri^ht  vigorously 
did    he    carry    out    his    mtention.    At 
length  he  is  summoned  before  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  at 
Worms,  having  already  set  at  defiance 
the  excommunication  of  the  Pope,  and  by 
burning  the  Papal   Bull   he  burned  his 
own  ships  behind  him.     What  will  he  do 
when  he  is  arraigned  before  the  Supreme 
Tribunal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ? 
Had  there  been  the  least  flinching,  the 
least  surrender  of  conviction,  the  least 
acknowledgment  of  an  authority  of  Pope 
or  Council  paramount  to  Scripture  and 
conscience,  the  cause  would  have  been 
lost — Rome  would  have   won  the  day. 
But  Luther  stood  unmoved.     He '  stood 
in  his  lot,'  cheerfully  enduring  to  rest 
under  the  ban  of  Empire  and  Churchy 
comprising  together  all  the  authority  to 
which  men  were  wont  to  look  up.    He 
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took  up  the  gage  of  battle  with  the  gi- 
gantic system  which  had  been  entrench- 
ing itself  for  a  thousand   years  in  the 
midst  of  European  society.     This  was  the 
position  taken  by  *  this  Christian  Hercu- 
les,' as  Coleridge  styles  him,  '  this  heroic 
cleanser  of  the  Augean  stable  of   apos- 
tasy.'    His  dauntless   determination  was 
the   rallying-point    for    multitudes    not 
competent   of  themselves  to  initiate  a 
work  involving  so  great  peril  and  so  much 
arduous  labour.     The  trumpet  which  he 
puts  to  his  lips  resounded   afar.     It  was 
heard  among  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land ;  it  roused  kindred  spirits  in  all  the 
Teutonic  lands  ;  and  was   not  without 
its  stirring  efPect  on   enlightened  minds 
in  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe.     As 
he  gained  more  light,  the  issue  which  he 
raised  with  Rome  turned  into  a  radical 
issue.     It  was  not  confined  to  a  crusade 
against  obnoxious  usages  and  excrescen- 
ces on  the  reigning  system  ;  it  resolves 
itself  into   a  doctrinal    battle.     Luther 
made  war  on  cherished  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  on   the  authority 
with  which  that  Church  and  its  Bishop 
pretended  to  hold  over  the    Christian 
laity.     There  is  a  heroic  element  in  this 
warfare    from  the  very  breadth  of    it. 
Whatever    faults,    then,     characterized 
Luther — and  they  were  neither  few  nor 
small — and  whatever  mistakes  he  made, 
he  will  never  cease  to  be  an  object  of 
enthusiastic  admiration  so  long  as  the 
bravery  is  honoured  which  impels  a  man 
to  enter  the  lists  in  a  good  cause  against 
great  odds.     It  is  obvious  that  one  of  the 
largest  services  rendered  by  Luther  to 
the  world  is  in  the  example  of  courage, 
inspired  by   faith   in   God.     Few   more 
memorable  words  have  ever  been  uttered 
than  those  with  which  he  concluded  his 
refusal  to  retract  at  Worms  :  *  I  cannot 
do  otherwise  :  here  I  stand  :  God  help 
me!' 

Freedom  and  Religion  are  the  two 
great  interests  of  mankind  which  Luther's 
life  promoted.  In  the  order  of  develop- 
ment religion  came  first.  Numerous 
writers,  including  Guizot,  have  describ- 
ed the  Reformation  as  in  its  essence  an 
insurrection  against  authority.  It  is 
called  an  uprising  of  the  human  intellect 
against  the  bonds  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  it.  Certainly,  at  the  outset, 
Luther  intended  no  such  revolt ;  he  had 
no  idea  of  throwing  off  the  rule  of  the 
Papacy.  He  describes  himself  as  then  *  a 
mad  Fapist,'  ready  to  murder  anybody 
who  should  deny  the  Pope's  authority. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  regards  liberty, 
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the  Reformers  *  builded  better  than  they 
knew.'  Yet  the  true  glory  of  the  Pro- 
testant movement  is.  not  enhanced  by 
making  it  in  its  inception  and  in  its  es- 
sential nature  anything  save  a  movement 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  instigated 
by  deep  religious  convictions.  What 
Luther  sought  was  peace  of  conscience 
and  reconciliation  to  God.  Hegel  has  an 
eloquent  passage  in  which  he  says  that 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  gone  out 
to  America  or  to  the  Indies  in  quest  of 
riches  and  of  a  dominion  that  should  en- 
circle the  globe,  a  simple  monk,  turning 
away  from  empty  forms  and  the  things 
of  sense,  was  finding  Him  whom  the 
disciples  once  sought  in  a  sepulchre  of 
stone. 

The  remission  of  sins  (says  Hegel) — ^that 
highest  blessing  which  the  soul  craves,  the 
consciousness  of  union  with  Grod — that  deep- 
est inmost  good — is  offered  to  men  in  the 
most  external,  frivolous  way,  namely,  to  be 
bought  With  money  ;  and  this  is  done,  too^  for 
a  merely  external  end,  to  procure  the  means 
for  revelry.  To  be  sure,  another  object  in 
view  was  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
the  grandest  edifice  of  Christianity,  to  be 
plac^  in  the  central  seat  of  religion.  But 
as  the  greatest  of  all  works  of  art,  Athena, 
and  her  temple  at  Athens,  is  erected  by  the 
money  of  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  deprives 
that  city  of  her  allies  and  her  might,  so  does 
the  builc^g  of  this  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment  on  the 
Papal  Chapel,  become  the  last  judgment  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  proud  edifice.* 

Among  the  most  interesting  references 
which  Luther  makes  to  his  personal  his- 
tory are  those  in  which  he  reverts  to  the 
long  struggle  which  it  cost  hi'm  to  break 
away  from  the  habit  of  obedience  to  ec- 
clesiastical superiors.  What !  was  he,  a 
poor  monk,  to  assume  to  be  wiser  than 
all  pontiffs  and  councils?  It  was  not 
until  he  had  long  revolved  the  subject, 
and  the  truth  of  the  gospel  as  clear  as  the 
sunlight  had  shone  into  his  soul,  that  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  contradict  the  be- 
hest of  the  church.  On  the  one  side 
was  a  practical  experience  of  the  gospel, 
which  had  made  him  a  new  creature — 
an  experience  derived  from  the  direct 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  the 
Bible.  On  the  other  side  was  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  Pope  against  believing  and 
teaching  the  gospel.  The  liberty  of  the 
individual  was  not  with  him  an  abstract 
doctrine  :  it  was  a  truth  coming  in  the 
form  of  a  duty.     Could  he  have  been 
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permitted  by  the  ecclesiastical  powers  to 
hold  and  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  would 
have  continued  a  loyal  subject,  without 
any  close  inquisition  into  the  founda- 
tions of  the  sway  under  which  he  had 
grown  up.  This  privilege  being  denied, 
hid  eyes  were  opened  to  perceive  the 
illegitimacy  of  that  government  which 
inculcated  '  another  gospel '  than  that 
taught  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
to  the  Galalians.  Tlie  scrutiny  which  he 
gave  to  papal  pretensions  unveiled  more 
and  more  their  groundless  nature.  He 
felt  himself  engaged  in  a  comhat  against 
a  gigantic  imposture.  The  Pope,  in- 
stead of  being  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  was 
Antichrist. 

The  Reformers  were  far  from  being 
consistent  in  standing  by  the  rights  of 
conscience.  With  their  ideas  of  the  en- 
larged function  of  the  State,  ideas  uni- 
versal in  that  age,  they  could  not  at  once 
adopt  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 
Rather,  as  Calvin  distinctly  asserts,  they 
were  disposed  to  find  in  the  repressive 
measures  of  Roman  Catholic  princes  for 
the  stilling  of  *  the  truth,'  not  an  incite- 
ment to  toleration,  but  a  stringent  motive 
for  a  like  coercion  as  regards  what  ap- 
peared  to  them  manifest  error.  The 
rights  of  conscience  were  slow  in  obtain- 
ing a  full  recognition  in  Protestant  lands. 
Yet  the  drift  of  Protestantism,  as  we 
now  see,  was  in  this  direction.  The 
genius  of  Protestantism,  when  it  should 
be  truly  discerned,  would  lead  to  free- 
dom. Nothing  in  historv  is  plainer  than 
that  Protestantism  has  done  an  immense 
work  in  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
intellect.  That  inquiry  in  all  depart- 
ments of  thought  and  investigation  is 
free,  is  a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  Refor- 
mation. No  one  can  imagine  that  if  the 
sway  of  Rome  had  continued  unbroken, 
this  reign  of  intellectual  liberty  would 
have  ever  occurred. 

But  this  very  liberty  is  accused  of  be- 
ing prolific  of  mischief.  Infidelity  is 
said  to  be  the  legitimate  progeny  of  the 
Protestant  revolt.  German  rationalism 
is  pointed  to  as  the  proper  fruit  of 
Luther's  subversion  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority and  assertion  of  private  judg- 
ment. If  the  overthrow  of  an  unright- 
eous and  usurped  rule  were  followed  by 
license,  it  would  be  nothing  new  in  human 
experience.  Such  consequences  are  not 
an  arsninient  for  the  continuance  of 
tyrannical  restraint.  They  are  not  to 
be  charged  to  the  account  of  liberty. 
The  guilt  is  with  those  who  have  sought 
to   stifle  liberty,  and  have  provoked    a 


violent  reaction.     It  is  the  evident  ten- 
dency of  unauthorized  control  in  matters 
of  opinion,  especially  when  extravagant 
demands  are  made    upon  credulity,    to 
provoke  rebellion  against  all  authority. 
We  see  now  in  the  cultivated  classes  m 
Latin  countries  the  effect  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system.     The  intellect,  disdain- 
ing the  fetters  put  upon  it,  rejects  au- 
thority   in    religion    altogether.      Con- 
founding Christianity  with  the  supersti- 
tious  doctrines    and   rites  intermingled 
with  it,  the  discarding  of  these  carries 
in  it  disbelief  in  the  gospel      The  Ren- 
aissance brought  in  a  great  amount  of 
latent  scepticism.  Melanchthou  said  that 
Luther's  movement  prevented  far  greater 
disturbances — longe  graviores  tumvUus — 
from  the  incoming  infidelity.      The  Re- 
formers      believed        themselves        to 
have    saved    the    religion    of     Europe, 
which,     between     superstition    on    one 
side    and    infidelity  on  the  other,  was 
in    danger    of     perishing.       No    small 
amount    of  the    unbelief    which  arose 
in  the  period  after  the  first  age  of  Pro- 
testantism was  the  effect  of  the  ripening 
of  the  seed  which  had  been  sown  in  the 
era  of  the  Renaissance,  but  which  the 
outburst   of    religious    Earnestness    had 
kept  from  germinating.     The  Deistic  in- 
fidelity of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Ger- 
many was  the  product  of  French  philos- 
ophy.     Voltaire  was  not  bred  a  Protes- 
tant.    The  aberrations  of  modem  Ger- 
man philosophy  could  never  have  been 
prevented  or  curbed  by  any  Church  au- 
thority.    The  critical  rationalism,  which 
has  been  rife  during  the  last  century  in 
Germany,   is    to    be    ascribed    to    two 
sources.      The  decline  of  religious  ear- 
nestness, which  may  come  to  exist  in  any 
church,  as  in  any  individual,  will  inevita- 
bly lead  to  aberrations  of  doctrine.    The 
causes    of   that  decline   are    commonly 
manifold  ;  they  may  be  far  more  influ- 
ential in  one  period  than  in  another.  The 
second  source  of  the  rationalistic  criti- 
cism is  in  the  necessity  that  is  laid  upon 
the  Protestant  mind  to  adjust  the  Chris-  * 
tian   creed   to   the   results   of    scientific 
study.     We  use  *  science '  in  the  broad 
sense,  embracing  not  merely  physical  dis- 
covery, but  all  ascertained  truth  in  his- 
tory, philology,  and  every  branch  of  re- 
search.     That  extreme  opinions  should 
be  rashly  broached  during  this  process  of 
sifting  tne  creed,  that  naturalistic  theo- 
ries should  seek  to  supersede  faith  in  the 
supernatural,   is  an   incident  to  be   ex- 
pected, however  much  it  is  to  be  deplored. 
Let  us  believe  that  out  of  all  this  ferment 
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there  will  emerge  a  belief  which,  while  it 
makes  room  for  all  verifiable  truth  from 
whatever  quarter,  will  maintain  intact 
the  gospel  in  that  life-giving  interpreta- 
tion of  it  which  moved  the  Reformers  to 
stake  their  lives  upon  its  defence.  In 
Luther's  day  there  were  numbers  who 
sincerely  thought  that  his  innovations  in 
doctrine  involved  the  overthrow  of  all 
religion,  natural  and  revealed.  It  is  time 
for  the  world  to  learn  that  there  may  be 
numerous  and  important  departures  from 
traditional  opinions  without  peril  to  the 
substance  of  the  faith.  Theology  in 
these  days  fastens  its  attention  on  cfesus 
Christ.  His  person,  His  character.  His 
work,  attract  all  eyes.  There  is  great 
hope  and  promise  of  good  in  this  drift  of 
thought.  *  Our  little  systems  have  their 
day ; '  but  the  gospel  survives  them. 
The  Church  will  find  in  the  fresh  views 
which  it  will  'gain  of  Scripture  in  its  re- 
lation to  faith  a  new  and  grand  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  that  *  the  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life.' 

It  is  a  curious  linguistic  fact  that  the 
term  '  Protestants,'  first  applied  to  the 
princes  and  cities  who  joined  in  protest- 
ing against  the  decree  of  the  Diet  at 
Spires  in  1529,  shutting  the  door  against 
the  further  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  became  the  universal  designation 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation.  It 
is  not  an  unfit  appellation.  They  pro- 
test,  not  against  everything  that  Rome 
teaches  and  does,  but  against  certain 
definite  beliefs,  rites,  and  usages,  and 
against  the  claim  to  govern  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  Christian  people  by  a 
divine  right.  Our  lot  has  fallen  to  us  in 
irenical  times.  The  polemical  heat, 
which  at  the  time  when  Protestantism 
was  new  and  at  epochs  since  has  been  so 
intense,  has  for  the  present  at  least  per- 
ceptibly cooled  off.  Indignant  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Pope  and  his  works  are  less 
frequently  heard.  It  is  less  common  to 
hear  him  denounced  as  the  Antichrist  of 
the  Apocalypse,  as  '  the  man  of  sin,'  &c. 
This  altered  tone  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
prevalent  tendency  to  seek  for  what  is 
true  and  good  even  in  the  ethnic  reli- 
gions— *  ethnic '  they  are  now  called  in- 
stead of  *  pagan ' — and  to  detect  affinities 
with  the  gospel  in  the  utterances  of 
heathen  sages.  Of  course  every  system  of 
religion  which  is  not  utterly  debased  may 
be  looked  on  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sympathy,  as  well  as  of  that  of  antipathy. 
A  just  verdict  must  be  a  discriminating 
one.  In  one  mood,  we  may  be  most 
struck  with  what  is  true  and  wholesome  ; 


in   another,  we  may  be  appalled  or  in- 
censed  by  elements  that   are   false   and 
baleful.        Most    educated     Protestants 
would  allow  that  the   Church  of  Rome 
is  a  branch   of  the   Church   of   Christ, 
though   it   be    a  corrupt   branch.     It  is 
greatly     to     the     credit     of     the     Re- 
formers     themselves     that,     even      in 
the     fervour     of      controversy,      they 
did  not  deny  this.      They  were  studious 
to    distinguish     between     the     Papacy 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  body. 
Moreover,   historical   students   are   now 
aware  what  services  were   for  centuries 
rendered  to  culture  and  civilization  by 
the  Latin  priesthood,  and  even  by  the 
Papacy,   the   centre  of  its  unity.     That 
Christianity      was     preserved     in     the 
flood  of  barbarism    that    followed   the 
downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  ;   that 
lawless  force  found  a  potent  curb  in  the 
organized  ecclesiastical  body,  with  the 
awful  authority  conceived  to  reside  in  it ; 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  by  their  com- 
mon connection  with  Rome  were  trained 
to  form  one  society ;  that  learning  was 
saved  from  the  grave  that  threatened  to 
bury  it — all  this  well-informed  historical 
scholars  are  glad   to  allow.     Then,  the 
good    work    that   is    actually   done  by 
Roman  Catholic  pastors,  and  by  charita- 
ble organizations  within  that  Church  in 
various  countries,  is  freely   recognized. 
Points  of  agreement  in  doctrine  have  re- 
gained the  prominence  that  belongs  to 
them,  and  which  was  once  obscured  by 
the  emphasis  laid  upoii  points  in  dispute. 
That  the  Church  of  Rome,    in    many 
things  of  a   practical    nature,  has  im- 
proved since  emissaries  like  Tetzel  were 
sent  to  fleece  the  flock  by  retailing  par- 
dons, it  is  only   fair  to  concede.     The 
Tridentine  Council,  whatever  mischief  it 
did  in  its  reaffirmation  of  the  scholastic 
theology,  did  good  in  the  way  of  reform- 
ing the  methods  of  administration  and 
improving  the  education   of  the  clergy. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture.    On  the  anniversary   of    Luther's 
birth  it  is  not  unbecoming  to  renew  the 
protest  which  the   Evangelical   Church 
makes   against  the   Corruptions  of  the 
gospel  and  against  the  usurped  authority 
over  the  conscience,  for  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  still  responsible.     The  pres- 
ent generation  has  seen  an  advance  in 
the  promulgation  of  false  and  unscript- 
ural  doctrine.     The    merely    'tolerable 
opinion '  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
Mary  has  been  elevated  into  a  dogma. 
Thus  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  a 
cultus  which  is  discriminated  from  idola- 
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try  by  a  line  too  fine  for  common  people 
to  draw.  The  sufficiency  of  Christ  as  a 
mediator  is  virtually  denied.  This  new 
definition  has  been  promulgated  as  the 
fiat  of  the  Pontiff,  with  no  assent  from  a 
general  council,  and  even  against  the 
judgment  of  a  great  number  of  enlight- 
ened Catholic  scholars  and  prelates. 
Even  the  personal  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  when  speaking  ex  cathedra  to  the 
whole  Church,  has  been  decreed  by  a 
council.  The  capstone  has  thus  been  put 
upon  priestly  usurpation  by  reducing  the 
consciences  of  the  laity  to  an  absolute 
subjection  to  the  authority  of  one  eccle- 
siastic. The  gross  scandals  connected 
with  the  disposal  of  indulgences  have,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  mostly  passed  away. 
But  the  doctrine,  out  of  which  they 
sprang,  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
priestly  absolution,  and  of  penance,  and 
of  purgatory  at  the  end,  still  obscures 
the  gospel  truth  of  free  forgiveness 
through  Christ.  Then  there  is  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  a  vast  amount 
of  what  can  only  be  called  pious  fraud. 
The  priests  in  the  great  cathedral  at 
Cologne  must  know  that  the  three  heads 
which  they  annuallv  show  to  the  people 
are  not  the  heads  of  the  Magi  who  wor- 
shipped Jesus.  This  is  but  one  of  thou- 
sands of  instances  where  deceit  is  kept 
up,  frequently  from  mere  political  mo- 
tives, lest  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors  should  receive  a 
rude  shock.  The  prerogative  which  the 
medisBval  papacy  claimed  of  controlling 
civil  governments  and  of  acting  as  an  in- 
ternational arbiter  is  silently  waived. 
The  assertion  of  it  would  be  futile,  and 
would  excite  contempt.  But  these  ar- 
rogant pretensions  are  not  explicitly 
given  up.  To  give  them  up  would  be  to 
put  in  ieopardy  the  dogma  of  papal- 
infallibility  on  ethical  questions.  Perse- 
cution is,  for  the  most  part,  impractica- 
ble ;  but  there  is  no  compunction 
expressed  for  the  crimes  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
or  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  Meantime,  it 
is  most  interesting  to  observe  how  lay 
society  in  Catholic  countries,  notably  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  and  to 
some  extent  in  Spain,  resolutely  in- 
sists on  exercising  a  control  which 
the  priesthood  persistently,  as  of 
old,  would  arrogate  to  themselves. 
Monastic  property  is  secularized  in 
Italy  on  a  large  scale,  as  it  was  in 
England  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Catholic 
governments  take  the  whole  matter  of 
education  into  their  own  hands,  regard- 


less of  the  incessant  outcries  of  the 
clergy.  Marriage  by  civil  contract  is 
legalized  in  defiance  of  the  denunciatioDA 
of  the  Church.  Step  by  step  the  laity 
take  to  themselves  that  power  in  Chris- 
tian society  which  Protestantism  affirmed 
to  belong  to  them  of  right,  and  which  in 
Protestant  countries  they  have  long  ex- 
ercised. This  undercurrent  of  Protest- 
ant thought  and  feeling,  where  the 
theological  creed  is  not  formally  dis- 
turbed, is  the  most  significant  sign  of 
progress  in  the  Latin  countries.  The 
Pope  and  the  priests  are  left  to  pro- 
claim what  dogmas  they  may  choose  to 
frame  ;  but  when  they  attempt  to  man- 
age the  great  practical  and  secular  con- 
cerns of  society,  they  are  instantly,  if 
not  contemptuously,  driven  off  the 
ground.  As  to  the  best  method  of 
spreading  the  Protestant  faith, — ^while 
direct  polemical  effort  has  its  place,  the 
question  is  a  subordinate  one.  There 
are  occasions  when  direct  attack 
and  defence  are  called  for,  as  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  field  against 
the  Vatican  decrees  in  their  politi- 
cal bearing.  Genendly  speaking,  it  is  by 
the  positive  inculcation  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  the  spirituid 
needs  of  men,  that  the  most  good  is  to 
be  done.  The  judaizing  errors  of  Rome 
are  soonest  exorcised  bv  '  the  expulsive 
power'  of  the  plain  truth  of  the  gospel, 
positively  taught,  with  little  if  any  ex- 
plicit reference  to  antagonistic  errors. 

We  had  written  thus  far  before  look- 
ing  within  the  covers  of  Mr.  Beard's 
book.  We  preferred  to  set  down  the  re- 
sults of  our  own  previous  study  and  re- 
flection, without  being  tempted  bv  a  re- 
cent  stimulating  author  to  turn  aside  for 
comment  or  debate.  Mr.  Beard  is  an 
adept  in  the  literary  art.  He  knows  how 
to  place  himself  eti  rapport  with  his 
reaaers,  and  to  allure  their  confidence  by 
an  air  of  sincerity  which  is  bv  no  means 
assumed.  His  work  is  frank  and  out- 
spoken. There  is  an  easy  mastery  of 
materials,  which  are  evidently  not  gath- 
ered for  the  occasion,  but  have  lieen 
stored  up  in  a  long  and  loving  comman- 
ion  with  ori^nal  sources.  No  undue  pro- 
minence is  given  to  any  single  aspect  of 
the  Protestant  revolution  ;  tnat  is,  to  any 
aspect  which  falls  within  the  special  de- 
sign indicated  in  the  title.  Tiiere  is  a 
clear  and  subtle  discernment  of  individual 
character.  Great  men  are  characterised 
justly  for  the  most  part,  and  frequently 
m  apt  and  striking  phraseolognr.  To 
quote  a  single  line  as  an  example,  be  says 
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of  Zwingli :  *  There  is  a  breezy  atmos- 
phere of  good  sense  about  his  religion.' 
There  is  no  lack  of  generous  appreciation, 
and  an  evident  disposition  to  present 
faithfully  the  religious  opinions  and  aims 
of  the  Reformers.  We  can  touch  only 
on  some  points,  mainly  such  as  have  ex- 
cited a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dissent 
in  our  mind  as  we  have  perused  these 
interesting  lectures.  We  have  no  very 
serious  dispute  with  the  position  that  the 
Reformation  was  '  the  life  of  the  Renais- 
sance infused  into  religion.'  Yet  the  re- 
ligious element  had  a  distinct  root  of 
its  own  :  the  Renaissance  of  itself,  as 
Mr.  Beard  in  fact  allows,  would  never 
have  begotten  the  reform.  It  is  quite  as 
important  to  emphasize  '  the  influence  of 
men  of  the  grave  and  earnest  Teutonic 
race,'  as  to  speak  of  a  return  '  to  Hellenic 
ways  of  thinking,'  which  cannot  be 
affirmed  of  the  Protestant  secession 
without  a  large  measure  of  qualification. 
In  Mr.  Beard's  lucid  sketch  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  Reformation,  he  fails  to 
do  justice  to  the  direct  agency  of  the 
mystics.  Of  the  '  Theologia  Germanica,' 
he  says  :  '  I  cannot  find  any  distinctive 
Lutheranism  in  it,'  etc.  We  have  pointed 
out,  in  a  preceding  page,  the  afi^nity  be- 
tween this  book  and  others  of  the  same 
class,  and  Luther's  way  of  thinking  in 
theology.  Certainlythe  historic  connec- 
tion is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  is  left  in 
these  lectures  without  an  adequate  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Beard  does  indeed  say,  that '  the 
chief  motive  power  of  the  Reformation 
was  distinctively  religious,  and  that  it 
sprang  from  the  intense  personal  convic- 
tion and  contagious  faith  of  one  man, 
Martin  Luther.  The  humanism  of  the 
time  at  best  provided  an  air  in  which  the 
new  thoughts  could  breathe  and  burn.' 
In  the  delineation  of  Luther's  personal 
traits,  which  is  in  all  respects  felicitous, 
there  is  a  recognition  of  the  significance 
of  his  religious  experience.  Yet,  in  the 
author's  statement  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,the  doctrine  of  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  placed  in 
the  foreground.  This  authority,  to  be 
sure,  Mr.  Beard  does  not  forget  to  tell 
us,  *  is  based  upon  the  concurrent  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  written  word 
and  in  the  believer's  soul.'  But  the  pri- 
macy of  the  great  truth  of  salvation  by 
grace,  through  faith,  in  the  development 
of  Protestantism,  as  it  took  place  in 
Luther's  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  his 
adherents,  is  not  duly  exhibited.  Nor  do 
we  think  our  author  successful  altogether 


in  his  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  Luther's 
opinions  on  some  other  topics.  It  is  not 
credible  that  the  mere  text,  J^o  eatmeum 
corpus^  and  the  fancied  necessity  of 
clinging  to  a  literal  interpretation,  are 
what  really  determined  Luther  to  main- 
tain with  such  intolerant  tenacity  the 
doctrine  of  two  substances  in  the  sacra- 
ment. It  was  rather,  as  we  have  said 
above,  an  underlying  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  objective  means  of  grace, 
and  of  a  perpetual  and  present  exertio 
of  the  merciful  activity  of  Christ,  which 
prompted  him  in  shaping  and  defending 
his  theory.  Mr.  Beard  brings  together 
passages  in  which  Luther  lauds  reason, 
calling  it  '  the  chief  of  all  things'  and 
'  something  divine.'  In  juxtaposition 
with  these  he  places  other  extracts,  in 
which  reason  is  disparaged  and  vilified. 
We  should  not  contend  that  Luther  is 
entirely  consistent  in  all  his  utterances 
respecting  the  function  of  the  human 
mind  in  relation  to  religious  truth,  and 
especially  to  the  doctrines  of  revelation. 
But  the  clue  to  his  meaning  is  to  be 
found  in  the  distinction  which  he  made, 
in  his  own  thoughts,  even  when  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  between  *  reason,'  in  the 
sense  of  the  understanding  of  a  worldly 
and  unregenerate  mind,  and  the  insight 
which  the  mind  grains  when  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  His  idea  was, 
that  ^he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth 
all  things.'  He  would  not,  of  course, 
deny  that  this  judgment  is  the 
act  of  the  human  intelligence.  We 
differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Beard  in  his  im- 
pression that  Luther,  because  he  states 
so  clearly  the  difficulties  of  faith,  had 
stood  *in  the  rationalist's  position,'  and 
that '  it  was,  in  a  sense,  natural  to  him.' 
It  is  even  iniplied  that  it  was  by  an  act 
of  will  that  Luther  finally  settled  down 
in  the  position  of  a  believer  ;  although 
this,  we  are  told,  was  *  natural  too.* 
There  is  no  doubt  that '  the  difficulties 
of  reason '  were  patent  to  his  mind.  But 
no  account  of  nis  inward  life  is  just 
which  fails  to  place  the  turning-point  in 
the  discernment,  the  living  experience, 
the  heart's  assurance,  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  which  fully  availed  to  neutralize 
and  overcome  doubts  suggested  by  the 
understanding. 

In  the  last  three  chapters  Mr.  Beard 
sums  up  his  views  on  the  relation  of  the 
Reformation  to  modern  thought  and 
knowledge.     The  first  of  these  is  on  the 

*  Growth  of  the  Critical  Spirit.'    He  ap- 
pears to  accept  Lessing  as  the  prophet  of 

*  an  eternal  gospel  yet  to  be  revealed,* 
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when  a  'universal  faith 'is  to  supersede 
implicit  submission  to  any  one  system  of 
teaching.  He  accepts  what  we  consider 
the  wholly  untenable  theory  that  Justin's 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles '  were  a  single 
work  which  were  resolved  into  distinct 
Gospels  that  are  now  lost.  He  adopts 
the  Ttlbingen  opinion  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  by  an  unknown  author  of  an 
Hellenic  cast  of  thought,  but  joins  with 
R6nan  in  thinking  that  he  had  access  to 
a  fund  of  authentic  tradition.  He  favours 
obviously  the  conclusions  of  Kuenen  on 
the  Old  Testament  history  and  literature. 
With  these  critical  opinions,  is  it  not 
strange  that  he  is  led  to  disconnect  au- 
thority, in  any  proper  sense,  from  the 
Scriptures.  In  tne  chapter  on  *  Scientific 
Investigation,'  he  commits  himself  to  the 
position  that  the  progress  of  science  shuts 
out  rational  belief  in  miracles.  It  would 
puzzle  any  one  to  frame  a  syllogism 
which  should  furnish  any  warrant  for  so 
groundless  an  affirmation.  Apart  from 
these  particular  propositions,  the  reason- 
ings of  our  author  on  the  nature  of  au- 
thority in  religion  appear  to  us  to  lack 
coherence  and  solidity.  Of  course,  there 
is  of  necessity  a  subjective  element  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  authority.  Mr. 
Beard  is  quite  right  in  saving  that  before 
a  man  '  can  surrender  his  reason  to  au- 
thority, there  must  be  some  antecedent 
examination  of  its  claims.'  The  sun  can- 
not be  seen  unless  there  is  an  eye  to  see 
it :  moreover,  the  sun's  disk  does  not  ap- 
pear just  as  large,  or  of  precisely  the 
same  colour,  to  one  spectator  as  to  an- 
other. But  the  necessity  of  private 
judgment  at  the  start  does  not  disprove 
the  possibility  of  authority.  Nor  is  it 
made  out  that  because  insight,  in  a  sense, 
avails  to  supersede  authority,  therefore 
there  is  no  room  or  use  for  authority  in 
the  period  when  insight  is  imperfect  and 
growing.  Very  few  persons  nave  them- 
selves  followed  the  astronomer  in  his  cal- 
culations. We  believe  that  he  has  seen 
what  we  do  not  see  ourselves.  A  jurist 
may  be  an  authority  in  law,  so  that  his 
expositions  are  justly  relied  on  by  those 
who  have  not  examined  the  statutes  for 
themselves.  We  may  add,  that  he  may 
be  universally  esteemed  and  followed  as 
a  ffreat  authority,  even  in  case  strict  in. 
fallibility  is  not  thought  to  belong  to 
him.  We  think  that  Mr.  Beard  fails  to 
convict  Luther  and  his  fellow-reformers 
of  inconsistency  in  holding  to  the  Bible 
as  the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct.  If  he 
will  look  at  Rothe's  little  treatise  on 
revelation  and  inspiration,  entitled  '  Zur 


Do^atik,'  or  even  at  Coleridge's  *  Con- 
fessions of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,'  he  will 
see  how  departure  from  the  traditional 
views  on  these  topics  is  fully  compatible 
with  the  retention  of  the  Scriptures  in 
their  authoritative  character.  Mr.  Beard 
himself  speaks  of  those  who  are  '  thrilled 
by  the  charm  of  Christ,'  and  so  moved 
*  to  offer  him  the  heart's  allegiance  ;'  and 
he  calls  this  '  a  rational  process.'  When 
he  is  describing  the  progress  of  religious 
thought  since  the  Christian  epoch,  and 
confuting  the  notion  that  the  religious 
education  of  the  world  came  abruptly  to 
a  conclusion  with  the  close  of  the  New 
Testament  canon,  he  subjoins  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  self-correction.  He  does 
not  affirm,  he  says,  that  '  the  long  roll  of 
years  can  add  spiritual  depth  to  such  a 
word  as  the  "  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God,"  or  give  a  more  compelling  obliga- 
tion to  the  Golden  Rule.'  He  merely 
claims  that  Hhese  universal  principles 
receive  fresh  and  unexpected  applica- 
tions, which  surely  find  their  way,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  into  man's  thought  of 
God.'  This  is  true,  and  well  stated.  Bnt 
it  is  only  to  say  that  the  same  old  tree 
beara,  every  season,  fresh  fruit.  These 
passages  are  an  example  of  a  somewhat 
perplexing,  yet  gratifying,  habit  of  the 
author,  in  one  place  to  essentially  qualif  y, 
if  not  to  subvert,  what  he  has  propound- 
ed in  another.  We  are  guilty  of  no  dis- 
respect to  this  learned  and  genial  writer, 
when  we  venture  to  affirm  that,  on  the 
basis  of  his  somewhat  conflicting  sugges- 
tions, we  could  construct  a  much  more 
conservative  theology  than  he  appears  in- 
clined to  favour.  This  must  oe  said^ 
that  he  has  failed,  in  our  judgment,  to 
subvert  either  of  the  two  essentials  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  or  to  prove  their 
incompatibility  with  one  another. 

OEORGB   P.  FI8HBS. 


Art.  VII. — Mr.  Rode^i  NbeTs  Poenks. 

{I)  Beatrice  and  other  Poems,  By  the 
Hon.  RoDBK  Noel.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

(2)  The  Red  Flag,  and  other  Po*  tns. 
Same  Author.    Strahan  and  Co. 

(3)  Livingstone  in  Africa.  Same  Author. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

(4)  Tne  Souse  of  Ravenshurg.  Same 
Author.     Dalby,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

(5)  A  Little  ChilcPs  Motmment.  Same 
Author.    Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mb.  Matthew  Abxold,  with  one  of  his 
little  strokes  of  hyperbolical  humor,  once 
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spoke  of  himself  as  *  an  unpopular  au- 
thor.' It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say  what 
precise  amount  of  public  recognition  con- 
stitutes popularity  ;  but  most  readers 
will  be  of  opinion  that,  even  in  1865, 
when  the  words  were  written,  such  recog- 
nition had  certainly  been  achieved  by  the 
distinguished  poet  and  critic.  With 
equal  certainty,  it  may  be  declared  that 
it  has  not  been  achieved  by  the  writer 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article  ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Noel,  he  cannot  be  described  as  a 
popular  poet.  He  has  found  an  audience 
which    is   *  fit,'  but  which    is  assuredly 

*  few,'  and  there  are  doubtless  many  read- 
ers and  lovers  of  verse  to  whom  he  is  a 
name  and  nothing  more.  He  cannot  be 
ranked  among  the  conspicuous  and  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  song,  and  still  less 
can  he  be  numbered  among  the  'idle 
singers  of  an  empty  day,'  whose  fame  is 
in  all  the  coteries  of  the  ultra- cultured 
and  contra-Philistine.  Were  Mr.  Noel's 
work  deficient  either  in  weight  of  matter 
or  grace  of  form,  there  would  not,  of 
course,  be  anything  extraordinary  in  this 
failure  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  world  ;  but 
those  who  know  it  best  find  in  it  that  in- 
tellectual breadth,  that  emotional  fervour, 
and  that  felicity  of  imaginative  concep- 
tion  and  expression  which  are  among  the 
notes  of  high  and  enduring  poetry  ;  and 
believe — not,  as  we  hope  to  show,  with- 
out sufficient  reason — that  for  him,  as 
for  Shelley  and  Wordsworth,  once  equally 
neglected,  a  time  must  come  when  his 
true  poetic  rank  will  be  generally  recog- 
nized, and  his  imaginative  gift  appreci- 
ated by  the  many  as  now  by  the  few. 

Naturally  it  will   at   once  be   asked, 

*  Why,  if  this  work  be  so  well  worth 
knowing,  is  it  so  little  known,  long  as  it 
has  been  within  reach  of  the  public  ? ' 
The  question  is  both  a  reasonable  and  a 
pertinent  one,  and  it  can  behest  answered 
by  a  statement  of  the  range  and  limita- 
tions of  Mr.  Noel's  genius,  which  given, 
we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  to  more  de- 
tailed criticism  of  some  of  his  most 
characteristic  poems.  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  history  of  literary 
reputations,  will  acknowledge  that  simple 
originality  is  in  itself  a  formidable  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  immediate  recognition, 
because  the  necessary  strangeness  of 
original  work  is  with  the  majority  of 
men  and  women  a  sufficient  reason  for 
indifference  if  not  dislike  ;  but  apart  from 
its  originality,  which  is  very  marked,  it 
may  frankly  be  admitted  that  there  is,  in 
much  of  Mr.  Noel's  poetry,  a  peculiar  in- 


aptness  to  seize  upon  ordinary  people  in 
their  ordinary  moods.  From  first  to  last 
it  appeals,  for  the  most  part,  to  what  is 
impersonal  in  our  feeling,  to  those  of 
our  moods  which  are  least  self-seeking  : 
and  it  does  this  by  lifting  all  personal 
feeling,  even  the  keenest  sorrow,  into  a 
region  where  the  individual  pang  loses 
its  mere  selfish  interest,  and  is  enlarged 
and  transformed  into  understanding, 
sympathy,  hope,  despair,  for  others. 
Personal  pfiin  is  not  dulled  when  it  be- 
comes a  revelation  of  the  universal  groan- 
ing and  travailing — nay,  it  is  rather 
quickened  and  intensified,  but  it  certainly 
becomes  less  prominent  and  aggressive  ; 
because  when  placed  in  relation  with  the 
world's  sorrows  it  loses  its  selfishly  ex- 
clusive and  exchaining  interest  ;  and 
while  grief  is  ennobled,  self's  jealous 
claim  to  its  sole  possession  is  denied. 
This  is  a  noble  emotional  attribute,  but 
to  assume  it  without  an  effort  more  or 
less  painful  demands  a  certain  prepared- 
ness of  spirit,  and  poetry  which  makes 
such  a  demand  is  likely  to  be  long  in 
winning  wide  popularity.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  feel  the  beauty  and  force 
of  any  adequate  expression  of  the  prim- 
ary emotions — love,  grief,  hope,  despair, 
lassitude,  home-longing — but  it  is  harder 
to  be  sufficiently  at  leisure  from  one's  self 
to  enter  into  those  more  complex  moods 
in  which  feeling  soars  above  self — when 
the  speech  is  not  the  utterance  of  this 
love  or  of  that  grief,  but  the  comprehend- 
ing voice  of  all  love,  all  grief  of  the  uni- 
versal heart  of  man.  How  much  easier 
is  it,  for  example,  to  respond  at  once  to 
the  direct  pathos  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
'  Bertha  in  the  Lane,'  than  to  the  indirect 
pathos  of  Wordsworth's  *  Idiot  Boy.'  The 
latter  poem  requires  for  full  appreciation 
an  apartness  or  detachment  from  self  ; 
the  former,  like  a  cry  from  one  of  our- 
selves, comes  home  to  us  at  once.  But 
the  moments  when  we  lose  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  little  life  in  the  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  larger  life  of  which  it  is 
but  a  hint  and  an  emblem,  are  not 
the  least  fruitful  to  the  soul  :  and 
great  is  the  help  given  by  a  writer 
who  enables  us  to  utilize  such  moments 
to  the  full,  by  giving  them  imaginative 
permanence,  and  enabling  us  to  gather 
from  them  their  final  message — a  mes- 
sage of  faith. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  dealing  with  the  mys- 
teries of  the  life  of  man  that  Mr.  Noel 
displays  this  spacious  breadth  of  treat- 
ment, which  is  to  the  unprepared  reader 
so  bewildering,  but  to  the  prepared  few 
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so  stimulatiDg  and  sanative.  This  same 
impersonal  habit  of  emotion  and  obser- 
▼ation  in  another  aspect  is  a  passionate 
absorption  in  nature,  resulting  in  rapta- 
rons  celebrations  of  her  inmost  life,  that 
cannot  but  seem  either  extravagant  or 
obscure  to  those  who  are  themselves  ab- 
sorbed either  in  self  or  in  the  world. 
Then,  too,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there 
are  other  characteristics  which  must,  for 
a  time  at  least,  be  '  caviar  to  the  gene- 
ral.' The  habitual  choice  of  perma- 
nently inspiring  rather  than  of  imme- 
diately attractive  themes,  the  constant 
embodiment  of  philosophical  speculation 
in  imaginative  symbolism  and  allegorical 
personation,  the  never-relaxed  earnest- 
ness of  treatment,  and  above  all  the 
sometimes  oppressive  fullness  of  thought 
and  illustration,  are  necessarily  repellent 
to  the  indolent  reader,  howsoever  fasci- 
nating to  those  who  love  truth  enough  to 
*  follow  gladly  where  she  goes.' 

Mr.  Noel's  characteristic  merits  and 
characteristic  defects  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  substance  to  shadow. 
The  artistic  instinct  that  rejects  all  of 
thought  and  illustration  that  will  not  fuse 
and  run  into  one  perfect  mould  is,  in  his 
work,  too  often  overpowered  by  the  in- 
sistent force  of  creative  impulse.  Where 
thought  is  difficult  of  expression,  he  us- 
ually prefers  roughness  which  preserves 
force  or  vividness,  to  the  smoothness 
which  sacrifices  it.  Some  intractable 
word  is  left  lying  like  a  stone  in  a  bed  of 
hearts-ease  in  not  a  few  otherwise  perfect 
lines  ;  while  in  others  the  poet  crowds 
in  all  he  wants  to  say,  by  the  harsh  de- 
vice of  rejecting  the  accessory  softening 
words  that,  like  shade  in  drawing,  re- 
lieve the  bluntness  of  successive  nouns. 
Again,  we  are  *  brought  up '  sometimes 
bv  harsh  lines — we  had  almost  said  lines 
of  prose — ^harsh  not  so  much  from  ultra- 
realism  as  from  neglect  of  the  power  of 
association  of  ideas,  which,  whoso  de- 
clines to  take  account  of  must  not  com- 
plain if  his  words  evoke  smiles  in- 
stead of  sympathy ;  though  here,  of 
course,  Mr.  Noel  can  appeal  to  the  au- 
thority of  Wordsworth,  with  whom,  in 
this  matter,  he  has  cast  in  his  lot.  Fi- 
nally— and  this  is  Mr.  Noel's  *  favourite 
fault  ' — there  are  lines  in  which  words 
are  used  so  arbitrarily,  or  are  so  out  of 
keeping  with  the  style  of  the  context, 
as  either  to  be  understood  with  difficulty, 
or  to  detract  from  the  simplicity  of  some 
word -pictures  and  the  harmonious  beauty 
of  others. 

We  have,  however,  said  enough  of  de- 


fects which  are  in  themselves  trivial,  and 
worthy  of  note  only  because  they  may 
have  hindered  the  speedy  recognition  of 
a  true  poet.  It  obviously  needs  more 
genius  to  fuse  much  thought  and  imagi- 
nation into  harmonious  unity  than  little, 
and  the  exact  and  observant  delineator 
has  more  temptation  than  another  to  sac- 
rifice melody  to  truth.  That  the  artistic 
faculty  does  not  go  pari  passu  with  Mr. 
Noel's  other  gifts,  probably  he  himself 
would  admit  :  that  it  can  fulfil  the  tasks 
imposed  upon  it,  many  passages  in  his 
poems,  as  perfect  in  expression  as  con- 
ception,  amplv  prove,  in  the  matter  of 
structure  it  is  always  adequate  ;  and 
where,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Noel  fails, 
the  failure  is  due  not  to  a  want  of  artistic 
instinct,  but  to  that  refusal  of  its  just 
claim  to  preside  in  the  selection  or  collo- 
cation of  material,  in  which — as  in  the 
motive  for  such  refusal — ^he  so  closely  re- 
sembles Wordsworth.  In  versification, 
among  the  many  measures  he  employs, 
beseems  most  at  home  in  blank  verse 
and  the  longer  or  shorter  rhymed  couplet, 
the  longer  usually  the  more  successful. 
The  irregular  metres  of  the  Ivrical  poems 
occasionally  g^ve  an  impression  of  efiFort 
that  interferes  with  the  success  of  work 
which  loses  charm  when  it  loses  spon- 
taneity, while  occasionally  also  the  sudden 
shortening  of  a  line,  or  unexpected  ab- 
sence of  rhyme  where  rhyme  has  been 
continuous,  breaks  the  flow  and  baulks 
the  ear.  Mr.  Noel's  sonnet  work,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  remarkable  for  its  excel- 
lence and  ease.  In  his  hands  this  difficult 
artificial  form  has  the  easy  naturalness 
of  the  ordinary  quatrain,  but  he  employs 
it  to  convey  many  and  continuous 
thoughts  rather  than  to  crystallize  one — 
to  carry  living  water  from  the  well,  not 
to  hold  a  single  drop  of  concentrated 
imaginative  essence.  The  besetting  sin 
of  many  sonnet  writers  is  obscurity,  but 
neither  here  nor  elsewhere  does  Mr.  Noel 
place  any  unreasonable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  his  readers.  Any  one  can  under- 
stand his  verse  who  could  understand  the 
same  train  of  thought  or  sympathize 
with  the  same  feeling  were  it  expressed 
in  prose  ;  though  in  his  work,  as  in  the 
work  of  every  true  artist,  the  expres- 
sional  embodiment  is  often  so  perfect,  so 
inevitable,  that  if  the  image,  the  form  be 
shattered,  the  thought  is  destroyed. 

We  shall  probably  serve  our  readers 
better  by  indicating  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  some  of  Mr.  Noel's  most  note- 
worthy  poems  than  by  attempting  de- 
tailed criticism  of  work  so  considerable  in 
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quantity  and  so  varied  in  quality.  A  rigid 
classification  of  the  work  contained  in 
the  volumes  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  would  be  inadequate,  because 
necessarily  inexact ;  but  Mr.  Noel  has 
several  recurring  types  of  poetic  struct- 
ure which  naturally  divide  his  poems  in- 
to recognizable  groups.  Foremost  are 
the  reflective  studies  which  treat  of  the 
life  of  nature  and  the  life  of  man  ;  with 
the  former  in  what  may  be  called  hymns 
to  nature,  with  the  latter  in  allegoric  or 
visionary  presentations,  coloured,  when 
facts  are  dealt  with,  by  indignant  satire. 
Another  group  is  formed  by  the  sea, 
mountain,  and  river  poems,  in  which  na- 
ture is  objectively  described,  or  where 
her  quickening  action  on  the  emotions 
and  physical  energies  (the  *  vital  spirits ' 
of  the  old  writers)  is  rapturously  cele- 
brated. A  third  group  consists  of  the 
poems  of  narrative  and  incident,  and 
there  are  other  poems  which  cannot  be 
so  readily  placed,  because  belonging  in 
part  to  more  than  one  class. 

Many  of  the  poems  on  the  life  of 
man  may  be  said  to  owe  to  nature  their 
primal  inspiration.  To  Mr.  Noel's 
imaginative  vision  nature  not  only  fills 
unquiet  hearts  with  longing  to  possess 
her  secret,  even  through  death — 

Here  on  the  pleasant  growing  grass  to  lie, 
Here  on  the  innocent  heart  of  Spring  to  fail, 
Over  a  life's  confusion  draw  the  veil 
Of  turf  and  daisies  and  the  summer  sky  ; 

or  with  rising  hope  and    new    Antieus 


Feeling  the  balmy  summer  softly  blow, 
As  on  a  cloud  upon  my  mood  of  woe, 
Until  it  vanish  in  the  clear  sun-smile  ; — 

but  she  rouses  slumbering  pain  and  spec- 
ulation by  the  contrast  between  her  life 
of  beauty  and  order,  and  that  other  life 
of  repelling,  bewildering  chaos  to  which 
she  gives  a  background.  Indeed  it 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Noel's  noblest 
poems  are  those  in  which  we  find  this 
meeting  of  tiie  waters,  this  mingling  of 
the  turbid  tide  of  human  existence,  with 
the  sweet  serene  flow  of  the  life  of 
nature.  In  some  we  feel  only  the  con- 
trast, presented  to  us  as  an  almost  hope- 
lessly insoluble  problem  ;  in  others — nota- 
bly in  the  profoundly  impressive  nature- 
studies  in  *  A  Little  Child's  Monument ' 
— we  are  made  to  feel  that  there  is  a  so- 
lution, a  reconciliation,  in  an  Eternal 
Love  and  Righteousness  behind  a  veil 
which,  thick  as  it  is,  is  still  penetrable  by 
the  sure  vision  of  faith. 


Some  of  Mr.  Noel's  most  interesting 
and  characteristic  poems  are  devoted  to 
studies  of  strongly  but  inharmoniously 
developed  personalities.  Among  these, 
^The  Dweller  in  Two  Worlds'  is  a  re- 
markable imaginative  achievement ;  but 
perhaps  we  have  in  *  Mencheres '  the  most 
beautiful  and  pathetic,  and  in  ^The 
House  of  Ravensburg  '  the  fullest  and 
most  terrible,  exposition  of  the  sore 
trouble  and  sti'ong  temptation  that  beset 
the  mixed  character  which  is  so  often  the 
character  of  genius — 

no  demon  foul, 
But  a  poor  mortal  sprighted  with  a  soul 
Bi-sexual,  conflicting. 

The  picture  of  Mencheres  is  to  us,  and 
probably  will  be  to  many,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  Mr.  Noel's  ideal  por- 
traits. The  stamp  of  vital  truth  is  on 
the  half -legendary,  half-authentic  narra- 
tive of  the  king-priest  of  Egypt,  with 
his  lofty  aims,  his  great  defeats,  his  final 
gain — not  of  the  thing  he  strove  for,  but 
of  a  large  wisdom  that  was  a  greater 
and  diviner  boon.  It  is  the  *  ower  true 
tale'  of  reforming  genius  in  every  age.' 
Mencheres,  baflied  lover  of  his  oppressed 
people,  baffled  reformer  of  his  corrupt 
religion,  yields  in  despair  to  the  low 
temptations  he  had  scorned  as  things  in- 
finitely beneath  him,  and  at  last  awaking 
from  self  indulgent  dreams,  learns  in  hu- 
mility from  his  very  failure  what  God 
would  show  him  : 

Yet  in  my  failure  I  am  comforted 

To  know  that  not  myself  the  legions  led — 

The  legions  of  God^s  children  ;  but  while  I 

Defeated  with  my  poor  division  lie, 

He  waves  the  army  on  to  victory. 

The  *  note '  of  *  The  House  of  Ravens- 
burg '  is  the  union  of  passion  with  spec- 
ulation, using  the  latter  word  to  express 
thought  for  which  the  emotional  imagi- 
nation rather  than  the  reasoning  intellect 
Provides  a  satisfying  certitude.  Here 
[r.  Noel  deals  dramatically  with  the 
most  profoundly  practical  subjects — with 
personal  responsibility,  with  inherited  or 
'  natural '  depravity,  with  retribution 
here  and  hereafter,  including  under  it 
not  the  retribution  of  mere  punishment 
which  has  no  end  beyond  pain,  but  the 
terrible,  yet  redemptive,  retribution  here 
represented  as  coming  upon  Sigismund 
(the  central  figure  in  the  tragedy)  of  re- 
visiting earth  to  find  his  son,  his  idol, 
sinning  and  suffering  from  the  heritage 
of  evil  conditions  and  evil  tendencies 
which  he  has  bequeathed.     In  many  re- 
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spects,  Sigismund  himself  bears  an  in- 
teresting resemblance  to  Don  Silva,  in 
George  Eliot's  noble  poem,  *The  Spanish 
Gypsy.'  He  typifies  a  character  ex- 
ceptional in  his  own  age— the  reforma- 
tion dawn — but  common  in  ours  :  a 
nature  incongruously  compacted  of  gold, 
silver,  iron,  clay,  in  which  the  very  va- 
riety of  richness  is  disintegrating,  and 
upon  which  revolutionary  thought  brings 
not  merely  disaster  but  catastrophe.  In 
affirmative  ages  the  impulses  of  such  na- 
tures in  the  direction  of  good  are  sus- 
tained by  the  dogmas  of  an  unquestioned 
faith,  in  which  they  see  enshrined  the 
only  ideal  of  life  worthy  of  serious  devo- 
tion ;  but  when  dogmatic  restraints  are 
broken  down,  when  a  growth  of  science 
or  renaissance  of  art  gives  new  percep- 
tions of  good,  and  suggests  other  ideals 
as  possible  or  even  preferable,  then, 
strong  as  these  natures  are  in  will,  pas- 
sion, and  intellect,  open  as  they  are  alike 
to  both  spiritual  and  sensuous  appeals, 
they  cannot  act  for  want  of  determining 
motive,  and  either  fluctuate,  incapable 
of  steady  advance,  or  allow  themselves 
to  drift  away  on  some  current  of  unre- 
strained passion.  What  can  unify,  what 
can  help,  what  can  save  such  souls  as 
these  ?  To  such  a  question  there  will 
necessarily  be  many  answers  ;  but  we 
think  Mr.  Noel  is  at  least  true  to  human 
nature  when  he  makes  the  fiery  purga- 
torial pain  of  the  ghostly  watcher  who 
sees  his  child  sinking  under  an  inherited 
curse,  the  means  of  fusion,  purification, 
and  ultimate  redemption. 

The  profoundly  impressive  and  pa- 
thetic volume  entitled  '  A  Little  Child's 
Monument,'  though  the  latest  published, 
is  already  the  best  known  and  the  most 
widely  appreciated  of  all  Mr.  Noel's 
works.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ; 
the  wonder  is  rather  that  it  has  not 
achieved  an  even  wider  recognition,  for 
it  celebrates  one  of  the  commonest  and 
one  of  the  most  poignant  sorrows  of  hu- 
manity ;  expresses  with  no  unfaltering 
voice  the  inevitable  blank  scepticism 
which  is  the  first-bom  of  despair,  and  in- 
dicates the  sanative  process  by  which  des- 
pair is  transformed,  not  merely  into  pas- 
sive resignation,  but  into  triumphant 
faith.  'A  little  child  shall  lead  them,' 
says  the  prophet,  and  this  little  child  has 
led  the  poet  out  of  the  passing  shadow 
into  the  eternal  sunlight.  \Ve  cannot 
better  describe  the  nature  and  aim  of  the 
book  than  by  quoting  a  few  lines  from 
the  opening  poem,  entitled  'At  his 
grave. 


Ghastly  Doubt  and  chilling  Fear, 

The  wan  Age's  Quest  is  here  ; 

Trembling  Hope  and  faltering  Faith 

Intent  on  what  God  whispereth. 

It  was  thy  leaving  me  that  shook 

Content  in  this  deluding  nook 

Of  rainbow-life,  that  seems  up-buoyed 

A  moment  in  a  rayless  void  ; 

So  I  sought  for  firmer  ground, 

And  tell  to  others  what  I  found 

I.  would  embalm  thee  in  my  verse  : 

To  loving  souls  it  shall  rehearse 

Thy  loveliness  when  I  am  cold, 

And  fragrant  with  it,  may  enfold 

For  other  hearts  in  misery 

Faint  solace  ;  words  were  sweet  to  me 

From  hearts  who  mourned  what  seemed  to  be 

Dear,  like  thee  : 

These  are  thy  swathings  of  rare  spice, 

A  golden  shrine  with  gems  of  price, 

A  monument  of  my  device. 

This  little  volume — ^in  part  a  wail  of 
human   anguish,   in   part   a  triumphant 
song  of  human  faith — appeals  more  di- 
rectly and  intimately  than  any  other  of 
Mr.  Noel's  works  to  the  universal  heart. 
Love  and  grief  are  the  heritage  of  all ; 
doubt  is  the  added  woe  of  many  ;  and 
here  we  have  an  expression,  unique  in  its 
penetrating  simplicity,  of  the  manifold 
torments  of  the  grief  of  a  great  bereave- 
ment— grief  that  tells  in  artless   words 
what   her  lost  one  said  and  did  ;  grief 
that   utters  her  agony    in  the  *  wild    im- 
possible exaggerations'  that  she   needs 
for  mere  sober  truth,  but  which  still  seem 
empty  and  inadequate  ;    grief    that     is 
maddened  by  doubts  and   questionings, 
and  that  in  its  madness  casts  itself  into 
a   whirlpool   of  despair,   and   is  at   last 
flung  by   the   very   swirl   of  the   dark 
waters   upon  the   rock  of  faith.     In   the 
pages  of  this  book  the  simplest  and  the 
subtlest  grief-stricken  souls  may  find  sus- 
tenance.    Even  those  whose  limited  ex- 
perience  of  sorrow  hinders  them   from 
fully  sharing  the  poet's  dominating  emo- 
tion may  wander    with  him    from   one 
'  scene  of  natural   beauty    to    another — 
I  may  watch  little  children  at  play,  or  foK 
low  the  bereaved  singer  in  his  pilgrimage 
from  the  darkness  into  the  light ;  while 
i  for  the  many  who  neither  think  nor  feel 
I  acutely,  the  book  sums  up  in  an  ideal 
j  form  the  blurred  pathos  and  unavailing 
I  struggle  of  their  lives,  giving  it  signifi- 
cance and  worth,  shedding  on  it  the  light 
.  of  purpose  and  hope,  and,  best  of  all,  un- 
!  sealing  hidden  springs  of  pity  and  ten- 
derness  and  thought  for  others. 
I      It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  illustrate  our  estimate  of  Mr. 
Noel's  poetry  by  characteristic  extracts. 
1  Mr.  Noel  is  not  a  writer  of  '  fine  pas> 
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Bages,'  and  while  the  majority  of  his 
poems  are  not  sufficiently  brief  to  allow 
of  their  being  given  entire,  the  continuity 
of  imaginative  thought  and  emotion  is 
generally  so  unbroken,  that  any  portion 
of  his  work  suffers  indefinitely  by  being 
made  an  *  extract '  and  torn  from  its  con- 
text. In  this  volume  there  are,  indeed,  a 
few  poems  not  too  long  for  transference 
to  our  pages ;  of  which  we  will 
give  one  of  the  simpler  lyrics,  feeling  all 
the  time  that  it  cannot  represent  the 
poet  adequately,  because  in  his  work  im- 
agination tends  to  diffuse  itself  in  a  lu. 
minous  atmosphere,  rather  than  to  con- 
centrate itself  in  glowing  points  of 
light. 

ONLY  A  LITTLE  CHILD.* 

A  Voice, 

Only  a  little  child  ! 

Stone  cold  upon  a  bed  ! 
Is  it  for  him  you  wail  so  wild 

As  though  the  very  world  were  dead  ? 
Arise,  Arise  ! 
Threaten  not  the  tranquil  skies  I 

m 

Do  not  all  things  die  ? 

'Tis  but  a  faded  flower  I 
Dear  lives  exhale  perpetually 

With  every  fleeting  hour. 
Bachael  for  ever  weeps  her  little  ones  ; 
For  ever  Rizpah  moumeth  her  slain  sons. 

Arise,  Arise  ! 
Threaten  not  the  tranquil  skies  I 

Only  a  little  child  I 
Long  generations  pass  : 
Behold  them  flash  a  moment  wild 

With  stormlight,  a  pale  headlong  mass 
Of  foam,  into  unfathomable  gloom  ! 
Worlds  and  shed  leaves  have  all  one  doom. 

Arise,  Arise ! 
Threaten  not  the  tranquil  skies  I 

Should  earth's  tremendous  shade 

Spare  only  you  and  yours  ? 
Who  regardeth  Empires  fade 

Untroubled,  who  impassive  pours 
Human  joy,  a  mere  spilt  water, 
Bevels  red  with  human  slaughter  ! 

Arise,  Arise ! 
Threaten  not  the  tranquil  skies  I 

Another  Voice, 

Only  a  little  child  ! 
He  was  the  world  to  me. 
Pierced  to  the  heart,  insane,  defiled 

All  hohest  hope  !  foul  mockery, 
Childhood's  innocent  mirth  and  rest ; 
Man's  brief  life  a  brutal  jest. 

There  is  no  Grod  ; 
Earth  is  Love's  sepulchral  sod  I 

*  *  A  Little  Child's  Monument,'  p.  88. 


Another  Voice, 

Only  a  little  child  ! 
Ah  !  then,  who  brought  him  here  ? 
Who  made  him  loving,  fair,  and  mild, 

And  to  your  soul  so  dear  ? 
His  lowly  spirit  seemed  divine, 
Burning  in  a  heavenly  shrine. 

Arise,  Arise ! 
With  pardon  for  the  tranquil  skies. 

Only  a  Uttle  child  ! 
Who  sleeps  upon  God's  heart ! 
Jesus  blessed  our  undefiled, 

Whom  no  power  avails  to  part 
From  the  life  of  Him  who  died 
And  liveth,  whatsoe'er  betide  ! 

Whose  are  eyes  ; 

Tranquiller  than  starlit  skies  ? 

Only  a  little  child  I 

For  whom  all  things  are  : 
Spring  and  summer,  winter  wild, 

Sea  and  earth,  and  every  star  I 
Time,  the  void,  pleasure  and  pain. 
Hell  and  heaven,  loss  and  gain  ! 
Life  and  death  are  his,  and  he 
Rests  in  God's  eternity. 

Arise,  Arise ! 
Love  is  holy,  true,  and  wise. 
Mirrored  in  the  tranquil  skies. 

To  some  it  may  seem  a  fault — to  us, 
we  confess,  it  seems  a  virtue — that  these 
little  lyrics,  with  all  their  satisfying  com- 
pleteness, are  not  perfectly  representa- 
tive save  to  the  reader  who  knows  what 
they  represent — who  can  read  into  them 
a  something  which  can  be  gathered  only 
from  the  entire  mass  of  their  author's 
work.  In  many  of  them — as  in  some  of 
the  early  poems  of  Wordsworth — there 
is  a  direct  severeness  of  simplicity  which 
makes  a  peculiarly  large  demand  upon 
the  preparedness  of  which  we  have 
spoken  ;  and  while  in  the  end  they  hold 
us  with  a  fascination  for  which  we  are 
unable  to  account,  it  is  probable  that  the 
impression  they  leave  will  be  one  of  in- 
sufficiency  and  want  of  weight.  In  thia 
they  resemble  some  of  the  most  precious 
and  enduring  work  not  only  of  Words- 
worth, but  of  Blake  and  Heine,  which 
may  easily  miss  us  at  first,  just  as  it  in- 
evitably finds  us  at  last,  in  virtue  of  the 
very  straightness  and  snreness  of  im- 
aginative aim.  Less  genuine  and  less 
sincere  poets  would  not  dare  to  be 
so  simple  as  Mr.  Noel  is  in 
some  of  these  utterances.  In  their 
hands  such  motives  as  those  with 
which  he  deals  would  be  elaborated  and 
decked  out  with  alien  prettinesses  ;  but 
there  is  much  more  that  is  really  impres- 
sive, and  that  touches  us  most  keenly,  in 
his  sculpturesque  treatment  of    naked 
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emotion  than  in  the  glare  of  the  crude 
pigments  with  which  so  many  contempo- 
rary poets  overlay  their  verse. 

Of  the  many  noteworthy  poems  which 
seem  to  demand  notice  at  our  hands,  we 
«an  mention  but  a  few,  and  onr  com- 
ments will  necessarily  have  the  fragmen- 
tariness  of  enforced  brevity.  In  such 
utterances  as  'The  Red  Flag,'  *  War'— 
both  written  during  the  Franco-German 
conflict — *  To  whom  shall  we  go  ? '  (in 
the  *  Beatrice '  volume),  and  that  wonder- 
ful poem,  *  The  Temple  of  Sorrow ' 
(*  Modern  Review,'  July,  1882),  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  sustainedly  powerful  of 
all  Mr.  Noel's  achievements,  we  find  alle- 
gory and  satire  intertwined  and  embodied 
m  passionate  verse  that  recalls  sometimes 
the  '  mighty  line '  of  Byron,  and  still 
of  tener  the  heart  of  Shelley  ;  though 
even  Shelley,  with  all  his  affluence  of 
sympathy,  never  came  so  close  to  the 
stern  realities  of  life — the  life  of  the 
London  poor,  of  peasants  in  war  time, 
of  those  everywhere 

whose  dull  and  earthward  eyes, 
Heavy  with  weeping,    droop  beneath  rude 

brows 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

The  unregarded  Sudras  of  the  world. 

Satire,  in  these  poems,  is  the  form  taken 
by  indignation  when  roused  by  wrong 
and  oppression,  that  other  side  of  pity 
and  grief  which  presents  itself  now  and 
again  in  the  verse  of  even  the  gentle 
Cowper,  and  which  must  be  known  to 
all  who  look  steadily  at  actual  life  with 
a  self-less  vision.  If,  as  some  critics  have 
said,  the  peculiar  quality  of  Mr.  Noel's 
genius  is  to  be  found  in  his  gift  of  bum- 
mg  satire,  the  explanation  lies  in  that  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity  in  which  his  poetry 
is  steeped,  and  which  has  in  England 
found  no  other  supreme  and  commanding 
voice  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Browning. 
We  must  pass  over  the  narrative 
poems  and  the  poems  of  incident,  because, 
though  there  is  much  in  them  that  is 
noteworthy,  they  are  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  Mr.  Noel's  least  characteristic 
work.  The  sea  and  mountain  studies,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  altogether  his  own, 
and  as  yet  we  know  of  nothing  that  re- 
sembles them.  We  say  as  yet,  because 
they  are  in  part  the  outcome  of  that 
athleticism  which  is  too  recent  a  growth 
to  have  found  more  than  a  passing  ex- 
pression in  contemporary  verse.  They 
could  not,  for  example,  have  been  written 
by  the  Lake  poets,  or  by  any  one  who 
surveyed  danger  only  from  the  sea-shore 


or  the  mountain  foot.  What  a  pulse  of 
vigorous  life,  what  bracing  keenness  of 
the  '  liberal  mountain  air,'  is  in  such  lines 
as  these  from  the  opening  of  the  poem 
*  In  the  Alps ' — 

Once  more,  once  more,  the  heavenly  heights 

environ, 
Here  in  the  land  remembering  Rousseau, 
Thrilling  with  songs  of  Shelley  and  of  By- 
ron, 
And  lovelier  songs  of  lives  purer  than  snow  ! 
Beautiful  mother  of  the  brave  and  free. 
Mother  of  deeds  that  live  eternally, 
A  beacon,  like  thy  sunlit  spires  up  yonder, 
A  clarion,  like  the  unfurling  of  loud  thunder 
Among  thine  echoing  ravines  and  rocks. 
And  turbulent  elemental  shocks, 
Far-rolling  banner,  blazoned  with  fierce  light, 
Shaken  in  false  faces  of  the  hosts  of  night ! 

Mr.  Noel  may  be  described  as  a  Nature- 
dramatist  ;  nature  possesses  him,  and  his 
soul  is  her  faithful  mirror.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  men,  on  the  contrary,  he  retains 
possession  of  himself.  He  gives  observa- 
tion and  sympathy  ;  he  understands  man; 
but  his  strong  individuality  prevents  him 
from  throwing  himself  into  the  alien  or 
unobserved  experience  of  individuals,  as 
he  does  so  wonderfully  into  the  life  of 
the  race  and  into  its  heroic  manifesta- 
tions. In  spite  of  the  many  elements  in 
his  poetry  that  have  no  temporary  limi- 
tations, it  is  in  one  special  sense  an  out- 
come of  his  age.  No  other  generation 
has  fully  realized  the  solidarity  of  man, 
and  Mr.  Noel  is  the  first  English  poet  in 
whom  this  solidarity  has  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  idea  and  has  become  a  sense — a 
sense  which  breaks  on  the  quiet  of  his 
most  coniplete  abandonment  to  nature's 
spells.  It  comes  as  a  pang — ^how  else 
could  it  come  ;  for  while  the  body  suf- 
fers, must  not  the  heart  beat  fitfully  ? 

But,  though  Mr.  Noel  feels  the  burden 
and  the  mystery  of  things,  though  his 
voice  is  often  the  voice  of  the  personal 
or  the  universal  sorrow,  he  is  too  much 
in  earnest  to  cherish  gloom.  Sensitive  as 
he  is  to  pain  and  wrong,  he  is  yet  alive, 
joyously  alive,  to  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  life  as  a  whole,  the  homely  virtue  and 
gladness  and  wholesomeness  of  innumer- 
able  human  existences.  Wherever  there 
is  simplicity  he  is  at  home — among  coun- 
try people  and  fisher  folk,  and  even 
among  *  God's  dusky  children,'  looking 
at  them  as  Livingstone  must  have  looked 
in  the  hero's  last  journey  which  he  has 
realized  so  wonderfully.  Truth  and 
single-heartedness,  natural  joy  and 
grief,  all  universal  human  forces, 
I  touch  and  move  him  ;  but  he  loves  hu- 
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manity  as  a  whole  too  truly  to  fanaticise 
for  a  class,  and  can  see  simplicity  without 
the  affectation  of  always  looking  down 
for  it.  His  constant  view  of  his  art  is 
that  its  function  is  elevated,  its  possibili- 
ties are  enlarged  when  it  is  exercised  on 
themes  so  sufficient  and  so  immortal  in 
their  interest  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Greek  tragedians  until  now  they  have 
ceased  not  to  awaken  pity,  terror  and  de- 
light. 

Our  survey  of  Mr.  Noel's   work  has 
necessarily  been  desultory  and  incomplete, 
and  therefore  inadequate  ;    but  we  have 
probably  said  enough  to  indicate  that 
there  is  in  it  that  which  may  well  com- 
mand the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  poetry. 
Recognition  may  come  slowly,  but  when 
it  comes  it  will  be  enduring,  because  his 
work  has    the    qualities    of   endurance. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  large  utter- 
ance— which,  in  its  breadth  of  sympathy, 
its  force  of  satire,  its  affluence  of  music, 
reminds  us  of  the  utterance  of  Victor 
Hugo — this,  at  least,  cannot  be  said  of  it, 
that  it  is  a  voice  and  nothing  more.    For 
Mr.  Noel  the  cant  of  '  art  for  Art's  sake  ' 
has  never  had  a  charm  ;   his  cry  would 
rather  be  *  art  for  man's  sake ' — for  the 
sake  of  purity,  nobleness,  heroism,  devo- 
tion, faith,  all  the  things  which  make  life 
worth  living — which  enable  us  to  prize 
it  as  a  good,  not  an  evil,  thing.     To  him, 
as  to  Carlyle,  the  true  poet  is  the  seer, 
the  sayer,  and  therefore  it  is  beyond  all 
things  indispensable  that  he  should  have 
seen  something,  that    he    should    have 
something  to  say.     He  gives  the  reader 
of  his  best ;   wnat  he  has    toiled    and 
waited  for  while  we  slept — teaching  what 
we  scarcely  desired  to  know,  but  wliat 
once  known  we  cannot  do  without.     He 
is  not  a  mere  singer  of  sense,  but  is  alive 
to  the  mystic  and  invisible  world.     His 
subjects  are  worthy  and  commanding ; 
he  loves  better  to  paint  the  snowy,  cloud- 
visited  Alp  than  the  low-lying  pestilent 
morass  ;  and  last,  though  hardly  least  in 
importance,   he    possesses   the  gift    of 
poetic  form  on  its  artistic  and  tuneful 
sides — ^his  poems  have  structure  and  his 
verses  melody.    Many  are  the  spells  of 
the  singers  of  the  day  which  are  not  Mr. 
Noel's,  but  he  has  his  own  enchantments  ; 
and  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  within 
his  circle  those  who,  with  us,  are  pre- 
pared to  welcome  any  poetry  that  by  vir- 
tue of  its  imaginative  force,  directness, 
and  breadth,  stimulates  thought,  deepens 
sympathy,  and  uplifts  and  upholds  aspi- 
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Art.  VIII. — The  Dog  in  Homer. 

Two  sets  of  strongly  contrasted,  nay,  one 
might  beforehand  have  thought  mutually 
exclusive  qualities,  go  to  make  up  the 
canine  character.  In  all  ages,  and 
amongst  all  nations,  the  dog  has  become 
a  byword  for  its  uncleanly  habits,  dis- 
gusting voracity,  its  quarrelsome  and  ag- 
gressive selfishness.  The  cynic,  or  *  dog- 
like '  philosopher,  is  a  type  of  what  is  un- 
amiable  in  human  nature.  Growling, 
snarling,  whining,  barking,  snapping  and 
biting,  crouching  and  fawning,  constitute 
a  vocabulary  descriptive  of  canine  deport- 
ment conveying  none  but  repulsive  and 
odious  associations.  Our  language  pur- 
sues the  animal  through  its  different  va- 
rieties and  stages  of  existence  in  order  to 
find  varying  epithets  of  contumely  and 
reproach.  The  universal  and  almost  pre- 
historic term  of  abuse  formed  by  the  sim- 
ple patronymic — so  to  speak — has  lost 
little  of  its  pristine  favour,  and  none  of 
its  pristine  force ;  while  amongst  our- 
selves *  hound,'  *pnppy,'  *cur,'  *  whelp,' 
<fec.,  come  in  as  harmonics  of  the  funda- 
mental note  of  insult. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  millenniums 
of  experience  have  constituted  the  dog  a 
type  of  incorruptible  fidelity,  patient  ab- 
negation, devoted  attachment  reaching 
unto  and  beyond  the  grave.     Many  ani- 
mals  have  been  made  the  slaves  and  vic- 
tims of  man ;    some  have   been    found 
capable  of  becoming  his  willing  allies ; 
none,  save  the  dog,  affords  to  his  master 
a  true   and  intelligent   companionship. 
Other  members  of  the  brute  creation  are 
subdued  by  domestication  ;  the  dog  is,  it 
might  be  said,  transfigured  by  it.    A  new 
nature  awakes  in  him.      A  higher  ideal 
presents  itself  to  him.     His  dormant  af- 
fections  are  kindled  ;  his  latent  intelli- 
gence    develops.      The     overwhelming 
fascination  of  humanity  submerges   his 
native  ignoble  instincts,  evokes  virtues 
which  man  himself  admires  rather  than 
practises,  engages  a  pathetic  confidence, 
inspires  an  indomitable  love.     Literature 
teems  with  instances  of  canine  constancy 
and  self-devotion.    The  long  life-in-death 
of  *  Grey  Friars  Bobby  '  forms  no  prodigy 
in  the  history  of  his  race.     From  the  dog 
of  Colophon  to  the  dog  of  Baimsdale, 
man's  four-footed  friend  has  been  found 
capable  of  the  supreme  sacrifice  which 
one  living  creature  can    make  for    an- 
other.     Even  in  the  dim  dawnings  of 
civilization  this  animal  was  chosen  as  the 
symbol  of  watchful  attendance  and  un- 
tiring subordination.  The  bright  star  Sir- 
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ins,  owing  to  its  close  waiting  on  the 
*  giant '  of  the  skies,  was  from  the 
earliest  time  known  as  the  'dog  of 
Orion.'  A  brace  of  hounds  typified  to 
the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Vedic 
poets  the  inseparable  association  with 
the  sun  of  the  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light, ^schylus  elevates  and  enlarges 
the  idea  of  Divine  companionship  in  the 
eagle  by  calling  it  the  '  winged  dog  of 
Zeus.'*  Clytemnestra,  in  her  hypocriti- 
cal protestations  before  the  elders  of  Ar- 
gos,  could  find  no  more  striking  image 
of  fidelity  than  that  of  a  house-dog  left 
by  its  master  to  guard  his  hearth  and 
possessions.! 

Two  opposing  currents  of  sentiment 
regarding  the  animal  have  thus  from  the 
first  set  strongly  in — one  of  repulsion 
verging  toward  abhorrence,  the  other  of 
sympathy  touched  by  the  yearning  pity 
which  a  superior  being  cannot  choose  but 
feel  towards  an  inferior  laying  at  his 
feet  the  priceless  gift  of  love.  But  since 
his  higher  qualities  develop,  as  it  would 
seem,  exclusively  under  the  stimulation 
of  human  influence,  it  might  have  been 
anticipated,  and  it  is  actually  the  case, 
that  in  those  countries  where  the  dog  is 
neglected,  he  is  also  despised,  as  by  an 
inevitable  reaction  it  must  follow  that 
where  he  is  despised  he  will  also  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  accordingly  among  peoples 
whose  pursuits  repel  his  co-operation  that 
the  sinister  view  prevails,  while  in  hunt- 
ing and  pastoral  regions  his  credit  grows 
as  his  faculties  are  cultivated,  and  from 
the  minister  and  delegate  he  creeps  by 
insensible  gradations  into  the  place  of 
oanine  beatitude  as  the  friend  of  man. 
The  attitude  of  repulsion  is,  as  is  well 
known,  general  amongst  Mahometan 
populations,  and  may  be  described — al- 
though with  notable  exceptions,  such  as 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians, 
the  modern  Parsees  and  Japanese — as 
the  Oriental  position  towards  the  spe- 
cies ;  while  a  benevolent  sentiment  is, 
on  the  whole,  characteristic  of  the  West- 
ern nations. 

Now  each  of  these  opposite  views  is 
strongly  and  characteristically  repre- 
sented in  the  Homeric  poems ;  repre- 
sented not  as  the  mere  reflection  of  a 
popular  instinct,  but  with  a  certain  ar- 
dour of  personal  feeling  which  now  and 
again  seems  for  a  moment  to  draw  back 
the  veil  of  epic  impersonality  from  be- 

**  Agamemnon,'  138;  and  *  Prometheus,' 
1057. 
t  '  Agamemnon,'  590. 


fore  the  living  face  of  the  poet .  To  the 
bigoted  believers  in  an  indivisible  Homer 
the  fact  is,  no  doubt,  of  most  perplexing 
import,  and  we  leave  them  to  account 
for  it  as  best  they  may  ;  but  to  impartial 
inquirers  it  affords  at  once  a  clue  and  an 
illumination.  For  the  Epic  of  Troy  is 
not  more  sharply  characterized  by  canine 
antipathy  than  the  Song  of  Ulysses  by 
canine  sympathy  ;  while,  to  enhance  the 
contrast,  dislike  to  the  dog  is  most  re- 
markably associated  with  a  vivid  and 
untiring  enthusiasm*  for  the  horse,  and 
deep  feeling  for  the  dog  with  compara- 
tive indiflierence  to  the  equine  race. 
More  effectually  than  the  most  elaborate 
arguments  of  the  Separatists,  this  innate* 
disparity  of  sentiment  appears  to  shiver 
the  long  contested  unity  of  Homeric 
authorship. 

To  descend,  however,  to  particulars. 

Homeric  dogs  may  be  divided  into 
four  categories.  1.  Dogs  used  in  the 
chase.  2.  Shepherds'  dogs.  3.  Watch- 
dogs and  housedogs.  4.  Scavenger  dogs. 
In  the  Iliad,  the  first  two  classes  occur 
incidentally  only,  either  by  way  of  illus- 
tration or  m  the  course  of  some  episodi- 
cal narrative,  such  as  that  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar-hunt  in  the  Ninth  Book. 
The  plastic  circumference  of  the  shield 
of  Achilles  includes  a  cameo  of  dog-life; 
but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  position  there 
assigned  to  the  animal  is  of  a  somewhat 
ignominious  character,  and  is  indicated 
with  a  perceptible  touch  of  contempt. 
The  scene  is  depicted  in  the  following 
lines — 

Of  straight-horn'd  cattle  to  a  herd  was  graven 
Of  gold  and  tin  the  heifers  all  were  wrought  : 
They  to  the  pasture,  from  the  cattle-yard, 
With  gentle  lowings,  by  a  babbling  stream, 
Where  quiv'ring  reed-beds   rustled,    slowly 

mov'd. 
Four  golden  shepherds  walked  beside  the  herd. 
By  nine  swift  dogs  attended ;  then  amid 
The  foremost  heSers  sprang  two  lions  fierce 
Upon  the  lordly  bull:  he,  bellowing  loud, 
Was  dragged  along,  by  dogs  and  youths  pur- 
sued. 
The  tough  bull's-hide  they  tore,  and  gorging 

lapped 
Th^  intestines  and  dark  blood;   with  vain 

attempt 
The  herdsmen  following  closely,  to  th^  attack 
Cheered  their  swift  dogs ;  these  shunn'd  the 

lion's  jaws, 
And  close  around  them  baying,  held  aloof,  t 

*  For  an  able  statement  of  the  Chorizontic 
view,  see  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  April,  1871. 

t  Book  xviii.  573-86  (Lord  Derby's  transla- 
tion). For  illustrations  drawn  from  the  dog's 
instinctive  fear  of  the  lion,  see  also  Books 
V.  476,  and  xvii.  65-7. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  a  lover  of  the 
^ecies  would  scarceiy  have  selected  the 
incident  for  typical  representation  in  his 
^reat  world-picture. 

We  have  in  the  Iliad  the  clearest  evi- 
dence that  dogs  were  domesticated  in 
Troy,  that  they  lived  in  the  tents  of  the 
Achaian  chiefs  (probably  with  a  guard- 
ing office),  and  that  they  roamed  the 
camp,  devouring  ofPal,  and  hideously  con- 
tending with  vultures  and  other  feath- 
ered rivals  for  the  human  remains  left 
unburied  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  in  this  revolting  capac- 
ity they  were  predominantly  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  poet  unveils  the  secret 
of  his  profound  aversion.  Not  as  the 
humble  and  faithful  minister  of  man, 
hearkening  to  his  voice,  hanging  on  his 
looks,  holding  his  life  at  a  pin's  fee  in 
comparison  with  his  service,  the  author 
of  the  Iliad  conceived  of  the  dog  ;  but 
as  a  filthy  and  bloodthirsty  beast  of  prey, 
the  foul  outrager  of  the  sanctities  of 
death,  the  ravenous  and  undiscriminating 
violator  of  the  precious  casket  of  the 
human  soul.  In  the  tragic  appeal  of 
Priam  to  Hector  as  he  awaits  the  on- 
slaught of  Achilles  beneath  the  walls  of 
Troy,  this  aversion  touches  its  darkest 
depth,  and  obtains  an  almost  savage  com- 
pleteness of  expression.  Anticipating 
the  imminent  catastrophe  of  his  house 
and  kingdom,  the  despairing  old  man 
thus  pourtrays  his  own  approaching 
doom — 

Me  last,  when  by  some  foeman^s  bitter  steel 
The  spirit  from  these  feeble  limbs  is  driven, 
Devouring  dogs  shall  tear  at  my  own  door ; 
The  dogs  my  care  has  rear'd,  my  table  fed, 
The  guardians  of  my  gates,  shall  lap  my 

blood, 
And  crave  and  madden,   crouching  in  the 

porch.* 

Is  it  credible  that  the  same  mind  which 
was  capable  of  conjuring  up  this  abhor- 
rent vision  should  have  conceived  the 
pathetic  picture  of  the  faithful  hound  in 
the  Odyssey  ?  Nor  can  there  be  founds 
we  venture  to  assert,  in  the  wide  range 
of  the  great  Ilian  epic  a  single  passage 
inconsistent  in  spirit  with  the  lines  cited 
above.  Throughout  its  cantos,  in  which 
the  usefulness  of  the  animal  is  never- 
theless amply  recognized,  and  his  peculiar- 
ities sketched  with  graphic  power  and 
truthfulness,  runs,  like  a  dark  thread,  the 
remembrance  of  his  hateful  office  as  the 
inflictor  of  the  last  and  most  atrocious 
insult     upon     *  miserable     humanity.'  f 

♦  Book  xxii.  66-71. 
t  Book  xzii«  76. 


One  of  the  leading  *  motives'  of  the  poem 
is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  the  body  after 
death.  The  overmastering  importance 
attached  to  its  honourable  interment 
forms  the  hinge  upon  which  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  action  turns.  The 
dread  of  its  desecration  continually  haunts 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  broods 
alike  over  the  ramparts  of  Ilium  and  the 
tents  of  Greece.  From  the  first  lines 
almost  to  the  last  the  loathsome  processes 
of  canine  sepulture  stand  out  as  the  direst 
result  of  defeat — the  crowning  terror  of 
death.  Among  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  foreshadowed  in 
the  opening  invocation,  the  visibly  and 
tangible  horror  is  afforded  by  *  devouring 
dogs  and  hungry  vultures '  exercising 
their  revolting  function  on  the  corpses 
of  the  slain  ;  before  the  dying  eyes  of 
Hector  rises,  like  a  nightmare,  the  hid- 
eous anticipation  of  becoming  the  prey 
of  *  Achaian  hounds.'  *  while  his  fierce 
adversary  refuses  to  impair  the  gloomy 
perfection  of  his  vengeance  by  remitting 
that  supreme  penalty  ;  f  next  to  the  hon- 
ours of  his  funeral  pyre,  the  chiefest 
consolation  offered  to  the  Shade  of  Pa- 
troclus  is  the  promise  to  make  the  body 
of  his  slayer  food  for  curs  ;  J  in  her  de- 
spair, Hecuba  shrieks  that  she  brought 
forth  her  son  to  *  glut  swift-footed  dogs,'  § 
and  bids  Priam  not  seek  to  avert  the  ab- 
hoiTed  doom.  These  instances,  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  multiply,  are  unmod- 
ified by  a  solitary  expression  of  tender- 
ness towards  canine  nature,  or  a  single 
example  of  canine  affection  towards  man. 
But  here  we  run  counter  to  a  not  in- 
considerable authority.  Mr.  Geddes  has 
written  on  *  The  Problem  of  the  Homeric 
Poems,'  a  book  of  singular  interest,  and 
amongst  other  merits  must  be  credited 
with  that  of  having  first  pointed  out  in 
detail  the  anomalies  (on  the  hypothesis 
of  undivided  authorsnip)  conspicuous  in 
those  early  epics  in  the  treatment  of  the 
horse  and  the  dog.  But  Mr.  Geddes  is 
hampered  with  a  theory,  which,  however 
meritorious  as  the  condition  precedent  of 
a  valuable  publication,  we  are  unable  to 
accept  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  se- 
cular puzzle  it  is  designed  to  solve.  His 
view  is  briefly  this — That  the  Odyssey, 
with  the  ten  Books  ||  of  the  Iliad  ampu- 


*  Book  xxii.  889. 

t  Ibid.  848. 

I  Book  xxiii.  188. 

§  Book  xxiv.  211. 

I  These  are  Books  ii.  to  vii.  (inclusive),  ix., 
X.,  xxiii.,  and  xxiv.  The  ^  Achilleid '  thus 
consists  of  Books  i.,  viii.,  and  xi.-xxiL 
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tated  by  Mr.  Grote's  critical  knife  from 
the   trunk   of    a    (supposed)    primitive 

*  Achilleid,'  are  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  author,  an  Ionian  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  whom  the  venerable  name  of  Homer 
properly  belongs ;  while  the  fourteen 
^oks  constituting  the  nucleus  and  main 
substance  of  our  Iliad  are  abandoned  to 
an  unknown,  and  henceforth  for  ever  un- 
knowable Thessalian  bard.     He  is  thus  a 

*  Chorizon,'  or  Separatist,  of  a  novel 
kind,  and  the  ingenious  and  patient  anal- 
ysis to  which  he  subjects  the  texts  of 
these  noble  monuments  of  antiquity  in 
the  interests  of  his  thesis  undoubtedly 
serves  to  develop  some  highly  sugges- 
tive minor  points.  The  validity  of 
his  argument  obviously  depends,  on 
the  one  hand,  upon  the  discovery  of 
striking  correspondences  between  the 
Odyssey  and  the  non-Achillean  cantos 
of  the  Iliad ;  on  the  other,  upon  the 
exposure  of  irreconcileable  discrepancies 
between  the  same  poem  and  the  Grotean 
'  Achilleid.'  Thus  the  exigencies  of  his 
position  absolutely  require  the  disappear- 
ance from  those  parts  of  the  Iliad  as- 
signed to  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  of 
the  evidences  both  of  equine  sympathy 
and  canine  antipathy  so  prominent  m  the 
rest  of  the  epic.  We  cannot  think  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  adducing  proof  of  a 
modification  of  sentiment  in  either  res- 
pect. 

As  regards  the  horse,  we  need  only 
point  to  the  episode  of  the  capture  of 
Diomed  and  Sthenelus  of  the  divinely 
descended  steeds  of  ^neas — *  best  of  all 
under  the  dawn  and  the  sun  '*;  to  the 
care  displayed  in  providing  the  horses  of 
Hera  with  ambrosial  forage  by  the  shores 
of  Simdis  ;f  to  the  resplendent  s  imile  of 
Book  vi.t  ;  to  the  gleeful  zeal  with  which 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  secure  the  milk- 
white  coursers  of  Rhesus,  as  the  fruit 
and  crown  of  their  nocturnal  expedition  ;§ 
to  the  living  fervour  imported  into  the 
chariot-races  at  the  funeral  games  of 
Patroclus  ;  to  the  tender  pathos  with 
which  Achilles  describes  the  grief  of  his 
immortal    horses    for  their  charioteer.  || 

♦  Book  V.  267. 
t  Book  V.  775-7. 

X  Supposed  by  Mr.  Geddes  to  be  repeated 
from  Book  xv.  (26&-d),  on  his  theory,  of 

Srior  composition  to  Book  vi.  We  willingly 
efer  to  bis  opinion,  but  would  point  to  an 
example  of  the  contrary  process,  where  a 
passage  has  evidently  been  copied,  taWi 
abridgments  from  a  non- Achillean  into  an 
Achillean  Book,  (viii.  884-06,  from  v.  738-52). 
§  Book  X.  474-569. 
i  Book  xxiii.  280-84. 


But  we  pause  breathless  ;  for  similar  ex- 
amples from  ^  non-Achillean '  books  crowd 
upon  us  faster  than  we  can  set  them 
down.  The  evidence  is,  in  fact,  over- 
whelming as  to  homogeneity  of  senti- 
ment in  this  important  respect  through 
the  entire  Iliad.  If  more  than  one  author 
was  concerned  in  its  production,  the  co- 
adjutors were  at  least  unanimous  in  their 
glowing  admiration  for  the  '  heroic '  ani- 
mal of  battle. 

Mr.  Geddes  next  tries  to  discover,  in 
the  same  ten  Books,  indications  of  a 
sympathetic  feeling  towards  the  dog^  con- 
sonant to  that  manifested  in  the  Odys- 
sey. Passing  by  purely  descriptive  pas- 
sages, which  occur  equally  in  '  Achillean,' 
and  in  '  non- Achillean  '  cantos,*  we  come 
to  the  remarkable  lines  commemorating 
the '  cremation '  of  Patroclus.  They  run 
as  follows  in  Lord  Derby's  translation — 

A  hundred  feet  each  way  they  built  the  pyre. 
And  on  the  summit,  sorrowing,  laid  the  dead. 
Then  many  a  sheep  and  many  a  slow-paced  ox 
They  flayed  and  dressed  around  the  funeral 

pyre; 
Of  all  the  beasts  Achilles  took  the  fat, 
And  covered  o^er  the  dead  from  head  to  foot, 
And  heaped  the  slaughtered  carcases  around ; 
Then  jars  of  honey  plao'd,  and  fragrant  oils, 
Besting  upon  the  couch  ;  next,  groaning  loud, 
Four  powerful  horses  on  the  pyre  he  throw  ; 
Then,  of  ninet  dogs  that  at  their  master's 

board 
Had  fed,  he  slaughtered  two  upon  his  pyre ; 
Last,  with  the  sword,  by  evil  counsel  sway'd, 
Twelve  noble  youths  he  slew,  the  sons  of 

Troy. 
The  fire's  devouring  might  he  theni^plied. 
And,  groaning,  on  his  lov'd  companion  c^'d.  t 

These  sanguinary  rites  afford,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gkddes,  proof  that  canine 
companionship  was  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  a  Greek  hero  in  the  other 
world.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  read- 
ers that,  amongst  rude  peoples,  from  the 
Scythians  of  Herodotus  S  to  the  Indians 
of  Patagonia,  such  sacrifices  have  been  a 
common  mode  of  testifying  respect  to  the 
dead.  And  it  may  readily  be  admitted 
that  their  originally  inspiring  idea  was 
that  of  continued  association  after  death 

*  Compare,  for  instance,  the  simile  of  Book 
X.  188-86,  with  that  of  Book  xi.  7-50. 

t  The  number  nine  is  curiously  associated 
with  the  canine  species.  The  herdsmen's 
pack  on  the  Shield  of  Achilles  consists  of 
nine  ;  nine  were  the  dogs  of  Patroclus  ;  and 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Richardson  ('  Dogs  :  their 
Origin  and  Varieties,'  p.  87),  that  Fingal  kept 
nine  great  dogs,  and  nine  smaller  game- 
starting  dogs. 

X  Book  xxiii.  164-78. 

§  Book  iv.  71,  72. 
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with  the  objects  most  valued  in  life. 
But  such  an  idea  appears  to  have  been 
very  remotely,  if  at  all,  present  to  the 
mind  of  our  poet.  The  ghost  of  Patroc- 
lus,  at  any  rate,  though  sufficiently  com- 
municative, expresses  no  desire  for  ca- 
nine, equine,  bovine,  or  ovine  society, 
although  specimens  of  all  four  species 
were  immolated  in  its  honour.  The  pur- 
pose of  Achilles  in  instituting  the  ghastly 
solemnity  was,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it, 

That  with  provision  meet  the  dead  may  pass* 
Down  to  the  realms  of  night. 

But  the  motives  that  crowded  upon  his 
fierce  soul  were  probably  in  truth  as  mul- 
titudinous as  the  waves  of  passion  which 
rolled  over  it.  He  desired  to  appease  the 
parted  spirit  of  his  friend  with  a  sacrifice 
matching  his  own  pride  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  bereavement.  Still  more, 
he  sought  to  glut  his  vengeance,  and 
allay,  if  possible,  the  intolerable  pangs 
of  his  grief.  He  perhaps  dimly  im- 
aged  to  himself  a  pompous  funeral 
throng  accompanying  the  beloved  soul 
even  to  the  gates  of  Hades,  provision  for 
the  way  being  supplied  by  the  flesh  of 
sheep  and  oxen,  an  escort  by  horses  and 
dogs,  while  an  air  of  gloomy  triumph 
was  imparted  to  the  shadowy  procession 
by  the  hostile  presence  of  outraged  and 
indignant  human  shades. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  learn  that 
Patroclus,  like  Priam,  kept  a  number  of 
Hable-dogs,'  whose  presence  doubtless 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  state- 
liness  of  his  surroundings  ;  but  the  infor- 
mation is  given  casually,  without  a  word 
of  comment,  as  if  the  bard  were  prohib- 
ited, by  an  instinctive  reluctance,  from 
dwelling  on  the  intimate  personal  rela- 
tions of  the  animal  to  man.  The  son  of 
Menoetius  had  a  gentle  soul,  and  we  can- 
not  doubt  that  he  loved  his  dogs,  and 
was  loved  by  them  ;  but  no  hint  of  such 
affection  is  communicated  to  us.  The 
horses  of  Achilles  stand  day  after  day, 
with  drooping  heads  and  silken  manes 
sweeping  the  ground,  in  sorrow  for  his 
and  their  lost  friend  ;  but  no  dog  is  per- 
mitted to  .whine  his  sense  of  bereavement 
beside  the  body  of  Patroclus  ;  no  dog 
misses  the  vanished  caress  of  his  master's 
hand  ;  no  dog  crouches  beside  Achilles 
in  his  solitude,  or  offers  to  his  unsurpassed 
grief  a  dumb  and  wistful  consolation. 
The  privilege  of  sharing  the  sorrows,  as 

*  Book  xxiii.  50,  51  (Lord  Derby's  trans- 
lation). 

VOL.  LXXVIII.  B — 16. 


of  winning  the  applause  of  humanity  is, 
in  the  Iliad,  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
equine  race. 

Turning  to  the  Odyssey,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  changed  world.  Rocky  Ithaca, 
Telemachus  informs  Menelaus,*  contains 
neither  wide  tracks  for  chariot  driving, 
nor  deep  meadows  for  horse  pasture  ;  it 
is  a  goat-feeding  land,  but  more  beautiful 
in  its  ruggedness  than  even  the  '  spacious 
plain '  of  Sparta,!  with  its  rich  fields  of 
lotus  grass,  its  sedgy  flats,  its  waving 
tracts  of  *  white  barley,'  wheat  and  spelt. 
A  suitable  habitat  is  thus  wanting  for 
the  horse,  who  is  accordingly  relegated 
to  an  obscure  corner  of  the  scene,  while 
the  foreground  of  animal  life  is  occupied 
by  his  less  imposing  rival  in  the  regard 
of  man.  The  dog  is,  in  fact,  the  charac- 
teristic and  conspicuous  animal  of  the 
Odyssey,  as  the  horse  is  of  the  Iliad.  J 
Xanthus  and  Balius,  the  wind-begotten 
steeds  bestowed  by  Neptune  upon  the 
sire  of  Achilles,  who  own  the  sorrowful 
human  gift  of  tears,  and  the  superhuman 
gift  of  prophetic  speech,  are  replaced§  by 
the  more  homely,  but  not  less  pathetic, 
figure  of  Argus,  the  dog  of  Ulysses, 
whose  fidelity  through  a  score  of  years 
we  feel  to  be  no  poetical  fiction,  but 
simply  a  poetical  enhancement  of  a  fa- 
miliar fact.  Canine  society  is,  indeed, 
placed  by  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  on 
a  higher  level  than  it  occupies  perhaps  in 
any  other  work  of  the  imagination. 
When  Telemachus,  starting  into  sudden 
manhood  under  the  tutelage  of  Athene, 

foes  forth  to  lay  his  wrongs  before  the 
rst  Assembly  convened  in  Ithaca  since 
his  father's  *  hollow  ships '  sailed  for  Troy, 
we  are  told  that  he  carried  in  his  hand  a 
brazen  spear,  and  that  the  goddess  poured 
out  upon  him  a  divine  radiance  of  beauty 
such  that  the  people  marvelled  as  they 
gazed  on  him.  But  the  most  singular 
and  significant  part  of  the  description 
lies  in  the  statement  ^thrice  repeated  on 
similar  occasions)  ||  tnat  he  went  'not 
alone ;  two  swift-footed  dogs  followed 
him.'  Alone  indeed  he  was,  as  far  as 
human  companionship  was  concerned — a 
helpless  youth,  isolated  and  indignant  in 

♦  Book  iv.  605. 

t  The  son  of  Ulysses  is  too  courteous  to 
make  the  invidious  comparison  quite  directly  ; 
but  it  is  easily  understood. 

X  The  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi  ex- 
hibited a  reflection  of  the  contrast  (Geddes, 
*  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems,'  p.  234). 

§Thi8  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  ^Social  Life  in  Grreece/  p.  63. 

I  Books  ii.  11  ;  xvii.  62 ;  xx.  145. 
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the  midBt  of  a  riotous  and  overbearing 
orew,  intent  not  less  upon  wasting  his 
substance,  than  upon  wooing  his  unwid- 
owed  mother.  Comrade  or  attendant  he 
had  none,  but  instead  of  both,  a  pair  of 
four-footed  sympathisers,  evidently  re- 
garded as  adding  dignity  to  his  appear- 
ance in  public,  as  well  as  imparting  the 
strengthening  consciousness  of  social 
support. 

In  the  cottage  of  EumsBus  the  swine- 
herd, Ulysses,  disguised  as  a  beggar, 
wearjr  with  long  wanderings,  a  stranger 
in  peril  of  his  life  in  his  own  islet-king- 
dom, finds  his  first  hospitable  refuge. 
Here  again  we  are  met  by  graphic  and 
frequent  sketches  of  canine  manners  and 
character.    In  the  office  of  guarding  and 

governing  the  960  porkers  composing  his 
erd,  Eumeeus  had  the  aid  of  four  dogs 
reared  by  himself.  They  were  large  and 
fierce,  <  like  wild  beasts  ;  '*  but  the  sav- 
age instincts  even  of  these  half -reclaimed 
creatures  are  discovered  to  be  directed 
towards  duty,  to  be  subdued  by  affection, 
nay,  to  be  elevated  by  a  touch  of  super- 
sensual  awe.  If  they  erred,  it  was  by 
excess  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  law  and  or- 
der. For  when  Ulysses  (it  must  be  re- 
membered, in  extremely  disreputable 
guise)  approached  the  thorn-hedged  en- 
closure, they  set  upon  him  together, 
barking  furiously,  and  threatening  to 
tear  him  to  pieces  on  the  spot.  He  had 
not,  however,  edged  his  way  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis  to  perish 
thus  ingloriously.  With  unfailing  pres- 
ence of  mind  he  instantly  took  up  an 
attitude  of  non-resistance,  stood  still  and 
laid  aside  his  staff.  This  passivity  doubt- 
less produced  some  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  his  assailants,  for  when  the  swinenerd 
hurried  out  to  the  rescue,  he  was  still  un- 
hurt. No  small  amount  of  compulsion, 
both  moral  and  physical — exerted  by 
means  of  objurgatory  remonstrance, 
coupled  with  plentiful  stone-pelting  — 
was,  however,  required  to  calm  the 
ardour  of  such  impetuous  allies. 

Nevertheless,  their  ferocity  is  repre- 
sented as  far  from  undisoriminating.  It 
is,  in  fact,  strictly  limited  by  their  official 
responsibilities.  They  know  how  to  suit 
their  address  to  their  companv,  from  an 
Olympian  denizen  to  a  homeless  tramp, 
ana  ^et  unexpected  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing these  social  accomplishments. 
For  the  rustic  dwelling  of  Eumsus  be- 
comes a  rendezvous  for  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  story,  and  the  demeanour 

*  Book  xiv.  22. 


of  the  four  does  is  a  leading  incident, 
carefully  recorded,  connected  with  the 
arrival  of  each.  We  have  just  seen  what 
an  obstreperous  reception  they  gave  to 
the  disguised  King  of  Ithaca.  Tele, 
machus,  on  the  other  hand,  they  rushed 
to  welcome,  fawning  and  wagging  their 
tails  %o%ihout  hark%ng^  as  the  quick- 
witted vagrant  was  the  first  to  observe. 
But  when  Athene  visited  the  farm  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  recog- 
nition which  was  the  first  step  towards 
retribution,  while  Telemachus  remained 
unconscious  of  her  presence,  '  for  not  to 
all  do  the  gods  manifest  themselves 
openly,'  it  is  said,  with  a  very  remarkable 
conplmg  of  man  and  beast,  that  ^  Ulysses 
and  the  dogs  saw  her ;'  f  and  the 
mysterious  sense  of  the  supernatural  at- 
tributed in  much  folklore  to  the  canine 
species  found  vent  in  whimperings  of  fear 
and  panic-stricken  withdrawal. 

We  are  next  transported  to  the  scene 
of  the  revellings  of  the  Suitors,  and  the 
fortitude  of  Penelope.  The  sight  of  the 
once  familiar  turreted  enclosure  of  his 
palace,  and  the  sound  of  the  well-remem- 
bered voice  and  lyre  of  the  minstrel 
Phemius,  proclaiming  the  progress  of  the 
festivities,  all  but  overturned  the  equani- 
mity of  the  counterfeit  mendicant.  His 
practised  powers  of  dissimulation,  how- 
ever, came  to  his  aid  ;  and,  grasping  the 
hand  of  his  unsuspecting  retainer,  he 
brought,  with  a  cunningly  devised  speech, 
his  tell-tale  emotion  into  harmony  with 
his  assumed  character.  They  advanced 
to  the  threshold,  and  there,  on  a  dung- 
heap,  half  devoured  with  insect  parasites, 
lay  a  dog — the  dog  Areus.  But  we 
must  allow  the  poet  to  tell  the  story  in 
his  own  way. 

Thus  as  they  spake,  a  dog  that  lay  apart, 
Lifted  his  head,  and  pricked  his  liBt'mng  ears, 
Aigus,  whom  erst  Ulysses  patient  bred, 
But  use  of  him  had  none  ;  for  ere  that  day 
He  sailed  for  sacred  Troy,  and  other  men 
Had  trained  and  led  him  forth  o^er  field  and 

fell, 
To  chase  wild  goats,  hares,  and  the  pricket 

deer. 
But  now,  his  master  gone,  in  foul  neglect, 
On  dung  of  ox  and  mule  he  made  his  couch ; 
Fattening  manure,  heaped  at  the  palace  gate, 
Soon  to  enrich  Ulysses*  wide  demesne  ; 
Thus    stretched,    with     vermin    swarming, 

Argus  lay. 
But  when  he  saw  and  knew  Ulysses  near. 
He  wagged  his  tail,  and  dropped  his  lifted 

ears, 

♦  Book  xvi.  4-10. 
t  Book  xvi.  162. 
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Nor  could  he  rise  and  fawn  upon  his  lord, 
Who  stood  aside,  and  brushed  away  a  tear, 
Hiding  his   grief.    Then  thus   with   crafty 

speech : 
*  EumsBus,  sure  ^tis  wonder  in  such  plight 
To  see  this  dog,  of  goodly  form  and  limbs. 
But  tell  me,  did  his  fleetness  match  his  shape, 
Or  was  he  such  as,  reared  for  pride  and  show, 
Inactive  at  their  masters^  tables  feed  ? ' 
EunuBus  heard,  and  auickly  made  reply : 
'  To  one  who  perished  in  a  distant  land 
This  dog  belongs.    But  could^st  thou  see  him 

now. 
Such  as  tllysses  left  him  bound  for  Troy, 
Thou  well  might^st  wonder  at  his  strength 

and  speed. 
'Mid  the  deep  thickets  of  the  forest  glades 
No  game  escaped  his  swift  pursuing  feet. 
Nor  hound  could  match  his  prowess  in  the 

chase. 
But  now  his  days  are  evil,  since  his  lord 
Is  dead  ;  and  careless  women  heed  him  not. 
For  when  the  master's  hand  no  longer  rules. 
Servants  no  longer  work  in  order  due. 
Full  half  the  virtue  leaves  the   man  con- 

demn'd 
By  wide  eyed  Jove  to  drag  the  servile  chain. 
Thus  as  he  spake,  he  cross'd  the  stately  hall, 
And  took  his  place  amidst  the  suitors'  train. 
But  Argus  died  ;  his  dark  doom  ravish'd  him. 
Seeing  Ulysses  after  twenty  years.* 

Surely  (even  in  our  inadequate  render- 
ing) the  most  poignantly  pathetic  narra- 
tive of  dog-life  in  literature  I  The  hero, 
returning  after  a  generation  of  absence 
in  a  disguise  impenetrable  to  son,  ser- 
vants, even  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  is 
recognized  by  a  dog.  And  to  this  faith- 
ful creature,  whose  affectionate  gestures 
form  his  only  welcome  to  the  home  now 
occupied  by  unscrupulous  foes,  ready  to 
take  his  life  at  the  first  hint  of  bis  identity, 
he  is  obliged  to  refuse  a  stroke  of  his 
hand,  nay,  a  glance  of  his  eye,  to  soothe 
the  fatal  spasm  of  bis  joy.  A  case  that 
might  well  draw  a  tear,  even  from  the 
much-enduring  son  of  Laertes. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  acumen  of  Mr. 
Geddesf  that  the  compliment  of  an  in- 
dividual name  is,  in  the  Iliad,  paid  ex- 
clusively amongst  the  brute  creation  to 
horses  ;  in  the  Odyssey  (setting  aside  the 
mythical  coursers  of  the  Dawn,  Book 
xxiii.  246)  to  a  single  dog.  Now  this 
may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  a  trifling 
point ;  but  a  very  little  consideration 
will  suffice  to  show  its  significance.  To 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  at  least,  the 
imposition,  or  even  the  disclosure  of  a 
name,  was  a  matter  clothed  with  a  cer- 
tain solemn  importance.  He  lets  us  know 
how  and  why  his  hero  came  to  be  called 

♦  Book  xvii.  290-827. 

t '  P^blem  of  the  Homeric  Poems,'  p  218. 


'  Odysseus,'  and  furnishes  us,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  with  an  etymological  in- 
terpretation of  that  ill-omened  title.* 
How  distinctively  human  a  thing  it  is  to 
have  a  name  we  are  made  to  feel  when 
Alcinous  conjures  his  mysterious  ^nest 
to  reveal  the  designation  by  which  he  is 
known  to  his  parents,  fellow-citizens,  and 
countrymen,  '  since  no  man,  good  or  bad, 
is  anonymous ' !  f  And  the  reply  is 
couched  in  an  earnest  and  exalted  strain, 
conveying  at  once  the.extent  of  the  trust 
reposed,  and  the  momentousness  of  the 
revelation  granted — 

Ulysses,  from  Laertes  sprung,  am  I, 

Yers'd  in  the  wiles  of  men,  and  fam'd  afar.t 

The  same  scen^,  thrown  into  a  gro- 
tesque form,  is  repeated  in  the  cave  of 
Polyphemus,  where  the  upshot  of  the 
adventure  depends  wholly  upon  the  pru- 
dence of  the  storm-tossed  chieftain  in 
responding  to  the  monster's  vinous  en- 
thusiasm with  the  mock  disclosure  of  a 
no-name. 

These  illustrations  help  to  make  it 
plain  that,  in  assigning  to  brutes  indi- 
vidual appellations,  we  bestow  upon  them 
something  essentially  human,  which  they 
have  not,  and  cannot  have  of  themselves, 
but  which  marks  their  share  in  human 
interests,  and  their  claim  on  human  sym- 
pathy. So  accurately  is  this  true,  that  a 
table  showing  the  relative  frequency  of 
individual  nomenclature  for  different 
animals  in  various  countries  would  as- 
suredly, on  the  strength  of  that  fact 
alone,  set  forth  their  relative  position  in 
the  estimation  of  man. 

What  then,  we  may  now  ask,  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  our  modest  inquiry 
has  led  us  ?  It  is  this.  Omitting  alto- 
gether from  consideration  all  arguments 
save  those  founded  on  the  relations  of 
man  and  animals  therein  displayed,  we 
hold  it  to  be  psychologically  impossible 
that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  could  have 
been  the  work  of  one  individual.  It  is 
true  that  the  varying  prondntnce  as- 
signed respectively  to  the  horse  and  the 
dog  might  be  plausibly  accounted  for  by 
the  contrasting  condition  of  the  two 
epics  ;  but  no  shifting  of  scene  can  ex- 
plain a  reversed  of  sympathies.  Such 
sentiments  form  part  of  the  ingrained 
structure  of  the  mind.  They  take  root 
before  consciousness  is  awake,  or  mem- 
ory active ;  they  live   through  the  de- 

*  Book  xix.  409. 
t  Book  viii.  652. 
tBookix.  19,20. 
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cades  of  a  man's  life,  are  transported  with 
him  from  shore  to  shore,  survive  the  en- 
thusiams  of  friendships,  and  the  illusions 
of  ambition  ;  they  can  no  more  be  eradi- 
cated than  the  type  of  his  features  can 
be  changed  from  Tartar  to  Caucasian,  or 
the  colour  of  his  eyes  from  black  to 
blue. 

After  all,  the  difficulty  of  separating 
the  origin  of  these  stupendous  produc- 
tions is  considerably  diminished  when 
we  reflect  that  they  are  but  the  surviving 
members  of  an  extensive  group  of  poems, 
all  originally  attributed  without  discrimi- 
nation to  a  single  author.  The  real  em- 
barrassment lies  in  the  absolute  silence 
of  history  regarding  any  other  possible 
claimant  to  the  glories  of  the  Odyssey 
except  the  mighty,  majestic,  unknown. 
Homer — the  'eagle'  poet  of  the  Iliad. 
So  partial  is  Fame,  making 

A  testament 
As  worldings  do,  giving  the  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much. 

And  to  this  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  as- 
cribed the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the 
error  (for  such  we  are  convinced  it  is) 
by  which  two  poems,  bearing  within 
them  evident  traces  of  having  originated 
under  different  circumstances  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  are  supposed  to  spring 
from  an  identical  source.  The  strength 
of  the  '  Unitarians,'  in  fact,  lies  in  the 
name  of  Homer.  For  a  name  is  at  worst 
a  peg  to  hang  a  personality  on  ;  where  a 
personality  is,  there  invariably  will  im- 
agination be  found  enlisted  ;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  imagination,  like  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  Athene,  can  turn  aside  the 
keenest  shafts  from  the  vital  parts  of 
her  favourites.  In  this  respect  the 
'  Chorizontic '  party  are  at  a  signal  dis- 
advantage ;  for  the  author  of  the  Odys- 
sey is,  and  must  for  ever  remain,  hope- 
lessly anonymous.  Two  thousand  years 
ago,  one  reflects  with  futile  regret,  an 
individual  title  might  have  been  fitted 
to  him  with  little  straining  either  of  in- 
vention or  credulity.  Had  Xeno  and 
Hallanicus  adopted  that  simple  expedi- 
ent, their  sect  would  perhaps  have  rid- 
den rough-shod  over  the  schools,  instead 
of  being  compelled  to  bury  its  tenets 
in  dusty  Venetian  scholia.  Now  it  is 
too  late  ;  the  appellation  assumed  by  his 
hero  in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops*  is  the 
only  one  that  for  all  time  to  come  can  be 
claimed  for  the  Bard  of  Ulysses. 

Nevertheless,  this  nameless  personage 

♦  Ovrtc,  « No-man,'  Book  ix.  366. 


has  not  left  us  without  a  basis  for  prob- 
able conjecture  regarding  the  conditions 
of  his  existence.  Several  indications  seem 
to  concur  in  establishing  a  more  than  ad- 
ventitious connection  between  him   and 
the  spot  fixed  upon  as  the  headquarters 
of  his  dramcUis  personm.    His  very  par- 
tiality for  the  dog  is  in  itself,  in  no  small 
degree,  characteristic  of  the  region  of 
Greece  west  of  Pindus.     For  there  was 
the  home  of  the  famous  Molossian  breed, 
the  first  specimen  of  which  was  fabled 
to  have  been  cast  in  bronze  by  Vulcan,* 
and  presented  by  Jupiter  to  Cephalus, 
king  and  eponym  of  the  island  of  Oeph- 
allenia.     Tnese  animals  were  not  more 
remarkable  for  fierceness  than  for  fidel- 
ity.    To  the  race  were  assigned  creatures 
of  such  evil  mythological  reputation  as 
the  voracious  hound  of  Hades,  and  the 
barking    pack  of    Scylla ;    a  Molossian 
sent  to  Alexander  was  stated  to   have 
brought  down  a  lion  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  canine  detective  of  Montargis 
had  a  rival  in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus,  whose 
funeral  pile  was  signalized  by  a  desperate 
act  of  canine  seli-immolation  ;  and  the 
dog  of  Eupolis  (likewise  a  Molossian), 
after  having  torn  to  pieces  a  thieving 
servant,  died  of  grief  and  voluntary  star- 
vation on  the  grave  of  the  ^ginetan 
poet.f    These  qualities  are  presented  and 
perpetuated  in  the  four  dogs  of  EumsBUS 
and  the  neglected  hound  of  Ulysses. 

The  Homeric  poems  ignore  the  varieties 
of  the  species — 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym, 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-taiL 

A  dog  is  simply  a  dog,  as  a  horse  is  a 
horse.  But  individual  horses  are  in  the 
Iliad  distinguished  by  diflferences  of  col- 
our, while  no  colour-epithet  is  anywhere 
applied  to  a  dog.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  shepherd-dogs  of  Al- 
bania an  almost  perfect  reproduction  of 
the  animals  dear  to  the  poet  is  still  to  be 
found.  For  in  that  wild  and  mountain- 
ous region  the  Chaonian  or  Molossian 
race  is  said  to  survive  undegenerate,  and, 
judging  by  the  reports  of  travellers,  its 
modern  representatives  preserve  the  same 
vigilance  m  duty  and  alacrity  in  attack 
which  distinguished  the  formidable  band 
of  the  Odyssean  swineherd.    An  English 

♦  From  this  legend  the  poet  not  improbably 
derived  the  idea  of  the  gold  flbd  silver  watch- 
dogs, framed  by  Hepl^tus  for  Alcinons, 
Book  vii.  91-4. 

t  i£lian,  '  De  Natura  Animalium,^  bk.  vii. 
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explorer,  who  had  some  serious  encoun- 
ters with  them,  has  described  these  fierce 
pastoral  guardians  as  *  varying  in  colour 
from  dark  brown  to  bright  dun,  their 
long  fur  being  very  soft,  thick,  and  glos- 
sy. In  size  they  are  equal  to  an  English 
mastiff.  They'  have  a  long  nose,  delicate 
ears  finely  pointed,  legs  of  a  moderate 
length,  with  a  body  nicely  rounded  and 
compact.'  It  is  added  that  they  still  pos- 
sess the  strength,  swiftness,  sagacity,  and 
fidelity  anciently  ascribed  to  them,  show- 
ing their  pedigree  to  be  probably  unim-' 
paired.* 

From  these  items  we  may,  if  we  please, 
construct  an  imaginary,  though  probably 
not  inexact  portrait  of  the  immortal  Ar- 
gus, as  a  tan-coloured,  wolf -like  hound, 
with  a  bushy  tail,  small,  sensitive  ears, 
and  a  glance  at  once  eager,  intelligent, 
and  wistful.  It  may  be  worth  remark- 
inff  that  dogs  with  drooping  ears  were 
unknown  in  Europe  until  Alexander  in- 
troduced from  Asia  some  specimens  of 
the  mastiff  kind ;  consequently,  Shake- 
speare's description  of  the  pack  of  Thesus, 

"With  ears  that  swept  away  the  morning  dew, 

is  one  amongst  many  examples  of  his  ge- 
nial disregard  for  archaeological  detail.' 

Guided  by  canine  evidence  alone  (if 
we  may  be  permitted  the  expression)  we 
thus  make  bold  to  contest  the  right  of 
*  Homer '  to  one  of  the  fair  kingdoms 
traditionally  bestowed  upon  him,  and  to 
assign  to  his  unknown  rival,  not  indeed  a 
'  name,'  but  at  least  a  '  local  habitation.' 
Other  indications  there  are,  pointing  to 
the  same  conclusion — outbursts  of  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm  at  the  mention  of  Ith- 
ica,  familiarity  with  sea  and  scenery, 
with  products  and  habits  of  trade,  above 
all,  acquaintance  with  local  customs,  still 
retaining  a  lingering  existence  amongst 
the  mountain-clans  of  Albania  ;  but  the 
limits  of  our  subject  prohibit  our  enter- 
ing upon  a  discussion  which,  to  be  profit- 
able, should  be  exhaustive.  Few,however, 
will  deny  that  the  bard  of  the  Odyssey 
was  a  man  who,  like  the  protagonist  of 
his  immortal  poem,  had  known,  and  seen, 
and  suffered  ;  who  had  tears  for  the  past, 
and  hopes  for  the  future,  had  roamed  far 
and  near  '  with  a  hungry  heart,'  and  had 
listened  long  and  intently  to  the  *  many 
voices '  of  the  moaning  deep  ;  who  had 
tried  his  fellow-men,  and  found  them, 
not  all,  nor  everywhere  wanting ;  who 

♦  *  Travels  in  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Albania,' 
by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  488. 


had  faith  in  the  justice  of  Heaven,  and 
the  constancy  of  woman  ;  who  had  ex- 
perienced, and  had  not  disdained  to  treas- 
ure in  his  heart,  the  life-long  fidelity  of 

a  dog.  A.  M.  CLEBKE. 


Abt.  IX.— 7%6  Second  Part  of '  Ihust : ' 

a  Study. 

*•  It  will  not  cost  me  much  time  to  let  you 
know  what  I  think  of  Goethe's  character. 
He  had  none  for  anybody  to  think  about. 
He  was  never  in  earnest  about  anything  but 
art  and  some  scientific  speculations  which 
were  suggested  to  him  by  his  poetical  view 
of  nature.  But  as  for  any  practical  interest 
of  humanity,  morals,  politics,  or  religion,  he 
played  about  them  like  a  bee,  only  to  take  in 
honey  for  his  art-cell.' — ThirlwalVs  Letters  to 
a  Friend, 

Such  a  misconception  of  Goethe's  genius 
and  character  is  astonishing  in  a  many- 
sided  man  like  the  late  cultured  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  ;  but  had  he  ever  read  the 
second  part  of  Faust?  Goethe  did 
not  attain  to  the  highest  type  of  morals, 
but  he  is  here  seen  as  a  moral  teacher. 
In  this  his  last  and,  in  many  respects,  his 
greatest  work,  his  sense  of  the  poet's 
moral  responsibility  manifests  itself.  If 
Goethe  had  never  written  anything  else, 
he  would  here  have  made  good  his  claim 
to  character  and  earnestness,  both  denied 
him  by  Bishop  Thirlwall. 

It  is  perhaps  not  strange,  all  things 
considered,  that  so  little  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  England  by  this  stupendous 
work.  I  say,  all  things  considered,  be- 
cause the  study  presents  even  to  German 
students  enormous  difiiculties,  difiiculties 
not  lessened  here,  as  on  German  soil,  by 
extraneous  aids,  such  as  spectacular  repre- 
sentations, Goethe  societies,  and  perpet- 
ual discussion.  Perhaps  no  poem  ever 
stood  more  in  need  of  elucidation.  Like 
Aristophanes,  Jean  Paul,  Browning,  Goe- 
the here  needs  both  exposition  ;and 
thought.  But  when  we  have  once  mas- 
tered the  problem,  we  find  ourselves  en- 
riched for  ever. 

Whilst  in  England  to  the  majority  of 
readers  the  second  part  of  Faust  is  a 
sealed  book,  in  Germany  it  may  now  be 
said  to  be  as  familiar  to  German  students 
as  the  first.  The  admirable  adaptation 
of  the  play  for  the  stage  has  greatly 
helped  this  appreciation,  and  the  two 
parts  are  now  generally  given  on  succes- 
sive nights.  Whilst  both  teem  with 
philosophical  problems  to  be  solved  by 
the  student  in  the  quiet  of  his  library,  the 
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scenic  representation  does  undoubtedly 
enable  us  more  fully  to  realize  the  splendid 
poetry  of  the  drama  in  every  part,  and 
the  completeness  of  Goethe's  '  Faust '  as 
a  whole.     We  have  here  brought  before 
our  eyes  the  career  of  Faust  from  man- 
hood to  old  a^re,  when  he  sinks  into  the 
grave  prepared  for  him,  his  destinv  at 
last  accomplished.     The  riddles  involved 
in  the  life  of  Faust,  as  I  shall  show  later, 
bound  up  in  the  moral  interests  of  human- 
ity, are  nere  brought  before  us  with  a 
splendour  of  external  circumstances  and 
a  wealth  of  imagination  worthy  of  such 
a  subject.      The  first    part    of  'Faust,' 
moreover,  is  a    fragment,  just    as  the 
I  Prometheus  Bound '  is  a  fragment,  and 
in  the  second,  we  have  the  sequel  just  as 
we  should  have  in   the  great  work  of 
iBschylus,   unhappily    lost.      The    vast 
amount   of    learning    herein    displayed 
forms  but  an  elaborate  and  suggestive 
background  to  the  picture.     The  wealth 
of  accessory  is  never  for  ^  moment  suf- 
fered to  interfere  with  the  protagonist 
and  his  story.     From  first  to  last  these 
rivet  our  attention,  but  they  are  of  no 
simple  and  straightforward  kind,  as  in 
the  case  of  Calderon's  'Magic  Doctor.' 
In  the  career  of  Faust  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  complex  existence, 
acted  upon  not  only  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  but  far  in  advance  of  it,  forced  by 
intellectual    tendencies    into    sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  ages  to  come.     The 
second  part  of  Faust,  just  as  the  second 
part  of  'Wilhelm  Meister,'  abounds  in 
passages  pregnant  with  wisdom  and  in- 
sight into    the  destinies  of   humanity, 
pregnant  also  with  deep  feeling  which  it 
passes  our  comprehension  that  a  bishop 
possessed  of  as  much  culture  as  the  late 
Dr.   Thirlwall   never  found  out.     The 
very  purpose,  moreover,  of  this  wonder- 
ful  drama  is   moral,  and  the  palmary 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  sequel 
of  Faust's  narrative,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  a  story  of  expiation,  chiefly  for 
intellectual    rather    than    moral     lapse. 
Goethe  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  re- 
pentance   of    Gretchen's    seducer,    sug- 
gested in  the  first  part,  was  sincere  and 
active.     But  it  was  intellectually,  as  in 
the  case  of  Calderon's  *  Magic  Doctor,' 
that  atonement  was  chiefly  to  be  made. 
For  what  was  Faust's  intellectual  curiosity 
but  a  compact  with  evil? — man's  sur- 
render of  tne  best  portion  of  his  immor- 
tal soul  for  the  possession  of  more  know- 
ledge than  falls  to  the  share  of  mortals. 
This  was  the  sin  to  be  atoned  for.     If 
indeed  there  is  no  moral  teaching  in  the 


and  experience 
watch  Faust 
ing  stages  of 
the     seductive 


magnificent  concluding  scene  in  which 
the  purified  spirit  of  Gretchen  intercedes 
for  the  soul  of  her  lover,  then  we  know 
not  to  what  poet  to  go  for  it. 

The  only  means  of  finding  our  way 
through  tnis  labyrinth  of  mysticism, 
philosophy,  and  science,  is  to  keep  stead- 
ily before  our  minds  the  leading  thought 
and  purpose  that  the  poet  had  in  view. 
We  must  remember  that  the  play  is  the 
completion  of  a  life,  the  development  of 
a  destiny,  and  sequel  of  a  career,  that  it 
is  no  simple  one,  but  complex  as  hu- 
I  man     passion,     aspiration,     knowledge, 

can  make  it.  As  we 
through  the  conclud- 
his    existence,  we    find 

arts  of  Mephistophe- 
les  gradually  losing  their  power,  and 
foresee  his  future  deliverance  through 
a  purified  progressive  activity  from  Sa- 
tanic toils.  The  moral  of  the  story  can- 
not be  better  conveyed  than  in  these 
musical  verses  of  that  true  poet,  if  mystic, 
Dr.  Newman — 

There  is  not  on  the  earth  a  soul  so  base 
But  may  obtain  a  place 
In  covenanted  grace. 
So  that  his  f eelHe  prayer  of  faith  obtains 
Some  loosening  of  his  chains. 
And  earnests  of  the  great  release  which  rise 
From  gift  to  ^;ift,   and  reach  at  length  the 
eternal  prize. 

All  may  save  self ;    but  minds  that  heaven- 

wu^  tower 
Aim  at  a  wider  power, 
Gifts  on  the  world  to  shower  ; 
And  this  is  not  at  once — ^by  fastings  gained, 
And  trials  well  sustained. 
By  pureness,   righteous  deeds,   and  toils  of 

love, 
Abidance  in  the   truth  and   zeal  for   God 

above. 

Opinions,  especially  at  first,  have 
differed  widely  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
play,  which  originally  appeared  as 
^  Helena.'  Niebuhr  found  it  a  '  strange 
hatching  up '  (seUaam  ausgeheckt),  W. 
von  Humboldt  was  much  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  from  beginning  to  end  found 
it  informed  with  the  highest  and  most 
stirring  poetry.  Carlyle  was  among  the 
first '  to  recognize  its  merits,  whilst 
certain  German  critics  unsparingly  con- 
demned the  work.  Loeper's  annotated 
edition  is  an  admirable  clue  through  the 
labyrinth.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  transla- 
tion is  a  meritorious  attempt  to  achieve 
an  impossible  task.  Dtlntzer,  Fische, 
Hermann  Grimm,  and  W.  Kyle  have 
contributed  elaborate  studies  and  criti- 
cisms. Loeper's  work  is  the  most  useful 
to  students. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  complicated  plot  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  advising  all  who  have  the  op- 
portunity to  follow  my  example  and  visit 
Weimar  during  the  theatrical  season  on 
purpose  to  witness  the  complete  *  Faust ' 
on  the  stage.  I  dare  aver  they  will  be 
amply  rewarded  for  their  pains,  for  the 
spirit  of  Goethe  still  animates  the  Wei- 
mar stage,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm 
and  understanding  of  the  play  witnessed 
there  greatly  contribute  to  the  stranger's 
intelligent  enjoyment  of  Goethe's  great 
work. 

In  1849  Karl  Gutzkow,  dramatic  critic 
to  the  Court  Theatre  of  Dresden,  put  on 
the  stage  all  those  scenes  in  the  second 
part  of  *  Faust'  referring  to  Helen  of 
Troy.  In  1854  the  entire  play  was  given 
at  Hamburg  by  Da  Konseca,  but  the  at- 
tempt did  not  meet  with  much  success. 
The  next  important  representation  took 
place  at  Weimar  in  1876,  when  both 
parts  were  given,  the  second  part  ar- 
ranged by  Devrient,  and  still  the  gener- 
ally accepted  arrangement  in  Germany, 
especially  at  Weimar.  Other  adapta- 
tions have,  however,  been  made  by  Her- 
ren  Klaar  and  Wilbrandt,  respectively  of 
Frankfurt  and  Vienna. 

The  first  representation  of  Devrient's 
Faust,  with  music  by  Lassen,  was  given 
at  Weimar  in  1878,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's 
arrival  in  that  city,  and  frequent  repre- 
sentations have  been  since  given,  also  at 
Dresden,  Hanover,  Cassel,  Karlsruhe,  and 
Mannheim.  The  triple  scenic  arrange- 
ment of  Devrient  corresponds  to  that  of 
mediaBval  miracle  plays,  the  three  divis- 
ions representing  heaven,  earth,  and  hell, 
and  others  built  up,  or  in  tiers,  or  made 
apparent  on  a  level.  The  piece  is  con- 
fiiderably  shortened,  as  was  necessary  to 
bring  it  within  compass  of  one  perform- 
ance. 

The  play  opens  with  a  charming  pre- 
lude, in  wnich  Ariel  and  his  elfin  compan- 
ions hover  about  the  sleeping  Faust. 
The  following  lines  convey  but  the  bare 
meaning  of  Ariel's  song — 

When  the  spring-tide  raineth  blossoms, 
Shedding  brightness  everywhere, 
Gladdens  earth's  green  benediction^ 
Eyes  of  mortals  dull  with  care, 
Crowds  of  elf -folk,  tiny  sprites, 
Haste  to  help  where  help  they  can, 
Whether  saintly,  whether  sinful, 
Pitying  each  unhappy  man. 

Their  happy  influence  soothes  the  rest- 
less Faust,  and  when  at  sunrise  they 
leave  him,  he  awakes   to  give   utterance 


to  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  book. 
The  entire  prelude  is  conceived  in  a  vein 
of  richest  poetry.* 

Faust  greets  the  sunrise. 

Quick  beat  Life's  pulses,  once  again  alert, 

Gently  to  greet  the  dayspring. 

Thou  Earth  so  still  and  mute  throughout  the 

night. 
Already  dost  thou  breathe  me  round, 
Stirring  and  quickening  purpose. 
Urging  to  grasp  at  highest  destiny  1 
In  this  dim  dawn  the  world  lies  folded  close, 
The  earth  resounds  with    thousand  voiced 

life. 
Mists  circling  valleys'  depths   and  valleys' 

rim, 
Yet  heavenly  clearness  penetrates  the  gloom, 
And  branch  and  bough  stirred  with  new  life 

shine  forth 
From  the  abyss  wherein  they  lay  in  sleep  ; 
Out  of  the  deep  colour  on  colour  glows. 
Where  leaf  and  flower  tremble  with  dewy 

pearls ; 
A  paradise  doth  hem  and  girt  me  in. 
Behold  the  mountain  tops  now  one  by  one 
Announce  the  glory  of  the  hour  to  come ; 
Already  they  can  revel  in  the  light. 
To  be  our  portion  later. 
And  now  unto  thcf  verdant  Alpine  slopes 
Is  given  form  and  brightness, 
As  step  by  step  the  light  comes  gradual  down. 
'  Tis  here  I    But  ah  I  the  dazzling  rays 
Blind  me.    Perforce  I  turn  my  head  away. 
Thus  is  it  when  a  hope  long  nursed  within, 
That  grows  to  steadfast  wish,  finds  all  at  once 
The  portals  of  fulfilment  wide, 
Then  bursts  from  hidden  depths  eternal 
Flame  that  consumes.    We  stand  transfixed  1 
The  torch  of  Life  it  was  we  fain  would  kindle. 
A  sea  of  fire  surrounds  us  I    What  a  fire  I 
Say  is  it  Love  that  glows,  or  Hate, 
Dispensing  bhss  and  pain  alternate  ? 
So  once  again  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  earth 
To  hide  us  in  the  veil  of  youthful  feeb'ng. 
Let  me  then  keep  the  sun  behind  I 
Yon  waterfall  that  cleaves  the  precipice 
With  leap  on  leap  it  bursts  impetuous  forth, 
Causing  to  fiow  a  thousand  streams. 
High  in  the  air  spray  over  spray  ascending. 
Glory  past  words  1    A  rainbow  spans  this 

storm, 
Now  clearly  painted,  now  in  broken  rays, 
And  round  about  the  cool  and  airy  shower 
Mirror  of  man's  endeavour. 
Muse  deep  thereon  I    and  thou  wilt  under- 
stand 
A  bright  refiection  I    Such  is  human  life  !  t 

This  first  act  is  full  of  movement  and 
splendour.  We  see  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  V.,  where  Mephis- 
topheles,  disguised  as  court    jester,  ap- 

*  Suggested  by  a  sunrise  Goethe  witnessed 
in  the  Swiss  mountains. 

t  Here  and  in  one  or  two  other  passages  I 
attempt  to  give  the  meaning,  no  more,  of 
Goethe's  rich  poetry,  for  the  benefit  of  non- 
German  students. 
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pears  just  in  time  to  save  the  court  from 
a  pressing  embarrassment.  The  impe- 
rial revenues  are  exhausted.  Sedition 
and  disorder  are  rife  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  know 
not  where  to  turn.  Mephistopheles  pro- 
poses by  magic  art  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  treasures  lying  hid  in  the  world's 
bosom.  The  proposal  is  accepted.  It 
is  the  season  of  Carnival^  and  Mephis- 
topheles, under  cover  of  a  masquerade, 
introduces  Faust  disguised  as  Plutus, 
who  by  means  of  paper  money  puts  the 
Emperor  in  possession  of  tne  desired 
wealth  (a  reference  to  the  invention  of 
bonds  or  assignations).  Then  Faust,  in 
his  character  of  magician,  is  once  more 
appealed  to  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
imperial  wish,  summons  the  vision  of 
Helen  and  Paris.  Faust  no  sooner  be- 
holds 

The  eyes  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 
And  fired  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium, 

than  he  forgets  his  assumed  part  and 
bends  his  mind  to  one  object  only,  that 
of  hindering  Paris  from  carrying  Helen 
off.  This  portion  of  the  play,  as  a  critic 
remarks,  must  be  seen  and  heard, 
although  without  careful  reading  before- 
hand the  whole  act  would  appear  mere 
phantasmagoria.  Every  passage  teems 
with  mythical  or  classic  allusions,  and 
much  is  pure  allegory. 

Faust's  appearance  as  magician  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  is  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Many  princes,  after  the  fashion  of  Wal- 
lenstein,  had  their  private  astrologer,  and 
alchemy  was  a  favourite  pastime  of  the 
great.  The  fabrication  of  gold  was  a 
familiar  quest.  A  brilliant  picture  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  given  in  these  court 
scenes,  and  already  we  begin  to  realize 
the  fact  that  the  second  part  is  a  sequel 
to  the  first,  as  therein  foreshadowed  by 
the  words  of  Mephistopheles — 

Wir  sehen  die  kleine,  dann  die  grosse  Welt. 
(We  see  the  small  world  first  and  then  the 
great.) 

Allusions  here  and  there  to  the  first 
part  are  especially  to  be  noted,  as  they 
bring  out  more  forcibly  the  sequence  of 
the  whole  and  the  notion  of  continuity 
in  the  poet's  mind. 

The  fact,  moreover,  is  characterized 
not  only  by  an  extraordinary  richness  of 
poetry,  but  also  by  an  abundance  of 
those  pregnant  and  witty  sayings  for 
which  Goethe  is  famous,  such  as — 
*  Schlaf  ist  Schale,  wii*f  sie  fort '  (Sleep 


is  husk,  away  with  it^.  'Doch  ist  das 
Leicht  schwer '  (Hard  is  the  easy  thing). 
^  Das  Schaudem  ist  der  Mensohen-bester 
Theil '  (Awe  is  man's  best  mood).  '  Allea 
kann  der  Edle  leisten,  Der  versteht  und 
rasch  ergreif t '  (The  noble  mind,  clear- 
seeing,  swift  to  grasp,  can  all  things  bring 
to  happy  issue.) 

In  the  second  act  we  are  introduced  to 
Faust's  study,  already  made  familiar  to 
us,  and  a  figure  equally  so.  This  is  the 
student  who,  in  the  second  act  of  the 
first  part,  pays  his  respects,  as  he  sup- 
poses, to  the  learned  Dr.  Faust,  and  in- 
stead is  schooled  by  Mephistopheles,  in 
Doctor's  robe,  into  the  devil-me-care 
philosophy  therein  described.  But  we 
see  now  no  meek  stripling  eager  to 
profit  by  superior  wisdom,  instead 
an  arrogant  bachelor  of  arts,  ready 
to  express  his  scorn  of  all  that 
is  behind  the  times.  The  learned  discern 
in  this  scene  a  satire  on  the  Hegelian 
school  of  philosophy.  On  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  student  after  a  witty  dialogue^ 
the  door  opens  on  to  the  laboratory,  with 
Wagner,  Faust's  secretary,  over  a  glow- 
ing flame,  above  which  is  suspended  a 
burning-glass.  After  years  of  laborious 
research,  Wagner  has  at  last  and  to  his 
great  ioy  succeeded  in  producing  the  ele- 
mental principle  of  life,  and  in  the  phial 
before  us  we  see  the  result,  namely, 
Homunculus,  from  whose  fully  developed 
brain  is  emitted  a  white  light.  Herein  is 
symbolized  the  light  of  knowledge. 
Mephistopheles'  object  is  to  procure  the 
aid  of  Homunculus  in  seducing  Faust  a 
second  time  by  the  charms  of  Helen  of 
Troy.  Homunculus  will  guide  them  to 
the  "Pharsalian  fields,  where  on  a  certain 
day  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Marathon  is  celebrated  by  Thessalian 
witches.  Here  we  have  a  classic  Walpur- 
gis-night, counterpart  to  the  romantic 
Walpurgis  of  the  first  part.  Faust  is 
transported  to  the  scene  on  the  ma^ic 
mantle  of  Mephistopheles,  guided  by 
Homunculus. 

The  rest  of  the  act  is  very  complicated, 
and  teems  with  classic  learning,  symbol- 
ism, and  allegory  ;  sphinxes  and  griffins, 
sirens,  nereids,  and  tritons,  with  other 
mythological  and  fabulous  figures  crowd 
before  us  in  bewildering  confusion,  and 
not  till  Helen  appears  in  the  third  act 
does  the  play  really  take  hold  of  the 
imagination. 

The  opening  lines  in  which  the  *  Ver- 
wundert  viel  und  viel  gescholten  Helena' 
(Helen,  the  too  much  execrated,  too 
much  loved)  bewails  her  fate  are  full  of 
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majesty  and  beauty,  and  farther  on  oc- 
curs a  lyric  chorus  of  which  it  has  been 
said  by  a  learned  critic  that  it  is  the  most 
successful  effort  in  this  kind  of  poetry  in 
the  entire  German  language,  and  that  if 
thousands  of  years  hence  nothing  else  re- 
mained of  it  but  this  fragment  from  the 
second  part  of  Faust,  all  the  wealth  and 
nobility  of  which  it  is  capable  might  be 
therefrom  gathered,  as  JVtichael  Angelo 
realized  the  entire  Hercules  from  the 
torso,  and  made  of  it  his  model.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  venture  upon  a 
rendering  of  this  chorus,*  (*  Vieles  erlebe 
ich,  obgleich  die  Locke  zugendlich  wallet 
mir  um  die  Schlafe.')  The  same  critic 
aptly  calls  this  part  of  the  play,  '  classic- 
romantic  phantasmagoria.' 

There  is  great  splendour  in  the  specta- 
cular representations  of  the  act.  The 
stately  fig:ure  of  Helen,  surrounded  by 
her  maideiis  before  the  palace  of  Mene- 
laus,  the  Greek  colouring  and  €nt(mragey 
the  Spartan  landscape  in  the  distance,  all 
are  calculated  for  stage  effect.  Nor 
when  the  scene  changes  to  a  Gothic 
edifice  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  there  any 
diminution  of  pictorial  splendour  and 
variety.  Now  take  place  the  espousals 
of  Helen  and  Faust ;  and,  after  a  sup- 
posititious lapse  of  time  and  an  announce- 
ment to  the  chorus  by  Mephistopheles  of 
his  birth,  fiuphorion  their  son  appears  as 
a  beautiful  boy  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand. 
In  Euphorion  we  have  an  embodiment  of 
genius  or  superhuman  endowments  and 
their  ofttimes  self-inflicted  ruin.  Goethe 
here,  indeed,  allegorizes  Byron's  gifts 
and  fate,  and  when  Euphorion  disap- 
pears, his  early  end  symbolizing  the  self- 
consuming  fire  of  genius,  an  elegy  is 
sung  by  the  chorus  which  was,  in  fact, 
inspired  by  the  premature  death  of  the 
Englinh  poet. 

Highly  poetic  also  are  the  lyrical 
utterances  of  the  youthful  Euphorion, 
who,  winged  and  radiant,  figures  here 
rather  as  a  genius  or  semi-seraphic  being 
than  one  cast  in  earthly  mould.  Wild, 
impetuous  impulse  leads  him,  a  second 
Icarus,  to  quit  this  earthly  sphere  and 
lose  himself  in  the  Light  Universal. 
Vainly  do  Helen  and  Faust  cling  to  him, 
and  try  to  hold  him  back.  Mantle  and 
lyre  only  remain  in  their  hands,  and  soon 
Helen  follows,  the  voice  of  her  son  bid- 
ding her  join  him.  Euphorion  is  sup- 
posed to  allegorize  modern  poetry,  child 
of  classic  and  romantic  lore. 

This  is  Helen's  farewell  utterance — 

♦    *  Berlin     Conversations-Blatt, '      1827: 
*  Helena.^ 


Now  oometh  to  my  mind  an  ancient  saw, 
Beauty  and  joy  cannot  long  dwell  together. 
Severed  is  now  the  link  of  life  and  love  ; 
And,  mourning,  both,  I  bid  a  sad  farewell. 
Persephone,  receive  thy  son  and  me  I 

Mephistopheles  appears  throughout 
this  act  under  the  guise  of  Phorkyas, 
and  plays  rather  the  part  of  a  cynical 
philosopher  than  a  Satanic  tempter  to 
evil.  Here  epigrams  and  wise  saws  are 
numerous. 

The  fourth  act  is  laid  in  Germany, 
amid  a  wild  mountainous  district.  Faust 
gives  utterance  to  a  monologue,  from 
which  we  gather  that  the  union  with 
Helen  has  awakened  heroic  thoughts  in 
his  bosom.  He  craves  activity  and  a 
career  that  shall  be  beneficent  to  human 
kind.  The  seductive  arts  of  Mephisto- 
pheles are  gradually  losing  their  power, 
and  his  spiritual  deliverance  is  already 
foreseen.     He  says  to  the  tempter — 

Place  is  there  in  this  round  wide  world 

For  noble  deeds. 

I  feel  within  strength  for  audacious  toil. 

*  Is  it  fame  thou  wouldst  fain  acquire  ? ' 
asks  Mephistopheles.  Faust  makes  re- 
ply— 

Benown  is  naught.     The  deed  is  all  in  all. 

To  another  cynical  speech  of  his  com- 
panion Faust  answers — 

Who  would  fain  command 
Must  therein  find  beatitude. 
His  breast  is  full  of  highest  purposes 
Close  shut  within,  that,  whispered  soft 
To  trusty  ears,  no  sooner  turn  to  deeds, 
Than  all  the  world  admires. 
So  shall  he  even  be  the  loftiest,  the  best. 
Enjoyment   but  makes  common  (Geniessen 
macht  gemein). 

Here  are  other  pithy  utterances — 

Not  voiceless  is  the  world  unto  the  wise. 
(*  Dem  Tiichtigen  ist  diese  Welt  nicht  stumm. ') 

From  the  heart  must  come  that  which  shall 
move  the  heart.  (*  Denn  es  muss  von  Herzen 
gehen,  was  auf  Herzen  wirken  soil.*) 

Tarry  not.    Be  bold  in  action, 
Though  the  multitude  delay. 

(Saiime  nicht,  Dich 
. . . .  zu  erdreisten 
Wenn  die  Menge  zaudemd  schweift.) 

Methistopheles,  in  order  to  gratify 
Faust's  newly  awakened  thirst  for  action, 
now  proposes  that  he  should  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
then  at  war  with  his  enemies.  Faust  is 
put  in  command  of  the  Imperial  forces, 
obtains  a  victory,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  is  given  a  vast  territory  of 
uncultivated  land  by  the  sea-shore. 
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In  this  closing  act  then  we  find  Faust, 
now  a  greyhaired,  bent  old  man,  full  of 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
human  lot  by  means  of  colonization. 
Highly  striking  and  dramatic  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  Gretchen's  lover,  leaning  on 
a  staff,  his  steps  supported  by  the 
tempter,  who  has  been  the  close  com- 
panion of  his  earthly  carefer. 

Loeper  aptly  remarks  that  Faust  the 
adventurer  ends  his  career  as  colonist. 
Faust,  like  Hercules,  must  merit  heavenly 
rewards  by  means  of  great  deeds.  He 
must  drain  marshes,  and  make  healthy 
and  habitable  large  tracts  of  earth  before 
he  can  earn  the  better  kingdom.  Faust, 
indeed,  may  typify  the  eucalyptus  plant- 
er, who  makes  the  Algerian  wilderness 
to  blossom  as  the  rose.  Goethe's  far- 
reaching  intelligence  could  but  have  dis- 
covered that  the  problem  for  philanthro- 
pists and  political  economists  in  the 
future  would  be  less  what  to  do  with 
human  beings  than  where  to  find  room 
for  them.  Faust's  newly  awakened  en- 
ergies, therefore,  were  naturally  thrown 
into  the  same  arena  now  occupied  bv  the 
author  of  *  Progress  and  Poverty,  and 
other  social  reformers,  who  believe  that 
the  ^Golden  Age  is  before  us  and  not 
behind.' 

The  first  scene  gives  a  new  and  charm- 
ing rendering  of  the  story  of  Philemon 
and  Baucis.  Near  Faust's  palace  by 
the  sea-shore,  and  amid  wide-stretching 
marshes,  which  he  is  making  habitable, 
live  an  aged  pair,  whose  mission  it  is  to 
take  charge  of  a  chapel  close  by.  There 
enters  a  wanderer  whom  they  have  be- 
friended years  before,  and  who  has  come 
to  pay  tardy  thanks — 

Wanderer.    Yes,  there  they  are  ;  the  dusty 

linden  trees, 
Strong  in  their  age.    And  shall  I  also  find, 
After  long  wanderings,  the  self -same  hut 
That  gave  me  timely  shelter  years  ago  ? 
When    storm-tossed   breakers   cast    me    all 

forlorn 
Upon  the  water.     And  now  I  fain  would 

bless 
These  worthy  hosts  of  mine,  already  aged. 
Ah  !  they  were  pious  folk  :  I  knock  and  call, 
All  hail !  and  if  ye  have  survived  till  now, 
8till  to  dispense  hospitable  rights, 
Then  have  ye  reaped  the  bliss  of  doing  good. 

[Enter  Baucis^  a  little  old  woman.] 

Baucis,    Soft,  soft,  dear  stranger,  let  my 
husband  sleep ; 
Long  sleep  the  old  need  always. 
Short  wakings  age  befit  and  doings  prompt. 
Wanderer.    Say,  mother,  say,  art  thou  the 
very  same  ; 
Canst  hear  the  man  now  thank  thee  for  the 
good 


Thou  didst  the  stripling  ?    So  thou  art  BauciB* 
Who  friendlily  restored  the  drowning  man  ; 
And  this  is  Philemon  who  with  such  care 
Snatched  from  the  deep  my  treasure  : 
Unto  your  altar  flames,  your  silver  bell, 
That  night  was  vouchsafed  rescue. 
Now  let  me  gaze  upon  the  boundless  sea  ; 
Let  me  fall  down  in  prayer,  so  more  than 

full 
This  heart  of  mine. 

He  steps  forward  towards  the  house. 
Philemon  aroused,  to  Baucis — 

Haste  thee  now  thy  board  to  spread 
In  our  little  garden  croft ; 
Let  him  roam  about  and  gaze. 
Since  he  trusts  not  6^en  lus  eyes. 

Approaching  the  Wanderer — 

When  so  harshly  you  are  treated, 
Wave  on  wave  in  fury  rushing, 
Now  a  garden  greets  you  fair. 
See  !  a  paradise  around  you. 

An  old  man  now,  my  strength  has  ebbed 

away. 
Even  as  waves  receding  from  the  shore. 
See  what  has  happed  meanwhile  : 
Quick  ministers  of  mighty  lords. 
Forcing  the  sea,  have  checked  its  right  of 

way, 
And  many  a  mead  and  garden  have  sprung 

up. 
Village  and  wood  umbrageous. 
Come  and  enjoy,  ere  yet  the  sun  goes  down. 
Gaze  wide  around ;  for  on  the  blue   sea's 

marge. 
Far  as  the  eve  can  reach,  is  now  beheld 

Afruitnil,  peopled  land. 

They  sit  down  to  their  frugal  feast,  when 
lo  !  signs  are  given  of  the  evil  machin- 
ations of  Mephistopheles.  In  order  to 
frustrate  Faust's  benign  intentions  to- 
ward the  old  couple,  he  has  determined 
to  fire  their  dwelling.  *  Let  us  enter  our 
chapel,'  cries  the  old  man,  when  made 
aware  of  the  danger ;  '  let  us  pray  to  our 
ancient  God ' — 

(Lasst  uns  zur  Eapelle  treten, 
Letzten  Sonnenblick  zu  schauen, 
Lasst  uns  lauten,  knieen,  beten, 
Und  dem  alten  Gott  vertraute.) 

The  scene  changes.  We  see  Faust,  now 
approaching  the  end,  surrounded  by 
mythic  personages. 

*  Hast  thou  never  known  care  ? '  asks 
of  Faust  the  grim  impersonification  of 
Care.     To  which  he  replies — 

.     .     .     .     I  have  roamed  the  world, 
And  each  desire  I  clutched  at  by  the  hair. 
What  captivated,  straightway  I  pursued, 
And  what  would  fain  escape  me,   ever  fol- 
lowed. 
Thus  did  I  live  only  to  long  and  have, 
And  evermore  desired  ;  and  so  with  force 
I  led  a  stormy  life — once  wild  and  strong, 
Now  wiser  grown,  more  circumspect. 
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What  Life  is  and  the  world  I  know  full  well, 
What  hes  beyond  is  hidden  from  our  ken. 
Fool  I  who  would  blindly  pass  these  boundary 

lines, 
Seeking  his  fellows  who  have  gone  before. 
Let  him  stand  steadfast  here  and  gaze  around. 
Not  voiceless  is  the  world  unto  the  wise. 
Why  would  he  penetrate  Eternity? 
That  which  he  knows  let  him  but  fully  grasp, 
And  so  fulfil  his  course  of  earthly  days  ; 
Taking  no  heed  of  shadows,  if  aught  come, 
Finding  at  every  step  mishap  and  bhss, 
Contented  never. 

Faust's  sight  is  now  growing  dim,  but 
by  compensation  the  inner  light  of  truth 
barns  brighter — 

Deeper  and  deeper  grows  the  night  around. 
Only  within  bums  steady,  clearest  light. 

His  earthly  career  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
Alert  to  the  odour  of  dissolution,  now 
enters  Mephistopheles,  with  him  four  Le- 
mures,  or  spirits  of  the  dead,*  who 
straightway  prepare  a  grave,  singing 
weird  songs.  Faust  totters  towards  it, 
charging  Mephistopheles  to  furnish  new 
relays  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  swamp  to  be  peopled.  He 
now  repeats  the  memorable  words  which 
sealed  his  pact  with  Mephistopheles  in 
the  first  book.  But  in  what  a  different 
sense.  No  longer  a  materialist  or  volup- 
tuary craving  the  quintessence  of  sensual 
gratification,  Faust  can  say  to  the  mo- 
ment— 

Stay,  thou  art  wondrous  fair  I 

without  shame  in  the  most  solemn  mo- 
ment of  life. 

Already  he  feels  the  film  of  death 
gathering  over  his  eyes.  Close  at  hand 
IS  the  minister  of  evil  awaiting  to  clutch 
his  soul.  But  Faust's  mind  in  this  su- 
preme moment  can  occupy  itself  with  one 
problem  only,  and  that  is  the  destiny  of 
the  human  race  and  each  individual's 
share  in  ameliorating  it. 

He  sees  in  imagination  the  desolate 
region  he  has  rendered  habitable,  a  very 
Eden  teeming  with  busy,  cheerful  life, 
and  it  is  this  picture  on  which  he  dwells 
as  he  sinks  into  the  grave  made  ready  for 
him. 

• 

A  swamp  below  the  mountain  stretches  wide, 
Poisoning  all  husbandry.    To  draw  away 
The  deadly  damp,  that  were  the  highest  gain. 
I  open  place  for  millions,  here  to  dwell 
Busy  and  free,  if  not  secure  from  ill. 
Oreen  is  the  plain  and  fruitful ;  man  and 
herds 

♦  See  Rich's  *  Antiq. '  Lemures  are  general- 
ly regarded  as  possessed  of  malignant  pro- 
pensities. 


Together  on  this  newest  spot  of  earth 

Shall  cheerful  live,  and,  nestled  mid  the  hills. 

Active  as  ants,  shall  thrive  the  fellowship. 

Here,  in  the  land's  deep  bosom,  Paradise, 

There  flows  the  river  to  the  coast. 

Filling  each  barren  place. 

Yes  ;  now  indeed  my' mind  is  quite  made  up. 

This  is  the  last  conclusion  of  the  wise — 

Those  only  merit  freedom,  Life  also. 

Who  day  by  day  must  earn  it, 

And  so  fulfil,  with  danger  girt  around, 

Of   childhood,   manhood,   age,   each  active 

year. 
Fain  would  I  see  my  colony 
Free  on  free  ground,  around  free  nations, 

thrive. 
To  such  a  moment  could  I  say  indeed. 
Stay,  thou  art  wondrous  fair  ! 
Already,  in  a  foretaste  of  such  bliss, 
To-day  I  breath  a  joy  ineffable. 

He  sinks  into  the  grave.  The  Lemuree, 
still  singing  strangely,  cover  his  body 
with  earth,  and  Mephistopheles,  casting 
off  his  disguise,  springs  forward,  a  Sa- 
tanic leader  of  Satanic  hosts,  to  seize  his 
long  expected  prey.  But  the  immortal 
part  of  Faust  is  to  escape  the  tempter  at 
last.  From  above  streams  heavenly 
brightness.  An  angelic  choir  is  heard, 
and  at  the  sound  Satan  and  his  troop  re- 
treat. Then  the  heavens  open,  showing 
the  hierarchy  of  angels  and  archangels, 
whilst  a  train  of  penitents  surround  the 
grave  of  Faust  to  carry  off  his  soul. 

*  Now,'  sing  the  angels,  exulting  over 
the  rescued  Faust,  'now is  a  noble  mem- 
ber of  the  spirit-world  snatched  from 
the  thrall  of  the  evil  one.  Him  indeed 
can  we  save  who  has  ever  striven,  ever 
endeavoured.  And  if  the  Love,  whose 
abiding  place  is  above,  feels  concern  in 
his  fate,  then  doth  he  receive  a  glad 
welcome.' 

Satan,  in'  grim  fury,  plunges  down- 
wards to  rejoin  his  satellites,  already  sur- 
rounded by  fiames  and  sulphurous  va- 
pours. A  brilliant  light  is  seen  shining 
round  the  figure  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
who  holds  the  infant  Christ  in  her  arms. 
Near  is  Gretchen  in  the  guise  of  a  peni- 
tent, who  utters  a  prayer  slightly  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  lost,  despairing 
Gretchen  in  the  first  part — 

*  Bend  down  thy  face,'  she  now  sings, 
*  benign  in  the  moment  of  my  bliss. 
The  once  Beloved,  no  longer  desolate, 
comes  back.' 

The  Mater  Gloriosa,  thus  appealed  to, 
summons  Gretchen  to  draw  near,  and 
enter  the  upper  spheres  amid  a  chorus  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  Faust  and 
Gretchen  are  borne  upwards  to  the  foot 
of  the  Eternal  Throne,  and  a  final 
chorus,  in  which  all  the  heavenly  ranks 
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join,  exalting  the  power  of  Love  as  the 
^ence  of  religion,  closes  the  play. 
The  much  criticised  concluding  lines — 

Das  Ewig,  Weiblich, 
Zieht  uns  hinan, 

have  reference  to  eternal  love  and  the 
charity  that  never  faileth  described  by 
St.  Paul :  to  the  words  also  *  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory' — whilst  the 
songs  of  the  penitents  have  reference  to 
the  mysticism  and  religion  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  admirable 
arrangement  of  Herr  Devrient  many 
episodes,  passages,  and  dialogues  are 
omitted.  The  choruses  are  also  cut 
short.  This  was  inevitable,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  plav  itself  is  a  little 
long,  and  thereby  suffers  as  a  work  of 
art.  But  to  students  of  Goethe  and 
loverd  of  philosophical  poetry,  no  feeling 
of  weariness  will  be  felt  as  he  makes  his 
way  through  the  labyrinth,  and  he  will 
assuredly  return  to  it  again  and  again. 

M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
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Parliamentary  Papers  on  India,  1883. 

Lord  Ripon's  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  our  Indian  empire  has  been  a 
prolific  source  of  lamentations  and 
mourning  and  woe  to  the  enemies  of 
progress  alike  in  England  and  in  India, 
indignation  meetings  have  been  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Calcutta  no  less 
than  in  London,  and  we  have  been  wit- 
nesses once  more  to  the  strange  and  di- 
verting spectacle  of  men  who  profess  to 
have  the  strongest  possible  objection  to 
making    Indian    questions    the    battle- 

f round  of  party,  being  themselves  the 
rst  to  enter  the  lists  in  a  contest  which 
has  rarely  risen  above  the  lowest  level 
of  partisan  warfare.  It  is  the  very 
thoroughness,  consistency,  and  radical 
character  of  Lord  Ripon's  policy  that 
has  roused  into  life  the  evil  passions  of 
reaction  and  revenge  which  had  been 
slumbering  for  a  while  since  the  fall  of 
Lord  Ly  tton  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  No- 
where more  completely  than  in  India 
have  the  principles  advocated  with  so 
much  force  an4  so  much  eloquence  in 
the  memorable  Mid-Lothian  campaign 
been  carried  into  practice,  and  nowhere 
has  the  triumph  of  those  principles  been 
more   amply   vindicated   by   the  result. 


The  so-called  scientific  frontier,  in  the 
vain  and  profitless  pursuit  of  which 
thousands  of  lives  had  been  lost  and 
millions  of  treasure  had  been  squan- 
dered, has  been  wisely  and  deliberately 
abandoned,  and  the  province  and  city  of 
Candahar  have  been  given  back  to  their 
rightful  owners.  In  the  place  of  war 
and  famine  we  now  have  peace  and  com- 
parative plenty.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory results  of  the  substitution  of 
the  policy  of  Lord  Ripon  for  that  of 
his  predecessor  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Indian  finances. 
Order  reigns  where  previously  there 
was  nothing  but  chaos  and  confusion.  To 
the  Finance  Minister,  Major  ^now  Sir 
Evelyn)  Baring,  no  slight  credit  is  due 
for  the  success  which  has  been  achieved. 
Thanks  to  his  skilful  management  of  the 
finances,  the  Indian  Government  has 
found  itself  able  to  reduce  the  tax  on  salt 
by  25  per  cent,  and  to  abolish  the  cus- 
toms duties  on  all  imports  except  liquors, 
thereby  leaving  in  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple a  sum  of  no  less  than  £2,800,000  per 
annum.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of 
taxation  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
the  masses  of  the  teeming  population  of 
India  has  been  sensibly  and  materially 
diminished,  and  India,  like  England,  may 
now  for  all  practical  purposes  be  regarded 
as  a  free-trading  community.  Jnor  is 
this  all.  Whilst  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country  has  been  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously promoted,  its  social  and  political 
progress  and  development  have  been  in 
no  way  neglected  or  forgotten.  A  pow- 
erful stimulus  has  been  given  to  educa- 
tion by  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  effect 
has  been  given  to  the  principles  of  the 
despatch  of  1854,  and  to  suggest  such 
measures  as  it  may  think  desiraole  in  or- 
der to  the  further  carrying  out  of  the 
policy  therein  laid  down.  The  commis- 
sion consists  of  twenty-one  members,  re- 
presenting different  provinces  of  India 
and  all  classes  of  the  community.  It  was 
appointed  by  the  Viceroy  in  February  of 
last  year,  and  its  report  is  now  being 
anxiously  awaited.  Wherever  it  has 
gone,  we  are  told,  'from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay,  and  from  Lahore  to  Madras,  the 
whole  country  has  been  stirred,  and  a 
great  stimulus  given  to  the  cause  of  edu. 
cation  in  all  its  branches,  but  especially 
in  the  department  of  primary  instruction, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  education  of 
females.'  In  this,  and  in  a  variety  of 
other  ways,  has  the  present  Viceroy  won 
for  himself  the  gratitude  and  the  affection 
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of  the  Indian  people.  The  useless  and 
irritating  restrictions  which  had  been  im- 
posed by  his  predecessor  on  the  native 
press  have  been  removed  bv  the  repeal 
of  the  Yemaoular  Press  Act,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  natives  have  been  raised, 
and  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
Crown  rendered  more  lasting  and  more 
secure  by  the  proposal  to  develope  and 
extend  the  principle  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, and  by  the  determination  shown 
by  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council  to  put  an 
end  to  the  invidious  distinction  which  at 
present  exists  between  native  and  Euro- 
pean judges,  in  virtue  of  which  judges, 
otherwise  competent,  are  debsA-red,  solely 
by  reason  of  their  birth,  from  trying 
European  prisoners. 

Such,  in  the  barest  possible  outline,  is 
the  view  which  we  venture  to  take  of  the 
policy  and  administration  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ri{)on.  Needless  to  say,  a  very  differ- 
ent picture  is  presented  m  that  highly 
respectable  and  authoritative  organ  of 
Toryism,  *  The  Quarterly  Review.'  The 
advent  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power  and 
the  decadence  or  even  the  destruction  of 
the  empire,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  a  ^  Quar- 
terly '  reviewer,  practically  synonymous 
terms.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  last 
number  of  '  The  Quarterly  Review  '  an 
article  bearing  the  significant  title  of 
*  The  Indian  Crisis,'  the  author  of  which 
is  evidently  oppressed  by  wild  and  vague 
alarms,  and  would  have  us  look  upon  our 
Indian  empire  as  being  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  of  the 
gravest  and  most  serious  character,  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  known  since 
the  days  of  the  mutiny. 

In  half  the  time  allotted  to  him  (we  are 
told)  Lord  Ripon  has,  by  a  succession  of  in- 
judicious and  revolutionary  measures,  squan- 
dered the  brilliant  inheritance  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  predecessors.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  pro- 
found calm  and  mutual  confidence  established 
between  the  governed  and  governing  classes, 
which  were  the  leading  features  of  the  scene 
in  1881,  Lord  Ripon  has,  in  1888,  called  up 
such  a  storm  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed  on 
the  sea  of  Indian  politics.  Reckless  of  tradi- 
tions and  of  realities,  he  has  shattered  the 
continuity  of  Eastern  policy  and  brought  the 
administration  well-nigh  to  a  dead-lock. 

Such  is  the  terrible  nature  of  the  in- 
dictment hurled  at  the  devoted  head  of 
the  present  Governor-General  of  India. 
It  will  be  our  object  to  show,  as  briefly 
as  may  be,  that  the  so-called  injudicious 
and  revolutionary  measures  to  which  ref- 
erence is  here  made  are  in  reality  not 
revolutionary  measures  at  all,  but  simply 
moderate,  reasonable,  and  duly  guaraed 


attempts  to  carry  out  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions  principles  sanctioned  and  en- 
forced by  Parliament,  and  marked  with 
the  stamp  of  the  approval  of  successive 
Viceroys  of  India.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Ilbert  Bill,  which  we  are  asked  to  re- 
gard as  the  head  and  front  of  Lord  Ri- 
pon's  offending.  The  object  of  the  bill 
may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.  The 
change  which  it  seeks  to  effect  is  seem- 
ingly of  the  most  trifling  and  trivial  de- 
scription. To  quote  the  words  used  by 
Mr.  Ilbert  when  introducing  the  measure 
to  the  notice  of  the  Legislative  Council 
on  March  9th  of  the  present  year,  it 
simply  proposes  to  enact  ^  that  a  very 
small  number  of  specially  selected  native 
magistrates  may  exercise  that  limited 
and  qualified  jurisdiction  which  can  at 
present  be  exercised  only  by  persons  who 
fall  within  the  extremely-  arbitrary  and 
techical  definition  of  European  Brit- 
ish subjects.'  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  fierce  and  violent  agitation 
that  has  arisen  from  so  apparently  trivial 
a  cause,  we  are  reminded  irresistibly  of 
the  shrewd  political  dictum  of  Aristotle  : 

yivavTcu  fiev  oifv  aX  ardaeig  oh  nepl  fUKpiJv  a^X  ex 
fUKpwf,  araala^ovai  6^  rrepl  fiey6Xuv.      The  Small- 
est thing  may  be  the  occasion  of  a  revo- 
lution really  involving  the  most  import- 
ant issues.     And  in  truth  the  issues  in- 
volved in  this  particular  contest  are  of 
the  most  vital  and  far-reaching  import- 
ance.   If  we    look    below    the    surface 
we    shall    And   that  the  struggle  which 
is  raging  around   the  Ilbert  Bill  is  in 
reality  a  struggle  between  two  opposing 
and  contradictory  sets  of    principles  as 
to  the  right  method   of   governing  our 
Indian  empire.  On  the  one  side  we  have 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  who  maintain 
that  the  chief  aim  which  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment ought  to  set  before  itself  is  the 
welfare   and  happiness    of    the    Indian 
people,   and   that  the  surest    and    best 
metnod  of  promoting  that  happiness  and 
that  welfare  is  to  be  found  in  affording 
to  the  natives   of  India  every   possible 
facility  for  learning  the  arts  of  self-gov- 
ernment.    On  the  other  side  stand  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill,  whose  doctrine  is 
that  the  sole  basis  of  our  dominion   in 
India  is  force,  and  that  the  policy  of  con- 
ferring new  rights  and  fresh  privileges 
upon   the  native  population   is  fraught 
with  the  gravest  possible   peril   to  the 
continued  ascendancy  of  the  dominant 
race.     That  the   opponents  of  the  Bill 
amongst  the    non-official    Anglo-Indian 
community  are  numerous — are,  in  fact,  an 
overwhelming  majority— we   freely  and 
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frankly  admit ;  nor  do  we  profess  to  be 
in  the  smallest  degree  surprised  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  A  dominant  and  as- 
cendant  class  is  wont  to  cling  tenaciously 
to  its  privileges,  and  is  almost  invariably 
opposed  to  all  reforms  that  have  for  their 
object  the  enfranchisement  of  the  subject 
race.  It  is  not  recorded  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  was  supported  by  the 
British  residents  in  the  West  Indies,  nor 
did  we  find  that  the  establishment  of 
responsible  government  in  Canada  met 
with  the  approval  of  those  who  called 
themselves  the  British  party  there.  In 
the  same  way  the  Anglo-Indian  commu- 
nity has  steadfastly  set  itself  to  oppose 
the  various  measures  of  liberation  and 
enfranchisement,  of  the  subject  popula- 
tion that  have  marked  the  careers  of  suc- 
cessive Governors-General  of  India.  So 
far,  therefore, -from  the  mere  fact  of  a 
majority  of  Anglo-Indians  being  vio- 
lently opposed  to  Mr.  Ilbert's  Bill  telling 
with  any  degree  of  force  against  the 
principle  of  that  measure,  it  would  be 
more  correct  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  experience  and 
history  to  say  that  it  was  in  reality  a 
presumption  in  its  favour.  How  far 
this  presumption  is  borne  out  by  facts  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  determine  when 
we  have  entered  upon  a  fuller  and  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  measure 
itself. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  gaining  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  scope  and  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  will  be  found  in  a  consid- 
eration of  the  various  criticisms  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed.  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  represented  by  its  opponents  as  being 
a  measure  of  unheard-of  and  revolu- 
tionary character.  This  is  the  view 
which  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
Lord  Salisbury  in  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  at  Birmingham  in  March  last. 

There  is  one  other  matter  (his  Lordship  is 
reported  to  have  said)  with  respect  to  which 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  the  importance  of 
a  truly  national  policy  as  opposed  to  the  va- 
rious theories  and  sentiments  which  are  sug- 
gested now.  I  do  not  know  whetller  you 
have  looked  at  the  papers  lately  sufficiently 
to  be  aware  that  a  fresh  and  vital  question 
has  been  raised  in  India.  .  .  .  the  question 
whether  Englishmen  in  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire shall  or  shall  not  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  native  judges. 

It  would  seem  from  the  language  here 
employed  that  Lord  Salisbury  wished  his 
hearers  to  believe  that  a  great  and  vital 
question  had  been  raised  by  Lord  Ripon 
now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 


India,  and  that  in  raising  it  the  presen 
Viceroy  had  been  actuated  by  new-fan- 
gled theories  and  by  sentiments  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  principles  on  which 
our  Indian  empire  had  previouslv  been 
governed.     A  very  slight  ac^uamtance 
with  the  recent  history  of  India  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  perceive  the  utterly 
fallacious  and  groundless  nature  of  such 
an  assumption.  In  truth,  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  history  of  India 
during  the  last  half -century  has  been  the 
frank  recognition  of  the  great  principle 
that  the  first  aim  and  object  of  the  In- 
dian  government  ought  to  be  to  raise 
the  nativeS  by  education  and  public  trust 
to  a  level  with  their  present  rulers.     The 
Charter  Act  of  1833,  which  took  away 
from  the  East  India  Company  the  mon- 
opoly of  the  China  trade  and  gave  large 
legislative  powers  to  the  government  of 
India,  laid  down  in  unmistakable  terms 
the  rule  that '  no  native  of  the  said  ter- 
ritories, nor  any  natural-born  subject  of 
His  Majesty  resident  therein,  should,  by 
reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth, 
descent,  colour,  or  any  of  them,  be  disa- 
bled from  holding  any  place,  office,   or 
employment  under  the  said  Company.' 
That  a  doctrine  so  liberal  and  enlightened 
as  this  should  pass   without    challenge 
was  not  to  be  expected,  even  in  the  House 
of   Commons  itself,  and  it  was  only  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  fitness  of  things 
that  when  the  Bill  reached  the  House  of 
Lords  it  should  be  resisted  by  Lord  El- 
lenborough,  who  stoutly  affirmed  that  our 
very  existence  in  India  depended  upon 
the  exclusion  of  the  natives  from  mili- 
tary and  political  power,  and   who,  in 
language  closely  resembling  that    now 
used  with  reference  to  the  Ilbert  Bill, 
denounced    the  measure  as  a  crude,  ill- 
digested  plan,  the  offspring  of  unfounded 
theories  formed  by  men  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  India.     When,  however,  the  bill 
came  back  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.    Macaulay     delivered    a    powerful 
speech   in    its   defence,   handling   with 
well-merited   scorn  the  main  argument 
that  underlay  Lord  Ellenborough's  at- 
tack. 

We  are  told  (he  said)  that  the  time  can 
never  come  when  the  natives  of  India  can  be 
admitted  to  high  civil  and  military  office. 
We  are  told  that  this  is  the  condition  on 
which  we  hold  our  power.  We  are  told  that 
we  are  bound  to  confer  on  our  subjects  eveiy 
benefit  which  they  are  capable  of  enjoying  ? 
No — which  it  is  in  our  power  to  confer  on 
them?  No — but  which  we  can  confer  on 
them  without  hazard  to  our  own  domination. 
Against  that  proposition  I  solemnly  protest, 
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as  inconsistent  alike  with  sound  policy  and 
sound  morality.  I  am  far,  very  far,  from 
wishing  to  proceed  hastily  in  this  most  deli- 
cate matter.  I  feel  that  for  the  good  of 
India  itself  the  admission  of  natives  to  high 
office  must  be  effected  by  slow  degrees.  But 
that  when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come,  when 
the  interest  of  India  requires  the  change,  we 
ought  to  refuse  to  make  that  change  lest  we 
should  endanger  our  power,  this  is  a  doctrine 
which  I  cannot  think  of  without  indignation. 

The  time  was  soon  to  come  when  Ma- 
caulay  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  into  practice  on  Indian  soil  the 
principles  which  he  advocated  with  so 
much  vigour  and  so  much  eloquence  on 
the  floor  of  the  British  house  of  Com- 
mons. And  right  well  did  he  pass 
through  the  trying  ordeal  to  which  he 
was  subjected.  In  India,  as  in  England, 
be  was  the  champion  of  a  free  press  and 
a  liberal  education.  Nor  was  this  all.  It 
is  perhaps  more  germane  to  the  purpose 
we  have  in  hand  to  remark  that  it  is 
with  his  name  that  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Black  Act  has  come  to  be 
indissolubly  associated.  Previous  to  the 
year  1836  Europeans  in  the  provinces,  or 
the  Mofussil,  as  it  is  called,  were  in  a 
large  measure  exempt  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  tribunals  in  civil  no  less 
than  in  criminal  cases.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  appeal  from  the  provincial  tri- 
bunals to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta, 
whilst  the  natives  were  obliged  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  Sudder  Court,  which 
was  manned  not  by  the  King's  but  by 
the  Company's  judges.  The  object  of 
the  so-called  Black  Act  was  simply  to 
put  Europeans  and  natives  on  a  footing 
of  equality  in  the  matter  of  civil  appeals. 

In  my  opinion  (wrote  Macaulay),  the  chief 
reason  for  preferring  the  Sudder  Court  is 
this — that  it  is  the  court  which  we  have  pro- 
vided to  administer  justice,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  If  it  is  not 
fit  for  that  purpose  it  ought  to  be  made  so. 
If  it  is  fit  to  administer  justice  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  why  should  we  exempt  a 
a  mere  handful  of  settlers  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion? 

Holding  firmly  by  the  opinion  embodied 
in  these  words,  Macaulay  was  not  the 
man  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  path 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  by 
the  violent  storm  of  menace  and  abuse 
b^  which  he  was  assailed,  and,  thanks  to 
his  resolute  vigour  and  determination, 
tbe  Black  Act  passed  into  law,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  and  passionate  hostility  of 
a  section  of  the  Anglo-Indian  com- 
manity.  By  virtue  of  this  Act  and  of 
other  Acts  of  a  similar  character  that 


were  subsequently  passed,  the  whole 
ori^nal  and  a  large  part  of  the  appellate 
civil  jurisdiction  of  India  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  native  judges,  without 
producing  a  single  one  of  the  many  evil 
and  disastrous  consequences  that  were  so 
confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents 
of  this  class  of  legislation.  Indeed,  the 
native  iudges  in  the  Courts  .of  First  In- 
stance nave  done  their  work  so  thorough- 
ly and  well,  that  in  the  words  of  so  com- 
potent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Macrae, '  it  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  where  appeals  have  been 
preferred  from  their  decisions,  and  the 
immediate  court  above  under  an  English 
civilian  has  differed  from  them,  their  de- 
cisions have  been  re-affirmed  by  the 
highest  Courts  of  Appeal,  whether  the 
High  Court  or  the  Pnvy  Council.'  What 
better  proof  than  this  could  be  desired, 
not  only  of  the  competency  but  also  of 
the  integrity  of  the  native  judges  ? 

In  civil  matters,  then,  no  sort  or  kind 
of  distinction  is  drawn  between  Euro- 
pean and  native  suitors  or  European  and 
native  judges.  How  stands  the  case  with 
reference  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  ?  Here  it  will  be  seen  there 
exists  an  anomalous  condition  of  things 
which  it  is  tbe  aim  of  Mr.  Ilbert's  Bill  to 
rectify.  For  a  long  time  past  it  has 
been  the  desire  of  our  greatest  Indian 
statesmen  to  bring  Europeans  in  crimi- 
nal as  well  as  civil  cases  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  tribunals  established  for 
the  country  at  large.  Before  the  year 
1872,  the  need  for  reform  in  this  particu- 
lar was  especially  urgent,  because  down 
to  that  date  Englishmen  were,  except  as 
regards  certain  petty  offences,  triable 
only  by  the  High  Courts  and  by  the 
chief  court  of  the  Punjab.  Now.  inas- 
much as  the  sittings  of  these  courts  were 
held  only  in  Madras,  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
Allahabad,  and  Lahore,  it  follows  that 
there  was  practical  impunity  for  crimes 
committed  by  Englishmen  in  many  por- 
tions of  our  Indian  dominions.  Successive 
attempts  were  made  to  remedy  a  state  of 
things  so  unsatisfactory  and  digraceful. 
Two  of  these  attempts,  which  proved 
abortive,  were  made  in  the  years  1849 
and  1857.  In  the  former  of  these  years, 
the  Court  of  Directors  gave  instructions 
that  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
should  be  postponed  until  the  Penal  Code, 
which  was  then  undergoing  discussion, 
had  been  finally  settled,  and  in  the  latter 
year  further  progress  with  the  measure 
of  the  Indian  government,  subjecting 
European  British  subjects  to  the  juris- 
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diction  of  all  the  Mofnssil  coarts  of 
every  grade,  was  rendered  impossible  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny.  The  ques- 
tion remained  in  abeyance  till  it  was 
raised  once  more,  in  1870,  by  the  Indian 
Law  Commission,  to  be  then  settled,  for 
a  time  at  least,  by  the  compromise  of 
1872.  What  that  compromise  was  may 
be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.  It  was 
this :  authority  was  given  in  the  prov- 
inces to  full-power  magistrates,  being 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  sessions 
judges,  to  try  Europeans  and  to  inflict  on 
them  fines,  and  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  in  duration  ;  but  this  juris- 
diction was  given  only  to  the  magistrates 
and  judges  in  question  who  were  them- 
selves European  British  subjects.  For 
offences  which  justified  a  heavier 
punishment,  the  accused  was  still  to  be 
committed  to  the  High  Court,  and  in 
all  cases  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  was 
possible.  The  point  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance for  us  to  notice  is  the  proviso, 
requiring  the  judge  to  be  himself  an 
European  British  subject,  because  it  is 
this  proviso,  and  this  proviso  alone, 
which  Mr.  Ilbert's  bill  seeks  to  eliminate 
from  the  Act  of  1872.  The  limitations 
on  the  sentences  which  the  judge  may 
inflict,  the  ri^ht  of  appeal  to  the  High 
Court,  the  ri^t  to  trial  by  a  mixed  jury 
or  by  mixed  assessors,  are  one  and  all  of 
them  left  absolutely  untouched  by  its 
provisions.  The  single  article  of  the  Act 
which  it  is  proposed  to  alter  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  race  (qualification  of  the 
judge,  and  all  that  it  is  proposed  to  do  is, 
m  Mr.  Ilbert's  own  words,  to  substitute 
for  the  disq^ualification  arising  from  race, 
a  qualification  depending  on  tried  per- 
sonal fitness.  And  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  even  previous  to  1872,  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  over  British  subjects 
had  already  been  given  to  native  magis- 
trates in  Calcutta.  Any  Presidency 
magistrate,  whether  a  native  of  India  or 
not,  may  try  or  commit  for  trial  any 
European  British  subject,  and  may  pass 
any  of  the  following  sentences  upon  him  : 
(1)  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years  ;  (2)  fine  not  exceeding 
a  thousand  rupees ;  and  (3)  whip- 
ping. The  question  therefore  naturally 
suggests  itself,  why  should  a  native 
juage  in  the  Mofussil  be  debarred  from 
exercising  a  jurisdiction  which  is  admit- 
tedly of  much  more  limited  scope  and 
dimensions  than  that  which  has  long  been 
exercised  by  native  Presidency  magis- 
trates with  such  conspicuous  fairness  and 
ability,  and  with  sucn  unmistakable  ad- 


vantage to  the  well-being  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  community  and  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  law?  No  satisfac- 
tory answer  has  been  or,  we  venture  to 
think,  can  be  given  to  this  question. 

We  have  now  shown,  we  think  beyond 
the  possibility  of  question  or  of  cavil, 
that  the  much-abused  Ubert  Bill  is  not, 
as  is  contended  by  its  opponents,  a  rash, 
violent,  and  revolutionary  proposal,  but 
is  in  truth  a  measure  of  the  most  modest 
and  moderate  dimensions,  conceived  in 
the  just  and  reasonable  spirit  that  has 
characterized  earlier  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  and  having  for 
one  of  its  principal  objects  to  help  in 
some  small  degree  to  fulfil  the  promises 
made  by  Her  Majesty  to  her  Indian  sub- 
jects in  the  gracious  Proclamation  of  1858. 
That  proclamation  is  regarded,  and  is 
rightly  regarded,  by  millions  of  our  In- 
dian fellow-subjects  as  the  charter  of 
their  liberties  ;  and  in  that  proclamation 
there  are  no  words  that  are  so  important 
or  so  highly  prized  as  the  memorable 
declaration  :  ^  It  is  our  further  will  that, 
so  far  as  may  be,  our  subjects,  of  what- 
ever race  or  creed,  be  freely  and  impar- 
tially admitted  to  offices  in  our  service, 
the  duties  of  which  they  maybe  qualified 
by  their  education,  abihty,  and  integrity 
to  discharge.' 

It  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  this  declaration  that  Lord 
Ripon  is  now  administering  the  affairs 
of  our  Indian  empire.  His  whole  policy 
han^  together,  and  the  Ubert  Bill  is  only 
one  indication  out  of  manv  that  he  has 
sincerely  at  heart  the  weliare  of  the  na- 
tive population,  and  is  anxiously  desi- 
rous of  doing  whatever  in  him  lies  to 
raise  them  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
The  opposition  with  which  he  has  to 
contend  does  not  by  any  means  rest  sat- 
isfied with  attacking  the  policy  and  the 
principle  of  the  Ilbert  Bill.  As  Lord 
Kipon  himself  said  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  in  the  Legislative  Council,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  opposition  to 
this  bill  is  in  reality  not  so  much  an  op- 
position to  this  particular  measure  as  an 
opposition  to  the  declared  policy  of  Par- 
liament about  the  admission  of  natives 
to  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  Such 
being  the  essential  character  of  the  con- 
test, can  it  for  a  moment  be  doubted 
what  the  issue  will  be  ?  The  Home 
Government,  we  are  glad  to  find,  has 
hitherto  shown  no  signs  of  flinching  in 
its  support  of  the  Viceroy  of  its  choice  ; 
and  in  this,  no  less  than  in  other  matters, 
it  may  rely  with  confidence  upon  the 
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loyalty  to  principle  of  its  followers 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Firm, 
then,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Cabinet  and  of  Parliament,  Lord 
Ri{)on  will,  we  trust,  continue  to  be  guid- 
ed in  the  future,  as  he  has  been  guided  in 
the  past,  by  the  eternal  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  equity,  and  will  thus  not  only 
win  for  himself  the  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion of  millions  of  our  Indian  fellow-sub- 
jects, but  will  at  the  same  tim^  help  to 
broaden  and  to  establish  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  greatness  of  our  Indian 
empire  rests.  wiixiam  summsbs. 


Akt.  XL— 
Political  Review  of  the  Quarter. 

There  are  many  signs  which  indicate 
that  the  Session  of  1883  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, mark  the  close  of  a  political 
epoch.  It  is  not  merely  because  the 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
veterans  whose  work  must  be  drawing  to 
a  clobe  that  this  view  is  taken.  Indeed 
our  septuagenarian  premier  continually 
makes  us  forget  his  years,  and  by  his 
wondrous  versatility,  his  indomitably 
energy,  and  his  rare  eloquence,  encour- 
ages  the  hope  that  he  will  be  a  leader  in 
the  conflicts  which  are  immediately  before 
us.  There  is  less  vigour  in  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  but  we  do  not  see  symptoms 
of  decline.  He  is  what  he  has  always 
been,  and  his  friends  seem  specially  anx- 
ious to  suppress  those  reports  of  his  ill- 
health  which  are  ever  and  anon  put  for- 
ward to  give  probability  to  the  rumours 
of  his  approaching  retirement,  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  are  started  by  those  in 
whom  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 
The  personnel  of  the  two  front  benches 
must,  before  very  long,  be  materially 
changed,  but,  happily,  there  is  not  any 
immediate  prospect  of  such  an  event, 
and  it  is  not  with  any  reference  to  it  that 
we  hazard  the  opinion  that  one  chapter  of 
our  political  historv  has,  in  all  proba- 
bility, ended  with  the  Session  of  1883. 

Before  that  session  commenced,  it  was 
foreseen  that  it  would  be  a  transition  pe- 
riod. The  Ministry  did  not  propose  to 
employ  their  great  majority  on  any  of 
those  reforms  which  arouse  the  passions 
of  political  parties  both  in  ana  out  of 
Parliament.  There  was  work  of  a  much 
humbler  and  less  exciting  kind  which 
was  considerably  in  arrears  and  which 
they  were  anxious  to  clear  out  of  the 
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way  before  entering  on  a  new  party  strug- 
gle, such  as  the  introduction  of  a  Re- 
form  Bill,  or  even  of  a  great  measure  of 
County  Government  is  certain  to  pro- 
voke. They  have  not  found  this  *  non- 
contention'  business,  as  it  is  called,  so 
easily  handled  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  or,  as  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  they  have  not  found  the 
House  quite  as  willing  to  put  aside  mere 
party  controversy  in  order  to  attend  to 
the  imperative  demands  of  public  busi- 
ness as  they  fondly  hoped.  Miserable 
wranglings,  which  could  produce  no  solid 
result,  and  which  often  seriously  discredit- 
ed the  character  of  Parliament,  occupied 
time  which  would  have  more  than  suffic- 
ed for  discussing  and  passing  measures 
of  general  utility,  the  delay  of  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  scandal.  Every  flood 
which  lays  waste  the  lands  which  it 
should  have  been  employed  to  fertilize, 
every  outbreak  of  disease  in  the  metro- 
polis which  can  be  traced  to  the  '  diluted 
sewage '  for  which  our  water  monopo- 
lists are  allowed  to  tax  the  long-enduring 
Londoners,  every  popular  clamour  about 
some  disputed  sentence  which  a  court  of 
criminal  appeal  would  easily  have  settled 
to  the  general  satisfaction,  is  a  new  re- 
proach to  the  unpatriotic  and  unpracti- 
cal temper  of  legislators  who  would 
leather  leave  all  these  reforms  undone 
than  forgo  an  opportunity  for  some  petty 
display  of  party  spite.  *  Wretches  hang 
that  jurymen  may  dine,'  and  so  good 
honest  Englishmen  must  bear  their  trou- 
bles with  such  patience  as  they  can 
command  in  order  that  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  may  hurl  cruel  and  un- 
sustained  charges  against  Mr.  Gladstone, 
or  the  Khedive,  or  his  own  chief,  or  any 
one  else  who  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  ambition,  or  whom  he  may  use  as  its 
stepping-stone,  or  on  whom,  for  what- 
ever reason,  he  may  see  fit  to  exercise  his 
biting  tongue ;  or  that  Mr.  Ashmead 
Bartlett  may  give  another  demonstra- 
tion of  that  singular  capacity  in  the 
transcendant  wisdom  of  his  own  wild 
fancies  in  which  he  has  hardly  a  rival ; 
or  that  Mr.  Warton  may  once  more  dis- 
play those  peculiar  qualities  which  have 
given  him  a  position  in  the  House  as 
unique  as  it  is  unenviable.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  inteiTuption  to  business  caused  by 
the  endless  interpellations  of  the  Irish 
members,  and  by  the  rowdy  violence  to 
which  Mr.  Healy  and  one  or  two  others 
have  occasionally  had  recourse.  Such 
men  have  clearly  shaken  off  the  restraints 
of  courtesy,  and  to  patriotism,  so  far  as 
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the  empire  is  concerned,  they  have  never 
made  any  pretension.  Of  course  they  pre- 
vent work  being  done,  but  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  object  which  they  have  in  view. 
What  is  matter  for  serioos  regret  is  that 
English  gentlemen  should  be  willing  to 
help  them  in  bringing  about  the  degra- 
dation of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  For 
this  is  the  result  of  any  success  which 
such  tactics  may  achieve.  It  it  what  the 
Irish  patriots  (?)  mean,  and  if  the  Fourth 
Parly  and  the  sympathizers  it  finds 
among  the  regular  Upposition  do  not 
mean  it,  their  strong  party  feeling  must 
have  blinded  them  to  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  their  own  action.  Happily 
they  have  effected  far  less  than  they 
meant  or  hoped,  and  the  Ministry  so  far 
as  it  has  been  able  to  baffle  them  has  not 
only  enhanced  its  own  reputation,  but 
ha8  also  redeemed  the  character  of  Par- 
liament. 

In  face  of  the  measures  enumerated  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  treat  the  session  as  a  barren  one.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  endeavoured  to  make 
capital  out  of  a  comparison  between  the 
number  of  measures  proposed  or  promis- 
ed at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
and  those  which  had  been  actually  added 
to  the  Statute  Book  ;  but  it  hardly  need- 
ed the  eloquent  reply  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  show  how  egregious  was  his  failure. 
The  work  of  the  session  as  set  forth  in 
the  Queen's  speech,  so  far  from  being 
contemptible,  shows  a  result  fully  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  last  fifty  yeai*s,  and 
would  have  been  considerably  in  excess 
had  not  that  average  been  raised  to  a  high 
point  by  the  extraordinary  achievements 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  some  past  years. 
The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bills  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill,  the  National  Debts  Bill,  and  even 
the  Irish  Tramways  Bill,  which  has  once 
more  set  aside  the  hard  laws  of  the 
•dreary  science'  in  order  to  provide  a 
new  remedy  for  the  chronic  evils  of  Ire- 
land, are  all  measures  of  high  if  not  first- 
class  importance.  But  even  they  are 
eclipsed  by  the  Bankruptcy  and  the 
Patents  Bills,  valuable  not  simply  because 
of  their  intrinsic  character,  but  because 
they  are  an  earnest  of  the  great  results 
to  be  derived  from  that  '  system  of  de- 
volution' on  which  the  Prime  Minister 
has  laid  so  much  stress.  When  we  re- 
member how  keenly  the  Grand  Commit- 
tees were  criticised  even  by  some  who, 
like  that  true-hearted  Liberal,  Mr.  Dill- 
wyn,  regarded  them  as  a  perilous  novel- 
ty, what  sinister  prophecies  were  confi- 


dently nttered  as  to  their  failure,  and 
what  efforts  were  put  forth  in  the  hope 
that  these  predictions  might  be  made  to 
verify  themselves,  and  then  contrast 
these  auguries  with  the  chorus  of  con- 

gratnlations  amid  which  the  Bankruptcy 
ill  was  passed,  it  is  impossible  to  aeny 
that  the  Ministry  have  scored  a  oonsid. 
erable  success,  the  full  consequences  of 
which  are  not  yet  apparent. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  list  of 
Ministerial  achievements  would  have  been 
even  greater  but  for  the  pertinacity  with 
which  a  few  members  pushed  their 
wretched  crotchets  upon  the  House.  We 
are  ourselves  content  to  point  to  the 
actual  performances  of  the  session.  De- 
spite the  waste  of  time  in  the  debate  up- 
on the  Address,  in  the  needless  protrac- 
tion of  the  discussion  upon  the  Affirma- 
tion Bill,  and  in  the  wearisome  hours 
consumed  by  the  frivolous  and  vexations 
questions  with  which,  night  by  night, 
the  Ministers  have  been  wearied,  the 
House  has  got  rid  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  arrears  of  business  which  have  waited 
for  years  for  settlement,  and  the  way  has 
been  greatly  cleared  for  those  great  po- 
litical measures  which  are  likely  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Parliament  in  its 
next  session.  To  no  one  is  so  much  due 
for  the  result  as  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The 
rise  of  his  reputation  is  the  one  personal 
event  of  the  session.  Even  his  keenest 
critics  have  been  forced  to  recognize  his 
extraordinary  administrative  power,  his 
unfailing  tact,  his  great  courtesy.  He 
was  a  leading  politician  ;  he  is  known 
now  as  a  true  statesman.  He  passed  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill ;  he  justified  the  Grand 
Committee. 

The  increased  strength  of  the  Ministry 
— a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question  in  the  mind  of  any  candid  ob- 
server— at  the  close  of  the  session  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  of  the 
changes  of  fortune  which  have  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  last  as  of  the  previoos 
quarter.  Hardly  had  the  perils  of  the 
Affirmation  Bill,  and  the  temporary  loss 
of  prestige  arising  from  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  upon  it  been  surmounted, 
than  a  new  and,  as  it  appeared,  much 
more  formidable  danger  presented  itself 
in  the  excitement  which  followed  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposed  agreement 
with  M.  de  Lesseps  relative  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  scheme  had  scarcely  been 
submitted  to  the  House  before  there 
arose  a  howl  of  complaint  and  indignant 
protest  such  as  is  not  often  heard  in  the 
country.    The  Ministry  had  not  taken 
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the  shipowners  into  their  counsels,  and 
they  certainly  erred  in  the  bald  and 
almost  abrupt  style  in  which  they  threw 
down  their  proposals,  with  but  little  at- 
tempt at  explanation,  and  with  none  at 
defence.  The  mistake  was  afterwards 
corrected,  but  the  correction  came  too 
late.  The  too  tardy  explanations  had 
their  influence  upon  minds  which  were 
open  to  conviction,  and  probably  did 
something  in  abating  the  vehemence  even 
of  unconvinced  opponents.  But  the  fate 
of  the  scheme  was  already  sealed ;  the 
jealousy  of  powerful  interests  had  been 
aroused,  strong  partizans  had  seen  and 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  the  feeling  excited  against  the  Minis- 
try, and  numbers  had  so  far  committed 
themselves  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  retrace  their  steps.  Our  own 
belief  is  that  the  opposition  was  more 
noisy  than  powerful ;  that  it  received 
credit  for  a  strength  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  hold  upon  the  country  ; 
that  its  vital  weakness  was  revealed  in 
its  unreasoning  violence,  and  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
might  probably  have  been  defied  with 
success.  But  the  circumstances  were  not 
ordinary.  The  Irish  party  were  a  dis- 
turbing element  in  this  as  in  all  other 
questions.  They  cared  little  about  the 
supposed  grievances  of  shipowners,  or  the 
proper  management  of  the  Suez  Canal  ; 
but  they  were  on  the  alert  on  this  as  on 
every  other  question  for  an  opportunity 
of  embarrassing  the  Ministry.  The  Minis- 
try had  no  option  but  to  withdraw  the 
proposals,  and  it  must  be  said  that  their 
retreat  was  made  in  a  singularly  graceful 
and  dignified  fashion,  which  served  to 
cover  its  humiliation. 

The  brief  agitation  by  which  the 
scheme  was  defeated  is  not  a  pleasant  or 
creditable  memory  of  the  year.  Heated 
speeches  were  made  even  by  some  loyal 
Liberals,  which  we  fancy  that,  in  the 
calm  hours  of  reflection  which  have  suc- 
ceeded, they  must  themselves  have  often 
regretted.     But  any  intemperance  on  the 

f)latform  was  far  surpassed  by  the  vio- 
ence  of  the  critics  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
press.  *  The  Times '  in  particular  outdid 
even  itself  in  the  unrestrained  violence  of 
its  passion  and  the  feminine  fury  of  its 
scoldings.  It  proclaimed  that  the  pa- 
tience it  had  long  exercised  towards  the 
Government,  and  the  charity  it  had  ex- 
tended to  its  many  errors  were  at  an  end, 
and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  de- 
nounce their  sacrifice  of  English  interests 
as  it  deserved.   The  patience  and  charity 


of  ^the  past  had  never  been  suspected  by 
the  readers  of  *  The  Times,'  but  its  pres- 
ent denunciations  were  unmistakable.  It 
screamed,  it  bullied,  it  worked  itself  up 
into  a  perfect  whirlwind  of  wrath  not 
exceedea  even  in  its  memorable  articles 
on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish's murder.  We  understand  that  a 
well-known  politician  of  the  day,  still 
more  remarkable  for  audacity,  proceeds 
on  the  old  assumption  that  a  man  can  say 
nothing  too  bad  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
public.  *  The  Times '  must  calculate  on 
a  similar  act  of  oblivion  in  relation  to 
journalists.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
that  a  paper  which  claims  to  lead  public 
opinion  can  commit  such  errors  with  im- 
punity. The  influence  of  Printing  House 
Square  is  steadily  declining,  and  every 
such  outburst  only  helps  to  accelerate  the 
process.  The  best  proof  of  its  feebleness 
is  that  the  Ministry  which  in  July  it  pro- 
nounced intolerable,  and  over  whose  ap- 
proaching fall  it  danced  a  wild  barbaric 
dance,  is  stronger  in  September  than  it 
has  ever  been. 

Our  own  conviction,  however,  is  that 
it  is  not  the  influence  of  'The  Times' 
only,  but  that  of  the  London  daily  press 
(with  possibly  one  exception,  and  that 
not  a  Liberal  paper)  which  is  declining. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  *  The 
Daily  News,'  at  one  time  held  in  such  de- 
served respect,  has  materially  damaged 
itself  by  the  vacillating  and  inconsistent 
action  it  has  of  late  taken  in  relation  to 
the  Ministerial  policy,  and  on  no  point 
more  markedly  than  in  this  matter  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  It  has  never  cordially  sup- 
ported the  action  of  the  Ministry  in 
Egypt ;  but  on  that  very  account  it  was 
bound  all  the  more  thoroughly  to  endorse 
the  agreement  with  M.  de  Lesseps.  The 
men  who  clamour  for  annexation,  who 
insist  that  we  have  spent  so  much  money 
and  blood  in  Egypt  that  we  may  reason- 
ably demand  some  compensation,  might, 
at  all  events,  plead  that  they  were  con- 
sistent  in  requiring  that  British  interests 
should  have  been  the  paramount  consid- 
eration in  the  negotiations  relative  to  the 
Suez  Canal.  But '  The  Daily  News '  had 
taken  the  opposite  line,  and  deprecated 
our  interference  in  Egyptian  affairs.  The 
Ministry,  in  refusing  to  take  a  selfish  ad- 
vantage of  the  position  we  had  acquired 
by  our  military  successes,  was  so  far 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
those  who  regarded  the  expedition  unfa- 
vourably, and  might  have  hoped  to  receive 
from  them  an  impartial  or  even  kindly 
consideration,  if  not  a  distinctly  favour- 
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able  judgment.     But  this  certainly  was 
not  accorded  to  it  by  *  The  D^ly  News.' 
The  dissatisfaction  which  has  found  ex- 
pression chiefly  in  letters  to  ^  The  Spec- 
tator '  isy  as  we  can  testify  from  our  per- ' 
sonal   observation    a  tme  index  of  the. 
feeling  that  is  widely  entertained  in  the  ■ 
party  which  *  The  Daily  News '  is  sup- 
posed to  represent.   We  do  not  complam 
of  its  independence.     It  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  Liberal  Government  that  it  should 
have  independent  though  friendly  critics 
in  the  press.  Our  complaint  is,  that  when 
the  Government  were  contending  against 
a  tempest  of  opposition,  inspired  by  a' 
sentiment  which  the  more  closely  it  is 
tested  is  more  clearly  seen  to  be  anti-  ■ 
Liberal,  it  should  be  unfairly  criticised 
by  a  Liberal  journal.  If  the  Government 
erred,  which  we  certainly  are  not  pre-  j 
pared  to  admit,  it  erred  from  too  anxious , 
a  desire  to  carry  out  those  principles  of 
righteousness  in  our  international  rela- 
tions, which  more  than  anything  else  won  ; 
for  it  the  confidence  of  the  constituencies  > 
1880.      It  felt  that  M.   de  Lesseps, 
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Frenchman  though  he  was,  and  hostile  as 
he  had  shown  himself  to  English  policy, 
was  as  much  entitled  to  have  his  rights 
respected  as  if  he  had  been  a  subject  of 
the  British  Crown.     The  doctrine  that 
we,  having  spent  money  and  blood  in 
Egypt,  were  tnerefore  justified  in  acting 
as  absolute  masters  of  the  country,  and 
masters  who  were  entitled,  in  virtue  of 
their  military  successes,  to  be  high-handed 
and  unscrupulous    in  their  conduct,   is 
contrary  to  all  sound  Liberalism,  and  to 
every  profession  which  our  present  Min- 
isters have  ever  made.  But  it  is  specious 
and   certain   to  be  popular  among  the 
classes  who  might  hope  to  profit  by  our 
assumption  of  the  rights  of   conquest. 
There  was  all  the  more  reason,  therefore, 
why  the    Government    in    resisting    it 
should  have  had  the  hearty  support  of  a 
journal,  which  at  one  time  won  honour- 
able distinction  by  its  defence  of  this 
more  wise  and  righteous  policy.     So  far 
from  this,  however,  the  scheme  was  pre- 
judged   before   it  had  been    fully   ex- 
pounded, and  even   when    *The  Daily 
News,'  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of 
its  error,  sought  to   undo  some   of  the 
mischief  it  had  wrought,  and  to  prevent 
the  opposition  to  the  Suez  Canal  agree- 
ment from  being  turned  into  a  move- 
ment against  the  Ministry,  it  fenced  its 
counsels  with  so  many  qualifications  as 
almost  to  neutralize  their  influence  for 

food.  It  did  not  injure  the  Government, 
ut  it   has  seriously  damaged   its  own 


prestige.  Possibly  its  circulation  may 
not  have  been  greatly  affected,  but  no 
Liberal  journal  can  afford  to  have  a 
Tory  rival  preferred  to  it  by  its  own 
friendsy  its  best  supporters  proclaiming 
their  loss  of  confidence  in  its  lead,  and 
Liberals  everywhere  asking  one  another 
whether  its  conductors  have  lost  their 
heads. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  paper  to 
which  we  might  have  looked  for  the 
most  favourable  construction  of  the 
policy  of  the  Liberal  Government  is, 
however,  only  one  example  of  the  diffi- 
culties  which  are  created  for  the  Minis- 
try by  its  own  friends.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  though  there  were  Liberals  so 
enamoured  of  independence  that  they 
are  never  happy  except  when  they  are 
criticising  their  own  friends.  Of  course 
if  the  constituencies  elect  such  men  as 
their  representatives  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  they  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  no  chief,  and  are  resolved 
to  flit  from  lobby  to  lobby  according  to 
the  whim  or  fancy  of  the  hour,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  except  that  a 
Liberal  Ministry  must  be  an  impossi- 
bility. It  re<][uire8  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  multiplication  of  Joseph  Co  wens 
would  be  the  effectual  exclusion  of  Lib> 
erals  from  power.  But  the  cases  are 
rare  indeed  in  which  a  constituency  de- 
liberately and  intelligently  chooses  a 
man  with  these  exaggei-ated  ideas  of  in- 
dependency. On  the  contrarv,  electors 
are  much  more  likely  to  insist  on  too 
rigid  a  law  of  party  discipline.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  influenced  by  party 
rather  than  by  personal  feeling ;  they 
may  have  great  respect  for  their  mem- 
ber, but  they  support  him  chiefly  as  the 
representative  of  their  political  sym- 
pathies ;  they  desire  to  see  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  and  the  conduct 
of  legislation  in  the  hands  of  Liberals, 
and  they  select  a  member  in  order  that 
he  may  give  expression  to  this  view.  If, 
indeed,  a  Liberal  Ministry  is  unfaithful 
to  Liberal  principles,  it  forfeits  its  claim 
to  the  fidehty  of  its  followers.  Where, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
difference  of  opinion  among  men  who 
are  alike  faithful  to  Liberalism,  such 
points  may  properly  be  regarded  as  open 
questions.  But  when  some  great  prin- 
ciple to  which  the  party  is  pledged  up  to 
its  very  lips  is  at  stake,  and  Liberals  vote 
against  their  leaders  simply  because  of  a 
difference  on  some  detail  of  policy,  there 
is  an  end  to  party  loyalty,  and  if  the 
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idea  were  generally  adopted  no  Liberal^ 
Ministry  could  exist. 

Possibly  this  is  an  evil  inherent  in  a[ 
party  of  progress.     In  the  very  nature  ot 
things  it  IS  sure  to  include  men  of  differ-* 
ent  shades  of  opinion,  and  for  the  most 
part  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  strong  inde- 
pendence.    What  we,  in  common   with 
the  great  body  of  Liberals  in  the  coun- 
try,  complain  of  is   that   there    are  so 
many  who  can  only  be  followers,  who 
talk  and  act   as  though  on  them  rested 
the  responsibility  of  leadership.    To  say 
the  least  they  seem  unable  to  understand 
what  is  involved  in  confidence  in  their 
chief.     Take  as   an  illustration  the  ex- 
traordinary reply  of  Sir  William  Mc- 
Arthur  to  the  complaints  of  the  Lambeth 
electors  as  to  his  absence  from  the  di- 
vision on  the  Affirmation  Bill.     He  de- 
serted his  party   on   one   of  the  most 
critical    struggles   of    the   session,   and 
justified  himself  not  by  any  objection  to 
the  measure,  but  by  his  disapproval  of 
the  time  of  its  introduction.     In  other 
words,  he  thought  the  bill  a  right  one, 
and  could  not  vote  against  it ;  but  he 
also  thought  that  the  attempt  to  pass  it 
would  lead  to  a  serious  waste  of*  time, 
and  in  fact  to   the  loss  of  the  session, 
and  so  he  contributed  to  its  defeat  by  his 
absence   from   the  lobby.     Granted  his 
premises,  the  conclusion  was  somewhat 
remarkable.     To  humiliate  the  Govern- 
ment, on  whom  lay  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  business  of  the  House, 
was  certainly  a  curious  way  of  promot- 
ing the  progress  of  legislation  and  insur- 
ing the  success  of  the  session.     But  our 
objection   to  Sir    William   McArthur's 
proceeding  goes  much  deeper  than  this. 
We  hold  that  the  consideration  by  which 
his  conduct   was   so  largely  influenced 
was  one  which  he  ought  never  to  have 
taken  into  account.     If  every  member  of 
a  party  is  to  exercise  his  judgment,  not 
only  on   the  wisdom  of  a  measure,  but 
on  the  proper  time  for  introducing  it, 
there   is   certainly  an   end   to  any  rea- 
sonable   hope  of   reforming  legislation. 
Surely      it      was     with     the     Ministry 
not  with  the  member  for  Lambeth  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  order  of  business,  and  in- 
deed unless  the  majority  which  they  lead 
be   content  to  trust  them   on  matters  of 
mere  strategy  like   this,  it  is   impossible 
that  they  can   retain  the  authority  nec- 
essary to  efficient  government. 

We  have  selected  this  particular  case 
because  the  offender  here  is  not  open  to 
any  suspicion  of  actual  disloyalty,  and  on 
that  very  account  furnishes  the  best  ex- 


ample of  the  kind  of  independence  ^  to 
which  we  object.  The  Ministry,  in  truth, 
have  continually  to  contend  not  only 
against  the  regular  Opposition,  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  and  the  Fourth  Party,  but 
against  the  *  candid  friends '  in  their  own 
ranks,  whose  first  business  on  the  intro- 
duction of  any  Ministerial  Bill,  or  the 
announcement  of  any  special  act  of  Gov- 
ernment policy,  is  to  assail  it  with  all 
kinds  of  nagging  criticism.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  of  profound  statesman- 
ship is  left  to  *  waste  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air' behind  the  Treasury  bench, 
or  below  the  Ministerial  gangway.  We 
have  more  than  once  been  amused  by  the 
confidential  communications  of  gentle- 
men who,  to  say  the  least,  have  not  es- 
tablished any  claim  to  political  distinction, 
but  who  had  plans  of  their  own  for  the 
effectual  settlement  of  difficulties  over 
which,  in  their  judgment,  the  Ministry 
were  blundering.  It  did  not  seem  to  oc- 
cur to  them  that  as  the  Cabinet  includes 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  England,  it  was 
probable  that  the  very  simple  plans 
which  had  suggested  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  these  critics  had  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Ministry,  and  had  been  re- 
jected because  they  were  not  quite  so 
easy  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  We 
have  amateurs  in  every  walic  of  life 
whose  omniscience  and  dogmatism  are  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance  and 
inexperience.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
they  are  a  special  difficulty  because  of 
the  power  which  their  votes  enable  them 
to  exercise. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
prominent  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months  have  afforded  special  opportuni- 
ties for  the  display  of  their  special  quali- 
ties, inasmuch  as  they  seemed  to  lie  out- 
side the  lines  of  party  politics,  and  these 
amateur  statesmen  have  not  been  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  chances  presented 
to  them.  On  such  matters  as  the  Suez 
Canal  agreement  or  the  Egyptian  settle- 
ment a  man  might  indulge  his  own  idio- 
syncrasy and  possibly  pamper  some  pri- 
vate grudge  by  differing  from  the  Minis- 
try without  exposing  himself  to  the  in- 
dignation of  his  constituency.  No  doubt 
these  are  the  very  points  on  which  a  wise 
man  would  be  slow  to  oppose  leaders 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  affairs  to  which 
he  cannot  pretend,  and  on  whom  the  full 
burden  oi  responsibility  rests.  But 
neither  profound  wisdom  nor  becoming 
diffidence  are  the  distinguishing  qualities 
of  the  politicians  in  question.  They  be- 
lieve in  themselves,  and  they  fancy  that 
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the  Liberals  outside  believe  in  them.  On 
the  latter  point  assuredly  they  are  mis- 
taken. The  party  has  faith  in  the  integ. 
rity  and  ability  of  the  Ministry,  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  its  conduct,  and  ex- 
pects to  see  it  heartily  supported.  The 
discontents  of  the  little  cliques  in  Parlia- 
ment find  no  echo  out  of  doors.  Even  in 
the  matter  of  the  Suez  Canal,  on  which 
London,  or  at  least  a  certain  section  of 
it,  was  so  violently  excited,  the  country 
was  absolutely  undisturbed.  The  clubs 
were  lashed  into  a  fury  of  passion  and 
anticipation,  all  the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles 
were  busy  with  their  intrigues  and  calcu- 
lations,  jubilant  Tories  went  about  con- 
gratulatmg  each  other  that  the  days  of 
their  mourning  were  ended,  but  on  the 
public  opinion  of  the  nation  hardly  a 
ripple  was  to  be  detected.  Only  a  few 
weeks  after  *  The  Times '  announced  that 
the  nation  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
its  rulers.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  interval  There  has  been  not  the 
faintest  sign  of  Tory  reaction  in  the  con- 
stituencies, as  there  is  no  voice  of  dis- 
content in  the  Liberal  party.  On  the 
contrary,  the  conviction  is  universal  that 
the  Ministrv  have  shown  extraordinary 
skill  in  dealing  with  unparalleled  difficul- 
ties, and  there  will  be  little  tolerance  of 
men  who,  either  through  eccentricity  or 
personal  ambition,  trouble  a  Ministry 
certainly  the  most  Liberal  that  England 
has  ever  had,  and  the  most  Liberal  which 
is  possible  under  present  circumstances. 

We  have  insisted  upon  these  points 
partly  because  the  success  which  the 
Government  have  achieved  in  the  past 
session  can  only  be  fully  appreciatea  as 
there  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  hin- 
drances by  which  their  action  has  often 
been  embarrassed,  but  still  more  because 
in  view  of  impending  political  conflicts, 
it  seems  desirable  to  emphasize  the  ne- 
cessity for  hearty  union.  There  is  but 
little  in  the  party  of  the  disloyalty  which 
tempts  men  into  caves,  but  there  has  been 
far  too  much  of  an  exaggerated  individ- 
ualism which  seriously  interferes  with 
vigorous  action,  and  often  upsets  all  po- 
litical calculations.  -Possibly  when  a 
great  question  of  domestic  policy,  such 
as  a  New  Reform  Bill,  comes  on  for  dis- 
cussion the  necessity  for  hearty  confi- 
dence in  the  Ministry  may  be  recognized. 
But,  in  truth,  it  is  just  on  the  more  ob- 
scure points  of  foreign  policy  that  it 
should  be  most  fully  given,  for  it  is  in 
relation  to  them  that  private  mem- 
bers are  least  informed,  and  on 
which  a  Ministry    ought    either  to  be 


trusted  fully,  or  dismissed  to  make  w%j 
for  better  men.  Amateur  legislation  u 
not  often  very  satisfactory,  but  amatear 
diplomacy,  which  carries  on  its  business 
by  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  infinitely  worse.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  troubles  of  the  last  session,  and  if  it 
be  not  sternly  discountenanced  mav  yet 
involve  us  in  troubles  from  which  we 
have  hitherto  escaped  only  by  the  re- 
markable tact  of  the  Ministry. 

Our  relations  with  France  have  been, 
and  still  are,  the  crucial  point  of  our  en- 
tire foreign  policy.  The  difficulties  by 
which  they  have  been  surrounded  have 
been  serious,  but  they  have  been  handled 
with  singular  delicacy  and  judgment. 
The  spirit  in  which  the  Mimstry  have 
dealt  with  our  powerful  but  too  suscepti- 
ble neighbour  is  abundantly  indicated  in 
the  recent  speech  of  Lord  Hartington, 
which  is  in  exact  accord  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's previous  declaration  in  Parlia- 
ment— 

Ko  one  can  doubt  (he  says)  that  in  the  in- 
cidents that  have  ti^on  place  in  Madagascar 
there  is  no  adequate  and  sufficient  caoae  for 
permanent  or  serious  disagreement  between 
these  two  great  nations.  France,  unfortu- 
nately, has  affairs  and  troubles  enough  on 
her  own  hands,  and  for  our  own  sake  we 
might  well  desire  that  these  troubles  were 
fewer  in  number. 

This  is  the  utterance  of  a  real  and  ju- 
dicious friendship.  That  there  is  a  weak 
truckling  in  it  will  be  maintained  only 
by  those  out  of  whom  the  demon  of  Jin- 
goism has  not  been  cast  out.  Lord  Har- 
tinffton,  indeed,  guards  himself  against 
such  an  imputation  by  saying — 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Shaw  if^necessarily  the  ground  of  a  quar^ 
rel  between  us  and  the  French  Republic,  and 
it  would  be  equally  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  release  of  Mr.  Shaw  has  removed  the 
grounds  of  difference  between  us  and  our 
neighbours. 

There  is  no  lack  of  firmness  here,  and  as 
we  have  reason  to  know,  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  firmness  in  the  negotiationiw 
But  there  is  also  a  note  of  sympathy  and 
friendship  which  the  very  sensitiveness^ 
which  seems  to  have  become  morbid  in 
France  at  present,  will  prepare  her  to 
appreciate.  She  has,  undoubtedly,  been 
extremely  provoking,  her  policy  has  been 
highhandea  and,  in  some  points,  unscru- 
pulous, and  her  Foreign  Minister  has 
been  as  unconciliatory  in  manner  as  ag- 
gressive in  temper.  There  is  bitter  mor. 
tification  at  the  thought  of  the  opporta- 
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nity  thrown  away  in  Egypt,  and  that  in 
the    endeavours  to  find  some  compensa- 
tion in  other  fields  she  has   come  into 
collision  with  us.     She  has  identified  the 
nation  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  watches 
jealously  any  action  relative  to  the  Suez 
Canal ;  she  has  selected  Madagascar  as  a 
field  of  colonial  enterprise,  and  in  her 
very  first  hostile  action  against  a  weak 
and  unoffending  people  has  roused  some 
of     the    strongest    feelings    in    English 
hearts  ;    she  has   roused   the  patriotism 
and  pride  of  the  Chinese  empire  by  her 
policy  in  Tonquin,  and  has  thus  compro- 
mised the  interests  of  all  Europeans  (we, 
of  course,  being  the  most  deeply  affected) 
in  China.     All  this  is  irritating  and  vex- 
atious in  the  last  degree.    Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  indulge  in  fierce  denun- 
ciations   against    France,    but    nothing 
would  be  more  useless,  or  possibly  more 
mischievous.     The  two  countries  have  in 
former  times  gone  to  war  on  far  less  se- 
rious grounds  of  offence.     Happily,  we 
have  grown  wiser,  and  happily  we  have 
at   the   head  of    affairs  a   Government 
which  understands  the  greatest  of  British 
interests. 

As  Lord  Hartington  well  put  it — 

With  troubles  on  her  hands,  such  as  she 
has  in  Tonquin  and  Madagascar,  and  with 
scarcely  settled  troubles  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  with  the  constant  em- 
barrassments and  anxieties  which  hang  over 
her  in  Europe,  no  one  can  imagine  that 
France  can,  tor  a  moment,  desire  to  find  any 
ground  of  quarrel  with  us  or  any  of  her 
neighbours.  }$ 

Acting  on  this  view,  the  Government 
have  throughout  pursued  a  policy  of  for- 
bearance  which,  in  truth,  is  the  policy  of 
conscious  strength.  This  was  tne  secret 
of  the  careful  handling  of  the  Suez  Canal 
question,  and  the  determined  refusal  to 
take  such  advantage  of  our  position  in 
Egypt  as  would  wound  the  proper  sus- 
ceptibility of  France.  It  was  the  ex- 
planation of  the  calculated  reserve  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  maintained  relative  to  the 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  Shaw  which  caused 
such  unnecessary  suspicion,  and  led  some 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  to  speak 
unadvisedly  with  their  lips,  and,  what  is 
a  more  serious  offence,  to  write  unad- 
visedly with  their  pens.  It  is  a  policy 
which  necessarily  lays  itself  open  to 
much  misconstruction  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, but  it  is  the  truest  and  wisest  states- 
manship, and  entitles  those  who  consis- 
tently pursue  it  to  the  hearty  support  of 
all  Christian  politicians.     It  cannot  re- 


ceive its  full  meed  of  honour  at  present, 
because  in  our  necessarily  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  negotiations,  we  can- 
not appreciate  all  the  difficulties  by 
which  it  has  been  surrounded  ;  but  when 
the  story  is  completely  told,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  diplomacy  which  has  kept 
us  out  of  troubles  with  France  during 
the  trying  crisis  of  the  last  few  months 
will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
honourable  achievements  of  our  Liberal 
Government. 

The  Madagascar  incident  is,  of  course, 
that  by  which  we  have  been  most  deeply 
moved.     We  should  have  regarded  the 
outbreak  of  a  war  in  consequence  of  a 
cruel  wrong  done  to  Mr.  Shaw  as  a  grave, 
misfortune   to   both  countries,  but   still 
more  as   one   of  the  heaviest  disasters 
which  could  have  overtaken  the  cause  of 
foreign  missions,  and  we  have  consequent- 
ly stood  aghast  at  the  heedless  language  to 
which  some  have  given  utterance,  appar- 
ently with  little  or  no  thought  of  the  re- 
sults to  which  it  might  possibly  lead. 
The  Jingoism  of  the  military  club  is  bad, 
the  Jingoism  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
worse,  the  Jingoism  of  the  crusader  is 
worst  of  all.     To  call  out  for  a  spirited 
policy,  to  treat  the  exercise  of  self-res- 
traint and  even  of  the  patience  necessary 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject 
as  a  truckling  to  France,  to  bluster  about 
what  Lord  Palmerston  would  have  done 
was  not unnaturkl under  the  circumstances. 
But  had  such  counsels  prevailed,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  nothing  short  of  a 
calamity.     Friends  of  Christian  missions 
might  nave  been  expected  to   consider 
not  what  Lord  Palmerston  would  have 
done,  but  what  their  Master  would  have 
had  them  do.     They,  of  all  others,  should 
be  prepared  to  support  an  international 
policy  based  on  the  principles  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.     But  even  apart  from 
the  grand  ethical  law  of  Christ,  the  more 
mundane  considerations  of  the  probable 
infiuence  on  missionary  work  of  a  war 
waged  in  defence  of  missionary  interests 
might  well  have  induced  the  advocates 
of  action  leading  up  to  such  a  result  to 
pause.     Of  course  the  rights  of  a  British 
subject  must  be  respected,  and  fitting  re- 
paration made  for  the  wrongs  he  has  suf- 
fered.   The  only  question  that  could  arise 
is  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  can  best  be 
done — by  the  employment  of  threats,  or 
by  the  wise  exercise  of  a  friendly  influ- 
ence which  shall  be  at  once  firm  and  yet 
considerate,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
used,  and  by  means  of  which  such  fortu- 
nate results  have  been  already  secured. 
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Our  indignation  against  the  French  au- 
thorities m  Madagascar  is  not  less  fervid, 
nor  oar  sympathy  with  Mr.  Shaw  less  in- 
tense and  keen,  than  that  of  the  most  im- 
pnlsive  of  Mr.  Shaw's  friends,  but  we 
nave  more  faith  in  '  quietness  and  confi- 
dence,' in  which  we  believe  our  true 
strength  lies. 

Why  it  should  ever  have  been  hinted 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  indifferent  about 
Mr.  Shaw's  imprisonment  it  is  hard  to 
imagine,  unless  we  are  to  attribute  it  to 
that  hatred  of  the  man  and  that  distrust 
of  everything  he  does  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  unreclaimed  Jingo  wherever 
he  is  found.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  utterance  of  the  Premier  in  his 
speech  at  the  Mansion  House  was  exces- 
sive rather  than  deficient  in  strength.  He 
put  faith  in  the  report  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  on  the  authority  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Dryad^  and  spoke  ac- 
cordingly. But,  as  subsequent  informa- 
tion has  shown,  that  gallant  officer  has 
not  a  judicial  temper,  and  his  account 
was  certainly  lacking  in  accuracy.  Then 
came  communications  from  France,  and 
they  were  certainly  serious  enough  to  in- 
duce extreme  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
Gk>vemment.  The  mystery  in  which  the 
charge  against  Mr.  Shaw  was  at  first 
wrapped  has  at  last  been  dispelled,  and 
we  learn  that  he  was  accused  of  a  design 
to  poison  the  French  troops.  Nothing 
could  be  more  preposterous,  and  nothing 
more  incredible  than  such  an  allegation, 
except  that  the  French  admiral  should 
have  so  far  acted  upon  it  as  to  imprison 
Mr.  Shaw  without  any  fixed  intention  to 
follow  the  accusation  to  the  bitter  end. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  was  natural  for 
our  Ministry  to  assume  that  the  accusers 
supposed  that  they  had  evidence  and 
were  determined  to  press  the  indictment. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  their  infor- 
mation was  received  from  the  French 
Ministry  themselves  instructed  by  tele- 
graph. The  details  which  make  the 
whole  transaction  more  outrageous  were 
unknown  to  them,  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  knowledge  the  charge  seemed  to  be 
made  by  men  so  full  of  passion  that  they 
would  believe  anything.  But  had  this 
been  so,  the  situation  might  have  become 
sufficiently  embarrassing.  Suppose  the 
French  tribunal  constituted  in  a  legal 
manner,  observing  all  the  forms  of  a 
legal  process,  professing  to  be  guided  by 
the  evidence  submitted  to  it,  had  found 
Mr.  Shaw  guilty  and  sentenced  him  to 
death.  What  then?  We  should  have 
held  the  accusation  too  monstrous  to  be 


credible  ;  we  should  have  said  that  the 
testimony  had  been  suborned,  or  the  wit- 
nesses the  victims  of  a  delusion  begotten 
of  panic — the  evidence  as  a  whole  incon- 
clusive. But  whence  would  have  come 
our  right  of  interference?  We  should 
not  allow  the  GU)vemment  of  the  United 
States  to  revise  a  sentence  passed  upon 
an  American  Fenian  who  had  broken  the 
laws  of  our  country — how  could  we  claim 
to  go  behind  a  French  tribunal  and  set 
aside  its  decisions?  Considerations  of 
this  nature  may  be  treated  very  cavalier- 
ly by  Mr.  Alderman  Fowler,  Mr.  Ash- 
mead  Bartlett,  et  hoc  genus  omne  ;  but 
responsible  statesmen  cannot  afford  to 
be  thus  reckless.  *  Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.'  Unfortunately  the 
history  of  late  years  has  proved  fools, 
especially  when  possessed  by  the  Jingo 
temper,  may  work  mischief  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months  which  it  will  take  wiser 
men  years  to  repair.  The  complication 
had  become  an  awkward  one,  owing  to 
the  rashness  of  a  hot-headed  French  ad- 
miral, himself  perhaps  deprived  of  cool 
judgment  by  the  disease  which  has  since 
terminated  his  life.  It  required  no  ordi- 
nary amount  of  prudent  statesmanship 
to  avert  the  possibilities  of  evil  threat- 
ened by  the  insufferable  arrogance  of  a 
fire-eating  commander,  supported  by  offi- 
cers who  seem  to  have  been  well-nigh  as 
overbearing  and  insolent  as  himself. 

The  temper,  not  of  the  French  people, 
but  of  the  French  Ministry,  creates  the 
one  dark  cloud  on  the  political  horizon  at 
present,4ind  we  would  fain  hope  that  even 
that  shows  signs  of  dispersing.  At  one 
time  the  depression  was,  to  use  meteoro- 
logical phraseology,  clearly  defined  and 
strongly  marked  ;  it  seemed  to  be  spread- 
ing day  by  day,  and  developing  danger- 
ous energy  ;  but  the  sky  has  begun  to 
clear,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
storm  has  passed  over.  It  is  strange  that 
the  statesmen  of  the  Republic  do  not 
see  what  is  patent  to  all  the  world  be- 
sides, and  most  of  all  to  those  who  wish 
them  best — that  this  policy  of  colonial 
extension,  on  which  they  seem  so  set,  is 
full  of  peril  to  the  Republic  and  the  na- 
tion. It  is  the  policy  which  Bismarck 
would  have  them  adopt,  because  in  it  he 
sees  the  weakening  of  their  European  in- 
fiuence,  and  the  consequent  security  of 
Germany.  Our  own  hope  and  belief, 
also,  is  that  this  Chauvinist  fever — ^for  it 
is  nothing  else — has  almost  run  its  course, 
and  that  the  Republic  may  retrace  its 
steps  beforei  it  finds  another  Mexico  in 
Madagascar  or  Tonquin. 
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^Elsewhere  all  is  tranquil,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  Prime  Minister  is  able 
to  enjoy  his  brief  holiday  with  as  light  a 
heart  as  he  has  had  at  any  time  since  he 
entered  office.  Ireland  may  not  be  happy, 
but  at  all  events  she  is  calm.  Mr.  Parnell 
wields  a  power  over  the  constituencies 
apparently  more  absolute  than  ever,  but 
the  very  moderation  of  his  tone  suggests 
that  he  himself  is  conscious  that  the 
times  are  not  favourable  to  violent  agi- 
tation. It  is  true  that  some  of  his  party, 
led  by  Mr.  Healy,  signalized  the  closing 
y^eek  of  the  session  by  an  attack  on  the 
Irish  Executive  of  unusual  violence  and 
brutality  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  meas- 
ure the  exact  force  of  this  passion.  Some 
of  it,  at  least,  seems  to  be  stage  thunder, 
and  of  the  rest  we  have  come  to  believe 
that  this  fury  is  rather  the  display  of  an 
unjust  passion  than  the  expression  of  any 
deeply  rooted  feeling.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Land  Act  is  doing 
its  work  ;  and  if  it  does  not  attach  Irish 
farmers  to  the  English  rule,  at  least  it 
produces  a  state  of  contentment  which  is 
not  favourable  to  the  outrage-mongers. 
The  Irish  problem  is  not  solved,  perhaps 
is  barely  touched  ;  but  at  present  there 
is  a  time  of  comparative  quiet,  possibly 
only  a  lull  between  two  storms,  but  in 
which  we  may  rejoice  so  long  as  it  lasts. 
In  Ireland,  however,  the  political  cam- 
paign of  the  recess  is  to  be  opened.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  is  to  address  his  fol- 
lowers at  Belfast  early  in  October,  and 
his  task  will  certainly  not  be  an  easy 
one.  If  his  party  are  not  dispirited  by 
the  results  of  the  last  session  their  cour- 
age must  exceed  even  that  of  Mark  Tap- 
ley.  Of  their  two  chiefs  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  has  blundered  most.  Sir  Staf- 
ford missed  opportunities  for  damaging 
his  rivals  ;  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
made  opportunities  for  damaging  himself 
and  his  friends.  Still  Sir  Stafford  will 
doubtless  appear  once  more  with  that  in- 
effable complacency  and  assumption  of 
superior  wisdom  which  some  accept  as 
statesmanship.  He  will  be  in  the  midst 
of  friends,  but  of  friends  who  are  really 
more  dangerous  to  him  than  enemies. 
Irish  Orangemen  are  one  of  the  most 
critical  elements  in  his  party,  and  in  ex- 
citing their  enthusiasm  a  Conservative 
chief  may  easily  inflict  serious  damage 
on  his  own  cause.  But  we  will  not  anti- 
cipate. The  task  before  the  Tory  leader 
is  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  he 
must  be  a  somewhat  churlish  Liberal  who 
does  not  wish  him  a  safe  deliverance, 
while  he  must  be  a  sanguine  Tory  who 
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expects  that  he  will  do  anything  towards 
retrieving  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
party. 
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T?ie  History  of  the  Pacific  States  cf  North 
America,  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 
Vols.  IV.  and  V.  San  Francisco  :  A.  L. 
Bancroft  and  Co. 

These  two  volumes,  which  are  devoted  to  a 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  are  in 
many  ways  remarkable.  Mr.  Bancroft,  by 
this  masterly  work,  justifies  all  the  hopes  that 
his  *  History  of  the  Native  Races  of  America' 
excited.  He  shows  not  only  learning  and  re- 
search, and  rare  literary  power — grace  and 
charm  of  style,  without  extravagance  or' 
rhetoric — ^but  quick  sympathy,  together 
with  great  independence  and  impartiality 
of  judgment.  He  follows  no  former  his- 
torian, and  doubtless  will  lay  himself  open  to 
attack  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  handles 
former  authorities.  Neither  Robertson  nor 
Prescott  escapes,  and  he  speaks  rather  coldly 
of  Sir  Arthur  Helps's  histories  as  well-meant 
and  thoughtful,  but  imaginative — theories  of 
the  man  standing  too  much  in  place  of  re- 
search and  exact  knowledge.  Learning  lays 
no  weight  on  Mr.  Bancroft's  narrative  ;  this 
proceeds  as  lightly  as  though  his  course  had 
not  been  impeded  by  the  difficulties  insep- 
arable from  original  research.  His  authori- 
ties occupy  over  a  hundred  pages  of  small 
type.  His  treasury  of  manuscripts  seems  to 
be  unique  and  extensive.  If  he  is  a  little 
over-cynical  now  and  then,  this  may  well  be 
pardoned  to  a  man  who  has  had  to  wade  so 
far  into  the  stagnant  deeps  of  human  nature. 
He  might,  however,  have  qualified  and  al- 
lowed for  exceptions  sometimes,  as  when  he 
writes  hke  this :  *  As  for  honour,  integrity, 
and  all  those  virtues  which  go  to  make  a 
man,  we  must  not  expect  them  in  princes  or 
in  pohticians.'  The  chief  merit  of  these  two 
volumes  is  the  combination  in  them  of  exacti- 
tude and  exhaustive  knowledge  with  sym- 
pathy and  humane  comprehension.  The 
magnificence  of  the  conception  which  con- 
templated the  conquest  of  half  a  continent, 
and  the  daring  enterprise  and  bravery  with 
which  it  was  achieved,  do  not  bUnd  him  to 
the  defects  of  the  actors.  No  historian  has 
more  faithfully  painted  his  heroes,  both  in 
light  and  in  shade,  than  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
painted  Hernando  Cortes  in  these  pages.  He 
lives  before  us  as  we  read — the  very  man  in 
form  and  pressure.  While  Mr.  Bancroft  de- 
precates the  lack  of  moral  elevation  in  Cort^, 
and  never  fails  to  enforce  the  fact,  his  records, 
nevertheless,  contain  a  due  sense  of  the  mag- 
nificence and  daring  of  his  exploits.  And 
this  all  the  more  that  those  who  were  associ- 
ated with  Cort&s,  while  as  powerful  in  char 
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acter  as  he,  show  far  nobler  traits  and  possi- 
bilities. Mr.  Bancroft  brings  forward  the 
lieutenants,  and  paints  them  in  their  own 
features  and  independent  personalty.  In 
this  he  shows  the  rarest  power ;  for  he  pre- 
serves relations,  and  makes  the  more  marked 
traits  in  the  one  emphasize  and  relieve  the 
contrasted  traits  in  the  other.  The  portraits 
of  Don  Gonzalo  di  Sandoval,  Leon,  and 
Aguilar  are  simply  masterly.  A  few  strokes, 
and  the  character  is  fully  revealed ;  and  we 
understand  how  the  man  will  act.  The 
sketches  of  Montezuma  and  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished Aztecs  are  also  vivid,  and  exhibit 
such  comprehensiveness  of  character  and  pur- 
pose as  few  historians  have  surpassed.  The 
tragedy  deepens  as  it  proceeds — the  duplicity, 
the  greed,  the  unscrupulousness,  the  cruelty 
are  all  undisguisedly  set  forth,  and  with  such 
effect  as  makes  us  ashamed  of  our  boasted 
European  civilization.  The  characters  of  the 
Mexicans,  in  essential  points — ^their  sensitive- 
ness, their  honour,  their  desire  to  sacrifice  so 
much  to  be  at  peace — are  honestly  set  forth. 
In  spite  of  a  cruel,  debaKsing  religion,  they 
showed  fine  traits.  Something  of  their  sub- 
missiveness  was  no  doubt  due  to  their  re- 
markable presentiment  of  a  coming  white 
man  who  should  subdue  them ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  were  in  some  things  superior 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  carried  corruption  with 
them.  The  well-known  story  of  diplomacy 
and  craft  and  bloodshed  has  never  been  told 
with  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  detail,  or 
a  more  simple,  vigorous,  and  massive  style. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  if  he  has  not  said  the  final 
word  about  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  has  ren- 
dered further  research  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation.  In  nothing  is  h6  more  in- 
structive than  in  his  constant  and  careful 
tracing  out  of  the  work  of  the  Church  as  it 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  work  of  con- 
quest. Let  these  two  passages  stand  side  by 
side — *  Ah,  it  was  pitiful  life  to  the  Aztecs 
now,  this  world  a  great  charnel-house,  filled 
with  the  bones  of  their  loved  ones,  and  their 
hearts  dead,  though  still  bleeding.  What 
were  their  sins  more  than  others'  that  they 
should  be  so  stricken,  that  they  should  be  so 
ground  to  the  dust,  while  the  conquerors, 
flushed  with  victory,  were  exulting  before 
God  because  He  had  so  ordered  and  accom- 
plished ?  They  had  sacrificed  human  bein^ 
on  the  altars  of  their  gods — sixty  thousand  m 
one  year,  some  said.  But  what  were  these 
butcheries  of  the  Spaniards  but  human  sacri- 
fices of  more  than  six  times  sixty  thousand  in 
one  generation  ?  Behold  them  as  thejr  file 
along  the  causeway,  the  very  sun  stnking 
black  and  stifling  on  their  famine-stricken 
forms  and  agonized  faces.  On  them^  then, 
ye  conquerors,  complete  your  work  ;  for  in 
its  swift  continuance  is  their  earlier  rest ! ' 
And  this — *  And  all  along  through  the  century 
we  have  seen  explorers  and  conquerors,  city- 
builders  and  miners,  side  by  side  with  self- 
denying  and  exemplary  friars,  who,  while  re- 
placing a  cruel  and  debasing  worship  with  a 
gentler  faith,  sought  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  their  charge,  ever  mysteriously  fad- 
ing into  the  immaterial  before  their  pitying 


eyes.  Meanwhile  able  men  appear  at  the 
head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  Church 
rises  into  power,  gaining  for  the  millions  lost 
in  the  Old  World  millions  in  the  New,' 


A  History  cf  London.  By  W.  J.  Loftie, 
B.A,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  *  Round  about 
London,'  *In  and  Out  of  London,'  *  Me- 
morials of  the  Savoy,'  &c.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Edward  Stan- 
ford. 

There  is  no  lack  of  recent  books  about 
London  : — learned  and  popular,  scientific, 
antiquarian,  architectural,  and  historical. 
There  is  Mr.  Timbs,  with  his  'Curiosities,' 
full  of  knowledge,  gossip,  and  out-of-the- 
way  facts  ;  Mr.  Thornbury,  with  his  *  Haunted 
London,'  informed  by  the  spirit  of  true  curi- 
osity, if  hardly  wide  enough  in  range ;  and 
Mr.  Augustus  Hare,  with  his  '  Walks  in  Lon- 
don,' which  one  feels  as  one  reads  has  been 
written  by  an  artist,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentle- 
man, whose  tastes  lay,  however,  rather  too 
much  in  one  direction,  and  who  could  afford 
to  indulge  his  tastes.  Of  the  number  of 
works  and  articles  about  the  geology  and  an- 
tiquities of  London  which  have  appeared 
within  the  past  ten  years,  it  would  exhaust 
our  space  to  give  a  list.  What  was  now 
greatly  wanted  was  a  book  which  would  in- 
telligently gather  together  all  the  salient 
facts  and  touch  them  with  something  like 
imagination,  which  would  combine  human  in- 
terest with  wide  and  careful  research,  and  be 
systematic  and  scientific  in  spirit  while  never 
failing  to  be  popular  in  style.  Of  course,  this 
implies  immense  labour — the  careful  and 
thorough  digesting  of  piles  of  old  tomes  ;  the 
mastering  of  dry  exhaustive  scientific  memoirs 
long  buned,  it  may  be,  in  the  archives  of 
learned  societies  ;  ceaseless  journeys  from  this 
point  to  that  and  back  again,  to  observe  and 
to  compare,  and  to  verify  the  reports  of  re- 
markable changes  and  rare  phenomena,  and 
the  revolutions  silently  effected  on  localities 
by  the  spread  of  population.  Old  buildings, 
or  old  sites  of  old  buildings,  must  be  visitul, 
and  all  the  ancient  effect  and  appearance  re- 
alized in  the  mind's  eye.  Much  can  be  done 
in  the  library  and  the  study  in  such  an  under- 
taking as  this  ;  but  the  one  essential  to  a 
vivid  literary  restoration  or  reproduction  is 
actual  survey  of  the  ground.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Mr.  Lof  tie  has  spared  no 
pains  in  research  and  preparation,  and  that 
he  has  come  very  near  to  success.  His  work 
is  the  loving  labour  of  many  years,  during 
which  time  he  has  contributed  to  several  jour- 
nals indication  of  his  progress,  but  none  of 
these  could  have  led  to  the  idea  of  such  a 
thorough  and  compact  book  as  he  has  pre- 
sented to  us.  First  of  all,  he  begins  at  the 
beginning — with  a  general  description  of 
London  and  its  site,  indicating  broadly  its 
geological  features  ;  he  then  devotes  a  short 
chapter  to  Roman  London — an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  clearness  and  condensation.  Next, 
he  proceeds  to  *  Saxon  London,'  and  sketches 
*  London  after  the  Conquest,'  in  which  he  has 
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clearly  derived  great  help  from  Mr.  Green. 
The  sections  on  *  The  Struggle  for  Liberty/ 
and  *  the  Rise  of  the  Companies,'  followed  by 
that  on  *the  Wards  and  the  Companies,'  are 
models  of  quiet,  vigorous  statement,  in  which 
the  varied  miscellany  of  facte  is  simplified 
and  presented  with  masterly  skill.  The 
Church  and  its  rise  and  influence,  of  course, 
has  due  attention  ;  and  some  chapters  are 
devoted  to  it.  That  on  *  York  and  Lancas- 
ter '  is  followed  by  *  Shakespeare's  London,' 
in  which  the  grasp  of  details  is  not  more 
noticeable  than  the  power  of  bringing  out  the 
significance  of  exceptional  and  peculiar  cus- 
tom or  observance.  *  The  War,  the  Plague, 
and  the  Fire '  comes  next ;  then  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  and  his  great  undertakings — very 
aptly  classified  and  interpreted  by  classification 
of  his  works  in  London.  '  The  Bank '  and 
*  the  Corporation  '  are  full  of  exact  and  re- 
markable information,  the  result  of  many  as- 
siduous researches.  The  bulk  of  the  second 
volume  is  topographical  and  gossippy,  being 
more  in  character  like  Mr.  Hare's  work, 
though  it  has  been  done  independently.  The 
Parl^  and  Palaces,  Westminster,  Stephney, 
the  Northern  Suburbs,  the  Western  Suburbs, 
Marylebone,  and  the  Southern  Suburbs,  fol- 
low. In  this  work  Mr.  Loftie  shows  rare 
tact — he  never  fails  in  doing  too  much,  and 
presses  an  anecdote  into  its  smallest  compass. 
He  is  stronger  in  modem  history  and  in  per- 
sonal observation  than  in  the  use  of  literaiy 
and  archaeological  authorities,  but  his  quali- 
ties are  on  the  whole  well  balanced.  The 
Tower  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  forms  one  of 
the  most  admirable  chapters  to  which  we  can 
most  confidently  recommend  the  reader  to 
turn.  Here  and  there  it  is  inevitable  that 
Mr.  Loftie  should  be  led  into  little  discussions 
on  points  of  public  policy,  or  rather,  let  us 
say,  slight  reflections  on  the  manner  in  which 
in  this  country  we  manage  some  matters — the 
bungling  style  in  which  we  have  proceeded 
with  public  buildings,  as  specially  eidiibited  in 
the  National  Gallery,  and  the  unwise  manner 
in  which  the  collections  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery have  been  made  and  treated.  A  good 
deal  more,  we  take  it,  might  have  been  said 
about  St.  Eatherine's  Hospital  that  would 
hardly  have  been  pleasant.  We  miss  any 
reference  to  many  of  the  notables  of  Chelsea, 
which  has  been  peculiarly  rich  in  its  connec- 
tions with  men  dLstinguished  in  statesmanship, 
science,  art,  and  literature.  The  appendices 
are  very  full  and  very  valuable.  In  produc- 
ing the  maps  and  drawings,  it  is  clear  that  no 
cost  has  been  spared.  Particularly  would  we 
refer  to  the  drawings  from  old  prints  of  Old 
St.  Paul's,  and  other  ancient  edifices,  which 
do  so  much  to  make  detail  clear  to  the  eye. 
The  book  is  as  complete  in  this  respect  as  pub- 
lisher could  make  it.  If  Mr.  Loftie  had  only 
been  now  and  then  a  little  more  picturesque 
in  style,  his  book  might  have  held  the  field  for 
a  long  time.  But  in  spite  of  some  slight 
faults  and  omissions,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  masterly  books  of  the  kind  that 
has  recently  come  before  us,  and  we  trust  that 
neither  author  nor  publisher  may  have  rea- 
son to  regret  entering  on  an  enterprise  in 


which  they  so  well  deserve  to  be  rewarded  by 
public  appreciation. 

Vienna,  1683.  The  History  and  Consequen- 
ces of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vi- 
enna, September  6,  1688,  by  John  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland,  and  Charles  Leopold, 
Duke  of  Lorraine.  By  Henry  ELliot 
Malden.     Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Maiden's  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  benefit 
that  has  accrued  to  Europe  and  the  world 
from  the  position  which  John  Sobieski,  king 
of  Poland,  took  in  fighting  the  Turks  in  their 
efforts  against  Austria  in  1683.  He  devotes 
much  attention  to  the  character  of  Sobieski, 
which  he  paints  as  chivalrous  and  generous. 
He  was  inapt,  says  Mr.  Maiden,  for  the  selfish 
intrigue  that  then  prevailed.  As  it  was  in 
spite  of  needless  affronts  received  from  the 
Emperor  that  he  consented  to  become  an  ally 
against  Turkey,  his  magnanimity  and  power 
of  rising  above  personal  feelings  and  consider- 
ations must  be  admitted.  The  ascendency 
which  he  soon  secured  over  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  attests  his  influence  and 
po^er  of  command.  If  France  could  have 
stood  neutral;,  the  contest  between  Turks  and 
Christians  would  soon  have  been  decided,  and 
the  interest  of  England  lay  in  taking  care  that 
France  did  not  gain  ^dat  by  the  part  it  took. 
Mr.  Maiden  makes  very  clear  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  various  powers,  not  forgetting 
to  take  occasion  to  throw  all  the  light  possi- 
ble on  his  hero  as  he  proceeds.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  relief  of  Vienna  is  full  of  thrilling 
interest ;  and  the  motives  of  the  leading  actors 
are  carefully  analyzed.  Mr.  Maiden  has  read 
extensively,  and  arranges  his  matter  with  ef- 
fect. His  style  is  good,  and  if  sometimes 
we  might  deduct  a  little  from  the  infer- 
ences he  draws,  that  is  only  what  might  be 
expected,  for  he  sets  forth  with  frankest  con- 
fessions of  his  purpose  ;  but  he  never  con- 
sciously makes  any  attempt  to  colour  the 
facts  in  his  own  favour.  His  volume  is  not 
large,  but  its  value  is  not  in  proportion  to  its 
size. 

English  Toums  and  Districts,  A  Series  of 
Addresses  and  Sketches^  By  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  and  LL.D. 
MacmUlan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Freeman  always  works  upon  system. 
Even  his  desultory  efforts  are  bound  together 
in  unity  by  some  underlying  principle  of  as- 
sociation. Although,  therefore,  the  contents 
of  the  volume  before  us  are  composed  of 
papers  that  have  done  service  in  the  literature 
of  journalism,  and  of  addresses  to  various 
archaeological  and  antiquarian  societies,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discern  their  interconnection. 
They  may  be  briefly  described  as  illustrations 
of  the  history  of  England  by  means  of  topo- 
graphical details.  Or,  as  he  puts  it  himself, 
they  will  be  found  to  indicate  *  the  chief  his- 
torical and  architectural  features  of  each 
place,  as  a  contribution  to  the  general  history 
of  England.'  Of  the  essential  value  of  the 
contribution,  as  thus  subordinated  to  a  more 
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general  and  higher  purpose,  no  intelligent 
reader  will  have  a  moment's  doubt.  *The 
treasures  of  art  and  history,  which  still  live 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  our  own  country/ 
are  obviously  very  great ;  and  since  in  every 
land  ^  national  history  is  made  up  of  local 
history,'  their  historical  importance  should  re- 
quire no  elucidation.  *  No  man,'  says  Mr. 
Freeman,  *  can  really  understand  the  history 
of  England  unless  he  knows  something  of  the 
characteristic  history  of  the  several  English 
cities  ;  unless  he  grasps  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  several  English  kingdoms  were 
formed,  and  the  different  relations  in  which 
modern  divisions  stand  to  ancient  ones  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  several  kingdoms. ' 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  principle  it  be- 
comes not  only  possible,  but  a  source  of 
intellectual  gratification,  to  be  able  to  regard 
a  town  *  as  a  whole  with  a  kind  of  personal 
history,  instead  of  simply  the  place  where 
such-  and-such  a  church  or  castle  was  to  be 
found.'  And  therewith  it  is  recognized  that 
*  the  city  itself  and  its  history  are  something 
greater  than  any  particular  object  in  the  city. ' 
Such  inquiries  and  investigations  will  then, 
and  only  then,  fall  into  their  proper  places  in 
illu  stration  of  what  that  brilliant  word-painter 
of  history,  the  late  Mr.  Green,  so  graphically 
and  tersely  called  the  *  Making ^of  England.' 
It  is  of  such  materials,  capable  of  being  so 
classified,  that  this  interestmg  and,  in  many 
parts,  picturesque  volume  is  composed.  Mr. 
Freeman  adheres  to  the  old  local  divisions  of 
England,  and  has  arranged  his  papers  under 
the  headings  of  the  districts  they  respectively 
deal  with.  Beginning  with  South  Wales, 
under  which  he  has  instructive  articles  and 
addresses  on  Cardiff  and  Glamorgan,  Llan- 
thony,  &c.,  he  passes  to  Wessex,  then  to 
Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  Sussex,  in  turn 
dealing  with  prominent  historical  and  topo- 
graphical subjects  in  each,  and  concludes  with 
two  very  valuable  papers,  *  Colonia 
Camulodunum,'  and  *  The  Place  of  Carlisle  in 
English  History.'  It  would  be  easy  to  single 
out  special  features  for  criticism  and  discus- 
sion, on  which  we  might  enlarge  ab  libitum. 
But  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  in  calling 
attention  to  this  volume  will  be  better  8er>'ed 
by  merely  general  cliaractorization ;  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  induced  by  j 
what  we  have  said  to  turn  to  its  pages  for 
themselves  will  be  abundantly  rewarded  for 
their  pains. 

Lectures  to  American  Audiences,  By 
Edward  A,  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL,D., 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford.    Triibner  and  Co. 

This  volume  comprises  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures— the  first  entitled  *  The  English  People 
in  its  Three  Homes,'  and  the  second,  *The 
Practical  Bearings  of  General  Euro]>ean  His- 
tory.' The  nexus  which  connects  them  is 
the  dominant  idea  that  the  American  people 
have  no  more  escaped  the  influences  of  the 
past,  in  their  political  institutions  which  they 
hold  in  common  with  England,  than  in  their 
literature  and  social  customs.      History  is 


ransacked  and  brought  to  yield  support  to  the 
general  thesis  that  just  as  England  directly 
suffers  in  many  ways  from  the  weight  of 
traditionary  custom  and  inheritance,  so  the 
United  States,  in  spite  of  its  republican  f onn, 
suffers  in  not  a  few  respects  from  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  same  causes.  Mr.  Freeman 
does  much  to  realize  all  that  he  intended ; 
and  if  his  lectures  do  not  have  the  effect  of 
binding  the  two  peoples  more  cloeely 
together  in  the  amity  that  should  spring 
from  common  associations  and  conunon 
interests,  certainly  he  is  not  to  blame.  In 
his  first  lecture  he  indicates  what  Old,  Middle, 
and  New  England  respectively  mean.  Old 
England  is  the  low  Dutch  lands  peopled  by 
our  forefathers  ;  Middle  England  is  Great 
Britain  ;  New  England  is  the  United  States. 
He  analyzes  the  conditions  amid  which  the 
United  States  sprang  up  and  developed  and 
passed  from  colony  to  confederation  :  and  it 
must  have  surprised  his  hearers  at  first  blush 
to  hear  the  great  historian  so  deftly  demon- 
strate that  they  attested  their  close  aflinitit^ 
to  England  by  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to 
a  king  who  sought  to  tax  them  unjustly  ;  for 
in  this  they  followed  a  grand  precedent ;  they 
simply  did  by  George  the  Third  as  England 
had  done  by  Charles  the  First.  *  Never  were 
men  further  removed  from  the  character  of 
reckless  innovators  than  Hamilton,  Madison« 
and  Jay.  I  suspect  that  in  their  hearts  they 
were  a  trifle  more  conservative  than  they 
thought  it  wise  to  proclaim  to  the  world.*  An 
elective  president  for  a  fixed  period  of  years 
is  not  so  different  from  a  hereditary  king,  as 
a  federal  constitution,  which  has  neither, 
differs  from  both.  Mr.  Freeman  forcibly 
points  out  in  what  respects  the  Swiss  federal 
constitution,  in  some  matters  of  practical 
working,  is  superior  to  both.  His  praise  of 
the  Swiss  system  will  surprise  not  a  lew  ;  but 
he  does  not  speak  without  careful  thought 
and  comparison.  The  main  and  essential 
difference  between  England  and  America  is 
that  the  one  has  a  written  constitution  and 
the  other  not.  *  In  England,  conduct  may 
be  highly  unconstitutioniQ  which  is  in  no  way 
illegal.  It  may  be  deserving  of  parliamentary 
censure,  while  it  would  be  no  ground  for 
proceeding  in  any  court  of  law.  In  America 
conduct  cannot  be  unconstitutional  without 
being  illegal.'  The  points  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  differs  from  an  Eng* 
ILsh  Prime  Minister  are  ably  set  forth ;  but 
the  points  of  likeness  are  greater  than  the 
differences,  and  the  assertion  is  ventunnl  that 
the  English  and  American  constitutions  arp, 
in  a  sense,  the  same.  The  statement  that  Eng- 
land  has  really  no  nobility  w^ill  be  deemed  a 
paradox.  Yet  the  point  is,  in  strictness, 
made  good.  *  There  is  undoubtedly  an  aris- 
tocratic element  in  the  English  constitution  ; 
the  House  of  Lords  is  that  aristocratic  ele- 
ment.'  But  it  is  only  an  element ;  the  nobil> 
ity  cannot  over-rule  king  or  people ;  nor  is 
the  privilege  communicatc<l  from  the  head  of 
the  family  to  the  rest.  It  is  provi*d  that 
class-distinctions  do  not  exist  in  America  be- 
cau.se  of  the  £ngli.^h  peerage  ;  that  being  the 
only  real  class-distinction  in  England — a 
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tinction  which  could  not  be  carried  to  the 
United  States.     *If  in  America  there   has 
never  been  any  really  privileged  class  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  its  fellows,  you 
may  for  that,  in  quite  a  new  sense  of  the 
well-known  saying,  **  thank  God  that  there  is 
a  House  of  Lords."'     The  lectures  on  *  The 
Democratic  City,'  or  *  the  Commonwealths  of 
Old  Greece  and  Mediaeval  Italy,' and  *The 
Aristocratic  City,'  or  Rome,  are  learned  and 
ingenious,  their  burden  being  that  it  is  an 
utter  fallacy  to  suppose  that  aristocracy  is  in- 
separable from  a  monarchical  form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  is  alien  from  a  republican 
one.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  in  a  repub- 
lic that  a  true  aristocracy  can  exist.     This  is 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  instructive 
portions  of  Mr.   Freeman's   lectures.     It  is 
impossible  in  this  place  to  convey  any  sense 
of  the  wealth  of  historical  knowledge  and  apt 
illustration  by  which  his  apparent  paradoxes 
are  established.     ^  In  Rome  we  see  in  a  strict- 
ly Republican  city,  which  shuddered  at  the 
name  of  king,  the  long-abiding  sway  of  a 
powerful  and  exclusive  aristocracy — an  aris- 
tocracy whose  power  rested  on  immemorial 
legal  sanction,  and  which  it  needed  a  long 
constitutional  struggle  to  overthrow.      We 
shall  there  see  the  growth  of  a  second  aristo- 
cracy almost  as  powerful,  almost  as  exclusive, 
but  whose  power  rested  on  no  legal  sanction 
at  all.     We  shall  see,  in  short,  as  we  may  see 
in  the  earlier  history  of  England,  an  immem- 
orial nobility  ^  of  birth  give  way  to  a  new 
nobility  of  office,  and  the  new  nobility  of 
office   again   grow   into  a  new  nobility  of 
birth.'    The  speciality  of  these  lectures  is  the 
vigorous  grasp  of  principles,  the  faculty  of 
keenly  discriminating  between  minor  differ- 
ences or  affinities,  and  those  which  are  less 
obtrusive  but  essential.     Mr.   Freeman  has 
not  only  made  a  new  contribution  to  litera- 
ture, but  he  has,  we  may  hope,  done  some- 
thing to  make  the  study  of  constitutional  his- 
tory popular,  while  effecting  the  lofty  object 
of  promoting  a  deeper  friendship  between 
England  and  the  United  States — ^great  and 
worthy  purposes  for  a  historian  to  set  before 
him,  but  purposes  which  no  mere  historian, 
however  correct  and  however   able,   would 
have  the  least  chance  of  accomplishing  as 
Mr.  Freeman  has  here  accomplished  it. 

History  of  Protestant  Wonconformity  in 
Wales.  By  Thomas  Rees,  D.D.  Second 
Edition.    J.  Snow  and  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  our  readers.  He  is  well  known  and 
justly  honoured  by  all  the  Nonconformists  of 
England  and  Wales.  His  personal  history 
affords  as  remarkable  an  instance  of  ^self- 
help  '  as  any  commemorated  in  Mr.  Smiles's 
celebrated  work.  The  son  of  a  Welsh  pea- 
sant in  very  humble  life,  he  enjoyed  scarcely 
any  advantages  of  education.  When  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  knew  not  a  word  of 
the  English  language,  and  when  he  set  him- 
seU  to  acquire  it,  he  had  to  do  so  without 
help  from  teacher  or  tutor,  merely  by  the  help 


of  books ;  and  of  these  very  few  were  at  that 
time  within  his  reach.  But  by  sheer  force  of 
will,  combined  with  great  natural  abilities.  Dr. 
Rees  has  raised  himself  to  a  foremost  place  in 
distinction  and  influence  among  the  Noncon- 
formist minister^  of  Wales.  His  labours 
have  been  various  and  abundant.  The  mir- 
ister  of  large  congregations,  first  at  Llanelly, 
then  at  Beaufort,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  fin- 
ally at  Swansea,  which  have  always  made 
heavy  demands  upon  him,  he  has,  for  the  last 
thirty  years  or  more,  taken  a  most  active  part 
in  all  public  movements  in  the  Principality. 
By  his  great  popularity  he  has  been  in  con- 
stant request  at  ordinations,  aniversary  ser- 
vices, county  associations,  and  other  assem- 
blies in  all  parts  of  Wales.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  he  has  found  time  to  do  much  liter- 
ary work  of  sterling  worth.  His  first  under- 
taking of  this  kind  was  the  translation 
into  Welsh  of  Barnes's  *  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament,'  which  has  had  a  large 
circulation  in  the  Principality.  In  con- 
junction with  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool, 
he  has  produced  in  the  Welsh  language  the 
*  History  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
Wales '  in  four  large  octavo  volumes,  a  work 
of  immense  research  and  of  great  value.  He 
has  published  a  small  volume  of  essays  and 
papers  read  by  him  at  various  conferences,  or 
reproduced  from  English  journals,  all  bear- 
ing on  the  religious  condition  of  the  Princi- 
paSity.  And,  finally,  we  have  this  goodly 
volume  of  the  histoiy  of  Protestant  Noncon- 
formity in  Wales,  which  has  probably  cost 
him  more  labour  than  all  the  rest,  partly  be- 
cause it  had  to  be  written  in  what  is  to  him  a 
foreign  language — though  there  is  little  occa- 
sion for  the  molest  apology  as  to  the  style  of 
his  work  contained  in  the  preface  to  his  first 
edition — and  partly  because  it  involved  a  very 
large  amount  of  research  into  sources  of  in- 
formation which  are  not  easily  accessible  to  a 
poor  Welsh  Dissenting  minister. 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Rees  on  the  signal 
success  with  which  he  has  accomplished  his 
arduous  task.  Beginning  with  the  earliest 
dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  he  has 
traced  the  religious  history  of  Wales,  more 
especially  that  of  its  Nonconformity,  from 
that  time  downward  to  our  own,  with  unfail- 
ing industry  and  care,  and,  we  believe, 
with  unimpeachable  accuracy.  The  first 
part  of  the  story  is  a  melancholy  record  of 
gross  and  shameful  neglect  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  professedly  responsible 
for  the  religious  interests  of  the  Principal- 
ity. It  is  not  merely  that  the  Church  of 
England  utterly  failed  in  its  duties  as  the 
religious  instructor  of  the  Welsh  nation, 
but  that  it  used  all  its  authority  and 
all  its  influence  with  the  secular  power  to 
persecute  and  oppress  those  who  were  willing 
and  anxious  to  supply  its  own  lack  of  service. 
By  diligent  and  laborious  researches  in  the 
Record  Office,  the  British  Museum^  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Library,  and  other  archives.  Dr.  Rees 
has  followed  the  stream  of  Nonconformist 
history,  much  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
sunk  in  obscurity,  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.    In  read- 
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ing  Dr.  Rees's  history  we  feel  like  those  who, 
in  some  lofty  Alpine  region,  watch  for  the 
morning.  We  first  see  how  the  rays  of  the 
rising  luminary  gild  the  highest  mountain 
tops,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  still  in 
profound  darkness.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  sun  ascends  higher  and  higher,  chasing 
one  after  another  the  shadows  of  ni^ht,  until 
at  last  it  reaches  its  meridian  height  and 
floods  the  whole  land  with  its  radiance.  So 
it  has  been,  that  the  path  of  Nonconformity 
in  Wales  has  been  like  the  shining  light  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
The  author  has  brought  down  his  history,  as 


continuous  histoiy.  Scarcely  anj^  writer  has 
done  better  service  in  making  history  pleas- 
ant, and,  in  spite  of  some  prejudices,  she  is 
in  the  main  faithful  to  facts. 

Court  Life  Below  Stairs  ;  or^  London  Under 
the  Last  Georges,  1760-1880.  Vols.  III. 
and  lY.  By  J.  Fitzgerald  Mollot.  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 

Mr.  Molloy  in  his  first  two  volumes  showed 

intimate  acquaintance  with  the  tainted  court 

life  of  the  first  two  Georges,  and  made  good 

use  of  the  records  that  he  had  attentively 

we  have  said,  to  the  latest  day,  and  by  his  studied.    He  presented  the  public  with  vol- 

own   extraordinary   acquaintance   with    all  umes  that  were  alike  popular  and  reliable. 


parts  of  Wales,  and  by  his  unwearied  impor 
tunity  with  his  Nonconformist  brethren  of 
all  denominations,  he  has  been  able  to  fur- 
nish his  readers  with  such  accurate  statistical 
information  as  to  the  present  religious  condi- 
tion of  Wales  as,  we  may  confidently  say,  no 
other  living  man  could  have  done. 
The  interest  of  the  volume  is  greatly  aug- 


though  he  abstained  from  cumbering  his 
pages  with  foot-notes  and  authorities.  After 
Thackeray  and  Eingsley  he  was  interesting  ; 
if  not  eloquent,  he  was  clear  and  effective  ;  if 
not  delicately  ironical,  he  was  honestly  sar- 
castic, and  frankly  laid  bare  the  secret  of 
court  corruptions.  He  selected  his  anecdotes 
well,  and  made  them  reveal  what  else  could 


mented  by  the  numerous  sketches  which  Dr.  j  have  been  revealed  only  by  pages  of  repulsive 
Bees  has  given  of  distinguished  preachers  and  and  almost  sickening  details,  and  it  is  clear 
other  good  men  among  all  denominations  that  he  had  a  purpose  in  view  beyond  merely 
who  have  been  the  main  agents  in  the  great ,  amusing  his  readers.  His  third  and  fourth 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Prin- '  volumes  are  quite  equal  to  the  earlier  ones, 
cipality.  We  commend  this  work  to  our '  If  George  the  Third  in  later  life  was  decent 
readers  as  possessing  ample  stores  of  both  in-  and  decorous  and  dull,  history  repeated  itself 
teresting  and  instructive  reading.  in  the  duplication  of  courts,  and  vice  and 

scandal  were  not  wanting.     Of  George  the 

Cameos  from  English  Ilistory.     (Fifth  Se-  ]  Fourth's  court  history  would  fain  be  silent. 

ries.)    England  and  Spain.    By  the  Author  \  Happy  the  people  whose  [court]  records  are 

of  *  The  Heir  of  Bedcliffe.'    Macmillan  and  .  dull.     Mr.  Molloy's  narrative  rises  to  intensi- 

Co.  ty  and  a  kind  of  dramatic  impressiveness  as 

he   follows   the   latter  days  of  the  much- 


Miss  Yonge  successfully  continues  her  *  Ca- 


wronged  if  somewhat  foolish  wife  of  this 


meos  from  History  '  The  present  volume  is  worthless  and  degraded  monarch,  of  whom 
m  no  whit  behind  its  forerunner,  either  as  re-  \  sober  history  is  ashamed.  The  description  of 
gards  selection  of  subject  or  simple,  dignified,   ^^^  round-about  funeral  procession  is  mas- 


often  eloquent  style  of  treatment.    Though 


terly.     His  portraits  of  the  famous  men  and 


It  has  for  sub-title^  England  and  Spam,'  this  ^omen  of  the  time  are  etched  with  care,  and 
does  not  mean  that  the  volume  is  restncted  I  are .  characteristic— the    Bumeys    and    Dr. 
to  these  countnes,  but  only  that  they  ^ere  l  samuel  Johnson  in  particular.    From  these 
dominant  m  the  story  through  their  long- ,  ^e  are  inclined  to  form  higher  hopes  of  Mr. 
continued  war,  at  the  period  with  which  it  Molloy's  future   than  we  should   from  his 
deals ;    that   is,  from    1665-1602.     '  I   had  clever   redressing-up    of   scandalous    court- 
ho^,'  she  says  m  her  preface    *  to  have  gossip,  intrigue,  and  anecdote.    His  style,  if 
made  It  cover  the  Thirty  \  ears  A\ar  and  the  ^ot  brilliant,  is  crisp,  and  carries  the  reader 
Great  Rebellion,  but  events  were  too  crowd-  ■  along,  being  full  of  relief  and  apt  quotation, 
ed  and  characters  too  defined  to  allow  of  seldom  overdone, 
compression,  and  it  seemed  better  to  close 
with  the  deaths  of  the  two  great  actors  in  the 
mighty  struggle  between  England  and  Spain,  !  /a^»«*  awcf  Philip  Van  Artevelde.    By  W.  J. 


Philip  and  Elizabeth,  than  to  continue  until 
peace  was  fully  and  technically  made.  *  That 
she  has  justification  for  this  is  evident  from 
the  subjects  she  has  chosen.  Besides  the  epi- 
sodes of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  strug- 
gles and  misfortunes,  with  which  Miss  Yonge 
has  so  well  prepared  herself  to  deal,  there  are 
the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  and  Alva^s  ex- 
cesses to  chronicle,  the  siege  of  Leyden,  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  Hu- 
guenot wars.  Her  large  knowledge  is  kept  in 
check  by  her  admirable  sense  of  proportion 
and  her  selective  tact,  so  that  her  book  has 
all  the  attraction  of  separate  studies,  while  it 
has  all  the  thoroughness  and  compactness  of 


Ashley,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Being  the  Lothian  Prize 
Essay  for  1882.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Ashley's  research  and  thought  have 
been  rewarded  by  a  considerable  success. 
His  aim  was  to  exhibit  the  life  and  action  of 
the  famous  Van  Arteveldes  in  their  relation 
to  history,  and  more  especially  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  general  development  of  the  Flemish 
towns.  For  this  purpose  he  has  been  careful 
to  go  a  good  way  back,  so  as  to  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  thoroughly  the  circum- 
stances amidst  which  the  Van  Arteveldes 
found  themselves.    He  carefully  outlines  the 
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growth  of  the  various  guilds,  and  describes  i 
the  jealousies  and  rivalries  which  had  hitherto ' 
hindered  them  from  effective  co-operation  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  lords.  Even 
after  Ghent,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had 
become  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  city  in 
Europe — working-up  the  raw  materials  sent 
t  o  it  from  many  places,  from  England  itself 
— it  was  still  subject  to  lordly  domination  ; 
and  through  the  influences  which  had  been 
brought  into  existence  by  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, due  in  great  degree  to  this  extended  in- 
tercourse, a  united  movement  for  liberation 
became  possible.  He  shows  how  it  was  that 
Ghent  was  inevitably  the  centre  of  this  move- 
ment. The  work  of  liberation  had  been  long 
prepared  for;  and,  as  in  most  other  great 
movements,  the  moment  brought  the  men. 
Mr.  Ashley  is  more  skilful  in  historical  retro- 
spect than  in  vivid  biographical  portraiture. 
From  first  to  last,  notwithstanding  the  many 
striking  episodes  with  which  he  has  to  deal, 
we  do  not  so  much  see  the  heroes  as  we  trace 
their  influence.  This  we  do  especially  in  the 
account  we  have  here  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  managed  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
union  between  the  towns,  giving  free  play  to 
the  popular  element.  They  were  distinctly 
regarded  as  the  champions  of  the  craftsmen, 
and  in  a  sense  they  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
reforming  guild  life  which  was  then,  as  if 
under  some  common  unaccountable  influence, 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  power  and  capability 
throughout  Europe.  The  book  is  historical 
and  philosophical  rather  than  biographical ; 
it  has  more  m  common  with  the  style  of  Hal- 
lam  or  Burrows  than  with  that  of  Macaulay 
or  Froude  or  Lecky.  Some  short  passages  in 
the  chapter  on  '  Roosebeke '  are  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this.  But  the  volume  will  be  found 
of  value  to  historical  students  on  account  of 
its  array  of  facts  and  authorities,  and  for  its 
dignified  and  philosophical  tone. 

The  Duke  of  Bemvick^  Marshal  of  JFrance 
1702-1734.  By  Charles  TowNSEND  Wilson, 
Lieat. -Colonel.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and 
Co. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Wilson,  who  some  time  ago 
published  a  volume,  marked  by  research  and 
judicial  tone,  dealing  with  the  early  life  of  the 
distii^ished  Englishman  who  became  Duke  of 
Berwick,  now  supplements  this  work,  and  de- 
tails the  later  career  of  the  marshal,  in  which 
there  was  so  much  that  is  still  worthy  of 
attention  from  students  of  history  and  mili- 
tary science.  Colonel  Wilson  does  not  err  by 
magnifying  his  hero  unduly ;  he  does  him 
justice  ;  presents  him  to  u^  as  a  general  of  rare 
caution  and  contrivance,  more  suited  to  act 
on  the  defensive  than  to  pursue  brilliant  ini- 
tiatives— a  man  who  was,  in  fact,  marked  by 
traits  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  are 
most  likely  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  f^nch- 
men.  Colonel  Wilson  in  this  history  adopts  a 
style  singularly  suitable  to  the  subject :  it  is 
not  brilliant,  and  it  is  not  dull ;  no  rhetoric 
or  *  small  talk '  is  indulged  in,  but  a  business- 
like clearness  and  decisive  caution  and  guard- 
ednesB  obtain  throughout.    His  main  concern 


is  to  be  reliable,  and  to  bring  out  effectively 
the  points  in  which  lessons  stiU  lie  for  military 
men  in  that  old  6bb-and-flow  of  stormy  war- 
tide — the  battles  of  the  Spanish  Succession — 
in  which  all  European  history  for  so  many 
years  finds  itself  involved.  The  topic,  at  many 
points,  compels  a  contrast  of  Berwick  with 
Marlborough,  who  is  seen  in  closer  and  more 
friendly  contact  with  the  French  marshal  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Lieut. -Colonel 
Wilson,  of  course,  brings  out  with  emphasis 
how  sorely  Berwick  suffered  from  the  favour- 
itism of  the  king,  and  the  stupid  stubbornness 
and  incompetency  of  men  like  Vendome  ;  but 
his  fortune  was  that  he  was  indispensable, 
and  that  when  he  retired  into  the  position  of 
an  observer,  the  results  soon  recalled  to  view 
his  superior  capacities.  Every  now  and  then 
we  come  on  remarkable  parallels  in  the  posi- 
tion and  conduct  of  Berwick  with  that  of 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  a  hundred  years 
later — all  of  which  are  richly  instructive. 
Particularly  was  this  the  case  at  San  Sebastian 
and  at  Almansa,  where  Berwick's  energy  and 
Fabian  tactics  *  preserved  the  State.'  The 
condition  of  Spain  and  the  peculiar  influence 
of  a  mind  of  the  type  of  Fitzjames's  are  well 
indicated.  Colonel  Wilson  also  brings  out 
forcibly  the  frugality,  the  self-denial,  and  the 
unostentatious  charity  of  his  subject ;  and  this 
suffices  to  impart  throughout  a  kind  of  human 
note,  which  affords  relief  and  colour  ;  though 
some  of  his  severities  are  not  easily  reconcila- 
ble with  Colonel  Wilson's  theory.  On  the 
whole,  the  book,  in  spite  of  some  faults,  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  Its  merit  is  truthfulness  and  unpre- 
tending fulness  of  knowledge.  It  may  not  be 
in  such  great  demand  as  could  be  wished  at 
the  circulating  libraries,  but  it  will  slowly  and 
steadily  make  a  place  for  itself  among  stud- 
ents who  wish  to  master  the  prevailing  influ 
ences  at  work  in  the  period  of  which  it  treats 

AleoMTider  Buff,  D.D.,  LL.B.    By  Thomas 
Smith,  D.D.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Dr.  Duff's  life  has  been  written  at  length 
by  Dr.  George  Smith,  and  those  who  wish  to 
know  it  in  all  its  details  must  go  to  that  work. 
Dr.  Thomas  Smith's  addition  to  the  series  of 
'  Men  Worth  Remembering '  will  be  found  of 
great  value  to  those  who  have  not  time  to 
tackle  octavo  volumes,  and  who,  nevertheless, 
would  like  to  read  something  of  so  great  a 
man.  He  gathers  up  the  facts  well  and  pre- 
sents them  clearly.  He  has  specially  studied 
the  subject  of  education  and  life  in  India,  and 
on  one  or  two  ppints  has  been  able  slightly  to 
supplement  Dr.  George  Smith.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  he  is  somewhat 
prone  to  controvert  the  positions  taken  by 
Dr.  Duff's  first  biographer  without  being  able 
to  speak  absolutely  as  to  final  results; 
as  witness  the  remarks  he  has  to  make 
regarding  the  instructions  given  to  Dr.  Duff 
about  his  first  settlement  in  India,  inside  of, 
or  outside  of  Calcutta.  The  condition  of 
feeling  in  India,  e^)eoially  among  the  ydunger 
generation  in  regard  to  education,  &c.,  is  well 
set  forth,  and  the  processes  adopted  by  Dr. 
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Duff  are  well  described.  Dr.  Thomas  Snoith 
states  very  clearly  the  grounds  in  favour  of 
the  educational  system  of  Dr.  Duff  as  an  ele- 
ment of  missionanr  activity,  and  does  full 
justice  to  Dr.  Duff's  energy,  resolution,  and 
foresight  in  his  faithfulness  to  his  idea.  Dr. 
Thomas  Smith  was  for  a  long  period  Dr. 
Duff's  assistant  in  India,  and  was  much  in 
Dr.  DufTs  company  during  those  latter  years 
when  he  lived  in  Edinburgh  adorning  his 
professor's  chair  in  the  New  College ;  and 
some  of  the  little  glimpses  we  have  of  Dr. 
Duff  at  that  period,  and  of  his  conversation 
and  ways  of  thinking,  are  very  attractive. 
But  Dr.  Duff  was  not  a  poet,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  his  reference  to  the  snowdrop  and 
*  periodical  afflatus'  is  just  a  little  out  of 
keeping  where  it  occurs ;  in  fact,  it  is  as  art- 
istically maladroit  an  importation  as  we  have 
recently  met  with  in  biography.  Dr.  Thomas 
Smith  would  have  done  much  better  to  leave 
it  out — it  is  a  false  note  altogether,  where  it 
was  meant  to  be  fine  and  touching. 

Adoniram  Judson,  D.D.:  his  Life  and  La- 
hours.  By  his  Son  Edward  Jddson.  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton. 

The  record  of  mission  fields  exhibits  many 
wonderful  and  noble  instances  of  unselfish- 
ness and  self-sacrifice.  Hundreds  of  men 
have  taken  their  lives  in  their  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  the  gospel  which  the 
sceptic  would  fain  have  us  believe  is  a  fiction  ; 
and  many  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  work, 
contented  to  have  been  of  some  service  to  the 
Master.  Amongst  those  who  had  a  distin- 
guished career  as  pioneers  of  the  Cross  was 
the  subject  of  this  biography.  He  was  bom 
at  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, 1788.  He- was  educated  at  Providence 
College,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Institution  at  Andover.    In  the  year 

1808  he  made  a  solemn  dedication  of  himself 
to  God,  and  soon  ^terwards  joined  the  third 
Congregational  Church  at   Plymouth.      In 

1809  he  was  strongly  stirred  on  the  subject  of 
missions  by  Buchanan's  *Star  in  the  East,' 
and  the  following  year  he  determined  to  be- 
come a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  In  con- 
junction with  three  friends,  he  submitted  to 
the  General  Association  of  Ministers  convened 
at  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  a  statement  of 
views  and  desires  on  the  subject  of  missions, 
which  originated  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  In- 
tending to  visit  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, the  vessel  upon  which  Mr.  Judson  sailed 
was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  he 
was  taken  to  Bayonne,  where  he  suffered  a 
short  imprisonment.  In  1811  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners a  missionary  to  the  East,  and  with 
his  newly  married  wife  he  embarked  at  Salem. 
He  did  good  work  in  Burmah,  and  compiled 
grammatical  notices  of  the  Burman  language, 
writing  also  tracts  in  that  language,  translat- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  compiling  a 
Burman  dictionary.  In  1820  the  King  of 
Burmah  refused  him  liberty  to  propagate  re- 
ligion in  his  dominions,  but  the  work  went 


forward  notwithstanding.  By  the  middle  of 
1823  he  had  completed  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Burmese,  together  with 
an  epitome  of  the  old.  He  was  several  times 
imprisoned  at  Ava.  After  much  other  liter- 
ary work,  in  1829  he  finished  revising  the 
New  Testament,  the  epitome  of  the  Old,  and 
the  Septenary,  or  Seven  Manuals,  in  Burmese. 
Two  years  later  Dr.  Judson  had  com> 
pleted  the  translation  of  Genesis, 
twenty  chapters  of  Exodus,  the  Psalms, 
Solomon's  Song,  Isaiah,  and  DanieL 
On  the  8th  of  September,  1833,  he  baptized 
the  one  hundredth  convert  north  of  Maul- 
main.  In  the  following  year  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  finished.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Burmese  Dictionary  was  complete 
in  1849.  In  April,  1850,  the  valuable  and 
multifarious  labours  of  Dr.  Judson  came  to  a 
close  by  his  lamented  death  while  on  ship- 
board, and  his  remains  were  buried  in  the 
sea.  The  missionary's  achievements  far 
transcended  the  wildest  aspirations  of  his 
youth.  During  his  ten  years  in  Rangoon,  two 
years  in  Ava,  and  twenty-three  years  in 
Maulmain,  hundreds  had  died  rejoicing  in  the 
Christian  faith.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
there  were  sixty-three  churches  established 
among  the  Burmans  and  Karens.  These 
churches  were  under  the  oversight  of  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  missionaries,  native 
pastors,  and  assistants.  He  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  Christianity  deep  down  in  the 
Burman  heart  never  to  be  washed  away.  As 
the  author  of  this  work  observes,  *  Christian- 
ity will  never  retreat  from  the  graves  of  its 
dead  on  heathen  shores.  Until  that  day  shall 
come  when  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every 
tongue  shall  confess  the  name  of  Jesus, 
Christian  hearts  will  not  cease  to  draw  in- 
spiration-from  the  memory  of  those  who 
found  their  last  resting-place  under  the  hopia- 
tree  at  Amherst,  on  the  rocky  shore  of  St. 
Helena,  and  beneath  the  waves  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.'  The  life  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Judson 
were  instrumental  for  good  over  a  wide 
range  of  heathendom,  and  they  can  never  be 
forgotten.  This  detailed  record  of  what  the 
good  soldier  of  Christ  accomplished  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  persons  who  are  interested 
in  missionary  effort  and  enterprise. 

Sfieridan.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant.      Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  made  a  most  interesting 
study  of  the  brilliant,  careless,  idle  yet  indus- 
trious, fitful,  and  at  once  lucky  and  unfortu- 
nate, Anglo-Irishman,  who  for  two  genera- 
tions fed  on  the  smiles  and  applause  of  Eng- 
lishmen. In  Sheridan  rakishness  became 
finished  and  half  poetic ;  his  graces  of  man- 
ner and  quickness  of  observation  relieved  his 
lack  ;of  soul.  For  soul  he  lacked ;  and  in 
place  of  it  stood  fancy  and  wit,  and  an  ab- 
orted conscience,  which  to  the  end  was  almost 
that  of  a  child — intellect  without  a  true 
sense  of  moral  claims,  necessity  for  applause 
without  the  capacity  to  labour  insistently  to 
maintain  it.  His  career  is  a  phenome- 
non   and   well   deserved  the    careful   an- 
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aJysis  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  be- 
stowed upon  it.  He  succeeded  in  every 
department  he  essayed — reached  as  we 
may  say  the  point  he  desired — yet  his  whole 
career  was  a  miserable  failure^  and  his  last 
years  were  spent  in  shedding  maudlin  tears 
over  the  vanished  glories  of  the  past — a  warn- 
ing to  men  of  genius  and  society.  To  Sheri- 
dan as  a  playwright  Mrs.  Oliphant  scarcely 
does  full  justice,  when  she  insists  in  compar- 
ing the  '  Rivals '  and  the.  *  School  for  Scan- 
dal '  with  works  of  a  wholly  different  char- 
acter. They  reach  the  highest  level  in  their 
own  line,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  Sheri- 
dan^s  desire  to  seem  as  if  their  composition 
was  an  easy  affair  with  him  was  mere  affecta- 
tion, and  that  he  laboured  hard  to  finish  and 
perfect  them.  As  a  politician  Mrs.  Oliphant 
is  more  appreciative,  if  still  discriminating. 
In  that  sphere  Sheridan  showed  resolution, 
and  the  pithy  brilliancy  of  his  speeches 
against  Warren  Hastings  appears  to  have  cap- 
tivated her,  and  to  have  cast  forward  a  light 
on  sAi  that  followed.  But  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  look  on  his  relations  tp  the  Prince 
Regent  with  much  less  of  approval  than  she 
does.  His  devotion  was  that  of  a  boon  com- 
panion far  more  than  she  would  allow. 
Taken  altogether,  however,  this  sketch  is  dis- 
criminating, full  of  insight,  and  generaUy 
sympathetic  at  the  right  point.  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  contrast  of  Burke  and  Sheridan,  and 
her  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Anglo-Irishman,  are  as  suggestive  as  they  are 
masterly.  The  pathos  of  the  fate  of  Sheri- 
dan^s  first  wife,  who  had  done  so  much  to 
steady  and  to  direct  his  vagrant  and  way- 
ward genius,  is  well  set  forth,  and  here  and 
there  a  tender  touch  comes,  with  the  more 
effect  because  of  Mrs.  Oliphant^s  prevailing 
hardness,  and  half -cynical,  or  at  any  rate, 
self-satisfied  dispatch.  For  neither  on  points 
of  character  nor  of  conscience  is  she  ever 
self-doubtful — a  very  little  of  this  might 
sometimes  do  a  little  to  meUow  and  improve 
her  books  of  a  biographical  and  critical  kind. 

Fislding,    By  Austin  Dobson.     Macmillan 
&  Co. 

This  addition  to  the  *  English  Men  of  Let- 
ters Series '  will  be  generally  welcomed.  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  has  not  only  prepared  him- 
self well  for  his  task  by  a  close  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  period  in  which  Field- 
ing flourished,  but  he  has  a  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  the  spirit  of  the  time  as  it  showed 
itself  in  letters  and  in  art.  He  has  looked 
into  out-of-the-way  comers,  and  has  a  knack 
of  putting  this  and  that  together  to  gain 
biographical  coherency,  as  his  previous  sketch 
of  Hogarth  abundantly  proved.  He  is  so  fa- 
miliar with  his  subjects  that  he  can  gracefully 
play  about  them  without  ceasing  to  be  in- 
structive and  serious.  In  a  word,  he  treats 
themes  such  as  this  with  airy  grace  and  with 
a  nice  perception  of  the  fun  and  dainty  non- 
chalance of  their  type  of  life,  without  over- 
doing it.  With  regard  to  Fielding  his  char- 
acterization is  very  sound  and  clear:  he 
accepts  him  for  what  he  was,  and  is  fain  to 
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make  it  clear  that  if  in  certain  ways  you 
might  have  improved  him — made  him  less  of 
a  Ml  vivant  and  dashing  man  of  the  world — 
you  would  hardly  have  had  a  Fielding  ;  at 
all  events,  a  Fielding  exhibiting  together  with 
his  rare  genius  that  mixture  of  self-indul- 
gence with  generous,  uncalculating  self-denial 
which  is  so  well  attested  by  the  touching  anec- 
dote that  Mr.  Dobson  gives  on  page  187.  In 
Fielding's  case,  even  when,  in  his  determina- 
tion to  be  faithful,  he  seems  to  defy  all  pro- 
priety and  modesty,  he  is  still  holding  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  and  presenting,  in  the 
background  however  dimly,  the  Nemesis 
which  accompanies  all  vice  and  self-indul- 
gence. *  Having  been  admitted,'  says  Mr. 
Dobson,  *  behind  the  Scenes  of  this  Great 
Theatre  of  Nature,  he  painted  humanity  as 
he  has  found  it,  extenuating  nothing,  nor  set- 
ting down  aught  in  malice,  but  reserving  the 
full  force  of  his  satire  and  irony  for  affecta- 
tion and  hjrpocrisy.'  Men  must  live  before 
they  can  write  what  is  dramatic  and  original ; 
and  if  the  literature  of  life  in  the  wide  sense 
is  to  be  regarded  as  having  historical  value, 
authors  must  have  experience  of  life.  This 
does  not  justify  the  excesses  of  such  men  as 
Fielding,  especially  in  younger  days,  but  it 
indicate  the  relation  in  which  a  dramatic 
poet  or  novelist  stands  to  his  *  own  period. 
With  regard  to  some  of  the  disputed  points 
in  Fielding's  life,  Mr.  Dobson's  careful  re- 
search and  cautious  habit  of  checking  every- 
thing have  resulted  in  a  more  reliable  record 
than  we  have  had  hitherto.  The  confusion 
which  evidently  had  been  created  through 
mistaking  Henry  Fielding  for  Timothy  Field- 
ing, a  strolling  player,  is  thoroughly  cleared 
away,  and  some  of  the  absurd  gossip  about 
the  excesses  of  Fielding's  country  life  after 
his  marriage,  is  demonstrated  to  be  mere  ex- 
travagance. Mr.  Dobson's  analysis  of  the 
early  plays  is  very  entertaining,  as  well  as  his 
comments  on  the  later  novels,  and  the  real 
facts  on  which  they  were  more  or  less  founded. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  is  delicious  reading, 
dainty,  lively,  full  of  humour,  and  fitted  to 
prove  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study 
of  that  whole  period  and  its  literature. 

Eminent  Women  Series.  I.  George  Eliot. 
By  Mathilde  Blind.  II.  George  Sand. 
By  Bertha  Thomas.  III.  JSmily  Bronte. 
By  A.  Maby  F.  Robinson.  IV.  Mary 
Lamb.  By  Mrs.  Gilchrist.  W.  H.  Allen 
&Co. 

Nothing  is  more  needed  at  the  present  day 
than  short  treatises  on  great  writers  like  these. 
The  success  of  *  The  English  Men  of  Letters ' 
series  and  the  *  Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers '  series  have  attested  this.  Nowadays, 
even  if  people  Tiave  time  to  read  great  au- 
thors, they  are  thankful  for  intelligent  com- 
mentaries and  glosses  on  them,  since  the  sub- 
tle and  involved  character  of  our  day  mupt 
of  course  reflect  itself  in  the  (vorks  of  those 
who  are  specially  representative  of  it ;  and 
the  direct  healthfulness  and  open-air  tone  of 
past  times,  which  told  only  of  simplicity 
^  and  repose,  are  hardly  any  more  to  be  look^ 
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for.  What  a  distance  between  Jane  Austen  |  Sand '  has,  on  the  whole,  more  of  sunshine, 
and  George  Eliot ;  what  a  distance  between  due  to  her  love  of  natare  and  her  physical 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Browning  I  Any- '  buoyancy,  which  her  country  life  and  con- 
how,  these  volumes,  three  of  which  deal  with  '  stant  association  with  the  healthy  peasants  of 
great  women-writers  of  a  recent  period,  France  tended  to  develop  and  to  nourislu 
abundantly  show  what  a  price  has  to  be  paid,  I  Miss  Thomas  has  treated  her  with  not  a  little 
and  what  penalties  have  to  be  undergone,  in  '  independence  and  delicacy,  but  of  course 
the  process  of  escaping  from  the  toils  J  does  not  enter  fully  on  one  phase  of  her 
of  morbid  self -consciousness,  self-ques- :  character  which  did  so  much  to  colour  all  the 
tioning,  and  the  attempt  in  many  •  rest.  Mrs.  Gilchrist  has  made  an  admirable 
forms  to  answer  the  problems  pro- 1  study  of  Mary  Lamb.  Shaded  it  is,  yet  the 
pounded  by  the  modem  sphinx.  The  writers  |  lights  rise  and  spread  and  prevail ;  our  affec- 
as  well  as  their  subjects  seem  to  suffer  from  tions  and  sympathies  are  engaged,  and  are 


the  oppressive  sense  of  mysteries  unsolved, 
of  an  overheated  atmosphere  filled  with 
doubts  and  rumours  of  doubt,  of  fevered  as- 

Siration     and    instincts   unsatisfied.      Miss 
[athilde    Blind    deeply    sympathizes    with 
George  Eliot.     She  has  spared  no  pains  to 
make  a  coherent  and  attractive  narrative  ;  \ 
she  has  *  interviewed '  Miss  Evans's  brother  j 
and  some  of  her  early  friends,  and  has  thus  i 
succeeded  in  presenting  us  with  a  complete  \ 
biography ;  interspersing  her  account  with  ; 
many  incisive  criticisms.     Occasionally  she ' 
carries  her  sympathy  almost  to  the  point  of ' 
excess,  particularly  in  the  attempt  directly  to  I 
justify  George  Eliot's  relations  with  Mr.  G.  ; 
H.  Lewes.     In  this  she  follows  Mr.  Kegan 
Paul ;  but  she  cannot  be  said  to  have  com- 
pletely succeeded.     Miss  Blind's  style  of  trac- 

mg  the  literary  result  to  the  experience  and  :  gist,  Oken,  though  somewhat  stiff,  was  well 
life  of  the  author  is  very  attractive  ;  and  the  |  worth  translating  into  English.  His  career 
works  will  be  studied  with  fresh  interest  in  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  indomitable 
the  light  of  this   biography,  which  simply  application  under  adverse  circumstances,  of 


kept  up  to  the  end.    Mr.  Ing^m  so  far  has 
succeeded  in  his  editorial  work. 

Lorem  Oken,  A  Biographical  Sketch,  or 
'In  Memoriam'  of  the  Centenary  of  his 
Birth,  read  before  the  Fifty-second  Meeting 
of  the  German  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  at  Baden-Baden, 
Sept.  20,  1879.  By  Alexander  Eckkr, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  IVeiburg, 
Baden.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  Selec- 
tions from  Oken's  Correspondence,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Professor.  From  the  Ger- 
man, by  Alfred  Tuck.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co. 

This  sketch  of  the  distinguished  physiolo- 


means  that  it  has  been  executed  with  great 
care  and  insight.  But  how  painful  is  the  story 
from  first  to  last — it  might  seem  as  though 
almost  all  the  sweet  regards  of  life,  like  a 
stream,  ran  past  the  great  and  gifted  woman, 
and,   like  her  own    Dorothea,   in   *  Middle- 
march,'  she  had  at  last  to  satisfy  herself  with 
the  crumbs  that  had  fallen  &om  her  own 
table.    The  capacity  to  see  intensely,  to  en- 
joy finely,  is  it  not,  after  all,  only  a  keener 
capacity  to  suffer  ?    Greorge  Eliot  and  Emily 
Bronte  differ  in  much,  but  they  are  at  one  in 
illustrating  this;    and   Miss  Robinson    and 
Miss  Blind  are  fit  biographers  because  un- 
consciously they  join  hands  in  proclaiming 
the  fact.     They  are  both,  we  should  fancy, 
sceptics  of  a  sort — of  the  sort  that  present- 
day  cultivation  tends  to  develop — they  use 
such  phrases  as  ^  lost  in  the  all-transforming 
all,'  and  give  no  hint  of  the  relief  that  old- 
fashioned  religion  may  bring  to  those  that 
mourn.     The  biographies  are  tales  of  sorrow 
and  suffering  borne  with  martyr-like  patience, 
if  not  altogether  with  martyr-like  calm,  and 
they  will  l^  popular  for  other  reasons  than 
that  of  giving  pleasure  in  the  ordinary  sense 
to  the  reader.    The  morbid  influences,  due  to 
some  extent  to  inherited  traits  and  to  some 
extent  to  upbringing,  that  went  so  powerfully 
to  colour  the  Bronte  art,   producing  in  it 
something  of  the  same  effect  as  the  sight  of 
quivering  flesh  or  of  painful  convulsions,  are 
presented  faithfully  in  their  results  on  the 
gifted  sisters ;  and  the  figure  of  Branwell,  if 
not  so  repulsive  as  on  some  other  pages,  is 
still  sufficiently  striking  and  pitiful.  ^  George 


passionate  ardour  in  the  cause  of  science,  and 
indifference  to  many  considerations  of  pru- 
dence and  utility.     It  seemed  as  though  there 
was  hardly  a  chance  for  the  poor  country  boy 
from  obscure  Ortenau  elbowing  himself  for- 
ward   through  poverty.     By  constant  self- 
denials  he  attained  his  ambition  of  lecturer 
and  professor — for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
though  he  was  always  ready  to  treat  the  poor 
for  nothing,  did  not  attract  him — only  to  find 
how  much  of  hindrance  to  true  progress  may 
result  from  the  patronage  of  petty  princes 
and  the  rivalry  of  small  states,  each  desirous 
to  outwit  or  to  excel  its  neighbours  in  any 
way — in  learning,  science,  or  otherwise.    His 
many  changes  from  place  to  place,  and  his 
lack  of  means,  often  of  any  fixed  income, 
caused  mainly  through  this,  was  not  favour- 
able to  his  development  in  anything  but  in- 
dependence and  energy  and  resource,  as  was 
well  shown  in  his  troubles  at  Jena,  where  the 
publication  of  the  *  Isis '  (which  on  account 
of  its  reviews  of  books  was  made  out  to  in- 
fringe some  right  of  some  antiquated  pro- 
fessor), and  where  his  insistance  in  issuing  it, 
brought  him  into  confiict  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  into  relations  with  Goethe,  which 
do  not  tell  very  favourably  for  the  great  poet 
turned  politician  and  courtier.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Goethe  did  not  act  very  hon- 
ourably in  the  matter  of  the  discovery  of  the 
cranium  as  modified  venebrse,  and  that  later 
he  was  influenced  by  thoughts  of  it.  He  may 
have  made  the  discovery;    but  Oken  cer- 
tainly made  it  independently,  developed  it, 
and  wrote  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  it,  which 
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Goethe  did  not  do  ;  yet,  though  Goethe  had 
conversations  with  Oken  on  the  subject,  he 
never  referred  to  Oken,  when  later  he  did 
develop  the  matter,  permitting  it  to  be  in- 
fewed,  in  all  ways  that  he  could,  that  Oken 
had  plagiarized  from  him,  which  certainly  he 
did  not  do.  Goethe  does  not  figure  well  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  his  relations  to  Her- 
der. Neither  Oken's  appearance  nor  char- 
acter suggested  a  pure  Teutonic  origin ;  there 
^  was,  no  doubt,  a  dash  of  gipsy  blood  in  his 
veins,  which  accounts  for  a  good  deal  in  his 
life  and  conduct.  He  was  essentially  a  scien- 
tific seer,  making  fine  guesses  and  then  fol- 
lowing them  up  and  justifying  them  by 
observation  and  experiment.  His  con- 
tributions to  science  give  him  a  distinct 
historical  place.  The  biographic  de- 
tails are  interesting,  and  his  political 
utterances  far-sighted  and  suggestive.  The 
analysis  of  his  character  is  careful  and  com- 
plete. The  letters,  which  occupy  the  second 
half  of  the  volume,  are  rich  in  points,  but 
have  not  been  nearly  so  well  translated  as  the 
earlier  part.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  vol- 
ume will  be  warmly  welcomed,  and  will  prove 
useful  to  students. 

8amuel  Sharpe,  Egyptologist  and  Translaior 
of  the  Bible,  By  P.  W.  Clayden.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Clayden  has  told  well  the  story  of  a 
very  attractive  and  beautiful  life.  Mr.  Samuel 
Sharpe  is  known  to  the  world  as  a  scholar  and 
laborious  antiquarian ;  but  he  was  also  a 
shrewd  and  successful  man  of  business,  who 
had  the  wisdom  to  forego  accimiulation  for 
the  sake  of  higher  things,  and  who  reaped  in 
life  such  a  harvest  of  good  and  contentment 
as  few  men  reap.  One  thinks  often  as  one 
i^aads  of  Wordsworth's  *  Happy  Warrior,'  Mr. 
Sharpe  was  so  successful  in  *  turning  his  ne- 
cessity to  glorious  gain  ; '  he  had  such  an  art 
of  finding  the  best  in  everything.  From  the 
very  earliest  days  of  boyhood  his  character 
was  manifest.  He  was  quiet,  thoughtful, 
cheerful,  self-reliant;  and  made  older  folks 
feel  that  they  could  lean  on  him.  His  elder 
half-sister,  Catherine,  who,  on  the  death  of 
his  mother,  assumed  the  guidance  of  the 
household,  which  might  have  suffered  griev- 
ously from  the  failure  of  the  father  as  a 
brewer,  always  spoke  of  Samuel  as  the  eldest, 
though  he  was  really  the  second  son.  After 
a  fair  schooling  he  entered  the  bank  in  which 
his  uncle,  the  famous  Samuel  Rogers,  the 
poet,  was  chief  partner;  and  he  remained 
there  all  his  lifetime,  being  admitted  a  part- 
ner after  a  fair  term  of  service.  His  literary 
productions — so  accurate,  laborious,  and  thor- 
ough— were  the  results  of  his  spare-time 
studies ;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  picture  we  have 
here  of  the  busy  banker  working  away  at  his 
Hebrew  or  Egyptian  in  the  evenings,  while  his 
children  were  playing  about  him.  Though  in 
later  years  a  wealthy  man,  he  never,  in  sub- 
stantial respects,  changed  his  way  of  life.  He 
was  so  punctual  in  coming  and  going  to  the 
City  that  people  set  their  watches  by  him. 
His  interest  in  public  affairs  and  in  benevo- 


lent enterprises  was  so  keen  as  to  be  surpris- 
ing m  a  man  so  devoted  to  study.  Though  he 
had  been  reared  as  a  Churchman  he  became 
a  Unitarian  from  conviction,  but  kept  free 
from  some  of  the  vagaries  of  the  more  ration- 
alistic Unitarians ;  for  his  reverence  was  as 
great  as  his  charity.  When  *The  Inquirer' 
newspaper  was  started  he  contributed  to  it 
regularly,  without  fee  or  reward,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  articles  which  have  ever 
adorned  English  journalism,  in  which  clear- 
sighted sagacity  becomes  almost  prophetic. 
Some  of  them — as  for  example,  those  on  Ire- 
land and  Afghanistan — might  have  been 
written  to-day.  This  is  neither  the  place  nor 
the  time  to  descant  on  Mr.  Sharpe's  books — 
to  which  justice  has  already  been  done  in  this 
Review ;  the  new  edition  of  his  *  History  of 
the  Hebrews '  having  been  noticed  quite  re- 
cently— but  all  of  them  acquire  a  new  interest 
in  the  light  of  this  life,  which  Mr.  Clayden 
has  executed  with  a  profound  sympathy, 
which,  nevertheless,  does  not  at  any  point  ob- 
scure his  insight.  The  lesson  of  gracious 
self-help  which  the  book  unpretendingly  dis- 
closes should  do  much  to  make  it  influential 
in  circles  which  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
become  familiar  with  Mr.  Sharpe's  learned 
writings — and  this  is  high  praise :  in  a  word, 
it  should  be  in  the  han£  of  every  young  man 
who  has  his  own  way  to  make  in  the  world. 

Half-Hours  with  Famous  Ambassadors,  By 
George  Barnett  Smith.  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

A  series  of  excerpts  from  modem  history, 
popular  in  character  and  pleasantly  written. 
Mr.  Smith  makes  no  pretensions  to  original 
research,  but  has  availed  himself  of  well- 
known  biographical  and  historical  sources  of 
information.  Sir  R.  M.  Keith,  as  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  gives  occasion  for  the  sad 
story  of  Caroline  Matilda,  wife  of  Christian 
Vn. ;  Gondamar  for  the  story  of  Prince 
Charles's  visit  to  the  Spanish  Court,  and  the 
negotiations  of  his  marriage  with  Henrietta 
of  Spain  ;  Lord  Malmesbury  for  the  story  of 
Queen  Caroline.  More  strictly  answering  to 
the  title  of  the  work  are  the  sketches  of  Tal- 
leyrand, Mettemich,  the  Chevalier  D'Eon, 
and  Cardinal  Alberoni.  They  are  chapters 
from  the  romance,  sometimes  the  tragedy,  of 
history,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
many  to  whom  their  incidents  are  imperfectly 
known. 

A  WomarCs  Memories  of  World-known  Me7i, 
By  Mrs.  Houstoun,  Author  of  Twenty  Years 
in  the  Far  West,'  *A  Yachting  Voyage  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,'  &c.  Two  Vols.  F.  V. 
White  and  Co. 

Mrs.  Houstoun  has  lived  a  life  of  such  varied 
interest,  and  has  mixed  with  men  and  women 
of  such  contrasted  character  and  genius,  that 
she  undoubtedly  possesses  the  material  or 
*  memories '  for  a  goodly  volume  of  Reminis- 
cences. She  was  the  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  Edward  Jesse,  who  filled  a  post  at 
court  and  afterwards  got  a  good  appointment 
and  occupied  rooms  at  Hampton  Court  Palace; 
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and,  as  the  daughter  of  her  father,  was 
brought  into  contact  with  distinguished  .per- 
sons while  quite  young.  She  afterwards  saw 
society  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Italy  as  well  as 
in  London.  After  her  marriage  she  lived  in 
America,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Ireland. 
Wherever  she  was,  she  obeerved  and  reflected, 
and,  in  fact,  approved  herself  a  brilliant 
woman — ^none  the  less  a  woman  that  she 
wrote ;  thus  being  far  from  realizing  the  truth 
of  the  French  author's  words;  Femme  qui 
icrit  fi'a  pas  de  sexe.  But  in  this  case  she  has 
erred,  as  many  others  have  erred,  in  trying  to 
fill  too  large  a  canvas.  In  order  to  spin  out 
her  matter  to  two  volumes,  she  permits  her- 
self to  indulge  in  needless  digressions,  and  re- 
tails old  anecdotes,  and  amplifies  by  vague 
moral  reflections,  waxing  here  and  there  thin- 
ner than  might  be.  But  the  volumes  have 
'body,'  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  recent  books  of  the  same  character.  The 
sketches  of  Theodore  Hook,  and  Mrs.  Norton, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  Tom  Moore,  and  Sam 
Rogers,  and  the  Rev.  John  Mitf ord  (whose  re- 
lations with  Rogers  were  very  amusing,  and 
the  one  did  not  always  butter  the  other !)  are 
admirable.  Lord  Strangford  is  made  real  to 
us,  and  so  is  James  Smith  of  the  '  Rejected 
Addresses.'  Politicians  and  military  men  are 
well  represented.  We  have  John  Wilson 
Croker  in  '  form  and  pressure,'  as  he  lived  ; 
Lord  Dalling  and  General  Sir  Hope  Grant 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  noticeable. 
In  the  second  volume  we  have  a  good  deal 
about  Ireland  and  its  condition,  and  not  a 
little  sound  sense  is  relieved  by  anecdote  and 
personal  experience.  But  what  good  does 
Mi8,  Honstonn  expect  to  do  by  her  long  ac- 
count of  her  relations  with  that  ^  Barabbas ' 
publisher,  who  so  shamefully  victimized  her  ? 
He  may  be  some  day  stirred  in  conscience, 
and  refund  her  at  least  the  £20,  out  of  which 
he  really  defrauded  her ;  but  we  doubt  it : 
men  of  his  kidney  are  not  influenced  by  such 
appeals.  Though  thin  in  parts,  the  book  is 
readable ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  section  on 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie 
it  contains  some  useful  information  for  those 
who  may  want  it.  That  Louis  Napoleon 
could  act  with  dignity  and  tact  is  proved  by 
his  conduct  on  the  occasion  when  Lady  Jer- 
sey so  snubbed  him  as  a  ^  foreign  adventurer ' 
in  the  hearing  of  others — to  be  herself  snub- 
bed and  kept  out  in  the  cold  when  time 
brought  its  own  revenges  and  he  was  Empe- 
ror of  the  French.  The  charges  against  Eu- 
genie, as  the  author  of  two  great  wars,  are 
very  strong ;  but,  we  fear,  not  too  strong. 
The  book  is  full  of  errors  of  quotation  and 
reference.  A  grave  charge  is  made  against 
Shelley  in  ignorance  of  the  facts.  And  it 
was  too  bad  of  Mrs.  Houstoun  to  forget  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  (of  whose  sister,  the  flanc^  of 
Arthur  Hallam,  by  the  way,  there  is  an  ac- 
count and  vindication  against  some  paltry 
accusers)  is  the  author  of  the  fine  lines — 

*  Such  a  lord  is  Love 
And  Beauty  such  a  mistress  of  the  world,' 

and  to  mis(]iiote  it  at  the  same  time,  as  she 


does  also  the  lines  from  Wordsworth.  But 
we  forgive  her ;  she  has  verses  of  her  own  to 
remember  and  reproduce,  verses  exceedingly 
clever  and  good. 

Kashgaria  (Eastern  or  Chinese  Turkestan), 
Historical  and  Geographical  Sketch  of  the 
Country ;  its  Militfuy  Strength,  Industries 
and  Trade.  By  A.  N.  Kuropatkin,  Colonel 
of  the  Greneral  Staff  of  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Army,  &c.  Translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian by  Walter  E,  Gowan,  Major  H.M. 
Indian  Army.  Calcutta :  Thacker,  Spink, 
and  Co. 

When  in  the  year  1876,  Russia,  by  the  skill 
of  one  of  her  most  daring  and  relentless  gen- 
erals, Skobeleff,  made  an  end  to  the  inde- 
pendent Khanate  of  Khokand,  and  trans- 
ferred it  into  a  Russian  province  under  the 
name  of  Tergava,  it  was  found  that  the  Kara- 
Kirghiz  and  the  Kipchacks  were  little  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  Russian  rule,  and  that 
crowds  of  them  creeped  through  the  Tian 
Shan  range  into  Kashgaria,  to  the  possessions 
of  Yakoob  Beh,  where  they  met  with  a  good 
reception.  It  was  therefore  found  necessary 
to  adjust  the  border  line,  and  to  attain  this 
an  embassy  was  sent  to  Yakoob  Beh  to  n^o- 
tiate  with  him  on  this  subject.  The  writer  of 
this  volume  was  chief  of  that  embassy.  He 
made  good  use  of  the  time  spent  in  Kashga- 
ria, and  has  here  given  full  record  of  what 
he  heard  and  saw,  with  a  close  business-like 
air,  which  makes  the  book  read  more  like  a 
report  of  a  very  able  officer  to  his  govern- 
ment than  a  composition  meant  for  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  full  of  facts,  clearly  arranged  and 
ably  annotated.  Whoever  wishes  to  know 
about  Kashgaria  and  its  inhabitants  must 
consult  this  volume,  as  the  fullest  and  most 
precise  in  existence.  It  has  political  signifi- 
cance too,  as  showing  the  type  of  man  which 
Russia  selects  for  tluis  kind  of  work,  and  his 
capability  to  do  it,  and  more  than  do  it  The 
chapter  toward  the  close  on  the  mUitar}-  his- 
tory of  Kashgaria  is  thorough  and  exhaustive. 
It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  geography  as  well 
as  to  history,  for  the  author  mmle  careful 
surveys.  It  is  very  noticeable,  as  showing 
the  looseness  as  respects  spelling  of  proper 
names,  that  the  name  of  the  author  is  spelt 
two  ways  in  this  book. 

Through  the  Zulu  Country :  its  Battle-fields 
and  its  People.  By  Bertram  Mftpord, 
late  of  the  Cape  Civil  Service ;  Author  of 
*  Our  Arms  in  Zululand.'  With  Five  Illus- 
trations.   Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Considering  the  mass  of  writing  in  recent 
years  about  Zululand,  it  might  seem  as  though 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  say  anything  new. 
Of  course  there  has  been  a  re-settlement, 
which  as  yet  has  only  brought  out  more  ef- 
fectively the  incapable  blundering  of  those 
who  managed  the  previous  settlements,  and 
we  may  expect  that  news  from  Zululand  wiU, 
for  long,  tell  of  contest  and  bloodshed.  The 
sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth  is  generally  well 
accomplishe<l  by  such  back-handed  diplomacy 
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as  England  set  in  motion  on  Oetewayo^s  fall, 
and  followed  up  by  the  half-and-half  meas- 
ures of  his  restoration.  Mr.  Mitford,  whose 
previous  experience  prepared  him  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  to  observe 
well,  has  said  a  good  deal  that  is  fresh  and 
interesting,  though  his  journey,  which  was 
undertaken  merely  for  the  sake  of  travel,  was 
prior  to  Cetewayo's  return  to  Zululand.  He 
has  brought  out  very  vividly  the  great 
changes  which  our  invasion  of  the  country 
has  effected — ^leaving  whole  districts  which 
before  were  well  populated  and  blooming 
well-nigh  desolate.  He  takes  us  over  the 
battle-fields,  and  eloquently  contrasts  and 
compares,  and  gives  us  reports  of  native  eye- 
witnesses of  the  engagements,  or  of  men  who 
fought  in  them,  which  are  valuable.  His 
opinion  of  the  Zulus  is  high.  The  more  he 
came  to  know  of  them,  the  more  he  esteemed 
them  for  manly  and  noble  qualities.  He  re- 
marks that,  considering  what  the  Zulus  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  they  are 
remarkably  free  from  any  feeling  of  malice, 
though  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  their 
sentiments  towards  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal,  whom  they  simply  abhor 
and  hate.  He  describes  an  interview 
with  Cetewayo,  and  reports  the  con- 
versation, which  shows  that  the  Zulu 
king  was  not  only  intelligent  and  keen- 
sighted,  but  had  a  rich  vein  of  humour. 
He  did  justice  to  the  missionaries,  and 
was  apparently  well  disposed  towards  them  ; 
but  he  saw  very  clearly  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  their  way — the  chief  of 
which  is  the  very  superiority  of  the  Zulu  as 
a  savage.  Then  there  is  the  practice  of 
polygamy — '  a  system  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
national  institutions  as  to  be  an  almost  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity.' The  Zulu  gains  in  position  and  im- 
portance according  to  the  number  of  his 
wives,  for  these  '  represent  value  received  for 
80  many  head  of  cattle  paid  away,  which  in 
time  constitute  riches.'  The  putting  away 
of  his  women  would  thus  involve  social  deg- 
radation and  ridicule  to  the  Zulu.  And  Mr. 
Mitford  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  other  mo- 
tives than  genuine  conversion  the  passion  for 
European  clothes  which  has  betrayed  itself  in 
some  quarters.  Mr.  Mitford  made  himself 
perfectly  at  home  in  Zululand,  having  due 
regard  to  all  Zulu  customs  and  points  of  eti- 
quette ;  he  entered  Zulu  huts  and  found  them 
unexpectedly  clean,  comfortable,  and  pleas- 
ant. While  doing  justice  to  Cetewayo,  Mr. 
Mitford  also  tries  to  be  fair  to  John  Dunn, 
who  looks  on  the  restoration  as  a  direct 
breach  of  faith  with  himself.  To  Dunn,  he 
says,  must  be  given  all  credit  for  his  efforts 
to  put  down  the  drink  traffic.  Bishop  Colenso 
is  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as  emphasizes  his 
sincerity ;  and  the  name  w^hich  the  nation 
gave  to  him,  *  Father  of  the  People,' indi- 
<5ates  their  conception  of  it.  Mr.  Mitford's 
book,  if  not  brilliant,  is  attractive  and  read- 
able, and  communicates  many  new  facts  and 
impressions  founded  on  careful  observation 
and  on  thoughtful  contrast  or  comparison. 
The  illustrations  from  photographs  give  an 


excellent  idea  of  some  of  the  best-known 
parts  of  the  country. 

Eight  Years  in  Japan,  1873-1881.  Work, 
Travel,  and  Recreation.  By  E.  G.  Holt- 
ham,  M.I.C.E.  With  three  Maps.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Holtham  went  out  to  Japan  as  a  civil 
engineer  under  the  Japanese  Department  of 
Public  Works.  He  was  chiefly  employed  in 
surveying '  for  railways,  roads,  &c.,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  gives  some  humorous  glimp- 
ses of  the  odd  conditions  under  which  he  and 
his  companions  had  frequently  to  do  their 
duty.  He  clearly  got  through  a  great  amount 
of  work ;  was  constantly  on  the  move,  and 
always  showed  a  cheery  resolution  in  making 
the  most  and  the  best  of  things.  His  pro- 
fession led  him  into  out-of-the-way  comers  ; 
and  we  have  sketches  of  life  in  remote  parts, 
which  do  something  to  supplement  the  re- 
ports of  writers  like  Reed  and  Miss  Bird. 
But  most  amusing  are  his  accounts  of  how 
the  holidays  were  spent.  As  we  read  some  of 
I  these  passages,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
I  the  vast  diifference  between  Japanese  man- 
ners and  morals  and  those  that  obtain  at 
I  home.  In  spite  of  the  vast  changes  which 
have  been  going  on  in  Japan  during  the  past 
I  twenty  years,  some  elements  remain  un- 
I  touched,  and  are  as  significant  of  the  ancient 
I  times  as  may  be.  The  religion  is  a  mosaic, 
I  and  is  daily  becoming  more  so.  Mr.  Holt- 
I  ham  has  many  fresh  facts  to  communicate 
I  which  could  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of 
a  passing  traveller,  however  observant ;  but 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  slide  too  easily  into 
prolixity,  and  indulges  his  own  whims  instead 
of  studying,  as  he  should  have  done,  the 
needs  and  tastes  of  English  readers.  The 
result  is  that  his  volume  is  now  too  personal 
and  trifling  and  now  too  reticent.  Details 
about  the  individual  works  in  which  he  was 
engaged  are,  in  some  instances,  too  fully 
given  ;  in  others,  perhaps,  too  slightly.  Some- 
thing more  might  have  been  said  about  the 
relations  of  China  and  Japan  in  1867-69. 
The  impression  is  of  needless  diffuseness,  and 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  volume 
w^as  not  reduced  in  size.  What  is  essentiiJ 
could  have  been  retained  and  added  to,  and, 
after  all,  the  volume  made  at  least  one-third 
less.  But  Mr.  Holtham,  if  not  instructive  as 
he  might  have  been,  is  generally  lively.  He 
likes  to  relate  a  striking  anecdote  or  to  recite, 
with  a  smile,  the  minor  difficulties  that  were 
encountered.  And  sometimes  these  were  un- 
expected and  laughable  enough.  His  book 
must  do  something  to  make  that  remarkable 
country  better  known  to  English  people,  and, 
in  spite  of  its  defects,  it  deserves  on  this  ac- 
count to  be  warmly  commended.  We  should 
not  omit  to  add  that  the  maps  are  excellent, 
and  do  much  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
Mr.  Holtham's  routes  with  ease. 

About  Yorkshire,  By  Thomas  and  Kath- 
arine Macquoid,  Authors  of  *  In  the  Ar- 
dennes,' &c.  With  Sixty-seven  niustrations 
by  Thomas.R.Macquoid.  ChattoandWindus. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  still  hold  to  their 
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plan  of  choosing  a  district  and  improving  on 
the  hack-handbooks  in  writing  a  volume 
about  it.  It  is  well  they  have  now  given 
England  itself  a  turn — ^since  the  beauties  of 
our  own  land  greatly  need  celebration  at 
such  hands  as  theirs — because  so  many  seem 
to  feel  that  the  ancient  and  the  picturesque 
and  venerable  can  only  be  found  by  crossing 
the  sea.  Whitby  is  rich  enough  in  material 
and  in  tradition  to  fill  a  volume  itself — the 
history  of  its  old  abbey  in  its  relations  to  the 
early  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  in  lines  which  have  a  special  interest  for 
the  present  day,  would  suffice  for  chapters. 
Our  authors  have  somewhat  disappointed  us, 
as  they  have  in  their  treatment  of  one  or  two 
other  bits  of  Yorkshire  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  Two  or  three  pages  of  driest  con- 
densation is  all  that  Mrs.  Macquoid  gives  us 
about  Whitby  Abbey,  and  fills  up  nearly  half 
a  dozen  with  the  story  of  *  Crazy  Polly,' 
illustrating  traits  in  fisher  life.  Elsewhere, 
as  at  Rokeby,  Bolton,  Ripon,  Jervaux,  and 
Fountains,  we  are  better  pleased  with  our 
guides,  who  seem  to  lend  themselves  with 
discriminating  appreciation  to  the  scenes  and 
objects  presented.  Leeds,  too,  is  well  and 
fully  described.  Of  course  it  was  impossible 
for  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  to  do  York- 
shire in  any  exhaustive  sense  in  such  a 
volume  as  this.  They  take  a  route 
here  and  there,  and  choose  the  most  attrac- 
tive points  to  stop  at,  doing  a  very  fair  pro- 
portion of  distance  in  walking.  Mrs.  Mac- 
quoid catches  the  spirit  of  the  more  distin- 
guished and  characteristic  bits  of  Yorkshire 
landscape — ^the  *  becks,'  and  *  forces,'  and 
*ghills' — and  sets  them  before  us  in  word- 
pictures  ;  while  Mr.  Macquoid  with  his  pencil 
brings  them  vividly  before  the  eye.  Little 
anecdotes  and  bits  of  traditionary  gossip 
light  up  the  pages — ^sometimes  very  effective- 
ly. If  crowds  of  those  who  every  season 
hurry  off  to  France  or  Italy,  with  a  *  Murray ' 
in  their  knapsack,  would  only  retreat  to 
York^ire  with  this  book,  they  would  find  all 
that  they  wish  for,  and  more,  and  would 
realize  most  of  the  advantages  of  travel 
abroad  without  many  of  its  disadvantages. 
The  publishers  have  made  it  in  every  way  a 
beautiful  book. 

/'i?c  been  a  Gipsying ;  or  Rambles  among 
our  Gipsies  and  their  Children  in  their 
Tents  and  Vans.  By  George  Smith,  of 
Coalville.     T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Mr.  George  Smith's  book  about  the  gipsies 
is  interesting,  more  on  account  of  the  down- 
right human  and  benevolent  purpose  of  it 
than  of  any  artistic  power  or  aptitude  in 
grouping.  He  brings  the  reader  directly  into 
contact  with  their  life  from  the  same  point  of 
view  as  he  himself  has  approached  it.  It  is 
vain  and  it  is  wrong  to  expect  from  a  man 
what  he  has  not  the  power  of  giving,  and 
does  not  profess  to  give ;  and  any  reader  who 
should  turn  to  Mr.  Smith  from  a  course  of 
Mr.  Leland  or  Mr.  George  Borrow,  expecting 
to  have  their  impressions  from  that  side  con- 
firmed,  will   be  greatly  disappointed.     Mr. 


Smith  describes  his  rambles  in  Gipsydom  and 
his  impressions  of  individual  gipsies  with  a 
frank  simplicity  and  unaffected  realism,  and 
now  and  then  introduces  a  very  effective 
anecdote,  as  witness  Mr.  Pether's  '  Lark  with 
the  Widow  ; '  he  can  be  humorous,  as  in  that 
affair  of  the  photograph  ;  and  gravely,  pow- 
erfully descriptive,  as  in  the  account  of  *  a 
Gipsy  Grand  Stand.'  In  their  tents  or  vans, 
in  retired  corners  among  grass  and  greenery, 
or  on  the  race-course,  or  in  their  haunts  amid 
the  smoke  and  din  and  squak)r  of  towns,  Mr. 
Smith  faithfully  follows  his  proteges,  and 
every  line  tells  of  his  deep  concern  for  their 
physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  improvement. 
It  is  from  this  that  the  unity  of  these  sketches 
is  derived,  not  from  any  dilettante  scientific 
curiosity  or  sentimental  interest.  The  few 
closing  chapters  indicate  the  results  of  work 
among  the  gipsies  for  some  years,  and  the 
effect  produced  on  influential  persons  by  ap- 
peals on  their  l^ehalf .  Mr.  Smith  cannot  fail 
in  the  lofty  object  he  has  set  before  himself. 
The  gipsies  in  after-years  will  have  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  man  who  befriended  them,  and 
for  whose  photograph  their  forefathers  would 
willingly  have  given  five  shillings ;  and  the 
public  will  the  more  thoroughly  bless  him  as. 
a  national  benefactor  the  more  that  it  be- 
comes acquainted  with  his  work.  The  pic^ 
tures  given  have  been  so  inefficiently  repro- 
duced that  the  book  would  almost  have  been 
as  well  without  most  of  them. 

POLITICS,  SCIENCE,   AND  AftT. 

TJie  English  Village  Community  Examined 
in  its  Relations  to  tJie  Manorial  and 
Tribal  Systems  and  to  the  Co^nmon  or 
Open-Field  System  of  Hus^ndry,  By 
Frederic  Seebohm.  Longman,  Green,  and 
Co. 

^  Mr.  Seebohm's  remarkable  book  is  a  happy 
illustration  of  the  new  mode  of  studying  the 
past.  This  has  only  in  late  years  become 
possible.  Comparative  study  of  law  and 
custom  on  the  part  of  men  like  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  Mr.  Tylor,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Hunter  led 
the  way  to  such  works  as  the  *  Making  of 
England,'  by  the  lamented  Mr.  J.  R.  Green, 
and  the  result  is  that,  by  a  process  of  recon- 
struction, a  new  world  'swims  into  our  ken.*^ 
New  lights  are  thrown  into  the  dark  places 
of  the  past,  by  which  it  is  demonstrated  that 
early  societies,  separated  by  half  a  hemi- 
sphere, have  often  organized  themselves 
broadly  in  the  same  way,  passed  through 
similar  stages  in  their  struggle  towards  a 
more  perfect  adjustment,  involving  greater 
individual  freedom,  and  leaving  such  traces 
as  the  philosophic  observer  and  historian  can 
make  available,  in  the  same  way  as  the  com- 
parative anatomist  can  construct  the  whole 
animal  from  a  single  bone.  This  new  method 
is,  of  necessity,  democratic.  Behind  the 
records  of  kings  and  wars  it  finds  the 
peasant — ^beneath  the  traces  of  the  battle- 
field are  buried  records  older  and  more  faith- 
ful, if  we  could  but  read  them,  than  the  le- 
gends of  kings  and  courts.    As  a  genuine 
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historic  force,  the  plough  is  more,  after  all, 
than  the  sword,  if  it  does  not  precede  it ; 
and  the  villager,  as  a  member  of  a  communi- 
ty, with  definite  organization  and  rule,  bulks 
larger  in  importance  the  more  that  the  mind 
dwells  on  the  part  he  bore  in  earlier  times. 

Mr.  Seebohm,  taking  his  hint  from  the 
writers  we  have  named,  boldly  makes  his  own 
starting-point,  and  modifies  their  method. 
From  comparative  phenomena  he  becomes 
chronological,  beginning  near  home.  He 
looks  about  him,  finds  certain  phenomena 
still  lingering,  and  works  his  way  backward, 
putting  this  and  that  together  with  the  great- 
est patience  and  ingenuity,  till  he  has  pre- 
sented us  with  the  essential 'outline  of  the 
process  by  which  the  English  village  commu- 
nity grew  up  and  consolidated  itself.  Hav- 
ing once  addressed  himself  to  his  task,  all 
manner  of  things,  ordinary  and  unexpected, 
come  to  his  aid — old  poems,  like  *  Piers 
Plowman's  Vision,'  saws,  chronicles,  char- 
ters. They  fit  into  their  places  to  form  the 
bridge  by  which  he  passes  from  the  modern 
world,  with  its  strange  survivals,  to  the 
ancient  world  of  fact  and  practice.  Hitchin 
has  been  honoured  by  the  place  which  Mr. 
Seebohm  has  secured  for  it  in  history,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  led  to  apply 
the  same  process  to  other  places,  and  by  a 
more  exhaustive  application  of  the  compara- 
tive principle  reconstruct  for  us  at  length  the 
typical  English  village  community.  This 
would  be  a  great  and  worthy  work. 
At  all  events,  before  this  can  be 
done,  what  Mr.  Seebohm  has  accom- 
plished for  Hitchin  must  be  accom- 
plished for  other  places  ;  and  his  claim  to  our 
gratitude  is  that  he  has  so  efficiently  led  the 
way.  Whatever  differences  may  arise  be- 
tween him  and  other  workers  in  the  same 
field,  his  thoroughness  in  research  and  his 
clearness  in  statement,  his  calm  and  philoso- 
phic tone  and  his  quiet  eloquence  must  be  ad- 
mitted. He  has  made  one  of  the  most  mas- 
terly contributions  to  philosophic  history. 
The  great  question  which  he  has  aimed  at 
solving  is  whether  the  communities  living  in 
the  *  hams '  and  *  tons '  of  England  were  at 
the  outset  of  English  history  free  village 
communities,  or  communities  in  serfdom 
under  a  manorial  lordship.  Mr.  Seebohm 
finds  so  many  traces  of  survival  of  the  usages 
of  the  Romano-German  Province,  which  it  is 
impossible,  in  his  view,  could  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  by  un-Romanised 
Northern  piratical  tribes  of  Germany,  that  he 
is  forced  to  conclude  that  '  our  manorial  sys- 
tem was  a  compound  of  Roman  and  barbarian 
institutions  mixing  together  during  the  peri- 
ods, first,  of  Roman  provincial  rule,  and,  sec- 
ondly, of  German  conquest.  Various  facts,  how- 
ever, present  themselves  to  suggest  discrimi- 
nation. In  Britain  two  parallel  systems  of 
rural  economy  are  to  be  traeed  existing  si(ie 
by  side — the  tribal  community  in  the  Western 
districts  strictly  Welsh  or  Gaelic,  and  the 
manorial  village  community  of  the  Eastern 
districts.  Tlie  fifth  century  invaders,  he 
argues,  either  allowed  the  conquered  to  live 
on  in  their  old  homes  in  serfdom,   or  they 


brought  over  their  own  serfs  from  Germany. 
Not  a  few  difficulties  will  be  urged  against 
this  position  in  spite  of  the  vast  mass  of  evi- 
'dence  which  Mr.  Seebohm  offers  in  support 
of  it,  and  Mr.  Freeman  will  doubtless  have  a 
good  deal  to  urge  from  his  own  special 
points  of  view.  The  manorial  system,  ac- 
cording to  this,  would  have  been  continuous, 
under  one  regime  or  another,  from  the  very 
earliest  times  up  to  a  comparatively  modem 
date.  Mr.  Seebohm's  illustrations  of  the  life 
of  the  village  commane,  and  the  method  of 
its  agriculture,  are  a  remarkable  result  of  the 
plan  of  inquiry  so  persistently  pursued, 
and  if  Mr.  Seebohm  may  here  and 
there  have  gone  astray  in  his  infer- 
ences from  the  faets,  the  facts  them- 
selves are  undoubted  and  reliable.  The  maps 
which  he  presents  of  the  Hitchin  township, 
and  of  Purwell  Field  within  that  township, 
make  clear  to  the  €ye  the  working  of  the 
open-field  system,  which  is  so  essential  an 
element  in  the  early  village  life.  In  some 
Scottish  townships  relics  of  such  an  old  sys- 
stem  still  survive.  Mr.  Seebohm  thus  gives 
in  epitome  the  working  of  the  open-field  sys- 
tem :  '  If  the  Hitchin  example  may  be  taken 
as  a  typical  one  of  the  English  open-field 
system,  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  gener- 
ally belonged  to  a  village  or  township  under 
a  manor.  We  may  assume  that  the  holdings 
were  composed  of  numbers  of  strips  scat- 
tered over  the  three  open  fields ;  and  that  the 
husbandry  was  controlled  by  those  rules  as 
to  rotation  of  crops  and  fallow  in  three  sea- 
sons which  marked  the  three-field  system,  and 
secured  uniformity  of  tillage  throughout  each 
field.  Lastly,  whilst  fallow  after  the  crop 
was  gathered,  the  open  fields  were  probably 
everywhere  subject  to  the  common  rights  of 
pasture.  The  sheep  of  the  whole  township 
wandered  and  pastured  all  over  the  strips 
and  balks  of  its  fields,  while  the  cows  of  the 
township  were  daily  driven  by  a  common 
herdsman  to  the  green  commons,  or,  after 
Lammas  Day,  when  the  hay  crop  of  the  own- 
ers was  secured,  to  the  lammas  meadows.' 

The  details  about  the  balks^  the  headlands^ 
the  half-acres^  the  shots  and  furlongs^  the 
lynches  or  lynces^  the  gores  or  gore-acres^ 
are  perhaps  more  interesting  and  important 
in  an  antiquarian  than  in  an  historical  point 
of  view  ;  but  Mr.  Seebohm  skilfully  makes 
every  detail  aid  his  general  result,  and  the 
study  of  his  book  is  an  essential  bit  of  work 
for  every  one  who  would  keep  himself  posted 
up  in  the  latest  results  of  historical  research  ; 
for  it  first  makes  possible  to  the  general 
reader  a  real  and  consistent  conception  of  the 
English  village  community. 

Tenants  Oain  and  Landlord's  Loss,  and 
some  other  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Land 
Question.  By  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edin- 
burgh :   David  Douglas. 

This  is  one  of  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  books  which  make  the  observant  reader 
anxious  to  know  more  of  the  author.  It  is 
constructive,  not  destructive,  and  seeks  to 
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show  how  things  ought  to  be  built  up  rather 
than  how  they  may  be  pulled  down.  Mr. 
Nicholson,  we  believe,  has  held  the  office  of 
Professor  of  Commercial  and  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Mercantile  Law  in  the  celebrated 
Scottish  University  only  a  short  time  ;  but  he 
is  evidently  familiar,  by  ex|)erience  of  train- 
ing, with  the  problems  with  which  it  is  the 
province  of  his  special  department  to 
grapple.  |The  very  title  of  his  little 
book  is  suggestive — suggestive  of  re- 
conciliation in  a  sphere  where  it  is  too 
much  the  custom  to  elicit  and  develop  antag- 
onisms. He  has  here  sought  to  apply  leading 
principles  of  Political  Economy  to  the  l^nd 
question,  and  to  show  the  falsity  and  fallacy 
in  its  regard  of  *  the  old  mercantile  notion  of 
trade,  that  one  man's  gain  is  necessarily  an- 
other man's  loss.'  This,  it  is  true,  is  negative 
or  critical  work ;  but  in  addition  Mr.  Nichol- 
son has  made  positive  contributions  to  his 
subject,  as,  for  instance,  in  showing  the  logi- 
cal reasons  for  abandoning  the  old  division  of 
improvements  in  land  cultivation  into  *  per- 
manent' and  'temporary,'  and  of  adopting 
a  more  accurate  ground  of  dictinction.  He 
claims — and  claims  with  justice — that  he  has 
expressed  his  own  opinion  on  other  matters 
of  practical  importance,  and  his  hope  that  his 
*  statement  of  principles  generally  accepted 
by  economists  will  not  lose  in  force,  on  ac- 
count of  deductions  for  which  he  must  take 
the  responsibility,'  may  be  safely  declared 
well-founded.  He  has  been  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  political  economy  that  are  most 
surely  believed  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  science,  and  by  the  lights  and  authorities 
who  have  adorned  it ;  biit  at  the  same  time 
he  has  brought  to  bear  on  some  of  its  practi- 
cal problems  .and  difficulties  a  fresh  and  vig- 
orous intellect,  acute  observation,  and  firm 
logical  grasp.  While  untrammelled  by  preva- 
lent or  popular  prejudices  ho  yet  sees  for  him- 
self whatever  elements  of  good  there  are 
in  popular  clamours  for  changes  in  the 
Land  Laws.  While,  for  instance,  expressing 
the  conviction  that  the  simplest  system  of 
transfer  possible  would  not  probably  make  any 
considerable  difference  in  the  size  of  estates 
or  the  class  of  owners,  he  nevertheless  sees 
that  *  it  would  make  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  way  in  which  large  estates  and  noble 
owners  are  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity ' — which  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  *  noble  owners. '  In  the  same  way  the  re- 
marks on  the  Appreciation  of  Gold,  towards 
the  end  of  the  volume,  are  free  from  current 
prepossessions  on  this  important  topic,  distin- 
guished by  great  lucidity,  and  confirm  to  the 
full  all  we  have  said  regarding  the  freshness 
and  force  of  Professor  Nicholson's  powers  of 
thought  and  capacities  of  expression.  We 
hope  before  long  to  meet  him  again  in  some 
kindred  sphere  of  inquiry  to  that  in  which,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  he  has  already  distinguished 
himself. 

Metliods  of  Social  Reform  and  Other  Papers. 
By  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.A,,  LL,D.,  F.R.8. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  is  right  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  a 


writer  of  such  freshness  and  force  as  the  late 
Professor  Jevons,  so  that  nothing  of  his  wis- 
dom may  be  lost  to  the  present  generation. 
But  we  do  not  see  what  necessity  there  was 
for  giving  such  a  big  title  as  '  Methods  of 
Social  Reform '  to  a  series  of  fugitive  essays 
on  popular  recreations  and  avocations.  What 
he  had  to  say  about  Public  Libraries,  Mu- 
seums, Trades'  Societies,  Music,  the  Drink 
Traffic,  Railways,  Ac,  was  no  doubt  worth 
listening  to,  and  was  sure  to  be  well  said. 
But  we  cannot  find  here  anything  strikingly 
original  in  Mr.  Jevons's  obsen^ations  on  these 
various  topics.  He  meant  (we  are  told  by  his 
wife)  to  have  republished  them  himself  had 
he  hved.  But  we  do  not  think  he  would 
have  sanctioned  their  republication  under  a 
title  which  suggests  grave  scientific  methods 
and  modes  of  treatment.  The  papers  are, 
however,  full  of  keen  insight  and  valuable 
suggestions.  A  man  so  full  of  information 
and  so  thoughtfully  wise  as  Professor  Jevons 
could  not  speak  or  write  without  opening  out 
fresh  views.  Without  attempting  to  comment 
on  any  one  of  the  multifarious  topics  treated 
of,  we  may  note  the  fundamental  feeling  and 
prime  inspiration  of  the  whole,  viz. ,  a  deep 
sympathy  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
an  almost  painful  solicitude  concerning  any 
possibilities  that  may  counteract  their  vices, 
alleviate  their  hardships,  or  contribute  to  the 
sweetness  and  light  of  their  lives.  Professor 
Jevons  rightly  holds  that  the  vulgarity  of  the 
lower  classes  of  English  life  is  mostly  owing 
to  the  lack  of  refining  means.  This  places 
them  at  a  disadvantage  with  corresponding 
classes  in  more  sunny  lands.  In  the  papers 
on  Teetotalism,  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Em- 
ployment of  Married  Women  in  Factories, 
&c. ,  Professor  Jevons  evinces  that  admirable 
balance  of  feeling  and  judgment  which  marks 
the  discrimination  of  a  true  philosopher,  and 
which  is  essential  to  a  wise  philanthropist. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  it  so  many  run  mto 
fanaticism.  Means  are  as  essential  to  right 
moral  issues  as  ends.  Accepting  it  for  what 
it  really  is,  the  volume  is  admirable. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies.  Part  I.  India. 
By  J.  S.  Cotton,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  Part  II.  The  Colonies. 
By  E.  J.  Payne,  Fellow  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  is  a  new  volume  of  *  The  English  Citi- 
zen Series,'  and  it  is  calculated  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  that  the  English  citizen  should  be 
alive  to  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  dependencies,  and 
this  volume  admirably  condenses  and  presents 
the  essential  facts.  Mr.  Cotton  has  ranged 
over  a  wide  field,  and  in  the  short  compass  of 
eight  chapters,  occupying  only  some  eighty 
pages,  he  has  treated  of  India  with  quite 
sufficient  detail  for  the  ordinary  reader.  He 
deals  first  with  its  Geography  and  Ancient 
History,  next  with  its  Political  Divisions,  then 
with  its  Machinery  of  Government,  and  after 
that  with  its  Political  Constitution.  A  chap- 
ter on  its  Financial  Administration  follows, 
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then  the  Effects  of  British  Rule,  and,  lastly, 
the  Future  of  India.  Mr.  Cotton  is  by  no 
means  a  partizan,  and  for  the  most  part  he 
holds  the  balances  even,  and  endeavours  to 
do  justice  to  the  native  while  frankly  exhibit- 
ing the  defects  that  have  arisen  in  different 
parts  from  various  anomalies  and  differences. 
We  could  have  wished  that  something  more 
had  been  said  about  agriculture  and  its  posi- 
tion and  prospects.  Mr.  Cotton,  for  example, 
might  have  told  us  what  of  truth  there  was  in 
the  charges  brought  by  writers  like  Mr.  Hume 
in  a  recent  pamphlet.  Mr.  Cotton  does  not 
declaim,  but  sets  down  figures  fairly,  showing 
how  over-taxed  the  Hindu  is ;  he  does  not  con- 
ceal the  iniquity  of  the  trade  license  and  of 
the  salt-tax,  but  honestly  admits  that  the  rich 
trading  classes  escape  almost  entirely  from 
our  system  of  taxation,  which  is  a  pity.  He 
seems  to  incline  to  the  idea  of  a  gradual  filling 
up  of  higher  offices  by  natives  who  have 
proved  themselves  to  possess  administrative 
ability,  but  the  desire  to  keep  to  ourselves  all 
the  best  places  does  undoubtedly  stand  in  the 
way  of  this  reform.  Mr.  Payne's  section  on 
the  Colonies  is  a  rich  repository  of  facts, 
clearly  and  pleasantly  presented.  The  true 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  Colonies,  he  says, 
is  their  trade  with  the  mother  country,  and 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Colonial  trade 
is  the  export  to  the  Colonies  of  British  manu- 
factures. On  the  other  hand,  the  Colonies 
cost  a  vast  sum  for  defence,  &c. ,  for  which 
no  return  is  directly  made  to  the  British  tax- 
payer. 

The  Economic  Revolution  of  India  and  the 
Piihlic  Works  Poli^iy.  By  A.  K.  Connell, 
M.A. ,  Author  of  'Discontent  and  Danger 
in  India.'    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

This  book  furnishes  a  curious  commentary 
on  Mr.  Cotton's  contribution  in  '  The  English 
Citizen  Series,'  noticed  above.  Mr.  Connell 
would  be  a  noisy  alarmist  if  he  were  not  so 
much  a  master  of  his  subject.  He  does 
not  mince  matters.  The  burden  of 
his  book,  as  of  that  previously  pub- 
lished by  him,  is  simply  to  urge  that  India 
is  misgoverned,  and  over-taxed  ;  that  we  are 
simply  preparing  for  ourselves  another  Ire- 
land— an  Ireland  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions — and  that  our  statesmen  in  the  mean- 
time are  engaged  in  trying  to  erect  dams  and 
landmarks  to  arrest  and  stay  the  deluge  that 
threatens.  And  he  confesses  his  agreement 
with  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  when  be  says  that 
*  nothing  short  of  a  catastrophe  will  ever 
make  that  Government  think  seriously  of  re- 
trenchment. There  are  too  many  traditions, 
too  many  departments,  too  much  self-seeking 
and  jobbery,  against  any  such  idea.'  Mr. 
Connell  supports  his  position  by  a  powerful 
array  of  figures,  taken  from  Blue-Books  and 
accredited  reports ;  and  he  shows  how  it  is 
that  officials  like  Sir  Richard  Stracheyand 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter  are  able  to  make  out  such 
a  good  case  as  they  do  for  British  rule  in 
India.  They  show  that  taxation  has  been  re- 
duced ;  *  yes,'  says  Mr.  Connell,  *it  has  been 
greatly  reduced  for  the  rich,  but  as  greatly 


increased  for  the  poor. '  They  show  forth  the 
superiority  of  English  to  Moghul  rule.  *  Yes,' 
says  Mr.  Connell,  *  but  our  superiority  should 
be  to  Hindu  and  not  to  Moghul  or  foreign 
rule  ;  *  and  in  one  point,  at  all  events,  we  are 
inferior  even  to  the  Moghuls,  inasmuch  as 
*  the  revenues  they  raised  iu  India  they  spent 
in  India,  whereas  we  send  every  year  £20,- 
000,000  out  of  the  country  for  home  remit- 
tances.' The  main  criticism  is  devoted  to 
show  that  the  Government  will  dangerously 
err  in  maintaining  its  present  public-works 
policy,  and  the  figures  relating  to  railways, 
canals,  &c. ,  are  produced  in  support  of  it,  as 
well  as  some  of  Mr.  Hume's  statistics  regard- 
ing the  depreciation  of  the  soil  through  some 
of  these  works.  Mr.  Richard  Temple  is  some- 
what drastically  dealt  with ;  and  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Indian  officials  will  not  like 
the  volume.  But  we  fear  there  is  enough  of 
basis  and  truth  in  what  Mr.  Connell  says  to 
move  them  to  serious  concern,  quite  apart 
from  their  interests  that  appear  to  be  threat- 
ened. Even  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter  admits  that 
'  throughout  large  tracts  the  struggle  for  life 
is  harder  than  it  was  when  the  country  passed 
into  our  hands ' — no  great  honour  to  our  ad- 
ministration surely  I 

Socialism  and  Communism  in  their  Practical 
Application,  By  the  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann, 
M.A.,  Author  of  'Socialism,  its  Dangers, 
its  Remedies.'  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. 

This  volume,  we  are  informed  on  the  title- 
page,  is  '  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Educa- 
tion appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.'  To  not  a  few  it  may 
seem  as  though  it  were  a  little  out  of  place 
for  such  a  society  to  publish  anything  about 
subjects  of  such  evil  repute  as  '  Socialfim'  and 
'Communism.'  But  they  have  a  historical 
side,  and  involve  themselves  with  the  study 
of  early  Christianity.  Indeed,  in  their  essen- 
tials they  are  an  outcome  of  Christian  princi- 
ples, however  perverted  and  abused  under 
certain  circumstances  these  may  have  become; 
and  from  primitive  times  down  through  the 
middle  ages  to  our  own  day  it  is  creditable  to 
the  Christian  Church  that  efforts  have  con- 
stantly been  made  to  adjust  the  unequal  con- 
ditions of  classes  and  to  attain  some  basis  of 
union  and  common  interest  on  quite  another 
footing  than  the  cold  and  unavailable  politi- 
cal economy  one;  or  at  all  events  to. infuse 
into  that  some  magical  moving  spirit  by  the 
ministry  of  higher  motives.  Even  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  socialistic  movements  of  our 
own  day,  however  misdirected,  something  of 
Christian  principle,  even  if  perverted,  has 
been  held  forth  as  the  inspiring  cause ;  and 
those  societies,  or  phalanxes,  have  been  the 
least  successful  that  have  the  most  attempted 
to  dispense  with  this  element.  Mr.  Kaufmann 
accordingly  sets  out,  and  rightly,  by  consider- 
ing the  'Communism  of  the  Early  Christians ; ' 
then  *  The  Common  Life  of  the  Middle  Ages,' 
referring  to  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  'The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Lot ' — of  which 
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he  might  have  made  a  great  deal  more  ;  and 
then  "  Pre-reformation  Socialisms '  are  dealt 
with.  *  The  Moravian  Brotherhood,'  which  is 
simply  a  socialistic  society  with  a  dominating 
religious  basis,  is  next  considered  ;  and  after 
that  the  most  prominent  of  the  systems  of 
America.  In  the  chapters  on  ^Colleges  of 
Industry '  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion collected  into  little  space  relating  to  in- 
stitutions which  are  still  in  operation.  We 
cannot  dwell  on  the  subject ;  we  can  only 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Kaufmann's  handy 
and  accessible  volume,  where  he  will  find  the 
matter  treated  in  short  compass  by  a  man 
who  has  made  the  subject  a  life-study,  has  all 
the  facts  at  his  finger-ends,  and  sets  them 
forth  in  all  earnestness  and  good  order. 

The  Standard  of  Value.  By  Wiluam  Leigh- 
ton  Jordan,  F.R.G.S.  Third  Edition.  David 
Bogue. 

Beyond  affording  further  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  questions  of  the  standard 
of  value  and  of  bimetallism  in  association 
therewith  are  attracting  attention  and  occu- 
pying thought,  we  cannot  say  that  this  little 
work  strikes  us  as  of  much  moment.  The 
author  hails  from  Buenos  A}Tes,  and  the  fact 
of  a  third  edition  of  his  work  is — so  far  as  it 
goes — ^in  his  favour.  Beyond  that  we  have 
httle  to  say.  The  book  is  a  series  of  separate 
and  fugitive  essays  and  discussions,  bound 
together  by  the  circumstance  that  they  all 
deal  more  or  less  with  the  position  and  claims 
of  silver  to  be  rehabilitated  in  the  coinages  of 
the  world.  We  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Leighton 
Jordan  throws  any  new  light  on  the  subject. 
The  only  fresh  argument  we  can  find  in  his 
volume  is  that  national  debts  which  wert^  bor- 
rowed under  the  double  standard  cannot  be 
jkirly  paid  under  the  single,  seeing  that  the 
value  of  the  debt  is  thereby  largely  increased, 
and  it  is  unjust  to  throw  the  additional  bur- 
den upon  those  who  have  to  meet  it.  Most  if 
not  all  of  the  national  debts  have  been  bor- 
rowed under  the  double  standard,  and  (says 
our  author)  for  the  governments  of  the  world 
to  legislate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish  a 
gold  standard  instead  of  that  double  standard 
constitutes  the  most  gigantic  injustice  to- 
wards the  labouring  classes,  who  are  bur- 
dened with  those  debts,  that  has  ever  been 
recorded  throughout  the  history  of  the  world. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  an  exaggeration,  and 
we  are  unable  to  understand  how  it  can  be 
said  that  gold  and  silver  were  the  standard 
of  value  up  to  1873,  seeing  that  silver  ceased 
to  be  the  standard  in  England  in  1816.  'If 
Parliament,'  says  Mr.  Jordan,  *  had  a  right  to 
decree  the  legal  establishment  of  the  gold 
standard  just  after  our  immense  debt  of 
£850,000,000  had  been  borrowed  under  the 
legal  establishment  of  the  double  standard, 
then  a  future  Parliament,  returned  by  the 
debtors,  who  number  ten  or  twenty  to  one  as 
compared  with  the  creditors,  will  have  an 
equal  right  to  decree  a  legal  establishment  of 
a  silver,  a  copper,  or  a  pai)er  standard  ;  and 
thus  to  make  our  debt  of  little  value  to  the 
holders.'    There  Is  something  in  this,  but  it 


is  only  a  part  of  the  case,  and  we  do  not  find 
in  these  pages  any  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject  of  bimetallism  from  the  ground  of 
comprehensive  and  fundamental  principles- 

The  Nature  of  Positive  Law.  By  John  M. 
LiGHTW(X)D,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister- 
at-law.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Lightwood's  treatise,  in  one  resjiect, 
may  well  be  regarded  as  fitted  to  fill  a  gap  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  more  generally  accept- 
able if  the  treatment  had  been  broader  in  the 
outset  and  less  occupie<l  with  small  distinc- 
tions which  can  have  no  practical  ]>earing. 
His  labour  has  been  great,  and  has  i>erhap& 
l)een  exaggerated  by  his  mode  of  thought, 
which  occasionally  leads  him  neeillessly  to 
dwell  on  analogies  which  prove  little,  jis  in  his 
constant  comparison  of  jurisprudence  with 
mathematics  ;  while  the  constructive  or  his- 
torical, and  the  analytical  elements  have 
hardly  been  so  well  discriminated  and  kept 
apartas  they  might  have  been.  Such  writers 
as  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  '  Village  Commu- 
nities,' present  the  materials  by  which  the 
growth  of  law  at  certain  stages  may  be  stud- 
ied, that  is,  we  may  in  them  view  jurispru- 
•ience  in  its  historical  aspect,  or  in  process  of 
taking  scientific  form  ;  while  in  the  works  of 
Austin  (who  really  opened  up  the  way  in  our 
country)  and  Bentham,  we  are  led  to  view  it 
analytically,  and  to  discriminate  the  princi- 
ples that  "underlie  the  rules.  Mr.  Light- 
wood's  main  contention  is  that  jurisprudence 
is  simply  the  scientific  treatment  of  law  in 
any  form,  that  it  starts  from  a  basis  of  ac- 
tual rules  as  found  in  the  existing  systems  of 
law.  The  treatment  of  law  becomes  truly 
scientific  as  soon  as  jurists  learn  to  explain 
its  principles  upon  rational  grounds — a  mat- 
ter in  which  Roman  jurists  remain  the  most 
admirable  exami)le8,  which  Mr.  Lightwood 
illustrates  by  many  and  apt  references.  Juris- 
prudence, in  truth,  is  the  process  of  simplifica- 
tion by  ranging  all  cases  under  principles. 
At  first  law  is  purely  empirical,  a  chaos  of 
decisions ;  jurisprudence  begins  when  these 
are  discriminated,  and  has  attained  a  scienti- 
fic character  when  it  aims  at  apphing  rules 
to  correct  the  cases  of  injustice  which  arise 
from  mistakes  in  the  regulation  of  rights. 
*  Jurisprudence  has  a  double  function;  it 
must  continually  strive  to  set  the  rules  of  law 
by  truer  and  more  extensive  inductions  upon 
a  sounder  basis,  and  till  this  can  be  done  it 
must  consider  what  cases  are  sufliciently  im- 
portant to  deserve  immediate  aid  by  means 
oijus  singula  re,  or  by  a  rule  of  equity.'  An 
exhaustive  jurisprudence  must  apply  to  all, 
and  meet  the  si)ecialities  of  each  system  that 
mav  come  within  its  view.  The  historical 
may  thus  modify  the  analytical  process  at  any 
stage.  Thus  Austin's  jurisprudence  was  in- 
adequate to  account  for  or  to  meet  the  phases 
of  the  growth  of  law  as  revealed  to  us  in 
'  Village  Communities,'  and  Sir  Henr}'  Maine's 
work  has  comi>elled  a  fresh  scrutiny  of  scien- 
tific principles.  A  broader  ground,  in  a  word, 
had  to  be  sought.     Mr.  Cghtwood  submits 
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the  work  of  Austin  to  a  very  careful  analysis 
and  criticism,  as  he  does  also  the  principle  of 
utility  of  Bentham,  with  all  that  it  involves 
and  the  results  that  flow  from  it.  Were  it 
for  nothing  else  but  for  the  clear  and  vigor- 
ous criticism  he  has  applied  to  these  matters, 
his  work  would  be  welcome  and  of  undoubted 
value ;  but  he  has  shown  rare  power  in  grasp- 
ing facts  and  presenting  them  effectively  for 
his  purpose  in  his  chapter  on  *  Primitive  So- 
ciety ; '  and  *  of  sharp  historic  survey  and 
rapid  inference  in  *The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Pontiff.'  He  does  justice  to  *The  Modern 
German  School  of  Jurisprudence,'  to  which 
he  has  not  been  a  little  indebted.  *  The  Legal 
Aspect  of  the  Village  Community '  and  '  The 
Origin  of  Private  Rights,'  form  perhaps  the 
most  thoughtful  and  well-reasoned  portions 
of  the  work  :  the  various  steps  by  which  the 
idea  of  separate  ownership  arises  have  been 
traced  with  the  utmost  care  ;  and  in  such  a 
way  as  should  be  useful  and  suggestive  to 
students  of  law.  Notwithstanding  some 
faults,  Mr.  Lightwood  has  written  an  able 
book  and  one  which  can  be  conscientiously 
recommended  alike  for  its  well-collected  and 
weU-digested  facts,  and  for  its  speculative 
acumen  and  judicial  weight. 

Local  Qovemment.  By  M.  D.  Chalmers, 
M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

This  new  edition  to  the  *  English  Citizen ' 
series  was  much  wanted.  The  ignorance  ex- 
isting with  regard  to  the  system,  or  rather 
the  want  of  system,  in  our  local  government 
is  extraordinary,  and  it  may  be  that  *  where  ig- 
norance is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise;'  for  where 
there  is  so  much  to  excite  discontent,  it  may 
be  thought  well  by  some  to  leave  things  w^eU 
alone.  Mr.  Chalmers  tells  us  that  local  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  may  be  fitly  describ- 
ed as  *  consisting  of  a  chaos  of  areas,  a  chaos 
of  authorities,  and  a  chaos  of  rates.'  There 
is  literally  no  kind  of  solidarity.  Each  local- 
ity seems  to  proceed,  with  regard  to  most 
matters,  as  its  busybodies  choose  ;  the  direct 
control  of  the  central  board  being  most  in- 
adequate and  arbitrary,  though  it  does  very 
eflScient  work  in  certain  lines  to  which  it  spec- 
ially applies  itself.  Mr.  Chalmers  expresses 
his  conviction  that,  as  regards  rates,  the  Eng- 
lish surpass  every  other  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  in  their  patient  way  of  going 
on  paying  extravagant  sums  which  they 
know  quite  well  are  misspent,  or  spent 
recklessly.  The  real  character  and  scope  of 
parishes,  vestries,  boards  of  guardians,  work- 
houses, unions,  the  inquirer  will  find  defined 
here  with  great  perspicuity  and  grasp  ;  the 
constitution  of  boroughs  and  cities  ;  the  ma- 
chinery of  country  government,  sanitary  dis- 
tricts, school  districts,  highway  and  burial 
areas,  being  all  explained  clearly  and  con- 
cisely. It  is  astonishing  that  in  midst 
of  the  confusion  and  arbitrary  cross-pur- 
poses Mr.  Chalmers  should  have  managed 
to  proceed  by  so  clear  a  method.  This 
he  has  managed  to  do  in  great   measure  I 


by  clauses  or  formulas  of  exception,  which 
he  asks  the  reader  always  to  carry  in 
his  mind.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  book 
may  do  something  to  produce  that  more  gen- 
eral enlightenment  in  whose  atmosphere  re- 
formative legislation  becomes  possible,  so 
that  grievous  disparities  and  differences  may 
be  removed,  together  with  the  abuses  that  are 
always  found  associated  with  them.  Read- 
justment of  parishes,  for  one  thing,  would  be 
a  great  gain ;  and  if  that  were  followed  by 
complete  remodelment  of  the  poor  laws,  a 
great  deal  would  be  saved  to  the  hard-work- 
ing ratepayers  of  this  country. 


Education.  By  J.  Maclochlin,  P.G.R.C, 
late  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Education.    Elliot  Stock. 

Sclwol  Ma7iageinent :  including  a  General 
View  of  the  Work  of  Education.  With 
Some  Account  of  the  Intellectual  Faculties 
from  the  Teacher's  Point  of  View — Organ- 
ization, Discipline,  and  Moral  Training* 
By  Joseph  Langdon,  Lecturer  on  School 
Management,  &c. ,  in  the  Training  College, 
Saltley.     Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

To  systematize  education  is  now  the  order 
of  the  day.  Pedagogy  is  to  be  refined  Jnto 
the  sublimated  ideal  of  its  old  self.  Nothing 
is  to  be  left  to  nature,  all  is  to  be  reduced  to 
rule.  If  manuals,  written  with  the  fullest 
knowledge,  with  the  largest  experience,  and 
the  best  insight,  could  make  perfect  teachers, 
then  ought  we  to  be  near  to  the  borders  of  a 
new  Canaan  of  scholastic  life,  which,  if  it 
does  not  flow  literaDy  with  milk  and  honey, 
ought  at  least  to  be  metaphorically  bright 
with  fresh  streams  of  desire  and  joy.  Joy  is 
the  one  element  that  is  demanded,  and  which 
no  rule  can  aid  us  greatly  to  secure.  Goethe 
in  *  Wilhelm  Meister '  hit  on  a  true  principle 
when  he  made  music  the  foundation  of  all 
instruction,  because  in  music  the  youthful 
mind  could  not  but  take  pleasure  ;  and  from  it 
passage  was  easily  made  to  any  other  sub- 
ject. The  two  books  before  us  both  show 
how  high  we  have  reached  in  theory  towards 
laying  hold  on  Goethe's  principle.  Mr.  Mac- 
lochlin is  very  much  inclined  to  be  exact,  if 
not  over  methodic,  but  he  would  enlist  the 
aid  of  science  at  an  early  stage  to  make  the 
children  realize  and  feel  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  earth  and  sky,  and  of  the  familiar 
objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  *  Oh,'" 
said  Carlyle  on  one  occasion,  looking  up  to 
the  stars,  '  why  did  not  some  one  in  my  youth 
instruct  me  in  these  luminaries,  and  lead  me 
through  the  fields,  and  teach  me  the  lore  of 
plants  ? '  This  is  the  line  of  education  in  real 
and  living  things,  by  which  the  joy  and  free- 
dom of  the  youthful  mind  can  be  best  stimu- 
lated and  increased.  Mr.  Langdon's  book  of 
school  management — a  recent  addition  to  the 
Education  Library — is  a  modern  handbook 
of  pedagogy  in  the  old  sense.  He  deals  with 
every  imaginable  practical  point  with  the  air 
of  one  who  has  complete  faith  that  if  all  the 
directions  are  but  implicitly  attended  to,  all 
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the  results  sought  for  must  be  obtained.  He 
dwells  with  greatest  earnestness  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  study  of  the  character  of  each 
individual  scholar  by  the  teacher — a  most 
valuable  and  compendious  canon;  but  how 
shall  the  teacher  study  individual  character, 
unless  he  is  content  to  abnegate  the  ferule, 
and  follow  the  scholars  into  their  hours  of 
leisure  ?  As  a  means  for  this,  open-air  classes 
for  botany  and  geology  have  been  recom- 
mended, where  the  pupils  shall  be  free  to 
seek  what  they  most  desire,  and  yet  shall  not 
be  without  guidance  and  help.  The  part  of 
nature  in  education — nature  in  the  sense  that 
Wordsworth  meant  it — is  hardly  ever  suffi- 
ciently recognized.  Mr.  Langdon's  treatise 
is  severely  logical,  or  rather  perhaps  we 
should  say  psychological.  It  is  all  laid  out 
on  the  idea  that  the  various  functions  or 
faculties  can  be  detached  and  classified  ;  with 
scarcely  clear  enough  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  all  such  terms  are  handy  for  discussion  or 
abstract  treatment,  but  that  no  such  aljsolute 
divarication  exists  in  fact :  memorv  shades 
into  jad^ent,  judgment  into  imaiination, 
imagination  into  comparison,  and  so  on. 
Practical  teachers  will  find  books  so  thorough- 
going, complete,  and  carefully  written,  handy 
and  helpful ;  but  they  can  only  use  them 
wisely  when  they  read  not  for  guidance  so 
much  as  for  suggestion.  The  most  valuable 
portion  of  Mr.  Langdon^s  book  is  the  very 
clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  various  sys- 
tems. But  the  teacher  is  bom,  not  made  ; 
and  his  method  must  begin  with  himself,  and 
must  not  be  gathered  piecemeal  from  without. 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle.  Translated,  with 
an  Analysis  and  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  E.  0. 
Welldon,  M.A.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  perennial  force  and  freshness  of  the 
thoughts  and  speculations  of  Aristotle  con- 
tinue to  influence  men  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury almost  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  thir- 
teenth. Only  now  our  appreciation  is  freed 
from  the  fetters  of  Scholasticism,  as  we  try 
to  translate  the  great  conceptions  of  the 
Stagirite  into  our  own  modes  and  forms  of 
thought.  The  translator  of  the  scholarly 
work  before  us  is  at  least  possessed  of  that 
faculty  of  taking  trouble  which  Carlyle  used 
to  say  was  of  the  very  essence  of  genius,  and 
his  mind  is  possessed  by  the  author  and  writ- 
ings he  so  profoundly  admires.  This  trans- 
lation of  the  '  Politics '  Ls  the  work  of  a  ripe 
scholarship  and  much  of  laborious  thought 
And  inquiry.  It  is  only  an  instalment  of 
what  Mr.  Welldon  designs  to  do  on  the  same 
theme.  In  addition  to  the  translation,  and 
following  after  it,  he  hopes  to  prepare  a  com- 
mentary ;  and  that  in  turn  will  be  foUowed 
by  a  series  of  essays  on  subjects  connected 
with  it.  The  exceUcnt  way  in  which  the 
translation  has  been  accomplished  warrants 
the  hope  that  the  second  and  third  por- 
tions of  the  work  thus  contemplated  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  critical  estimates 
and  interpretations  of  the  great  Greek 
thinker. 


BELLES  LETTRE8,   POETRY,   AND  FICTION. 

American  Literature,  An  Historical  Sketch, 
1620-1880.  By  John  Nichol,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.   Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

Professor  Nichol  has  taken  a  careful  and 
generous  survey  of  a  wide  field.  It  was  im- 
possible within  his  limits  to  do  more  than  in- 
dicate boundaries  and  to  emphasize  leading 
characteristics :  any  approach  to  exhaustive 
criticism  of  individual  writers,  save  in  one  or 
two  exceptional  cases,  was  clearly  out  of  the 
question.  Yet  he  manages — and  this  is  the 
great  point — ^to  place  his  leading  men  on  the 
whole  in  a  true  perspective,  and  to  show 
them  in  their  historical  relation  and  signifi- 
cance. American  literature,  though  it  is  in 
itself  a  recent  thing,  like  every  other  national 
literature,  is  a  growth  with  its  roots  deep  in 
social  and  political  conditions  and  in  inherit- 
ed traditions.  Mr.  Freeman  has  recently 
shown  how  much  America  has  in  common 
with  England,  and  how  vain  it  is  in  the 
Americans  to  endeavour  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  great  part  that  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  old  country.  The  Puritan  ele- 
ment dominates  American  literature,  giving 
to  it  gravity  and  elevation,  and  this  is  found 
to  be  in  active  contest  with  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  experiment — an  open-eyed  and  self- 
conscious  inquisitiveness  and  appropriative- 
ness  which  would  fain  efface  some  of  the  old 
distinctions  on  which  Puritan  doctrine  rested. 
In  this  lies  the  source  of  the  highest  Ameri- 
can humour ;  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  Big- 
low  Papers  and  of  Artemus  Ward  as  it  is  of 
the  subtler,  more  wistful  humour — half- 
playful,  half-ironical — of  Hawthorne  and 
Holmes.  Mr.  Nichol,  if  not  in  set  critical 
terms,  yet  in  effect,  exhibits  this.  How  in- 
cisive and  suggestive  are  these  words  :  *  The 
Puritanism  of  older  days  has  taken  another 
shape  in  Emerson.  To  counterbalance  this 
hermit-like  spirit,  there  are  pieces  relating  to 
the  intercourse  of  men  with  each  other, 
showing  a  keen  observation  of  practical  life, 
and  weighing  its  gains  and  losses — sound 
worldly  wisdom  in  neat  quatrains,  and  a  few 
trumpet  calls  of  liberty.'  Mr.  Nicholas  char- 
acterizations of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and 
Thoreau  are  eminently  critical.  He  shows 
subtlety  in  dealing  with  what  is  projierly  the 
transcendental  movement,  and  with  even  the 
vagaries  to  which  it  gave  rise.  His  taste  is 
generous  enough  to  enable  him  to  do  justice 
to  *  Brook  Farm  : '  but  he  denies  that  these 
mingled  influences  have  found  their  fit  and 
full  mouth-piece  in  Walt  Whitman,  as  has 
been  claimed;  and  while  admiring  separate 
poems  and  passages,  he  discredits  Whitman 
as  the  '  poet  of  a  continent,'  the  representa- 
tive man  of  Democracy.  His  criticisms  of 
Poe  are  felicitous  and  fresh,  and,  in  opposi- 
tion to  much  that  has  been  written  recently, 
deserve  to  be  pondered.  Some  of  the  re- 
marks on  Thoreau  we  would  read  with  quali- 
fication. Did  Thoreau  subordinate  Chaucer 
to  the  ballads  ?  or  is  it  quite  correct  to  say 
that  of  mere  external  nature  his  prose  is  per- 
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haps  the  most  literal  rendering?  Thoreau 
would  hardly  have  recognized  the  truth  of 
this,  we  think,  as  an  absolute  not  unqualified 
statement,  as  he  constantly  asserted  that  it 
was  the  impression  and  not  the  fact  that 
profited :  hence  his  quarrel  with  strict  science. 
The  sections  on  Mr.  Lowell  and  Artemus 
Ward  are  judicious  and  enlightening;  and 
the  imitators  of  the  last — the  chartered  liber- 
tines of  American  humour — have  scant  jus- 
tice done  to  them. 

Considering  the  high  value  we  are  inclined 
to  set  on  this  work,  it  has  pained  us  now  and 
then  to  meet  in  its  pages  with  outbreaks  of 
acrid  and  petty  personality  and  small  irrita- 
tion.    What  good  can  it  do  at  this  time  of 
day  to  de^  in  half  innuendo  with  newspaper 
criticisms  on  'Britannica  Encyclopsedia '  es- 
says of  seven  years  ago  ?    What  good  can  it 
do  needlessly  and  covertly  to  attack  an  old 
man  like  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  now  retired 
from  the  fight  and  nigh  to  his  end,  and  to 
run  the  risk  of  inflicting  gratuitous  pain  by 
recaUing  things  which,  if  they  were  mistakes, 
the  world  has  consented  to  condone  in  view 
of  undoubted  service  rendered  to  it  ?   We  are 
not  without  a  guess  at  the  causes  of  the  sense 
of  injury  Professor  Nichol  feels;    but  the 
dignity  which  kept  him  silent  for  so  many 
years  should  have  sufficed  to  seal  his  lips  and 
to  restrain  his  pen,  when  those  who  have 
given  him  offence  are  helpless  and  feeble. 
His  own  fame  and  that  of   his  venerated 
father  are  quite  secure.     Professor  Nichol, 
too,  is  sometimes  very  severe  on  his  contem- 
poraries for  small  errors.    But  he  is  not  him- 
self altogether  immaculate.    What,  for  in- 
stance, is  his  authority  for  saying  that  Nova- 
lis,  like  Newman,  returned  to  the  fold  of 
Rome?    Novalis  remained  a  Protestant  to 
the  end,  and  Tieck,  at  the  time  when. he 
seemed  to  be  moving  towards  Borne  himself, 
is  convicted  of  having  tampered  with  MSS. 
to  make  it  appear  that  Novalis  leaned  to 
Rome  more  than  he  ever  did.    And,  then, 
why  does  Professor  Nichol  uniformly  print 
*  The  Old  Home,'  when  he  refers  to  '  Our 
Old  Home,'  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;   and 
why  does  *  Monte  Cristo'   become  *  Monte 
CAristo ; '  and  why  does  he  spoil  that  beauti- 
ful pathetic  allegory  of  Thoreau  in  *  Walden,' 
about  the  hotmd  and  the  bay-horse  and  the 
turtle-dove,  on  whose  trail  he  said  he  still 
was,  by  printing  *  trades '  instead  of  *  tracks,' 
and  malung  nonsense  of  poetry  ?    We  might 
mention  many  more  cases  of  the  same  kind, 
but  such  lists  are  not  profitable,  save  as  mere 
corrections  for  the  printer.    Let  Mr.  Nichol 
refrain  from  dipping  his  pen  in  such  long- 
distilled  gall  any  more,  and  his  silence  will 
be  fuller  of  reproof  than  his  words  can  ever 
be,  and  his  books  more  worthy  of  the  future 
for  which  he  waits. 


The  Maclise  Picture  Galley ;  or,  Illustrious 
Literary  Charojcters.  With  Memoirs  Bio- 
graphical, Critical,  Bibliographical,  and 
Anecdotal,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  of 
the  Former  Half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  Eighty-five 
Portraits.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

This  handsome  volume  is  full  of  interest. 
The  celebrated  drawings  of  Maclise,  which 
formed  the  Fraser  Gallery  of  Portraits,  pre- 
serve not  only  the  forms  and  features  of  many 
of  the  great  lights  of  a  past  generation,  but 
they  were  full  of  character :  and  sometimes, 
by  a  fine  touch  of  caricature,  emphasized  the 
type  without  destroying  the  portrait.  The 
original  publication  and  its  successors  have 
long  been  exhausted  and  are  very  scarce,  and 
though  the  present  reproduction,  which  is  a 
reduction  very  skilfully  done,  will  not  satisfy 
critics  and  experts,  it  will  be  a  prize  to  the 
new  generation.  The  portraits  are  always 
vigorous  and  incisive  without  being  coarse — 
Maclise's  victory  lay  in  that.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  portraits  of  Cobbett,  Molesworth, 
Maginn,  and  Carlyle,  and  he  wiU  admit  this, 
and  still  more  fully  after  studying  Sydney 
Smith,  Godwin,  and  Goethe.  The  ladies,  es- 
pecially Miss  Mitford  and  Lady  Morgan,  are 
inimitable.  Too  high  praise  can  hardly  be 
given  to  the  memoirs,  which  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  much  research  and  great  care,  and 
are  biographies  in  essence.  A  little  dispro- 
portion as  to  length  may  sometimes  be  felt, 
but  we  detect  scarcely  any  other  fault.  The 
lives  of  Godwin,  Oharles  Lamb,  Coleridge, 
Bulwer-Lytton,  and  Disraeli,  are  models.  We 
observe  some  errors — the  article  on  'Whit- 
man,' in  the  *  Contemporary  Review'  for 
December,  1875,  was  not  by  Professor  Baynes, 
but  by  Peter  Bayne,  LL.D.,  and  we  are  doubt- 
ful if  it  quite  accomplished  all  that  Mr.  Bates 
asserts.  This  is  only  a  specimen  of  many 
small  slips.  But  in  spite  of  these  Mr.  Bates 
has  succeeded  ;  he  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive always,  and  seldom  misses  a  good  thing. 
The  literary  gossip  of  the  whole  century  seems 
to  have  been  ransacked. 

A  Dictiofiary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
Edited  by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 

After  a  somewhat  protracted  interval  this 
new  instalment  of  Sir  George  Grove's  *  Dic- 
tionary of  Music '  has  appeared  ;  like  the  last, 
a  double  number,  but  unlike  it  in  containing 
no  biographical  articles  of  the  first  import- 
ance. Notwithstanding  this,  the  current 
number  does  not  carry  us  very  far  forward, 
only  extending,  in  fact,  from  SK  to  SU.  The 
part  opens  with  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rock- 
stro's  contribution  on  *  Sketches,'  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  any  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  the  subject,  less  space 
might  well  have  been  devoted  to  Schubert's 
sketches  for  his  Symphony  in  E  (No.  7),  con- 
sidering that  it  has  been  recently  performed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  filled  up  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bamett.  Passing  by  a  short  notice  of  Henry 
Smart,  an  account  of  musical  boxes  (given 
under   the  unexpected   heading   of    'Snuff 
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Box  ^)y  and  an  interesting  article  on  Solfeggio, 
we  reach  a  learned  and  comprehensive  account 
of  Solmization,  known  chiefly  in  recent  times 
in  connection  with  HuUah's  Tonic  Sol-fa  sys- 
tem.   This  notice  is  also  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Rockstro,  whose  contributions  take  up  a  dis- 
proportionate part  of  the  Dictionary.   To  this 
succeeds  the  best  technical  article  in  the  part 
—one  on  the  Sonata,  by  Mr.  Hubert  Parry, 
which    occupies    twenty-eight   pages.      The 
writer,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  quadra- 
syllables  and  diffusiveness,  gives  a  really  in- 
teresting account  and  analysis  of  the  Sonata 
from  the  time  of  Corelli  to  that  of  Rubenstein, 
giving  in  the  course  of  the  article  a  much 
fairer  estimate  of  Hummel  than  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  this  dictionary.  This  is  followed  by 
a  much  longer  contribution  on  the  more  gen- 
erally interesting  subject  of  Song,  by  Mrs. 
Wodehouse.  The  writer  adopts  the  geograph- 
ical classification,  which  is  almost  unavoida- 
ble ;  she  is  much  better  in  treating  of  the 
earHer  than  of  the  later  stages  of  the  subject ; 
in  the  section  on  modem  I^glish  song,  more 
especially,  Mrs.  "Wodehouse  lets  her  prejudices 
appear  somewhat  too  markedly.    An  elabor- 
ate account  of  the  Spinet  brings  us  to  the  two 
most  important  biographical  articles  in  the 
number.      The    former — that  on  Spohr — ^has 
been  entrusted  to  the  very  competent  hands 
of  Herr  Paul  David,  and  the  result  is  a  capital 
notice.    Concise  (a  virtue  not  usually  to  be 
attributed  to  the  writers  in  this  dictionary) 
and  eulogistic,  Herr  David  is  yet  exceedingly 
discriminating — and  discrimination  is,    per- 
haps, more  needed  in  writing  of  Spohr  than 
of  most  of  the  great  musicians.  Treated  forty 
years  ago  as  a  composer  of  the  first  rank,  the 
equal  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  he  has 
been  relegated  to  his  proper  place — one  of  the 
first  writers  of  the  second  rank ;  and  more 
than  this  Herr  David  does  not  claim  for  him. 
The  other  biographical  article — ^that  on  Spon- 
tini — is  somewhat  long  for  the  subject  musi- 
cally; biographically  it  is  most  interesting, 
and  claims  to  be  the  first  adequate  treatment 
its  subject  has  received.    Dr.  Stainer  has  a 
well-deserved  notice;  that  on  Dr.  Stanford 
might  well  have  been  longer,  considering  the 
honourable  place  he  is  making  for  himself  in 
the  history  of  English  music.    There  is  a  very 
interesting   notice  of   that  curious  mortal, 
Steibelt,  and  a  rather  superfluous  catalogue 
of  his  works.    Passing  over  two  short  notices 
of  our  English  Storace  and  of  Stradella,  we 
come  to  an  account  of  Stradivari  and  his  vio- 
lins, which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  although 
the  writer  has  found  it  impossible  to  give  a 
list  of    those  now    in    existence.     Johann 
Strauss  receives  treatment  somewhat  beyond 
his  merits,  one  would  think,  considering  the 
low  opinion  of   Offenbach  expressed    in  a 
former  part  of  the  dictionary.    There  really 
is  little  difference  between  the  two.    A  short 
account  of  Strict  Counterpoint  comes  in  here, 
instead  of  in  its  proper  place — ^under  the  head 

*  Counterpoint'    Articles  on  *  Subject'  and 

*  Suite '  (the  latter  a  very  good  one,  again 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Parry,  but  more  concise) 
bring  us  to  a  notice  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
eulogistic,  and  giving,  we  should  imagine,  the 


first  printed  list  of  his  compositions.  The  list 
of  his  tunes  is  not  complete  :  thus  the  tune 

*  Carrow '  was  composed  for  the  Congregation- 
al Psalmist.  But  surely  the  ^  bald  rigidity  of  a 
dictionary  article '  is  not  the  place  to  express 
rei>eated  exhortations  to  its  subject  to  com> 
pose  a  higher  class  of  music  !  Aji  article  on 
the  old  English  Bound,  ^  Sumer  is  icumen  in* 
— which,  let  us  hope,  will  not  be  carried  far 
into  the  next  number — brings  the  part  to  a 
close.  A  recommendation  of  the  mctionaiy 
is  hardly  necessary  ;  it  has  been  recognized 
by  all  musical  students  as  invaluable. 

The  Student^s  Cydopadia  qf  Universal 
Knowledge,  A  Scientific  and  Popular 
Treasury  of  Useful  Information.  Vols.  V.  - 
YI.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

These  volumes  compilete  by  far  the  cheapest 
of  the  publications  of  its  class.  It  is,  as  we 
have  informed  our  readers,  a  republication  of 

*  the  Globe  Oyclopcedia.'  Time  works  rapid 
changes,  but  a  cyclopsedia  can  scarcely  be  re- 
written every  f  pur  or  five  years.  Most  of  the 
articles  are  written  up  to  1878,  some  of  them 
to  1882.  Some  of  the  notices  however  are 
belated.  Thus  the  population  statistics  are 
those  of  the  census  of  1871 ;  Dean  Stanley's 
death  is  not  recorded.  The  information 
is  clearly  and  concisely  conveyed,  and  includes 
almost  every  department  of  useful  knowled^, 
special  attention  having  been  given  to  bio- 
graphy, geography,  &c.  As  a  companion  to 
the  literary  man's  desk,  we  have  found  it  use- 
ful, as  containing  items  of  out-of-the-way  in- 
formation about  common-place  things.  The 
work  does  not,  like  the  Encyclopeedia  Britan- 
nica,  give  exhaustive  essays  as  articles,  but  it 
gives  compendlums  of  information,  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  students  and  to  households  of  modest 
means. 

The  Parchment  Library.  Tlie  Sonnets  qf 
John  Milton.    Edited  by  Mark  Pattison. 

Shakespeare^ s  Works,  Vols.  X.,  XI.  Eegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Mark  Pattison  has  made  %  careful  study 
of  Milton's  Sonnets,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  of 
sonnet  literature  generally,  tracing  out  with 
the  utmost  cafe  the  development  of  that  form 
of  poetry.  Wyatt  and  Surrey  first  made  it 
familiar  in  English  ;  and,  though  it  threat- 
ened collapse  under  the  loose  example  of 
Shakspere,  Milton  re-established  it  in  propria 
/orwMi,  and  Wordsworth  wisely  followed  up 
the  line.  As  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  well  points 
out,  in  his  very  exhaustive  and  almost  too 
technical  introduction,  the  form  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  sonnet ;  its  laws  are  not  merely 
conventional  laws,  but  have  gradually  arisen 
out  of  the  nature  of  things — they  have  evolved 
themselves  out  of  the  idea  of  the  poem« 
These  points  he  admirably  enforces  and  illus- 
trates in  such  a  manner  as  should  effectively 
discredit  all  those  exercises  in  verse  consisting 
of  fourteen  lines  irregularly  ranged,  such  as 
we  have  only  too  liberally  had  from  writers 
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like  the  lace  Dr.  Monsell  and  Professor 
Blackie.  These  were  in  no  sense  sonnets. 
The  completeness  of  the  sonnet  structure  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  truth  and  correctness 
of  its  component  parts  :  first  two  quatrains, 
then  two  tercets — the  last  two  lines  not  rhym- 
ing together  nor  forming  an  epigram,  which 
is  destructive  to  true  unity  and  effect.  Mr. 
Mark  Pattison's  industry  has  enabled  him  to 
collect  round  each  of  the  sonnets  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  and  curious  informa- 
tion, which  he  has  added  in  the  form  of  notes. 
In  the  Italian  sonnets,  he  appends  several 
translations  by  English  writers,  as  well  as  a 
literal  translation  by  himself ;  but  he  has  not 
by  any  means  given  the  best  translations 
which  exist  in  English,  nor  has  he  presented 
in  his  notes  all  that  is  to  be  found  worthy  of 
preservation  connected  with  them.  But  that 
were  perhaps  to  expect  too  much — only,  in 
some  cases,  choice  has  not,  we  think,  been 
exercised.  There  is,  however,  so  much  that 
is  new  and  substantive  in  this  beautiful  vol- 
ume that  it  must,  we  think,  form  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  exquisitely  tasteful 
*  Parchment  library.' 

As  this  edition  of  Shakspere  is  without  note 
or  comment,  and  we  are  simply  informed  that 
the  text  of  Delins  has  been  mainly  followed, 
we  can  only  chronicle  the  successive  volumes 
as  they  appear,  and  repeat  the  expression  of 
our  admiration  of  the  admirable  printing, 
paper,  and  general  *  get-up,'  which  make  this 
the  gem  of  pocket  editions  of  Shakspere. 

The  PoeVs  Birds.  By  Phil  Robinson,  Au- 
thor of  '  Noah's  Ark,'  *  Under  the  Punkah,' 
&c.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Phil  Robinson  has  taken  up  a  most  at- 
tractive subject,  and  has  come  near  to  writing 
a  delightful  book.  He  has  shown  persever- 
ance and  industry  in  his  researches,  and  really 
has  not  missed  much  of  significance  in  the 
ground  which  he  has  traversed.  He  has 
proved  how  conventional  in  many  respects 
the  poets  have  been  in  following  the  crowd  to 
.speak  evil  of  the  feathered  trib^,  when  there 
was  much  of  good  to  be  said.  *  Poetry,' 
Novalis  averred,  *  was  the  desire  to  be  every- 
where at  home  ; '  but  certainly  the  poets  have 
failed  in  making  themselves  at  home  amongst 
many  of  the  denizens  of  the  air,  and  repeat 
the  grossest  errors  and  stupidities.  Mr.  Phil 
Robinson's  remarks  on  the  ostrich,  the  eagle, 
and  the  raven  are  particularly  happy,  and  to 
the  point.  He  also  does  justice  to  the  owl, 
and  we  could  almost  have  wished  that  he  had 
made  more  of  the  fact  that  the  owl  is  not  so 
exclusively  the  bird  of  night  as  the  poets 
make  him.  He  can  do  a  little  service  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night,  and  will  beat  a  hedge  in 
a  dull  autumn  afternoon  with  not  a  little  dis- 
crimination and  success.  The  present  writer, 
as  well  as  Professor  Wilson  ana  Mr.  Watkins, 
has  frequently  witnessed  this  phenomenon  on 
the  part  of  the  barn-door  owl.  Shakspere 
was  not  so  far  out  when  he  made  the  owl  ap- 
pear in  the  streets  of  Rome  at  noonday, 
though  he  made  him  supernaturally  profitable 
.  also.    There  are  some  modem  poets  to  whom 


Mr.  Robinson  has  not  referred,  and  who  have 
shown  direct  and  faithful  observation  of  na- 
ture. Passing  over  Tennyson  and  the  Brown- 
ings, to  whom  he  hardly  pays  due  attention, 
we  wish  he  had  made  some  reference  to 
Thomas  Aird,  who  has  done  justice  both 
to  the  owl  and  to  the  raven.  With 
his  ■  fine  sympathy  and  deep  nature-in- 
stinct, Aird  was  a  true  observer,  and 
never  wrote  a  line  that  was  conventional. 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  too,  has  observed  birds, 
and  has  embodied  in  his  verse  successfully 
some  fresh  facts  regarding  them.  We  re- 
member some  apt  lines  on  the  kingfisher. 
There  are  other  poets,  too,  whom  we  could 
name.  But  a  work  like  this  perfects  itself  as 
editions  are  demanded,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Robinson  will  soon  have  the  chance, 
of  which  all  authors  are  ambitious,  to  supply 
omissions  and  to  rectify  mistakes  and  mis- 
prints, of  which  there  are  a  goodly  number. 
He  has  laid  a  good  and  broad  foundation  on 
which  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  to  be  built. 

The  Quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam.  The 
Persian  Text,  with  an  English  Verse  Trans- 
lation. By  E.  H.  Whinfield,  M.A.,  late  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Triibner  and 
Co. 

Omar  Khayyam  is  not  now  introduced  to 
English  readers  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Quaritch  published  some  years  ago  a 
representative  collection  of  Rubais^  which 
had  reached  a  third  edition  in  1874,  showing 
that  there  is  in  our  country  a  certain  public 
for  such  literature.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Triib- 
ner has  added  a  whole  volume  of  Quatrains 
to  his  *  Oriental  Series '  proves  that  the  taste 
has  grown  and  not  diminished  during  the 
past  few  years.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  a  legi- 
timate inference  from  the  issue  of  such  a 
handsome  volume  as  that  now  before  us. 
Mr.  Whinfield  has  carefully  collated  the  MS. 
texts  of  Khayyam,  as  well  as  iranslated  the 
Quatrains.  The  texts,  it  seems,  vary,  and 
there  is  no  textus  receptiis.  Mr.  Whinfield's 
Persian  version  may  now  perhaps  stand  for 
that.  Clearly  he  has  spared  no  labour.  His 
translation  is  vigorous,  good  English,  but 
somewhat  lacks  music  and  subtlety.  The 
bulk  of  the  book  is  not  of  a  character  to  take 
our  taste.  It  is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  wine 
and  pleasure,  with  a  dash  of  fatalism  and  of 
revolt  against  Providence — a  kind  of  pessi- 
mism which  is  not  antagonistic  to  self-indul- 
gence, but,  in  fact,  encourages  it.  *  Let  us^ 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'  Omar 
Khayyam  was  the  Anacreon  of  Persia.  We 
learn  that  he  was  read  in  Greek  lore,  of  which 
fact  his  poems  bear  witness ;  and  he  was  an 
aUegorist,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  when  he 
means  exactly  what  he  says,  or  when  he  re- 
fines. Later  Sufis  find  high  teaching  in  some 
of  his  most  sensualistic  utterances.  Mr.  Whin- 
field, in  his  preface,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Omar  and  a  discriminating  analysis  of  his 
poetry.  Interspersed  with  Omar's  praises  of 
wine  and  pleasure,  we  come  on  wise  saws 
and  penetrating  glances  into  life  and  faith. 
Here  are  a  few  examples : — 
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*  Thy  body  is  a  tent,  where  harbourage 
The  Sultan  Spirit  takes  for  one  brief  age ; 

When  he  departs,  comes  the  tent-pitcher, 
Death, 
Strikes   it,    and    onward    moves  another 
stage.  * 

And  again — 

*  Oh,  threats  of  hell  and  hopes  of  Paradise, 
One  thing  at  least,  is  certain— <Aw  life  flies. 

One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  lies  : 
The  flower  that  once  has  blown  for  ever 
dies. 

*  Strange,  is  it  not?   that  of  the  myriads 

who 
Before  us  pass  the  door  of  darkness  through, 

Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  road, 
Which,  to  discover,  we  must  travel  too. 

*  ♦  *  * 

*  I  sent  my  soul  thro'  the  Invisible 
Some  letters  of  that  after-life  to  spell ; 

And  yet  my  soul  returned  to  me. 
And  answered,  **  I  myself  am  heaven  and 
hell." 

*  Heaven  but  the  vision  of  fulfilled  desire, 
And  hell  the  shadow  of  a  sinless  fire ; 

Lost  in  the  darkness  into  which  ourselves 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire.* 

The  Suppliant  Maidens  cf  .Sschyltts,  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  £.  D.  A. 
MoRSHEAD,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Win- 
chester College,  and  late  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxf  onl.  Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and 
Co. 

Mr.  Morshead  has  done  a  service  to  litera- 
ture in  this  most  careful  and  musical  render- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  pathe- 
tic of  Greek  dramas.  Keen  discussions  have 
taken  place  among  scholars  as  to  the  date  of 
the  play.  Mr.  Morshead  inclines  to  regard  it 
as  youthful,  and  in  his  postscript  he  ably 
urges  the  text  and  other  reasons  for  this. 
We  are  not  at  one  with  him  in  this,  but  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  those  scholars  who 
place  it  after  the  *  Persians,'  *  The  Seven  who 
fought  against  Thebes,'  and  *  Prometheus 
Bound.'  For  this,  had  we  space,  we  could 
give  some  reasons  derived  from  internal  evi- 
dence. But  our  most  pressing  duty  now  is  to 
set  forth  the  great  merits  of  this  translation. 
Generally,  it  is  simple,  graceful,  carrying 
over  into  English  something  of  the  grave, 
calm,  order  and  lucid  flow  of  the  Greek. 
Only  we  notice  in  the  strophes  that,  in  order 
to  gain  a  certain  fulness  of  theatrical  effect, 
Mr.  Morshead  has  become  diffuse.  Hence, 
we  think,  all  such  aims  are  likely  to  be  more 
or  less  failures.  And  why  does  Mr.  Morshead 
not  plainly  mark  off  the  strophes  and  anti- 
strophes  ;  this  would  be  at  least  a  great  aid 
to  the  English  reader,  and  relieve  the  page 
to  the  eye.  One  small  criticism  we  must  in- 
dulge. For  a  good  reason,  which  Mr.  Mors- 
head will  readily  guess,  we  do  not  consider 
these  lines  as  equal  for  fidelity  and  grace  to 
the  bulk  of  this  work — 


*  And  now  on  her  I  call. 
Mine  ancestress^  who  far  on  Egypt's  shore 

A  heifer's  semblance  wore, 
A  maiden  once,  by  Hera's  malice  changed/ 

STiakspeare^s  Historical  Plays.  Roman  and 
English.  With  Revised  Text,  Introduc- 
tions, and  Notes — Glossarial,  Critical,  and 
Historical.  By  Charles  Wordsworth, 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Vol.  III. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Bishop  Wordsworth  here  presents  us  with 
the  conclusion  of  his  revised  *  Historical  Plays 
of  Shakspeare,'  prepared  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  two  earlier  volumes  noticed  in  our 
last  number.  This  third  volume  contains 
King  Henry  VI.,  King  Richard  III.,  and 
King  Henry  VIII.  The  text  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rigorous  scrutiny  as  those 
which  went  before,  and  the  notes  are  full 
and  careful.  In  an  introduction,  Dr.  Words- 
worth defends  himself  against  such  critics  as 
Professor  Dowden  and  Professor  Lewis  Camp- 
bell respecting  some  of  his  emendations.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  only  fair  constant- 
ly to  keep  purpose  in  view :  at  the  same  time 
we  must  say,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  lines 
modified  and  weakened  in  the  response  of 
Portia  to  Brutus  in  *  Julius  Caosar '  (ii.  i.  299), 
we  can  hardly  think  the  emendation  justified. 
If  the  speech  is  admitted  at  all,  any  explana- 
tion of  it  to  the  young  will  touch  the  exact 
point  which  the  plain  term  used  by  Shak- 
speare so  exactly  covers.  Yon  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  idea  of  contrast  inwoven  in  the  text. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  well  to  err  on 
the  safe  side  in  such  matters. 

Croums  and  Coronations,  A  History  of  Re- 
galia, By  WiLUAM  Jones,  F.8.A.J  Author 
of  *  Finger  Ring  Lore,'  'Credulities,  Past 
and  Pr^nt,'  £d.,  &c.  With  Ninety-one 
niustrations.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Jones,  whose  former  works  attested 
careful  research  in  out-of-the-way  comers, 
and  a  happy  style  of  writing,  has  here  added 
to  his  claims  on  our  gratitude.  Crowns  and 
Coronations  is  a  wide  subject;  and  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  written  *  A  History  of 
Regalia;'  but  he  has  presented  us  with  the 
curiosities  and  salient  points  of  the  subject  in 
a  light  and  popular  style,  suited  as  much  for 
the  general  reader  as  for  the  student.  It  is 
odd  to  find  that  crowns,  in  the  strict  sense, 
are  comparatively  modem  affairs.  The  dia- 
dem, or  fillet,  or  circlet,  was  that  which  ob- 
tained in  earlier  times  among  Jews  and 
Greeks  alike.  It  was  not  only  a  symbol  as- 
sumed at  high  state  ceremonies,  but  was  worn 
on  ordinary  occasions.  With  it  on  their  heads 
kings  went  to  war  and  delivered  judgment. 
Mr.  Jones  might  have  said  much  more  of  lau- 
reation  and  its  relation  to  crowned  heads — 
an  article  on  this  subject  in  an  early  number 
of  'St.  Paul's  Magazine'  might  have  been 
quoted.  History  has  been  well  ransacked, 
and  also  books  of  heraldry ;  and  we  are  told 
much  of  coronets  and  mitres,  as  well  as  of 
royal  crowns.  More  space  has,  of  course, 
been  given  to  English  than  to  foreign  coro- 
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nations  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  have  been 
noted.  China,  India,  and  Africa  are  alluded 
to  ;  but  Mexico  is  inadequately  done.  Due 
space  has  been  given  to  Cetchwayo  and  other 
barbarous  sovereigns.  The  drawings  of 
crowns  and  coronets,  and  the  details  respect- 
ing existing  regalia,  will  do  much  to  recom- 
mend the  book  to  others  beside  antiquarians. 

MINOR  POEMS. 

A  Threefold  Cord.  Poems  by  Three 
Friends.  Edited  by  George  Mac  Donald. 
(Chelsea ;  W.  Hughes.)  Mr.  George  Mac 
Donald  introduced  into  'Robert  F^coner' 
some  poems  which  he  told  us  were  not  his 
own,  though  they  were  his  property.  These 
we  recognize  reprinted  here,  together  with 
some  from  his  own  pen,  and  others  from  a 
third  hand — that  of  a  friend.  The  prelimi- 
nary sonnet  makes  it  clear  that  George  Mac 
Donald^s  brother,  who  died  young,  was  a  poet 
of  fine  quality,  individual,  sweet,  and  Irue, 
with  lyrical  intensity,  close  sympathy  with 
nature,  and  rare  command  of  metrical  re- 
sources, *  The  Three  Friends '  are  indeed  a 
trio  of  kindred  souls.  The  poems  might 
almost  have  been  written  by  one  person. 
Even  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  new  exercises  in  the 
Scottish  dialect  do  not  call  for  qualification 
of  this  statement  any  more  than  do  the  ron- 
dels and  rondeaus  with  which  we  are  favoured, 
and  which  prove  anew  that  these  forms  may 
be  made  suitable  for  dignified  and  serious 
themes  by  men  of  genius.  Artifice  is  here 
however  of  less  account  than  fine  fancy,  fer- 
vour, fantasy,  and  wealth  of  imaginative 
suggestion.  In  these  qualities  this  l^autiful 
little  volume  is  rich.  Many  who  do  not  pro- 
fess themselves  poetry-lovers  will  cherish  it 
for  its  vein  of  high  teaching ;  but  for  poetry- 
lovers  it  will  have  a  double,  if  not  indeed  a 
threefold,  charm. 

Sei^apion,  and  other  Poems.  By  Justin  H. 
McCarthy.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  The  dra- 
matic poem  which  gives  its  title  to  this  vol- 
ume is  as  remarkable  for  its  dramatic  bold- 
ness of  intention  as  for  the  finish  and  sweet- 
ness of  its  blank  verse.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
exhibit  Christianity  in  contact  with  the 
waning  powers  of  heathenism  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Julian  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
have  a  mixed  company  of  Romans  and  others, 
who  deliver  themselves  of  their  convictions  as 
against  Serapion,  who  pleads  for  the  one  true 
God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Lalage,  the 
heroine,  is  represented  with  great  delicacy 
and  deftness.  Although  there  are  touches 
that  look  youthful  here  and  there,  we  have 
whole  passages  which  are  simply  delightful 
for  flow  and  finish,  and  yet  there  is  a  distinct 
note  discriminating  the  one  speaker  from  the 
other — a  thing  which  it  is  so  diflBcult  to  attain 
in  blank  verse — so  difficult  that  through  lack 
of  it  Mr.  Tennyson  has  decidedly  failed  in  his 
dramas.  The  situation  is  really  well  managed 
when  Lalage  challenges  Ecdicius  to  stake  his 
wealth  against  her  wit.  *  Ibycus '  is  a  piece 
in  the  Greek  manner — quaint,  simple,  with  a 
low  pathos  of  its  own  centring  in  the  close. 
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With  *  Mimnermus  '  we  are  not  so  much 
impressed  ;  but  *  Brynhilda '  is  fuU  of 
music  and  beauty.  Some  of  the  sonnets 
are  finished,  and  marked  by  thought 
and  fancy.  In  a  word,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  a 
fair  share  of  the  poet's  endowments.  Had 
he  not  vowed  himself  to  the  service  of  other 
muses,  he  might  have  been  a  power  in  song. 

T?ie  Book  of  Dreams,  By  Harriett 
Eleanor  Hamilton  King,  Author  of  *The 
Disciples,'  *  Aspromonte,'&c.  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co.)  Many  readers  and  ad- 
mirers of  Mrs.  King's  former  volumes  will 
heartily  welcome  and  treasure  this  one.  It 
shows  fertile  poetic  conceptions,  chastened 
fancy,  and  rare  suggestive  imaginative  power. 
A  mystic  slumberous  quietude  broods  over 
the  book ;  but  its  melody  pierces  now  and 
then  to  the  core — a  touch  of  human  nature 
comes  with  the  more  effect  from  the  remote- 
ness and  refined  spiritual  atmosphere  in 
which  it  is  wrapt.  The  *Blue  Distance,' 
'  Remembered  Paths,'  and  *  A  Holiday '  par- 
ticularly bear  this  out.  *  A  Palace '  shows 
great  mastery  in  metrical  resources  in  one 
respect.  But  the  gem  of  the  little  volume, 
in  our  judgment,  is  *  Four  Watches,'  in  which 
the  waiting  lover  finds  the  nearer  and  nearer 
approach  of  the  beloved  one  prophesied  by 
the  flowers  in  turn — Apple-blossom,  Roses, 
Orange-blossom,  and  Passion  Flower.  It  is 
original  and  musical  and  beautiful.  ^A 
Midsununer  Day's  Dream '  has  some  fine 
lines,  but  as  a  whole  it  fails  to  satisfy  us  like 
some  of  the  short  pieces,  notably  a  '  Moon- 
light Rise,'  which  is  full  of  life  and  colour. 

FOems,  By  J.  B.  Selkirk,  Author  of 
'Ethics  and  Esthetics  of  Modem  Poetry,' 
*  Bible  Truths  with  Shakesperian  Parallel,' 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)  Mr.  J.  B. 
SelMrk,  whose  designation  intimates  more 
than  it  bears  on  the  surface,  has  already 
proved  to  us  his  insight  and  sensitiveness  by 
various  chapters  of  criticism.  His  critical 
bent,  however,  shows  rather  clearly  in  his 
poetry.  Through  the  sheen  of  his  verse  we 
can  almost  always  catch  sight  of  the  silver 
thread  of  reminiscence.  Not  that  he  is  with- 
out original  impression  and  strong  motive, 
but  that  he  hardly  trusts  them  enough  to  let 
them  find  a  completely  independent  pathway 
for  themselves.  *  Retreat  in  Yarrow '  is  bet- 
ter than  the  others,  because  the  form  is  less 
familiar  to  us  in  connection  with  the  theme. 
With  this  exception  these  Yarrow  Poems, 
which  are  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  vol- 
ume, are  all  suggestive,  by  their  form  even, 
of  great  originals — such  as  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  and  Shairp.  There  are  lines  and  even 
verses  which  we  almost  feel  as  if  w^e  had  read 
before,  and  which  we  cannot  help  wishing  were 
absent,  as,  for  example,  this,  for  its  rhythm 
and  feminine  rhymes,  if  no  more — 

'  What  secret  to  the  inner  ear, 

What  happier  message  was  it  bringing ; 
With  more  of  hope,  and  less  of  fear, 

Than  men  dare  mix  with  earthly  singing'^ ' 

Were  it  not  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Selkirk,  through 
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long  residence,  has  formed  a  true  love  for 
BoMer  ballad,  and  possesses  a  really  strong 
imagination,  touched  by  the  romance  of  it,  we 
fear  it  would  fare  ill  with  him.  His  true 
powers  are  better  seen  in  some  of  the  other 
pieces —though  it  must  be  said  that  Yarrow 
with  him  is  made  to  reflect  the  pathetic  re- 
gret involved  in  the  contrast  of  a  glorious 
past  with  a  prosaic  present.  Like  Professor 
Blackie,  he  loves  to  magnify  childish  pleas- 
ure and  good  spirits,  though,  like  Words- 
worth, he  dwells  much  on  imaginative  re- 
grets. The  passage  from  the  feeling  of  one 
poem  to  that  of  another  is  sometimes  almost 
too  marked.  From  the  rattle  of  such  facile 
versos  as  this — 

*  Throw  up,  my  friend,  your  fallacy. 
That  gladness  must  ))e  shallow  ; 

Come  close  your  books  for  once  with  me, 
And  let  your  mind  lie  fallow,' 

to  the  profound  and  wistful  melancholy  of 
others,  is  a  wide  step  indeed.  Mr.  J.  B.  Sel- 
kirk's range  is  broad — from  ballads  to  love 
poems — some  of  which  are  full  of  sweetness 
and  dignity,  and  others  merely  vers  de  socHt^ 
— from  descriptive  poems  to  poems  of  doubt 
and  regret,  we  pass  on  as  we  read,  admiring 
his  flow  and  versatility.  *  Summer  in  the 
Mediterranean '  is  suffused  with  fancy  steeped 
in  flne  ideal  light ;  a  line  here  and  there  re- 
calls Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  but  it  is  a  stately, 
finished,  and  suggestive  piece  of  work.  Of 
all  the  poems,  those  of  the  last  section  en- 
titled *  Marah,'  strike  us  as  the  most  original. 
Deep  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  day, 
and  keen,  searching,  personal  experience 
speak  there.  On  the  whole,  though  Mr.  Sel- 
lark  does  not  strike  all  the  strings  of  the  lyre 
which  ho  essays  with  equal  freedom  and 
effect,  it  is  much  that  he  touches  us  finely  in 
a  good  deal  that  he  has  written,  and  that  if 
he  recalls  other  poets,  it  is  generally  in  their 
best  and  loftiest  moods. 

Sonnets,  By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  (Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons.)  Mr.  Mark  Patti- 
son's  rules  for  the  sonnet  laid  down  in  his 
edition  of  Milton's  sonnets  are  very  strict ; 
but  perhaps  his  most  exacting  requirement  is 
that  the  form  should  evolve  itself  from  the 
thought.  Lord  Rosslyn's  sonnets  are  by  no 
means  equal — some  are  happy  instances  of 
spontaneity  and  harmony  between  spirit  and 
form,  others  are  careless,  and  others  bear  too 
evident  marks  of  labour,  which  has  hardly 
attained  its  highest  end,  that  is,  to  efface  all 
proof  of  its  presence.  Lines  here  and  there 
are  not  so  musical  as  they  should  be.  But  it 
is  greatly  to  his  lordship's  credit  that  the  son- 
nets are  most  successful  where  his  topics  are 
most  familiar  and  natural,  as,  for  in.Htance, 
in  the  series  to  •  My  Wife,'  which  are  sweet, 
finished,  sincere.  This  more  especially  applies 
to  the  first  '  Sympathy  in  Friendship '  and 
*  Old  Age '  are  very  admirable,  and  '  Chisle- 
hurst '  is  dignified  and  pathetic  in  a  high  de- ! 
gree,  with  an  unexpected  dramatic  force 
which  adds  immensely  to  its  effect.  Some  of 
the  sonnets,  as   *  The  Throstle,'  show  true 


love  of  nature  and  a  rich  vein  of  reflection. 
Those  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  are  good, 
and  those  to  the  wise  centenarian.  Lady 
Smith,  almost  perfect ;  but  we  cannot  speak 
very  highly  in  praise  of  those  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Lytton,  and 
others,  in  which  something  of  political  lean- 
ing is  manifest ;  and  this  not  alone  on  account 
of  the  said  leaning.  Little  bits  of  auto- 
biography now  and  then  steal  in  with  a 
quaint,  self -confessing  wealth,  a8  in  *To 
Daisy,'  *  To  Harry'  and  many  others,  and 
one  especially  we  note,  full  of  regret  over  the 
falseness  of  one  who  had  once  ranked  as 
friend.  One  or  two  have  a  touch  of  religious 
emotion,  as  in  *  Heavenly  Harvest  Home '  and 
*The  Knighthood  of  the  Cross.'  Over  the 
whole  is  spread  a  tone  of  healthy  wisdom  and 
content,  so  that  the  teachings  are  as  high  as 
the  workmanship  is  generally  careful. 

Persian  Wit  and  Humour,  Being  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  Baharistin  of  Jami.  Trans- 
lated for  the  First  Time  from  the  Original 
Persian  into  English  Prose  and  Verse,  with 
Notes.  By  C.  £.  WnjsoN,  Assistant  Librarian, 
Academy  of  Arts.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
The  Persian  is  a  literature  full  of  wise  saws 
and  instances,  but  always  marked  by  a  pecu- 
liarly national  or  Eastern  flavour.  The  pres- 
ent slight  volume  well  bears  this  out.  A  lit- 
tle anecdote  or  parable  gives  the  poet  his  sub- 
ject ;  he  translates  the  proverb  into  a  verse  ; 
and  the  result  is  a  delicious  summary  of  re- 
flection, worldly  wisdom,  and  poetized  axiom. 
It  has  the  flavour  of  life,  and  that.  Oriental 
life,  and  that  is  high  praise.  It  is  astonishing 
how  human  experience,  in  its  roots,  shows  it- 
self the  same  in  all  countries  ;  the  distinction 
lies  merely  in  the  dressing.  Look  at  this  Per- 
sian verse  about  the  contrast  between  the  ob- 
ject and  the  delight  of  search — 

*  Although  thy  loss  is  mean,  say  not 
To  turn  aside  from  search  is  best : 

For  wise  men  deem  the  object  found 
Less  pleasing  than  successful  quest.' 

Or  this  on  bad  poetry  of  the  artificial  order — 

*  A  poet  read  me  once  a  wretched  ode, 
Verse  of  the  kind  where  alif*  finds  no  place. 
I  said,  **  The  kind  of  verse  that  thoushonldst 

make 
Is  that  in  which  no  letter  we  could  trace." ' 

Mr.  Wilson's  notes  are  short  and  clear. 

Autumn  Swallou\s.  A  Book  of  Lyrics.  By 
EixicE  Hopkins.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Miss 
Hopkins  is  already  well  known  by  her  writ- 
ing, and  high  as  is  the  estimate  of  her  pow- 
ers formed  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
both  in  the  departments  of  practical  philan- 
thropic work,  of  fiction,  and  of  biography, 
we  venture  to  assert  that  to  many  much  in 
this  volume  will  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise. 
The  poems  are  mostly  short,  suffused  with  the 
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lyrical  spirit,  melodious  and  flowing,  and 
what  is  of  prime  importance,  written  direct 
from  the  heart.  We  chanced  to  open  the  vol- 
ume at  the  piece  headed  *  Man's  Ingratitude,' 
and,  all  unambitious  as  it  is,  we  at  once  said, 

*  That  is  from  experience.'  We  felt  it  then  a 
bounden  duty  not  only  to  read  but  to  ponder 
the  rest ;  and  we  had  our  reward.  Melody, 
grace,  simplicity,  and  truth  are  characteristic 
of  all,  with  sometimes  a  subtle,  unexpected 
touch  of  human  insight  and  pathos  that 
pierces  to  the  heart.  This  is  expressly  true 
of  *Vale!  Vale!'  *To  the  Golden  Alpine 
Heartsease,'  '  In  among  the  Wheat,'  *  The 
Hidden  Ones,'  and  *The  Moonlight  Path.' 

*  The  Earth-song  of  Love '  is  finely  suggestive 
and  finished.  *  Gnomidia '  contains  much 
that  is  original  in  thought  and  quaint  in  ex- 
pression. Of  the  sonnets  we  hardly  think  so 
highly  ;  and,  oddly  enough,  the  one  we  like 
best  is  that  which  is  least  perfect  in  form — 

*  A  Prayerleas  Sabbath' — which  decision,  by  the 
way,  is  more  complimentary  to  Miss  HopkinS 
than  might  at  first  appear  ;  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  in  form  is  the  worst  as  poetry,  that 
^On  Distant  Firing.'  But  it  is  hardly  fair 
even  to  refer  to  defects  in  a  volume  that  is 
full  of  so  much  that  is  pure,  beautiful, 
thoughtful,  and  suggestive.  Let  lovci*s  of 
poetry  not  pass  the  volume  by. 

Bare  Poenxs  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.      A  Supplement    to    the 

*  Anthologies.'  Collected  and  Edited  by  W. 
J.  Linton.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Linton  has  made  a  true  addition  to  our 
anthologies.  It  is  a  wonder  that  it  never 
struck  any  competent  and  really  critical  man 
to  undertake  this  labour  before.  These  poems 
are,  for  most  part,  like  preserved  flowers 
which  still  retain  a  little  perfume,  and  are 
marked  by  the  surprising  delicacy  and  grace 
of  things  once  cherished  but  long  lost,  and 
recoverSi  with  delight.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  In  the  first  we  have  poems 
by  known  ppets,  like  Dunbar,  Heywood, 
Wyatt,  Vaux,*  Grimwold,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Dyer,  Greene,  Peele,  Drayton,  Davies,  Nash, 
Donne,  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Beaumont, 
Herrick,  Shirley,  Babington,  Fanshawe, 
Waller,  Suckling,  Crashaw,  Lovelace,  Marvell, 
Brome,  Flecknoe,  and  many  others  of  less 
note.  It  is  odd  to  trace  how  graceful  quaint- 
ness  and  love  of  conceits  perpetuate  and  re- 
produce themselves  in  spite  of  efforts  to  be 
original.  M.  Taine  is  surely  right  about  the 
milieu.  The  second  part  has  been  to  us  by 
far  the  most  interesting,   for  many  of  the 

gieces  are  now  to  us,  and  very  dainty  and  de- 
ghtful  and  tricksy  many  of  them  are  :  *  Love 
and  Fortune  '  and  *  His  Lady's  Grief '  among 
them,  *  The  Three  Ravens '  has  a  true  touch 
of  the  old  ballad  ;    but  such  poems  as  that 

*  On  a  Beautiful  Virgin '  are  cold  and  artifi- 
cial, jind  indicate  a  low  ebb  of  inspiration. 
The  publishers  have  produced  a  tasteful  vol- 
ume, which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  must 
have  its  due  attention  for  presentation  pur- 
poses. 

North  Country  Folk,    Poems.  By  Walter 


C.  Smith.  (James  Maclehose  ard  Sons.)  Dr. 
Walter  C.  Smith  has  vigorous  dramatic  insight 
within  a  certain  range,  queerly  qualified  by  a 
certain  quaint  and  sometimes  unexpected 
parochial  narrowness  of  view,  not  always 
completely  excused  or  justified  by  the  charac- 
ter into  whose  mouth  the  utterance  is  put. 
He  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  finer  elements  in 
the  lower  orders  of  Scottish  character,  and 
enough  of  humour  to  gain  the  needful  relief 
from  the  hard,  prosaic  common-sense  that 
predominates,  and  which  would  be  otUnf 
were  it  framed  unqualifiedly  into  poetic  ex- 
pression. Now  and  then  Dr.  Walter  Smith 
does  come  too  close  to  this,  and  then  there  is 
a  sense  of  contradiction  and  of  elements  only 
partially  assimilated  for  imaginative  pur- 
poses. His  great  facility  of  expression  does 
much  to  aid  him.  He  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  line ;  but  occasionally  we  come 
on  a  line  that  is,  without  any  ques- 
tion, very  flat  and  expressionless.  He 
relies  rather  on  rough  directness  than  on 
music,  or  the  finesse  of  art.  Critics  might 
find  no  end  of  fault ;  but  the  general  effect  is 
so  good — the  human  tenor,  so  to  say,  is  so  well 
preserved — that  the  mass  of  readers  will  own 
themselves  satisfied.  Wherever  the  reli- 
gious or  theological  life  is  touched.  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Smith  shows  a  rare  penetration,  and  a 
vigorous  unreserve  in  his  determination  to 
broaden  out  the  lines  of  Scottish  orthodoxy. 
Whether  he  is  always  quite  consistent  or  log- 
ical here  is  of  course  another  matter ;  such 
poems  as  *  Elijah '  in  a  former  volume,  and 
one  or  two  poems  in  the  present  one,  are  sig- 
nificant in  this  way ;  but  as  poems,  and 
dramatic  poems,  we  prefer  those  that  deal 
with  pure  emotion  and  incident  subordinate 
to  emotion.  *Wee  Curly  Pow,'  the  first 
poem  in  the  volume,  well  deserves  its  place, 
telling  as  it  does  of  the  devotion  of  a  disap- 
pointed lover  to  the  child  of  her  he  had  loved, 
and  who  had  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well 
one  who  was  wholly  unworthy  of  her.  *  Dr. 
Linkletter's  Scholar '  translates  into  vigorous 
metres  the  secret  aspirations  of  many  a  Scotch 
dominie,  to  live,  it  may  be,  only  a  little  re- 
cognized in  the  work  and  fame  of  the  success- 
ful scholars  they  have  turned  out  into  the 
world.  *  Lost  and  Won '  has  fine  stanzas  ; 
and  *  The  Mad  Earl '  stands  by  itself  for  a 
kind  of  weird  suggestiveness.  *  Dick  Dalgle- 
ish '  we  do  not  admire  so  much,  nor  '  Pro- 
vost Chivas ; '  but  the  stanzas  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown  (Rab)  are  simply 
exquisite  in  their  tender  grace  and  regret  and 
gentle  comprehensiveness  and  pathos.  Al- 
together the  volume  will  maintain  the  high 
reputation  Dr.  Walter  Smith  has  won,  if  it 
will  not  do  much  to  extend  it.  The  volume 
is,  not  without  a  certain  fitness,  dedicated  to 
Professor  J.  S.  Blackie,  whose  west-coast  resi- 
dence at  Altnacraig  is  described  in  it  with 
more  than  Dr.  Smith's  wonted  finish  and  fine- 
ness of  phrase. 
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NOVELS  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

Adrian  Bright,  By  Mi's.  Caddy,  Author 
of  '  Amat<'ur  and  Artist,*  'Lares  and  Pe- 
nates,' &c.     In  Tliree  Volumes.     (Hurst  and 


of  by -play,  and  rich  in  flashes  of  insight ;  Ihh 
they  are  inconsistent,  dashed  with  eccentri- 
city, and  the  characters  lose  through  being 
thrust  into  the  most  improbable  situations, 
where  all  the  art  of  the  novelist  fails  to  recon- 


Blackett. )     Mrs.  Caddy's  novel  is  original  and  ;  cilo  us  to  their  behaviour.     Realism  and  Ro- 
ingenious  :  hut  we  are  afraid  tliat  n^aders  wlio ;  mance  are  not  so  happily  wedded  as  altogether 


exiK^ct  stMisation  will  be  somewhat  disappoint- 
ed with  the  tirst  volume,  though  it  contains  a 
r<'niarkably  bright  and  attractive  reconi  of 
holidav-travel  in  the  rich  field  of  Yorkshire. 
Mrs.  Caddy  is  careful,  however,  quietly  to 
develop  \\ov  eharacters  as  she  g(H^s  along,  let- 


to  realize  the  unity  that  creative  art  demands, 
and  there  is  a  sense  of  artificiality  and  strain. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  idea  of  a  lady  of 
aristocratic  connection  following  the  bent  d 
her  instinct  towards  the  stage,  and  gratify- 
ing it  by  persistence,  is  admirably  prepared 


ting  us  see  them  in  sucli  lights  as  really  reveal  ■  for,  and  so  far  as  the  psychology  is  comremed, 
them  to  us.  Mrs.  Bright,  tlie  artist,  Linda  is  subtle  and  in  some  degree  true  ;  but  some 
Fraser,  hrr  niece,  Adrian  Bright,  the. young  of  the  character  with  whom  she  is  broo^^t 
sculptor,  !h»rmione  ^Xugent,  Mr.  Prothero-  into  contact  in  the  process  we  cannot  regard 
AVilson,  the  jfarcenu,  an  art -critic  ]«\wn-  as  likely  to  have  influence<i  such  a  woman  in 
broker,    Mr.    Uaby,    Mr.   Esdaile    and    their  the  manner  or  in  the  measure  in  which  they 


friends — we  are  made  effectiv(»ly  acquainted 
with  them  all.  In  the  second  volume  tlie 
real  action  of  the  story  lM}gins ;  Adrian 
Bright  has  found  the  ideal  for  which  he  long- 
ed, and  has  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  cle- 
ver ))ut  shallow  and  pretentious  Linda  Fra 


are  representeil  to  have  done.  Madeline  Vivian 
is  a  line  study,  piquant,  graceful,  self-consig- 
tent,  and  sustained.  The  author  has  done 
nothing  better,  nor  indeed  anything  so  hij^ 
and  true.  Lord  Castlemaine  and  I^y  Mav- 
fair,  too,  are  careful  studies  ;    and  we  prefer 


ser,  and  this  jealousy  calls  forth  unexpected  to  emphasize  what  we  like  rather  than  other- 
qualities  in  Hermione,  his  not  yet  fully  ap-  wise.     We  should  not  forget  to  add  also  Mr. 


preciatcHl  wife.  Her  unconscioiLs  greatness 
of  nature  indeed  is  exhibited  in  a  manner 
that  proves  Mrs.  Caddy's  power  of  delinea- 
tion, as  the  pictures  of  the  children  of  the 
Bright  household,  and  the  account  of  the 
whimsical  scientific  vagaries  of  the  father, 
with  his  phosphates  and  appropriation  of  pots 


Julian  Hawthorne's  power  of  catching  the 
tone  of  artificial  and  refined  society,  and 
making  it  relieve  very  contrasted  elements. 


MINOR  FICTION. 


MiTie  Oicn  People.    By  Louisa  M.  Gray. 


and  platens  from  the  kitchen  and  visits  to  the  (Edmburgh  :  Macniven  and  WaUace.)  The 
cob.,  prove  her  possession  of  humorous  re-  only  qualification  of  the  very  strong  commen- 
source.  Mr.  Fairfax  (evidently  a  portrait  of  aation  that  we  feel  constrained  to  give  to 
Mr.  Ruskin),  Daisy  Flitters,  Sir  Gilbert  Ame-  Miss  Gray  s  story,  is  that  its  analyse  of 
droz,  P.R.A.,  and  Ladv  Gloriana  (or  Glory)  character,  and  its  detads  of  minor  incidents 
Amedroz.  with  their  ^highlv  aesthetic  *  at  ?«  ^^ustrating  character,  are  a  little  too  pro- 
homes,'  form  a  splendid  quartette,  as  widely  longed.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  admirable, 
contrasted  and  cleverly  sketched  as  any  re-  The  Countess  of  Ellereley  induces  Mrs.  GrML 
cent  additions  to  our  fiction.  We  honestlv  ^he  widow  of  a  Scotch  doctor,  a  friend  of  her 
confess  we  admire  Dav  Flitters,  a  gem',  own  girlhood,  to  permit  her  daughter  when 
though  a  rough  gem,  only  needing  polishing,  yo^^g  ^o  l)e  educated  at  EUersley  Castle  ^ 
and  this  we  trust,  though  she  n?j(>cted  Mr.  La^y  Constance,  ner  own  daughter.  The 
Fairfax,  and  perhaps  wisely,  as  being  like  K»rls  Ijecome  waimly  affectionate  friends,  and 
another  great  man,  'gey  ill  to  live  wi\'  she  Manan  Grant  is  in  eve^j' way  treated  by  Lord 
duly  received  from  the  Yorkshire  gentleman,  and  Lady  EUersley  and  their  five  sons  as  a 
who  carrii'd  her  awav  from  the  London  circles  ^^^^^  of  the  family.  She  almost  forgets  her 
she  had  so  brightened.  Tluj  humour  gets  mother  and  her  own  brother  and  sisters.  A 
more  human  and  deep  as  it  is  relieved  by  sister-m-law  of  I^dy  EUersley  so  far  infln- 
pathosand  is  brought  into  near  connection  eiices  the  heads  of  the  family  that  Marian  re 
with  pjission  almost  tragic  and  hopeUvss.  turns  to  her  inother  in  Scotland.  In  even 
Po(?tic  justice  is  served  out  prettv  weU  and  ^^ay  a  true  and  noble-hearted  girl,  the  po?i- 
iudieiou^lv  at  the  close,  and  Mi-s.  (baddy's  in-  tion  is  pamfuL  A  stninger  at  home  and  pas- 
sight  into'real  life  is  as  much  seen  here  as  in  sionately  attached  to   the  Ellersleys,  she  is 

misunderstood  and  misunderstands.  Tlic  in- 
terest of  the  story  lies  in  the  analysis  of  ft^*!- 
ings  and  motives,  and  in  the  subtle  and 
clever  contrasts  of  character  and  their  devel- 
opment and  transformation.  All  ends  well 
at  last :  but  the  story  is  skilfully  and  patheti- 
cally told,  as  only  an  observant  student  of 
human  nature  could  tell  it.  It  has  greatly 
interested  us  by  its  simple  beauty,  tenderness, 
and  wisdom.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  31i* 
Gray  again. 

Holden  with  the  Cords.     Bv  W.  M.  L  JaT. 
Awthor  of  'Shiloh.'     (Griffith  and  Farran.i 


anything.  Other  characters  besides  Mr. 
Fairfax  are  evidently  sketches  of  public 
pel's! >nag(»s  ;  but  we  must  not  commit  our- 
selvivs  by  comment.  We  can  only  recommend 
our  readers  to  turn  to  a  novel  which  is  notice- 
able for  its  evidence  of  wide  culture  as  for 
its  penetration  and  dramatic  power. 

Fort  If  ties  Fixtl.  By  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Author  of  '  Dart.'  '  Garth,'  '  EUice  Quentin,' 
&('.  Three  Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's 
gcniuia  lias  shown  signs  of  great  advance  in 
his  last  two  novels.     They  arc  \T\gemo\3L^,  lv\VV 
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ShUoh.  By  Same  Author.  (Same  Publish- 
ers.) These  two  stories  of  New  England  life 
are  marked  by  insight  into  character,  clever- 
ness in  dialogue,  and  the  art  of  bringing  out 
the  moral  and  religious  lesson  without  much 
injury  to  the  narratiye.  In  the  preface  to 
the  first,  Miss  Jay  defends  the  religious  novel 
on  the  ground  that  religion  is  so  mighty  an 
interest  in  life  that  no  great  poet  can  ignore 
it,  nor  has  any  truly  ereat  poet,  reminding 
the  neo-pagan  school  of  critics  that  even  the 
Venus  they  profess  to  worship  is  the  outcome 
of  a  religion.  *  To  the  ancient  sculptor  it  was 
a  goddess,  not  a  woman,  that  grew  under  his 
hands;  it  was  Devotion  working  together 
with  (Jenius  that  produced  the  two  or  three 
statues  which  the  world  agrees  to  admire.' 
The  argument  is  strong  and  sufficing.  Miss 
Jay  claims  only  in  a  little  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  greater  inclusive  artist  that  may  yet 
come.  In  the  former  novel,  the  Bergans  one 
and  all  are  excellent,  and  so  is  Dr.  Tnibie ; 
so,  in  the  latter,  are  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mrs. 
Prescott,  and  the  Thornes.  Smartness  in  dia- 
logue, crisp  compactness  of  style,  and  apt  use 
of  suitable  incident  distinguish  these  tales 
from  the  bulk  of  the  same  class  produced  in 
our  country ;  and  for  this  reason  we  gladly 
draw  special  attention  to  them. 

T?ie  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Illustrated  by  Numerous  Engravings 
from  Drawings  by  George  Cruikshane.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Major.  (Chat to  and  Windus.) 
A  new  popular  reprint  of  Major's  edition  of 
De  Foe's  immortal  work,  with  Bernard  Bar 
ton's  introductory  verses  prefixed.  Mr.  Major 
has  carefully  collated  the  text. 

In  the  Hebrides,  By  C.  F.  GtORDON  Gum- 
ming, Author  of  *At  Home  in  Fiji,'  *A  Lady's 
Cruise  in  a  French  Man-of-War,'  *  Fire  Foun- 
tains,' &c.  A  New  Edition,  with  Autotype 
Facsimile  and  Twenty-two  Illustrations. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  We  welcome  heartily 
this  new  edition  of  Miss  Gordon  Cumming's 
*In  the  Hebrides,' which  may  do  something 
to  satisfy  curiosity  respecting  these  island 
*■  set  far  amid  the  melancholy  main,'  a  curiosi- 
ty fanned  by  recent  disturbances,  and  also  by 
the  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  that  region. 
The  new  edition  in  no  essential  respect  differs 
from  the  earlier  one  ;  but  it  is  got  up  and  il- 
lustrated in  such  excellent  style  that  on  that 
account  alone  it  would  merit  such  notice  as 
we  have  here  accorded  to  it. 

theology,    philosophy,   and    PHIU)L0GY. 

Revelation  and  Modern  Theology  Contract- ' 
ed ;  or,  The  Simplicity  of  the  Apostolic ' 
Gospel  Demonstrated.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  ! 
Row,  M.  A. ,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 
Frederic  Norgate. 

Mr.  Row,  whose  former  works  have  been 
found  so  seniceable  in  setting  forth  the  es- 1 
sential  evidence  that  lies  in  the  simple  facts 
of  Christianity,  when  disentangled  from  the 
scientific  explanations  or  theories  of  them, 
here  supplements  his  earlier  labours,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  a  summary  of  his  meditations 


on  the  whole  subject.     *The  object  of  the 
present  work,'  he  tells  us,  *  is  to  develop  the 
position  which  was  assumed  as  the  foundation 
of  my  Bampton  Lectures ;  namely,  that  Chris- 
tianity, as  distinct  from  the  theological  sys- 
tems of  the  different  communities  into  which 
I  Christendom  is  divided,   consists  of  a  few 
I  simple  principles  which  constitute  its  essence 
I  as  a  revelation.'    Taken  broadly,  Mr.  Row's 
I  aim  is  to  discriminate  what  is  really  essential 
I  to  it  from  what  is  accidental ;  what  is  Divine 
I  and  of  the  essence,  from  what  are  human 
I  and  merely  arbitrary  additions.    He  does  not 
,  aim  at  anything  but  a  plain  and  clear  state- 
,  ment,  proceeding  in  a  concise  and  matter-of- 
I  fact  manner.     He  depends  more  upon  his 
I  facts  than  upon  his  style  of  presenting  them  ; 
I  and  though  he  so  arranges  them  as  to  gain  a 
i  kind  of  cumulative  proof,  he  never  conde- 
I  scends  to  seek  the  aid  of  eloquence.   He  plods 
along  in  a  composed  and  business-like  style, 
I  never  forgetting  the  great  object  that  he  has 
in  view,  and  sometimes  relieving  his  page  by 
!  an  exceptionally  powerful  use  of  the  aids  to 
j  be  derived  from  probability  and  coincidence. 
In  his  hands  a  point  that  may  appear  trifling 
!  in  itself,  and  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  be- 
I  comes  of  supreme  importance  when  viewed  in 
,  connection  with  something  else  which  might 
I  at  first  view  seem  quite  foreign  to  it.    His 
I  first  plea  is  that,  for  the  mass  of  men,  the 
complications    of    abstract    thought   which 
theology    has     woven     round     Christiani- 
ty    can     only     be     a     hindrance,      and 
that      the      simple      elements      must     be 
detached       from      these.       Especially      is 
this   true    in   view    of   the  great  mass    of 
heathen  to  whom  Christianity  has  still  to  be 
commended.     Christianity  as  a  revelation, 
and  as  opposed  to  the  systematic  refinements 
with  which  theology  has  dowered  it,  consists 
entirely  of  the  portraiture  of  our  Lord's  per- 
son, and  the  record  of  His  actions  and  teach- 
ing depicted  in  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous   truths    explanatory  of    their   meaning 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  remaining  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament.    The  burden  of 
Mr.  Row's  book  is  thus  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
lations in  which  these  various  writings  stand 
to  each  other,  and  the  degree  in  which  they 
confirm  and  strengthen  one  another  by  the 
relation.      He  practically  discards  tradition, 
and  proceeds  to  the  Scriptures  themselves; 
first    glancing  at  the  Old    Testament,   and 
showing  that  the  Messianic  prophecies  are 
utterly  meaningless  unless  taken  as  intimations 
of  the  Messiah,  Jesus  Christ.     All  this  intro- 
ductory matter  receives  new  light  when  Mr. 
Row  considers  the  data — ^the  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles.     He  remarks  that  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  Epistles  is  that  they  contain  no 
formal   statement  of   what  constitutes   the 
essence  of  Christianity  ;  nor  do  they  furnish 
us  with  anything  resembling  a  modem  *creed,' 
confession  of  faith,  or  scheme  of  salvation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  continually  referring 
to  a  Christianity  which  was  already  existing, 
but  which  they  nowhere  attempt  to  define. 
The  truths  they  propound  are  addressed  not 
to  the  understanding  but  to  the  heart,  and 
through  the  heart  are  intended  to  act  as  a 
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moral  power  on  the  life.     The  Epistles  show  volume,  which  is  throughout  readable,  if  some 
the  Ohristiau  truths  living  and  energizing  in  times  it  rather  lacks  logical  precision, 
the  hearts  of  the  writei*s ;  the  separates  Epis- 
tles are  discussi'd  and  analyzed  to  exhibit  this  ^y^ij.^  f,^  ^^^  Regiwi^  of  Faith  ami  .Sr-Zm*. 
effectively     The  chapters  on  'The  Kingdom  .^  ^^.^es  of  Essays.     By  Harvey  Gi-^dwlv, 
of  (tO(1  as  the  Central  Idea  c)f  Christ sTe^^^^^^  I>.I).,  Lonl  Bishop  of  Carlisle,   Honorary 
?'^l    M^'.  ^^^V  ?^''''"?;''-'.i  ^^f'  In^'^^rnation  y^^^^^^  ^^  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
*The  Christ   of  the  Epistles/  are  esixKiially  ^,^j,,         John  Murray, 
valuable,  and  carr>'  the  greater  air  of  convic-  ° 

tion  from  the  writer's  calmness  and  imparti-  ^j..  Goodwin  has  b«;n  known  for  a  eon-^d- 

ahty  of  style,   .students  of  theology  esix^cially  ^,,.^^,,1^,  time  as  one  of  the  men  who  pre-cmi- 

should  give  attention  to  this  volume,  and  „entlv  stand  betwiKJU  the  old  wavs  and  the 

thoughtful  pmichers  would  no  doubt  find  in  |  ^^^^  anxious  to  make  cle^r  the  p6ints  where 

It  many  a  helpful  hint.     :Mr  Row  has  mtro-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  religion  may  be  said  tomcat  each 


duced   a  new  metho<l   in  the  treatment  of 


other,  and  where  those  who  claim  too  much 


Stouffhton. 


Christianevidences,  and  his  work  will  not  lx>  I  fyr  science  an^  incliniKl  to   iisst^rt  thai  the 
in  vain.  ^  )>a.sis  of  religion  is  weakenini  by  the  insurgent 

forces.     As  the  Bishop  well  says  :  *  The  pro- 

Liff  :  Is  it  Worth  Li  ring  t    By  the  Kev.  J.  I  ^r(?ss  of  human  knowledge  durfng  the  present 

M.\ttSHAix  LANci,    D.I).,    Minister  of    the   .'cntury  comi>els  everyone  who  thinks  at  all 

Barony     Parish,     Glasgow,     Author     of  1  to  think  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  results  of 

*  Heaven  and    Home,'  itc.      Hodder  and   physicuU  science.'    The  present  volume,  then, 

deals  with  a  series  of  topics  which  may  be 
said  to  lie  on  the  borderland  l>etwoen  science 
This  is  another  addition  to 'The  Theological  .and  religion,  not  pertaining  exclusively  to 
Library/  some  of  the  volumes  in  which  have  either,  and  yet  not  withdrawn  from  the  action 
already  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  won  of  the  forces  of  either.  The  volume  is  not  4 
so  much  favour  as  aids  to  the  settlement  of  !  scientific  treatise,  neither  is  it  what  is  called 
important  questions  of  to-day.  Dr.  Marshall  a  religious  })<)ok  ;  it  deals  with  quei>tions 
Liiiig  has  chosen  to  treat  a  subject  which,  in  '  which  have  both  a  scientitic  and  a  n.'ligiou5 
its  main  outlines,  has  been  often  discussed  of  asj^ect.  Though  the  subjects  are  somewhat 
late.  Mr.  Mallock's  book  )M»gan  a  new  era  in  \  miscellaneous,  a  definite?  and  uniting  purpose 
the  treatment  of  the  radical  question  of  ethics  appears  in  the  determination,  as  we  have 
and  theology,  and  nearly  all  later  writers  '  said,  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  the  two  spheres, 
have  ]x?en  infiucmced  by  the  form  in  which  he  i  or  to  show  that  they  do  not  collide.  The 
presented  it.  Dr.  Marshall  I^ing  has  been  I  essays  on  the  '  I'nity  of  Nature' and  *  God  in 
especially  so  ;  and  the  results  have  not  been  ,  Nature,'  both  of  which  appeared  originally  in 
altogether  favourable  to  logical  grasp  and  the  *  Ninet<H'nth  Century,'  show  great  ingen- 
clearness.  He  is  prone  to  pass  into  digres- !  uity  in  bringing  tribute  from  mathematics  and 
sions  and  s(»condary  lines  of  thought.  His  the  field  of  i>sychology  to  ideas  whirh  are 
strength  lias  in  his  definite  theological  stand-  strictly  religious.  *  Man's  Ph^ce  in  Nature' 
point,  and  in  this  he  is  consistent  from  first  ^  is  remarkable  for  the  nice  distinctions  brought 
to  last.  His  style  is  vigorous  and  seniceable,  out  in  the  contrast  Iwtween  instinct  and  rea- 
if  now  and  then  a  little  too  much  unrelieved,  son.  But  \h(}  piece  iU  rhistance  of  the  vol- 
His  'Statement  of  the  Problem  '  is  full  and  I  ume  is  that  entitled  'Evolution  and  Evolu- 
precise;  and  his  discussi(m  of  the  claims  of ,  tion.' in  which  it  is  argued  that,  though  the 
Pessimism,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  leading  principles  of  evolution  are  undeni- 
tackled  Schopenhauer  directly,  is  able.  '  ably  true— that  evolution,  broa^Uy  taken,  is 
Hanlly  so  much  so  his  treatment  of  Positiv-  the  general  order  of  nature — yet  that  evolu- 
ism.  especially  that  form  of  it  which  is  do- '  tion  does  not  necessarily  imply  *  natural 
scribed  by  him  as  Comtism,  because  he  so  selection,'  a  process  of  reasoning  which  is 
decidedly  dt^cliiu^s  to  regard  the  philosophy '  ingenious,  and  supported  by  many  illustra- 
as  scjiarate  from  and  unaffected  by  the  relig-  trations  happily  cidled  from  the  various  fields 
ion — a  point  cm  which  J.  S.  Mill  and  G.  H.  of  science.  Dr.  Goodwin  does  not  profess  to 
Lewes  would  have  had  much  to  urgt?.  Neo- ;  be  an  expert  in  science  ;  but  his  scientific  in- 
pagans,  like  the  Fren(;h  Gautier,  and  philo- !  terests  are  keen,  and  he  uses  his  knowledge 
sophic  or  humanitarian  si^eptics,  like  (rcorge  with  great  effect  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
Eliot,  are  both  dealt  with  with  elfect ;  and  we  i  He  has  made  a  very  admirable  chapter  on 
cannot  do  better  than  recommend  the  student '  Professor  Huxley's  book  on  crayftshi^s ;  and 
to  turn  to  p|).  S9-92,  and  to  meditate  on  what  I  though  he  discusses  pt^ssimism  without  having 
Dr.  Marshall  Lang  has  there  efficiontly  argueil.  read,  not  to  say  studied,  Schopenhauer  and 
Much  weight  is  laid  on  the  fact  that,  on  the ;  Von  Hartmann,  taking  his  ideas  from  Mr. 
positivist  principle,  morals  lose  all  sanction,  ,  James  Sully,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  others,  he  cer- 
and  that  the  beauty  of  nature  cannot  be  tnily  '  tainly  makes  some  effective  points.  On  the 
discerned  by  one  who  does  not  recognize  an  whole,  the  volume  is  fitted  to  excite  in  alarg© 
upper  and  an  under  world.  Th<^  necessity  class  of  minds  an  interest  in  a  most  imi>ort- 
for  a  '  Revelation  of  God,'  and  '  The  Gosi>el  ■  ant  class  of  tjuestions,  and  it  may  do  soiue- 
as  a  Remedial  Power,  revealing  the  Reconcil-  thing  to  allay  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the 
iation  of  the  Actual  with  the  Ideal,'  are  per-  minds  of  some  who  have  been  already  awak- 
haps  the  most  convincing  portions  of  the  |  cued  to  concern  in  the  subjects. 
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Antithmsm:  Remarks  on  its  Modern  Spirit. 
By  Richard  Hill  Sandys,  M.A.,  Author  of 
'  In  the  beginning,'  &c.     Pickering  and  Co. 

We  cannot  regard  Mr.  Sandys'  volume  as  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  the  sense  that  Professor  Flint's 
was.     He  merely  takes  up   certain   aspects 
which  have  most  impressed  themselves  on 
him  and  treats  them  in  an  incisive,  thought- 
ful way.     He  has  much  to  say  of  the  leading 
positions  of  Hume  and  of  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  whose  worLs  he  seems  to  have  studied 
with  great  thoroughness,  and  never  losing 
sight  of  their  results  in  science  and  literature. 
He  is  sometimes  very  happy  in  his  illustrative 
instances,  and  there  is  a  noticeable  ease  and 
attractiveness  in  his  style  throughout.     He 
makes  much  of  Hume's  guarded  retreat  from 
the  last  results  of  his  own  Achillean  argu- 
ment, and  suggests  the  redtictio  ad  absurdam 
neatly.     *If  he  had  been  Pope  at  the  time, 
with  a    sufficiently  strong  secular  army  at 
command,  he  would  have  been  bound,  en- 
lightened as  he  was,  to  have  first  burnt  Gali- 
leo for   his    presumption    in     first   stating 
positively  one  thing,  and  then  to  have  turned 
round  and  burnt  the  Grand  Inquisitor  im- 
mediately afterwards  for  his  equal  arrogance 
in  stating  positively  the  other ;  and  he  was  a 
man  of  such  humour  at  all  times  that  he 
would  very  probably  have  done  both,  espe- 
cially the  last.'    A  very  humorous  way  of 
illustrating  the  ultimate  practical  application 
of    absolute    scepticism.      With    respect   to 
morality  and  its  sanctions,  and  the  attempt 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  to  make  morality  dependent 
altogether  on  the   reasoning    faculty,    Mr. 
Sandys  says  some  neat  and  effective  things. 
But  we  cannot  enlarge,  and  must  on  this  sub- 
ject, if  the  reader  is  curious,  refer  him  to  pp. 
104,  105  of  Mr.   Sandys'  book ;   and  if   he 
should  be  inclined  to  read  on  he  will  find 
some  very  good   remarks  on  James    Mill's 
method  of  education  and  his  inconsistency  in 
acting   like  a    dogmatist    when  he  was    a 
doubter :  '  If  James  Mill  were  perfectly  as- 
sured that  he  were  right,  something  might  be 
said  for  him  ;  but  he  knew  he  was  embarked 
on  a  sea  of  doubt,  and  was  sensible  that  he 
was  toiling  continually  at  a  labouring  oar, 
without  considering  how  it  came  about  that 
he  had  that  labouring  oar  to  toil  at.'    On 
motives  as  a  necessary  element  in  discrimi- 
nating the  value  of  acts  there  are  some  good 
passages  further  on. 

Are  Miracles  Credible  i  By  the  Rev.  John 
James  Lias,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Edward's, 
Cambridge,  and  Hulsean  Lecturer  for  1884. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  IS  a  new  addition  to  *  The  Theologi- 
cal Library,'  and  it  is  a  very  able  discussion  of 
a  great  subject.  The  tendency  of  modern 
science,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  to  discredit 
anything  which  looks  like  an  interruption  of 
what  is  called  *  the  order  of  nature  ; '  or,  in 
other  words,  *  natural  law.'  Mr.  Lias  puts 
forth  his  strength  in  demonstrating  that  the 
ideas  attached  to  these  terms   by  modem 


scientists  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  are  not 
accurate  or  exhaustive.  They  either  imply 
too  much  or  too  little.  The  whole  universe 
is  held  in  harmonious  existence  by  one  force 
superseding  another,  nay,  by  one  order  of 
forces  superseding  other  orders ;  and  no 
scientist  has  yet  been  able  to  trace  out  and  to 
define  satisfactorily  the  ultimate  order  of 
forces.  The  will  of  man  constantly  modifies 
and  supersedes  the  order  of  nature  by  its  ex- 
ercise ;  climates  of  vast  regions  have  been 
changed,  and  the  whole  earth  is  gradually 
being  subdued  to  bear  the  marks  of  this  pro- 
cess. There  are  whole  orders  of  phenomena 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  or  explained 
by  any  materialistic  theory.  Mr.  Lias  notes 
and  makes  good  use  of  the  fact,  that  the  dis- 
similarity of  children  to  their  parents  or  their 
progenitors  is  as  startling  a  phenomenon  as 
their  likeness.  He  points  the  moral  of  aborted 
organs,  and  shows,  as  we  think,  with  no  little 
effect,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teats  of 
man,  they  do  not  make  for  Mr.  Darwin's 
argument  or  theory  at  all.  Materialistic  ex- 
planations are,  in  fact,  mere  apologies  for 
ignorance.  Mr.  Darwin  has  not  been  able  on 
his  principle  to  explain  the  process  by  which 
the  first  vegetable  or  animal  came  into  being. 
The  absolute  invariability  of  the  order  of  na- 
ture can  neither  be  proved  deductively  nor 
inductively.  It  cannot  be  assumed  as  a  pre- 
miss, and  no  other  premiss  is  available ; 
while  a  complete  induction  must  embrace  all 
the  facts.  But  observation  and  induction 
alone  establish  the  existence  of  a  force  whose 
action  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  known  laws. 
The  necessity  of  miracles  lies  in  the  demand 
for  man's  whole  nature  to  be  addressed  in 
behalf  of  such  a  system  as  Christianity  claims 
to  be.  Mr.  Lias  makes  a  very  good  point 
when  he  urges  that  it  does  not  consist  with 
the  facts  of  human  nature  that  men  who  were 
mere  impostors  in  claiming  supernatural  power 
should  have  been  sober,  honest,  self-denying, 
as  were  Christ  and  His  apostles,  teaching  purity 
and  love.  The  contrast  between  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  and  those  of  other  religions,  and 
even  those  of  the  Apocrypha,  is  ably  pressed 
home  by  Mr.  Lias  ;  and  in  the  close  it  ls  de- 
monstrated that,  instead  of  miracles  being 
unreasonable,  they  are  a  part,  and  an  essen- 
tial part,  of  God's  moral  order,  without  which 
the  universe  cannot  be  completely  interjireted. 
And  Christ's  economy  in  the  working  of  His 
miracles,  so  different  from  that  of  pretenders 
and  inventors,  is  shown  to  be  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  the  law  of  moral  order  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  Scripture  miracles,  in  fact,  are 
modifications  of  natural  processes,  and  are 
miraculous  not  in  their  results,  but  in  the 
manner  in  which  those  results  were  produced. 
The  comparison  between  the  parting  of  the 
Red  Sea  through  the  strong  east  wind  and 
the  relief  of  Leyden  in  1574,  is  vety  striking 
in  view  of  Mr.  Lias's  argument.  Mr.  Froude 
receives  at  p.  207  a  sharp  and  well-deserved 
rap  on  the  knuckles.  We  cannot  pause  on 
the  many  strong  and  fresh  elements  in  this 
able  and  well-reasoned  treatise.  We  can  only 
send  our  readers  to  its  pages,  assured  that 
they  will  admire  the  fulness  of  the  author's 
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knowledge,  the  vigour  of  hL*  logic,  and  his '  of  the  leading  orthodox  positions,  with  a  eer- 
complete  comprehension  of  I>oth  sides  of  the  tain  freshness  and  an  occasional  qualification 
question.  Sometimes,  however,  his  notes,  ;  on  the  side  of  human  sentiment  and  sympa- 
throngh  showing  his  extensive  reading,  en-  -  thy,  such  as  has  been  applied  by  not  a  few 
camber  his  pages  rather  than  strengthen  his  abler  hands.  '  A  Graduate  of  Oxford  *  clearly 
aigoment.  '  thinks  for  himself,  and  he  writes  well :    but 

he  must  be  content  to  labour  more  strenuously 

The  Mystery  of  Being ;   or.    What  do  we  jq  the  direction  of  a  consistent  criticism  and 

Knmcf    By  J.  Tyler,  M.L.L.S.,  Author  of  a  stricter  logical  method,  before  he  can  hope 

*  Has  Man  a  Future.'    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,   to  realize  what  he  apparently  expects  from 

and  Co.  this  book.     They  are  only  ordinary  lectures 

Mr.  Tyler  has  here  entered  on  a  very  wide   or  sermons  a  little  above  average,  dressed  up 

inquiry,  and  one  which  has  tried  the  powers  ^o  ^orm  chapters  of  a  book.    By  far  the  best 

of  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers.     He  desires  '  are  those  on  the   '  Lilies  of  the  Field,'  the 

to  scrutinize  our  capabilities  of  knowledge,    'R^^irrect  ion, 'and -The  Unbelief  of  Thomas,' 

and  to  lay  down  its  precise  limits.  He  analvzes   though,   as  we  have  said,  aU  are  readable. 

the  process  of  thinking,  and  finds,  in  common   ^^^at  we  object  to  is  the  claim  to  have  de- 

with  a  great  body  of  philosophers  since  Berke-   veloped  anything  m  the  shape  of  systematic 

ley,  that  we  are  entire  strangers  to  realities,    theology. 

that  our  senses  do  not  really  bring  us  into    _      _,      ^  t^  , .  .  x»      t,^      a  y^. 

contact  with  things,  and  that  all  we  are  con-  Ten  Great  Rehg torn.  Part  II.  A  Compan- 
scious  of  are  certain  changes  in  the  sensorium.  ^^^  o'  ^^^  Religions.  By  James  Freeman 
Of  light  itself  we  have  no  perception,  nor  Clarke.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifllin,  and 
have  we  any  of  sound,  or  pressure,  or  food,       ^o- 

nor  have  we  any  of  odorous  particles  in  smell-  We  are  told  in  the  preface  to  this  book  that 
ing  ?  He  proceeds  to  analyze  the  separate  Part  I.  of  *  Ten  Great  Religions'  was  published 
acts  of  sense,  by  which  we  are  led  to  assume  in  1871,  and  that  it  contains  a  brief  account 
access  to  knowledge,  and  reaches  the  result  of  the  principal  religions  of  the  world.  The 
that  men  of  science  do  not  really  explain  the  object  of  this  second  part  is  different.  *  In- 
causes  of  effects  any  more  than  the  common-  stead  of  describing  and  discussing  each  of  the 
est  individual ;  they  only  go  a  step  further  in  great  faiths  of  mankind  separately,  it  at- 
describing  certain  processes ;  that  all  beyond  tempts  to  show,  by  a  comparative  process, 
is  mystery,  and  that  dogmatism  in  science  is  what  thev  all  teach  on  the  different  points  of 
not  only  a  mistake  but  a  grievous  darkening  human  belief.'  Which,  we  conceive,  is  a  per- 
of  counsel.  His  definition  of  law  is  incisive,  fectly  true  and  appropriate  method  of  pro- 
Several  posers  are  presented  to  learned  pro- 1  cedure  in  order  to  exhaust  if  possible  human 
fessors— one  of  them,  *  Why  it  is  that  an  ele-  experiences  as  recorded  in  history,  and  in  the 
vation  of  the  temperature  of  sulphur,  as  the  various  religions  thereof,  and  so  to  arrive  at 
result  of  friction  or  otherwise,  induces  a  com-  what  are  the  essential  cravings  or  demands 
bination  of  that  element  with  the  oxygen  of  of  the  religious  instinct  in  all  times  and  under 
the  atmosphere  ? '  Our  ignorance  is,  in  fact,  I  varying  conditions.  light  being  thrown 
unbounded,  pace  all  the  great  discoveries  of  I  upon  the  inner  nature  of  man  by  the  exami- 
investigators  ;  and  our  powers  of  thinking  j  nation  of  the  processes  and  results  in  which 
through  such  an  organ  as  the  brain,  no  less  |  he  has  sought,  and  more  or  less  partially 
than  the  balance  of  influences  and  causes  by  •  found,  satisfaction  for  his  spiritual  instincts, 
which  nature  is  maintained  in  beauty  and  ^  it  yn\\  be  possible  to  come  to  clearer  ideas  in 
harmony,  are  explained  only  on  the  ground  regard  to  both  the  religious  nature  and  its 
of  some  conscious,  self -existent  Power  outside  '       -  _       . 


ourselves.  Without  such  admission,  no  har- 
mony is  conceivable.  Mr.  Tyler  is  not  always 
so  severely  logical  as  might  be  ;  but  he  is  clear 
on  the  main  points,  and  is  always  suggestive. 
His  dialogue  between  Mercator  and  Philo- 
aophus  is,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  best 
portion  of  the  book— it  is  the  result  of  care 
and  much  study. 

New  Studies  in  Christian  Theology.  Being 
Thirty-three  Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Teach- 
ing of  Our  Lord.  By  a  Graduate  of 
Oxford.    Elliot  Stock. 

These  lectures  really  promise  more  than 
they  perform.  The  author,  from  his  preface, 
would  have  us  to  believe  that  he  has  some 
striking  new  views  of  truth  to  propose  as  a 
means  so  far  of  more  effectively  recommend- 
ing Christianity  to  the  rising  generation,  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  and  attractions  of 
free  criticism  and  materialism.  But  when  we 
read  his  discourse,  we  find  only  a  restatement 


evolution.  For  there  is  a  science  of  compara- 
tive religion  as  there  is  of  comparative  phil- 
olog}' ;  and  indeed  these  two  are  closely  in- 
terconnected, and  throw  mutual  light  upon 
each  other.  There  can  be  no  more  interest- 
ing inquiry  than  to  follow  the  converging 
lines  of  research,  which  are  being  pushed  fur- 
ther and  further  back  with  the  advance  of 
arehseological  and  philological  science  into  the 
dim  recesses  of  the  early  human  conscious- 
ness. We  welcome,  therefore,  such  a  work 
as  this  which  Mr.  Clarke  sends  us  from 
America,  and  we  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
catholicity  in  which  the  writer  has  followed 
out  his  investigations.  We  are  heartily  in 
accord  with  him  also  in  the  results  at  which 
he  arrives,  when  he  shows  that  Christianity,  as 
the  highest  outcome  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  human  race,  is  the  re- 
ligion of  civilized  man,  the  highest  attained, 
and  the  only  form  of  faith  and  worship  which 
has  in  it  guarantees  of  permanence.  It  must 
be  permanent  because  it  is  universal.    The 
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'world,  advance  it  ever  so  fast  and  far,  can- 
not outgrow  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  His 
Personality  is  the  one  abiding  fact  in  history 
"which  must  continue  to  shape  the  character 
and  mould  the  destinies  of  humanity.  Such 
is  the  altogether  satisfactory  outcome  of  the 
inquiries  and  instruction  contained  in  the 
-volume  before  us.  Yet  we  cannot  say  that 
we  care  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  eclectic 
method  in  religious  thought.  We  cannot 
help  remembering  the  fate  of  M.  Victor 
Cousin's  brilliant  eclecticism  in  philosophy. 
It  seemed  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ;  but 
its  day  was  brief.  So,  we  fear,  must  be  the 
ascendency  of  eclecticism  in  religion.  It  has 
its  own  functions.  But  it  cannot  take  the 
place,  so  as  to  be  the  substitute  for  a  search- 
ing analysis  of  the  elements  and  factors  that 
are  essential  to  religion  in  its  manifestations 
of  fand  its  testimony  to  the  love,  truth,  and 
beauty  of  the  universe,  and  the  demonstra- 
tions these  afford  of  its  Divine  origin  and 
governance.  We  need  and  must  have  an 
absolute  religion,  and  the  *  comparative '  pro- 
cess can  yield  only  the  relative.  We  cannot 
rest  in  the  higher — we  must  have  the  highest. 

Boston  Monday  Lectures  for  1883.  Advanc- 
ed Thought  in  Europe^  Asia^  AtistrcUiaj 
(&c.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook.  To  which 
is  added  a  Personal  Sketch  of  the  Author, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Beard,  D.D.  Richard  D. 
Dickinson. 

Mr.  Cook  has  not  been  able  to  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  advocacy.  *  Set  for  the  de- 
fence' of  orthodoxy,  he  has  become  exclu- 
sively the  strenuous  advocate,  stereotyping  his 
own  notions  of  orthodoxy,  which  are  of  a 
somewhat  limited  and  antiquated  type.  He 
who  ignores  the  general  progress  of  theologi- 
cal thought  and  of  historical  and  exegetical 
criticism,  will  inevitably  be  left  behind  and  will 
expend  his  strength  in  defending  abandoned 
fortresses.  No  two  generations  perpetu- 
ate the  same  tradition.  Substantial  doctrines 
continue,  but  the  way  of  apprehending  them 
changes.  Who  among  the  firmest  believers  in 
Christ's  sacrificial  atonement  would  contend 
for  it  in  the  form  apprehended  by  orthodoxy  a 
century  ago  ?  So  with  the  advance  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism ;  we  may  not  concede  all  that 
the  '  higher  criticism  '  claims ;  it  propounds 
as  science  too  much  that  is  hypothesis,  and  of 
hypotheses  in  all  domains  of  progress  three- 
fifths  probably  has  to  be  abandoned  as  un- 
tenable, but  the  opposite  error  is  to  ignore 
the  real  progress  that  is  made,  the  positions 
that  are  made  good,  and  that  make  many  of 
the  theories  of  former  days  concerning  the 
Bible — its  composition,  inspiration,  &c. — 
obsolete.  Mr.  Cook  does  not  advance  with 
advancing  science,  he  rather  intensifies  his  old 
contentions,  and  is  thus  falling  into  dis- 
credit. He  is  neither  a  specialist  nor  a 
very  accurate  reader.  He  touched  too 
many  matters  to  know  anything  very 
thoroughly.  A  specialist  may  easily  *  search 
him  out.'  This  however  does  not  neces- 
sarily invalidate  his  contention.  A  man 
may  know  enough  to  critici2se  and  to  judge 


without  being  a  specialist,  else  the  world 
would  have  no  defence  against  the  dogmatism 
of  learning  and  genius.  Mr.  Cook  iSis  done 
good  service  in  opposing  the  rash  theories  of 
infidelity ;  we  regret  therefore  that  he  seems 
to  be  failing  in  the  conflict  through  not  keep- 
ing his  mind  open  to  fresh  light.  No  man 
should  be  ashamed  of  laying  aside  antiquated 
weapons.  The  time  may  come  when  '  He  doth 
protest  too  much. '  The  present  volume  professes 
to  give  an  account  of  *  advanced  thought '  in 
the  countries  visited  by  Mr.  Cook  during  his 
recent  travels — England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Greece,  Palestine,  India,  Japan,  Australia. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  books  and  of  previous 
study  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  task  far 
beyond  the  competency  of  a  passing  traveller. 
Mr.  Cook  therefore  only  touches  points,  and 
sometimes  effectively  ;  but  we  get  no  idea  of 
the  balance  or  prevalence,  or  modifications  of 
the  opinions  that  he  discusses.  He  general- 
izes from  far  too  narrow  an  induction,  some- 
times without  an  induction  at  all.  The  lec- 
tui'es  are  partial,  spasmodic,  inconclusive, 
and  statistically  often  inaccurate.  Thus  we  are 
told  (p.  53),  that  in  'the  United  States  in 
1880  fan  error  for  1780],  we  had  one  in  fif- 
teen of  the  population  inside  the  Evangelical 
Churches,  and  that  to-day  we  have  one  in 
five ' — which  is  discrepant  with  statistics  re- 
cently given,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  *  The 
Northern  American  Review. '  Dr.  Cook  how- 
ever must  claim  credit  for  good  seiTice  done 
in  times  past  in  withstanding  the  claims  of 
infidelity.  We  trust  that  he  also  will  learn 
what  the  coui'se  of  the  sun  teaches. 

Hie  Bible  :  its  Revelation,  Inspiration,  aiid 
Etidefice.  By  the  Rev.  John  Robson, 
D.D.,  Author  of  *  Hinduism  in  its  Relations 
to  Christianity.'    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

To  teach  is  to  learn.  Dr.  Robson  tells  us 
that  this  work  is  substantially  due  to  the  new 
points  of  view  which  he  was  forced  to 
take  up  towards  the  Bible  by  his  inter- 
course with  Brahmins  and  Mohammedans 
during  his  life  in  India  as  a  missionary. 
His  labour  in  writing  it  has  certainly  not 
been  wasted.  If  for  nothing  else  but  his  lu- 
minous distinction  between  inspiration  and 
revelation  the  book  would  be  of  mark.  But 
his  nice  discrimination  in  treating  of  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  revelation,  its  genesis, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  arose,  show 
that  he  has  not  only  read  extensively,  but 
that  he  has  thought  independently.  He  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  revelations  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  or  such  as  may  be  regarded 
merely  as  enforcements  of  natural  religion, 
and  the  revelations  of  a  universal  nature, 
which  are  distinctly  of  spiritual  significance. 
These,  he  holds,  began  with  Moses,  who  was 
the  first  that  received  a  formal  revelation  for 
others  than  himself ;  and  in  the  gradual  un- 
folding into  clearness  of  this  universal  or 
spiritual  element  is  found  the  unity  of  the 
Bible.  He  believes  that  unless  the  prophecies 
respecting  a  Messiah  were  fulfilled  in  Christ, 
the  Bible  is  like  a  lock  without  a  key  to  fit  it ; 
and  though  this  is  a  position  which  has  gen- 
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erally  Ijoen  often  taken,  Dr.  Rol>son\s  methods  ,  gold  and  the  mirv  clay  whieh,  as  in  the  im- 
of  criticism  and  his  illustrations  are  in  many  •  ages  seen  in  the  despot's  dream,  are  so  won- 


respects  new  and  ingenious,  and  derive  a  good 
deal  of  effect  and  colour  from  his  Eastern  ex 


iwriences.     His  chapter  on  th(»   *  Evidential 
Value  of  Mira<;les '  hjus  much  that  is  oriirinal 


drously  blended  in  our  nature,  never  appear 
in  greater  incongruity  than  during  such  sea- 
sons/ And  this  is  the  keynote  of  a  disoriini- 
ginal  nating  analysis.  There  are  some  good  points 
and  discriminating,  and  the  illustrations  are  made  against  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  and  others  in 
powerful.  '  An  artist  paints  a  great  pictui*e,  the  chapter  headed  *  Christian  Science.' 
but  he  doi's  not  paint  it  to  prove  tliat  he  is  a 

great  painter,  but  to  depict  the  scene  chosen  ;  Church  l^^ahe.  Comprising  Part  I.,  Corn- 
yet  he  proves  that  he  is  a  great  painter  in  plet^  Metrical  Psalms;  Part  II.,  Hymns. 
painting  it :  so  with  Christ's  Sermon  on  the       The  Harmonies  Revised  by  E.  J.  Hopklns, 


pamtnig 

Mount  ;    His  primary  purpose  in  uttering  it 

was  not  to  prove  His  divinity,  but  to  teach 


Mus.  Doi;.    James  Nisbet  and  Co. 


Some  sixteen  years  ago  *  Psalms  and  Hymns 

the  late  Mr. 
Rimbault,  was  puh- 
.      ,.    ,      ^,  .        ,        ^r  ^.1        4    -  1 1   liahcKi  for  the  use  of  the  Presbvtorian  Church 
sage  he  attaches  this  note     *  Matthew  Arnold   ^f  Enghind.     It  was  a  great  innovation  on 
»ays,_  -suppose  I  could  change  the  pen  with   .x,.,      * vin„«  m.^linodv  of   ih 


His  disciples ;  neverthele^  His  divinity  is  f^^j,  j)iYiue  Worship  '  <Miite<i  by 
more  effectually  shown  in  it  than  it  could  j^^^^^^^  ^v^^^^^^  ^^^  j^^  K^nib^, 
have  l>een  by  many  miracles.'    To  this  pas-   i:^u,^  r_  .y,^  „^,  „f  ,u^  p^kvi 


w'lth  one  or  two  effec;tive  rubs  m  the  course  j,„a  a^reat  exp<>riment  upon  the  rigiditv  of 

of  these  chaptei-s  ;  and  critics  of  the  school  of  pi-egbyterian  traditions.     It  had  a  consider- 

Prolessor  Robertson  bmith  have  some  also.  ^^^^^  ^^^         ^^^^  ^..^  ^^^  prcH?ursor  of  similar 

Let  the  reader  turn  to  pp.  44,  45  and  judge  ^^^^^  ^^  ^1,^  different  branches  of  the  Pres- 

for  himself  If  they  aiH>  effective  or  not :  and  i,,,terian  Chui-ch  in  Scotland, 

then,  If  he  thinks  so,  let  him  read  on  as  long  ^  j^  ,j^^  ^^^^  f^^^^^i  insufficient,  and  its  ma- 

as  he  feels  he  ought  to  do  so.  t^^l^^l^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  us^^  in  this  larger  volume, 


NiCHoi^sox,  M.A.     Elliot  Stock. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  have  derived  so 
much  Inniefit  from  a  perusal  of  these  ^  Studies ' 


If  we  venture  a  criticism  on  its  contents,  we 
do  so  not  forgetting  the  transitional  stai*^  of 
feeling  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 


as  their  titles  led  us  to  expect.    Those  on  *  The  |  ditliculties  caused  thereby  to  its  compilers, 
Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scot  land'  and   who,  we  see,  have  had  to  encounter  in  the 


^Dr.  Chalmers'  are  miserably  inadequate, 
and  do  not  present  an  original  idea.  Nor  has 
the  author  set  his  best  foot  foremost  in  the 
matter  of  arrangement.  He  has  done  Ixitter 
by  Savonarola,  and  a  good  deal  Ixjtter  still 
by  Swedenborg.  It  is  clear  that  he  has  la- 
boured hard  to  make  the  Swedenborgian  doc- 
trines clear  to  himself,  and  he  sets  them  for- 
ward with  some  degree  of  clearness,  if  not 
with  any  excei)tional  vigour  or  masterly  crit- 
icism. In  critical  acumen,  indeed,  he  is 
greatly  lacking,  else  he  would  have  found  the 
secret  of  the  failure  of  the  New  Church  to 
effect  what  he  presumes  it  might  have  effect- 
eil  in  the  vagaries  that  are  inseparably  mixed 
up  with  the  master's  '  revelations.'  The  law 
of  •  correspondences  '  and  '  spiritual  se- 
quences '  are  indeed  vital  truths ;  but  Swe- 
denborg weakens  them  by  his  perverse  illus- 
trations, which,  indeed,  are  only  the  outcome 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  under  which  the 
revelations  were  for  most  part  made  to  him, 
and  the  rationale  of  which  is  incommuni- 
cable, though  he  was  perpetually  essaying  to 
communicate  it.  By  far  the  ))est  part  of  the 
book  is  the  last  discourse,  and  especially  the 
sections  '  The  Theology  of  Exi^erience '  and 
*  The  Philosophy  of  Religious  Revival,'  which 

ministers  and  theological  students  may  read  j  tend,  in   their  rhythmical   form.     While  of 
with  profit.     Of  revivals  he  says  :  *  The  fine  course  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  versify  any 


Assembly  a  good  deal  of  conservative  objec- 
tion. Pro]>ably  they  could  not  have  advanced 
furtiier.  Hymnals,  however,  are  to  be  judged 
by  id(^als,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  the 
Presbyterian  churches  have  vet  to  disencum- 
ber themselves  of  a  good  deal  of  injurious 
tradition  lief  ore  they  attain  to  perfection. 
The  chief  difficulty  Is  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  Church  holds  to  metrical  versions  of  the 
Psalms.  The  editors  of  the  book  before  us 
have  found  it  imperative. 

The  versions  of  the  Psalms,  some- 
times two  or  throe  to  each  Psalm,  fill 
203  pages.  The  hjTnns,  533  in  num- 
Ijer,  fill  455  pages.  Sixty  pages  are 
given  to  chants  and  anthems :  of  tlie  sixiy- 
nine  anthems  only  twenty-six  have  music; 
music  for  the  rest  is  to  be  obtains!  from 
Messrs.  Novello's  publiwitions.  Concerning 
the  Psalms,  we  would  say,  first,  that  even 
in  their  unmetrical  form  many  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  Bible  collection  of  Psalms 
are  utterly  unfitted  for  musical  use.  It 
is  a  collection  of  Hebrew^  poetry.  As 
well  attempt  to  sing  Gray's  Elegy  or  Mil- 
ton's 1/ Allegro  as  som(»  of  these  Hebrew 
poems.  Obviously  only  the  lyrics  should  be 
sung,  and  th(«e,  we  would  strenuously  con- 
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Biblical  lyric  or  other  Scripture,  to  attempt 
to  reproduce  any  Hebrew  lyric  in  iambic  verse 
must  result  in — what  all  metrical  versions  of 
the  Book  of  Psalms  are.  Even  many  of 
David's  lyrics  are  unsuitable  for  singing  in 
worship. 

That  any  church  should  cling  to  a  version 
so  unpractical  and  uncouth,  so  impossible  for 
unaccustomed  lips  to  read,  and  so  destitute  of 
poetical  grace,  is  one  of  the  strangest  instances 
of  traditional  pertinacity  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  records.  What  would  not  David  have 
said  had  he  surmised  that  his  glorious  Psalms 
would  be  reproduced  in  a  version  like  that  of 
Rou.se,  and  in  a  metre  with  which  his  grand 
rhythmical  lyrics  have  no  aflfinity  ?  In  our 
juagmcnt  it  is  an  essential  irreverence.  The 
inclusion  in  one  volume  of  the  complete 
Psalter,  of  an  adequate  number  of  hymns,  and 
of  chants  and  anthems  sufficient  for  the  use 
of  any  congregation  that  uses  such  at  all, 
is  a  simple  impossibility.  The  mere  words  of 
anthems  on  the  supposition  that  congrega- 
tions will  supply  themselves  with  copies  of 
*  The  Musical  Times '  is  an  utter  delusion  ;  it 
is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  If  more 
than  *  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge '  be  intended, 
it  must  relegate  the  singing  of  anthems  to 
the  choir,  with  the  congregation  as  auditors, 
a  result  in  every  way  to  be  deplored. 

For  the  rest  there  is  only  good  to  speak  of 
the  book.  Dr.  Hopkins'  name  is  a  guarantee 
for  the  excellence  of  the  harmonies.  The 
tunes  are  well  selected — perhaps  with  too 
great  a  preponderance  of  new  compositions, 
the  old  classical  tunes  of  the  Church  being 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  Psalter.  We 
must,  however,  enter  a  mild  protest  against 
the  delusion  that  to  sing  a  metrical  hymn  to 
a  church  chant  is  in  any  sense  chanting.  A 
tune  essentially  rhythmical  in  construction 
makes  a  very  poor  setting  for  a  metrical 
hymn.  The  hymns  are  almost  all  the  estab- 
lished classics  of  the  churches.  The  book  is 
a  decided  advance  in  the  right  direction. 

Chnstian  Hyiiuis  and  Hymn  Wnters,  A 
Course  of  Lectures  by  J.  E.  Prescott, 
D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle.  Cambridge  : 
Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

A  series  of  historical  notices  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Church  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  They  claim  to  be  no  more  than 
this.  The  author  passes  in  rapid  review  the 
principal  hymns  and  hymn  writers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  his  enumeration  necessarily 
becoming  now  and  then  a  mere  catalogue, 
especially  when  he  comes  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. We  scarcely  see  the  advantage  of  simply 
pointing  out  the  authorship  of  hymns  with- 
out any  attempt  to  characterize  them.  Al- 
most inevitably  some  names  are  omitted  that 
might  well  have  claimed  a  place  in  the 
enumerations.  For  instance,  Samuel  Wes- 
ley, J.  B.  Monsell,  Adelaide  Procter,  T.  T. 
Lynch,  George  Rawson,  George  M4c  Donald, 
Mrs.  Charles,  and  others.  The  selection  for 
reference  of  only  three  of  modem  hymnals, 
and  all  belonging  to  his  own  Church,  in  some 
measure  accounts  for  this.    The  author,  how- 


ever, has  not  in  this  been  influenced  by  any 
unworthy  spirit.  He  does  full  justice  to  Non- 
conformist hymnologists.  A  little  more  of 
critical  purpose  would  have  made  the  book 
more  valuable. 

Bihliotheca  Wiffeniana.  Spanish  Reformers 
of  Two  Centuries  from  1520.  Their  Lives 
and  Writings,  according  to  the  late  Benja- 
min B.  Wiffen's  Plan,  and  with  the  Use  of 
his  Materials.  Described  by  Edward  Boeh- 
MER,  D.D.     Vol.  IL     Triibner  and  Co. 

We  welcome  this  second  volume  of  a  series 
which  promises  to  be  as  useful  as  it  is  labori- 
ous. Professor  Boehmer,  in  spite  of  ill  health 
and  many  heavy  calls  upon  his  energies,  has 
at  length,  after  years  of  unremitting  labour, 
advanced  towards  the  close  of  his  undertak- 
ing ;  another  volume,  which  is  in  progress, 
being  likely  to  complete  the  undertaking. 
In  the  case  of  the  present  volume  he  has 
written  it  in  English,  instead  of  having 
it  translated  from  the  German,  and  we  must 
say  that  his  English  is  singularly  good  and 
clear — correct,  if  not  always  elegant,  and  ex- 
pressive, if  not  always  flowing  and  easy. 
The  volume  contains  six  chapters  of  biogra- 
phy, dealing  with  men  illustrious  in  the  his- 
tory of  Protestantism  in  Spain  :  Constantino 
Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  Juan  Perez  de  Pineda, 
Alonzo  de  Penufuerte,  Reginaldus  Gonsal- 
vius,  Pedro  Nunez  Vela,  and  Cassiodoro  de 
Beina  and  his  sons,  Marcos  and  Augustino. 
In  addition  to  the  lives,  written  with  gi-eat 
concentration  yet  with  sufficient  fulness, 
there  are  carefully  compiled  bibliographies 
and  notes — monuments  of  careful  research 
and  exactitude.  In  addition  to  the  biogra- 
phies there  are  sections  on  ^  Calvin's  Cate- 
chism and  Liturgj','  *  Sumario  de  Indulgen- 
cias,'  *Suplicacion  a  la  Reyna  de  Francia,' 
and  specimens  of  various  Bible  translations 
in  Spanish,  with  notices  concerning  the  liter- 
ary *  History  of  the  Spanish  Bible  and  Appen- 
dices.' It  is  a  rich  repertory  of  historical 
minutiae  respecting  the  important  work  of 
the  Reformation  in  Spain — affecting  as  it 
does  so  many  other  things,  political,  social, 
and  moral — and  it  is  a  book  to  be  sought  for 
and  to  be  prized  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
Protestantism  or  in  European  history,  in 
which  Protestant  struggles  and  their  results 
are  so  deeply  involved.  And  when  we  consider 
that  Spain  has  lost  her  place  among  the  na- 
tions because  she  rejected  the  Reformation, 
we  must  follow  the  record  with  some  sense  of 
pathos  and  regret  as  for  a  great  might-have- 
been. 

The  Laws  and  Polity  of  the  Jews,    By  E.  W. 
Edersheim.    The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Miss  Edersheim  has  written  a  very  compact 
and  instructive  account  of  Jewish  Law  and 
Polity.  She  does  not  pretend  to  be  critical, 
only  popular  and  descriptive.  Her  style  is 
well  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  her  tone  is 
admirable.  If  anything,  it  is  perhaps  too 
little  prone  to  qualification  and  question. 
Everything  is  set  forth  as  demanding  not  only 
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admiration  and  reverence  in  itself,  but  also 
as  being  directly  expressive  of  the  character 
of  the  people.  Now,  this  may  easily  be  over- 
done, and  in  the  higher  point  of  \'iew  it  may 
be  dangerous.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  is  that  the  Jews  were  often  in  moral 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  their  own  law,  and 
not  seldom  the  spirit  seems  to  lean  one  way 
and  the  letter  the  other.  For  example,  Miss 
Edersheim  is  quite  right  in  magnifying,  as  el- 
evated and  noble,  the  conception  of  woman 
that  may  be  gathered  from  the  Jewish  law 
and  literature.  And  yet  look  at  the  law  of 
purification.  Was  there  any  physiological 
reason  why  the  mother  was  not  ceremonially 
purified  till  tighty  days  after  the  birth  of  a 
female  child,  while  purification  took  place 
after  forty  days  in  the  case  of  a  male  child  ? 
It  looks  as  though  this  was  an  objectless 
penance  to  express  the  Oriental  idea  of  the 
small  value  of  woman  to  a  warlike  commu- 
nity. But  Miss  Edersheim's  book  keeps  clear 
as  far  as  may  be  from  stirring  such  Questions, 
and  it  will  answer  well  the  object  for  which 
it  has  been  written — popular  education. 

PtdpU   Prayers,      By    Eminent   Preachers. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

A  hundred  prayers — reported  we  presume — 
constituting  a  representation  of  extemporary 
prayer  services ;  of  which  Nonconformist 
worship  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  They 
are  fresh  and  strong ;  the  ordinary  ruts  of 
conventional  forms  are  left,  and  the  fresh 
thoughts  of  living  hearts  are  uttered.  The 
excitement  of  devotional  thought  and  sympa- 
thy must  be  great  in  the  offering  of  such 
prayers,  especially  when,  as  here,  spiritual  in- 
tensity and  devoutness  are  as  marked  as 
freshness  and  strength.  Such  prayers  have 
their  characteristic  disadvantages,  but  they 
are  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  compared 
with  the  familiar  monotony  of  liturgies  in 
which  we  dully  acquiesce,  and  beyond  whose 
range  our  devotions  cannot  go.  The  sense  of 
undue  intellectual  striving  for  originality  or 
beauty  of  expression  is  sometimes  awakened, 
and  occasionally  good  taste  is  offended  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  first  prayer,  where  God  is 
addressed,  *  Thou  art  fliier  and  nobler  than 
anything  of  which  we  have  had  any  experi- 
ence. '  But  these  are  exceptional  and  trivial 
qualifications  easily  paralleled  by  unfortunate 
epithets  and  expressions  in  liturgies.  No  one, 
we  think,  can  look  through  these  prayers 
without  feeling  that  the  balance  of  mspira- 
tion,  intelligent  supplication,  and  devotional 
sympathy,  is  largely  in  favour  of  free  praver. 
The  use  of  such  prayers  to  ministers  will  be 
in  suggestion  ;  for  we  hold  that  a  fitting  pre- 
paration for  leading  the  devotions  of  the 
sanctuary  is  as  imperative  as  for  preaching 
its  sermons ;  the  alternative  of  a  liturgy  is 
not  random  petition.  The  praters  are  anony- 
mous— apparently  by  eight  ministers ;  but  of 
these,  out  of  102  prayers,  one  a — surely 
Henry  Ward  Beecher— contributes  fifty-six, 
and  ft  twentv-siz.  Riffhtly  used  the  volume 
will  be  stimulating  and  serviceable. 


The  Great  Memorial  Name;  or,  the  Seff- 
Revelation  of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Re- 
demption. By  P.  W.  Grant.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

By  the  Great  Memorial  Name  is,  of  courw, 
meant  the  name  mentioned  in  Exodos  iiL  15« 
commonly  rendered  Jehovah.  Mr.  Grant 
contends  that  the  phrase  in  Exodus  vi.  3  is 
not  a  denial  of  pre-Mosaic  knowledge  of  the 
name.  On  the  contrary,  that  reads,  as  it 
should  be,  interrogatively,  *  By  My  name  Je- 
hovah was  I  not  known  unto'  them  ?  Mt  is  a 
strong  affirmative.  His  idea  is  that  the  name 
is  the  expression  of  God^s  being  and  of  His 
purpose  in  redemption,  and  that  it  stands  for 
all  the  successive  revelations  of  God  wtueh 
found  their  consummation  in  the  appearance 
of  Christ,  or  rather  that  will  find  their  con- 
summation in  the  final  redemption.  He  is, 
as  fully  revealed,  *  Jehovah  in  Christ.'  These 
stages  of  manifestation  are  traced  at  length 
and  discursively — somewhat  turgidly  if  not 
prosily.  We  do  not  know  that  any  objection 
can  be  taken  to  Mr.  Grant's  position,  but  its 
technical  character  is,  we  think,  too  much 
accentuated,  and  is  not  very  easily  main- 
tained throughout. 


The  Expositor.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Cox,  D.D.     Second  Series.    Vol.  V.     Hod- 
der and  Stoughton. 

It  is  somewhat  fatuous  to  affirm  concern- 
ing each  successive  volume  of  '  The  Expositor " 
that  it  surpasses  its  predecessors ;  but  the  be^ 
testimony  to  its  sustained  excellence  that  we 
can  give  is  the  fact  that  we  are  tempted  so  to 
judge.  The  distinctive  feature  in  the  present 
volume  is  the  very  able  study  of  the  charac- 
ter and  mission  of  Balaam,  which  Dr.  Samuel 
Cox,  the  editor,  contributes.  In  its  exhaostiTe 
collection  of  data,  its  sagacious  interpretation 
of  records  and  allusions,  and  its  reconstruc- 
tive genius,  it  is,  we  think,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  all  the  studies  that  we  possess  of  this 
very  complex  character.  The  connection  with 
Balaam  of  the  noble  passage  in  Micah  xi.  6  tt 
seq.^  will  be  new  to  many.  The  combination 
of  strong  and  base  passions  with  great  spiritu- 
al emotions  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  re- 
ligious phenomena,  and  with  a  strong,  skilful 
hand.  Dr.  Cox  dLssiK'ts  the  base  composite 
and  its  impulses.  Balaam,  on  the  one  han«l. 
was  bettor  than  his  practical  doings ;  on  the 
other  hand,  God  overruled  his  impuls«'9«  to 
higher  results  than  he  intended.  He  is  ot 
the  class  to  which,  with  diverse  idiosvncra- 
sies,  Jacob  and  Saul  and  Solomon  helonsr. 
Dr.  Dale  contributes  two  strong  and  fiene- 
trating  papers  on  the  AjKwtle  James*s  doc- 
trine 01  temptation :  Dean  Plumptre,  a 
timely  and  able  presentation  of  Isaiahs 
in  a  reconstructed  biography,  which  should 
be  read  with  Mr.  Matthew  Amold^s  contrilMi- 
tions  in  'The  Nineteenth  Century*  on  the 
same  subject.  The  volair<^  is  throughout  ez« 
cellent. 
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The  Pulpit  Commentary — Jeremiah.  Exposi- 
tion by  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  Homilies 
by  Rev.  W.  F.  Adekey,  M.A.  Homilies  by 
Various  Authors  : — Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.  ; 
Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A ;  Rev.  S.  Conway, 
B.A.  ;  Rev.  A.  F.  Mum,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Again  we  must  demur  to  the  extravagant 
bulk  of  these  commentaries.     A  thick  octavo 
volume  of  six  hundred  pages  suffices  for  only 
twenty-nine  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 
The  expository  notes  are  of  the  briefest  kind. 
The  volume  is  almost  entirely  devoted    to 
homilies  or  plans  of  sermons.    Oi  these  there 
are  about  six  hundred.     The  temptation  to  a 
class  of  incompetent  or  indolent  preachers  to 
reproduce  these  literally  will  be  irresistible, 
and  it  is  ominous  for  Ihe  preaching  of  the 
future  ;  the  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
upon.      Preachers  who  preach  other  men's 
sermons   can    only    be   preachers   without 
power.    The  avidity  with  which  all  work  sup- 
plying pulpit  prelections  are  caught  up  is  one 
of  the  saddest  indications  of  our  times.      We 
wish  we  could  think  that  these  are  used  in 
only  a  legitimate  way.    The  general  homileti- 
cal  arrangement  of  a  book  of  Scripture — in 
this  volume  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney — is  in 
evenr  way  valuable,  and  is  here  done  with 
scholarly  skill,  vigour,  and  ability.     Praise, 
too,  must  be  given  to  many  of  the  separate 
homilies.    Mr.  Cheyne's  Introduction  traces 
the  circumstances  of  Jeremiah^s  mission,  and 
points  out  the  characteristics  of  his  prophesy- 
ings  with  much  scholarly  and  acute  discrimi- 
nation.    It  is  suggested  that  Hilkiah,  Jere- 
miah's father,  was  probably  the  priest  who 
found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple, 
hence  Jeremiah^s  interest  in  Deuteronomy. 
The  occasion  and  characteristics  of  his  Cas- 
sandra-like message  are  pointed  out,  the  sud- 
den rise  of  the  Babylonian  empire  to  supre- 
macy marking   the  difference  between   his 
burden  and  tlutt  of  Isaiah.  The  question  of  a 
Scythian  threatening,  as  possibly   affecting 
Jeremiah's  utterances  and  later  record    of 
them,  is  ingeniously  treated.    Jeremiah's  in- 
tense individualism  of  human  feeling  as  find- 
ing large  expression  and  the  resemblance  to 
him  of  Savonarola  are  pointed  out ;  and  his 
relation  to  certain  of  the  Psalms,  to  the  Book 
of  Job,  to  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  &c.,  are 
all  acutely  indicated.      Mr,   Cheyne  thinks 
that  the  book  that  bears  his  name  has  grown 
by  accretion  to  its  present  form.     We  do  not 
attempt  to  criticize  the  points  thus  indicated. 
The  whole  Introduction  is  full  of  interesting 
suggestion. 

A  Short  Protestant  Commentary  on  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Special  Introductions.  Edited  bv 
Prof.  Paul  Wilhelm  Schmidt  and  Prof. 
Franz  Holzendorff.  Translated  from  the 
Third  Edition  of  the  German  by  Francis 
Henry  Jones,  B.A.  Vol.  II.  Williams  and 
Norgate. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  by  Professor  Lipsius,  and  is  done 


with  remarkable  ability,  the  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  Pauline  Epistles  especially.  It 
gives  an  epitome  of  Paul's  life,  and  an  ex- 
position of  his  relations  as  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  to  the  Judaizing  Christians  at  Jeru- 
salem and  elsewhere,  that  is  valuable,  as 
showing  the  relations  of  Paul's  personal 
history  and  character  to  his  writings.  The 
writer's  standpoint  is  that  of  the  rationalistic 
school ;  but  this  does  not  sway  his  judgment 
so  far  as  to  prevent  a  fair  admission  and  pre- 
sentation of  Paul's  great  Messianic  ideas.  It 
is  seen,  however,  in  incidental  remarks  and 
criticisms  generally  made  ex  cathedrd^  and 
which  we  do  not  therefore  here  criticize,  but 
only  indicate  ;  for  instance,  *  The  accounts  of 
his  appearance  before  Damascus  had  their 
origin  in  an  inner  process  in  the  apostle's 
spiritual  life  ;  in  a  word,  all  this  rests  upon 
a  vision.  What  is  known  to  us  of  his  pecu- 
liar disposition  confirms  the  opinion  that  he 
was  especially  subject  to  these  visionary 
states'  (p.  5).  *  It  was  his  nature  that  the  re- 
sults of  long  prepared  spiritual  development 
should  be  determined  by  way  of  revelations 
and  visions  (p.  6).  *  By  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century  the  memory  of  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  was  extinct  in  Asia'  (p.  16).  *His 
peculiar  theology,  which  to  its  full  extent  was 
adopted  by  but  few  even  of  his  contemporar- 
ies, and  which  since  then  still  fewer  have  so 
much  as  understood'  (p.  18),  '  What  are 
known  as  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  are  demonstrably  from  a 
later  hand'  (p.  19).  *  He  based  upon  the  two 
facts  of  the  death  upon  the  cross  and  the  re- 
surrection an  entirely  new  religious  system, 
which  soon  enough  came  into  sharp  conflict 
with  the  ideas  of  the  earlier  apostles  and  the 
first  "Nazarenes"'  (p.  21).  Here,  however, 
it  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  writers  means 
to  include  by  the  term,  *new  religious  sys- 
tem.' The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was,  the 
writer  thinks,  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians, 
and  intended  to  meet  their  objections  to  his 
version  of  the  gospel.  The  analysis  and  ex- 
position of  the  epistle,  although  amenable  to 
the  same  criticisms,  are  remarkably  acute  and 
vigorous. 

Pastor  Heinrich  Lang's  Exposition  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  is  less  able,  but  is 
helpful.  It  belongs  to  the  same  school.  Thus 
the  appearances  of  Christ  enumerated  in  1 
Cor.  XV.  are  explained  as  visions  seen  by 
different  disciples.  '  This  at  least  is  certain, 
that  he  did  not  understand  them  to  have 
been  such  as  the  evangelists  have  represented 
them  in  their  narratives'  (p.  233),  which 
leaves  us  only  the  alternative  between 
Paul's  honesty  and  his  intelligence.  '  Neither 
Paul  nor  the  John  of  the  "Revelation" 
knows  anything  of  the  pious  going  to  heaven 
when  they  die '  (p.  236).  ♦  We  find  in  them 
(Paul's  epistles)  no  other  mention  [no  men- 
tion] of  miracles  performed  by  men,  nor  of 
miracles  performed  by  God  upon  men ' 
(p.  252).  We  are  accustomed  to  these  auda- 
cious and  unhistorical  domatizings  of  the 
rationalistic  school.  They  have  been  a  hun- 
dred times  dealt  with.  They  need  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  us  from  recognizing  the  able 
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analyses  and  suggestions  of  these  commen- 
taries. The  work  is  only  for  those  who  know 
how  to  use  it. 

A  Brief  and  Compendious  Commentary ; 
or^  Eocposition  of  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the 
Bmnans.  Composed  by  Juan  rife  Vald^s, 
a  Pious  and  Sensible  Theologian.  For  the 
First  Time  translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
John  T.  Bbtts.  Appended  to  which  are 
the  Lives  of  the  Twin  Brothers  Judn  and 
Alfonso  de  Valdte,  by  Edward  Bokhker. 
With  Introductions  by  the  Editor.  Triib- 
ner  and  Co. 

This  long  title  will  sufficiently  indicate  the 
character  of  the  volume  which  Mr.  Betts  here 
presents  to  us  in  carrying  out  his  translation 
of  Valdes's  works.  In  noticing  the  successive 
publications  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  Wiffen  and  of 
Mr.  Betts,  we  have  informed  our  readers  con- 
cerning the  twin  brothers,  Alfonso  and  Juan 
de  Valdes,  Spanish  reformers  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  former  Latin  secretary  to 
Charles  V. ,  the  latter  a  Papal  chamberlain  of 
Clement  VII.,  as  also  concerning  the  dis- 
covery and  publication  of  some  of  Juin's 
writings  in  the  original  Spanish,  by  Juan 
Perez,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century. 
Mr.  Betts  is  an  enthusiast,  and  his  work  is 
worthy  of  his  enthusiasm.  The  exposition  is 
textusJ,  simple,  and  evangelical. 

A  Poptdar  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
merit.  By  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.,  Nor- 
risian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Dr.  Rawson  Lumby's  volume  will  not  su- 
persede the  works  of  Alford  and  others,  but 
it  will  in  some  cases  be  found  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  them.     It  bears  the  marks  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  prepared  originally, 
as  articles  for  a  magazine,   some  portions 
being  treated  in  a  style  wholly  out  of  propor- 
tion with  others ;  but  Dr.  Rawson  Lumby  is 
always  thoughtful,   careful,   and  laborious, 
and  he  has  studied  the  writings  of    later 
critics  and  commentators  of  note  and  profited 
by  them.    In  the  treatment  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  he  shows  special  tact  and  insight, 
particularly  in  his  indication  of  the  bearing 
of  Paul's  personal  experiences  upon  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  his  epistles.    Dr.  Lumby  goes 
succinctly  over  the  evidence  against  the  Pau- 
line authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  does  not  so  definitively  reject  it  as  writers 
like  Dr.  Farrar  have  done,  laying  some  stress 
on  the  fact  that  in  the  Revised  Version  it  is 
still  entitled  '  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle. » 
He  also  considers,  with  careful  critical  logic, 
to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed,  and  con- 
cludes that  it  was  a  congregation  of  Hebrew 
Christians  in  Macedonia  or  Asia,  who  were 
still  suffering  much  from  their  profession, 
and  who  were  in  great  danger  of  falling 
away.     The  weakest  point  of  the  volume,  we 
think,  is  the  section  on  St.  John^s  Gospel, 
where  the  treatment  is  cold  and  thin,  and 
hardly  risas  to  the  height  of  the  great  argu- 
ment.    A  word  only  needs  to  be  added  about 
Dr.  Lumby's  style,  which  is  generally  clear 


and  direct,  and  marked  by  precision  ;  but  it 
often  lacks  vigour  and  variety,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  so  attractive  for  the  general 
reader  as  that  of  writers  who  may  know  less, 
but  are  not  afraid  to  make  more  use  of 
rhetorical  devices. 

Body  and  Will.  Being  an  Essay  concerning 
Will  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  ana 
Pathological  Aspects.  By  Henry  Maud- 
SLEY,  M.D.    Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  dismal  book,  and  it  lands 
those  who  may  choose  to  follow  its  leading  in 
dismal  results.  We  expect  from  Dr.  Maudsley 
attempts  to  translate  thoufi;ht,  feeling,  and 
will  into  terms  of  matter  and  motion,  and  to 
explain  all  that  is  highest  in  the  universe  and 
all  that  is  noblest  in  man  as  a  coming-to-be 
of  molecules,  or  rather,  a  mere  change  in  mo- 
lecular relations.  But  we  should  have  thought 
that  even  so  pronounced  a  materialist  as  Dr. 
Maudsley  might  have  shrunk  from  pouring 
contempt  upon  what  he  must  know  to  be  the 
sincere  convictions  and  hallowed  emotions  of 
large  masses  of  his  fellow  mortals.    These 
convictions  and  emotions  are,  on  his  own 
showing,  the    results    of   the  evolutionary 
nisus,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  unexhausted, 
goes  on  taking  the  forms  of  existence  up  to 
higher  levels.    They  deserve  at  least,  there- 
fore, to  be  treated  with  more  respect  than, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  always  or  even  often 
shown  to  them  in  this  volume.    The  spirit  in 
in  the  following,  for  instance,  is  questionable 
in  its  taste  :  '■  Did  the  ass  of  Eden  sin  against 
freewill  by  eating  forbidden  thistles,  and  so, 
sharing  in  man^s  fall,  come  to  incur  all  the 
sufferings  that  it  has  since  patiently  under- 
gone from  him  ?  *  (p.  120.)  And  in  this  strong 
dogmatism  regarding  a  personal  immortality: 
*  If  we  can  predict  anything  safely  in  this 
business  from  the  basis  of  our  existing  natu- 
ral knowledge,  we  can  predict  that  though  he 
(man)  may  well  rise  higher  than  he  is  now, 
?ie  will  not  Jiave  any  stvch  life  after  death  as 
he  lias  consoled  and  beguiled  himself  by  im- 
affining  *  (p.  198).  Yet  while  we  condemn  we 
cannot  wonder  at  Dr.  Maudsley^s  dogmatic 
pessimism.    In  identifying  the  highest  with 
the  lowest,  and  making  the  latter  the  meas- 
ure of  the  former,  he  not  only  identifies  Will 
with  molecular  action,  and  blots  out  the  life, 
love,  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  but  he  is 
faithless  to  evolution,  which  has  taught  us 
that  the  vast  drama  of  universal  being,  as 
showing  majestic  progress  and  development, 
is  in  some  mysterious  way  directed  and  gov- 
erned by  Thought  and  Reason.     It  is  true 
that  Dr.  Maudsley  almost  unwittingly  bears 
testimony    to    this    great    truth,   as    when 
he  shows  that  the  welfare    of    the    whole 
is     the     outcome     of    the     struggle     of 
the  innumerous  individuals  composing  it,  and 
that  through  the  antagonisms  of  men's  ego- 
istic passions  a  higher  social  fusion  is  at- 
tained, so  that  these  very  antagonisms  are 
the  conditions  of  social  progress.     But  all 
that  seems  gained  by  this  view  is  lost  by  the 
addition  which  Dr.   Maudsley  makes  to  it. 
Granted  the  progress,  there  is  also  the  re- 
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gress.  All  that  exists  is,  in  its  present  state 
of  being,  the  merely  mechanical  outcome 
from  the  infinite  series  of  collocations  and 
interactions  between  infinite  molecular  parti- 
cles that  have  been  going  on  for  endless  (and 
beginningless)  ages.  In  that  phantasmagoria 
cdl  possibilities  must  be  realized — the  most 
cruel  and  terrible  and  repugnant  as  well  as  the 
most  pleasant  and  acceptable.  There  is  per- 
manence nowhere,  there  is  really  advance 
nowhere;  for  the  seeming  progress  is  only 
the  preliminary  and  preparatory  for  deeper 
subsequent  declension.  We  are  all  a  set  of 
puppets  governed  by  an  irresistible  necessity, 
vainly  imagining  sometimes  that  we  are  free, 
but  completely  determined  by  motives — 
which  with  Dr.  Maudsley  have  compulsory 
power,  as  exercised  ah  extra — which  we 
must  obey,  yet  in  obeying  which  we  always 
do  only  that  which  pleases  ourselves.  If  all 
this  be  so,  it  can  be  only  a  mere  juggling  with 
words  to  talk  of  diUy.  Yet  our  materialistic 
cynic  at  p.  96  insists  upon  the  *  duty '  under 
which  the  individual  is  ^  to  tfe '  in  order  to 
be  ;  the  solemn  responsibility  under  which  he 
is  in  himself  to  determine  rationally  in  him- 
self, by  help  of  circumstances,'that  which  may 
thereby  be  predetermined  in"  his  future  con- 
duct, and  in  some  measure  in  his  posterity. 
It  is  only,  of  course,  by  continuous  repudi- 
ation and  denunciation  of  all  '  metaphysical  ^ 
methods  and  judgnnnts,  and  in  particular  of 
*  introspection,'  th»  Dr.  Maudsley  is  able  to 
attain  his  own  pecifliar  results.  *■  Introspec- 
tion '  is  his  chief  bugbear.  He  takes  his  stand 
upon  the  outward,  and  essays  to  explain  the 
inward  by  means  of  it.  But  he  wholly  fails 
to  show  any  ground  in  right  or  reason,  in 
logic  or  feeling,  why  the  external  should  be 
regarded  as  the  first  in  order  of  time  or  ex- 
istence. He  does  not  even  attempt  to  show 
that  our  ultimate  test  of  all  things  must 
be  derived  from  the  sphere  of  movement, 
mechanism,  and  force.  He  forgets  or  ignores 
the  all-important  fact  that  these  very  terms 
are  senseless  sounds  to  us  unless  we  have 
first  put  into  them  meanings  which  can  only 
in  the  last  analysis  be  derived  from  experi- 
ence of  mental  process,  and  that  unless 
thought  or  reason  i%  firsts  everything  is  a  huge 
unintelligibility.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  attempt  to  explain  the  conscious  from  the 
unconscious,  or  to  account  for  the  internal 
from  the  external,  is  the  utter  stultification 
of  reason.  Happily  human  nature  revolts 
against  this  doctrine  of  dirt  and  despair — the 
explanation  of  life,  the  world,  and  man,  by 
postulating  myriads  of  moving  molecules 
sweltering  in  chaos  at  one  time  to  pass  into 
cosmos  at  another,  only  because  they  mtist 
go  through  all  phases  of  possible  being. 
Surely  this  is  the  crowning  indignity,  the 
worst  blasphemy  against  the  best  instincts, 
the  noblest  feelings,  and  the  highest  thought 
in  the  human  race. 

KanVs     Prolegomena     and     Metaphysical 
'  Foundations   of  nature.    Translated   by 
Ernest  Belfort  Bax.    George  Bell  and 
Sons. 

This    is    the    latest    addition   to  *  Bohn's 


Philosophical  Library,'  and  it  is  one  which  in- 
vites the  attention  of  the  student  of  philoso- 
phy. The  volume  contains  translations  of 
the  ^  Prolegomena '  and  of  the  *  Nature '  of 
the  sage  of  Konigsberg,  the  former  of  which 
has  been  previously  published  in  English, 
while  thft  latter  is  presented  in  English  now 
for  the  first  time.  Both  works  are  important 
in  the  study  of  Kant,  though  neither  of  them 
in  itself  is  lucid  or  attractive.  Kant's  in- 
volved thought  and  cumbrous  and  awkward 
modes  of  expression  and  phraseology  reach 
about  their  worst  in  these  two  works.  We 
cannot  say  that  in  this  case  the  translator  has 
been  fortunate  in  removing  the  obscurity,  or 
in  toning  down  the  uncouthness.  His  work 
has  been  conscientiously  and  carefully,  but 
by  no  means  felicitously,  done.  Nor  can  we 
say  very  much  for  the  biography  and  intro- 
duction which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  transla- 
tions. A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
Kant  in  the  shape  of  personal  notices,  from 
De  Quincey's  masterly  sketeh  to  Dr.  Ster- 
ling's graphic  reproduction  ;  and  there  was 
really  no  need  of  further  biographical  mate- 
rial, unless  there  was  something  new  to  be 
communicated.  Mr.  Bax  has  nothing  new; 
his  sketeh  is  avowedly  a  compilation,  and  he 
has  not  improved  upon  the  writers  from 
whom  he  has  compiled.  The  portrait  of 
Kant  given  as  a  frontispiece  is  very  good,  but 
it  too  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  German 
editions  of  the  *  Critique  of  the  Pure  Rea- 
son,' published  more  than  thirty  years  ago — 
Hartenstein's,  we  think. 

TJie  Principles  of  Logic,  By  J.  H.  Bradley, 
Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench  and  Co. 

Life  is  too  short  for  the  study  of  books  like 
this.  Mr.  Bradley  is  without  question,  a 
man  of  infinite  ingenuity,  skilled  in  reason- 
ing, and  capable  of  elaborating  his  argu- 
ments to  such  tenuity  of  texture  that  it  is 
often  very  hard  to  follow  him.  But  he 
reaches  no  results  at  the  end  of  his  numerous 
prolonged  excursions  into  the  regions  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysic.  He  seems  indeed  to 
be  rather  proud  that  his  journeys  are  result- 
less.  *  What  we  want  at  present,'  he  says  in 
his  preface,  *  is  to  clear  the  ground,  so  that 
English  philosophy,  if  it  rises,  may  not  be 
choked  by  prejudice.  The  ground  cannot  be 
cleared  without  a  critical,  or,  if  you  prefer  it, 
a  sceptical  study  of  first  principles.'  True, 
but  if  logic  and  metaphysics  are  to  go  on 

*  clearing  the  ground '  forever,  when  will 
they  reach  any  foundations  ?  This  was  the 
sort  of  work  which  Kant  undertook  many 
long  years  ago  ;  and  with  all  due  respect  for 
Mr.    Bradley,    we    are    of  opinion  that  he 

*  cleared  the  ground '  pretty  effectually, 
and  left  room  for  considerable  superstructures 
that  were  afterwards  duly  reared.  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  Mr.  Bradley,  the  entire  work 
must  be  begun  rfe  7iovo.  For  he  gives  us  the 
information  that  his  *  metaphysics  are  really 
very  limited,',  and  that  *  on  all  questions,  if 
you  push  me  far  enough,  at  present  I  end  in 
doubts  and  perplexities.'    The  truth  of  this 
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self-judgment  is  confirmed  by  the  book. 
Here,  for  instance,  in  summing  up  his  final 
argument  as  to  the  Validity  of  Influence  is 
our  author's  deliverance  regarding  *  reality.' 
*  To  sum  up  the  result — if  reality  consists  in 
an  actual  sequence  of  sensuous  phenomena, 
then  our  reasonings  are  all  falscf?  because 
none  of  them  are  sensuous.  And  still  more, 
if  reality  is  wholly  confined  to  the  giving  in 
presentation,  then  the  inferences  which  try 
most  thoroughly  to  follow  the  facts  are  there- 
fore and  on  that  account  the  most  false. 
And  reality,  it  would  seem,  must  be  thus  con- 
fined, since  its  prolongation  is  merely  ideal. 
It  is  lengthened  on  the  strength  of  the  Identi- 
ty of  Indiscernible  Content,  and  it  ends  in  a 
link  which  is  ideal  also.'  AH  which,  though 
there  be  glimmers  of  truth  in  it,  is  profound- 
ly melancholy  because  so  utterly  sceptical. 
The  book,  however,  stirs  up  thought  and  in- 
quiry', and  in  some  respects  doubtless  deserves 
a  much  more  favourable  deliverance  in  its  be- 
half than  that  we  have  given.  But  with  all  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Bradley's  capabilities  in  the  art 
of  subtle  and  refined  reasoning,  was  there 
any  necessity  for  him  to  give  this  book  to  the 
public  at  this  particular  stage  of  his  own  in- 
tellectual life?  Might  he  not  have  waited 
with  more  or  less  patience,  until  he  had  either 
gained  sight  of  solutions  of  the  vexed  prob- 
lems of  metaphysic,  or  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  solutions  are  hopeless,  and 
that  the  Sphinx's  riddle  is  ru>t  to  be  read  ? 

A  Critical  History  of  Philosophy.  By  Bev. 
Asa  Mahan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ac.  Two  Vols. 
Elliot  Stock. 

Although  the  Rev.  Asa  Mahan  is  the  author 
of  a  series  of  works  on  intellectual  and  men- 
tal philosophy,  logic,  and  natural  theology, 
he  committed  a  mistake  when  he  allowed  too 
partial  friends  to  persuade  him  that  it  was 
within  his  province  to  write  *  A  Critical  His- 
tory of  Philosophy.'  In  the  two  volumes  be- 
fore us  he  deals  with  both  ancient  and  modem 
systems  of  thought,  and  seems  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  his  plan  of  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject  is  original.  Instead  of 
merely  in  a  tentative  and  groping  sort  of 
fashion  describing  system  after  system,  the 
reverend  Professor  professes  to  have  discov- 
ered the  more  acceptable  way  of  classifying 
all  systems  under  the  four  great  leading  stems 
of  Materialism,  Idealism,  Scepticism,  and 
Realism.  How,  with  any  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  written  by  others  both  in  Germany 
and  England  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  he 
could  fancy  there  is  anything  original  in  this, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Even  such  a 
well-known  work  as  J.  D.  Morrell's  History, 
publislied  some  forty  years  ago,  a  popular 
and  attractive  though  by  no  means  a  pro- 
found book,  went  on  these  lines,  only  using 
different  names — Sensationalism,  Idealism, 
Scepticism,  and  so  forth.  At  the  root  of  such 
a  classification  there,  of  course,  is  the  idea  of 
what  the  Germans  call  the  *  genetic '  history 
of  thought,  which  has  been  a  stock  concep- 
tion among  Teutonic  thinkers  for  the  better 
part  of  a  century.     While  we  cannot  accord 


Dr.  Mahan  the  credit  he  claims  of  originality 
of  treatment,  we  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot 
either  compliment  him  upon  the  spirit  and 
execution  of  his  work.  It  certainly  is  neither 
scientific  nor  catholic  in  the  tioie  sense,  and 
it  fails  to  give  adequate  expositions  of  the 
great  schemes  of  philosophical  thought  elabo- 
rated throughout  the  ages.  More  than  this  it 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  here.  But  we 
deem  it  a  duty  to  say  as  much  as  this  in  the 
interest  both  of  exact  thought  and  creditable 
literature.  Neither  abstract  thought  nor 
lucid  expression  i^h  forte  of  our  American 
professor. 

Persiu,    An  Essay  in  Greek,     By  Launcelot 
DowDALL,  M.A.,  Ch-  Ch.  Oxon,  &c. 

This  Essay  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the 
history  of  Persia  during  the  eventful  period 
between  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  inroad  of  the  Saracens,  and  affords  a 
remarkable  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  kind  of  scholarship  by  a  long  and  as- 
siduous cultivation  of  superior  abilities.  Every 
page  shows  not  only  great  wealth  of  vocabu- 
lary, but  conspicuous  familiarity  with  the 
style  and  idiom  of  the  best  Greek  historians. 
TTie  phraseology  and  construction  continually 
remind  one  of  passages  in  Thucydides'  history. 
It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Dowdall  is  more  than  a 
mere  imitator  of  the  elegance  and  idiom  of 
classical  writers.  Notw^standing  the  doubt 
entertained  by  many  as  to  the  value  of  such  a 
discipline  in  awakening  and  harmoniously  de- 
veloping the  creative  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
practical  character  of  the  age  and  the  press- 
ing exigencies  of  business  and  common  life, 
classical  studies  are  on  the  wane,  such  high 
scholarship  as  is  displayed  in  this  essay  will 
always  be  valued  and  appreciated,  and  will 
occupy  a  place  in  the  scholarship  of  the  fu- 
ture— although  probably  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent— as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Such  studies 
have  been  brought  into  comparative  disrepute 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  those  engaged  in 
them  have  substituted  the  means  for  the  end. 

mSGELLANIES. 

A  Little  Pilgrim  to  the  Unseen,  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)  An  attempt  to  realize  as  an  expe- 
rience what  the  life  beyond  death  will  be. 
The  *  Little  Pilgrim'  finds  herself  in  the 
heavenly  country,  and  we  are  told  her  first 
experiences  there.  It  is  a  tenderly  beauti- 
ful imagination,  spiritually  conceived,  and 
worked  out  \^ith  chasteness  and  devout  feel- 
ing. A  dream  of  the  imagination,  but  em- 
b(5ying  some  of  our  loftiest  thoughts  of  what 
heavenly  blessedness  is.  It  works  upon  one 
a  tender  spell. 

Our  Eastern  Sisters  and  their  Missionary 
Helpers,  By  Harriet  Warner  Ellis,  Author 
of  *  Denmark  and  her  Missions,'  *Mis8ionarv 
Work,'  &c.  (The  Religious  Tract  Society.) 
The  citadel  of  Indian  superstition  and  caste 
was  not  assailed  at  its  strongest  point 
till  admission  was  obtained  to  the 
zenanas   or   homes   of    the    women.     For 
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though  the  ladies  of  a  Hindu  family  are  shut 
out  from  contact  with  the  world,  they  never- 
theless do  much  to  fashion  the  characters  and 
opinions  of  the  children,  both  male  and  fe- 
male. For  a  long  time  after  missions  had 
been  in  operation  in  India  all  access  to  the 
women  was  denied,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  if 
the  strong  walls  of  custom  and  prejudice 
would  for  ages  yield  an  entrance.  With  the 
Mohammedans  it  was  no  better.  The  work 
in  the  zenanas  was  bravely  begun  by  two 
ladies — Mrs.  Mullins  and  Mrs.  Sale — ^and  has 
been  carried  forward  by  several  heroic  work- 
ers with  results  that,  considering  the  condi- 
tions, are  in  every  respect  wonderful.  The  story 
is  one  that  is  full  of  the  rarest  patience,  endu- 
rance, and  gracious  heroism ;  and  it  has  been 
told  with  clearness,  if  not  with  great  power 
or  eloquence,  by  Miss  Ellis.  She  has  master- 
ed the  facts  and  arranged  them  very  at- 
tractively, and  by  a  touch  here  and  there  re- 
vels a  profound  interest  in  the  cause.  Orissa 
as  a  field  which  has  been  found  singularly 
open  for  female  labour,  has  a  special  head- 
ing. China,  Burmah,  Persia,  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Palestine  are  also  treated  with  great  suc- 
cinctness. The  labours  of  Mrs.  Judson  and 
Mrs.  Boardman  in  Burmah  have  due  record, 
while  the  career  of  the  self -denying  Fidelia 
Fiske  in  Persia  is  effectively  outlined.  Female 
missions  in  the  East  are  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  most  valuable  form  of  missionary 
effort,  and  are  well  supported  by  all  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church  :  and  a  medical  mis- 
sion in  zenanas  has  been  established,  and  is 
likely  to  be  very  successful.  It  will  particu- 
larly benefit  young  women  to  read  this  book  ; 
and  nil  Christian  people  may  neruse  it  with 
pro.U  and  find  their  knowledge  increased, 
and,  we  hope,  their  benevolent  impulses 
stimulated. 

Moravian  Missions,  Twelve  Lectures.  By 
Augustus  C.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Author  of 
'The  Better  Land,'  &c.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  These  lectures  formed  one  of  the 
courses  on  Foreign  Missions  delivered  at  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  during  the 
years  1877-1880,  and  to  the  Theological  De- 
partment of  the  Boston  University,  1882.  Dr. 
Thompson  is  careful,  correct,  comprehensive, 
but  hardly  shows  the  glow  and  enthusiasm 
that  might  well  be  felt  over  much  in  the 
*  History  of  Moravian  Missions.'  For  the 
Church  of  the  Unitas  Fratnim  is  a  pattern 
to  other  churches,  in  that  it  is  really  a  mis- 
sionary society  with  something  of  a  socialistic 
basis.  It  was  the  pioneer  church  in  missions, 
and  had  planted  its  heralds  amid  the  snows 
of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  as  well  as  in  the 
sun-smitten  plains  and  mountains  of  Africa, 
nigh  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  It  has  now 
extended  its  far-stretching  hands  to  the 
Himalayas  and  Thibet,  and  still  ministers  to 
the  Indians  at  many  points.  The  names  of 
Leonard  Dober,  and  Zeisberger,  and  Liebrich, 
and  Jasche  are  sainted  names,  and  the  story 
of  their  work  and  sufferings  may  well  inspire 
heroic  resolves  in  those  that  read  of  them. 
Moravian  literature  is  mainly  German ;  but 
Dr.  Schweinitz  has  done  much  to  popularize 
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it — he  has  told  the  story  of  the  missions  gene- 
rally as  well  as  written  the  life  of  Zeisberger, 
of  whom  a  short  ana  succinct  account  may  be  ^ 
found  in  a  volume  entitled  *  Master  Mission-  * 
aries.'  It  will  be  remembered  how  much 
Wesley  owed  to  the  Moravians ;  and  indeed 
nearly  all  denominations  owe  much  to  them. 
The  desdHption  of  the  formation  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Moravian  Church  in  the  first 
lecture  is  interesting,  and  presents  everything 
essential  in  very  compact  ^ape.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son's volume — which  is  very  thorough,  and 
the  result  of  a  faithful  study  of  the  records 
— ^will  do  much  to  draw  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  it  sends  an  inquirer  here  and  there 
to  read  the  original  authorities,  above  all,  if 
it  makes  any  wealthy  Christians  send  some 
aid  to  the  Moravian  fimds  which  last  year  had 
to  bear  a  heavy  strain,  it  will  have  accom- 
plished a  grand  purpose.  To  theological  stu- 
dents it  should  be  especially  recommended. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  urged  as  the  reports  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  published  quarterly 
in  English,  in  the  dingy-blue  paper  covers, 
are  not  sought  for  amongst  us  as  they  should 
be. 

Sunset  Gleams :  or,  Progress  from  Doubt 
to  Faith.  As  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  an 
Old  Man.  From  the  French  ('  Un  D6clin  de 
la  Vie')  of  Ad.  Schaeffeb,  Licenci^  ^  Lettres, 
Docteur  en  Theologie,  Pastor  at  Colmar, 
Alsace.  Translated  by  Frederick  Ash  Freer 
with  the  Sanction  of  the  Author.  (Elliot 
Stock.)  We  are  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  this  little  volume  is  fiction  and  how 
much  is  autobiography.  It  is  the  journal  of 
a  soul  striving  to  rise  into  the  clear  air  of 
conviction,  through  many  obstacles — past  sin, 
intellectual  perversion,  and,  as  the  Laureate 
would  say,  *  defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of 
blood.'  It  is  evidently  sincere ;  there  is  an 
accent  of  true  experience  in  it,  however  much 
the  facts  may  be  veiled,  and  it  is  written  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  kind  of  art  that  hides  art. 
The  many  references  to  nature  and  to  the 
facts  of  science — which^are  invariably  made  to 
yield  testimony  to  the  spiritual  life  of  man — 
are  such  as  lift  the  book  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  religious  confessions.  The  in- 
terior life  is  unveiled,  but  only  with  a  view  to 
touch  fine  practical  issues.  We  have  read  the 
little  book  with  much  pleasure,  and  would 
put  it  on  the  same  shelf  with  John  Woolman's 
Life  and  Rutherford's  Letters,  as  something 
partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  both,  and 
at. the  same  time  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
the  present  day. 

Modem  Missions:  their  Trials  and 
Triumphs,  By  Robert  Young.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.)  Mr.  Young's  admirable  handbook 
of  missions  has  reached  a  second  edition,  and 
has  been  revised  and  enlarged.  It  is  a  con- 
densed account  of  what  modem  missions  have 
done  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Such  a 
record  inspires  a  large  faith  in  Christianity. 

Sermons. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  By  Charles  Stanford, 
D.D.  (Edinburgh :  Macniven  and  Wallace.)  A 
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